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The  pablicaiion  of  Number  XV.,  for  December,  1868,  completes  the  Fifth 
Volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  edited  by  the  undersigned.  A  ref- 
erence to  the  Qenbral  Ikdex  to  the  principal  topics  discussed  with  more  or  less 
fullness  in  these  five  volumes,  and  particularly  an  examination  of  the  yolumes 
themselves,  will  satisfy  every  candid  friend  of  American  Education  of  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  has  labored  to  redeem  the  pledges  made  to  the  public  in  the  Pre- 
&ce  to  Number  L,  issued  in  August,  1855. 

The  American  Journal  of  Education  will  be  continued,  until  the  completion  of 
five  more  volumes,  by  the  present  Editor,  should  his  health  admit  of  the  requisite 
labor,  in  addition  to  other  engagements,  and  should  he  be  sustained  by  a  subscrip- 
tion list  sufficient  to  pay  the  actual  expenses  of  publication.  H.  B. 

Hastioed,  Conn.,  Deomb&r  9,  1858. 
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L  JOHN  EINGSBUBT,  AIO)  THE  TOUNQ  LADIES'  HIQH  SGHOOIi. 


Oh  the  fifth  day  of  Febmaiy,  1858,  Mr.  John  Kingsbary  withdrew 
from  the  chaise  of  the  "Toung  Ladies'  High  School,"  in  Providenoe, 
established  by  him  in  1828,  and  over  which  he  had  presided  with 
signal  success  for  precisely  thirty  years.  The  occasion,  as  was  most 
fitting,  was  celebrated  by  a  reunion  of  his  papils,  both  past  and 
present,  who  assembled  in  the  Chapel  of  Brown  University,  which 
was  offered  for  the  purpose  by  the  corporation.  Of  the  interesting  ex- 
ercises which  marked  that  occasion,  we  subjoin  an  account,  and  at  the 
same  time,  we  gladly  seize  the  opportunity  to  present  a  brief  outline 
of  Mr.  Kingsbury's  career,  not  only  as  a  teacher,  but  also  as  a  citizen, 
and  a  man,  in  the  community  where  he  has  so  long  resided. 

John  Eikosbury  was  born  at  South  Coventry,  Connecticut,  May 
26th,  1801.  His  father  was  a  farmer  in  moderate  circumstances,  and 
the  son  was  trained  to  agriculturallabor,  and  worked  on  the  paternal 
ferm  till  he  was  twenty  years-  o'f  a^e.  »The  education  by  which  his 
boyhood  was  instructed  and  trained,  was  such  as  he  could  obtain  by 
attending,  during  t}ie  winter  months,  the  district  school  of  his  native 
town,  till  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  then  by  becoming  himself 
a  teacher  for  four  successive  winters,  in  the  same  or  in  a  neighboring 
town.  In  September,  1822,  having  now  attained  his  majority,  he 
entered  Brown  University,  after  such  preparation  in  classical  studies, 
as  he  was  able  to  make  during  a  brief  period,  under  the  instructions 
of  Rev.  Chauncey  Booth,  a  worthy  minister,  at  that  time  settled  in 
South  Coventry.  The  expenses  of  his  college  residence  for  four  years, 
he  was  obliged  to  defray  almost  entirely  by  his  own  exertions,  and 
this  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  continue  the  practice  of  teach- 
ing during  a  part  of  each  year,  as  he  had  done  before  entering  col- 
lege. He,  however,  allowed  nothing  to  repress  his  aspirations  or  di- 
minish his  industry  as  a  student,  and  at  the  college  commencement 
in  1826,  he  graduated  with  the  second  honors  in  a  class,  which  num- 
bered in  its  lists,  with  oth^r  distinguished  names,  those  of  George 
Burgess,  now  the  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  Maine,  and  Ed- 
wards A.  Park,  the  eminent  Professor  of  Christian  Theology  at  An- 
dover. 

A  few  months  before  graduating,  he  had  become  associated  with 
the  late  Mr.  G.  A.  Dewitt,  in  the  management  of  what  was  then  the 


..•Jig ;    ;  JOHN  KINGSBURY. 

*  l^din^  sdno&rin*  fVovidenoe,  which  had  been  established  by  that  gen- 
.•\  :  :,J'i^*0*'.'B?  coytjoyed  in  this  association  with  Mr.  Dewitt,  for  nearly 
*'  *  two  years,  when  he 'commenced  the  "Young  Ladies*  High  School," 
first  as  a  department  of  the  school  with  which  he  had  before  been 
connected,  and  afterwards  as  a  separate  and  independent  institution. 
It  was  commenced  at  the  outset,  as  it  has  been  always  continued, 
purely  as  a  private  enterprise,  with  no  patronage  and  with  no  guar- 
antees of  support,  save  such  as  might  be  found  in  its  own  intrinsic 
merits  and  claims  on  the  public  estimation.  But  the  history  of  the 
school,  and  the  exposition  of  the  principles  by  which  it  was  managed, 
we  leave  to  be  given  by  its  founder  himself  in  the  address  which  he 
delivered  to  his  assembled  pupils  on  the  occasion  to  which  we  have 
referred,  while  we  briefly  sketch  the  other  useful  services  with  which 
his  life  has  been  filled. 

Though  he  had  embarked  thus  early  after  leaving  college,  in  an  en- 
terprise which  was  destined  to  depend  for  its  success  almost  entirely 
on  his  own  unassisted  labors,  he  was  yet  not  unmindful  of  the  duties 
which  an  educated  man,  whatever  may  be  his  calling,  owes  to  the 
community  in  which  he  lives.  The  interests  of  general  education, 
and  of  philanthropy  and  religion,  early  enlisted  his  active  exertions, 
and  we  only  record  what  we  know  to  be  the  general  verdict  of  his 
fellow  citizens  in  Providence,  when  we  say  that  few  persons  in  that 
city,  within  the  past  thirty  years,  have  rendered  so  eminent  services 
to  all  these  high  interests  of  his  fellow  men.  He  united  himself  with 
the  Richmond  Street  Congregational  Church  in  Providence,  and  there 
became  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday  School  at  a  period  when  such  places 
of  instruction  were  comparatively  in  their  infancy.  He  also  became 
a  member  of  the  Providence  Franklin  Society — an  association  for  the 
study  of  science,  especially  of  the  sciences  of  nature,  and  was  for 
many  years  its  Secretary,  and  afterwards  the  keeper  of  its  cabinet, 
and  its  President. 

The  pupils  whom  he  instructed  in  his  school,  belonged,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  more  affluent  and  cultivated  classes  of  society,  and 
the  fidelity  and  care  which  his  daily  life  as  an  instructor,  constantly 
exemplified,  inspired  to  an  unusual  degree  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity. A  multitude  of  those  labors  of  various  kinds,  which  in  every 
considerable  town,  demand  education  and  skill,  executive  ability  and 
a  knowledge  of  public  opinion,  were  thus  constantly  devolved  upon 
him.  Many  of  these,  he  was,  of  course,  compelled  to  decline ;  but 
there  were  very  many  others  which  he  performed  with  signal  advant- 
age to  the  several  interests — whether  religious,  social,  or  scientific — 
to  which  they  pertained.     He  thus,  to  a  degree  that  is  seldom 
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reached  in  the  secluded  and  laborious  profession  of  a  teadier,  became 
identified  with  most  of  the  higher  interests  and  institutions  of  the 
eitj  in  which  his  lot  was  cast. 

But  in  addition  to  all  these  comparatively  private  labors,  which 
have  often  come  to  him  in  large  proportion,  he  has  also  long  been 
distinguished  bj  his  activity  and  good  services  in  behalf  of  those 
wider  agencies  of  beneficence  which  extend  beyond  the  community 
in  which  he  lives.  In  the  year  1830,  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction was  established — Uiat  well  known  Association  of  American 
Teachers,  whose  influence  has  contributed  so  largely  to  the  elevation 
and  improvement  of  our  national  education.  Mr.  Kingsbury  was 
among  its  original  founders,  and  has  always  been  one  of  its  most  ac- 
tive and  efficient  officers.  From  1830  to  1837  he  was  a  councillor  in 
its  Board,  firom  1837  to  1855,  he  was  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents,  and 
in  1855  was  chosen  President,  and  presided  at  its  annual  meetings  in 
1856  and  1857,  when  he  declined  a  re-election,  and  again  accepted 
the  subordinate  post  of  Vice-President 

In  1845,  soon  after  the  reorganization  of  the  public  schools 
of  Rhode  Island,  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  was 
formed,  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  professional  character 
of  teachers,  and  of  securing  the  cooperation  of  all  classes  of  the 
community  in  carrying  into  efiect  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion which  had  then  just  been  commenced  in  that  State.  Of  this 
Association,  Mr.  Kingsbury,  though  at  the  head  of  a  private  school, 
whose  interests  were  wholly  aloof  from  the  system  in  question, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  originators,  and  held  the  office  of  President 
from  1845  to  1856,  a  period,  during  which  it  accomplished  very  im- 
portant results  in  behalf  of  the  public  education  of  that  State.  The 
aim  of  this  Association  was  to  remove  prejudices,  to  diffiise  informa- 
tion respecting  common  schools,  and  also  to  secure  a  general  codpera- 
tion  in  their  beha1£  In  promoting  these  several  objects,  as  well  as 
in  raising  among  the  friends  of  education,  the  funds  which  were  re- 
quired for  the  purpose,  the  greater  part  of  the  labor  was  always  per- 
formed by  the  President  In  resigning  the  office  of  Commissioner  of 
Public  Schools  in  1849,  Mr.  Barnard  expressed  his  obligations  for  the 
valuable  cooperation  he  had  received  from  the  Institute,  and  particu- 
larly firom  the  gentleman  who  had  presided  over  it  from  its  first  organ- 
ization :  ^  To  the  uniform  personal  kindness  of  Mr.  Kingsbury^  to 
his  sound,  practical  judgment  in  all  matters  relating  to  schools  and 
education,  to  his  prompt  business  habits,  to  his  large  spirit,  to  his 
punctual  attendance,  and  valuable  addresses  in  every  meeting  of  the 
Institute  which  has  been  held  out  of  the  city,  and  to  the  pecuniary  aid 
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which  his  high  character  and  influence  in  this  community  has  enabled 
him  to  extend  to  the  various  plans  which  have  been  adopted  by  this 
department,  he  desired  to  bear  this  public  testimony,  and  to  make  his 
grateful  acknowledgements,  both  personal  and  official." 

Nor  have  his  public  sympathies  been  by  any  means  restricted  to  the 
interests  with  which  he  has  always  had  a  professional  connection. 
In  November,  1839,  having  long  been  connected  with  the  Sunday 
School  of  the  church  to  which  he  was  attached,  he  commenced  a 
Bible  class  for  young  men,  as  a  branch  of  that  school.  That  Bible 
class  he  has  continued,  uninterrupted  by  the  other  labors  of  his  hfC) 
to  the  present  time, — a  period  of  nearly  nineteen  years,  during  which 
he  has  taught  the  lessons  of  the  Bible  to  about  four  hundred  young 
men  who  have  been  members  of  the  class,  and  among  them  have 
been  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  students  of  the  University  at 
which  he  received  his  education.  In  this  connection,  we  may  also 
mention  that  when,  in  1851,  a  portion  of  the  church  with  which  he 
was  connected  decided  to  form  a  new  religious  society,  and  erect  a 
house  of  worship  near  their  own  places  of  residence,  Mr.  Kingsbury 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and  it  was  by  bis  personal 
efforts  that  the  greater  part  of  the  subscriptions  was  obtained,  by 
which  that  important  enterprise  was  accomplished,  and  the  Central 
Congregational  Church  successfully  established.  A  similar  service  he 
had  already  performed  in  behalf  of  the  Young  Men's  Bible  Society, 
of  which  he  was  for  many  years  the  President,  and  at  two  different 
periods,  he  provided  the  means  and  superintended  the  agency  for  sup- 
plying every  destitute  family  in  the  State  with  the  Word  of  God. 
He  has  also  been,  for  nearly  eight  years,  a  corporate  member  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  is  at  the 
present  time  a  Trustee  of  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane, — ^an  in- 
stitution which  always  makes  no  inconsiderable  demand  on  the  time 
and  services  of  those  who  are  charged  with  its  management. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Kingsbury  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Brown  University,  and  immediately  became  one  of  its  ac- 
tive managers  and  guardians.  In  1850,  when  a  subscription  to  the 
amount  of  $125,000  was  raised  for  its  more  complete  endowment,  he 
was  placed  upon  the  committee  to  whom  the  work  was  intrusted,  and 
it  was  to  his  faithful  and  experienced  services  that  the  success  of  this 
enterprise  was  in  no  small  degree  to  be  ascribed.  In  1853,  he  was 
raised  to  the  Board  of  Fellows  of  the  University,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  chosen  Secretary  of  the  corporation ;  and  in  these  offices  he 
still  continues  to  labor  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  this  vene- 
rable seat  of  learning.    In  token  of  the  estimation  in  which  his  pub- 
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lio  servioes  are  held  at  the  Uniyenity,  he  received  from  its  Feliows, 
in  1856,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  a  professional  man  is  always  a  debtor 
to  his  profession,  and  the  sketch  which  we  have  given,  shows  in  what 
manner  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  relates  has  acknowledged  and  paid 
this  debt  to  his  profession.  He  might  have  done  it  by  the  publication 
of  text-books  or  by  contributions  to  the  science  or  the  learning  of 
the  teacher's  calling,  or  by  smoothing  the  professional  pathway  of 
others,  by  the  lessons  of  his  own  experience  and  endeavors.  He  has, 
however,  chosen  another  mode,  and  has  paid  the  debt  due  to  his  pro- 
fession  by  giving  to  it  his  most  assiduous  and  life-long  devotion ;  and 
still  more  by  linking  his  untiring  labors  with  every  beneficent  agency 
and  institution  in  the  community  to  which  he  belongs.  He  has  in 
this  manner,  done  his  part  to  exalt  the  profession  of  a  teacher,  and  to 
illustrate  its  native  affinities  for  whatever  is  pure  and  useful  and  of 
good  report  among  men. 

But  the  period  of  thirty  years  during  which  he  had  presided  over 
the  school  which  he  founded,  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  he 
had  long  been  instructing  the  daughters  of  those  who  were  his  earli- 
er pupils.  It  was  the  period  to  which  he  had  always  designed  to 
restrict  his  active  labors  as  an  instructor,  and  he  took  the  necessary 
steps  to  provide  a  successor*  in  the  post  which  he  had  created,  as  well 
as  occupied  for  so  many  years.  No  sooner,  however,  was  it  known 
that  he  was  about  to  liberate  himself  from  the  daily  toils  and  cares 
of  his  profession,  than  he  was  solicited  by  the  friends  of  education  in 
Rhode  Island,  to  accept  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, then  just  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Robert  Allyn. 
Before  he  had  been  able,  entirely,  to  close  his  labors  as  a  teacher,  he 
received  from  the  governor  of  the  State,  a  commission  for  the  office 
in  question.  Upon  the  duties  of  that  office  he  entered  in  October 
1857,  bringing  to  them  qualifications,  such  as  a  mature  experience  in 
the  practical  details  of  education,  and  a  large  acquaintance  with  its 
broadest  and  most  comprehensive  interests  cannot  fail  to  bestow. 

We  have  thus  hastily  sketched  an  outline  of  the  course  of  profes- 
sional fidelity  and  success,  and  of  public  service  and  usefulness,  which 
Mr.  Kingsbury  has,  for  thirty  years,  quietly  and  unostentatiously  pur- 
sued in  the  community  with  which  he  has  been  identified.  We  now 
turn  from  the  instructor  to  the  school,  and  especially  to  the  interesting 
occasion  which  closed  his  connection  with  it  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth 
day  of  February,  1858.  The  account  of  the  exercises,  for  the  greater 
part,  we  have  taken  from  the  reports  that  appeared  in  the  Providence 
Journal. 

*Mr.  AmotPerrj. 
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REUNIOir  OF  THB  TOjma  LASIES'  HIGH  SOHOOI^  FXBBUABT  5tB,   1858. 

It  was  to  celebrate  this  retirement  of  Mr.  Kingsbury  from  the  charge 
of  the  school,  that  the  ladies'  both  matrons  and  maidens — who  had 
been  his  pupils,  assembled  on  that  day,  with  their  friends,  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Uniyersity. 

The  occasion,  though  private  in  its  nature,  brought  together  a  con- 
aderable  company  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Providence,  among  whom 
we  may  mention  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  the 
President  and  several  of  the  Professors  of  the  University,  and  several 
clergymen  of  different  denominations.  President  Wayland  occupied  the 
chair,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Swain  commenced  the  exercises  with  a  prayer,  after 
which  the  following  lines,  written  by  a  recent  member  of  the  school| 
were  sung  by  the  assembly  to  the  tune  of  Old  Hundred : 

"A  gntaful  band  we  come  to-day, 
Within  these  sacred  walls  to  pay 
A  parting  tribute  to  our  guide, 
Who  led  our  steps  to  wisdom's  tide. 

Here  are  the  friends  we  loved  of  yore, 
With  whom  we  studied  earthly  lore ; 
Who  trod  with  us  the  paths  of  truth, 
In  those  light  hearted  days  of  youth. 

Gone  from  us  now  those  sunny  hours, 
^  Vanished  like  dew  drops  from  the  flowers ; 

Passed  like  the  mist  from  off  the  hill, 
Yet  memory  fond  recalls  them  still. 

Within  a  generation's  span. 
The  union  ends  which  then  began ; 
Above,  in  heaven,  oh,  may  there  be, 
A  union  for  eternity." 

Dr.  Wayland  then  arose,  and  after  a  brief  explanation  of  the  origin 
and  import  of  the  scene  before  him,  made  in  substance  the  following 
address: 

'  This  occasion  sufficiently  explains  itself,  yet  I  cannot  refVain  frx)m  of- 

fering a  few  additional  words  by  way  of  personal  testimony.    To  me 
'  this  gathering  possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  for  I  have  known  this  institu- 

^  tion  from  its  commencement,  and  have  observed  its  progress  to  the  pres- 

ent hour.  It  arose,  as  the  sun  frequently  arises  on  the  morning  of  a  most 
brilliant  day,  amidst  clouds  and  mist  The  greater  part  of  our  citizens  at 
that  time  looked  at  the  attempt  as  very  public  spirited,  but  very  chimeri- 
cal Our  population  was  but  about  one-third  of  its  present  number.  It 
was  seen  that  such  schools  as  we  needed  could  be  sustained  in  Boston, 
New  Yoric  and  Philadelphia,  but  very  few  believed  that  we  could  sustain 
one  in  Providence.  Mr.  Kingsbury  thought  differently.  He  knew  us 
better  than  we  knew  ourselves.  He  commenced  his  school  in  the  foil 
belief  that  any  thing  which  deserves  success,  is  as  sure  to  succeed  ia 
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ProYidenco  as  anywhere  in  New  England.  The  result  justified  his  an- 
ticipations. His  school  was  immediately  filled,  and  fbr  thirty  years  with- 
out any  solicitation,  without  eyen  an  advertisement,  it  has  always  heen 
full  to  overflowing.  At  many  times  the  applicants  waiting  for  admissi<m 
were  numerous  enough  to  have  established  another  such  school  And 
this  much  has  been  achieved  without  pandering,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
ephemera]  &ncies  of  the  day,  without  an  efibrt  to  please  men  or  women, 
mothers  or  daughters,  except  by  the  fiuthful,  able  and  impartial  discharge 
of  every  duty.  Mr.  Kingsbury  determined  to  have  a  ladies'  school  which 
should  be  an  honor  to  Providence,  or  he  would  have  none  at  alL  He  has 
realized  his  idea,  and  the  results  are  spread  before  the  world.  There  is 
hardly  a  family  amongst  us,  which,  in  some  of  its  branches,  does  not  ac- 
knowledge with  gratitude  the  benefit  of  his  instructions  and  personal  in- 
fluence. You  can  hardly  collect  a  company  of  intelligent  young  ladies 
in  any  part  of  this  city,  without  finding  that  a  large  portion  of  them,  I 
was  going  to  say  the  most  intelligent  portion  of  them,  were  the  pupils 
of  this  school  But  its  influence  has  not  ended  here.  From  almost  every 
portion  of  our  country,  young  ladies  have  resorted  hither  for  instruction, 
and  of  those  who  were  to  thd  manor  bom,  a  large  number  have  been 
allured  away  firom  us  to  become  stars  of  the  fiirst  magnitude  in  almost 
every  city  in  the  land.  The  mother  of  the  Gracchi  pointed  to  her 
sons  as  her  jewels ;  but  I  know  no  man  among  us  who  is  so  rich  in  this 
sort  of  jewelry  as  Mr.  Kingsbury.  Five  hundred  of  his  pupils  look  upon 
him  with  gratitude  and  veneration,  and  at  this  very  moment  are  return- 
ing thanks  to  the  man  whose  whole  life  has  been  so  successfully  de- 
voted to  labors  for  their  intellectual  and  moral  improvement 

But  I  may  not  stop  here.  Though  you,  ladies,  have  had  so  much,  you 
have  not  had  all  of  John  Kingsbury.  While  he  has  thus  labored  for  you, 
there  has  hardly  been  a  benevolent  effort  undertaken  in  this  city,  which 
has  not  felt  the  benefit  of  his  wise  and  disinterested  efficiency.  Whether 
a  university  was  to  be  endowed,  or  a  church  to  be  established,  or  an 
association  to  be  lifted  out  of  difficulties,  or  a  society  of  young  men  to  be 
aided  and  directed  in  their  labors  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ,  John 
Kingsbury  was  the  man  to  do  it;  and  now  before  you  had  Mrly  let  him 
go,  the  State  has  seized  upon  him,  to  carry  forward  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, and  raise  the  schools  of  Rhode  Island  to  a  point  of  eminence  not  yet 
attained  by  any  similar  institutions  in  our  land.  Nihil  tetiffit  quod  mm 
cmavit — quad non  ad^ieanit.  Such  has  been  and  is  your  honored  instruc  • 
tor,  and  we  come  here  to  unite  with  you  to^lay  to  testify  to  the  appre- 
ciation in  which  he  is  held  by  all  good  men  in  the  city  of  Providence. . 

Mr.  Kingsbury,  being  called  upon  by  President  Wayland,  to  ^ve  an 
account  of  the  school,  then  narrated  its  history,  and  stated  the  principles 
on  which  it  had  been  conducted,  in  the  following  interesting  address : 

The  task  which  I  now  assume,  in  giving  the  history  of  a  school  that 
has  rested  entirely  on  a  single  individual,  and  that  individual  myself,  is 
one  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  "  quorum  pars  magna  fui,"  must  be  too 
prominent  not  to  expose  me  to  oensure.    Yet  relying  on  your  kindness, 
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I  know  of  no  other  way  but  to  proceed  and  use  that  little,  but  offenjuTe 
word,  which  may  subject  me  to  the  charge  of  egotism. 

Just  thirty-two  years  ago,  I  was  sitting  one  OTening  in  yonder  college 
building,  preparing  for  a  morning  recitation.  A  rap  at  the  door,  was 
followed  by  the  entrance  of  a  gentleman  then  well  known  in  this  com- 
munity, and  still  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  all  who  know  how 
much  he  did  to  give  a  healthful  impulse  to  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  this  city.  That  gentleman  was  the  late  Mr.  G.  A.  Dewitt  He 
came  to  propose  that  I  should  become  an  associate  principal  with  hin^  in 
the  instruction  of  the  Providence  High  School — an  institution  which  he 
had  organized  and  which  shared  largely  in  the  esteem  of  the  public 
The  proposition  was  accepted ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  April  1826,  just 
five  months  before  I  was  graduated  at  Brown  University,  I  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  this  engagement  In  this  school,  which  was  conducted  on 
the  monitorial  system  and  which  became  very  large,  I  remained  nearly 
two  years.  Daring  this  period  numerous  intimations  were  made  to  me 
that  a  smaller  and  more  select  school  for  young  ladies,  was  very  much 
needed.  Propositions  were  made  to  me  to  commence  such  an  one.  But 
as  a  separate  school  could  not  be  established,  without  injuring  the  gentle- 
man with  whom  I  was  associated,  it  was  decided  to  make  a  separate  depart- 
ment in  the  High  School  exclusively  for  young  ladies,  and  hence  the  name 
'*  Young  Ladies*  High  School.  '*  This  name,  it  should  be  remembered,  was 
not  then  used  to  designate  the  highest  grade  of  Public  Schools.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  school,  whose  thirtieth  anniversary  we  celebrate  to-day. 

In  the  circular  which  was  printed  to  announce  the  opening  of  this  de- 
partment of  the  High  School — ^the  only  advertisement  of  any  kind  ever 
sent  forth  to  secure  public  attention — the  following  language  was  used  to 
express  the  leading  idea :  **  Our  object  in  the  establishment  of  this  depart- 
ment, is,  to  afford  young  ladies  such  facilities  for  education,  that  they  will 
be  under  less  necessity  of  spending  abroad  the  most  important  period  of 
their  lives;  a  period  in  which  a  mother^s  judicious  care  is  so  necessary  to 
the  formation  of  character.  In  this  undertaking,  we  look  for-support  only 
among  those,  who  wish  their  daughters  to  acquire  a  thorough  education. 
Ko  attempt  will  be  made  to  gain  the  approbation  of  such  as  would  prefer 
showy  and  superficial  accomplishments,  to  a  well  regulated  mind." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  enterprise  was  regarded  as  some- 
what chimerical,  and  that  many  were  ready  to  predict  that  it  would  end  in 
fiulure.  How  well  it  has  succeeded,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  It  is  quite 
certain,  that  whatever  measure  of  success  may  seem  to  others  to  have 
been  secured,  my  own  expectations  and  hopes  have  never  been  realized. 
No  one  knows  so  well  as  myself,  what  have  been  the  defects  of  the  school. 
Indeed  every  successive  day  has  caused  them  to  be  more  clearly  revealed 
to  me.  Yet  injustice  to  myself,  I  may  say  that  I  have  struggled  con- 
stantiy  to  remedy  these  deficiencies;  and  so  far  as  they  have  remained 
to  this  hour,  it  has  been  owing  rather  to  the  want  of  ability  on  my  part, 
than  to  the  want  of  an  intense  desire  to  remove  them.    I  am  happy  to 

believe  tiut  it  is  the  just  i4>preci8tion  of  this  desire  and  effort  to  make  a 
No.  13.— [Vol.  V.,  No.  1.]— 2. 
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good  school,  which  has  resulted  in  the  oontznned  &Yor  of  this  oommimity 
to  the  present  time. 

The  number  of  scholars  was  at  first  limited  to  thirty-six ;  but  the  ac- 
commodations allowing  it,  the  number  was  soon  increased  to  forty.  Three 
more  were  added  after  the  erection  of  the  present  building,  and  forty- 
three  has  been  the  fixed  number  ever  since.  No  pressure  of  circum- 
stances has  eyer  induced  me  to  add  a  single  one  beyond  the  prescribed 
number,  except  when  by  some  mistake  or  misapprehension  a  member  of 
the  school  was  upon  the  point  of  being  excluded.  In  such  a  case,  the 
individual  has  been  received  as  a  supernumerary  and  gratuitous  scholar. 
At  the  end  of  six  months,  the  complement  of  scholars  was  full.  Since 
this  period,  there  has  always  been  a  list  of  applications  in  advance  of  the 
full  number,  varying  from  twenty  to  sixty.  When  I  decided  to  bring 
my  connection  with  the  school  to  a  close,  there  were  thirty-two  names  on 
this  list  The  admissions  for  the  whole  period  have  been  Jive  hundred 
andj^tysecen.  Eighty  of  these  have  died,  of  whom  forty  were  nuurried. 
Two  hundred  and  eighty-two  have  been  married ;  consequently  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  remain  single.  It  should  be  added,  however,  to 
prevent  mistake,  that  a  large  part  of  these  have  scarcely  yet  reached  a 
mature  age.  Eighty-one  of  the  whole  number  have  been  named  Mary, 
sixty-one  Sarah  or  Sally,  and  fifi;y-one  Elizabeth  or  Eliza. 

For  the  last  ten  years  I  have  been  instructing  the  second  generation. 
No  circumstance  is  more  grateful  to  me  than  the  fiu:t  that  almost  every 
individual  of  this  class,  old  enough  and  sufficiently  near  to  attend  school, 
has  become  or  has  sought  to  become  a  member  of  the  school.  By  no 
persons  has  there  been  more  regent  expressed  at  my  withdrawal  from  the 
office  of  instructor,  than  by  my  former  scholars  who  wish  to  commit 
their  daughters  to  my  care. 

To  those  who  are  fiuniliar  with  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  education 
now,  but  who  know— except  as  a  matter  of  history — ^little  of  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  thirty  years,  the  establishment  and 
successful  operation  of  a  school  like  this,  may  seem  a  very  small  affair. . 
Gould  wo,  however,  place  them  at  the  beginning  of  this  series  of  years 
and  with  them  trace  all  the  circumstances  adverse  to  success,  it  would  be 
much  easier  to  make  that  impression  which  is  so  necessary  to  a  perfect 
understanding  of  the  sutgect  Allow  me  to  give  two  or  three  fllustra- 
tions  for  this  purpose.  At  that  period  the  range  of  studies  in  female 
education  was  very  limited  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  present  In 
addition  to  the  elementary  branches,  a  little  of  History,  a  smattering  of 
French,  and  a  few  lessons  in  painting  or  embroidery,  were  thought  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  education  of  girls.  The  study  of  the  Latin  Language, 
of  Algebra,  of  (Geometry,  and  of  the  higher  English  branches,  was  intro- 
duced into  few  schools  out  of  the  cify  of  Boston,  and  it  was  thought 
visionary  to  attempt  the  study  of  them  here.  In  &ct  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible to  escape  ridicule  in  making  the  experiment  Even  the  boys  in  the 
street  were  sometimes  heard  to  say  in  derision,  ^'  there  goes  the  man  who 
is  teaching  the  girls  to  learn  Latin.'*  jJ  need  not  say  how  great  a  change 
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baft  taken  place  in  this  respect  What  was  then  thought  to  be  eztraT»- 
gant  and  Tisionary  is  now  a  yeiy  common-place  matter,  and  an  approved 
and  established  fkct 

The  snbject  of  vacations  will  fbmish  another  illastration.  Thirty  years 
ago,  the  public  schools  were  allowed  the  Friday  after  each  quarterly  ex- 
amination. Thus  the  enormous  amount  of  just  four  days  in  the  year,  in 
addition  to  the  Fourth  of  July  and  Thanksgiving,  was  allowed  for  vaca- 
tion. Private  schools  generally  had  no  vacation  at  all  Such  was  the 
state  of  public  opinion  that  in  tiie  organization  of  this  school,  it  was  not 
deemed  politic  to  take  more  than  four  wedcs  vacation  at  first,  and  this 
was  thought  by  some  persons  to  be  an  unwarrantable  liberty.  The  same 
public  opinion  will  not  now  be  satisfied  with  less  than  eight  weeks  vaca- 
tion even  in  public  schools. 

The  terms  for  tuition  in  private  schools  will  furnish  still  another  illus- 
tration. Thirty  years  ago  the  price  of  tuition  in  the  highest  classical 
school  in  this  city,  was  five  dollars  a  quarter.  I  had  the  temerity  to 
chaiige  twelve  and  a  half  dollars  for  the  same  time,  or  fifly  dollars  a  year ; 
and  what  is  most  marvellous,  teachers  were  the  most  offended  at  the  in- 
novation. They  did  not  perceive  that  if  the  experiment  proved  success- 
ful, it  would  be  a  benefit  to  them ;  and  if  unsuccessAil  it  could  do  them 
no  harm.  Accordingly  the  teacher  who  felt  himself  most  aggrieved  by 
the  extravagant  price  of  tuition,  could  at  the  end  of  two  years  have  as 
many  scholars  at  ten  dollars  a  quarter  as  he  had  previously  taught  at 
half  that  sum ;  and  thus  was  so  much  injured  that  his  income  was 
doubled.     I  have  never  tried  to  avoid  injuring  teachers  in  this  way. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  speak  of  the  school-room  and  furniture.  At 
the  outset,  it  was  deemed  important  to  arrange  and  furnish  the  school- 
room in  such  a  manner  that  the  transition  firom  well  furnished  homes  to 
the  place  of  study,  should  not  present  the  wretohed  contrast  which  had 
been  too  common  previous  to  that  period.  Frequently,  a  room  set  aside 
as  unfit  even  for  trade  or  for  mechanical  purposes,  was  selected  and  fitted 
up  in  the  cheapest  manner,  as  the  place  where  the  daughters  of  our  richest 
and  most  respectable  people  were  to  be  instructed.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  avoid  this  mistake,  a  building,  which  stood  where  the  present  one  now 
stands,  and  which  had  been  used  as  a  school-room  by  the  venerable  Oliver 
Angell  of  this  city,  was  procured,  and  entirely  refitted  for  the  purpose. 
The  old  desks  and  seate  were  removed,  the  walls  were  neatly  papered, 
the  whole  floor  was  carpeted — a  luxury  until  then  unknown  in  this  coun- 
try so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn — and  the  room  was  furnished  with 
desks  covered  with  broadcloth,  and  with  chairs  instead  of  stiff  backed 
seats.  Some  very  excellent  people  lifted  up  their  hands  in  astonidiment, 
and  said  that  it  wa^  a  pity  to  have  so  much  money  wasted  I  That  this 
fhmiture  would  need  to  be  renewed  so  often  that  the  expense  could  not  be 
sustained  1  The  hovelty  of  such  a  school-room  attracted  many  visitors, 
not  only  from  this  city  but  ttam  abroad.  One  gentieman  from  Kentucky, 
being  in  Hartford,  came  here  solely  to  see  it ;  and  it  was  not  tiH  the  ex- 
ample was  followed  in  many  places,  and  when  even  our  public  schoolfl 
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had  undergone  a  great  change  in  this  respect,  that  tfaifl  room  ceased  to 
be  an  object  of  attraction. 

The  old  room,  however,  was  low  studded  and  badly  Tentilated.  Thef^- 
fore,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  and  in  accordaikce  with  the  increased 
knowledge  of  physiology  and  school  architecture,  the  old  building  gave 
place  to  the  present  structure ;  which  for  beauty,  oonTenienoe,  comfort 
and  health,  is  supassed  by  few,  if  any,  in  the  country.  So  great  was  the 
regard  for  the  old  building  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  earlier  members 
of  the  school,  that  it  was,  out  of  deference  to  that  regard,  taken  down 
and  much  of  it  burned,  lest,  if  it  should  be  removed,  itmi^t  be  occupied 
as  a  residence  by  some  degraded  specimens  of  humanity.  As  beautifid 
as  the  new  room  is,  I  have  been  told  by  some  of  the  earlier  scholars,  that 
the  effect  on  their  minds  is  not  so  great  as  that  which  was  produced  by 
their  first  entrance  into  the  old  one.  The  present  room,  though  a  great 
improvement  on  the  former  one,  is  by  no  means  so  fiff  in  advance  of  the 
times  as  was  the  old.  Indeed  it  would  have  been  a  needless  extrava- 
gance to  have  made  it  so.  And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  the  desks 
and  chairs,  which  were  thought  to  be  an  expenditure  so  extravagant  and 
wasteful  at  the  organization  of  the  school,  are  still  standing  in  the  new 
building.  After  having  been  used  thirty  years,  they  are  so  good,  that 
with  proper  care  they  may  last  many  years  longer. 

A  punctual  and  regular  attendance  at  school,  I  have  deemed  a  very 
important  element  of  success.  As  one  of  the  means  of  accomplishing  this 
end,  a  record  of  every  minute^s  lateness  and  absence  has  been  kept  firom 
the  beginning ;  and  from  this  record  it  would  be  easy  to  shew  every  in- 
dividual the  exact  amount  of  her  deficiency.  But  as  the  reading  of  this, 
would  really  *'  tell  tales  out  of  school,"  it  shall  be  omitted  on  this  occa^ 
sion.  Let  me  rather  add  that  a  very  large  number  have  manifested  a 
praiseworthy  zeal  to  keep  their  names  free  from  any  demerita  Some- 
times this  may  have  been  carried  too  far ;  but  probably  the  number  who 
deserve  any  blame  for  their  zeal  in  securing  a  perfect  attendance,  is  very 
small  A  large  number  have  attended  an  entire  year  without  a  single 
mark  for  deficiency.  And  this  may  be  considered  quite  an  effort^  when 
it  is  said  that  all  who  were  not  in  their  seats,  though  they  may  have  been 
within  the  door  or  half-way  from  the  door  to  their  seats,  have  been 
marked,  at  least  one  minute  late.  Several  have  attended  two  entire 
years— one  three  years  and  one  quarter,  and  another  four  years,  without 
a  single  mark  of  deficiency.  This  last  individual  was  not  late  during  the 
whole  of  a  course  of  nearly  six  years;  nor  absent  during  this  period,  witii 
two  exceptions — the  one  of  five  days,  in  her  fifth  school  year,  on  account 
of  the  death  of  fiiends — the  other,  of  ten  days,  near  the  dose  of  hec 
school,  on  account  of  her  own  sickness,  by  measles. , 

This  young  lady  is  one  of  the  second  generation,  and  the  case  is  espe- 
cially commended  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  sup- 
pose that  all  virtue  and  true  wortii  belong  to  past  generations.  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  school,  I  have  lost,  at  three  different  times, 
eteven  weeks,  and  hare  been  late  one  mioute.    But  as  I  was  within  the 
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door  when  ilie  dock  finished  Btriking,  and  as  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
remit  the  demerit  for  one  minute's  lateness,  if  that  has  been  the  only 
msric  against  a  scholar,  I,  therefore,  take  tbis,  the  only  occasion  which 
will  be  presented  to  me,  to  ask  for  the  removal  of  this  one  demerit  I 
-wiQ  promise  nerer  to  repeat  the  offense  under  similar  circumstances. 
Shall  it  not  be  done? 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  why,  for  many  years,  there  have 
been  no  examinations  or  exhibitions  in  this  school.  This  question  may 
demand  an  answer.  At  the  end  of  the  first  six  months  of  its  exist- 
ence, there  was  a  brief  examination  and  exhibition,  which  was  limited  to 
half  a  day.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  a  still  more  general  and  public  one 
took  place,  in  a  hall  which  was  capable  of  holding  three  hundred  per- 
sons. The  hall  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Afterwards,  at  intervals 
of  two  or  three  years,  three  classes  of  five  members  in  each,  were,  at  the 
time  of  leaving  school,  subjected  to  a  critical  examination  for  two  or  three 
dayS|  before  committees  of  intelligent  genUemen,  who  were  specially  in- 
vited to  be  present  for  this  purpose,  and  who  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  given  them,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  examination.  Tes- 
timonials expressing  the  results  of  these  examinations  were  given  by 
tiiese  several  committees.  That  which  was  presented  after  the  examina- 
tion of  the  first  of  these  classes,  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  distinguished 
genUeman  who  presides  on  this  occasion,  and  I  will  ask  Professor  Lin- 
coln to  read  it 

pRoviDSNCK,  Dee,  8th,  1831. 
Mr.  Jobm  KiMOflBURT  :— 

Sir  : — ^The  UDdersigDed,  who  have,  for  the  last  three  days,  attended  the  exami- 
natioa  of  the  yoong  ladies  who  have  completed  the  course  of  study  pursued  un- 
der your  instruction  in  the  Young  Ladies'  High  School,  would  do  injustice  to  the 
young  ladies,  and  to  yourself,  as  well  as  to  themselves,  if  they  did  not  communi- 
cate to  yon  the  impression  which  they  have  received  from  the  exercises  which  it 
was  their  pleasore  to  witness. 

The  cl«B  was  examined  in  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  as  far  as  affected  quadratic 
equations.  Plane  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistiy,  the  Philosophy  of 
Natural  History,  General  History,  the  History  of  the  United  States,  Logic,  the 
Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  Virgil's  ^neid,  Cicero's  Orations,  and  English  Com- 
position. We  were  inform^  that  they  had  pursued  also  the  study  of  Blair's 
Rhetoric,  Intellectual  Philosophy,  Watts  on  the  Mind,  Botany,  Political  Economy, 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  Natural  Theology.  In  these  latter  departments  of  science 
the  time  allotted  for  these  exercises  did  not  allow  of  our  witnessing  their  pro- 
ficienoy. 

The  examination  was  conducted,  on  your  part,  with  the  manifest  desire  of  pre- 
senting to  the  committee  a  full  and  candid  exhibition,  both  of  the  acquisitions  of 
your  pupils,  and  also  of  the  modes  of  instruotion  under  which  those  acquisitions 
had  been  made.  It  was  your  wish  that  we  should  test  their  knowledge  by  any 
questions  which  we  might  wish  to  propose.  Having  frequently  availed  ourselves 
ti  this  privilege,  we  feel  a  oonfidenoe  in  our  opinions  which  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  attained. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure,  that,  under  these  circumstances,  we  are  enabled  to 
state  that  the  young  ladies  evinced  a  thorough,  free,  and  &miliar  acquaintance 
with  every  branch  of  science  in  which  they  were  examined.  It  was  also  evident 
that  they  had  s^^oquired  knowledge  as  to  expand  and  invigorate  every  power  of 
the  mind,  thus  accomplishing  the  highest  object  of  education.  And  we  particu- 
larly remarked  that  the  thrilling  desire  to  excel,  by  which  they  were  animated, 
seemed  unalloyed  with  the  least  appearance  of  rivalry ;  and  that  the  confidence 
in  the  certainty  of  their  knowledge  which  their  attainmentB  justly  conferred,  was 
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everywhere  blended  with  that  reBned  delioaoy  of  chaTaoter  whioh  hrwB  tho 
highest  ornament  of  the  female  sex. 

In  presenting  yon  with  this  ws^oUy  nnsolicited  testimonial,  we  assure  you  that 
your  sueoess  fully  realizes  our  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  that  we  know  of 
BO  sitoation  whatever,  in  which  our  daughters  oonld  be  plaoed  under  better  ad- 
vantages for  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation,  than  are  enjoyed  in  your  institution. 
Allow  us  to  add  that  we  believe  yon  would  render  a  valuable  service  to  the 
cause  of  female  education,  by  furnishing  the  public  with  an  account  of  the  mode 
of  instruction  which  you  have  pursued  with  such  signal  success. 
We  are,  Dear  Sir,  with  sentiments  of  great  respect,  your  obedient  servantB, 

F.  Watland,    Wm.  T.  Grinnell, 
Z.  AzxBit,         Thos.  T.  Watirman, 
Hbnby  Bobs,    R.  Elton. 

After  the  third  and  last  of  these  examinations,  feeling  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  school  was  sufficientlj  well  known,  and  that  there  were  many 
disadvantages  attending  the  more  or  less  public  display  arising  from  these 
occasions,  I  determined  to  throw  open  the  school,  at  all  times,  to  parents  and 
friends  of  education,  and  to  discontinue  all  regular  public  examinations. 

Upon  no  other  subject  has  there  been  a  greater  diversity  of  opinion 
among  teachers,  than  that  of  emulation.  While  there  are  some  minds 
that  will  be  incited  to  go  forward  by  the  mere  love  of  what  is 
right,  it  is  not  so  with  mankind  generally.  Qod,  himself,  in  his  gospel, 
has  condescended  to  appeal  to  our  hopes  and  fears,  as  well  as  to  our  love ; 
and  I  have  not  hesitated  to  suppose  that  we,  hereby,  may  leam  a  useful 
lesson  in  adapting  our  instructions  to  the  minds  of  the  young.  Though 
I  have  ever  endeavored  to  place  before  them  the  highest  motive,  regard  to 
the  will  of  God,  I  have  not  hesitated,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  to  award, 
not  prizes,  but  testimonials  for  excellence  in  every  department  of  the 
school.  These  have  been  varied.  Sometimes  they  have  been  graded 
lists  of  names  posted  up  in  the  school-room,  giving  the  relative  rank  of 
each  scholar.  At  other  times,  they  have  been  gold  and  silver  medals,  or 
books,  or  a  simple  vignette  of  the  interior  of  the  school -room.  These 
have  been  the  most  effective  for  the  longest  period  of  time.  I  know  that 
I  can  appeal  to  my  beloved  pupils  now  present,  to  bear  me  out  in  saying, 
that  the  desire  to  excel,  however  strong,  has  seldom,  if  ever,  had  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  the  ill  will  of  one  towards  another,  or  to  mar  the  sense 
of  justice.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  judgment  of  the 
school  in  reference  to  true  excellence  in  any  particular  individual  has  not 
been  correct    The  aggregate  judgment  has  always  been  right. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  topic  of  government  is  too  delicate  for  dis- 
cussion on  the  present  occasion ;  and  yet  in  its  bearing  on  education,  it 
is  second  to  none.  There  is  no  other,  in  which,  after  all  my  endeavors,  I 
have  come  so  &r  short  of  my  ideal  It  has  been  my  aim  to  have  the  gov- 
ernment as  strictly  parental  as  possible,  and  so  to  govern  that  the  school 
might  think  that  they  were  doing  it  all  themselves. 

I  have  endeavored  to  govern  as  little  as  the  case  would  allow ;  yet  re- 
garding an  ungovemed  school  as  necessarily  a  bad  one,  I  Vitve  been  com- 
pelled, sometimes,  to  pursue  such  a  course  as  has  seemed  to  some  unnec- 
essarily rigid.  In  this  respect,  however,  I  am  willing  to  appeal  from  the 
school  girl  to  the  woman.    It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  know  that  many 
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baye  already  changed  their  opinions,  and  learned  to  approve  what»  in 
their  school  days,  they  were  inclined  to  condemn.  There  cannot  be  a 
clearer  deduction  from  the  teachings  of  the  past,  than  that  no  school  can 
exist  any  great  length  of  time,  without  requiring  some  things  which  will 
be  distasteful  to  the  young,  and  which  will  clash  with  the  current  senti- 
ments of  much  of  what  is  called  good  society.  For  though  the  tendency 
of  such  society  is  towards  the  largest  liberty,  yet  this  same  society  will 
not  long  tolerate  a  school  which  is  conducted  on  this  principle. 

But  the  time  is  passing,  and  I  must  not  extend  my  remarks.  Were  I 
to  sum  up,  in  few  words,  the  characteristics  of  the  school,  or  rather  what 
I  haye  aimed  to  make  these  characteristics,  a  part  of  them  would  be  the 
foUowing: 

1.  To  have  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  school  always  right 

2.  To  have  the  scholars  feel  that  no  excellence  in  intellectual  attain- 
ments can  atone  for  defects  in  moral  character. 

8.  To  form  exact  habits,  not  only  in  study,  but  in  every  thing. 

4.  To  have  all  the  arrangements  of  the  school  such  as  are  adapted  to 
educate  woman. 

6.  To  educate  the  whole  number  well,  rather  than  to  elevate  a  few  to 
distinction. 

6.  To  train  them  to  happiness  and  usefulness  by  a  harmonious  cultiva- 
tion of  ill  the  powers  of  the  mind,  rather  than  to  render  them  remarka- 
ble for  genius  or  intellect 

7.  To  make  them  intelligent  and  efficient  without  being  prone  to  osten- 
tation or  pretension. 

8.  To  make  them  feel  that  common  sense  is  more  valuable  than  litera- 
ry or  scientific  culture. 

9.  To  make  elementary  studies  prominent  throughout  the  whole  course ; 
so  that  spelling— old-fashioned  spelling — and  the  higher  ancient  classics 
have  sometimes  been  contemporaneous  studies. 

There  are  those  who  regard  the  school  as  a  successful  one.  If  it  has 
been  such  as  to  justify  this  impression,  some  of  the  elements  of  that  suc- 
cess, in  addition  to  those  ahready  given,  are  the  following ;  all  of  them 
having  reference  to  myse]£ 

1.  Unremitting  labor  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time. 

2.  Never  being  so  satisfied  with  past  or  present  success  as  to  indulge  a 
tendency  to  inactivity. 

8.  B^inning  eveiy  term  with  the  same  strong  desire  to  make  some 
additional  improvement,  as  I  at  first  felt  for  success  itself. 

4.  Adopting  every  real  improvement  in  education,  whether  it  was  de- 
manded by  public  sentiment  or  not 

5.  Rejecting  every  thing  which  did  not  approve  itself  to  my  judgment 
after  examination  and  trials  though  it  might  be  demanded  by  public  senti- 
ment 

6.  Never  allowing  the  public  to  become  better  acquainted  than  myself 
with  educational  interests,  especially  such  as  related  to  the  education  of 
young  ladies. 
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7.  Daily  seeking  the  special  aid  of  Heayenly  wisdom  and  gttklanoe. 

And  now  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  I  find  myself  but  imperfectly  sat- 
isfied with  the  result  Tet,  as  I  look  upon  the  long  line  of  those,  who 
have  been  members  of  the  school,  as  I  behold  them  adorning  the  stations 
of  life  allotted  them  by  Divine  Providence — ^whether  or  not  I  hare  been 
instrumental  in  any  degree  in  preparing  them  for  these  stations — ^I  am 
not  unwilling  to  challenge  the  world  to  present  a  more  intelligent,  a  more 
efficient,  a  wiser  or  a  nobler  band  of  women. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  though  men  die,  institutions  live.  Though 
I  Icaye  the  Toung  Ladies*  High  School  to-day,  the  institution  Utcs.  May 
he  who  wiU  assume  the  charge  of  it,  meet  with  the  same  &yor  from  this 
community,  that  I  have  received,  and  may  the  results  which  he  shall  pro- 
duce, be  far  more  satisfactory  both  to  himself  and  others,  than  those 
which  have  attended  my  labors. 

At  the  close  of  these  remarks  by  Mr.  Kingsbury,  the  following  contri- 
butions from  those  who  had  been  members  of  the  school,  were  read  to  the 
audience  by  Professors  Lincoln  and  Dunn,  whose  services  in  this  respect, 
added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion. 

1.  The  examination  of  1884.  By  Mbs.  Janb  Antoomt  Eambs,  a  man- 
her  of  the  does  of  that  year. 

On  this  day,  dawns  a  new  era  in  the  educational  history  of  our 
fair  city, — ^the  close  of  the  Young  Ladies'  High  School,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  its  first  Principal ;  of  one  who,  for  thirty  years,  has 
made  himself  respected  and  beloved  by  aU  who  have  been  privileged  to  be 
his  pupils.  Doubtless,  this  day,  and  this  event,  will  call  forth  contribu- 
tions from  abler  pens  than  mine ;  still,  may  I  hope  that  my  offering,  hum- 
ble though  it  be,  will  not  scornfully  be  put  aside. 

Being,  emphatically,  one  of  the  *^  old  scholars,"  I  feel  myself  privileged 
to  go  back  to  the  time  when  many  of  these  &ir  girls  before  me  had  not 
entered  upon  this  mortal  life,  and  to  tell  them  a  littie  about  the  class  of 
which  it  was  my  happy  lot  to  be  one,  and  of  the  examination  which  closed 
our  career  as  members  of  the  **  Young  Ladies'  High  School."  We  num- 
bered five ;  perhaps,  like  Rory  O'Moore,  we  thought "  there  is  luck  in 
odd  numbers."  Two  of  the  class  had  been  seven  years  in  the  school ; 
two,  five ;  and  one,  only  two.  We  were  studious  girls,  ( I  am  sure  I  may 
say  that  without  taking  too  much  upon  myself;)  and,  as  in  those  ancient 
days  we  went  to  school  for  the  old-&shioned  purpose  of  itudying^  not 
playing^  we,  really  had  not  been  all  that  time  at  school  for  nothing.  Our 
Principal,  ("  may  he "  in  Eastern  parlance,  ^*  live  a  thousand  years,  and 
may  his  shadow  never  grow  less,")  judged  it  expedient  to  finish  our 
school  course  by  a  public  examination ;  and  so,  at  the  dose  of  the  sum- 
mer term,  in  1884,  the  examination  took  place.  As,  unfortunately,  no 
"  chiel  was  among  us  taking  notes,"  I  have  nothing  but  my  memory  to 
help  me  out  with  the  recollections  of  that  all  important  examination, 
which  was  held  in  Franklin  Hall,  larger  at  that  time  than  ihii^  when  «d- 
tendon  and  expansion  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  our  sex  makes  up  in 
circumference  for — ^I  shall  not  say  what    Our  examination  lasted  two 
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daya  Ob  the  fint  day,  thare  w«re  prewnt  only  <rar  *'paienud  dori'm* 
fms ;"  ilie  Fbeolty  of  Brown  UBircnity,  the  sdiool  committee^  the  clergy, 
and  the  learned  men  of  our  city,  not  included  in  the  abore-mentioned 
bodies.  These  ^*  graye  and  rerereDd  seigniors'*  were  permitted,  nay,  re- 
quested,  to  pot  to  us  any  questions  they  pleased ;  and  in  many  of  the 
lesBons,  I  beg  pardon,  "branches  of  seienee^  in  which  we  were  examined, 
oar  Principal,  witii  becoming  modesty,  retired  into  the  background,  leav- 
ing particular  members  of  those  learned  bodies  to  conduct  the  examina- 
tion themselTes.  On  tiie  second  day,  besides  thosQ  present  the  day  be- 
fore, each  member  of  the  class  was  allowed  to  invite  thirty  of  her  friends, 
while  the  Principal  invited  as  many  more  as  the  hall  would  comfortably 
seat  On  each  day  the  examination  lasted  five  hours.  At  one  time  we 
were  soaring  along  the  blue  vaults  of  Heaven,  gazing  at  planets  and  dis- 
tant worlds ;  and  at  another,  we  were  plunging  into  the  very  depths  of 
the  earth.  Now,  we  were  discoursing  of  Kings,  Queens,  and  royal  per- 
sonages, as  though  we  were  as  fiuniliarly  acquainted  with  them  as  with 
our  alphabet ;  and  now,  showing  how  thoroughly  conversant  we  were  with 
grammatical,  rhetorical  and  philosophical  lore.  Anon,  we  were  standing 
before  the  blackboard,  demonstrating  intricate  problems ;  showing  con- 
dusively  that  A,  B,  G,  equalled  D,  £,  F ;  and  then,  by  cabalistic  figures, 
proving  that  *' plus *^ and  "minus*-  if  properly  managed,  would  come  out 
right  at  the  last  To  show  that  females  could  use  more  tongues  than  one, 
our  acquirements  in  Latin  and  French  were  brought  forward,  and  I  am 
ashamed  to  add,  in  Greek,  too,  for  I  am  afiraid  we  now  know  Greek,  as 
many  of  us  know  distinguished  personages — cnly  hy  tight. 

Then  came  "  the  grand  finale,**  each  one  reading  a  composition ;  the 
valedictory  calling  forth,  as  usual,  a  great  display  of  white  handkerchief^ 
and  what  is  not  so  plea»ant^  or  so  roihantic^  a  great  blowing  of  noses ! 

And  then  each  member  of  the  class  was  presented  with  a  testimonial, 
to  the  effect  that  she  had  **  finished  the  course  of  study  pursued  at  the 
Young  Ladies'  High  School** 

At  this  late  period  of  time,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  recall  what  we 
wore,  at  that  grand  examination ;  but  of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  no  one  ap- 
peared in  a  "  pea-green  silk  skirt  and  white  basque  ;'*  neither  did  any  one 
sport  a  '* scarlet  petticoat;**  those  costumes  not  having  then  been  intro- 
duced into  fashionable  life. 

For  more  than  twenty  years,  our  class  remained  unbroken.  All  mar- 
ried ;  an,  except  one,  had  smiling  children  around  them ;  all,  but  one, 
crossed  tiie  Atlantic — some,  more  than  once — and  visited  foreign  scenes. 
At  last  came  Death,  and  took  the  fairest,  loveliest  of  all  In  her  ripe 
beauty  and  matured  womanhood,  she  passed  away  firom  this  world  of 
sorrow  and  trouble,  to  one  where  all  is  joy  and  happiness  forever. 

We  were  five;  and  although 

**  One  is  dead,  her  spirit  is  in  Heaven/' 

we  say,  like  Wordsworth*8  "little  maid,**  we  are  five  still. 

And  now,  loved  classmates  and  fellow  pupils  of  the  ^*  Young  Ladies* 
High  School,'*  I  bid  you  farewell.    May  the  memory  of  our  school-days 
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be  eyer  pleasant  and  fragrant ;  and  may  he,  who  for  thirty  years  has  stood 
at  the  helm,  and  guided  this  institution  on  its  onward  and  upward  course, 
be  abundantly  blessed  by  the  loving  Father  of  us  all. 

2.  Zinea  to  My  Teacher,    By  Isabel  £.  Ballou,  a  recent  pupiL 

Hail  to  the  chief,  who  in  triamph  adrances. 

Trumpet  and  pibroch,  to  greet  him  may  sound ; 
We,  to  our  chief,  give  five  hundred  bright  glances, 
Smiles  from  one  lip  to  another  go  round. 

Dear  will  his  greeting  seem. 

Where'er  his  face  may  gleam, 
Under  the  bright  sun,  or  where  the  dark  shade  is ; 

Then  let  our  welcome  be, 

Long  live  John  Kingsbury  ; 
Hail  to  the  chief  of  five  hundred  young  ladies. 

Thirty  long  yean  of  his  life  has  he  striven. 

Battling  with  ignorance ;  harder,  by  far, 
Than  that  which  history  to  us  has  given,— 
Europe's  remarkable  *' Thirty  Years'  War.** 

Long  has  he  fought,  and  well ; 

But  for  his  shot  and  shell. 
Lexicons,  at  us,  their  "  parts  of  speech"  thundered. 

Then  give  him  nil  respect ; 

He,  who  for  intellect 
Fought,  and  has  conquered,  this  valiant  five  hundred. 

Presidents  of  our  most  wonderful  nation. 

Find  it  hard  work  to  rule  men  at  their  will ; 
What  would  they  think  of  the  nice  situation, 
Foity-three  school  girls,  at  once,  to  keep  still. 

Haik !  from^e  sky  a  sound 

Comes  through  the  air  around. 
And  from  the  depths  of  the  lowermost  Hades, 

"  Shall  we  not  praise  him,  then. 

Champion  of  married  men ; 
He  who  kept  silent  five  hundred  young  ladies." 

No  more  shall  we,  in  our  ante-room  crowded, 
Sad,  of  the  length  of  our  lessons  complain ; 
Nor,  when  our  forms  in  our  wrappers  are  shrouded, 
Shall  we  e'er  hear  of  such  kissing  again. 

Kisses  to  right  oi  us, 

Kisses  to  left  of  us, 
Kisses  in  front  of  us,  volleyed  and  thundered, 

And  we  shall  see  no  more. 

What  we  have  seen  before, 
Out  of  the  school-house  door,  cbaige  oicr  five  hundred. 

But  he  has  left  us : — in  vain  we  lament  him ; 

Vain,  to  his  High  School  we  call  him  again; 
For  as  Commissioner,  Governor  has  sent  him, 
AU  of  our  High  Schools  to  superintend. 
But  when  we  meet  again, 
Where'er  we  may  be  then, 
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Under  the  bright  taa,  or  where  the  duk  shade  is, 

Let  us  sU  shout  with  glee, 

Long  lire  John  Kingsbury  ; 
Hsil  to  the  chief  of  five  hundred  young  Isdies. 

m 

8.  Sonnet^  and  Address  to  the  pretent  memben  of  the  Schools   B^  Mas. 
B.  T.  WiLLmo,  of  Philadelphia. 

Stay  yet  awhile,  thou  fair  meridian  hour ! 

Oh,  happy  noon  of  life,  more  slowly  glide ! 

From  these  calm  heights  we  see  the  rslleys  wide 

Of  yonth*s  hot  morning  journey.    O'er  us  tower 

The  steeps  which  yet,  with  stepe  of  firmer  power 

And  readier  vigor,  since  by  action  tried, 

Our  feet  should  climb.    Meantime,  the  monntain's  side 

Is  sweet ; — sweet  every  gsthered  flower 

Our  hands  enfold,  snd  sweet  the  sonny  air. 

Warmth,  deamess,  fragrance,  brightness,  round  as  spread  *. 

From  TsJe  and  plain,  soft  breeaes  upward  bear 

Echoes  of  tones  that  made  the  morning  glad  :— 

Linger,  fair  noon !    Blest  memories  of  thy  light 

Shall  brighten  all  our  pathway  till  the  night. 


Such  is  the  strain  that,  from  the  matron  band 
Of  elder  sisters  downward  floats  to  you. 
Young  pilgrims  through  the  valleys,  fresh  with  dew. 
And  bright  with  sunbeams,  of  the  morning  land. 

They  waft  their  greeting  through  the  mid*<)ay  air, 
And  pausing  on  the  steep  and  upward  slope. 
With  voices  soft  with  memory,  glad  with  hope. 
Would  say  *  not  Yovtit  alone,  but  Lirx  is  (air.* 

But  late  they  wandered  'neath  yon  cloudless  skies , 
Glowed  on  their  heads  the  sacred,  early  light ; 
And  radiant  mists  of  rooming  veiled  the  height 
Where  now  their  arduous  noontide  pathway  lies. 

Oft  would  they  press  the  turf  with  fervid  haste ; 
Then,  lost  in  dreams  of  tender  languor  stand ; 
Now,  fill  with  opening  buds  the  eager  hand ; 
Now,  idly  bend  each  Eliding  stream  to  taste. 

Not  every  fount  t^^ey  qoafled  with  ardent  lip. 
Bore  health  and  coolness  on  its  crystal  wave  ; 
Here  the  dank  marsh  its  slow  defilement  gave. 
There  deadly  flowers  their  poisoned  chalice  dip. 

Nor  bloomed  to  life  in  that  sweet  morning  air. 
Each  tender  bud  they  gathered  to  their  breast ; 
Some  idly  held,  and  some  too  closely  pressed. 
Fell  from  their  grasp,  or  withered  'neath  their  care. 

Yet,  tasted  then,  from  many  a  living  spring, 
Still  pure  refreshment  glides  through  every  vein; 
And  still,  these  hands,  with  loving  clasp,  retain 
Full  many  a  bi^d  in  ripened  blossoming. 
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Like  joa,  tearce  reeked  they  of  the  woendiiig  way, 
Glad  wanderen  of  the  valley  and  the  plain, 
Till  round  them  ck)eed  the  ragged  mountain  chain, 
And  its  cold  ahadows  (m  their  pathway  lay. 

Dread  not  that  hour,  young  pilgrim !  thou  shalt  feel 
Unwonted  power  re-animate  thy  frame ; 
Youth's  fervid  haste  to  steadfast  action  tame ; 
Youth's  tender  languor  brace  with  nerves  of  steeL 

Yes !  gladly  drink  that  ether  keen  and  clear! 
Bend  thy  light  footstep  to  that  toilsome  way  ! 
A  two-fold  vigor  shall  thy  trust  repay, — 
Strong  in  thyself,  and  strong  to  aid  and  cheer. 

Nearer  shall  press,  to  share  thy  joy,  thy  pain, 
The  loved  ones,  through  the  cloud  and  sunshine  tried : 
Children  shall  gather  at  thy  sheltering  side. 
And  thy  finn  arm  the  aged  shall  sustain. 

Thine  eye  shall  pierce  to  depths  undreamed  before ; 
In  skies  serene  and  luminously  clear. 
And  o*er  the  mountain  gorges,  dark  and  drear 
Shall  see,  far  up,  the  sunbright  summits  soar. 

Thine  ear  shall  catch  the  myriad  tones  that  rise 
From  the  near  valleys ;  from  the  far-off  steep 
Shall  hear  the  avalanche  slide,  the  torrent  leap, 
And  gather  all  the  great  world's  harmonies ; 

And  on  full  many  a  well-earned  vantage  ground, 
Where  verdant  slopes  replace  the  rugged  soil, 
Sweet  respite  shalt  thou  take  amid  thy  toil. 
And  gaze  below,  above  t^e,  and  around ; 

Shalt  joy  to  see  the  great  horizon  spread 
Wider,  more  fair ;  while  plain  and  valley  merge 
In  realm  and  state,  and  on  the  distant  verge 
Gleams  the  vast  sea,  by  rolling  rivers  fed. 

Round  thee  are  still  thy  loved  ones ; — larger  faith 
Binds  thy  glad  soul  to  all  the  mighty  band, 
Gathered  from  every  clime  and  every  land, 
Who,  with  thee,  tread  the  still  ascending  path ; 

And  o'er  thee  bends  the  bright  and  happy  sky. 
Radiant  with  blessing ;  and  its  wondrous  dome 
Is  to  thee  but  the  boundary  of  thy  home. 
And  all  its  clouds  are  lovely  to  thine  eye. 

Yet,  onward !  upward !  for  the  steady  sun 
Begins  from  his  great  zenith  to  decline ; 
Through  golden  mists  his  level  glories  shine  ;^ 
Onward !  for  nobler  heights  may  yet  be  won ; 

Till,  all  too  soon,  the  glory  in  the  West 
Proclaims  thy  journey  and  thy  day  are  past ; — 
Night  softly  shrouds  thee  in  her  mantle  vast  — 
The  Eternal  Mom  awaits  thee, — take  thy  rest. 
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lettofL   ByMBS.  OABouln€tauk]alCABSl^ofBarBBg^ 

When  barks,  that  left  the  aelf-eame  port, 
Bat  long  by  warring  winds  dispaitedf 
Meet,  for  a  respite  paasing'short, 
In  the  fair  haven  whence  they  started ; 
The  precioos  moments  should  they  waste 
Beoonnting  perils  past  ?~or  rather, 
For  the  new  voyage,  with  prudent  hasta, 
Refit  each  sail,  fresh  sea-stores  gather? 
What,  though  their  snowy  canvas,  worn 
Ent  proudly  as  a  bridal  veil, 
By  rain  and  tempest  stained  ana  torn, 
Soaree  serve  to  catch  the  favoring  gale ; 
Though  faded  flag  and  pennon  show 
So  pale  that  hardly  comrades  know 
Each  other !    They  must  brave  the  deep 
Again,  and  may  not  pause  to  weep 
0*er  chance  or  change.    Yea,  it  may  be. 
Within  each  wave-washed  vessel  lies, 
Snatched  from  the  wild,  resisting  sea. 
Worth  au  this  loss,  a  noble  prise,— 
Corals  and  pearls,  and  shining  amber, 
Treasures  reserved  for  those  who  tread 
The  floor  of  ocean's  secret  chamber, 
And  feel  the  billows  o'er  their  head  ^ 

So  are  we  met,  and  ao  would  choose 

New  strength  for  toils  renewed  to  borrow; 

Nor  the  fwt  flying  moments  lose 

In  telling  weakening  tales  of  sorrow. 

If  we  have  struggled,  suffered,  lost— 

Who  wins  the  prise  withon^the  pdns  f 

For  all  that  youth  and  health  can  boast. 

Would  we  resign  our  hard-earned  gains  T 

Oh,  surely,  no !    Advancing  years 

May  bring  their  trials  and  their  teaiB ;  ^ 

Youth  hath  one  load  more  grievous  fur 

Than  all  life's  later  burdens  are — 

The  care  for  self— self,  still  the  same 

Unconscious  spring  of  every  aim ! 

But  we  have  learned  fiom  Time's  stem  teadmi|» 

How  small  a  drop  m  life's  wide  sea. 

How  light  a  leaf  upon  the  tree 

Of  our  humanity  broad-reaching» 

One  little  self  must  ever  be ! 

Leamed  that  for  self  much  thought  is  tarn, 

Nor  take  such  burden  up  sgain ; 

We  would  serve  God  and  man  as  best 

We  may,  not  careful  ibr  the  rest. 

Nor  lack  we  great  examples  still 

To  fire  our  hearts  vrith  quenchless  leaL 

They  tell  us  'tis  an  age  of  crime , 
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That  ruled  and  mien  sparn  the  lawa; 
Hiat  justice  leaves  her  seat  sublime, 
Nor  longer  pleads  the  righteous  cause ; 
That  men  bow  down  to  Mammon.    Trae. 
But  'tis  an  age  of  heroes,  too ! 
Heroes  and  martyrs,  tried  and  bold 
As  ever  saved  the  world  of  old ! 

Behold  them  force  a  pathless  way 
Through  burning  continents,  unheeding 
Of  life  or  death*  if  so  they  may 
Knowledge  and  truth  abroad  be  spreading ! 

Behold  them  in  the  icy  seas, 
Eternal  frost  and  famine  scommg, 
Through  awful  nights  without  a  morning, 
A  hapless  brother  to  release ' 

Behold  the  new  crusading  bands 

That  toward  the  gates  of  morning  fly, 

To  rescue  misbelieving  lands, 

Or  in  the  glorious  conflict  die ! 

Not  now  with  flashing  spear  and  shield, 

And  helmet  plumed,  and  breast-plate  steel  sdf 

They  seek  the  bloody  battle  field. 

'With  peace  their  weary  feet  are  shod. 

Their  only  sword  the  Word  of  God ; 

And  with  a  love  and  zeal  as  strong 

As  ever  nerved  a  martyr-throng. 

They  bear  the  gospers  healing  light 

To  nations  wrapped  in  hopeless  night ! 

Even  woman,  now  more  wisely  taught, 
Hath  waked  from  long  le^argic  slumber. 
And,  with  her  noblest  grace,  hath  wrought 
What  well  with  heroes*  deeds  may  number 

We  see  her  leave  her  native  shores. 
And,  lengthening  leagues  of  ocean  past. 
Stand  calm  where  war  his  thunder  pours, 
And  pestilence  doth  ride  the  blast. 
What  doth  a  gentle  lady  there. 
Where  heaps  of  tomblesa  dead  are  lying— 
Where  groans  and  cuzses  fill  the  air? 
She  tends  the  wounded,  soothes  the  dying, 
And  lo !  at  her  blest  presence  cease 
The  groan  and  curse,  and  all  is  peace ! 

To  yon  lone  bark  now  turn  thine  eye. 
That  neareth  fast  the  dreaded  cape, 
While  gathering  darkness  fills  the  sky. 
And  clouds  the  stormy  headland  drape. 
Confusion  reigneth  on  her  deck, 
All  will  command,  and  none  obey  ! 
Where  is  the  voice  misrule  to  check? 
Where  doth  her  trusted  captain  slay  ? 
With  fever-frensy  in  his  eye, 
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Life  deoched  with  death  in  feuM  ttailh, 
H«  on  his  narrow  eoach  doth  lie, 
And  by  him  aits  hia  girl-like  wife. 
From  e^aaeleaa  watchings  jMle  and  weak* 
On  those  unconscious  featuresi  still 
Are  fixed  her  tearful  looks  that  speak 
Of  grief  and  love  ineffable. 
She  hears  the  tumult  o'er  her  head! 
Another  light  is  in  her  eyes ; 
A  few  short  words  of  prayer  are  said. 
And  to  the  reeling  deck  she  flies. 
At  her  command  the  strife  is  staid ; 
Wisely  she  points  the  vessers  course ; 
Lo !  the  shamed  helmsman  hath  obeyed 
The  voice  of  that  same  gentle  nurse ! 
Thus  she,  through  many  a  dreary  day» 
And  many  a  night  of  dark  despair, 
Doth  show  the  doubtful  ship  her  way, 
And  for  a  dying  husband  care. 
Nor  doth  that  noble  spirit  quail 
Till  safe  in  port  she  furls  the  sail 
Of  woman*s  rights  no  question  here ! 
She  rules  by  r^ht  divine,  as  clear 
As  £ngland*s  queen,  whose  iron  sway 
"  First " — so  sings  Spenser's  lofty  lay- 
Taught  man  a  woman  to  obey.** 
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But,  hark !  what  strain  comes  o'er  the  sea. 
Fraught  wUh  divinest  melody  ! 
From  woman's  burning  lips  ne'er  brake. 
Since  Grecian  Sappho's  tuneful  youth, 
Such  songs  as,  winged  with  flaming  truth. 
Daughter  of  England  !  thou  dost  wake  ! 
Higher  and  jret  higher  swell  thy  lays. 
Applauding  nations  sound  thy  praise ; 
And  bind  thy  brows  with  deathless  bays  * 

Happy  we  hail  the  youthful  band 
Of  sisten  that  beside  os  stand- 
Thrice  happy — that  an  age  grown  wise 
Now  bids  them  boldly  dare  and  do 
Like  these ;  nor  fear  that  such  emprise 
Should  prove  them  less  the  woman  true. 

And  tlMoks  and  honor  be  to  him. 
Whom  tripling  decades  roiling  round. 
Still  at  his  chosen  work  have  found ; 
With  heart  unchanged,  and  eye  not  dim, 
Nobly  his  task  he  hath  fulfilled. 
Long  may  he  live,  each  day  beholding 
Fair  fifnits,  and  fairer  still  unfolding. 
In  the  wide  garden  he  hath  tilled ! 
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The  abcnre  p^»era  were  selected  from  a  larger  number  in  both  prose  and 
verse  that  were  contributed  Ibr  the  occasion,  as  being  more  suitable  than  the 
others  to  be  read  in  public    When  the  reading  of  them  was  condnded, 
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Bey.  Dr.  Sears,  Presideat  of  Brown  UniTersity,  deUvcrod  an  addresa,  in 
which  earnest  views  of  Female  Education  were  happilj  blended  with 
humorous  allusions  to  the  scene  before  him.  Of  this  address  we  have 
obtained,  the  following  brief  report : 

I  take  pleasure,  sir,  in  uniting  with  you  aiid  others  in  doing  honor  to 
the  founder  and  successful  teacher  of  this  school.  What  its  character, 
from  the  beginning,  has  been,  we  have  already  been  told.  It  is  fitting 
that  the  University,  for  whose  interests  he  has  labored  with  an  assiduity 
almost  equal  to  that  with  which  he  has  watched  over  his  own  school, 
during  so  long  a  period,  should  pay  him  this  tribute  of  respect 

To  this  large  company  of  ladies,  who  wwe  once  his  pupils,  it  may  seem 
strange  that  he,  who  was,  as  they  will  remember,  so  cautious  in  respect 
to  their  receiving  calls  from  this  quarter,  should,  all  of  a  sudden,  so  en- 
tirely change  his  policy  as  to  invite  them  to  meet  in  the  College  ChapeL 
But,  on  such  a  day  as  this,  when  mothers  ilnd  daughters  come  together 
for  the  last  time  to  greet  their  common  teacher,  the  heart  even  of  the  in- 
flexible teacher,  softens  instinctively,  and  relaxes  a  little  from  the  rigor  of 
school  discipline.  And  just  here  I  have  a  secret  to  teU  you.  It  is  vaca- 
tion in  college.  Need  I  tell  you  that  Hr.  Kingsbury  probably  knows 
that  fact? 

Ladies,  I  can  lay  my  hand  on  my  heart,  and  say  most  sincerely,  I  am 
happy  to  see  you  here ;  for  when  your  sons,  brothers,  cousins,  or  nephews 
are  about  sixteen  years  old,  and  have  completed  their  preparatory  studies, 
I  expect  you  will  remember  this  day,  and  will  think  of  Mr.  Kingsbury, 
as  a  well  known  and  good  counsellor,  and  will  ask  his  advice  as  to  the 
place  of  their  coUegiate  education.  Mr.  Kingsbury  is  a  candid,  wise  and 
good  man ;  and  you  are  in  no  danger  of  thinking  lightly  of  his  advice. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  am  disinterested  as  I  stand  beibre  such  an  audience. 
Mr.  Kingsbury  is  my  friend ;  and  he  is  your  friend.  There  is  a  common 
bond ;  and  I  feel  the  influence  of  it  When  the  new  Commissioner  of 
Public  Schools  shall  make  his  official  visits  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
my  sympathy  with  him  in  his  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  popular  edu- 
cation will  very  likely  induce  me  to  accompany  him,  especially  if  it  be  a 
few  weeks  before  the  first  Wednesday  in  September.  He  will,  of  course, 
call  on  his  old  pupils,  taking  me  with  him  as  his  friend,  and  the  recollec- 
tions of  this  day  will  be  revived.  I  shall  then  hope  through  your  kind- 
ness to  see  some  of  those  young  men  already  referred  to,  when  it  will  be- 
come apparent  how  deeply  interested  I  am  in  them  and  in  their  education. 
This  is  between  ourselves. 

But  to  be  more  serioua  I  cannot  think  of  the  influence  of  the  classes 
of  young  ladies  who,  for  thirty  years,  have  been  successively  nurtured  in 
Christian  knowledge  in  this  school,  and  then  have  gone  forth  to  act  their 
part  in  life,  without  pronouncing  a  blessing  upon  him,  who  has  rendered 
to  society  so  valuable  a  service.  Constituted  as  society  is  in  this  Chris- 
tian land,  what  a  wide  sphere  of  appropriate  influence  does  it  accord  to 
woman  I  This  is  yielded  to  her  not  merely  on  account  of  her  sex,  but  on 
Mooont  of  the  Tirtoe,  intelligence,  and  refinement  resulting  from  her 
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educfttion.  Wbo  can  measure  the  extent  of  the  social  influence  of  one 
bighly  cuHiTated  and  refined  Christian  lady?  What  a  sweetness  and 
sanctity  it  gires  to  the  domestic  circle  of  which  she  is  the  ruling  spirit 
and  the  chief  ornament  I  In  the  community  where  she  resides,  how 
much  evil  is  preyented ;  and  how  many  generous  and  noble  sympathies 
are  awakened  by  her  yery  presence  1  Gross  yice  retires  at  her  approach. 
Ignorance  is  abashed.  Low  and  yulgar  ornaments  are  spontaneously  laid 
aside.  Innocence,  purity,  and  eleyated  sentiment  lend  their  charm  to 
social  intercourse ;  and  by  degrees  the  manners  and  morals  of  a  whole 
neighborhood  are  transformed  by  the  gentie  influence  of  one  such  person. 
What  then  must  be  the  effect,  when  hundreds  of  such  are  introduced  into 
as  many  littie  communities,  or  are  thrown  into  the  midst  of  society  in  our 
larger  towns  and  dties  I 

In  this  country,  where  so  littie  is  known  of  factitious  distinctions,  wo- 
men haye  a  fairer  field  of  useful  and  honorable  activity  opened  before 
them  than  in  any  other  in  the  world.  In  no  other  country  is  there  a 
greater  call  for  female  education ;  in  none  is  woman  liable  to  greater  vicis- 
situdes in  her  condition.  She  is  to  be  educated  for  all  conditions.  She 
may  rise,  if  properiy  educated,  from  an  humble  condition  to  the  highest 
positions  in  society :  or  she  may,  by  unexpected  changes  of  fortune,  be 
obliged  to  descend  from  the  highest  circles,  and  mingle  with  the  lowly. 
I^et  her,  then,  be  educated  for  every  possible  condition  in  this  wide  range 
of  chances.  In  her  lot,  she  is  somewhat  dependent  To  no  small  extent, 
her  success  will  depend  on  the  success  of  another.  Let  her  be  trained  to 
follow  witii  Christian  dignity  and  simplicity  the  guiding  hand  of  Provi- 
dence wherever  it  may  lead. 

How  shall  the  public  morals,  which  are  now  so  low,  be  improved  but 
by  introducing  a  purer  atmosphere  into  social  life  ?  And  who  has  the 
power  of  doing  this  so  effectually  as  she  who,  if  true  to  herself,  so  naturally 
presides  in  the  social  circle!  Let  the  time  never  come  when  American 
mothers  shall  cease  to  be  qualified,  and,  in  some  sense,  inspired  to  train 
their  sons  to  sentiments  of  true  honor,  patriotism,  virtue,  and  religion. 
History  teaches  no  fact  more  uniform,  than  that  '*  every  great  man  is  his 
mother's  son." 

At  the  close  of  these  remarics  of  President  Sears,  the  exercises  at  the 
Chapel  were  concluded  by  singing  the  following  Ode,  written  for  the  occa- 
sion, by  Hon.  Wiluam  M.  Roomak,  Mayor  of  Providence. 

Memoiy  wreathes  each  heart  thia  day, 

While  old  and  yoang  combine 
To  chant  a  grateful  roundelay, 

To  golden  days,  lang  ayne. 

To  auld  lang  syne,  this  day, 

We  garlands  twine ; 
And  sing  a  joyous  roundelay 

To  auld  lang  syne^ 

No.  13.— (Vou  v.,  No.  1.]—  3 
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The  school  hooie  ttanda  on  yonder  street, 

Where  we  so  loved  to  roTe ; 
And  elassio  seems  that  esim  retreat, 

Our  academic  grove. 

Then  to  auld  lang  syne,  this  day,  eto. 

Now  gently  sweep  the  pensive  lyre, 

While  tears  like  dew  drops  shine ; 
And  softly  tonch  each  throbbing  wire. 

To  days  of  anld  lang  syne. 

For  aald  lang  syne,  etc 

And  thou,  kind  teacher,  father,  guide. 

For  thee,  a  wreath  we  twine ; 
And  place  it  round  thy  brow  with  pride. 

For  deeds  of  love,  lang  syne. 

Aye  for  auld  lang  syne,  etc. 

Those  days,  lang  syne,  when  thou  wert  young. 

Like  present  moments  shine ; 
Then  take  from  lip,  and  heart,  and  tongue, 

A  song  for  auld  lang  sjrne. 

For  auld  lang  sjme,  etc. 

And  when  thy  faith  is  changed  to  sight, 

And  years  no  more  are  thine ; 
May  Heaven  be  filled  with  mem'ries  bright. 
Of  earth-born  dajrs,  lang  syne, 

And  may  we  all  together  meet. 

Where  loves  immortal  twine ; 
And,  gathered  round  our  Saviour's  feet, 

Chant  songs  of  love  divine. 

After  these  exercises  at  the  Chapel  of  the  University  were  concluded, 
Mr.  Eingsbury^s  pupils  and  friends  visited  him  at  his  residence,  where 
they  were  hospitably  entertained,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  the 
evening  were  devoted  to  social  enjoyment,  and  the  interchange  of  pleas- 
ant memories  and  mutual  good  wishes.  Thus  closed  this  happy  reunion 
of  those  who  at  different  periods,  have  been  members  of  the  Toung  La- 
dies' Blgh.  School  in  Providence  during  the  thirty  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  its  foundation.  It  was  a  genial  and  interesting  festival,  and 
was  well  fitted  to  mark  in  the  minds  of  all  who  participated  in  it,  the  event 
in  which  it  had  its  origin,  the  retirement  of  the  founder  and  Principal  of 
the  School  from  the  care  of  its  future  instructaon  and  management  He 
has  already  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed,  and  we  need  express  for  him  no  better  or  more  friendly  wish 
than  that  the  future  of  his  career  may  be  as  largely  productive  as  the 
past,  of  services  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  as  fully  crowned  with  the 
respect  and  honor  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
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Wk  have  frequently  had  to  direct  attention  to  the  many  different 
aspects  in  which  the  question  of  Ventilation  comes  under  review  in 
considering  the  construction  and  management  of  schools ;  and  in  the 
article  in  a  preceding  number,  on  a  College  of  Architecture,  by  Dr.  D.  B. 
Reid,  the  general  relations  of  this  question  have  been  entered  into  in 
connection  with  other  departments  of  architecture.  A  valuable  vol- 
vme,*  by  the  same  author,  is  now  before  us,  dedicated  especially  to  the 
ventilation  of  American  dwellings ;  and  the  views  in  reference  to  indi- 
ridnal  rooms,  habitations,  and  hotels,  give  the  result  of  the  author's 
experience  in  a  series  of  examples,  which  are  explained  by  wood-cuts 
and  colored  diagrams. 

The  work  commences  with  an  exposition  of  the  present  state  of  the 
question  of  ventilation,  of  the  magnitude  of  the  objects  it  involves,  and 
of  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  most  effectually  promoted.  A 
special  ventilating  flue  or  shaft  is  recommended  to  be  introduced  gen- 
erally into  American  dwellings,  where  the  severity  of  the  summer's  heat, 
and  the  varied  consequences  flowing  from  this  cause,  are  prone  to  pro- 
duce oppressive  effects.  A  form  of  construction  is  advocated  that 
enables  it  to  act  equally  on  crowded  rooms,  on  the  sick-chamber,  and 
in  excluding  vitiated  air  from  special  sources. 

Extended  arrangements  are  also  recommended  for  directly  cooling 
the  air  in  sultry  and  oppressive  weather,  and  enabling  a  milder  atmo- 
sphere to  be  procured  from  vaults  or  the  shaded  side  of  the  building — 
an  object  that  is  at  present  rarely  under  any  systematic  control. 

The  ventilation  of  the  sick-chamber  in  cases  of  infectious  disease,  is 
explained  by  different  examples,  and  the  mode  of  treating  this  ques- 
tion, where  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  an  artiflcial  atmosphere,  and  to 
destroy  by  fire  or  chemicals  all  noxious  emanations.  While  windows, 
constructed  so  as  to  admit  of  being  opened  above  or  below,  form  an 
important  provision  in  the  ventilation  of  all  ordinary  apartments,  im- 
provements in  details,  and  the  introduction  of  other  resources,  are  shown 
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to  be  equally  necessary  and  economical.  The  progress  of  ventilation 
has  often  been  much  retarded  by  the  supposition  that  the  plan  adopted 
in  one  place  should  succeed  equally  in  another,  though,  on  close  ex- 
amination, such  an  utter  disparity  of  circumstances  may  attend  the  two 
cases  that  no  proper  parallel  can  be  instituted  between  them.  In  venti- 
lating an  apartment,  a  sufficient  supply  of  air,  at  a  proper  temperature, 
and  with  as  much  diffusion  as  may  be  practicable,  being  secured,  and  a 
corresponding  egress  of  vitiated  air,  nothing  will  contribute  more  to 
facilitate  the  arrangement  of  details  than  the  understanding  that  these 
may  be  indefinitely  varied  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  each  indi- 
vidual structure,  and  the  perfection  which  it  may  be  proposed  to  at- 
tain. 

The  tabular  exposition  of  the  varied  causes  that  influence  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  particular  atmospheres  on  different  constitutions,  presents  this 
branch  of  the  subject  in  a  more  striking  point  of  view.  This  was  drawn 
up  originally  for  a  Report  made  by  the  author  when  the  Health  of  Towns 
Commission  was  in  operation  in  England.  No  one  can  inspect  it  with- 
out coming  to  the  conclusion  that  a  large  amount  of  discomfort,  dis- 
ease, and  suffering  must  perpetually  arise  in  crowded  cities,  populous 
districts,  and  individual  habitations,  wherever  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  life,  and  its  relations  to  the  air,  are  imperfectly  understood.  It  is  a 
great  step  in  the  right  direction  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
realities  of  the  case.  The  varied  examples  given  explain  practically  many 
of  the  most  important  details,  and  the  resources  available  to  meet  pe- 
culiar contingencies  by  ascending,  descending,  and  mixed  movements^ 
by  great  diffusion,  by  lateral  currents,  and  with  or  without  artificial 
means,  according  to  the  necessities  of  each  individual  case. 

The  power  of  producing  an  interior  climate  in  the  entrance  hall, 
stall's,  and  paRsages  of  ordinary  habitations,  is  strongly  advocated,  and 
the  importance  of  not  building  any  of  these,  in  warm  or  cold  climates, 
of  such  dimensions  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  any  obstacle  to 
the  effective  and  economical  attainment  of  this  object. 

Great  importance  is  also  attached  to  the  hygrometric  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  in  this  country — houses  in  the  Northern  States  being 
generally  very  inadequately  supplied  with  moisture  in  winter, — making 
allowance  for  the  great  elevation  of  temperature  that  must  frequently 
be  given  to  the  air  in  very  cold  weather,  andtlie  very  dry  condition  in 
which  it  is  received  from  the  external  atmosphere.  In  other  places  an 
excess  of  moisture  is  the  great  defect. 

A  ventilated  air  and  steam  bath,  combined  with  a  wafm  shower- 
bath,  is  explained  by  special  diagrams,  and  its  introduction  recom- 
mended as  superior  in  efficiency,  economy,  and  rapidity  of  action  to  any 
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other  baih,  while  it  exerts  a  refreshing  inflaence  on  the  oonstitution 
that  is  often  powerful  in  checking  incipient  fever.  Warm  diluents 
can  he  taken  freely  when  the  action  of  the  bath  is  sustained  for  any 
considerable  period.  In  general,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prolong  its  ac- 
tion after  the  breath  shall  have  been  freed  from  any  taint  or  heaviness 
which  it  may  previously  have  presented. 

On  the  subject  of  warming,  the  more  extended  use  of  the  Mild  Steam 
and  Hot-water  Apparatus  is  strongly  advocated,  and  the  use  of  stoves 
having  a  more  extended  surface  and  a  less  elevated  temperature  than 
Is  usually  sustained.  The  great  evils  to  be  remedied,  are  the  rapid 
transference  of  hot  air  to  the  ceiling,  while  the  floor  is  too  often  left 
uncomfortably  cold,  and  the  injured  quality  of  over-heated  air. 

One  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  the  right  ventilation  of  individual 
habitations,  arises  from  defective  cleansing  and  other  imperfect  sanitary 
arrangements,  in  consequence  of  which  the  purity  of  the  external  at- 
mosphere is  often  largely  impaired.  The  construction  of  individual 
dwellings  is  another  prolific  cause  of  vitiated  air ;  the  provision  for  the 
ingress  of  fresh,  and  egress  of  vitiated  air,  exclusive  of  windows,  being, 
in  general,  meagre  and  unsatis&ctory.  And,  lastly,  it  is  maintained, 
that  till  the  chemistry  of  daily  life  shall  form  a  systematic  part  of  in- 
struction in  elementary  schools,  the  mass  of  the  population  will  never 
be  able  to  avail  themselves  properly  of  all  the  resources  which  the 
present  state  of  their  habitations  affords,  and  still  less  to  promote  the 
introduction  of  those  improvements  which  new  inventions,  materials, 
and  construction  demand. 

Tlie  work  is  preceded  by  an  able  outline  of  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment in  ventilation,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  of  New  York,  at 
the  request  of  the  publishers,  in  which  he  has  given  a  notice  of  Dr. 
Reid's  experiments  and  executed  works,  more  particularly  at  the 
time  he  directed  the  plans  at  the  late  House  of  Commons,  and  when 
Lord  Sudeley  said :  ^  To  him,''  Dr.  Reid,  ^  we  owe  the  solution  of  the 
problem  that,  by  a  proper  system,  ventilation  may  be  obtained  in  the 
most  trying  and  difficult  circumstances."  He  also  stated :  ^  The  ven- 
tilation of  the  House  of  Commons  was  complete  and  perfect,  and  the 
first  plan  of  systematic  ventilation  ever  carried  out  in  this  or  any  other 
country.** 

The  following  selections  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Reid  has 
treated  the  subject  in  the  volume  before  us.  In  the  different  figures, 
red,  purple,  and  blue  tints  indicate  respectively  pure  air  entering, 
mixed  air  and  vitiated  air  escaping  from  the  apartment  ventilated. 
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THrnLAXIOM  OF  A  BOOK   LOADED  WITH    PBODVOn  OV  OOllBUSnOH   VBOX   OAS,  AHB 
SUBJXOT  TO  OFFENBIYB  COLD  OUaKSMTS  ON  THS  7LOOL 

''In  a  room  wanned  by  an  open  fire,  there  are  great  complaints  of  a 
current  of  cold  air  pasaing  along  the  floor,  while  the  air  on  the  line 
of  respiration  feels  heavy  and  oppressive,  producing  great  restlessness, 
pardcnlarlj  when  a  series  of  gas-burners  are  lighted  that  give  a  bril- 
liant illumination.  This  is  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  complaint 
in  numerous  apartments,  and  the  causes  will  be  obvious  on  inspecting 
the  accompanying  figures. 

The  air  admitted  being  very  cold,  and  entering  partly  by  a  slight 
leakage  at  the  window,  but  principally  below  the  door,  from  a  passage 
not  wanned  artificially,  has  little  tendency  to  rise,  and  passes  along 
the  floor  to  the  fire-place.  The  gas,  however,  induces  a  powerful  cur- 
rent at  a,  Fig.  1,  which  ascends  with  force  and  strikes  upon  the  ceil- 
ing, where  it  is  soon  diffused,  and  descends  on  every  side  as  it  cools. 
Part  of  it  mixes  with  fresh  air  below,  and  is  carried  off  by  the  action 
of  the  fire ;  the  rest  ascends  again  by  a  rotary  movement  towards  the 
gas-burners,  where  it  mingles  a  second  time  in  the  current,  ascending 
and  descending  as  before.  The  upper  portion  of  the  air  is  accordingly 
largely  charged  with  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  principal 
products  of  its  combustion. 

In  Fig.  2,  the  principal  arrangements  necessary  for  removing  these 
evils  are  shown  in  one  of  the  many  modes  by  which  this  can  be 
accomplished. 

A  free  supply  of  air  is  admitted  by  the  flue  A,  being  drawn  fi'om  a 
central  apparatus  supplying  warm  air.  A  much  smaller  open  fire  is 
then  sufficient;  with  warmer  air  it  may  be  rendered  unnecessary.  In 
warm  weather  cold  air  is  admitted  by  the  flue  A.  It  is  not  permitted 
to  enter  abruptly  at  one  place,  but  diffused  at  the  base-board  by  per- 
forated zinc,  or  at  a  panel  from  which  it  escapes  into  the  apartment  to 
be  supplied.  A  vitiated  air  flue,  B,  starting  at  the  level  of  the  ceiling, 
continuously  removes  the  bad  air,  and  preserves  fresh  air  at  and  im- 
mediately above  the  zone  of  respiration,  the  great  object  in  all  venti- 
lated apartments. 

A  reference  to  the  succeeding  diagrams  will  explain  many  modifica- 
tions that  may  be  adopted  in  carrying  such  alterations  into  effect. 

The  primary  objects  in  all  ventilation  are  the  removal  of  vitiated 
air,  and  the  introduction  of  fresh  air  in  an  imperceptible  stream.  The 
diffusion  of  the  entering  air  in  a  chamber,  air  trunk,  or  channel,  in- 
dicate<^  by  the  deeper  tint  proceeding  from  A,  Fig.  2,  breaks  its  im- 
petus in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  diffusion.    The  warmer  the  air 
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supplied,  and  the  more  distant  from  A  the  portion  of  floor  generally 
occupied,  the  less  is  the  amount  of  diffusion  required.  The  vitiated 
air  may  be  discharged  directly  into  the  external  atmosphere,  or  any  of 
the  arrangements  may  be  adopted  that  are  indicated  in  Chapters  IV 
and  V." 

SPKCtAL  VBNTILATINO  TLUM, 

The  following  figures,  8,  9, 10,  11,  12,  explain  the  principal  va- 
rieties of  ventilating  flues  which  Dr.  Reid  recommends  to  be  intro- 
duced in  all  American  dwellings,  one  or  other  being  selected  according 
to  the  local  circumstances  of  each  individual  case,  and  provision  being 
made  for  the  safe  application  of  power  by  heat  whenever  it  may  be 
desired.  ^ 

'^  If  a  ventilating  turret  be  erected  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  Fig.  8, 
F,  and  a  staircase,  or  any  other  descending  channel  x  that  may  be 
rendered  sufficiently  air-tight,  be  connected  with  it,  then,  as  in  the 
case*  E,  minor  ventilating  tubes  discharging  vitiated  air  can  be  led 
into  it,  and  a  series  of  gas-lights  kindled  above  at  x^  when  the  vitiated 
air  is  not  sufficiently  warm  without  them,  to  give  the  requisite  venti- 
lating power. 

Fig.  9,  G,  indicates  a  similar  arrangement ;  a  chamber  in  the  roof 
receiving  the  vitiated  air  from  minor  channels,  which  communicate 
with  all  the  places  to  be  ventilated. 

The  ventilating  turrets  F  and  0  having  no  great  amount  of  heating 
power,  in  cases  where  the  utmost  effect  of  a  ventilating  shaft  is  neces- 
sary, and  when  a  turret  on  the  roof  would  not  give  the  necessary  heat 
or  altitude,  it  is  requisite  to  make  a  descending  shaft  for  collecting 
and  carrying  downwards  all  the  vitiated  air,  and  an  ascending  shaft 
for  giving  the  moving  and  discharging  power.  H,  Fig.  10,  points  out 
the  usual  and  most  convenient  form  given  to  such  shafts,  the  arrow 
indicating  the  course  of  the  vitiated  air.  There  is  no  limit  to  their 
size,  nor  to  the  number  of  apartments  upon  which  a  single  shaft  of 
this  kind  can  be  brought  to  bear,  the  amount  of  ftiel  used  being  pro- 
portionate to  the  ventilating  effect  required.  The  higher  the  chimney, 
the  greater  is  the  power  exerted. 

In  climates  where  there  are  great  extremes  of  temperature,  the  ven- 
tilating shaft  is  often  so  constructed  as  to  be  used  in  winter  without  a 
fire,  the  temperature  of  the  apartments  ventilated,  when  the  external 
air  is  cold,  giving  the  necessary  power.  Fig.  11,  K,  shows  a  shaft 
similar  to  H,  Fig.  10,  provided  with  a  valve  opening  at  m,  and  per- 
mitting vitiated  air  to  escape  without  any  previous  descent  By 
^—^ -___ t 

*  A  modifleatioa  of  this  form  of  flae  referred  to  la  a  preceding  paregrtph. 
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chan^ng  the  poeition  of  the  valye,  m  is  dosed,  and  an  opening  again 
restored  at  t^  when  fire  can  be  employed  to  give  the  reqnisite  Ten- 
tilating  power  in  warmer  weather. 

In  many  cases  two  descending  shafts  may  be  formed  as  in  Fig.  12, 
L ;  or  they  may  be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  provided  the  aggregate 
power  required  to  put  as  many  as  are  wanted  in  effective  operation  at 
a  given  time  shall  not  exceed  that  of  the  ventilating  shaft. 

In  ordinary  habitations  a  single  flue  of  the  usual  sise  will  be  found 
very  useful,  but  it  is  presumed  that  the  time  will  arrive  when  no  houses 
containing  from  ten  to  twenty  rooms  will  be  constructed  without  a 
ventilating  turret,  tower,  or  shaft  from  three  to  six  feet  square,  accord- 
ing to  the  numbers  it  may  be  intended  from  time  to  time  to  invite, 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  principal  apartments. 

SMALL  dUMBEE  VOE  ABIinOIAL  ATM08PBSBB.— VBHIILAnD  Ali^   SIBiJI,   AHD 

tHOWKR  BATB. 

Artificial  atmospheres  may  be  formed  in  apartments  on  a  larger 
scale  than  are  indicated  in  the  preceding  figure,  the  means  employed 
being  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  required,  and  the  numbers  pres- 
ent at  a  given  time.  They  are  prepared  most  effectually  by  trans- 
mitting the  ingredients  necessary  into  an  air  channel  through  which  a 
regulated  current  of  air  is  made  to  pass.  This  current  may  be  put  in 
motion  by  a  mechanical  power,  or  by  a  heated  flue.  The  latter  is  pre- 
ferred for  all  ordinary  purposes.  For  one  person,  a  small  chamber 
lighted  by  glazing  it  on  one  side  and  in  front)  sufficiently  large  to  ad- 
mit a  chair,  and  allow  any  individual  to  stand  erect  in  it,  and  having 
a  platform  or  floor  about  four  feet  square,  is  sufficient  for  common  use. 
An  area  of  two  feet  six  inches  by  three  feet,  may  be  substituted  where 
it  is  desired  to  economize  space  and  materials.  In  this  chamber,  sup- 
plied with  one  flue  for  the  admission,  and  another  for  the  discharge 
of  gases  and  vapors,  hot  air,  cold  air,  moist  air,  dry  air,  or  any  other 
atmosphere,  may  be  conveniently  applied  to  the  system  as  a  means  of 
preserving  health  or  curing  disease. 

The  accompanying  figures  40,  41  indicate  a  chamber  of  this  kind, 
which  it  is  recommended  to  provide  in  ordinary  habitations,  and  also 
in  hotels  and  lodging-houses,  where  numbers  are  congregated. 

Seated  in  the  chair  shown  in  the  figure,  each  individual  can,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  taste,  subject  himself  to  a  powerful  current  of  warm 
or  cold,  dry  or  moist  air.  Or  he  can  have  a  shower-bath  of  hot  or  cold 
water,  or  of  water  at  any  intermediate  temperature. 

But  the  arrangement  is  prized  principally  for  the  combination  which 
it  gives  of  a  steam-bath,  in  which  this  powerful  agent  can  be  mixed 
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with  warm  air  in  any  proportion  it  may  be  proper  to  adopt  in  pro- 
ducing a  sudorific  effect,  while  any  admixture  of  volatile  iogredients 
can  be  communicated  to  the  passiug  air,  the  skin  being  exposed  con- 
tinuously at  the  same  time,  or  as  frequently  as  may  be  desired,  to  ab- 
lution with  a  warm  shower-bath.  The  hands  and  body  are  not  im- 
peded from  the  fullest  opportunity  of  using  friction-cloths.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  lungs  and  skin  is  subjected  in  the  bath  to  the  free  oxida- 
tion of  the  air,  and  warm  and  palatable  diluents  being  drank  copiously 
there  to  sustain  the  strength  and  promote  perspiration,  a  quantity  of 
water  passes  through  the  blood  in  a  short  time,  which  has  the  most 
wholesome  and  purifying  influence.  Care  must  be  taken  to  reduce 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  slowly  in  an  adjoining  warm  room,  after 
leaving  this  bath,  before  exposure  to  the  external  atmosphere. 

The  pulls  shown  on  either  side  of  the  chair  regulate  the  admission 
of  air,  the  discharge  of  vitiated  air,  the  ingress  of  steam,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  used  as  a  shower-bath. 

By  these  varied  means,  much  additional  power  is  given  to  the  steam- 
bath,  while  the  offensive  atmosphere  attendant  on  its  ordinary  use  is 
entirely  obviated.  Such  a  steam-bath,  in  its  simplest  form,  should 
not  cost  more  than  a  few  cents  each  time  it  is  used,  where  it  is  provi- 
ded for  numbers. 

DRY  A2n>  MOIBT  AIB. 

A  constant  cough  attacks  an  invalid  in  frosty  weather,  while  the 
skin  feels  harsh  and  dry,  and  these  effects  are  increased  when  a  stove 
in  the  room  he  occupies  is  in  use,  though  an  iron  basin  containing 
water  is  placed  upon  it 

What  remedy  is  available  ?  Let  a  larger  surface  of  water  be  ex- 
posed to  heat,  with  a  view  of  adding  more  moisture  to  the  air.  Let  a 
well-tinned  or  porcellaneous  vessel  be  substituted  for  the  iron-vessel 
containing  the  water.  If  the  complaints  mentioned  are  not  removed, 
try  the  effect  of  boiling  water,  and  causing  a  free  discharge  of  steam 
into  the  room,  till  it  begins  to  condense  rapidly,  like  hoar-frost  on  the 
windows. 

Where  any  source  of  pure  steam  is  available  in  the  vicinity,  a  small 
branch-pipe  from  the  boiler  may  be  used  for  its  introduction. 

In  hotels,  lodging-houses,  or  other  crowded  habitations,  where  boil- 
ers are  always  available,  the  steam  has  often  an  offensive  oily  odor. 
It  can  then,  at  all  events,  be  used  in  heating  the  porcellaneous  or  other 
vessel  fiom  which  the  purer  steam  can  be  prepared.  In  large  build- 
ings, where  there  is  the  opportunity,  moisture  conveyed  to  air  by  a 
steam-pipe  should  be  mingled  with  the  ventilating  current  of  supply 
proceeding  to  any  apartment,  being  then  more  generally  diffused. 
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Where  the  wet-bulb  hygrometer  is  used,  Fig.  42,  an  atmosphere  that 
IS  80  charged  with  moisture  that  the  ordinary  thermometer  indicates  a 
temperature  about  five  degrees  higher  than  the  thermometer  having 
the  bulb  covered  with  muslin,  and  moistened,  is  found  to  be  generally 
acceptable  in  England.  In  this  country,  the  atmosphere  being  usually 
much  dryer,  or,  in  other  words,  having  a  greater  dissolving  power,  it 
may  be  desirable  not  to  give  so  much  moisture  as  may  be  required  to 
produce  a  similar  quality  of  air  in  this  respect.  A  nearer  approxima- 
tion to  it,  however,  would  in  all  habitations  heated  with  little  addition 
of  moisture,  produce  a  great  improvement,  by  reducing  excessive  evap- 
oration from  the  surface  of  the  lungs  as  well  as  firom  the  snrfiioe  of  the 
body. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  air  be  too  moist,  and  the  temperature  be  not 
high,  then  noUiing  corrects  this  evil  so  conveniently  as  the  communica- 
tion of  heat.  It  may  not  actually  remove  the  moisture,  but  it  gives 
the  air  a  greater  dissolving  and  retaining  power,  producing  therefore  an 
equivalent  effect. 

It  is  rarely  that  measures  are  resorted  to  for  the  actual  removal  of 
moisture,  in  consequence  of  the  expense,  except  when  this  is  effected 
by  cold,  or  by  the  absorbing  power  of  quick-lime,  an  agent  of  great 
value  for  this  purpose  in  the  sick-chamber,  in  rooms  that  are  occupied 
almost  as  soon  as  they  are  plastered,  and  in  damp-cellars. 

VBITILATION  OF  HOmS.— KOTBB   IN  aKFKSXNOa  TO  THE   KATIOMAL   BOTB.    DUBASS 

AT  WASHDfGTOX. 

In  the  largest  mansions,  palatial  structures  and  hotels,  opportunities 
occur  for  treating  them  to  some  extent  in  the  same  manner  as  public 
buildings,  more  especially  the  dining-room,  the  ball-room,  or  any 
apartment  appropriated  for  public  meetings  or  other  assemblies.  As 
it  is  not  intended,  however,  that  these  pages  should  include  the  con- 
sideration of  public  buildings,  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  give  an 
outline  of  some  points  not  so  specially  mentioned  hitherto,  and  to 
state  that  though  a  central  ventilating  power  is  generally  the  most 
desirable  in  individual  buildings,  cases  constantly  occur  where  it  may 
not  be  an  object  to  effect  the  most  extensive  centralization  practicable, 
and  in  which  therefore  a  few  independent  shafts  or  ventilating  turrets 
may  be  advantageously  introduced  as  a  substitute. 

There  are  also  many  instances  where  an  engine  may  be  used  instead 
of  shafts  as  a  moving  power  for  ibrced  or  systematic  ventilation, 
though  apertures  for  discharge  should  always  be  provided  under  any 
circumstances.  Without  these,  vitiated  air  may  often  be  driven  from 
one  room  to  another  and  not  be  discharged  at  a  proper  place ;  or  it 
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may  even  recoil  in  one  portion  of  an  apartment^  while  fresh  air  is  aa- 
oendiog  in  another. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  represented,  that  the  greater  the  number 
of  rooms,  halls,  and  passages  in  any  building,  the  greater  the  annoy- 
ance from  vitiated  air  or  from  local  and  offensive  currents,  if  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  air  be  not  provided,  and  a  vell-organixed  escape  for 
the  vitiated  air. 

Further,  the  greatest  perfection  in  ventilation  is  always  accom- 
panied by  an  ingress  and  egress,  or  supply  and  dischai^e,  so  balanced 
that  there  is  no  objectionable  current  at  doors.  K  an  objectionable 
current  move  outwards,  then  the  supply  forced  in  by  the  external  air 
or  by  any  instrument  used  for  this  purpose,  must  be  too  great,  unless 
the  discharge  of  the  vitiated  air  be  too  small.  On, the  other  hand,  if 
the  offensive  current  proceeds  inwards,  then  the  snpply  of  external  air 
must  be  too  small,  or  the  action  of  the  shaft  or  channel  by  which  the 
yitiated  air  is  discharged  too  great. 

A  little  reflection  on  these  two  examples  will  simplify  many  cases 
that  are  apt  to  be  very  perplexing  to  those  unaccpstomed  to  enter  on 
such  questions.  Nor  is  it  possible  in  complicated  buildings,  such  as 
large  hotels,  always  to  avoid  such  difficulties,  where  they  have  been 
built  without  regard  to  systematic  ventilation. 

There  are  four  evils,  however,  to  which  many  hotels  are  peculiarly 
subject,  that  can  be  entirely  avoided  with  proper  attention  to  them. 

1.  The  accumulation  of  vitiated  air  in  the  public  apartments,  arising 
from  the  ineffective  discharge  of  the  products  of  respiration,  of  the 
combustion  of  gas,  and  from  the  presence  of  excessive  moisture,  or 
vitiated  air  in  the  refreshment  rooms. 

2.  The  prevalence  of  tobacco-smoke,  an  evil  from  which  many  hotels 
are  remarkably  free. 

For  the  entire  and  absolute  control  of  the  vitiated  air  from  smoking- 
rooms,  a  ventilating  flue  should  be  made  to  withdraw  the  smoke,  so 
that  it  cannot  enter  into  any  passages,  stairs,  or  other  apartments 
where  its  use  is  not  allowed. 

«3.  Emanations  from  kitchens  and  sculleries. 

Without  a  proper  ventilating  arrangement  these  can  never  be  entirely 
excluded.  Even  if  placed  in  external  buildings  the  wind  may  drift 
them  upon  the  hotel. 

4.  Vitiated  air  from  closets,  drains,  and  sewers. 

The  control  and  absolute  exclusion  of  all  vitiated  air  from  these 
sources  is  equally  indispensable  to  health  and  comfort 

The  noted  case  of  the  National  Hotel  at  Washington,  where  so 
many  hundreds  suffered  very  lately,  was  not  unconnected  with  the 
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eondition  of  the  ventilatioa.  Whether  other  causes  contributed  or 
net,  18  a  question  that  is  not  entered  on  here ;  recent  facts  and  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  on  this  point  may  leave  this  an  open 
question  till  the  whole  of  the  evidence  on  the  subject  shall  be  pub- 
lished and  compared,  but  in  the  mean  time  personal  observations  in 
this  Hotel  at  the  time  referred  to  gave  proof  that  there  was,  in  one 
part  of  the  hotel  at  least,  a  discharge  of  vitiated  air  from  drains  of  so 
intense  a  character  that  it  produced  instantaneous  vomiting  on  some 
occasions,  and  affected  numbers  in  a  less  degree  at  the  moment,  who 
vean  nevertheless  attacked  at  a  subsequent  period. 

The  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  Boafd  of  Health  at  Washing- 
ion,  Dr.  King  Stone,  as  well  as  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  New  York  on  this  subject,  fully  express  the 
conviction  of  the  important  effect  produced  by  the  emanations  from 
the  drains,  and  attribute  the  National  Hotel  Disease  to  this  cause. 
No  other  cause  has  as  yet  been  proved  to  have  been  in  operation ;  and 
even  if  it  were,  it  would  in  no  way  alter  the  conviction  entertained, 
that  the  emanations  fW>m  the  drains  constituted  an  evil  of  great 
magnitude,  and  capable  of  producing  the  most  disastrous  results. 

Let  it  be  recollected  that  there  are  no  deleterious  gases  that  can 
arise  fi>om  the  admixture  of  chemicals  that  may  meet  in  obstructed 
drains  and  sewers,  that  may  not  find  their  way  into  hotels,  houses,  and 
other  buildings,  as  well  as  the  products  of  putrefaction  from  animal 
and  vegetable  matters.  Sewera  may  discharge  there  the  products 
formed  at  the  distance  of  miles,  particularly  if  they  be  trapped  so  as 
to  exclude  the  access  of  air  in  the  streets.  And  who  can  estimate  the 
emanations  that  may  not  proceed  from  such  sources,  when  they  arise 
from  chemicals  discharged  from  a  manufactory,  an  apothecary's  store, 
a  paint  shop,  a  telegraph  office,  or  the  poisoned  remains  of  animals 
that  may  have  accumulated  in  the  sewers  ?  Further,  the  very  cement 
or  mortar  may  imbibe  materials  that  discharge  sulphuretted  or  arsen- 
uretted  hydrogen  from  compound  mixtures  on  fermentation,  or  from 
the  action  of  an  acid,  and  these  find  their  way,  by  a  retrograde  cur- 
rent in  the  drains  and  sewers,  to  any  building  connected  with  them, 
where  the  drains  have  been  injured  and  the  traps  rendered  ineffective.* 

Lastly,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  if  one  or  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  be  the  probable  amount  of  loss  to  the  individual  sufferers 


*  We  nadenCand  that  Dr.  Beid  oonsidere  it  not  Improbable*  if  the  Btatements  m«de  m  to 
the  tue  of  anenle  o&  the  premtoes  ere  correct,  that  the  effect  of  the  malaria  ftom  the  drains 
may,  noder  Mrtein  drcvmetaBoei,  bave  beea  greatlj  aggravated  by  arBcnnretted  hydrogen  gaa ; 
thongfa  no  araenle  may  have  been  ditaolved  by  the  water  in  ase  at  the  hotel,  it  may  have  been 
pnieot  la  uiUiBlteA  qontitlee  in  the  obetrwsted  dndna. 
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and  proprietors,  the  whole  of  this  sura  might  probably  have  been 
saved,  to  say  nothing  of  loss  of  life  and  loss  of  occupation  to  numbers 
interested,  had  the  hotel  been  ventilated  as  had  been  suggested  during 
the  preceding  year,  and  again  recommended  before  the  disease  there 
assumed  such  a  condition  that  the  medical  authorities  deemed  it  indis- 
pensable that  it  should  be  closed.    Even  one  or  two  hundred  dollars 
would  have  removed  the  worst  evils  arising  from  the  drains  at  the 
moment,  by  discharging  the  gaseous  products  from  them  by  an  inde- 
pendent channel,  till  the  greater  and  general  evil  proceeding  from  ob- 
structed sewers  could  have  been  removed.    Can  a  more  striking  exam- 
ple be  found  of  the  importance  of  hygiene  and  the  chemistry  of  daily 
life  being  made  subjects  of  elementary  study  in  all  schools,  public  or 
private  ?    Those  most  largely  interested  were  not  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  ventilation  previously  recommended,  till  it  was  too 
late  to  attempt  to  keep  the  hotel  open  longer  at  the  period  mentioned. 

The  improvement  of  numerous  hotels  has  been  very  marked  in  re- 
cent years  in  the  great  majority  of  modern  cities ;  but  an  instance  such 
as  the  National  Hotel  at  Washington  has  presented,  and  the  results  of 
the  inquiries  instituted  on  this  subject,  point  out  emphatically  how 
much  is  yet  to  be  done  in  improving  the  hygiene  of  cities  as  well  as  of 
individual  habitations.  Nor  have  such  inquiries  a  local  importance 
alone ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  any  cities  without  finding  some 
hotels  presenting  parallel  evils,  arising  from  drains  and  sewers,  however 
inferior  generally  in  point  of  intensity. 

If  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  atmosphere  at  Paris  be  examined,  of 
the  air  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  London,  or  over  a  large  portion 
of  Berlin,  abundant  evidence  will  be  obtained  of  the  effect  of  causes  that 
have  been  increasing  for  ages  in  deteriorating  the  atmosphere  of  these 
capitals.  The  most  Herculean  labors,  as  well  as  the  expenditure  of 
millions,  can  alone  place  them  in  that  position  which,  with  the  aid  of 
public  opinion  and  of  parliamentary  and  municipal  anthonty,  they  may 
at  last  attain. 


There  are  few  remarks  in  the  preceding  chapters  that  do  not  ap- 
ply to  hotels  as  well  as  other  buildings,  particularly  those  on  ventila- 
ting shafts,  lighting,  heating,  and  cooling,  and  the  details  as  to  the  in- 
gress and  egress  of  air  at  entrances,  passages,  stairs,  and  individual 
apartments. 

The  accompanying  Fig.  79  explains  the  general  suite  of  arrange- 
ments which  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  in  crowded  hotels.  Air,  from 
the  least  objectionable  source,  is  conveyed  by  one  or  two  channels,  a 
and  hj  to  general  reservoirs  or  distributiDg  channels  c,  e.    Steanii 


Ho.  18.— [Td.  v.,  So.  1.]—* 
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stove,  or  hot-water  apparatus,  (f,  dy  d,  gives  heat  there,  particularly  to 
the  lai^e  central  apaitments  indicated  by  the  flues  on  the  left  proceed- 
ing to  them. 

Some  of  the  apartments  on  the  right,  not  admitting  the  introduction 
of  specific  fiues,  are  provided  with  internal  windows  that  enable  each 
room  to  be  supplied  from  the  staircase,  and  also  to  discharge  vitiated 
air  into  it.  Two  rooms  above  them  receive  air  by  the  door,  and  dis- 
charge vitiated  air  directly  by  the  ceiling. 

In  the  large  central  apartments  that  are  approached  by  comdors 
looking  into  the  interior  of  an  open  quadrangle,  great  diflfusion  is  given 
to  the  entering  air,  as  they  are  often  very  crowded,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  that  the  influx  of  the  air,  though  well  warmed,  should  be 
mild  and  gentle.  The  rest  of  the  building  is  ventilated  by  a  shaft  sim- 
ilar to  that  shown  by  Fig.  10,  constructed  principally  to  control  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  basement,  the  kitchen,  closets,  and  a  few  apartments 
in  the  vicinity. 

Th^  bedrooms  generally  have  not  received  any  special  ventilation. 
All  are  provided  with  fire-places. 

In  building  a  new  hotel,  every  apartment  whatsoever  can  easily  have 
some  ventilation  introduced,  when  the  whole  arrangements  are  placed 
on  a  uniform  system.  In  existing  hotels  where  the  ventilation  is  de- 
fective, the  great  object  is,  in  general,  to  supply  the  passages  with  a 
proper  atmosphere,  and  remove  the  vitiated  air  and  emanations  from 
gas-lights  in  these  passages  and  in  individual  rooms. 

In  hotels  the  introduction  of  machinery  for  the  movement  of  air 
IB  not  necessary,  though  there  are  many  cases  where  an  engine  is  main- 
tained in  action,  for  pumping  water  and  other  purposes,  where  it  could 
often  be  used  advantageously.  In  such  instances,  the  fanner  is  usually 
made  to  force  fresh  air  into  a  larger  channel,  as  indicated  on  the  right 
in  Fig.  79— -branches  from  this  source  being  distributed  to  passages 
and  individual  apartments,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  80. 

In  using  a  fanner,  the  diffusion  given  in  crowded  apartments  should 
be  still  more  carefully  carried  out  than  where  a  ventilating  shaft  is 
used,  though  desirable  in  all  cases  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  likely 
to  crowd  upon  a  given  area.  In  Fig.  79,  in  the  central  portion,  and  on 
the  left,  various  modes  of  giving  diffusion  are  shown  :  according  to 
these,  the  air  enters  principally  at  the  side,  or  at  the  ceiling,  so  as  not 
to  encroach  at  all,  or  only  as  slightly  as  possible,  on  the  floor. 

Fanners  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  shafts  for  the  removal 
of  vitiated  air,  instead  of  effecting  this  object  by  the  propulsion  of  fresk 
air,'*  icCj  <ho. 
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WiLUAM  Channiko  Woodbridob  was  born  in  Medford,  Mass., 
December  18th,  1Y94.  His  fether  was  Rev.  William  Woodbridge, 
whose  name  is  identified  with  the  early  history  of  female  education 
in  Connecticut  His  mother,  Ann  Ghanning,  was  a  sister  of  the  fa- 
ther of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  W.  R  Ghanning  of  Boston.  She  died  wh^n 
her  son  was  about  fourteen ;  but  his  father  lived  to  an  advanced  age. 

The  hmWy  removed  from  Medford  to  Middletown,  Gonnecticut,  in 
1798,  where  the  &ther  took  an  active  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
conmion  schools,  and  organized  the  first  Association  of  Teachers  in 
this  country.  Here  in  1799,  the  son  learned  his  alphabet:  and  im- 
mediately commenced  the  study  of  Latin,  read  Accidence  and  Corde- 
rius.  In  1801,  the  &mi]y  having  removed  to  Norwich,  he  studied 
Latin  there  with  W.  McGee.  His  father  subsequently  removed  to 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  to  take  charge  of  a  female  seminary ;  where,  in 
1 804,  we  find  the  son  studying  the  Greek  Testament  In  1 806  he  stud- 
ied mathematics  and  chemistry ;  'and  Homer  in  1807.  He  entered 
freshman  at  Yale  Gollge,  Jun6,  1808,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years 
and  six  months.  I  am  careful  to  give  particulars,  to  show  their  con- 
nection with  that  feeble  constitution  which  caused  him  so  much  suffer- 
ing in  after  life.  From  the  fiict  of  this  premature  development  and 
exerdse  of  his  mind,  and  from  his  own  statements  an^my  personal 
knowledge,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  existence,  at  this  period,  of  what 
medical  men  call  '^latent  scrofula ;"  nor  that  the  tendency  was  greatly 
aggravated  by  his  premature  studies.  For  though  his  parents  were 
wise  enough  to  defer  his  ^  alphabet"  to  his  fifth  year,  yet  such  was 
his  aptitude  for  study,  and'  such  his  advantages,  under  his  father's 
home  teaching,  and  in  the  sick  chamber  of  his  mother,  as  well  as 
with  other  excellent  teachers,  that  we  see  him  entering  college  at  an 
immature  age,  and  with  a  delicacy  of  constitution  which,  while  it 
promised  him  college  honors,  did  not  augur  well  for  his  general  health. 
Perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  this  hot-house  education,  was,  after  all, 
his  being  so  much  in  his  mother's  sick  room.  Such  confinement  may, 
indeed,  have  had  a  good  moral  influence  on  him,  but  must  have  con- 
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tributed  not  a  little  to  hk  after  pbyncal  suflferings,  as  well  as  detract* 
ed  from  his  general  usefulness. 

Of  Mr.  Woodbridge's  college  life  not  much  is  known.  His  account  of 
himself  during  that  dangerous  period  is  in  some  few  particulars  different 
from  what  might  have  been  expected  by  those  who  know  the  manner 
of  his  early  training  and  his  general  inoffensiveness.  Tet,  although 
those  of  his  peculiar  defective  physical  organization  are,  in  some  re- 
spects, unusually  exposed  to  the  besetments  of  vice,  still  their  moral 
principles  and  powers  are  often  proportionately  forward.  Thus  it 
was  with  Mr.  Woodbridge.  He  passed  the  fiery  ordeal  wholly  un- 
scathed. 

Although  it  does  not  clearly  appear  that  at  this  early  stage  of  his 
educational  life,  he  regarded  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  amusement, 
whether  public  or  private,  as  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  sinful ;  yet 
he  certainly  had  less  of  sympathy  with  those  of  his  years,  than  with 
the  middle-aged  and  the  old.  The  sick  room  education,  to  which  he 
had  been  so  much  subjected,  may  have  imparted  a  premature  solidity 
to  his  habits  of  mind,  if  not  a  sluggish  cast  to  those  of  his  body. 

Mr.  Woodbridge  graduated  at  New  Haven,  September,  1811,  when 
he  was  less  than  seventeen  years  old.  The  subsequent  winter 
was  spent  in  Philadelphia,  pursuing  his  studies ;  but  of  their  particu- 
lar character,  at  this  time,  nothing  remains  except  the  following  ex- 
tract from  his  private  journal.  **'  The  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  origi- 
nal language,  enters  into  my  plan  of  study.  My  own  inclination  is 
to  pursue  a  course  of  Biblical  criticism,  Ecclesiastical  History,  and 
Doctrinal  Theology,  as  my  great  object ;  but  to  connect  it  with  a  re- 
vival of  my  collegiate  studies,  particularly  the  Mathematics  and  Phi- 
losophy." 

He  took  the  charge  of  Burlington  Academy,  in  New  Jersey,  in  July, 
1812 ;  wher|  he  remained  until  November,  1814.  Of  his  success  in 
teaching  we  know  nothing ;  but  the  bare  fact  that  he  commenced  at 
the  immature  age  of  seventeen  and  a  half^  and  continued  here  almost 
two  years  and  a  hal^  together  with  his  well-known  subsequent  success  in 
Hartford  and  elsewhere,  is  the  best  evidence  we  can  desire  in  his  favor. 

During  the  winter  of  1814-15,  we  find  him  again  at  New  Haven, 
attending  lectures  on  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Philosophy,  <fec.  His 
great  desire  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  these  and  his  other  college 
studies  had  probably  led  to  thb  change,  and  induced  him  to  defer 
teaching  at  least  as  a  profession,  for  a  few  years  longer,  or,  more  prob* 
aUy  forever. 

Mention  is  made,  in  his  private  journal,  of  a  very  interesting  revi- 
val of  religion,  during  this  season,  in  Yale  College ;  and  we  are  led  to 
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infer.diai  he  was  liimself  one  of  its  subjeote,  as  were  also  many  others 
whose  names  have  sinoe  been  well  and  fitvorably  known  to  the  Christ- 
am  public ;  not  a  few  of  whom  have  gone  to  then*  final  award.  Such, 
at  least,  were  Codman,  Cornelius,  and  Nettleton.  Mr.  Woodbridge 
made  a  public  profession  of  religion  by  uniting  with  the  college 
ehurch,  April  2d,  1815.    He  was  now  in  his  twenty-firet  year. 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  he  commenced  a  course  of  theo- 
logical study  with  Dr.  Dwight,  then  President  of  Yale  College ;  where 
he  remained  till  the  death  of  his  teacher,  which  happened  January 
11th,  1817.  In  July  of  this  year,  he  entered  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  At  this  time,  and  probably  from  the 
beginning  his  studies  with  Dr.  Dwight,  (if  not  indeed  from  a  some- 
what earlier  period,)  he  had  cherished  the  hope  of  being  a  foreign 
missionary.  Bat  he  had  not  been  long  at  Princeton  before  a  new  field 
was  opened  to  him.  There  was  a  call  on  him  to  join  Messrs.  Gallaudet 
and  Le  Clerc  of  Hartford,  in  conducting  the  American  Asylum  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb, — ^then  in  its  incipient  stage  of  existence.  Under 
date  of  August  30th,  1817,  he  thus  says  of  himself: 

"  During  the  week,  my  attention  has  been  almost  constantly  occu- 
pi^  with  the  subject  of  *the  asylum.  At  times  my  heart  as  been  af- 
fected and  enlai^ed.  I  felt  at  one  time  particularly,  as  if  I  could 
rely  on  the  promise :  '^Acknowledge  Him  in  all  thy  ways,  and  He 
shall  direct  thy  paths."  I  felt  as  if  I  could  put  myself  in  the  hands 
of  God ;  yet  I  must  expect  his  guidance  in  the  use  of  means." 

Having  occasion  to  spend  a  night  about  this  time,  in  a  family 
where  there  was  a  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  the  conversation  readily  turned 
on  the  susceptibility  of  deaf  mutes  for  receiving  instruction.  To  grati- 
fy the  anxious  parents,  as  well  as  to  make  an  important  experiment, 
he  imdertook  to  explain  to  her  the  word  thinky  as  being  equivalent  to 
seeing  absent  objects.  She  seemed  much  interested,  an^  appeared  to 
partially  understand  him. 

The  question,  both  with  himself  and  his  friends,  was  now,  it  would 
seem,  that  of  the  comparative  importance  of  this  work  of  teaching, 
and  that  of  foreign  missions.  His  views  and  final  decision  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  record  in  his  journal,  and  deserves  our 
particular  attention. 

^  This  is  missionary  ground.  It  is  carrying  the  gospel  to  those  who 
can  not  otherwise  obtain  it ;  yet  compared  with  the  opening  among 
the  heathen,  the  asylum  offers  a  very  limited  field.  This  is  an  imme- 
diate, certain  field  of  usefulness.    A  mission  is  distant  and  uncertain.'* 

In  short,  he  concluded  to  join  the  asylum,  and  went  to  Hartford 
for  that  purpose,  December  4th,  1817.    The  pupils  welcomed  him 
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with  great  cordiality,  as  they  had  probably  heard  of  his  trials  on  thdr 
aooonnt,  and  knew  his  general  reputation  and  character ;  and  in  order 
to  testify  their  high  gratification,  many  of  them  spelled  the  word 
''glad*'  on  their  fingers. 

In  NoTember,  1818,  less  than  a  year  afberward,  he  received  a  pre»* 
ing  invitation  to  become  professor  of  chemistry  in  William  and  Mary 
College,  in  Virginia.  The  salary  proposed  was  much  laiger  than  he 
had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  receive.  But  alter  consulting  with 
the  directors  of  the  asylum,  and  with  Qod  and  his  own  conscience,  he 
declined  the  appointment  This  I  regard  as  a  triumph  of  principle, 
which  did  him  much  honor.  It  proved,  moreover,  to  be  the  turning 
point  of  his  life. 

Though  his  duties  were  sufficiently  arduous  and  numerous  at  the  asy- 
lum, he  sometimes  preached  on  the  Sabbath — in  general,  I  believe, 
gratuitously — ^in  various  places  in  and  about  Hartford.  He  had  been 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  North  Association  of  Connecticut,  February 
2d,  1819. 

This  attempt  to  go  beyond  the  field  which  Divine  Providence  had 
opened  for  him  at  the  asylum,  was  doubtiess  an  error ;  though  Mr. 
Woodbridge  is  not  the  first  good  man  who  lias  broken  himself  down 
by  endeavoring  to  do  too  much.  But  he  had  been  admonished  al- 
ready. Constitutional  feebleness,  to  say  nothing  of  dyspeptic  and 
nervous  tendencies,  had  been  a  serious  interruption  to  his  theological 
studies ;  and  had  not  been  without  iufiueuce  in  the  decision  of  the 
great  question  whether  or  not  he  should  become  a  fbreign  missionary. 

Id  the  progress  of  the  summer  of  1820,  his  health  began  to  give 
way  so  as  in  a  great  measure  to  unfit  him  for  his  duties.  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  routine  of  la- 
bor in  the  asylum,  and  such  other  extra  duties  as  from  his  great  con- 
scientiousness, he  may  have  been  led  to  engage  in,  some  of  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  it  is  highly  probable  he  had  begun,  before 
this  time,  the  preparation  of  his  Rudiments  of  Geography.  For 
though  nothing  is  said,  in  his  journal,  which  would  lead  to  this  con- 
clusion, yet  we  know  that  as  early  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1822  this  work  was  finished,  and  considerable  progress  made  with  the 
larger  work,  the  Universal  (Geography. 

They  who  know  any  thing  about  the  preparation  of  an  elementary 
school-book  on  a  science  which  they  are  teaching  as  enthusiastically 
as  Mr.  Woodbridge  taught  geography  to  deaf  mutes  in  Hartford, 
will  understand  the  exhaustion  which  accompanies  it,  and  will  not 
be  surprised  that  his  health  materially  suflfered.  In  fact  he  was  so 
far  reduced,  that  by  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1820,  both  he  and 
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Us  fii^dft  were  maoh  alarmed  for  his  safety ;  and,  together  with  his 
medical  oonnselors,  were  urging  a  voyage  to  Earope,  as  the  most  prob-. 
able  means  of  his  restoration.  In  October,  1820,  he  accordingly 
sailed  for  the  south  of  Europe.  A  gentleman  who  accompanied  him 
OQ  this  voyage,  thus  says  of  him : 

"In  the  interv^  of  a  severe  and  depressing  dyspeptic  disorder,  he 
displayed  his  devotion  to  the  conscientious  and  philanthropic  course 
which  he  afterward  adopted,  in  the  spirit  of  a  missionary ;  often  di- 
recting conversation  to  subjects  which  he  afterward  prosecuted  to  a 
great  degree.  He  was  one  of  the  first  passengers  then  known,  who 
had  attempted  to  practice  religious  services  at  sea.  Among  others 
of  his  experiments  that  might  be  mentioned,  while  crossing  from  Gib- 
raltar to  Algesiras,  he  once  engaged  a  motley  company  of  Spaniards, 
Moors,  ^c,  in  an  animated  and  interesting  conversation  in  the  lan- 
guage of  natural  signs." 

In  this  first  voyage  to  Europe,  and  in  efforts  there  for  the  recov- 
ery of  his  health,  he  spent  about  eight  months.  During  this  time 
be  was  in  Palermo,  Naples,  Leghorn,  Rome,  and  other  Italian 
cities ;  and  although  amid  scenes  of  war  and  confusion,  he  not  only 
gained  in  health,  but  accumulated  much  geographical  knowledge ;  an  ^ 
object  which  he  had  no  doubt  kept  in  view  from  the  very  first  concep- 
tion of  the  journey. 

Mr.  Woodbridge  returned  to  Hartford  July  4th,  1821,  with  his 
health  partiaDy  restored.  The  autumn  appears  to  have  been  spent  in 
perfecting  his  Rudiments  of  Geography,  and  in  completing  the  Uni- 
versal Geography ;'  which  last  was  published  in  1824.  To  these  two 
great  works  he  devoted  his  whole  physical  and  mental  energies  for 
more  than  two  years. 

The  friends  of  education  who  read  this  sketch,  hardly  need  be  told 
that  up  to  Ihis  period,  geography  as  a  science,  had  received  but  little 
attention  in  the  public  schools  of  New  England ;  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  more  favored  of  the  larger  schools,  spelling,  reading,  and  writ- 
ing, were  nearly  all  the  branches  that  received  special  attention.  A 
little  arithmetic  was  taught  here  and  there,  but  even  this  was  for  the 
most  part  crowded  into  the  evening.  The  master,  as  parents  sup- 
posed, had  no  time  for  it  by  day,  without  interfering  with  his  other 
studies ;  and  they  sometimes  formally  and  sagely  voted  ^  cyphering'* 
out  of  the  school.  As  for  geography,  some  few  schools  studied  Morse ; 
a  few  others  used  as  a  sort  of  reading  book,  Nathaniel  Dwight's 
^System  of  Geography,'*  which  was  arranged  in  the  form  of  question 
and  answer.  The  vast  majority,  however,  paid  no  attention  what- 
ever to  the  subject 
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But,  Mr.  Woodbridge,  while  instructing  the  deaf  mutes  at  Hartford, 
and  perhaps  yet  earlier  had  hit  upon  an  improTed  plan  of  teaching, 
which  is  now  too  well  known,  as  incorporated  into  most  of  our  school  ge- 
ographies, to  need  description.  Asimilar  method,  had  also  been  pursued 
by  Mrs.  Emma  Willard  of  the  Troy  Female  Seminary.  Both  these 
teadiers  were  preparing  their  plans  of  teaching  for  publication,  un- 
known to  each  other ;  but  Mrs.  Willard  was  at  length  induced  to 
merge  her  own  work  in  that  of  Mr.  Woodbridge. 

Woodbridge  6s  Willard's  Geographies  produced  a  revolution  in  the 
method  of  teaching  this  useful  science,  wherever  it  had  been  taught 
before ;  and  by  their  simple  and  interesting  system  of  classification, 
were  a  means  of  introducing  this  science  in  many  schools  where  it 
had  not  then  been  taught  And  if  others  have  reaped  a  large 
measure  of  the  pecuniary  emolimient  to  which  these  authors  seem  to 
have  been  justly  entitled,  it  is  a  thing  by  no  means  new  or  unheard 
ot  It  is  but  the  fate  of  most  discoverers.  Some  men,  it  is  true,  meet 
it  with  more  resolution  than  others,  according,  in  fact,  to  their  various 
force  of  bodily  constitution.  Yet  if  Columbus,  with  his  ^gantic  mental 
and  physical  energies,  was  so  broken  down  by  it,  that  his  hair  was 
white  at  thirty  years  of  age,  it  should  hardly  excite  surprise  in  any 
who  know  how  feeble  Mr.  Woodbridge  was  at  that  time  to  learn, 
that  his  health  was  not  a  little  impaired  by  the  ill  treatment  which 
he  received  at  the  hands  of  lus  cotemporaries.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  some  of  the  works  which  were  regarded  by  many  as  being  stolen 
from  Woodbridge  &  Willard,  contained  sundry  improvements,  but 
this  was  to  have  been  expected.  It  must  be  a  consolation,  however, 
to  his  friends,  at  the  present  day,  to  know  that  his  works  still  have  an 
existence,  and  are  regarded  by  not  a  few  teachers,  as  preferable  to  any 
of  their  successors.  It  is  also  a  still  greater  consolation  to  believe 
that  the  study  and  preparation  of  these  works,  led  to  his  subsequent 
efforts  in  educational  improvement 

In  April,  1824,  he  thus  writes:  *'My  geography  is  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  it  becomes  a  serious  question  what  course  I  shall  now 
pursue."  Unfitted  as  he  was  by  ill  health  for  teaching  and  the  pul- 
pit, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  a  question  should  arise  in  his 
mind ;  nor  that  he  should  think  seriously  of  visiting  England,  Scot- 
land, France,  Grermany,  and  Switzerland,  with  the  view  of  improving 
himself  in  the  science  of  general  education,  and  particularly  in  his 
favorite  department,  that  of  gec^raphy. 

It  was  not  so  common  in  those  days  to  try  to  run  away  firom  dys- 
I'^peia  as  it  now  is ;  and  yet  such  things  had  occasionally  been  done. 
Mr.  Woodbridge's  partial  success  in  visiting  the  south  of  Europe,  had 
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enoooraged  him,  and  i^used  the  hopes  of  his  medical  advisers.  Thej 
reoommended  another  European  voyage.  Their  prescription  was  not 
wiihoat  its  charms.  It  would  give  him  a  fine  opportunity,  among 
other  things,  to  hold  converse  with  many  wise  men,  not  only  in  Great 
Britain,  but  on  the  continent.  It  would  also  enable  him  to  visit 
schools,  and  perfect  himself  in  the  great  work  of  educational  reform 
wrhich  it  is  believed  he  had  already  dared  to  meditate. 

The  first  year  of  his  absence,  during  which  his  health  was  compar- 
BdveLj  good,  was  spent  in  arranging  for  the  publication  of  his  small 
geography  in  London,  and  in  securing  means  of  supporting  himself; 
he  also  succeeded  in  introducing  improvements  into  the  instruc- 
tion of  two  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  of  England.    In  the 
autiunn  of  1825,  a  relapse  into  ill  health  obliged  him  to  seek  south- 
ern Burope.     Here  he  grew  strong  again;    and  besides  traveling 
again  in  France  and  Italy,  ,he  spent  three  months  at  Hofwyl,  by  invi- 
tation of  M.  de  Fellenberg,  as  visitor  and  instructor.    Here  his  health 
failed  once  more,  and  he  went  to  Paris,  January  1827,  to  correct  a 
new  edition  of  his  large  geography.    He  accomplished  this  work  with 
some  difficulty,  owing  to  his  declining  strength.    He  gradually  gave 
up  the  use  of  animal  food,  and  adopted  a  spare  diet  almost  entirely 
farinaceous.    In  October  he  went  to  Rome  for  the  winter,  traveling 
very  slowly,  and  being  forced  by  an  attack  of  lumbago  to  stop  at  a 
private  hospital  at  Lyons,  where  he  grew  comparatively  well  again, 
and  proceeded  to  Rome  in  December.    In  July  of  1828,  he  proceed- 
ed again  to  Switzerland,  where  he  remained  at  Hofwyl,  studying  the 
system  of  Pestalozzi,  until  May,  1829.     He  then  went  to  Frankfort, 
remained  there  studying  the  school  institutions  of  southern  Germany 
until  July,  proceeded  to  Brussels  to  investigate  Jacotot's  system,  and 
reached  I^aris  at  the  beginning  of  August,  much  better  than  when  he 
had  departed  thence. 

In  the  autumn  of  1829  he  sailed  from  Havre  for  New  York ;  hav- 
ing been  the  first  American  geographer  to  travel  abroad  for  the  sake  ' 
of  collecting  materials  to  enrich  his  works ;  and  having  made  many 
valuable  acquaintances  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  includ- 
ing Lord  Brougham,  Lady  Byron,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  Andrew  Thomp- 
son, M.  de  Fellenberg,  Baron  Humboldt,  Pestalozzi,  <fec. 

Besides  the  labor  which  he  bestowed  upon  his  geographical  inves- 
tigations, he  was  also  intent  upon  obtaining  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  state  of  education  as  would  enable  him  to  devote  himself  to 
its  improvements  at  home,  amid  a  multitude  of  difficulties  both  on . 
account  of  ill  health,  and  a  want  of  pecuniary  resources,  such  as  would 
have  deterred  and  discouraged  most  men. 
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Soon  after  his  return  to  this  country,  he  visited  Hartford,  for  the 
purpose  of  rousing  the  attention  of  such  men  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  ChiUati- 
det,  Hon.  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  Dr.  John  L.  Comstock,  and  the  teach- 
ers of  the  American  Asylum,  to  the  great  importance  of  improving 
the  condition  of  education,  especially  common  education,  in  this  coun- 
try. Indeed,  from  various  remarks  made  by  him  soon  after  I  first  met 
him,  in  the  spring  of  1830, 1  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  he  was 
not  wholly  without  the  hope  of  enlisting  the  friends  of  education  at 
the  asylum  and  elsewhere,  in  a  scheme  to  establish  a  school  for  teach- 
ers in  Hartford ;  and  perhaps  of  finding  among  the  men  of  wealth 
in  that  city  a  second  Fellenberg.  But  his  ill  health  was  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  any  decisive  results,  as  well  as  to  that  speedy 
return  to  Europe,  which  he  had  been  meditating.  The  latter  project 
he  at  length  wholly  relinquished.  He  probably  found  the  improve- 
ment of  his  geographies,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  advances  of 
the  science,  would  be  likely  to  require  all  his  bodily  and  mental  ener- 
gies, as  well  as  all  his  pecuniary  resources. 

For  educational  efforts,  however,  the  time  was  interesting  and 
auspicious.  During  Mr.  Woodbridge's  absence  in  Europe,  beginning 
with  about  the  year  1625,  that  movement  had  arisen  among  the 
friends  of  education  in  the  United  States,  of  which  Mr.  Gallaudet's 
newspaper  articles  advocating  special  training  for  common  school 
teachers ;  the  early  efforts  of  Hawley  Olmstead,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May, 
Hon.  R  M.  Sherman,  A.  F.  Wilcox,  Josiah  Holbrook,  A.  Bron- 
son  Alcott,  and  William  A.  Alcott,  in  Connecticut:  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Hartford  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Common 
Schools ;  the  early  writings  of  James  G.  Carter,  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  and 
others  in  Massachusetts ;  and  the  publication  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Education,  by  William  Russell,  were  parts  and  active  stimu- 
lants. 

The  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Common  Schools  held  seve- 
ral meetings  at  Hartford  and  New  Haven,  soon  aft;er  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge^s  return ;  and  so  far  as  his  health  permitted,  he  exerted  in 
them  an  active  influence.  At  some  of  these  meetings,  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  writer  of  this  article  to  lecture  on  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  school  houses,  and  kindred  topics.  The  lecture  on  school 
houses  was  afterward  sent  to  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and 
in  1 880  a  prize  was  awarded  to  it  The  interest  Mr.  Woodbridge  took 
in  the  subject  and  in  the  manner  of  treating  it,  resulted  in  an  intimate 
acquaintance,  and  in  a  conjunction  as  friends  of  the  same  cause. 

Another  fact  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  the  father  of  Mr.  Woodbridge  was  a  teacher.    He  was  connect- 
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ed  with  seyeral  of  the  earliest  female  schools  in  New  England  and 
New  Jeraej.  Indeed,  he  continued  a  teacher  for  fifty  years  of  his  life- 
tkae,  and  died  in  the  harness,  as  is  heKeved,  from  excessive  labors 
hoth  in  school  and  in  the  pnlpit,  when  he  was  between  seventy  and 
eighty  years  of  age.  But  what  is  most  to  our  present  purpose  is 
the  &ct  that  he  was  President  of  the  first  School  Association,  in  Mid- 
dlesex county,  CkHinecticut,  as  early  as  the  year  1799 ;  the  object  of 
which  was  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  ends  at  which  his  son 
and  his  associates  were  aiming  thirty  years  later.  It  is  not  needful 
to  ineist,  in  this  case,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  hereditary  descent  of 
mefttal  and  moral  qualities ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  singular  coincidence. 
The  interest  which  very  naturally  attaches  to  this  fiict  is  increased 
when  it  is  understood  that  at  the  very  juncture  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking,  the  elder  Mr.  Woodbridge  joined  his  son  at  Hartford,  and 
became,  for  a  considerable  time  a  fellow  laborer  in  a  cause  which  he 
adll  loved  with  all  his  youthful  ardor. 

Our  united  and  separated  efforts  in  behalf  of  education  had  enlist- 
ed a  good  deal  of  newspaper  influence  in  this  cause,  especially  at 
Hartford.  But  having  become  fatigued  with  this  form  of  labor,  I 
made  known  to  Mr.  Woodbridge  my  intention  of  establishing  a  pe- 
riodical at  Hartford,  to  be  devoted  to  the  cause  that  so  much  engrossed 
our  attention.  But  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way ;  and  in  the 
meantime  Mr.  Woodbridge  purchased  the  American  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation at  Boston,  changed  the  name  to  Annals  of  Education,  and  with 
tiie  aid  of  his  &ther  and  myself,  and  the  promise  of  other  occasional 
assistance,  proceeded  to  act  as  its  editor.  This  was  in  August,  1831. 
Later  in  the  year  he  removed  to  Boston,  whither  he  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  his  associates. 

No  pains  or  expense  were  spared  by  Mr.  Woodbridge  or  his  asso- 
ciates, to  render  the  Annals  the  one  thing  needful  to  the  friends  of 
education,  especially  to  teachers.  During  the  first  and  second  years 
of  its  existence,  he  developed,  in  a  clear,  careful,  and  faithful  man-  \ 
ner,  the  whole  system  of  Fellenberg ;  together  with  such  other  sys- 
tems of  distinguished  European  educators  as  were  meritorious,  partic- 
ularly those  of  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdun,  and  Prof.  Jacotot  of  Louvain ; 
while  his  associates  and  contributors  furnished  most  of  the  other  ar- 
ticles. Physical  education  and  methods  of  instruction,  whether  prac- 
tical lessons,  reviews,  notices,  dec.,  fell  largely  to  the  share  of  the 
writer. 

Not  only  the  Annals  of  Education,  but  the  Juvenile  Rambler,  was 
started  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1831,  on  his 
arrival  at  Boston.    The  last  was  a  small  weekly  newspaper  for  chil- 
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dren,  designed  not  only  for  the  fiunily,  bat  for  the  Bohool-room,  and 
even  as  a  class-book  for  reading  ezercises.  For  a  little  while  and 
in  particular  localities^  it  was  ezoeedinglj  popnlar.  A  few  large 
schools  received  it  by  hundreds ;  and  in  one  or  two  it  became  a  sub- 
stitute for  all  other  reading  books.  But  it  was  not  very  long  lived. 
Its  editors, — ^who  had  charge  of  it  practically, — found  their  duties 
too  arduous,  and  withal  so  poorly  rewarded,  that  after  the  lapse  of 
two  years  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  it,  and  concentrate  their  in* 
fluence  on  the  ''Annals." 

It  should  also  be  ronembered  that  during  the  first  yean  of  the 
*'Annals,"  a  weekly  paper  for  teachers,  entitled  the  Education  Report- 
er was  issued  for  a  time,  by  Bev.  Asa  Band.  But  this,  too,  proving 
unprofitable,  and  being  supposed  to  conflict  with  the  Annals,  was  at 
length  purchased  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  and  after  being  published  by 
him  for  some  time,  in  an  independent  form,  was  merged  in  the  monthly 
journal. 

Besides,  the  original  cost  of  the  list  of  subscribers  was  a  heavy  bill 
of  expense.  For,  though  it  was  well  received  by  the  teachers  of 
private  seminaries  and  a  few  professional  men,  who  respected  the  zeal, 
talent,  and  philanthropy  of  the  editor,  yet  a  large  proportion  of  the 
teachers  of  the  district  schools  regarded  it  as  too  high—- or  rather  too 
learned  for  them ;  besides  they  thought  they  could  hardly  spare  three 
dollars  a  year  of  their  scanty  wages  for  twelve  prosy  numbers  of  a 
journal  of  education.  The  result  was,  therefore,  that  though  every 
body  praised  the  work,  nearly  every  body  excused  themselves  from 
taking  it,  especially  those  who  most  needed  its  assistance. 

But  Mr.  Woodbridge,  did  not  shrink  from  the  responsilnlities  he 
had  incurred  on  account  of  the  diflSculties.  He  devoted  himself  to 
his  task  with  all  the  enei^  which  dyspepsia  would  permit,  though 
at  the  end  of  every  year  deeply  in  debt 

He  continued  the  Annals  to  the  close  of  1886,  when  £uling  health 
compelled  him  to  make  a  third  voyage  to  Europe.  He  embarked  in 
October,  and  for  two  years  continued  to  act  as  foreign  editor.  After 
that  time,  except  for  an  occasional  contribution,  the  work  was  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  writer.  Mr.  Woodbridge*s  pecuniary  sacrifices 
for  the  Annals,  during  the  six  years  and  a  half  of  its  life,  amounted 
to  many  thousand  dollars. 

In  November,  1832,  he  had  married  Miss  Reed,  an  assistant 
in  Miss  Beecher's  school  at  Hartford ;  whose  zeal  for  education  was 
scarcely  exceeded  by  his  own,  and  who  was  an  excellent  helper  to 
him  in  the  cause.    But  her  health  was  bad ;  and  after  joining  him 
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fa  Eiinqp«,  A»  died,  ai  Frankfort^  in  1840,  leaviiig  two  children,  a 
acm  and  dangliter. 

Mr.  Woodbridge'fl  fflneis  prevented  him  from  making  the  educa-  ^ 
tional  veaeaieheB  in  Eorope  ^ich  he  had  designed ;  and  after  spend- 
ii^  the^winter  of  1840-41  at  Berlin,  he  returned  home  in  October, 
1841.  The  next  three  winters  he  passed  at  Santa  Cruz;  but  with 
aleadily  deelining  health.  At  his  final  return  in  1844,  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  fi»t  fiuling,  and  his  business  engagements  were  now  made 
8o  as  to  provide  for  a  speedy  departure.  He  made  a  short  ezperi-* 
ment  of  the  water  cure  and  homeopathy  at  Brattleboro,  but  with  no 
relief  his  bodily  powers  being  too  low  to  rally ;  and  in  returning 
to  Boston,  entered  Dr.  Durkee's  institution,  but  gradually  grew 
wone,  and  died  there,  in  November,  1845.  His  last  days,  and  his 
death,  were  peaceftd ;  though  his  feebleness  prevented  much  conver* 
aation,  and  he  scarcely  said  more  to  friends  who  visited  him,  than  to 
remark  that  he  supposed  they  met  for  the  last  time. 

AlthoQ^  the  actual  results  of  Mr.  Woodbridge's  labors  have  been 
great,  yet  in  making  an  estimate  of  him  and  of  his  work,  we  shall 
find  him  entitled  to  the  credit  of  doing  very  much,  under  very  great 
discouragemeDt,  if  not  of  accomplishing  results  in  themselves,  abso- 
lutely vast  and  astonishing. 

His  mental  powers  were  great  Both  his  intuitive  perception  of 
principles,  and  his  fiiculty  of  methodically  arranging  facts,  were  rapid 
and  thorough ;  and  his  ability  to  give  clear  expositions  of  the  rela- 
tions, bearings,  and  consequences  of  both,  was  remarkable.  His 
moral  endowments  were,  perhaps,  still  more  eminent.  His  honesty, 
both  in  pecuniary  matters,  and  in  stating  facts  and  searching  authori- 
ties, was  unbendingly  rigid ;  his  father  was  accustomed  to  say  that 
in  '^  extra  corrections,''  made  to  embody  the  latest  or  most  accurate 
matter,  on  his  geog^phies  alone,  he  had  expended  a  good  estate. 
He  was  at  once  frugal  almost  to  parsimony  in  his  personal  expenditures, 
and  liberal  to  nobility  in  assisting  the  educational  or  other  benevolent 
enterprises  in  which  he  was  interested.  Except  a  bare  support  for 
his  aged  father,  and  a  still  more  slender  one  for  himself  and  family, 
he  was  uniformly  accustomed  to  devote  to  the  perfecting  of  the  An- 
nals of  Education,  irrespective  of  mere  stipulations  with  subscribers, 
his  whole  income,  from  whatever  source. 

His  aspirations,  indeed,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  were  of  the 
very  highest  order.  It  was  the  incessant  prostration  of  his  efforts  by 
the  most  wretched  and  irritating  of  all  diseases,  dyspepsia,  probably 
complicated  with  scrofbla,  and  certainly  with  great  nervous  weakness, 
which  prevented  him  from  realizing  those  aspirations,  at  least  to  a  de- 
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gree  which  would  have  placed  his  name  very  high  on  the  list  of  bene* 
factors  to  his  race.  This  physical  incapacity  was  in  part  constitn- 
tional,  and  was  doubtless  aggravated  by  early  ill  training.  And  it 
was  this  which  forced  him  to  relinquish  one  plan  after  another, 
which  rendered  him  often  a  severe  sufferer  from  small  self-indulgenoes, 
which  made  him  irritable  in  conversation,  and  which,  in  connection 
with  a  constitutional  diffidence,  and  yet  an  unsparing  honesty  in  ex- 
pressing opinions  when  driven  to  do  so,  made  him  often  seem  posi- 
tive or  even  rude  in  receiving  or  opposing  the  views  of  others. 

He  was  always  a  poor  man,  and  was  too  liberal  in  giving  what 
came  to  his  hand,  to  the  objects  of  his  life,  ever  to  escape  from  the 
vexations  and  discomforts  of  poverty. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  he  accomplished  much.  How  much  influence 
his  labors  had  in  producing  those  educational  changes  which  have 
been  taking  place  in  this  country  ever  since,  is  not  easy  to  say; 
but  undoubtedly  a  large  share  of  what  we  deem  educational  im- 
provement, must  be  set  to  the  credit  of  him  and  his  associates.  A 
writer  of  his  obituary,  in  the  "  Express"  of  New  York — the  only  no- 
tice of  him  we  have  ever  seen — by  one  who  well  knew  his  whole 
history,  thus  speaks : 

**  With  his  return  from  his  first  foreign  travels,  we  may  date  the 
commencement  of  the  operations  for  the  improvement  of  common 
schools  in  this  country.  For  though  he  had  before  aroused  much  in- 
terest in  Baron  Fellenberg^s  institution  at  Hofwyl,  in  Switzerland,  by 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  letters  written  on  the  spot,  and  which 
contained  almost  every  thing  that  our  countrymen  have  ever  read  on 
that  subject,  no  considerable  attempt  was  made  to  produce  any  gene- 
ral cooperation  for  the  bene6t  of  common  education,  until  he  made 
known  his  plans  and  commenced  his  operations. 
/*  ^  The  American  Annals  of  Education,  which  he  conducted  at  Bos- 
ton for  a  series  of  years,  under  many  difficulties,  abounded  in  facts 
and  suggestions  of  the  soundest  kind ;  which  were  the  groundwork 
as  well  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  movements  successfully  made  by 
the  legislatures  of  different  states,  and  the  friends  of  education  who 
gradually  arose  in  all  quarters  of  the  country.  The  conventions  of 
teachers  and  others,  in  counties  and  larger  districts,  owed  their  plans 
and  first  impulses,  in  a  great  measure  to  Mr.  Woodbridge,  as  did 
the  innumerable  lyceums  and  other  popular  literary  societies.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  foresee  popular  opportunities  to  act  in  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  advantageous  distribution  of  the  money  appropriated 
to  the  schools,  and  the  most  energetic,  in  taking  measures  for  that 
purpose.    At  every  meeting  held  for  the  promotion  of  this  favorite 
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caoMy  he  was  personally  present  or  represented  bj  some  valnable 
essay  or  otber  oommnnicadon ;  and  most  of  the  enlightened  and  lib* 
eral  propoeak  offered,  came  from  him  or  received  his  cordial  support 
He  wrote  the  first  letter  on  popular  education  in  music,  and  excited 
and  aided  Messrs.  Mason  6s  Son  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  that 
important  science  and  art  on  modern  principles.  It  is  needless  to  re- 
mark on  the  extent  to  which  their  example  has  since  been  followed. 

"^Mr.  Woodbridge  moved  the  first  resolution  ever  offered,  recom- 
mending the  study  of  the  Bible  as  a  classic.  The  first  Literary  Con- 
v^tion  in  New  York  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  committee  on  that 
subject ;  and  he  not  only  drew  up,  but  gratuitously  published  and 
widely  circulated  the  report,  which  embraces,  in  a  most  distinct  and 
fimable  manner  the  grand  arguments  in  favor  of  that  object,  in  a 
style  which  no  man  can  read  without  admiration.  No  writer  before 
or  since  has  exceeded  it ;  and  in  all  the  discussions  which  have  taken 
place,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  any  new  thought  or  argu- 
ment" 

While  thus  engaged,  through  years  of  ill  health,  and  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements  arising  from  very  limited  pecuniary 
means,  Mr.  Woodbridge  not  only  found  strength  to  perform  numerous 
journeys,  to  carry  on  an  extensive  correspondence,  to  hold  innumera- 
ble interviews  with  intelligent  persons,  and  to  devote  money  with  a 
liberal  hand  for  the  public  bene6t,  but  his  heart  and  hand  were  ever 
open  at  the  calls  of  philanthropy.  Few  men,  it  is  believed,  have  ever 
been  more  noble  in  giving,  in  proportion  to  their  means. 

He  was  as  influential  as  any  one  man,  in  awakening  and  main-\ 
taining  that  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  generally,  which  arose 
in  Massachusetts  between  the  years  1830  and  1840.  He  was  an  effi- 
cient agent  in  drawing  public  attention  to  the  necessity  of  normal 
schools.  He  was,  if  not  the  very  first,  one  of  the  earliest  writers  in  fiivor 
of  the  introduction  of  the  studies  of  physiology  and  vocal  music,  into 
our  schools.  He  drew  from  behind  the  counter  of  a  country  store, 
and  introduced  into  the  higher  sphere  in  which  he  has  done  so  great 
and  usefril  a  work,  the  celebrated  Lowell  Mason ;  a  service  which 
alone  would  have  made  him  a  public  bene&ctor.  His  letters  in  ex- 
planation of  the  systems  and  institutions  of  Fellenberg,  besides  being 
the  first  introduction,  to  America,  of  those  men  and  their  works  and 
prindples,  are  distinguished  for  clearness  of  style  and  completeness  of 
analysis  and  exposition. 

Besides  these  labors  in  the  immediate  path  of  his  duty,  he  was 
ready  and  active  to  the  uttermost  of  his  strength,  and  even  beyond  it, 
in  founding  or  conducting  organizations  for  benevolent  or  educational 
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purposes.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  American  Lyceum; 
originator  and  conductor  of  the  American  School  Society,  a  short- 
lived but  well  conceived  association  for  the  extension  of  elementarj 
education,  which  fiiiled  for  lack  of  minds  congenial  to  his  own ;  was  con* 
nected  with  the  Society  for  the  relief  and  improvement  of  the  African 
race ;  and  was  an  original  and  interested  member  of  the  Boston  Phieno- 
h^cal  Society.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Geographical  Societies  of 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  Frankfort,  and  was  a  correspondent,  until  his  death, 
of  Pestalozzi,  Humboldt,  Jacotot,  and  many  of  the  literary,  scientific, 
and  philanthropic  men  and  women  of  Europe. 

NOTES. 

David  Makes  was  a  teacher  in  Dtohfield  county,  Conneoticat,  but  subsequent- 
ly tangbt  at  WetbersBeld,  and  elsewhere,  in  Hartford  county.  He  had  much 
originality  of  view,  and  was  much  beloved  by  his  pupils.  He  was  a  pioneer  of 
the  period  of  the  early  hibors  of  Gallandet,  Hdbrook,  Wilooz,  Dr.  Aloott,  A.  B. 
Alcott,  &o.    He  removed  to  the  West  about  1830. 

A.  F.  Wilcox  was  a  teacher  in  Connecticut,  of  some  embence,  and  much 
originality.  About  1827  he  taught  in  the  High  School  at  Bridgeport.  His  Cat- 
echetical Grammar,  a  work  of  some  merit,  was  published  in  1828,  at  New  Elavcn 
and  New  Tork.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Upper  Middletown,  and,  for  a 
time,  lectured  on  common  school  improvements  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 

The  Ambrican  School  Socibtt,  which  was  formed  at  Boston,  in  1834,  grew 
out  of  a  "  School  Agents*  Society,"  organized  at  Andover,  in  1832,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall.  The  former  society  operated  by  agents  and  circuit 
teachers. 

The  American  School  Society  depended  ibr  efficiency  mainly  on  the  labors  of 
Mr.  Woodbridge  and  Dr.  Alcott,  who  were  too  much  occupied  otherwise  to  con- 
tinue long  in  its  active  service,  and  it  dedtned  and  died  after  a  few  years.  The 
meeting  to  organize  the  Society  was  presided  over  by  Daniel  Noyes,  Esq.,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  among  the  advocates  of  the  plan  were  Professors  B.  B.  Edwards,  and 
B.  A.  Andrews.  The  first  officers  were :  President,  Rev.  Francis  Wayland, 
D.  D. ;  Vice-Presidents,  William  Rees,  Daniel  Sharp,  Ruftu  Cbcate,  Richard 
Fletcher,  Heman  Humphrey,  Thomas  H.  Qallandet ;  among  the  Directors,  E.  A. 
Andrews,  S.  R  Hall,  Rnfns  Anderson,  Jacob  Abbott,  B.  B.  Edwards,  Louis 
Dwight,  William  C.  Woodbridge ;  Recording  Secretary,  W.  A.  Alcott ;  Treas- 
urer, S.  H.  Walley,  Jr. 
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Idmit  Dringenberg.    Wimpheling.    Craio,    Sapidui,    Platter. 

Ws  have  confined  ourselves  thus  far  to  the  labors  of  North 
Germans  and  Netherlanders  for  the  restoration  of  classical  learning, 
and  for  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

Some  of  the  men  above-noticed  led,  as  we  have  seen,  a  migratory 
life  as  it  were :  Wessel,  Agricola  and  Erasmus,  all  lived  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  time  in  South-Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  exerted  an  in- 
fluence upon  learning  there.  Three  places  in  the  south  became  by 
this  means  centers  of  intellectual  light,  namely,  Schlettstadt,  Heidel- 
berg and  Tubingen.  We  will  now  consider  what  took  place  at 
Schlettstadt;  Heidelberg  and  Tubingen  shall  receive  due  attention 
when  we  come  to  Melancthon. 

Schlettstadt,  a  small  imperial  town  of  Lower  Alsace,  grown  wealthy 
on  its  lucrative  wine  traffic,  determined,  about  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century,  to  found  a  school,  and  for  that  purpose  invited  the  West- 
phalian,  Louis  Dringenberg,  to  become  its  first  rector.  He  took  his 
name  from  Dringenberg,  his  native  place,  a  small  town  six  miles  to 
the  east  of  Paderbom :  he  was  educated  at  the  school  of  the  Hierony- 
mians  at  Deventer.  Of  his  method  of  instruction  we  only  know  this, 
namely,  that  he  gave  his  pupils  a  religious  training,  and  that,  with 
regard  to  the  mediaeval  school  books,  the  Doctrinal,  especially,  though 
he  did  not  venture  to  throw  them  aside,  he  nevertheless  aimed  to 
make  them  as  harmless  as  possible.  But  if  the  tree  may  be  known 
by  its  fruits,  then  the  many  dbtinguished  men,  who  were  sent  forth 
from  Dringenberg's  school,  are  our  best  witnesses  that  his  method 
was  a  good  one. — He  died  in  1490,  after  having  been  at  the  head  of 
the  school  for  forty  years. 

Among  his  pupils  the  name  of  Jacob  Wimpheung  has  become 
the  most  familiar  to  us.  He  was  born  at  Schlettstadt  in  1450,  and 
died  there  in  1528.  At  the  close  of  his  school-education,  he 
studied  at  Freyburg,  Basle  and  Erfurt.  He  took  his  master's  degree 
at  Heidelberg,  in  1479,  was  created  dean  of  the  philosophical  fkcvlij 
there,  and  during  the  years  1481  and  1482  he  was  Hector  of  the 
university.     Afterward  he  became  a  preacher  at  Spires,  where  he 
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lived  somewliat  longer  than  at  Heidelberg ;  then  he  went  again  to 
Heidelberg,  where  he  read  lectures  upon  St  Jerome,  and  also  directed 
the  studies  of  many  young  men,  Count  Wol%ang  Lowenstein  among 
the  rest.  To  the  latter  he  dedicated  his  educational  treatise,  entitled 
^^AdoUacentiaJ^  in  which  he  gave  prominence  to  moral  precepts, 
illustrating  and  enforcing  them  by  quotations  both  from  the  Bible 
and  the  classics.  A  second  work,  the  Isidoneus,  (sitf* j^o;,  introduction,) 
is  devoted  on  the  other  hand  mainly  to  his- method  of  conducting  the 
study  of  the  liberal  arts  in  general,  but  with  a  special  application  to 
the  classics :  his  ^^Eleffaniiae  majores  "  and  ^Elegantiarum  medulla  " 
are  school  books.  His  epitome  of  Grerman  history  was  likewise 
designed  for  a  manual  of  instruction. 

One  of  Wimpheling's  pupils,  the  distinguished  James  Sturm,  we 
shall  meet  with  again.  For  him  it  was  that  Wimpheling  composed 
the  essay  ^De  integritate"  containing  rules  for  study  and  for  the 
conduct  of  life,  and  enjoining  upon  him,  above  all  things,  a  dili- 
gent perusal  of  the  Bible.  Some  expressions  in  this  essay,  reflecting 
upon  the  monks,  drew  from  the  Augustinians  demonstrations  of 
hostility  toward  the  author,  to  which,  however,  Pope  Julius  H.  put 
an  end. 

Of  Wimpheling^s  efficiency  at  Strasburg  we  shall  speak  in  another 
place.*  Strongly  as  he  inveighed  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
church,  yet  he  did  not  go  over  to  the  side  of  the  Reformation.  This 
violent  movement  and  schism  in  the  church,  coming  as  it  did  in  his 
old  age,  accordingly  occasioned  him  much  anxiety  and  care.f  He 
retired  to  Schlettstadt  to  the  house  of  his  sister,  Magdalena,  where  he 
died  in  his  seventy-eighth  year. 

A  second  scholar  of  Dringenberg's  was  George  Simler,  afterward 
Melancthon's  teacher,  both  at  Pforzheim  and  Tubingen;  a  third^ 
Eitelwolf  Stein,  is  known  to  us  by  his  active  friendship  for  Hutten. 

Dringenberg^s  successor  in  the  rectorate  was  Crato,  (or  Craft 
Hofinann,)  who  may  lay  daim  to  Beatus  Rhenanus  as  one  of  his 
scholars.  The  real  name  of  Rhenanus  was  Bild.  He  was  bom  at 
Schlettstadt  in  1485,  and  died  at  Strasburg  in  1547.  He  labored 
much  in  the  field  of  German  history,  wrote  annotations  on  Tacitus, 
edited  Yellius  Paterculus,  Procopius,  etc 

Rhenanus  continued  at  the  Schettstadt  gymnasium  under  the  rec- 
torate of  Crato's  successor  G^bwiler,  and  with  him  John  Sapidua, 

*  Under  "John  Sturm." 

t  **  In  addition  Co  other  CAlamttiet,  which  put  Wlmphdlnc't  virtue  eorel^  to  the  teet  thte  fltfal 
<UTliloa,  which  hea  eatended  throuf  bout  the  whole  ehnreh,  etme  in,  and  with  Iteeaperindnced 
weight,  well  nigh  eruabed  hlm ;  he  had  no  ajinpathx  with  thli  corrupt  age."— J 
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(Wilz,)  a  nephew  of  Wimpheling's.  This  latter,  hom  at  SohlettBtadt 
in  1490,  about  the  year  1514,  after  traveling  and  studying  at  Paris, 
himself  became  Rector  of  the  gymnasium  in  question. 

And  under  his  rectorate  the  school  grew  so  rapidly  that  in  1517  it 
numbered  no  less  than  900  scholars.  Among  these  was  Thomas 
Platter  of  Switzerland,  whose  autobiography*  calls  up  before  us  a 
vivid  picture  of  life  and  manners,  as  he  found  them  at  the  school. 

But  the  school  did  not  long  continue  to  be  so  full.  As  early  as 
1520  Sapidns  joined  himself  to  the  reformatory  movement,  and  in 
consequence  became  alienated  from  Wimpheling.  And,  because 
Schlettstadt  declared  decisively  against  the  Reformation,  Sapidus  left 
the  place  and  settled  in  Strasburg,  where  he  was  employed  as  a 
teacher  in  the  new  gymnasium,  and  where  he  died  in  1561. 

After  a  while  the  Schlettstadt  school  lost  its  reputation,  and  the 
Jesuits  obtained  control  over  it  The  original  school  house  is 
standing  to  this  day. 

JOHN  XKUCHUN. 

[Born  ai  Pforzheim^  Dee,  28M,  1455.    Died  <U  Stuttgart,  June  30M,  1522.] 

Reuchlin's  parents  were  worthy  and  honorable  people.  The 
young  John  early  made  a  marked  progress  in  the  languages  and  in 
music.  Because  of  his  good  voice  he  was  taken  to  the  court  at 
Baden;  in  ]4'7d,  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  accompanied  the 
Margrave,  Frederick  of  Baden,  to  Paris.  Here  he  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Weasel ;  and  here  Hermonymus  of  Sparta  gave  him 
lessons  in  Greek,  whereupon  he  studied  Aristotle  before  all  other 
authors,  bestowing  diligent  study  the  while  upon  Latin. 

In  his  twentieth  year  he  went  to  Basle,  there  continued  his  Greek 
under  the  tuition  of  Andronicus  Oontoblacus,  a  native  of  Greece,  at  the 
same  time  reading  Latin  and  Greek  authors.  At  that  period  he  also 
compiled  a  Latin  dictionary,  under  the  title  '^Yocabularius  breviloquus.'' 

He  now  revisited  France,  studied  law  in  1479  at  Orleans,  and  in 
1480  at  Poictiers,  teaching  at  the  same  time ;  then  returned  to  Tubin- 
gen, married,  and  entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  the  legal  profession. 

In  the  year  1482  Reuchlin  accompanied  Eberhard,  the  elder,  on  a 
journey  from  Wittenberg  to  Rome ;  he  was  selected,  principally  for 
the  &cility  with  which  he  spoke  Latin,  and  for  his  correct  pronuncia- 
tion.f    He  delivered  a  most  admirable  speech  in  the  presence  of  Sixtns 

*  We  (iTe  estncts  finom  Platter's  Autobiography,  oo  pagee  79-90. 

t  When  the  ambamdora  of  the  Pope  met  Eberhard,  hit  chancellor  replied  In  Eberhard'a 
name  to  their  greeting  aa  IbUowa:  (mark  the  pronnnelation  1}  CeUaamAmua  eC  JStinustrisaimua 
iMOrter  Pnn'ncet'pa  emtellexit,  etc.  This  the  Itallana  did  not  understand,  and  aecordiafly 
Seoehlia  waa  called  on  to  rrplj  to  them.— When  a  certain  French  ambaasador  had  addressed 
the  finperor  Maximilian  in  a  Latin  speech,  the  Count  of  Zollern  replied  in  the  emperor's 
befaaU;  bat  in  a  broad  and  barbarous  Swabian  accent.    TO  the  qacMloa  of  Ptalllp,  MazimUian*! 
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IV . ;  and  soon  after,  together  ytiih  ifberhard,  vaited  upon  Lorenzo  di 
Medici. 

In  the  year  1486,  Reuchlin  was  sent,  with  two  other  ambaaaadors, 
by  Eberhard  to  Frankfort,  to  attend  the  coronation  of  Maximilian  I. ; 
and  in  1489  he  took  charge  of  an  embassy  to  Rome.  Daring  thia 
latter  journey  he  became  acquainted  with  Pious  Mirandola,  at  Florence. 
In  1492,  he  attended  Eberhard  to  Linz,  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  III.,  who  raised  Reuchlin  to  the  rank  of  nobility,  and 
created  him  Count  Palatine.  He  there  made  a  valuable  acquisitioni 
in  the  acquaintance  of  James  Jehiel  Loans,  the  emperor's  physician, 
a  learned  Jew,  who  gave  him  a  most  careful  and  accurate  course  of 
instruction  in  Hebrew.  Frederick  presented  Reuchlin  with  a  Hebrew 
Old  Testament,  valued  at  800  gold  florius. 

The  excellent  duke,  Eberhard,  the  elder,  died  in  the  year  1496, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  profligate  ruler,  Eberhard,  the  younger.  He 
appointed  for  his  chancellor,  Holzioger,  an  unprincipled  Augustinian 
monk,  who  had  once  been  arrested  through  Reuchlin's  means. 
Under  the  government  of  such  persons,  Reuchhn  had  nothing  but  evil 
to  look  for ;  and  hence  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1497  he  returned 
to  Heidelberg,  where  he  received  a  most  friendly  welcome  at  the 
hands  of  Dalberg.  There  he  wrote  Sergius,  a  satirical  comedy  in 
ridicule  of  Holzinger ;  a  second  comedy,  which  he  transferred  from 
the  French,  Dalberg  gave  to  the  students  to  act. 

In  the  year  1498  Reuchlin  was  sent  by  the  Elector-Palatine  Philip 
on  an  embassy  to  Pope  Alexander  YI.,  before  whom  he  delivered  a 
Latin  address.  He  remained  a  year  at  Rome,  and  took  lessons  in 
Hebrew  daily  of  Abdias,  the  Jew,  to  whom,  for  every  hour  of  instruc- 
tion, he  gave  a  gold  florin :  while  there,  he  also  attended  the  lectures 
of  Argyropulus  on  Thucydides.  The  first  time  that  he  heard  Argy- 
Topulus,  this  one  asked  him  to  what  country  he  belonged,  and  then, 
whether  he  had  paid  any  attention  to  Greek  before  ?  when  Reuchlin 
replied,  that  he  was  from  Germany,  and  was  not  wholly  unacquainted 
with  Greek,  Aigyropulus  put  a  copy  of  Thucydides  into  his  hands, 
with  the  request  that  he  would  read  him  some  of  it  Hereupon 
Reuchlin  translated  the  Greek  text  very  correctly  and  into  pure  Latin, 
so  that  Aigyropulus  cried  out  in  admiration,  ^Our  bereaved  and 
e2dled  Greece  has  at  last  found  a  home  beyond  the  Alps." 

Eberhard,  the    younger,   was   formally  deposed  in    1498,  and 

son,  **  what  sort  of  Latio  is  that  1"  the  Wirtembergohanoellorf  Lampart,  replied,  **  that,  princea, 
is  Hechingen  Latin."  "  Where  did  the  count  learn  iti"  coallnucd  Philip.  «^At  Heehfngen,*' 
said  the  chancellor,  *'a  small  Swahian  town  on  the  count's  (tossains,  where  very  coarse 
aackdoth  is  made.  There  the  count's  Latin  was  woven  too."  This  iBCident  aAerwaxd  caused 
all  loch  Latin  to  h«  deaignatad  hf  Um  nme,  HeohiofCB  Litia. 
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Beachlin  letnrned  soon  after,  in  1499,  to  Wirtemberg.  From  1502 
to  1518  he  was  one  of  the  three  judges  of  the  Swabian  league  formed 
in  1488. 

In  the  year  1506  he  issued  his  ^Rndimenta  Hebraicae  linguae,* 
tfie  fruit  of  hi^  vigorously  prosecuted  and  expensive  Hebrew  studies, 
and  the  means  through  which  the  Hebrew  tongue  was  first  introduced 
into  the  sphere  of  ordinaiy  study.  He  said,  that  he  had  composed  his 
Hebrew  grammar  without  any  assistance  from  others,  ^  that  so  the 
Holy  Scriptures  might  shed  their  light  and  healing  upon  the  world, 
and  our  students  might  have  wherewith  to  delight  and  to  build 
themselves  up :  before  me,  there  has  been  no  one  who  has  troubled 
himself  with  the  attempt  to  set  forth  the  whole  Hebrew  tongue  in 
order  in  a  book."  In  another  passage  he  speaks  of  the  toil  and  the 
money  which  the  Hebrew  grammar  and  lexicon  have  cost  him.  ''To 
this,"  he  saysi  **  the  invaluable  worth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  a 
sufifeient  inducement"  ''Ail  the  sacred  writings,'*  he  says  in  his 
commentary  on  the  seven  Penitential  Psalms,  "  both  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  the  New,  I  was  igrnorant  of,  as  they  were  in  their  original 
languages ;  wherefore  I  applied  myself  with  diligence  to  these,  that 
by  their  hdp  I  might  the  better  and  with  the  more  insight,  discern 
the  prophecy  and  its  fulfillment."  He  wrote  to  Cardinal  Hadrian 
as  follows :  "  I  gave  my  attention  to  Hebrew,  because  I  foresaw  the 
great  service  which  it  would  bring  to  religion  and  to  a  true  knowledge 
of  God.  All  my  literary  labors  hitherto  I  have  shaped  with  reference 
to  this  end,  as  I  shall  continue  to  do  in  the  future,  and  that  with 
increased  seal  Ab  a  fiiithful  follower  of  our  Saviour,  I  have  done 
what  lay  in  my  power  toward  the  re^tablishment  and  the  exaltation 
of  the  true  church  of  Christ" 

Reuchlin  fully  appreciated  the  importance  of  his  "  Rudimmta^  for 
he  closed  it  with  these  words,  ^Exegl  monumentum  aere  perenniuBP 
And  he  wrote  on  the  subject  to  Amerbach  thus :  "  For  if  I  live,  then 
by  God*s  help  the  Hebrew  tongue  shall  be  built  up.  And  if  I  die, 
the  foundation  that  I  have  laid  can  not  be  easily  destroyed." 

Reuchlin  was  brought  by  his  Hebrew  studies  into  very  unpleasant 
relations  both  with  Jews,  proselytes  from  Judaism,  and  Dominicans ; 
but  the  lawsuits  and  controversies  in  which  he  was  entangled  by  the 
means  were  productive  of  at  least  one  good  result, — ^they  hastened 
the  coming  Reformation. 

In  the  year  1505  he  published  the  German  letter  to  a  nobleman, 
OIL  the  reason  why  the  Jews  have  so  long  been  under  Qod's  displeas* 
ure.  He  says,  "  It  is  because  they  slew  the  true  Messiah,  have  never 
ceased  to  defame  him,  and  are  fiill  of  hatred  to  Christians.    Their 
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punishment  shall  endure,  until  they  acknowledge  Christ  as  the 
Messiah."  ^  I("  he  says,  *'  any  among  them  will  shew  himsdf  willing 
to  be  taught  concerning  the  Messiah  and  our  true  faith,  I  will  joyfully 
take  his  part  and  render  him  such  aid  that  he  need  have  no  care  for 
his  daily  bread,  but  may  serve  God  in  peace,  and  live  untroubled  by 
anxious  thoughts  for  the  future." 

Thus  Reuchlin  pronounces  a  clear  and  correct  opinion  respecting 
the  Jews,  and  at  the  same  time  displays  a  genuine  Christian  love,  in 
looking  to  the  only  possible  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  namely,  their 
being  grafted  again  into  the  true  olive  tree. 

In  the  year  1510  commenced  those  memorable  controvenies  re- 
specting Jewish  literature,  which  for  nine  years  so  completely 
engrossed  Reuchlin's  attention.  They  originated  in  the  following 
manner :  A  converted  Jew,  John  Pfefferkorn  by  name,  wrote  appeals 
to  magistrates  and  people,  urging  them  to  a  general  persecution  of 
the  Jews,  and  also  called  upon  the  emperor  in  particular  to  suppress 
all  their  books,  with  the  exception  of  the  Old  Testament.  Reuchlin 
received  an  order  from  the  Elector  of  Mentz  to  render  a  verdict  in  the 
matter.  He  decided  to  the  effect,  that  none  of  the  writings  of 
the  Jews  should  be  seized  and  burned,  save  those  alone  which  were 
directly  aimed  at  Christianity ; — as  it  had  been  done  formerly.*  This 
verdict  drew  down  upon  him,  not  merely  the  hatred  of  Pfefferkorn, 
but  the  enmity  of  that  powerful  body,  the  Dominicans,  especially 
those  of  Cologne,  with  the  notorious  Hochstratten  at  their  head. 
Sharp  polemical  treatises  flew  back  and  forth.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
that  the  bishop  of  Spires,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  adjudge 
the  case,  decided  in  Reuchlin's  favor.  The  Dominicans  carried  the 
suit  to  Rome.  But  there,  too,  Reuchlin  was  about  to  win  his  cause, 
when  Leo  X.  issued  a  "Mandatum  de  supersedendo,^  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  defer  the  termination  of  the  suit  so  long  as  it  might 
please  the  Pope,  who  stood  in  awe  of  the  monks. 

From  this  time  forward  the  monks  continued  to  shew  their  hostility 
to  Reuchlin  in  every  conceivable  manner,  acting  as  though  they  had 
already  gained  their  cause.  But  help  soon  came  to  him  from  many 
quarters.  The  league  of  the  Reuchlinists,  so  called,  was  formed, 
which  declared  for  Reuchlin,  for  classical  learning  and  a  pure  church, 
against  the  perverse,  corrupt  monks,  and  their  decadent,  hideous 
scholasticism,  now  in  its  dotage.    Nearly  all  the  distinguished  men 

*  Mulj  flogular  remarks  are  to  be  foand  in  ReucbUn'a  Terdict ;  for  Instance,  ^*  when  Cbriflt 
laya,  *  Search  the  Scripturea,'  (writings,)  he  did  not  mean  the  Old  Testament,  bat  those  Rab* 
binical  writings,  from  which,  later,  the  Talmud  "  (this,  bj  the  waj,  Reuchlin  had  not  read) 
*<  was  compiled."  Reachlio's  love  for  the  (^bbala  and  for  Jewish  literature  probably  had 
■ome  infloence  Ia  determlalng  the  mildness  of  his  ▼enUct 
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of  Qermany  of  that  age  joined  this  league;  men,  who  afterward, 
ahnost  withoat  exception,  fonned  a  mighty  intellectaal  power  on  the 
aide  of  the  Reformation.  ULrich  Hutten  and  Bilibald  Pirkheimer 
were  especiaUj  active  in  keeping  Uie  league  together,  and  strength- 
ening it  against  the  pugnacious  attacks  of  the  Dominicans. 

The  severest  blow  which  the  Dominican  brotherhood  thus  received 
in  the  persons  of  some  of  its  members  was  the  publication,  in  the  year 
1517,  of  the  famous  ^JSpisiolae  obscurorum  virorum,^  The  probable 
authors  of  these  burlesque  letters  are  Hermann  Busch,  Crotus  Rubia- 
nus  and  Wol%ang  Angst ;  Ulrich  Hutten  and  others  may  have  made 
some  subsequent  additions.  The  letters  are  directed  to  Ortuin 
Gratius,  to  whom  we  have  previously  alluded  as  a  scholar  of  Hegius, 
and  a  professor  at  Cologne :  the  purported  writers  are  partly  histori- 
cal, and  partly  fictitious  characters.  The  Latin  is  wretched,  and« 
together  with  the  subjectrmatters  treated  o^  gives  a  vivid  impression 
of  the  thoroughly  repulsive,  ignorant,  profligate  and  villainous  lives 
and  acts  of  the  Dominicans.  And  through  the  agency  of  this  book 
the  very  name  of  Dominican  became  a  scorn  and  a  reproach. 

At  last  in  the  year  1519  Francis  von  Sickingen  put  an  end  to  the 
strife,  by  definitely  assigning  to  Hochstratten  and  the  brothers  of  his 
order  one  month  in  which  to  decide  "  whether  they  would  for  the 
future  wholly  discontinue  their  insolence  toward  his  teacher,  Dr. 
Reuchlin,  'that  aged,  discreet,  pious  and  accomplished  man,'  and 
make  good  all  the  costs  of  court  which  had  been  put  upon  him ;  and 
furthermore,  whether  they  would  give  him  security  at  once  and 
forever  against  all  further  persecutions  ?  If  not,  then  he,  Francis  von 
Sickengen,  would  carry  out  to  the  letter  the  original  decree  of  Spires, 
pronounced  in  Reuchlin's  favor,  that  so  this  'good  old  man  might 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  honorable  life  in  peace.' ''  The  monks 
paid  Reuchlin  in  full,  and  he  had  no  more  trouble  from  them.  8o 
ended  this  long  strife,  and  the  rather  also,  because  a  far  more  violent 
warfare  had  commenced  at  Wittenberg.  Thither,  since  1517,  had  all 
eyes  been  directed. 

**  Praised  be  God,''  said  Reuchlin,  when  Luther  appeared  on  the 
stage ;  ^  now  they  have  found  an  opponent  who  will  give  them  so 
much  to  do,  that  for  very  weariness  they  will  be  forced  to  leave  the 
old  man  to  his  repose."  On  the  other  hand,  Luther  wrote  to  Reuch- 
Hn,  in  the  year  1518 :  "Thou  wast  an  instrument  of  the  divine  pur- 
pose. I  was  one  of  that  number,  who  desired  to  aid  thee ;  but  there 
was  no  opportunity.  Yet  that  which  was  denied  to  me  as  thy  com- 
rade, will  most  richly  come  to  my  share  as  thy  successor.  The  teeth 
of  that  Behemoth  are  &8tening  upon  me,  that  they  may,  if  possiblei 
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wipe  out  the  disgrace  which  they  have  receiyed  at  thj  hands.  I  go 
to  encounter  them  with  less  strength  of  intellect  and  less  leamiiig 
than  thou  hast  shown,  hut  with  an  equally  cheerful  heart*' 

But^  nevertheless,  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  Beuchlin  did  not 
find  that  settled  repose,  to  which  he  had  looked.  For  in  the  year 
1519,  a  war  broke  out  between  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wurtemberg,  and 
the  Swabian  League.  Ulrich  was  sent  into  exile.  Sickingen,  who 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  League,  protected  Beuchlin  in  Stutt- 
gart He  afterwards  went  to  Ingoldstadt^  where,  in  1520,  he  received 
irom  William,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  a  salary  of  200  gold-crowns,  and 
read  lectures  on  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  on  the  Plutus  of  Aristopha- 
nes, to  more  than  three  hundred  hearers.  But  he  soon  returned  to 
Wurtemberg,  where,  however,  he  did  not  remain,  but,  went  by  invito* 
tion,  to  Tubingen,  to  teach  Hebrew  and  Greek  grammar  in  the 
university  there.  In  the  summer  of  1522,  he  was  taken  sick,  and 
died  on  the  dOth  of  June,  aged  67. 

Reuchlin  was  a  man  of  an  imposing  and  dignified  aspect ;  says  one 
of  his  contemporaries,  ^  of  senatorial  majesty."  He  was  mild  in  his 
manners,  and  in  the  midst  of  trouble,  anxious  and  timid. 

He  and  Erasmus  were  the  forerunners  of  the  Reformation,  of  the 
schools  as  well  of  the  church.  But  each,  how  difierent !  How 
worthy  appear  Reuchlin's  life,  his  labors  in  his  country's  behoof,  and 
his  holy,  earnest  love  for  the  church,  compared  with  the  unloving, 
undevout,  altogether  trifling  disposition  of  Erasmus !  Beuchlin's  per- 
severance in  learning  Hebrew,  and  the  repugnance  which  Erasmus 
exhibited  toward  the  very  first  rudiments  of  the  language,  are  both 
characteristic.  And  to  the  different  traits  thus  indicated,  we  may  as- 
scribe  the  aversions  of  Erasmus  to  mysticism,  and  Beuchlin's  tendency 
toward  it  This  tendency  is  abundantly  manifest  in  two  works  of 
Beuchlin's,  namely,  the  ^De  verba  mirifico^  and  the  "  De  carte  Oa- 
halistica  ;"  in  both  of  which  he  evinces  a  strong,  spiritual  affinity 
with  Pious  di  Mirandola.  In  the  dedication  of  the  latter  work, — ^it 
is  addressed  to  Leo  X., — Beuchlin  says :  ^  Marsilius  has  edited  Plato 
for  Italy,  John  Faber  Stapulensis  restored  Aristotle  for  France,  and  I 
will  now  make  the  number  complete,  and  will  give  to  the  Germans 
Pythagoras,  whom  my  labors  have  re-animated."  If  Beuchlin  erred, 
it  was  the  error  of  a  mind  of  great  depth  and  forecast,  an  error  of 
which  Erasmus  was  wholly  incapable.  And  was  not  the  spirit  which 
stirred  in  Picus  and  Beuchlin,  when  as  yet  the  world  was  unprepared 
to  receive  it, — ^was  not  this  spirit  destined  sooner  or  later  to  crown 
the  faithful  and  manifold  labors  of  their  many  successoiSy  in  a  glad 
and  copious  harvest  9 
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Toward  the  oondiisioQ  of  the  work,  **  De  arte  CaMiiika^''  Renoh- 
Im  iays:  *^I  was  the  first  to  rwtore  Greek  to  Germany,  and  I  too  was 
the  first  of  all  to  introduce,  and  to  deliver  to  the  church  the  art  and 
the  study  of  Hebrew.* 

As  Erasmus  prepared  the  way  for  the  Reformers,  by  his  version  of 
the  New  Testament  so  did  Renchlin  by  means  of  his  Hebrew  labors. 

Erasmus,  too,  undermined  the  influence  of  the  monks  by  ridicule. 
Reuidilin  and  the  Reuchlinists  did  the  same ;  but,  in  addition  to  this, 
they  formed  a  positive  intellectual  power,  a  phalanx  of  strength, 
whidi  at  Luther's  appearance  in  full  spiritual  arm<Hr,  ranged  itself 
ander  his  banner,  eager  for  the  contestf 

And  while  the  double  minded  Erasmus  employed  all  the  arts  of  a 
subtle  sophistry  to  justify  himself  toward  the  Pope,  Reuchlin,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  above  mentioned  dedication,  came  boldly  before  Leo 
X.,  appealing  to  the  emperor,  and  to  many  princes,  bishops  and 
dties,  to  bear  witness  to  his  integrity. 

KITROtrKCT. 

The  period  which  we  have  thus  far  contemplated,  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury especially,  may  be  termed  a  transitional  period,  looking  back  to 
the  middle  ages,  and  forward  to  the  present  day.  For  here  the  ele- 
ments of  ancient  and  modem  times,  enter  upon  a  conflict,  which, 
increasing  in  intensity,  at  last  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century, 
bursts  out  into  full  flame. 

First  in  order  comes  the  attack  upon  the  wide-spread  corruptions 
of  the  church,  corruptions  which  had  infected  the  whole  body  to  the 
very  core.  This  begins  in  Italy  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century, 
undertaken  by  Dante,  Petrach,  and  Boccaccio,  and  extending  down  to 
the  sixteenth  century.  But  in  Italy,  alas!  no  Reformation  results 
therefrom ;  Savonarola,  to  be  sure,  takes  a  step  in  that  direction,  but 
his  aim  is  defeated. 

Germans  and  Netherlanders  too,  from  the  fourteenth  century  on, 
are  in  various  modes  preparing  the  way  for  the  Reformation^  The 
Hieronymians  lay  bare  the  dissolute  lives  and  deeds  of  the  monks, 
the  mendicant  order  chiefly,  urge  reform,  and  difiuse  as  far  as  possible, 
a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  among  the  common  people.  Wessel 
observes  many  deficiencies  in  the  teachings  of  the  church,  (being  herein 
a  predecessor  of  Luther) ; — ^Erasmus,  as  we  have  seen,  undermines  the 


*Beoeblin'fl  leetares  npoo  Greek  aotbon,  deUrered  In  1475,  it  Baale«  were  probablj  the 
flm  of  thekiDd.  Radolf  Agrieola,  and  Eruome,  together  witb  BoQchUn,  were  the  evlleet 
teaebera  and  diaaeminatora  of  Greek. 

t  Td  Reaehlin'a  Influence  alone  maj  we  attrilmte  It,  that  Melancthon  went  from  Tubingen 
toWltiaiiberf  t  and  what  he  did  tharebj  direotlj  toward  the  Reformation  ia  Inealeolable. 


prestige  of  ihe  monks  by  means  of  ridicule ;  and  the  skirmish  of 
Beuchlin  and  the  Beuchlinists  with  the  Dominicans,  raises  up  a 
Reformatory  host,  well  drilled  for  the  battle. 

Side  by  side  with  this  conflict  in  the  church,  we  have  a  conflict  in 
the  schools  likewise,  commencing  with  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
classics.  Petrach  and  Boccaccio  here  too,  take  the  lead  in  this  battle 
of  classical  learning,  with  mediaeval  scholasticism.  But  we  find  in 
Dante  both  styles  of  culture  harmoniously  united.  In  exact  propor- 
tion to  an  advancing  sense  of  the  beauty  of  classical  forms,  there 
arises  an  antipathy  to  the  deformity  of  scholastic  expressions.  Many 
of  the  Italians  become  so  enamored  of  the  ancients,  as  to  go  over  to 
paganism ;  and  but  very  few  of  them  bring  their  linguistic  attainments 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  But  not  so  with  the  Germans. 
For  these  press  all  the  knowledge  that  they  have  gained  from  profane 
writers  into  the  service  of  the  church.  Erasmus,  by  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  Beuchlin  by  his  Hebrew  labors,  prepare  the  way 
for  a  sounder  exegesis. 

Thus,  through  the  study  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible, 
scholastic  theology,  previously  tottering,  is  shivered  to  its  foundation. 
The  monks,  however,  who  have  grown  up  amid  its  barbarous  jargon, 
struggle  in  its  defense;  nor  can  they  follow  the  leadings  of  the  new 
era,  even  though  disposed  to  do  it  They  contend  likewise  for  the 
Mediaeval  school  books,  the  ^ Doctrinaly^  the  ** Mammotrectus," 
etc  And  Busch,  Caesarius,  and  others,  who  are  desirous  to  teach 
better  things  in  a  better  way,  they  drive  from  city  to  city.  The 
Dominicans,  whose  head  quarters  are  at  Cologne,  are  the  chief  actors 
in  this  warfare,  against  the  men  of  the  new  school. 

Those  who  do  battle  for  the  old  order  of  things,  are  called,  "  theo- 
logians," and  '*  artists ;"  the  champions  of  the  new  culture  are  styled 
by  their  adversaries,  ^'poets,'^  and  "jurists."  And  it  is  only  after  the 
victory  of  the  Reformation  in  the  church  that  classical  learning  ob- 
tains a  complete  ascendency.  Then  scholasticism,  which  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries  has  become  a  caricature,  succumbs. 

For  the  time  had  at  length  arrived,  when  the  learned  classes  were 
to  be  freed  from  the  bondage  of  ungainly,  unmeaning,  and  intangible 
forms  of  thought  and  speech.  And  how  enchanting  must  the  clear- 
ness and  freedom  of  Greek  and  Roman  thought  and  imagination, 
and  the  splendor  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  have  appeared 
to  them  after  their  dark  and  gloomy  imprisonment  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  in  their  rapture,  they  neither  knew  nor  desired  any 
thing  higher  or  nobler  than  to  imitate  the  classics  ?  And  that  it 
seemed  to  them  as  if  now  for  the  first  time  their  spiritual  eye  were 
opened,  their  soul  awakened  to  life,  and  their  tongue  set  free  ? 
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And  is  it  any  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  the  excess  of  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  new,  they  should  be  unjustly  biased  against  the 
generations  gone  by,  and  should  even  go  so  far  as  to  welcome  every 
thing  new,  if  for  no  other  reason,  simply  because  it  vfos  new  ? 

In  &ct  Pious  di  Mirandola  and  Erasmus  were  themselves,  as  we 
have  seen,  not  slow  to  acknowledge  that  the  modems  often  rejected 
the  good  with  the  bad,  and  thrust  aside  the  profoundest  speculaUons, 
if  they  did  not  appear  in  a  Ciceronian  dress. 

These  exaggerated  estimates  of  the  ^  poets,"  are  the  less  to  be  dia- 
r^arded,  inasmuch  as  they  left  their  stamp  upon  the  character  of  the 
next  succeeding  generations.  It  was  of  a  piece  with  their  exaltation 
of  the  ancients,  that  these  men  should  so  generally  exchange  their 
honorable  German  names,  for  those  of  Latin  or  Greek  extraction ;  in 
&ct,  this  practice  is  more  significant  than  at  first  sight  it  would  appear. 
Capnio,  Melancthon,  Sapidus,  Brassicanus,  Oecolampadius,  and  the 
like,  are  such  names.  A  correspondent  of  Reuchlin's,  who  in  sooth 
could  not  boast  of  a  very  euphonious  name, — ^it  was  John  Erachen- 
berger, — ^thus  writes  iu  one  of  his  letters :  *'  You  will  recollect  the 
request  that  I  made  you,  to  invent  me  a  Greek  name,  which  would 
have  a  more  respectable  look  at  the  end  of  my  Latin  epistles,  than  my 
own,  that  has  the  look  of  barbarism ;  if  you  have  not  yet  done  it,  I 
beg  leave  in  this  place  to  repeat  ray  request."* 

The  name  '^  poets/'  was  probably  applied  to  all  who  were  so  in 
love  with  mere  beauty  of  form,  as  for  its  sake  to  overlook  the  subject 
and  substance.  And  really,  quite  a  multitude  of  the  speeches  and 
poems  of  that  day  consist  solely  of  choice  scraps  stitched  together, 
and  are  pure,  unalloyed  imitations.  Every  one  who  imitated  the 
style  of  a  classical  writer  with  some  degree  of  skill,  was  compared  to 
such  writer.  Hence  it  was  that  that  period  was  so  prolific  of  epithets, 
'^a  second  Cicero,  a  second  Flaccus,"  and  the  like;  and  all  faith 
in  the  possibility  of  becoming  something  better,  of  being  one's  self  a 
first,  an  original,  gradually  died  outf 

The  following  citation  may  be  adduced  as  an  extreme  instance  of 
this  mania  for  epithets  :  said  Trithemius,  of  Dalbei^ ;  "  Among  phi- 
losophers, he  was  a  Plato, — among  musicians,  a  Hmotheus, — ^among 
astronomers,  a  Firmicus, — among  mathematicians,  an  Archimedes, — 

*  From  the  **  Clurorum  virorum  epiitolae  ad  Reachlinum :"  «  There  are  many  barbaroua 
namea  among  you,"  said  Sapidoa  to  h'w  acbolara.    "  Tbeae  1  moat  Latinise  aomewhat" 

t  Braamas  atyled  Africola  **a  aecond  Maro."    MurmelUoa  aald  of  Lange,  *^ABju^Msra9 
Ftaemin  tyrM  moduiamine  eantua  ;*'  Laoge,  of  Buicb, 

**  Bine  tua  dtdeifiuo  matums  degia  Upon 
A  Stdnumenti  neeproad  ipmi  Chely  ut  ;*' 
Ulaanias,  cf  Buaeh,  «  Butekku  antiquis  mm  cedit  jurt  poetU;*'  Buach,  of  MurmeUiua, 
*  Carmlua  Marn\elU  priacia  aequanda  poetis ;"  etc.,  etc. 


among  poets,  a  Virgil, — ^among  geographers,  a  Strabo, — among 
priests,  an  Augustine, — ^and  among  the  devout,  {cultores  pietatis,)  a 
Numa  Pompilius." 

When  the  whole  force  of  a  generation  is  thrown  into  any  new  style 
of  culture  whatsoever,  such  abnormal  outgrowths  and  excrescences  are 
always  most  frequently  to  be  observed. 

In  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  new  culture,  the  schools 
were  metamorphosed.  Lange,  Hegius,  Dringenburg,  Busch,  Wim- 
pheling,  and  others,  did  every  thing  to  expel  the  scholastic  method  of 
instruction,  and  to  bring  in  the  classical.  But  these  were  only  the 
beginnings,  and  these  teachers  themselves,  grown  up  under  the  old 
methods,  were  themselves  merely  beginners.  Even  the  able  Rector, 
Hegius,  was  compelled  to  learn  from  Agricola,  the  meanings  of  some 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  words,  and  to  avail  himself  of  Agricola's 
greater  fjEuniliarity  with  sjrntax.  It  was  only  at  a  later  date,  and 
through  the  instrumentality  chiefly  of  Melancthon,  that  the  grammar 
schools  received  a  thorough  organization,  and  were  provided  with 
competent  teachers  and  sensible  text-books.  The  first  steps  toward 
popular  education,  were  early  taken,  as  we  have  remarked,  by  the 
Hieronymians ;  and  there  were  likewise  many  labors  in  this  field  un- 
dertaken by  benevolent  individuals  ;  such  for  instance,  as  those  of 
Qerard  Zutphen  ;  but  permanent,  well-organized  popular  schools  had 
no  existence.*  These  are  chiefly  the  work  of  Luther ;  the  German 
Bible,  the  shorter  German  Catechism,  those  most  important  school 
books  for  the  people,  as  well  as  spiritual  songs  in  German,  both  for 
the  church  and  the  school, — all  these  are  his  work. 

[While  such  men  as  those  connected  with  the  school  at  Schlettstadt 
were  laboring  efficiently  to  extend  the  sphere,  and  difliise  the  light, 
of  sound  and  liberal  learning  in  Southern  Germany,  a  similar  course 
of  improvement  was  in  progress  in  the  Netherlands,  both  northern 
and  southern.  The  Reformation  was  soon  afterward  the  occasion  of 
the  foundation  of  many  schools  there,  in  both,  which  were  connected 
with  the  schools  of  the  Hieron3rmians,  and  which  graduated  many 
pupils  afterward  celebrated.  Among  the  peculiar  features  of  this  re- 
vival of  educational  enterprises  were,  the  spread  of  Latin  comeores^ 
plays  for  performance  by  scholars,  and  the  putting  forth  of  various 
systems  of  facilitating  study  and  strengthening  the  memory.  The 
prevalence  of  wise  and  liberal  opinions  on  the  subject  of  education,  is 
shown  by  the  document  which  follows.]    Ed. 

*  Common  Schools,  at  leart  oo  the  pkn  of  th«  present  day,  eonld  not  have  been  established 
before  (he  invention  of  printing.  For  the  children  of  the  peasantry  could  not  have  been 
tanght  oQt  of  mannseripts. 


\ 
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mSBEME  OF  CamXRIAM    XDUCATION,  ADOfTSO  AT    TBI    BTMOD    OF  PORT,   ON  TBI 

SOtB  or  NOTBMBEft,   1618. 

.  The  following  is  the  minute  of  the  action  of  the  Synod  of  Bort, 
held  in  1618  and  1619,  as  matured  on  the  30th  of  November,  1618, 
on  the  Christian  Education  of  children  and  youth  in  ti&e  family,  the 
school  and  church : 

In  order  that  the  Christian  youth  may  be  diliffently  instmcted  in  the  prinolplei 
of  religion,  and  be  trained  in  piety,  three  modes  of  catechising  should  be  em- 
ployed. I.  In  TBI  HODSI,  BT  PARBMTS.  II.  In  TBB  BOBOOLS,  BY  BCBOOLMABTCBS. 
IIL     Ib   TBE    CBUACBBS,    BT  MIBISTBRS,     BLOEIUL    ABO     CATBCBJSTS,    KSPECIALLT 

ATPOiNTBD  roE  THE  PUEPOSE.  That  thcso  may  diligently  employ  their  trust,  the 
Christian  magistrates  shall  be  reqnested  to  promote,  by  their  authority,  so  sacred 
and  necessary  a  work ;  and  all  who  hare  the  oversight  of  churches  and  schools 
shall  be  required  to  pay  special  attention  to  this  matter. 

L  The  offioe  of  parents  is  diligently  to  instruct  their  children  and  their  whole 
household  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  a  manner  adapted  to  their 
respecttye  capacities ;  earnestly  and  carefully  to  admonish  them  to  the  cultivation 
of  true  piety ;  to  engage  their  punctual  attendance  on  fiimily  worship,  and  take 
them  with  them  to  &e  hearing  of  the  Word  of  God.  They  should  ivaquire  their 
children  to  give  an  account  of  the  sermons  they  hear,  especially  those  on  the  Cat- 
echism ;  assign  them  some  chapters  of  Scripture  to  read,  and  certain  passages  to 
oommit  to  memory  ;  and  then  impress  and  illustrate  the  truths  contained  in  them 
in  a  familiar  manner,  adapted  to  the  tenderness  of  youth.  Thus  they  are  to  pre- 
pare them  for  being  catechised  in  the  schools,  and  by  attendance  on  these  to  en- 
courage them  and  promote  their  edifioaticHi.  Parents  are  to  be  exhorted  to  the 
foithfd  discharge  of  this  duty,  by  the  public  preaching  of  the  Word ;  but  speoially 
at  the  ordinary  period  of  family  visitation,  previous  to  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  :  and  also  at  other  times  by  the  minister,  elders,  etc.  Parents 
who  profess  religion,  and  are  negligent  in  this  work,  shall  be  faithfully  admonished 
by  the  ministers ;  and,  if  the  case  requires  it,  they  shall  be  censured  by  the  Con- 
flBstory,  that  they  may  be  brought  to  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

n.  ScBoouB,  in  which  the  young  shall  be  properly  instructea  in  the  principles 
of  Christian  doctrine,  shall  be  instituted,  not  only  in  cities  but  also  in  towns  and 
country  places  where  heretofore  none  have  exited.  The  Christum  ma^straoy 
shall  be  requested  that  well-qualified  persons  may  be  employed  and  enabled  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  service ;  and  especially  that  the  children  of  the  poor  may 
be  gratuitously  instructed,  and  not  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  schools. 
In  Uiis  oflioe  none  shall  be  employed  but  such  as  are  members  of  the  Reformed 
Churoh,  having  certificates  of  an  upright  faith  and  pious  life,  and  of  being  well 
Tersed  in  the  truths  of  the  Catechism.  They  are  to  sign  a  document,  professing 
their  belief  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  prom- 
ising that  they  will  give  catechetical  instruction  to  the  youth  in  the  principles  of 
Christian  truth  according  to  the  same.  The  schoobnasters  shall  instruct  their 
scholars  according  to  their  age  and  capacity,  at  least  two  days  in  the  week,  not 
only  by  causing  tnem  to  oommit  to  memory,  but  also  by  instilling  into  their  minds 
an  acquaintance  with  the  truths  of  the  Catechism.  [An  elementary  small  Cate- 
chism, the  Compendium,  and  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  are  those  specified  to  be 
used  by  the  different  grades  of  children  and  youth.]  The  schoolmasters  shall  take 
oare  not  only  that  the  scholars  commit  these  Catechisms  to  memory,  but  that  they 
suitably  understand  the  doctrines  contained  in  them.  For  this  purpow,  they  shall 
suitably  explain  to  every  one,  in  a  manner  adapted  to  his  capacity,  ana  frequently 
tnquire  if  they  understand  them.  The  schoolnmsters  shall  bring  every  one  of  the 
pupils  committed  to  their  charge  to  the  hearing  of  the  preached  Word,  and  par- 
ticularly the  preaching  on  the  Catechism,  and  require  from  them  an  account 
of  the  same. 

m.  In  order  that  due  knowledge  may  be  obtained  of  the  diligence  of  the 
iofaoolmasters,  and  the  iropi^vement  of  the  youth,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
JUBTBEE,  WITH  AB  BLDEB,  and,  if  Decessary,  with  a  magistrate,  to  visit  all  the 
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floliools,  prhrate  at  well  at  pnblio,  freqnently,  in  order  to  ezoite  the  teaohen  to 
earnest  diligence,  to  enoonrage  and  counsel  them  in  the  duty  of  catechidng,  and 
to  furnish  an  example  by  questioning  them,  addressing  them  in  a  friendly  and 
affectionate  manner,  and  exciting  them  to  early  piety  and  diligence.  If  any  of 
the  schoolmasters  should  be  finind  negleotAil  or  perverse,  they  shall  be  earnestljr 
admonished  by  the  ministers,  and,  if  necessary,  by  the  Consistory,  in  relation  to 
their  office.  The  ministers,  in  the  discharge  of  their  public  duty  in  the  Churchy 
shall  preach  on  the  Catechism.  These  sermons  shall  be  comparatively  short,  and 
accommodated,  as  &r  as  practicable,  to  the  comprehension  of  children  as  well  aa 
adultB.  The  labors  of  those  ministers  will  be  praiseworthy  who  diligently  search. 
out  country  places,  and  see  that  catechetical  instruction  be  supplied  and  &ithfu]ly 
preserved.  Experience  teaches  that  the  ordinary  instruction  oif  the  Church,  cate- 
chetical and  other,  is  not  sufficient  for  many,  to  instill  that  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion  which  should,  among  the  people  of  God,  be  well  grounded  ;  and 
also  testifies  that  the  living  voice  has  very  great  influence  ]  that  familiar  and  suita- 
ble questions  and  answers,  adapted  to  the  apprehension  of  each  individual,  m  the 
best  mode  of  catechising,  in  order  to  impress  the  principles  of  religion  upon  the 
heart.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  a  minister  to  ffo,  with  an  elder,  to  all  capohle  of  in- 
struction, and  collect  them  in  their  houses,  me  Consistory  chamber,  or  some  other 
suitable  place,  (a  number  particularly  of  those  more  advanced  in  years,)  and  ex- 
plain &miliarly  to  them,  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  catechise  them 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  their  different  capacities,  progress,  and  knowl- 
edge. They  shall  question  them  on  the  matter  of  the  public  sermons  on  the 
Catechism.  Those  who  desire  to  unite  with  the  Church  shall,  three  or  fonr 
weeks  before  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  be  more  carefully  and  fre- 
quently instructed,  that  they  may  be  better  qualified,  and  be  more  free  to  give  a 
satisfiBtctory  account  of  their  fi&ith.  The  ministers  shall  employ  diligent  care  to 
ascertain  those  who  give  any  hopeful  evidence  of  serious  concern  for  the  salvation 
of  their  soul,  and  invite  them  to  them :  assembling  those  together  who  have  like 
impressions,  and  encouraging  to  fnendly  intercourse  and  free  conversation  with 
each  other.  These  meetings  shall  commence  with  appropriate  prayer  and  exhor- 
tation. If  all  this  shall  be  done  by  the  ministers  with  that  cordiality,  faithfulness, 
zeal,  and  discretion  that  become  those  who  must  give  an  account  of  the  flock  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  a  short  time  abundant  firuit 
of  their  labors  shall  be  found  in  growth  in  religious  knowledge,  and  holineas  of 
life,  to  the  gloiy  of  Grod,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  of  Christ 


Y.    SCHOOL  IIFE  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY, 

Df  THE  AOTOBIOOEAPHY  OF  THOMAB  PLATTBR.* 


Thomas  Flatter  waB  bom  in  the  year  1499,  near  Vifipach,  in  the 
Canton  Valais,  in  S^tzerland,  while  the  bells  were  ringing  for  mass, 
and  biB  kinsmen ^^ped  from  the  augury  that  he  would  become  a 
priest  In  his  boyhood  he  tended  goats  and  kine ;  at  the  age  of  nine 
years  he  was  sent  to  his  uncle,  who  was  a  clergyman. 

''Here,"  we  cite  from  the  narrative,  "it  fared  ill  with  me;  for  he 
was  a  pitfsionate  man,  and  I  but  an  awkward  peasant  boy.  He  beat 
me  without  mercy,  and  took  me  by  the  ears  and  lifted  me  up  from 
die  ground,  until  I  cried  like  a  goat  when  pierced  by  the  knife  of  the 
butcher,  and  at  many  such  times  the  neighbors  in  their  alarm,  would 
run  in,  fearing  he  would  kill  me. 

**  1  was  not  long  wiih  him,  for  about  that  time  there  came  into  the 
place  a  cousin  of  mine,  a  Summermatter,  who  had  been  at  the  schools, 
[to  become  a  priest,]  at  Ulm  and  Munich,  in  Bavaria ;  his  name  was 
Paul  Summermatter.  My  friends  spoke  to  him  of  me,  and  he 
promised  them  he  would  take  me  with  him,  and  place  me  at  school 
in  Grermany.  When  I  heard  this,  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  prayed  to 
God  the  Almighty  that  he  would  help  me  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
parson,  who  taught  me  nothing  at  all,  and  beat  me  continually.  For 
I  had  learned  nothing  but  how  to'  sing  the  '^  Salve  "  and  "  Um  Eier," 
with  the  other  scholars  in  the  village  who  were  under  my  unde. 

**  When  Paul  was  ready  to  go,  he  appointed  to  meet  me  at  Skalden. 
Simon  Summermatter,  my  mother's  brother,  who  was  also  my 
guardian,  lived  on  the  road  to  Skalden ;  he  gave  me  a  gold  gulden, 
[sixty-three  cents ;]  this  I  held  in  my  hand  till  I  reached  the  town, 
and  often  looked  at  it  on  the  way,  to  see  whether  I  had  it  still  with 
me.  I  gave  it  to  Paul,  and  then  we  started  on  our  travels.  I  was 
now  obliged  to  forage  for  myself  and  my  Bacchant  Paul  likewise ;  and 
because  of  my  odd  appearance  and  rustic  dialect  the  people  gave  me 
food  in  plenty.  Beyond  the  Grimsen  mountains  we  came  to  an  ale- 
house where  I  saw  a  Dutch  tile  stove.  I  had  never  seen  one  before, 
and  as  the  moon  shone  on  it,  I  thought  it  was  a  great  calf,  for  I  saw 
only  two  of  the  tiles  glimmer,  and  they  looked  to  me  like  two  great 

*  Bxtraeto  fimn  the  "  aatoblographj  of  Tbosus  Platter,  compoeed  in  the  73d  jeer  of  hia 
•gc,  fcr  the  iBatractioQ  of  hie  eon  Felix."— /Za«mer>  HiaUny  qf  Edvcatiom 
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eyes.  In  the  morniDg  I  aaw  geese  for  the  first  time  in  my  life ;  and 
when  they  hissed  at  me,  I  thought  the  devil  had  come  to  eat  me,  and 
I  screamed  and  ran.  At  Lucerne,  I  first  saw  tile  roo&,  and  was 
greatly  taken  with  their  bright  red  color.  We  came  next  to  Zurich. 
There  Paul  waited  for  some  comrades  who  were  going  with  us  to 
Meissen,  [in  present  Kingdom  of  Saxony.]  Meanwhile  I  had  to  forage 
to  get  a  subsistence  for  Paul ;  and  whenever  I  entered  an  ale-house, 
the  people  gathered  around  me  to  hear  my  Vahiis  dialect^  and  were 
quite  willing  to  give  me  food. 

''After  waiting  eight  or  nine  weeks  for  our  companions,  we  went  to 
Meissen,  which  was  to  me  a  very  long  journey,  as  I  had  not  been 
used  to  such  things,  especially  as  I  had  to  stop  and  get  food  on  the 
way ;  there  were  eight  or  nine  of  us, — ^three  little /a^«,  the  rest,  great 
JBaechanta*  as  they  were  called ;  of  the  fags  I  was  the  smallest  and 
the  youngest.  When  I  grew  tired,  and  did  not  want  to  go  farther, 
my  cousin  Paul  came  to  me  with  a  stick  and  lashed .  me  on  my  bare 
legs,  for  I  had  no  stockings,  and  worn-out  shoes.  I  remember  scarce 
any  thing  that  befell  us  on  the  journey ;  but  here  is  one  incident. 
As  we  went  along,  saying  all  manner  of  things,  the  Bacchants  told  us 
how  it  was  the  custom  in  Meissen  and  Silesia,  that  the  scholars  stole 
geese  and  ducks,  and  other  such  game,  and  that  nothing  was  done  to 
them,  if  only  they  got  out  of  the  reach  of  the  man  who  might  happen 
to  own  them.  One  day  we  were  not  far  from  a  village  where  there 
was  a  great  fiock  of  geese,  without  their  keeper ;  for  every  village  has 
its  goose-herd,  but  here  he  was  at  quite  a  distance  firom  the  geese, 
with  the  cow-herd.  Then  I  asked  my  little  comrades, '  when  will  we 
reach  Meissen,  that  I  may  steal  geese  ?'  They  replied, '  we  are  there 
now.'  Then  I  picked  up  a  stone,  threw  it  at  one  of  the  geese,  and  hit 
him  on  the  leg ;  the  rest  flew  off,  but  the  wounded  one  could  not  keep  up 
with  them  for  limping.  Then  I  took  another  stone  and  hit  him  on  the 
head,  and  knocked  him  down ;  for  when-  among  my  goats,  I  had  had 
no  equal  in  throwing,  in  leaping  the  bar,  or  in  catching  the  sound  of 
the  herdsman's  horn ;  in  all  such  arts  I  was  well  skilled.  Then  I  ran 
up,  caught  up  the  goose  by  the  neck,  whisked  him  under  my  coat, 
and  ran  down  the  street  through  the  village.  At  that  instant  the 
goose-herd  commenced  running  after  me,  and  cried  out  to  all  the 
villagers,  '  the  boy  has  stolen  my  goose.'  Hearing  this  outcry,  we 
quickened  our  pace,  and  as  I  ran,  the  legs  of  the  goose  swung  back 
and  forth  in  fi'ont  of  me,  from  under  my  coat.  The  peasants  too 
came  out  with  clubs  and  gave  chase  to  throw  at  us.  When  I  saw 
that  they  were  gaining  upon  me,  I  let  the  goose  drop,  and  darted  to 

*  8u  Note,  page  90, 
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one  side  of  tlie  yallage  amongst  the  thicketi,  but  my  two  companions 

kept  to  the  street,  and  two  peasants  after  them.    Then  they  fell  down 

on  their  knees,  and  begged  for  mercy, — said  they  had  not  done  it ; 

80  when  the  peasants  fonnd  that  they  were  not  the  ones  who  had  let 

the  goose  drop,  they  returned  and  picked  the  goose  up.     But  as  for 

me,  when  I  saw  my  companions  thus  pursued,  I  was  in  great  distress 

of  mind,  and  said  to  myself, '  Alas  I  thou  hast  not  prayed  to-day,  as 

thou  wert  taught  to  do  eyery  morning/   When  the  peasants  went  back 

they  found  our  Bacchants  in  the  ale-house ;  for  they  had  gone  on 

before,  leaving  us  to  follow  them ;  and  they  asked  them  to  pay  for 

the  goose, — ^it  was  a  matter  of  two  hatzen  or  so, — ^but  I  did  not  hear 

whether  they  did  or  no.    When  we  came  up,  they  laughed  and  asked 

what  we  had  been  doing;  I  plead  in  excuse,  that  I  supposed  it  the 

costom  of  the  country.    They  said  it  was  not  yet  time  for  that 

'^At  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Nuremberg,  our  Bacchants  remained 

bdiind  in  a  village ;  for  whenever  they  wished  to  carouse,  they  sent  us 

on  before.     We  staid  at  Nuremberg  several  weeks.    Here,  we  little  fags 

spent  our  time  in  singing  through  the  streets,  those  who  could  sing, 

but  I  in  foraging,  and  none  of  us  went  into  school.    This  the  other 

boys  woiild  not  endure,  but  threatened  to  drag  us  into  school.    The 

sdioolmaster,  too,  bade  our  Bacchants  come  to  school,  or  they  should 

be  carried  there  by  force.     Antony,  as  their  spokesman,  refused  to  go. 

There  were  some  Swiss  there  who  had  agreed  to  join  us  on  a  given 

day.    Then  we,  little  fiigs,  carried  stones  on  to  the  roof,  but  Antony 

and  the  others  made  a  demonstration  against  the  door.     On  this  the 

schoolmaster  came  out  with  all  his  boys,  large  and  small,  but  we  flung 

down  stones  upon  them,  so  that  they  were  glad  to  retreat.     The  next 

thing  we  heard  was,  that  we  were  summoned  before  the  magistrate :  it  so 

hi^pened  that  a  neighbor  of  ours  was  about  to  give  away  his  daughter 

in  marriage.    This  man  had  a  stall  full  of  fat  geese.     We  broke  into 

this  in  the  night  and  took  out'three  of  the  geese,  and  decamped  to 

the  farther  side  of  the  city.    Here  we  awaited  the  Swiss,  who  joined 

company  with  us,  and  we  all  went  together  to  Halle,  in  Saxony,  to 

the  school  of  St.  Ulrica.    But  our  Bacchants  dealt  so  roughly  by  us, 

that,  in  company  with  my  cousin  Paul,  we  ran  away  from  them  and 

came  to  Dresden.     Here  the  school  was  not  a  good  one,  and  the 

habitations  of  the  scholars  were  full  of  vermin,  so  that  we  heard  them  in 

the  night  crawling  about  in  the  straw  on  which  we  lay.     So  we  left 

the  place  and  set  out  for  Breslau ;  on  the  way  we  suffered  much  with 

hunger,  so  that  some  days  we  had  nothing  to  eat  but  raw  onions  with 

salt,  and  at  other  times  roasted  acorns,  crab-apples  or  pears,  and  many 

nights  lay  out  under  the  open  sky,  for  nowhere  would  they  give  us  a 
Ka  13.— [Vol..  v.,  No.  1.]— 6. 
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shelter,  much  as  we  besooglit  them ;  and  some  would  even  set  die 
dogs  on  us.  But  when  we  came  to  Breslau,  in  Silesia,  we  found  great 
abundance,  and  that  so  cheap,  that  the  starved  scholars  would  over- 
eat, and  many  of  them  were  very  sick  in  consequence.  Here  we  went 
first  to  the  school  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in  Thum«  But  when  we  heard 
that  in  the  upper  parish  of  St.  Elizabeth  there  were  Swiss,  we  went 
thither.  There  were  two  from  Bremgarten,  two  from  Meilingen,  and 
more,  besides  many  Swabians;  there  was  no  distinction  between 
Swabians  and  Swiss;  they  clanned  with  one  another  like  fellow- 
countrymen,  and  stood  up  for  one  another's  rights.  The  city  of 
Breslau  has  seven  parishes,  and  each  parish  its  separate  school,  and 
no  scholar  of  one  parish  can  go  into  another  singing  or  shouting, 
*  ad  idem,  ad  idem^  without  causing  a  general  uproar ;  the  boys  run 
together  from  each  side  and  pummel  each  other  most  unmercifully. 
It  is  said  there  have  been  some  thousands  of  BaochantB  and  fags  in 
the  city  at  a  time,  and  all  dependent  on  alms.  They  say,  more- 
over, that  some  have  their  fags  for  twenty  and  even  thirty  years, 
who  forage  for  them.  I  would  often  carry  five  or  six  loads  home  of 
an  evening  to  my  Bacchants  to  the  school  where  they  lived.  The 
people  were  always  very  ready  to  give  to  me,  because  I  wlis  a  little 
boy,  and  a  Swiss ;  for  they  loved  the  Swiss,  and  they  felt  great  sym- 
pathy for  them,  because  they  had  fiired  so  ill  in  the  great  Milan 
battle ;  and  it  was  the  common  saying,  'now  have  the  Swiss  lost  their 
best  pater  noeter^  for  before  every  one  thought  them  invincible. 

"  I  remained  here  some  length  of  time,  and  during  the  winter  was 
thrice  taken  sick,  so  that  I  had  to  go  into  the  hospital.  The  scholars 
had  their  own  hospital  and  physician.  They  received  from  the  city 
treasury  sixteen  hellere  each  a  week;  this  was  ample  for  their 
support ;  out  of  it  they  had  good  attendance  and  a  good  bed,  though 
there  were  many  vermin,  like  little  hemp-seed,  so  that  I  preferred, 
with  many  others,  to  lie  on  the  hearth  rather  than  in  bed.  The  schoUrs 
were  covered  with  vermin  to  an  extent  that  was  scarcely  credible. 
As  often  as  I  wished,  I  could  pick  two  or  three  out  of  my  bosom.  I 
have  often,  especially  in  the  sunmier,  gone  down  to  the  Oder,  washed 
my  shirt,  hung  it  on  the  bushes  to  dry,  and  meanwhile  picked  the 
vermin  off  my  coat,  dug  a  pit,  buried  a  great  quantity  in  it,  covered 
them  up,  and  marked  the  spot  with  a  little  cross. 

^  In  the  winter  the  fags  lay  on  the  hearth  in  the  school  room,  but 
the  Bacchants  in  the  cells,  of  which  there  were  some  hundreds  at 
St  Elizabeth's ;  but  in  the  summer,  when  it  was  hot,  we  lay  in  the 
church-yard ;  we  carried  the  grass  that  was  spread  in  the  Herren-gaue 
for  the  houses  on  Saturday,  made  a  bed  of  it  in  a  good  spot  in  the 
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^aidi-yard,  and  t^ere  lay,  like  pigs  in  their  straw.  But  if  it  rained, 
we  ran  into  the  school,  and  when  there  was  a  thunder-etorm,  we  sang 
the  whole  night  long  the  RenponMria^  etc,  with  the  Snlhoantor.  # 

*^  Sometimes  we  would  go  of  a  summer  evening  to  the  ale-house  to 
fi^h  beer.  There  they  gave  us  full  flagons  of  strong  beer,  and  I 
often  drank  so  much  before  I  knew  it,  that  I  could  not  go  back  to 
the  school  again,  though  it  was  but  a  stone's  throw  from  where  I  was. 
In  short  there  was  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  but  not  much  studying. 

**  In  the  school  at  St.  Klizabeth's  nine  Baccalaureates  in  a  room 
read  every  hour.  The  Greek  tongue  had  not  been  then  introduced 
into  th«  country,  nor  had  they  any  printed  books ;  only  the  teacher 
had  a  printed  Terence.  Whatever  was  read,  had  first  to  be  written,  • 
then  divided,  then  construed,  and  then  explained,  so  that  when  the 
Bacchants  left  the  school,  they  had  gpreat  thick  copy-books  to  carry 
away  with  them.'* 

From  Breslau  he  went  with  Paul,  by  way  of  Dresden,  to  Munich^ 
to  a  soap-boiler's.  "  This  my  master,"  he  says,  ^  I  helped  boil  soap, 
more  than  I  went  to  school ;  and  I  went  about  with  him,  through  the 
surrounding  villages,  to  buy  ashes.  Paul  went  to  school  in  the  parish 
of  Our  Lady,  and  so  did  I,  though  seldom,  for  I  sung  through  the 
streets  to  procure  bread,  which  I  brought  to  Paul." 

After  fifteen  years'  wanderings  Platter  revisited  with  Paul  his  native 
town,  Vispach.  '^  Here,"  he  adds,  '*  my  friends  could  not  understand 
my  speech.  '  Our  Tommy,'  they  said, '  talks  so  foreign,  that  no  one 
can  tell  what  he  would  have ;'  for  while  I  was  young,  I  had  learned 
the  language  of  every  country  where  I  had  lived. 

^  Soon  after  this  we  went  back  again  to  Ulm :  Paul  took  a  lad  with 
him,  whose  name  was  Hildebrand  Kalbermatter,  a  clergyman's  son,  •  k 
and  quite  young.  They  gave  him  a  piece  of  doth,  such  as  is  made 
in  the  place,  for  a  coat  When  we  came  to  Ulm,  Paul  bade  me  take 
the  cloth,  and  go  for  food.  In  it  I  brought  much  home ;  for  I  was 
well  used  to  wheedling  and  begging,  since  to  this  trade  the  Bacchants 
had  from  the  first  accustomed  me,  but  not  to  go  to  school,  and  not 
to  learn  to  read. 

**  Though  I  seldom  went  to  school,  and  during  school  hours  went 
around  with  the  doth,  yet  I  suflfered  much  from  hunger ;  for,  what- 
ever I  got,  I  brought  to  my  Bacchant ;  I  ate  not  a  mouthfld  of  it  all,  for 
I  feared  a  beating.  Paul  had  associated  with  him  another  Bacchant, 
named  Acacius,  from  Mentz,  and  I  and  Hildebrand,  my  companion, 
had  to  provide  for  him  too.  But  Hildebrand  ate  up  every  thing ;  so 
they  sometimes  followed  him  through  the  streets  to  detect  him  in  the 
act,  or  when  he  came  back,  they  would  force  him  to  rinse  out  his 
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mouth  wiUi  water  and  Bpit  in  a  basin,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  he 
had  been  eating.  And  if  he  had,  they  would  both  together  take  him, 
thlft>w  him  on  the  bed,  cover  his  head  with  a  pillow  to  drown  his 
cries,  and  then  beat  him  terribly.  This  put  me  in  so  great  fear,  that 
I  brought  every  thing  home,  and  we  often  had  so  much  bread,  that 
it  would  turn  mouldy ;  the  mouldy  part  they  would  then  cut  off  and 
give  to  us.  Many  a  time  have  I  suffered  bitterly  from  hunger  and 
cold,  when  walking  the  streets  far  into  midnight,  singing  for  bread. 
And  this  puts  me  in  mind  how  at  Ulm  there  was  a  kind  widow  lady, 
who  had  two  grown  up  daughters  at  home,  and  a  son,  named  Paul 
Beling.  Offcen  in  winter,  when  I  came  to  her  house,  she  wrapped  my 
feet  in  a  warm  blanket  that  hung  behind  the  stove,  gave  me  a  plate 
fiill  of  boiled  pudding,  and  then  bid  me  God  speed.  Often  I  felt  the 
gnawings  of  hunger  so  keenly,  that  I  would  snatch  the  bone  out  of 
a  dog's  mouth,  or  would  pick  the  crumbs  from  the  crevices  in  the 
school  room  floor,  and  eat  them." 

At  Munich  Platter  ran  away  from  his  Bacchants,  who  had  perse- 
cuted him  so  long,  and  went  to  Zurich. 

^  Here  I  found  a  fellow-townsman  of  mine,  named  Anthony  Venet, 
who  persuaded  me  to  go  with. him  to  Strasburg.  When  we  arrived 
there,  we  found  the  place  full  of  needy  scholars,  and  but  an  indiffer- 
ent school,  but  heard  there  was  a  good  school  at  Schlettstadt.  So  we 
set  out  for  the  latter  place,  and  on  the  way  met  a  nobleman,  who 
asked  us  where  we  were  going.  When  we  told  him  '  to  Schlettstadt^' 
he  advised  us  not  to  go,  as  the  place  swarmed  with  indigent  scholars, 
and  there  were  but  few  rich  people  there.  Then  my  companion  began 
to  weep  aloud  and  to  ask,  what  we  should  do.  I  bade  him  keep  up 
a  good  courage,  '  for,'  said  I, '  when  we  get  there,  I  am  sure  that  one 
can  easily  shift  for  himself  alone,  and  if  so,  I  will  engage  to  provide 
for  us  both.'  As  we  came  to  an  inn  about  a  mile  from  Schlettstadt, 
I  was  seized  with  such  a  severe  colic,  that  I  thought  I  should  die ;  I 
had  eaten  so  many  unripe  nuts  which  I  found  under  the  trees.  Then 
my  companion  wept  again,  saying  if  he  should  lose  me  he  would 
not  know  what  to  do  or  where  to  go ;  and  yet  all  the  time  he  had 
ten  crowns  secreted  about  him,  while  I  had  not  so  much  as  a  heller. 

"•  When  we  arrived  at  the  city,  we  found  lodgings  with  an  aged 
matron,  whose  husband  was  stone-blind.  We  then  went  to  my  be- 
loved preceptor,  John  Sapidua,  now  deceased,  and  asked' him  to  take 
us  into  his  school.  He  inquired  from  what  country  we  came,  and 
when  we  replied, '  from  Vispach,  in  Switzerland,'  he  said, '  they  are 
headstrong,  bad  people  there ;  they  have  driven  all  their  bishops  out 
of  the  land.    But  for  yon,  if  you  will  study  well,  you  need  pay  me 
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BoUuog,  otherwise  you  tkall  paj  me,  or  I  will  have  the  TerjooAts  off 
fiom  yonr  bsdu.''  This  was  aboat  the  period  of  the  reviyal  of  class- 
ical studies  and  the  classical  tongues,  and  in  the  same  year  that  wit- 
Bsssed  the  Diet  of  Worms.  Sapidus  had  nine  hundred  pupils  at 
onoe,  some  of  them  well-bred,  learned  scholars.  There  were  there 
at  that  time  Dr.  Jerome  Gemusaeus,  and  Dr.  John  Huber,  besides 
many  othen  who  have  since  become  eminent  doctors  and  renowned 
men. 

**  When  I  came  into  the  school,  I  Imew  nothing,  nor  could  I  even 
read  Donatus,  and  yet  I  was  eighteen  yean  of  age ;  and  I  sat  there 
like  a  hen  among  the  chickens.  One  day  as  Sapidus  read  over  the 
names  of  his  scholars,  he  said  '  there  are  many  barbarous  names 
among  you ;  these  I  must  Latinize  a  little.'  After  he  had  finished 
leading,  he  wrote  down  my  name,  Thomas  Platter,  and  my  compan« 
ion's,  Antony  Yenet :  these  he  changed  into  Thomas  Platerus,  and 
Antonius  Venetus,  and  then  said, '  let  these  two  stand  up ;'  when  we 
did  this,  he  exclaimed^ '  see,  there  are  a  pair  of  clumsy  boys,  and  yet 
what  fine-sounding  names  they  have.'  This  was  in  part  true,  espe- 
dally  of  my  companion,  whose  awkwardness  was  so  great  that  I  had 
many  a  laugh  at  his  expense ;  for  I  suited  myself  to  foreign  ways 
and  usages  much  more  readily  than  he. 

We  remained  here  from  autumn  to  Easter,  and  as  new  scholars 
kept  continually  coming,  and  so  it  grew  harder  to  secure  a  livelihood, 
we  went  to  Soleure.  Here  there  was  quite  a  good  school,  and  more 
abundant  provision,  but  there  was  so  much  time  to  be  spent  in  the 
church,  and  otherwise  consumed,  that  we  resolved  to  return  home. 
I  remained  at  home  a  while,  and  went  to  school  to  a  master 
who  taught  me  a  little  writing,  and  I  know  not  what  else  I  learned. 
At  this  time  I  taught  my  little  cousin,  Simon  Steiner,  his  '  a  6  c,'  in 
one  day ;  the  following  year  he  came  to  me  to  Zurich,  continued  there 
at  school,  until  be  went  to  Strasburg ;  was  Dr.  Bucer's/amu/tM;  stud- 
ied tiU  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  the  third  dass,  then  of  the  sec^ 
ond ;  was  married  twice,  and  died  at  Strasburg  deeply  lamented  by 
the  whole  school.'' 

After  much  change  of  place  Platter  returned  to  Zurich,  and  here 
went  into  the  Frauenminster  school. 

**  The  schoolmaster's  name  was  Master  Wolfgang  Enoewell ;  he 
took  his  degree  at  Paris,  and  while  there  went  by  the  appellation '  Le 
Gran  Diable ;'  he  was  a  man  of  stalwart  frame  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, but  gave  little  heed  to  the  school,  attending  more  to  Uie  pretty 
maidens,  whose  charms  he  could  not  resist  But  I  desired  to  study, 
for  I  felt  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost 


It  was  soon  after  reported  that  a  teacher  was  ooming  from  ESnsied* 
lin,  that  he  had  formerly  been  at  Lucerne)  was  a  veiy  learned  man 
and  a  fiiithfiil  master,  bat  odd  in  the  extreme.  Thei  I  took  a  seat 
in  the  comer  near  the  teacher's  chair^  and  thoaght  to  myself^  'here 
m  the  comer  will  I  study  or  die.'  When,  now,  the  new  teacher  ar- 
rived and  entered  the  school-house,  he  said,  ^  This  is  a  neat-looking 
place,' — ^it  had  recently  been  built  anew — ^^  but  it  seems  tome  the  boys 
are  an  ungainly  set ;  let  them  only  show  a  diligent  spirit,  though,  and 
all  will  be  right.'  For  my  part,  if  my  life  had  been  at  stake,  I  could 
.  not  have  declined  a  noun  of  the  first  declension,  and  yet  had  learned 
Donatus  by  heart  For  when  I  was  at  Sohlettstadt,  Sapidus  had  with 
I*  him  a  Baccalaureate,  named  George  Andlow,  a  very  learned  scholar, 
I  who  tormented  the  Bacchants  so  incessantly  with  Donatus  that  I 
thought  if  this  is  such  an  important  book  I  will  master  it  thoroughly, 
and  so  I  did.  And  this  stood  me  in  good  stead  with  Father  Myco- 
nius.  For  when  he  came  he  read  Terence  to  us,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  decline  and  conjugate  every  word  of  whole  comedies,  he  was 
often  so  severe  with  me  that  my  shirt  was  wet  with  perspiration,  and 
my  sight  failed  me ;  and  yet  he  did  not  give  me  a  blow,  not  even 
with  his  little  6nger.  He  read,  likewise  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
at  such  hours  many  of  the  laity  would  come  in  to  hear,  for  the  light 
of  the  Holy  Gospel  was  then  only  beginning  to  dawn,  and  men  were 
yet  burdened  with  interminable  masses,  and  had  idols  in  all  the 
churches.  But  whenever  he  had  been  angry  with  me,  he  took  me 
home  with  him,  and  gave  me  to  eat,  and  after  I  had  eaten,  he  would 
listen  in  delight  as  I  told  of  all  that  had  be&Uen  me  in  my  long 
and  many  wanderings  in  Germany." 

Platter  was  afterward  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  Henry  Werdmiller. 
^  There  they  gave  me  every  day  regular  meals  to  eat.  One  of  the 
boys  was  named  Otho ;  he  afterward  became  Master  of  Arts  at  Wit- 
tenberg, and  subsequently  entered  the  service  of  the  church  at  Zu- 
rich ;  but  the  other  died  at  KappelL  I  had  no  more  hardships  to 
endure ;  only  it  might  have  been  that  I  applied  myself  too  severely 
to  study ;  I  undertook  Latin,  Gh-eek,  and  Hebrew,  gave  myself  for 
whole  nights  together  but  little  sleep,  but  fought  resolutely  against 
sleep,  when  I  began  to  feel  drowsiness,  putting  raw  turnips,  sand,  or 
cold  water  into  my  mouth,  or  grinding  my  teeth  tc^ether,  etc.  My 
good  Father  Myconius  would  caution  me  against  such  close  study,  nor 
did  he  rebuke  me  when,  at  times,  sleep  came  upon  me  tmawares. 
And  although  I  had  never  been  where  I  could  hear  lectures  upon 
eiiher  Latin,  Greek,  or  Hebrew  grammar,  yet  I  practiced  reading  by 
myself;  for  Myconius  had  before  drilled  us  with  frequent  exerdses  in 
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tiie  Latin  gnunmar ;  but  Greek  he  did  not  pursue  to  any  extent,  for  the 
Oreek  language  was  yet  foreign,  and  but  little  used.  I,  however,  read 
by  myself  in  Lucian  and  Homer,  as  &r  as  the  vernacular  version 
would  carry  me.  It  happened,  moreover,  when  Father  Myconius  took 
me  to  live  with  him  in  his  house,  that  he  had  some  at  his  table,  the 
now  deceased  Dr.  Gessner  was  one  of  them,  with  whom  I  was  obliged 
o  practice  Donatus  and  the  declensions ;  and  this  proved  of  great 
s«frvioe  to  me.  At  that  time,  too,  Myconius  had  for  an  assistant,  the 
finished  scholar  Theodore  Bibliander,  who  was  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  languages,  the  Hebrew  especially,  and  had  written  a  Hebrew 
grammar ;  he  likewise  took  his  meals  with  Myconius.  I  begged  him 
to  teach  me  the  Hebrew ;  he  did  so,  and  I  learned  to  read  it  both 
printed  and  written.  Then  I  rose  early  in  the  mornings,  made  a  fire 
in  Myconius'  room,  sat  by  the  stove,  and  copied  off  the  grammar, 
while  he  slept ;  nor  did  he  ever  know  what  I  had  done.'' 

Immediately  after  this  period  Platter  taught  Hebrew  to  others,  but 
himself  learned — the  ropemaker's  trade.  ^  There  came,*'  he  contin- 
ues, ""  a  well-bred  and  learned  young  man  from  Lucerne,  on  his  way 
to  attend  the  festivities  at  Constance,  and  Zwingle  and  Myconius  per- 
suaded him  to  stop  and  learn  the  ropemaker's  art  with  his  money. 
After  he  had  learned  to  weave  and  become  a  master  workman,  I 
b^ged  him  to  teach  me  the  trade  too.  He  said  he  had  no  hemp.  I 
had  a  small  pittance  left  me  by  my  deceased  mother,  and  with  that  I 
boQght  the  master  an  hundred  of  hemp  and  learned  with  it,  as  far  as 
it  went,  and  yet  all  the  while  took  great  delight  in  study.  When 
my  master  thought  me  asleep,  I  rose  up  stealthily,  struck  a  light, 
stepped  softly,  and  procured  his  Homer,  glossed  ray  own  by  it, 
and  this  I  kept  by  me  while  I  plied  my  trade.  He  afterward  learned 
what  I  had  been  doing,  and  he  said  to  me, '  Platerus,  he  whose  mind 
is  on  many  things  can  do  nothing  well ;  either  study  or  else  work  at 
your  trade  ?  Once,  as  we  sat  together  by  the  water  pitcher,  he  said, 
*  Platerus,  what  says  Rndar?*  As  I  replied  'apitf^ov  fAsv  to  u5wp' 
he  said,  laughing;  'then  we  will  follow  Pindar,  and  have  no  wine, 
but  only  water !' 

When  I  had  worked  up  the  hundred  of  hemp,  my  lesson  was  end- 
ed, and  I  determined  to  go  to  Basle,  which  I  did  at  Christmas." 

At  Basle  he  went  to  a  second  master  of  the  craft,  Hans  Staehlin. 
^  It  was  said  of  him,  he  was  the  crustiest  master  who  could  be  found 
in  all  the  Rhine  valley,  hence  no  journeyman  would  willingly  stay 
with  him,  and  there  was  the  more  room  for  me."  When  Platter 
worked  till  **  the  sweat  ran  down,  then  my  master  laughed  and  said ; 
'had  I  studied  as  much  as  thou,  and  loved  it  as  much,  I  would  toaa 
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Topemaking  to  the  deril  P    For  he  saw  yery  well,  that  I  had  a  special 
fondness  for  books. 

The  printer  Cratander  had  presented  me  with  an  unbound  copy  of 
Plautus  printed  by  himself  in  8vo.  I  took  one  leaf  at  a  time,  fixed 
it  upon  a  fork,  stuck  the  fork  underneath  in  the  lower  division  of  the 
hemp,  so  that  as  I  twisted  I  could  read  alternately  each  side  of  the 
leaf;  but  when  I  saw  the  master  coming,  I  would  throw  the  loose 
hemp  over  it  Once  he  came  up  before  I  was  aware,  and  when  he 
saw  what  I  was  about,  he  flew  into  a  passion  and  cursed  me  roundly: 
'  A  pox  light  on  you  for  your  villainy,  hjrpocritical  priest  that  you  are ! 
Wilt  study  ?  Then  go  elsewhere.  But  if  you  remain  with  me  you 
must  work.  Is  it  not  enough  that  you  have  evenings  and  Fridays  to 
yourself,  but  must  you  read  the  rest  of  the  time  too  V  On  Fridays, 
after  breakfast  was  over,  I  would  take  my  book,  go  out  into  the  fields, 
and  read  the  whole  day  until  nightfall.  By  degrees  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  few  scholars,  chiefly  those  who  attended  the  instruc- 
tion of  Beatus  Rhenanus.  These  and  others  came  often  to  the  shop, 
and  urged  me  to  leave  off  ropemaking." 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  Oporinus,  Platter  engaged  to  teach  him  He- 
brew. '^  Oporinus  nailed  up  on  the  churches  a  notice  that  there  was 
a  certain  one  who  would  read  the  elements  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  on 
Monday,  from  4  to  5,  at  SL  Lienhart ;  there  it  was  that  Oporinus 
taught  school.  I  went  at  the  appointed  hour,  thinking  to  find  Opori- 
nus alone,  for  I  had  not  seen  the  cards  on  the  church  doors ;  when 
lo !  there  were  eighteen  of  his  friends  assembled,  all  well-bred,  studi- 
ous young  men.  When  I  saw  them,  I  drew  back ;  but  Dr.  Oporinus 
reassured  me,  saying  they  were  good  friends  of  his.  I  was  ashamed 
of  my  shop  clothes,  but  nevertheless  yielded  to  his  importunity,  and 
began  by  reading  from  the  grammar  of  Dr.  Munster, — ^its  fame  had 
not  then  reached  Basle ; — I  read  to  them  also  firom  the  prophet  Jo- 
nah as  well  as  I  was  able." 

Platter  subsequently  taught  in  his  native  town,  and  elsewhere,  ply- 
ing his  trade  at  the  same  time ;  he  was  also  employed  as  proof-reader 
at  Basle,  and  sometimes,  too,  as  a  printer.  He  was  repeatedly  urged 
to  give  up  printing,  by  Rudolph  Frey  amongf  the  rest,  who  said  to 
bim ;  "  my  friend,  become  a  school  teacher ;  you  will  thus  please  our 
rulers,  and  serve  God  and  the  world.'*  He  then  spoke  to  the  council, 
and  the  council  delegated  the  town  recorder.  Dr.  Grynaeus,  to  confer 
with  me.  Dr.  Grynaeus  said  to  me;  *  become  a  school  teacher; 
there  is  no  more  godlike  office ;  for  myself  there  is  no  station  I  would 
sooner  fill.'  So  much  was  said  to  me  that  I  finally  consented.  This 
was  in  the  year  1641,  on  Good  Friday. 
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The  conaoil  then  sent  for  me  to  meet  them  at  the  town  honae,  and 
then  thej  made  an  agreement  with  me.  I  stipulated,  in  case  they 
should  intrust  the  school  to  me  to  organize  and  direct  it,  for  three  as- 
sistants and  a  salary  upon  which  I  could  subsist ;  otherwise  I  told 
them  I  could  not  conduct  the  school  with  profit  and  honor.  This  was 
all  granted ;  the  salary,  however,  with  some  reluctance.  I  desired 
200  florins ;  100  for  myself,  and  100  for  my  assistants.  They  agreed 
to  this  with  the  proriaO)  however,  that  I  should  not  mention  it  to  any 
one,  for  they  had  never  g^ven  so  much  before,  and  they  would  scarce- 
ly give  the  like  to  any  one  who  should  come  after  me.  Now  every- 
thing was  concluded,  and  the  university  not  consulted  at  all  in  the 
matter,  whereat  they  were  not  a  little  nettled ;  for  they  had  desired 
to  strike  another  bargain  with  me,  and  would  have  pledged  them- 
sdves  above  all,  in  case  I  had  subjected  myself  to  their  authority,  or- 
ganizing my  school  after  the  pattern  they  should  furnish,  and  reading 
such  authors  alone  as  they  should  prescribe, — ^that  they  would  confer 
a  Bfaster's  Degree  upon  me,  with  other  marks  of  their  favor  from 
time  to  time. 

Then  I  went  to  Strasburg,  intending  to  look  into  the  system  in  op- 
eration there,  and  to  confer  with  my  brother  Lithonius,  who  was 
teacher  of  the  third  class  there ;  and  then  to  re-arrange  my  school 
so  &r  as  the  case  would  admit  I  returned,  divided  my  four  classes; 
for,  before,  the  pupils  were  in  the  lower  rooms,  and  it  had  been  the 
custom  to  warm  no  other  rooms  than  the  lower ;  for  there  had  been  but 
very  few  pupils.  When  I  now  began  to  keep  school,  I  was  obliged  to 
hj  before  the  university  in  writing,  my  class  system,  and  whatever  I 
r^Ml  every  hour  during  the  whole  week.  This  did  not  entirely  please 
them ;  they  thought  I  read  higher  authors  than  they  in  my  instruc- 
tion, and  as  for  dialectics  they  would  not  suffer  me  to  teach  it  at  all ; 
and  they  chid  me  so  often  that  at  last  the  masters  began  to  wonder 
what  this  dialectics  could  be,  about  which  there  was  so  much  strife 
and  contention.  When  I  explained  to  Herr  Joder  Brand,  the  wor- 
shipful burgomaster,  at  his  own  request,  w^t  dialectics  was,  he  was 
astonished  at  their  refusal  to  let  me  teach  iff.  For  at  their  convoca- 
tion at  Easter,  they  had  unanimously  resolved  that  I  should  not  teach  it 
any  longer.  But  for  all  their  interdict,  I  did  not  vary  my  course  a 
hair,  so  long  as  I  had  pupils  who  wished  to  study  the  art.  However, 
the  Faculties  generally  were  not  much  opposed  to  it,  only  the  Faculty 
of  arts,  and  they  said  it  would  revolutionize  the  existing  systems  of  in- 
struction. But  the  boys,  nevertheless,  would  not  give  it  up ;  for  their 
minds  were  wholly  set  upon  it.    This  strife  lasted  for  some  six  years, 
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until  finally  a  pestilence  came,  and  my  school,  in  oonsequenoe,  was  so 
reduced  that  I  had  no  pupils  who  desired  to  learn  dialectics." 

The  university  soon  after  signified  to  him  their  pleasure  that  he  should 
hold  examinations  before  their  delegates.  **At  the  next  Lent,"  he  adds, 
^  I  conducted  my  class  down  to  be  examined  in  due  form;  But  some 
of  them  so  managed  the  matter,  that  they  soon  fell  out  with  each 
other,  and  not  being  able  to  harmonize,  they  bade  me  undertake  the 
examination.  I  said  they  must  do  it,  for  /  had  it  to  do  every  day  in 
the  school ;  however,  I  jrielded,  and  since  then  have  conducted  these 
examinations  myself.  My  opinion  was,  the  examinations  were  insti- 
tuted that  it  might  be  seen  whether  the  boys  made  improvement  or 
no ;  but  those,  who  should  hear,  sat  there,  the  most  of  them,  and 
prated.  The  examinations  are  worthless ;  scarce  a  line  can  any  one 
explain,  and  people  truly  say,  they  are  only  continued  that  the  world 
may  exclaim,  ^  what  care  is  given  to  these  things  I" 

In  the  close  Platter  turns  to  his  son  Felix,  for  whom  he  wrote  this 
biography,  glances  back  upon  the  hardships  and  the  poverty  of  his 
own  youth  time,  and  down  through  later  years,  when  competence  and 
fame  had  been  allotted  to  him.  ^  What  shall  I  then  say  of  you^ 
Felix,  of  your  prosperity,  and  the  respect  which  is  paid  to  you? 
What,  but  that  it  is  Qod  our  Lord  who  has  granted  you  the  happi- 
ness of  living  80  long  under  the  fostering  care  of  your  dear  mother, 
and  the  fortune  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  many  princes  and 
lords,  noblemen  and  commoners.  Looking  at  all  these  things,  my 
dear  son  Felix,  ascribe  nothing  of  it  all  to  your  own  merits,  but  give 
God  alone  the  praise  and  the  glory  your  whole  life  long ;  so  shall  yoii 
win  the  life  that  is  everlasting.    Amen.^' 

It  was  in  1541,  in  his  42d  year,  that  Platter  took  up  the  ofiice  of 
teacher ;  and  he  administered  it  with  faithfulness  and  vigor  for  thirty- 
seven  years,  until  1578.  He  died,  his  son  Felix  tells  us,  on  the  26th 
of  January,  1582,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  Acuities,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three. 

KOTB. 

Bacgbants,  and  ABC-flhooten.  In  the  period  from  1300  to  1600,  when  the 
Latin  town  iohoote  first  began  to  floorieh  independently  of  the  ohnrch,  many 
grown-up  BtndentB,  with  more  or  \em  of  uniTersity  education,  were  aocnstomed  to 
wander  over  all  Germany,  like  the  journeymen  of  the  present  day ;  stopping  at  one 
place  and  another  to  teach,  and  leading  with  them  a  number  of  boys,  nominally 
their  scholars.  These  students  were  called  BaochautB,  from  their  bacchanalian 
lives ;  and  their  scholars,  ABC-shooters,  from  the  rudimentary  character  of  their 
studies  and  their  chief  occupation,  which  was,  not  only  to  study,  but  to  steal  (Bacean" 
tiei  to  shoot)  fowls,  &o.,  and  to  beg,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  masters.  A 
ftitnre  article  will  treat  somewhat  more  fully  of  these  extraordinary  peripatetio 
educators  and  their  lives. 
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YI.  JOHN  B.  HABT, 

PBOIOIPAI*  or  no  PHILA»>LraiA  maH  MBOOb. 


The  name  of  this  gentleman  is  so  identified  with  ihe  lustory  of  the 
Pilikdelphia  High  Sohool,  one  of  the  most  snooessfii]  of  its  class  on 
the  American  Continent^  that  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  has  been 
repeatedly  called  for  by  the  readers  of  this  Journal. 

John  Sselt  Hart*  was  bom  on  the  28ih  of  Janaaxy;  1810,  in 
Stoekbridge  township,  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Housi^miie,  at  a  point  where  there  has  once  sprung  up  the 
enterprising  little  manufacturing  Tillage  of  Glendale. 

When  John  was  two  years  old,  the  family  with  several  of  their  neigh- 
bors emigrated  into  what  was  then  an  unbroken  wilderness,  in  the  upper 
part  of  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania.  The  settlement  made  by  these 
Massachusetts  families,  in  1812,  was  in  Providence  township,  on  the 
Lackawanna  river,  two  miles  north  of  where  the  thriving  town  of 
Scranton  now  stands.  The  subject  of  this  memoir  continued  to  reside 
in  Providence  until  he  was  thirteen  years  old.  His  earliest  recollections 
are  of  a  log<house,  in  the  midst  of  a  small  clearing,  skirted  on  all  sides 
with  the  primeval  forest.  The  life  of  a  pioneer,  in  the  back  woods,  though 
furnishing  doubtless  abundant  materials  for  romantic  advrature,  is  yet 
essentially  a  life  of  hardship.  Ohildren  especially,  in  such  circum- 
stances,  often  suffer  severe  privations.  The  boyhood  of  Mr.  Hart  has 
been  described  by  himself  as  '^  one  conHntted  sorrow" 

LoL  1823,  his  father  removed  with  the  family  to  Laurel  Run,  the 
seat  of  a  small  mill-privilege  in  a  wild  dell  about  two  miles  from 
Wilkesbarre.  John  was  then  thirteen  years  old.  He  was  a  pale, 
sickly  boy,  with  delicate  features,  and  a  general  appearanoe  of  extreme 
physical  debility.     His  education,  so  far  as  book-knowledge  was  con- 

**  Mir.  Hart  b  a  liiieal  dtaerndxat.  In  th«  elgtalli  g&antMtm,  team  8tepb«&  Hsrt>  trho  aamo  fttmi 
BniodWk  Ehoz  coaaiy,  WngTand,  in  1680,  with  tlM  compftny  tliat  settled  In  Bimlotree,  Mmm^ 
diuettaL  Thie  Stephen  Hart  waa  one  of  the  flity-finur  aettlen  of  Oambridge,  who  organiied  s 
drarch  there,  and  iflTlted  the  Rer.  Thomaa  Hooker  fhom  Bngland  to  he  their  pastor.  Stephen 
Bart  went  thsoee  in  163ft,  with  Mr.  Hooker  And  aereral  others,  to  Hartlbrd,  Oouneeticnt,  and  was 
one  of  the  ralginal  proprietors  of  that  place.  Tbenoe,  in  1640^  he  remored  with  others  into  a 
▼allej  a  fcw  mHea  west  of  Hartfoid,  and  Ibnned  a  settleaeni  ealled  Varmington,  whete  direel 
deseendants  of  the  tkoJly  in  the  male  line  hare  contlinied  to  reside  erer  stne^  upon  a  part  of  the 
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cerned;  was  limited  to  an  acquaintance  with  Webster's  Spelling  Book, 
Mnrra/s  English  Beader,  Daboll's  Arithmetic  as  far  as  the  Enle  of 
Three,  and  the  Bible. 

Two  things  occurred  about  this  time,  which  entirelj  changed  his 
career  in  life.  The  first  was  the  establishment  of  a  Sunday  school  in 
the  neighborhood.  Two  pious  ladies  from  Philadelphia,  who  were 
spending  the  summer  with  their  friends  in  Wilkesbarre,  in  connexion 
with  a  lady  of  the  viUage,  after  exploring  the  wild  region,  known  aa 
"  Laurel  Run,''  and  finding  it  sadly  destitute  of  religious  privilegeSi 
resolyed  to  establish  there  a  Sunday  school.  As  there  was  no  school* 
house,  nor  place  of  worship  of  any  kind  in  the  neighborhood,  nor  any 
dwelling-house  at  all  suited  ta  the  purpose,  it  was  determined  to  hold 
the  school  in  a  bam.  The  whole  apparatus  of  this  school  consisted  of 
a  few  boards  laid  across  old  barrels  and  boxes,  to  serve  aa  benches,  a 
few  tracts  and  books  which  the  ladies  brought  with  them  in  a  satchel, 
and  the  blue  and  red  '^  tickets"  then  given  as  premiums  for  attend- 
ance. John  was  present  the  first  day  the  school  was  opened,  and  is 
believed  not  to  have  been  absent  a  day,  so  long  as  it  was  continued. 
He  was  assigned  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  ladies  from  Philadelphia, 
Miss  Mary  R.  Gardiner.  Besides  possessing  a  thoroughly  religious 
spirit.  Miss  Gardiner  was  a  lady  of  high  culture,  whose  gentleness 
and  refinement  of  manners,  and  scrupulous  neatness  of  person,  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  coarse  materials  with  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded. To  this  lady  the  boy  was  indebted,  not  only  for  the  religious 
impulse,  which  resulted  in  his  becoming  a  Christian,  but  for  the  con- 
ception of  a  higher  style  of  humanity  than  any  with  which  he  had 
before  come  in  contact.  There  was  something  within  him  which 
responded  at  once  to  what  he  saw  so  beautifully  exemplified  in  this 
Christian  lady,  and  which  he  thenceforth  longed  with  an  unquench- 
able desire  to  have  accomplished  in  himself. 

The  other  occurrence,  that  affected  materially  his  subsequent  career, 
was  a  dangerous  and  protracted  illness.  He  was  attacked  with  a  lame- 
ness in  the  left  knee,  which  proved  to  be  the  formidable  disease  known 
as  ''  white  swelling."  The  disease  was  cured,  but  by  a  painful  and 
tedious  process,  and  with  a  very  narrow  escape,  on  his  part,  from  being 
lamed  for  life.  He  emerged  from  this  illness  more  delicate  and  feeble 
apparently  than  ever.  So  incapable  was  he  judged  to  be,  for  any 
employment  requiring  physical  strength,  that  it  was  determined  by  his 
friends  to  seek  for  him,  by  some  means,  such  additions  to  his  stock  of 
knowledge,  that  he  might  be  able  to  gain  a  livelihood  as  the  teacher  of 
a  country  school. 

Sickness,  and  the  increased  physical  debility  which  followed  it,  and 
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irliich  tlireatened  to  become  permanent^  thiu  changed  his  destinauon 
ftom  Uiat  of  a  mechanic,  to  that  of  a  teacher.  The  Sunday  school  in 
the  barn,  and  the  generons  impulses  there  awakened,  changed  it  still 
further  from  that  of  a  country  schoolmaster,  to  the  position  of  extended 
usefulness  to  which  he  has  since  risen. 

When  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  took  his' first 
lessons  in  what  he  considered  the  advanced  sciences  of  Geography  and 
Eng^h  Oiammai,  the  yeiy  names  of  which  were  till  then  unknown  to 
him.  So  extraordinaiy,  howerer,  was  the  progress  which  he  made  in 
these  studies,  that  the  attention  of  some  of  the  good  people  of  Wilkes- 
barre  was  attracted  towards  him,  and  by  degrees  he  was  encouraged 
to  hope  that  in  some  way  he  might  obtain  a  regular  college  education. 
At  length,  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  entered  the  Wilkesbure  Academy 
and  began  the  study  of  Latin.  Some  one  gave  him  a  Latin  Grammar. 
Another  lent  him  a  Dictionary.  He  bought  a  Virgil  with  money  obtained 
by  the  sale  of  straw  hats  which  he  had  plaited  with  his  own  hands. 
Living  in  a  home  where  even  candles  were  a  luxury,  he  read  the  stoiy 
of  Dido  and  ^neas,  in  the  Virgil  thus  procured,  by  the  light  of  pine- 
knots  picked  up  in  the  woods  on  his  way  home  from  school.  The 
whole  of  the  ^neid  was  read  by  him  in  this  manner,  he  himself  while 
thus  studying  being  obliged  to  lie  at  full  length  on  the  floor  in  order 
to  get  the  proper  benefit  of  the  light  upon  the  hearth. 

When  he  first  began  to  attend  the  academy,  he  lived  at  home  and 
walked  to  school  a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  Subsequently  an 
arrangement  was  made  by  which  he  paid  for  his  board  in  the  family 
of  a  clergyman  in  the  village,  by  doing  sundry  jobs  of  work  mornings 
and  evenings.  The  amount  of  work,  which  this  sickly  but  stout- 
hearted boy  undertook,  in  order  to  pay  for  his  board  while  preparing 
for  college,  would  hardly  be  believed.  The  particulars,  as  communi- 
cated to  the  writer  of  this  article,  have  satisfied  him  that  they  were 
not  much  less  in  amount  and  laboriousness  than  the  full  work  of  a 
regular  day  laborer.  Besides  this,  during  the  school  hours,  through- 
out his  whole  course  in  the  academy,  he  paid  for  his  tuition  by  assist- 
ing the  master  in  hearing  the  lessons  of  the  younger  classes. 

After  a  life  of  three  years  thus  spent,  he  was  found  to  be  not  only 
thoroughly  fitted  for  college,  but  ruddy  and  glowing  with  health,  his 
lameness  all  gone,  and  his  whole  man,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral, 
invigorated  by  the  stem  but  wholesome  ordeal  through  which  he  had 
passed. 

Mr.  Hart  entered  the  Sophomore  class  of  Princeton  College  in  the 
fidl  of  1827,  and  graduated  in  the  fall  of  1880,  with  the  ValedicUn; 
oratioii  and  the  first  honor  in  the  class  for  c^eneral  soholarahin. 
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Aboat  the  time  of  completing  his  college  oonne^  Mr.  Hart  reoeiyed 
an  iDvitotion  to  be  the  Principal  of  the  Natchez  Academy,  in  Missifl- 
sippL  He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  this  position  in  October,  1880, 
and  remained  there  one  academic  year.  Having  in  view,  however, 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  as  his  nltimate  profession,  he  retnmed  to 
Princeton  in  the  fall  of  1831,  and  entered  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  that  place.  About  a  year  after  banning  his  theological  studies, 
he  received  the  appointment  of  tntor  in  the  college.  The  duties  of 
the  tutorship  were  discharged  in  connexion  with  attendance  upon  the 
theological  classes,  for  the  next  two  years. 

In  1884,  he  was'  appointed  adjunct  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 
A  large  part  of  the  instruction  of  the  college  classes  in  Greek  now 
devolved  upon  him,  and  he  gave  himself  to  the  task  with  renewed 
seal.  His  ardor  in  prosecuting  the  studies  of  his  department  commu- 
nicated itself  to  the  students,  many  of  whom,  besides  learning  the  stated 
lessons  of  the  day,  attended  voluntarily  at  extra  hours  to  the  prelec- 
tions of  the  professor  upon  authors  not  included  in  the  college  course. 
He  read  in  this  way,  to  a  select  class  of  students,  a  large  portion  of 
the  Attic  Orators,  and  of  the  Dialogues  of  Plato.  One  of  the  changes 
in  the  classical  course  of  the  college,  which  Professor  Hart  was,  mainly 
instrumental  in  bringing  about,  was  ike  substitution  of  entire  treatises, 
such  as  the  '<  Memorabilia,''  the  <<  Anabasis,''  the  <<  Oration  on  the 
Grown,"  &c.,  in  the  place  of  the  fragmentary  Collectanea  formerly 
in  usCi 

While  engaging  with  so  much  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Greek, 
Mr.  Hart  gave  considerable  attention  also  to  Oriental  studies,  particu- 
larly to  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Arabic,  the  latter  of  which  he  studied 
privately  under  the  tuition  of  Professor  J.  Addison  Alexander. 

Mr.  Hart  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, in  the  fall  of  1885,  and  during  the  ensuing  season  he  preached 
occasionally  in  the  College  Chapel  and  elsewhere  in  the  neighborhood. 
It  was  his  intention  in  due  time  to  be  ordained  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  and  to  remain  permanently  connected  with  the  college.  But 
in  the  following  year,  1886,  an  event  occurred  which  changed  entirely 
his  plans.  This  was  an  offer  of  the  proprietorship  and  control  of  the 
Edgehill  School  in  the  neighborhood  of  Princeton.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  this  institution,  which  was  exclusively  a  boarding  school  for 
boys,  Mr.  Hart  tiiought  he  saw  a  field  of  special  usefulness,  and  wiUi 
the  advice  of  some  of  his  friends  he  embarked  in  the  undertaking. 
It  was  obvious  to  him,  on  entering  upon  a  work  of  so  engrossing  a 
character,  that  it  would  preclude  the  idea  of  his  entering  upon  the 
ministry.     He  accordingly  abandoned  the  purpose  before  going  to 
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Edgeliill,  and  subsequently  commnnioated  this  intention  to  the  Plres- 
byteiy,  and  returned  to  them  his  license,  with  a  request  that  it  should 
be  formaUy  cancelled,  which  was  done.  The  Edgehill  School,  under 
Mr.  Hart's  management,  became  widely  known,  and  was  vety  success- 
ful.    He  continued  in  the  management  of  it  five  years. 

In  September,  1842,  he  was  elected  Principal  of  the  Central  High 
School  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  place  of  Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  the 
present  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast  Surrey.  The 
High  School  had  been  established  in  October,  1838,  with  four  Pro- 
fessors, equal  and  co-ordinate,  but  without  any  Principal  or  official 
head.  In  consequence  of  this  radical  defect  in  its  organization,  the 
school  was  practically  a  failure.  After  a  year  and  a  half  of  precarious 
and  doubtful  existence,  the  institution  was  remodelled.  Professor 
Bache  became  its  first  Principal,  and  continued  in  thb  office  two  years 
and  a  half,  namely,  from  January,  1840,  to  July,  1842.  Mr.  Hart 
has  been  Principal  since  that  time,  or  for  sixteen  out  of  the  twenty 
years  of  its  existence.  This,  then,  has  been  his  chief  work.  In  this 
school  alone,  he  has  had  the  charge  of  no  less  than  3792  students,  of 
ages  ranging  from  12  to  21 ;  and  no  one  who  has  ever  been  much  in 
the  school,  or  known  anything  of  Mr.  Hart's  habits  of  mind,  and  the 
energy  with  which  he  pursues  any  f&vorite  object,  can  doubt  that  during 
these  sixteen  years  of  active  exertion,  in  his  own  chosen  field  of  labor, 
he  has  left  an  impress  upon  his  generation  which  will  not  soon  pass 
away. 

A  leading  idea  with  Mr.  Hart,  in  regard  to  teaching,  has  ever  been 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  the  teacher's  rousing  the  pupil  himself 
to  decide  co-operation  and  activity,  in  order  to  his  making  acquisi- 
tions of  permanent  value.  This  idea  he  developed,  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  High  School,  in  a  public  Lecture  to  the  Controllers  and 
Teachers  of  the  Public  Schools,  on  the  subject  of  '*  Attention.''  The 
main  point  which  he  makes  in  this  lecture,  is  thus  stated : — 

''  The  subject  of  study,  in  the  case,  of  young  persons,  is  often  of 
less  importance  than  the  manner  of  study.  I  have  been  led  sometimes 
to  doubt  the  value  of  many  of  the  inventions  for  facilitating  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  by  children.  That,  the  acquisition  of  which  costs 
little  labor,  will  not  be  likely  to  make  a  deep  impression,  nor  to  remain 
long  upon  the  memory.  It  is  by  labor  that  the  mind  is  strengthened 
and  grows.  And  while  care  should  be  taken  not  to  overtask  it,  by 
exertions  beyond  its  strength,  yet  mere  occupation  of  the  mind  with 
useful  and  proper  objects,  is  not  the  precise  aim  of  education.  The 
educator  aims  not  to  make  learned  boys  but  able  men.  To  do  this  he 
must  tax  their  powers.    He  must  rouse  them  to  manly  exertion.    He 
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must  lead  them  to  think,  to  ducrimiDate,  to  digest  what  they  receive, 
to  work.  There  must  every  day  be  the  glow  of  hard  foorA>— not  that 
exhaustion  and  languor  which  arise  from  too  protracted  confinement  to 
study — ^which  have  the'  same  debilitating  e£Pect  upon  the  mind  that 
a  similar  process  has  upon  the  body — ^but  vigorous  and  hardy  labor,, 
such  as  wakens  the  mind  from  its  lethargy,  summons  up  the  resdn- 
tion  and  will,  and  puts  the  whole  internal  man  into  a  state  of  deter- 
mined and  positive  activity.  The  boy,  in  such  a  case,  feels  that  he 
is  at  work.  He  feels,  too,  that  he  is  gaining  something  more  than 
knowledge.  He  is  gaining  power.  He  is  increasing  in  strength. 
He  grapples  successfully  to-day,  with  a  difficulty  that  would  have 
staggered  him  yesterday.  Eveiy  hour  so  spent,  is  an  hour  of 
conquest.  There  is  no  mistaking  this  process — and  no  matter  what 
the  subject  of  study,  the  intellectual  development  which  it  gives,  is 
worth  infinitely  more  than  all  that  vague  floating  kind  of  knowledge, 
sometimes  sought  after,  which  seems  to  be  imbibed  from  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  school-room,  as  it  certainly  evaporates  the  moment  a  boy 
enters  the  atmosphere  of  men,  and  of  active  life.'' 

Mr.  Hart's  own  teaching  has  ever  been  in  accordance  with  these 
views;  and  his  class-room,  whenever  he  is  engaged  directly  in  giving 
instruction,  is  a  scene  of  extraordinary  activity. 

But  the  chief  function  of  the  Pribcipal  of  such  an  institution  as  the 
High  School,  is  not  teaching.  His  business  is  rather  to  guide  and 
direct  the  energies  of  others,  so  as  out  of  different  and  sometimea 
discordant  materials,  to  produce  harmonious  practical  results.  The 
best  commentary  upon  Professor  Hart's  administrative  abilities  is  to 
be  found  in  the  actual  workings  of  the  High  School  during  the  sixteen 
years  of  his  presidency.  The  annual  reports  of  the  Controllers  and  the 
frequent  descriptions  of  the  school  by  intelligent  foreigners,  who  have 
visited  it,  have  made  its  character  in  this  respect  a  matter  of  history. 
It  is  universally  regarded  as  a  model  of  efficiency. 

A  veiy  striking  testimony  to  Mr.  Hart's  ability  as  an  administrator, 
was  given  by  his  associates,  a  few  years  after  his  accession  to  the  prin- 
cipalship.  The  question  of  the  presidency  of  the  Girard  College  being 
then  under  discussion,  one  of  the  directors  of  that  institution  judging 
that  the  Professors  of  the  High  School  would  have  a  better  opportunity 
than  any  persons  else  for  being  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hart's  executive 
ability,  addressed  to  them  a  letter  with  a  view  of  obtaining  from  them 
an  expression  of  their  opinion.  The  director  received  in  reply  a  joint 
letter,  signed  by  all  the  Professors,  from  which  the  following  extracts 
are  made: — 

<<The  intimate  lelalions  which  have  existed  between  ourselves  and 
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Mr.  Harty  during  the  fiye  yean  he  has  been  Principal  of  the  High 
Sdiool,  have  giren  ns,  as  yon  intimatey  peculiar  opportunides  for  be- 
coming acquainted  with  his  qualifications.  The  frequent  interchange 
of  views  consequent  upon  our  official  connexion,  and  the  constant  inter- 
mingling of  action  during  five  or  six  hours  of  every  day^  could  not  but 
result  in  a  definite  and  settled  opinion  on  the  point  which  has  been 
named.  This  opinion  it  would  be  easy  for  us  to  express  in  a  few  com- 
prehensive terms.  But  as  such  general  expressions  are  extremely 
liable  to  be  nusunderstood,  we  have  deemed  it  best,  even  at  considera- 
ble sacrifice  of  brevity,  to  state  some  of  the  particulars  upon  which  our 
general  opinion  is  founded. 

'^  By  the  organization  of  the  High  School,  the  Principal  is  charged 
with  the  whole  government  of  the  institution.  Every  case  of  discipline, 
great  or  small,  passes  through  his  hands.  Hence,  any  inefficiency  in 
his  administration,  would  immediately  be  felt  by  every  Professor.  On 
this  point,  therefore,  we  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  as  all  of  us  have  been 
conversant  with  other  institutions,  prior  to  our  connexion  with  the 
High  School,  we  feel  authorized  to  speak  comparatively,  as  well  as 
absolutely : — and  we  are  free  to  say,  that  we  have  never  known  an 
institution  of  learning,  in  which  the  Professors  and  Assistants  were 
sustained  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  with  so  much  certainty,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  such  a  careful  regard  to  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  pupils,  or  where  discipline  was  adminbtered  with  so  little  parade^ 
and  so  much  real  efficiency. 

''  There  are  in  the  High  School,  besides  the  Principal,  eight  Pro- 
fessors and  two  Assistants.  Among  so  many,  there  must  necessarily  be 
great  diversity  of  views  and  feelings.  In  addition  to  this,  several  of 
us  are  older  than  Mr.  Hart,  and  some  of  us  were  his  competitors  for 
the  situation  which  he  now  holds.  We  are  yet  free  to  say,  that  from 
the  date  of  his  appointment  to  the  present  time,  such  a  thing  as  jarring 
or  dissension,  among  the  Professors,  or  between  any  of  them  and  the 
Principal,  has  been  unknown.  Such  entire  harmony  of  action  and 
feeling,  for  so  long  a  time,  and  in  the  management  of  so  important  an 
interest  as  the  government  of  nearly  five  hundred  boys,  averaging  more 
than  sixteen  years  of  age,  could  not  be  the  work  of  chance.  We  cannot 
err  in  seeing  its  main  cause,  in  the  conciliatoiy  manners,  the  evenness 
of  temper,  the  mingled  firmness  and  moderation,  which  characterize  the 
present  Principal. 

"  Another  point  in  the  management  of  the  school,  which  we  have  often 

had  occasion  to  remark,  is  the  rare  facility  of  Mr.  Hart,  in  simplifying 

what  would  otherwise  be  complex,  in  the  details  of  administration.    It 

is  owing  mainly  to  his  remarkable  powers  in  ihis  respect,  that  without 
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any  increafle  in  the  number  of  Professors,  and  with  an  actual  diminntiott 
in  the  annual  expenses  of  the  school,  he  has  been  enabled  gradually  to 
increase  the  number  of  pupils,  to  nearly  double  what  it  was  at  the  time 
of  his  accession  to  the  prindpalship,  and  to  one-third  more  than  it 
was  originally  supposed  the  school  building  could  ever  accommodate. 

"In  connexion  with  this,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  steadiness 
and  uniformity,  which  mark  the  movements  of  the  institution.  It 
argues,  we  think,  in  the  Principal  of  the  High  School,  no  small  degree 
of  sagacity  in  the  formation  of  plan's,  and  of  judicious  adaptation  of 
means  to  their  accomplishment,  that  a  machine  so  complex  in  its  move- 
ments, and  containing  so  many  elements  likely  to  produce  discrepancy 
and  confusion,  should  yet  proceed  from  term  to  term,  quietly  working 
out  fixed  moral  results,  with  all  the  certainty  and  precision  of  a  mathe- 
matical problem. 

*^  We  should  do  manifest  injustice  to  Mr.  Hart  did  we  not  name 
with  some  degree  of  emphasis,  his  extraordinary  capacity  for  labor. 
In  this  we  refer,  as  well  to  the  amount  of  time  which  he  is  accustomed 
to  give  daily  to  the  business  of  the  school,  as  to  the  amount  of  work 
which  he  can  despatch  in  a  given  time.  Both  of  these  have  often 
excited  our  surprise.  Nothing  but  an  iron  will,  and  great  physical 
powers  of  endurance,  cotdd  carry  a  person  through  the  exhausting 
labors,  which  we  have  seen  Mr.  Hart  perform,  during  the  past  five 
years. 

"  But  the  feature  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Hart,  which  perhaps  more 
frequently  than  any  other  has  arrested  our  attention,  is  his  fertility  of 
resources,  in  cases  of  emergency.  However  excellent  may  be  the 
plans  for  instruction  and  government  of  any  large  institution,  yet,  as 
in  its  actual  operation,  it  is  at  every  step  dependent  on  voluntary 
agency,  it  is  constantly  liable  to  interruption  and  aberration.  It  is 
necessarily  a  problem,  the  elements  of  which  change  with  every  hour. 
Every  day  some  new  plan  must  be  devised,  some  old  plan  must  be 
modified,  to  suit  a  new  set  of  circumstances.  It  is  in  these  cases  that 
Mr.  Hart's  talent  for  administration  shows  itself  most  decisively,  to 
those  who  are,  like  ourselves,  conversant  with  the  internal  economy 
of  the  school.  In  all  the  trying  exigencies  in  which  we  have  seen  him 
placed,  we  may  truly  say,  we  have  never  seen  him  baffled,  and  rarely 
at  a  loss.  Wo  have  not  indeed  known  which  to  admire  most,  his 
fertility  in  the  invention  of  means,  or  his  instinctive  sagacity  in  the 
adoption  of  those,  that  in  the  end  proved  to  be  successful. 

«  We  have  said  nothing  of  his  literary  and  scientific  attainments. 
His  character  in  these  respects  is  so  well  known,  that  we  have  not 
deemed  it  necessary.    The  only  point,  which  we  would  note  in  regard 
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ta  them,  is  tbeir  varied  charaoter.  In  philology,  in  mathematioBj  in 
iDteQectiuJ  science,  in  civil  history,  in  general  literature,  we  have 
foand  him  equally  and  &miliarly  at  home.  This  varied  character  of 
his  attainments,  combined  with  great  soundness  of  judgment,  and  a 
remarkable  balance  of  all  the  intellectual  faculties,  fits  him  peculiarly 
for  the  general  superintendence  of  an  institution  intended  to  embrace 
various  departments  of  learning  and  science." 

Mr.  Hart's  position  as  Princi]^  of  the  High  School  brought  him 
into  intimate  connexion  with  the  Controllers  and  Directors,  as  well  as 
vrith  the  teachers  of  the  lower  public  schools.  The  suggestions  which 
he  has  made,  from  time  to  time,  have  contributed  largely,  not  only  to 
the  gradual  perfecting  of  the  plan  of  the  High  School,  but  also  to  the 
general  improvement  of  the  whole  system  of  popular  education  in  that 
<nty. 

His  semi-annual  examinations  of  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
High  School,  are  really  a  most  searching  scrutiny  into  tiie  qualifications 
of  the  teachers.  Besides  this,  he  is  often  required  to  examine  directiy 
competitors  for  vacant  situations  in  the  public  schools.  The  facts 
brought  to  light  in  these  inquiries  early  convinced  him  that  many  of  tiie 
teachers,  while  possessed  of  good  abilities,  were  sadly  deficient  in  many 
points  of  scholarship  which  were  of  vital  importance.  With  a  view  to 
ascertain  how  far  they  were  disposed  to  embrace  opportunities  for  im- 
provement, he  undertook  in  the  early  part  of  1844  to  instruct  a  class 
of  female  teachers  in  the  rudiments  of  Latin  on  Saturday  afternoons. 
Be^nning  with  about  a  dozen,  and  without  any  public  notification,  the 
class  increased  before  the  winter  was  over,  to  more  than  a  hundred. 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  tiien  proposed  to  the  Controllers  that 
the  whole  of  Saturday  morning  should  be  given  up  to  the  improvement 
of  the  teachers,  and  that  they  should  be  regularly  organized  into  classes 
for  this  purpose,  to  be  instructed  by  the  Professors  of  the  High  School. 
The  suggestion  was  approved,  and  the  plan  continued  in  successful 
operation  for  several  years. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  Saturday  classes  gave  a  decided 
and  healthy  impulse  to  the  teachers  of  the  lower  schools.  They  led 
also,  by  a  natural  and  easy  transition,  to  the  establishment  of  the  pre- 
sent efficient  Normal  School. 

In  promoting  the  interests  of  these  classes,  and  in  seeking  to  make 
them  attractive,  Mr.  Hart  labored  with  most  untiring  zeal.  Besides 
taking  a  regular  part  in  the  instruction,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other  professors,  he  prepared  eveiy  week  a  written  lecture  of  an  hour's 
length,  which  was  delivered  to  all  the  classes  in  a  body  at  the  close  of  the 
other  exercises.  The  first  course  of  lectures  was  on  tiie  '<  History  of  the 
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Pablio  Sohoob  of  Phikddphia.''  In  the  preparation  of  thifl  lufltorjFy 
he  not  only  explored  all  the  annual  reports,  and  other  printed  docu- 
ments of  the  Controllers,  from  the  year  1818  down  to  the  date  when 
he  was  writing,  but  actually  read  the  entire  original  records  of  the  Con- 
trollers, and  of  the  Tarioos  sec^tional  Boards  of  Directors,  covering  mora 
than  six  thousand  pages  of  folio  manuscript,  noting  each  fact  as  he 
proceeded^  item  by  item,  digesting  the  information  gradually  into  con- 
venient  tabular  forms  and  chronological  tables,  and  afterwards  writing 
out  the  results  in  a  continuous  stream  of  narrative.  The  histoiy,  thus 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  creating  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers  a 
local  interest  in  their  work,  would  make  a  good  sized  octavo  volume. 

After  completing  these  lectures,  Mr.  Hart  projected  another  course, 
still  more  extended  and  laborious,  on  the ''  History  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature."  The  admirable  paper  on  the  ''  English  Lan- 
guage," which  ia  to  be  found  in  the  August  number  of  thb  Journal  for 
1855,  formed  originaUy  one  of  the  lectures  of  this  course.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  the  thoroughness  with  which  Mr.  Hart  entered  into  the  sub- 
ject, it  may  be  remarked  that  these  lectures,  before  they  were  sus- 
pended, had  already  reached  the  fiftieth,  and  he  had  then  only  come 
down  chronologically  as  far  as  Shakspeare.  Some  of  these  lectures, 
as  those  on  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  were  repeated  in  subsequent  years 
to  the  reguhur  classes  of  tiie  High  School,  and  elsewhere,  and  those  on 
Sp^ser,  twelve  in  number,  were  published  in  1847,  forming  a  large 
octavo  volume  of  over  five  hundred  pages. 

One  of  the  practical  difficulties  that  beset  tiie  path  of  the  school 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  histoiy,  grew  out  of  its  very  prosperity. 
As  this  difficulty  is  one  common  to  all  similar  institutions  in  large 
cities,  it  may  be  well  to  dwell  upon  it  a  littie,  and  to  notice  briefly 
in  what  manner  the  problem  has  been  solved  in  the  case  of  the  Phila- 
delphia High  School. 

The  school  had  grown  from  63  pupils  and  four  professors,  tiie  ori- 
ginal number,  to  500  pupils  and  twelve  professors,  which  was  more  by 
100  at  least,  than  the  building  then  occupied  could  suitably  accom- 
modate. As  the  population  was  steadily  advancing,  and  the  public 
schools  constantly  gaining  in  favor,  thereby  increasing  the  applicants 
for  admission  to  the  High  School  in  a  two-fold  ratio,  the  question 
would  ever  and  anon  arise,  what  must  be  the  issue  of  this  state  of 
things  ?  To  deny  admLasion  to  those  who  are  truly  and  fairly  quali- 
fied must  create  dissatisfaction,  and  end  in  setUed  opposition.  To 
establish  additional  High  Schools,  from  time  to  time,  would,  besides 
its  extreme  expeosiveneas,  break  up  the  beautiful  and  harmonious 
nniformity  and  homogeneity  of  the  whole  system  of  public  schools. 
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In  Tiew  of  (ins  staife  of  tilings,  Mr.  Hart,  in  his  Annnal  Beport,  Sep- 
tember, 1846,  made  the  following  BOggestion  ?— ^  .    •    - 
**  This  gradual  'filling  tup  of  the  school,  Bnggestg'  H!  MfiAcna  qnofttion 
for  the  oonmderation  of  the  Controllers.     ThVlimo  miut  ooue:  if  h  h^s 
not  already  oome,  when  the  Kmit  will  have  heeaireiSched,  b^yDad-wmoa: 
it  will  be  impossible  to  increase  the  nomber  belonging  to  the  school. 
The  school  system  will  continue  to  grow,  both  by  the  natural  growth 
of  the  population,  and  by  the  continued  improvement  of  the  lower 
flohools.     The  time  must  come,  therefore,  when  there  will  be  more 
candidates  qualified  for  the  High  School,  than  can  be  admitted  on  the 
present  basb.    To  meet  this  difficulty,  it  was  at  one  time  feared  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  additional  High  Schools.     Experi- 
ence, however,  seems  now  clearly  to  indicate  that  such  a  result  is  not, 
and  can  never  be  necessary.     All  that  is  necessary,  is  to  prescribe 
additional  studies  as  a  qualification  for  admission.     There  are  several 
studies  pursued  during  the  first  year  in  the  High  School,  which  might 
he  pursued  to  quite  as  much  advantage  in  the  last  year  of  the  gram- 
mar schods.    The  removal  of  these  from  the  list  of  studies  pursued 
in  the  High  School,  to  the  list  of  those  required  for  admission,  so  far 
from  being  an  injury,  would  possess  obvious  advantages.     It  would 
benefit  the  High  School,  by  enabling  the  professors  to  add  new  studies 
to  the  course,  or  to  carry  farther  some  of  those  already  adopted.     It 
would  benefit  still  more  the  grammar  schools,  by  introducing  there 
some  very  important  branches  of  study,  which   are  now  virtually 
excluded  from  them.     Beading,  speUing,  and  writing,  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, and  arithmetic,  form  undoubtedly  the  basis  of  a  good  educa- 
tion.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  High  School,  even  these  studies 
were  not  taught  adequately  in  the  grammar  schools.     Some  of  them, 
as  it  appears  from  the  records  of  the  Controllers,  were  not  taught  at 
all  to  any  extent   A  very  great  change'  has  taken  place  in  this  respect 
during  the  past  eight  years.     The  second,  third,  and  in  some  cases, 
even  the  fourth  division  of  a  grammar  school  now,  are  quite  equal  in 
intellectual  advancement  to  the  first  division,  in  1838.   In  consequence 
of  the  desire  to  gain  admission  to  the  High  School,  and  the  necessity, 
in  order  to  this,  of  the  pupils  being  proficient  in  grammar,  geograp 
phy,  and  arithmetic,  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  these  studies  are  now 
taught  in  our  public  schools  as  well,  probably,  as  in  any  other  schools 
in  the  world  of  the  same  extent.     But  there  are  many  other  studies, 
which,  if  not  equally  important  with  these,  are  still  highly  desirable. 
Every  pupil  of  the  public  schools  should,  if  practicable,  be  made  ao- 
quabted  with  the  History  of  the  United  States,  and  the  general  prin- 
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ciples  of  the  National  Goyernment.    These  branches  might  be  taught 
io^be.  grammar  schools,  ^just  as  well  as  in  the  High  School.'' 
3[il*eoDseqtldn(!e:«bf  ^bts  suggestion,  the  Controllers  adopted  a  reso* 
/.  lutiQ0;4i4dmg*aie  <<^istoiV.of  the  United  States"  to  the  list  of  studies 
*    i^qunr^or  mt  acfoftissio&'to'th'e  High  School. 

Finding  that  the  measure  adopted  was  still  inadequate  to  the  exi- 
gency, Mr.  Hart,  again,  ia  September,  1849,  brought  the  whole  sub« 
ject  before  the  attention  of  the  Controllers  in  a  special  report,  from 
which  the  following  extracts  are  made : — 

"  In  several  of  my  annual  reports,  and  particularly  in  that  for  the 
year  ending  July,  1846  (pp.  86-88),  I  have  called  the  attention  of 
the  Controllers  to  the  necessity  of  providing  in  some  way  for  the  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  High  School. 
This  increase  is  caused  by  the  natural  growth  of  the  population,  the 
improvement  of  the  lower  schools,  and  the  constant  extension  of  the 
whole  school  system. 

«  When  the  High  School  was  opened  in  1838,  the  number  of  pupils 
in  all  the  lower  schools  was  less  than  18,000.  It  is  now  more  than 
40,000.  From  a  careful  examination  of  the  early  records  of  the  Con- 
trollers, and  also  those  of  the  sectional  Boards,  I  believe  the  lower 
schools  have  advanced  in  other  respects  quite  as  much  as  in  numbers. 
The  second,  and  in  some  cases  even  the  third  divisions  of  the  grammar 
schools  are  now  as  far  advanced  intellectually,  as  the  first  divisions 
were  before  the  organization  of  the  High  School.  Yet  our  terms  of 
admission  have  remained  nominally  unchanged.  I  say  nominaUyy  for 
there  has  been  of  necessity  a  real  change.  While  we  continue  to  exa- 
mine on  the  same  branches  that  we  did  in  1838,  we  ask  questions  that 
are  more  difficult,  requiring  on  the  part  of  the  applicants  a  much  more 
extended  study  of  those  branches. 

"  It  will  be  readily  perceived  from  the  nature  of  these  branches, 
that  there  is  a  certain  point  beyond  which  the  course  heretofore  pur- 
sued in  our  examinations  ceases  to  be  profitable  or  proper.  Arithmetic 
beyond  a  certain  point  runs  by  a  natural  sequence  into  algebra  and  - 
mensuration,  the  latter  consisting  mainly  of  the  practical  applications 
of  arithmetic  to  mechanical  and  commercial  business,  the  former  being 
only  arithmetic  generalized.  The  study  of  the  elements  of  algebra 
and  mensuration  is  in  fact,  as  eveiy  well  informed  teacher  knows,  the 
best  and  shortest  method  of  perfecting  a  pupil  in  arithmetic.  After 
learning  thoroughly  the  easier  parts  of  arithmetic,  the  most  expeditions 
way  of  learning  its  higher  problems  is,  not  to  study  them  alone,  but 
to  study  them  in  connexion  with  the  elements  of  algebra  and  mensura* 
tion.    The  elements  of  algebra  and  mensuration^  and  the  whole  of 
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aiidimetioy  may  thus  be  acquired  together,  in  the  same  time  th§t  arith- 
metic alone  would  require  if  pursued  by  itself  to  completion^  There 
is  in  like  manner  a  natural,  though  not  quite  so  intimato  a  connexion 
l)etween  writing  and  drawing,  grammar  and  rhetoric,  geography  and 
history,  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  its  constitution  and  form 
of  government. 

'^  The  removal  of  some  of  these  simpler  studies  from  the  list  of  those 
pursued  in  the  High  School  to  the  list  of  those  required  for  admission, 
seems  therefore  to  be  desirable  in  itself,  as  well  as  demanded  by  the 
increasing  number  of  applicants.  Such  a  change  would  benefit  the 
High  School,  by  enabling  us  to  add  new  studies  to  the  course  or  to 
pursue  farther  some  of  those  already  adopted.  It  would  benefit  still 
more  the  grammar  schools  by  introducing  there  some  veiy  important 
branches  now  virtually  excluded  from  them. 

'^  Changes  of  the  kind  contemplated  should  be  gradual  and  prospeo- 
tive  in  their  provisions.  To  add  suddenly  a  large  number  of  studies 
to  the  requirements  for  admission,  would  tend  to  discourage  the  gram- 
mar schools  by  overloading  them  with  duty,  and  to  embarrass  the 
High  School  by  causing  a  temporary  deficiency  in  the  number  of 
applicants.  The  Controllers  during  the  last  school  year  made  a  useful 
beginning  by  a  resolution  requiring  that  in  all  examinations  subse- 
quent to  July,  1849,  the  candidates  be  examined  in  the  History  of 
the  United  States,  in  addition  to  the  studies  heretofore  required. 
This  addition  I  am  sure  will  not  be  sufficient.  I  would  therefore 
respectfully  suggest  the  adoption  by  the  Controllers  of  a  resolution 
requiring  candidates  for  the  High  School  to  be  examined,  in  Februaiy 
next  and  at  all  subsequent  admissions,  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  and  in  July  next  and  at  all  admissions  subsequent  to  that,  in 
the  elements  of  algebra  and  mensuration.  I  have  suggested  these 
branches  in  preference  to  some  others  that  might  be  named,  because 
they  seem  on  the  whole  to  be  the  simplest,  and  the  ones  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  studies  already  pursued  in  the  grammar  schools. 

"  Whether  other  studies  shall  be  required,  and  how  soon  they  shall 
be  added  to  the  list,  we  shall  have  better  means  of  judging  a  year 
hence  than  now.  A  change  of  the  kind  contemplated  can  hardly  fail 
to  give  a  favorable  impulse,  which  wiU  be  propagated  through  the 
whole  series  of  lower  schools. 

« I  should  be  loth  to  believe  that  important  improvements  are  not 
in  store  for  all  our  schools,  from  the  High  School  down  to  the  prima- 
ries. I  have  great  confidence  also  in  the  belief  that  improvemento 
hereafter  are  to  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner  that  aU  improvemento 
heretofoie  have  been;  I  mean,  by  a  constant  process  of  improving 
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upwards.  The  primaries  are  to  be  improred  by  elevating  the  seoondr 
aries,  tbe  secoadaries  bj  eleyadng  the  grammar  schools^  the  grammaf 
schools  by  elevating  the  High  School.  The  whole  systemi  in  shorty  is 
to  be  improved  by  every  part  rising  equally,  gradually,  and  constantly. 
The  mode  of  improvement  which  I  have  suggested,  seems  to  be  that 
which  with  the  least  action  secures  the  largest  results.  As  a  small 
angle  of  divergence  at  the  top  of  a  pyramid  affects  materially  its  solid 
contents,  so  a  small  amount  of  legislation,  judiciously  applied  to  the 
top  of  our  system  of  public  schools,  and  addressed  primarily  to  only 
four  or  five  hundred  of  its  pupils,  may  enlarge  materially  the  intel- 
lectual advantages  of  its  whole  forty  or  fifty  thousand." 

The  adoption  of  this  line  of  policy  by  the  Controllers,  and  the  per- 
fect ease  with  which  the  measure  was  carried  into  effect,  settled  entirely 
the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  the  one  High  School  to  supply  the 
wants  of  an  ever  increasing  population. 

The  transfer  of  so  considerable  a  number  of  studies  from  the  High 
School  to  the  grammar  schools,  gave  a  fitting  opportunity  for  extending 
the  course  of  the  former.  Among  the  studies  which  Mr.  Hart  had  long 
wished  to  see  placed  on  the  footing  of  an  integral  part  of  an  English 
education,  was  the  Anglo-Saxon.  In  1849  and  1850,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Controllers,  he  introduced  this  study  into  the  High  School 
course,  in  connexion  with  his  lectures  on  the  early  English  literature. 
As  there  was  no  one  else  at  hand  to  undertake  the  task  of  instruction, 
he  set  himself  courageously  to  work  to  learn  the  language,  in  the  midst 
of  his  other  multiplied  duties,  and  taught  it  with  most  gratifying 
success  to  several  classes.  Some  prejudice,  however,  having  been 
awakened  in  the  public  mind,  against  this  study,  he  was  obliged  in 
1854  to  yield  to  the  popular  ckunor,  and  to  abandon  the  course,  just 
as  it  had  become  fairly  developed.  The  experiment  on  this  subject  in 
the  Philadelphia  High  School,  was  regarded  with  much  interest  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  its  very  unexpected  abandonment,  after 
such  a  noble  progress  had  been  made,  was  learned  by  many  of  the  most 
enlightened  friends  of  education  with  sincere  sorrow.  Mr.  Hart's 
views  on  this  subject  are  set  forth  with  so  much  fulness  in  the  paper 
on  ^^  The  English  Language,"  before  referred  to,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  it  farther  in  this  place. 

Professor  Hart  has  been  busy  with  his  pen.  Having  access  to  the 
editorial  columns  of  neariy  all  the  daily  papers  of  the  city,  he  has 
seldom  allowed  a  week  to  pass  without  some  contribution  to  the  general 
current  of  public  opinion.  In  the  numerous  local  controversies,  which 
have  necessarily  grown  out  of  the  development  of  a  general  system  of 
popular  education,  he  is  understood  to  have  availed  himself  very  largely 
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ftftliu  means  of  sUftjdng  oppodtkm,  sod  of  piopagatiiig  oonect  viewk 
Ra  thorough  inTestigation  into  the  early  history  of  the  puUie  schools 
of  Philadelphia,  in  preparing  his  coarse  of  lectures  on  that  subjecti 
gave  him  rare  facilities  for  such  a  purpose. 

Besides  these  anonymouS|  but  not  least  important  labors,  his  annual 
reports  have  furnished  a  yast  amount  of  statistical  information  of  the 
greatest  yalue  for  general  educational  purposes.  These  reports,  if  col- 
lected, would  form  several  large  Tolumes.  The  information  which 
they  contain,  is  presented  with  a  compaotneas  and  perBpicuity  that 
hare  made  them  models  of  their  kind. 

Mr.  Hart's  first  work  in  the  preparation  of  school  books  was  the 
editing  of  '^  White's  Universal  Histoty,"  in  which  he  added  several 
chapters  to  that  part  relating  to  the  discoveiy  and  settlement  of  North 
America.     This  was  in  1843. 

In  1844  he  discharged  the  duties  of  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Common  School  Journal. 

Baring  the  same  year,  he  prepared  and  published  two  reading  books, 
which  have  been  popular,  namely,  <<  The  Glass  Book  of  Poetry,"  and 
«  The  Class  Book  of  Prose.'' 

In  1845,  he  published  two  other  popular  school  books,  namely, 
« English  Grammar,"  and  ^' A  Brief  Exposition  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Hale,  the  philologist  to  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedi* 
tion,  under  Captain  Wilkes,  prepared  for  the  government  a  large 
quarto  volume  on  the  languages  of  Polynes^  It  was  a  learned 
work,  containing  some  fifteen  or  more  grammars  and  vocabularies 
of  the  difieient  groups  of  languages  with  which  the  Expedition  was 
brought  into  contact.  Mr.  Hale  being  in  Europe  at  the  time  his 
manuscript  was  going  through  the  press,  the  difficult  task  of  editing 
it  was  intrusted  by  the  Oovernment  to  Mr.  Hart,  and  occupied  no 
little  of  his  time  in  the  years  1845  and  1846. 

In  1847,  his  ''Essay  on  Spenser  and  the  Faiiy  Queen,"  already 
referred  to,  appeared  contemporaneously  in  New  York  and  London. 
It  was  a  sumptuous  octavo,  of  514  pages,  and  was  received  with 
marked  favor.  A  new  edition  of  it  was  issued  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1854. 

The  severest  literary  labor,  which  he  has  at  any  time  undertaken, 
was  the  editing  of  Sartain's  Magazine.  This  was  a  monthly  periodi- 
cal, established  with  a  view  to  high  literary  excellence,  and  enlisting 
in  its  service  writers  of  the  first  class.  Its  success  was  immc\liate,  and 
for  that  time  veiy  great,  reaching  in  its  second  year  a  circulation  of 
ihir -thousand.    Mr.  Hart,  in  addition  to  his  other  engagements,  dis- 
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charged  the  editorial  labors  of  this  magazine  for  two  years  and  a  half 
namely,  from  January,  1849,  to  July,  1851,  writing  all  the  editorials, 
reading  all  the  proofs,  reading  and  deciding  upon  the  manuscripts 
offered  for  publication,  amounting  often  in  a  single  month  to  enough 
to  fill  the  magazine  for  a  year,  and  conducting  the  entire  correspond- 
ence with  the  contributors.  It  was  his  boast,  on  leaving  the  office, 
that  he  had  on  no  occasion  kept  either  printer,  publisher,  or  contri- 
butor waiting  for  an  hour. 

His  connexion  with  this  magazine  brought  him  into  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  most  of  the  living  writers  of  the  country,  and  made  compara- 
tively easy  his  next  task,  which  was  a  publication  on  the  ''  Female 
Prose  Writers  of  America."  This  was  issued  in  1851.  It  was  a 
large  octavo  volume,  of  630  pages,  printed  in  beautiful  style,  embel- 
lished with  portraits,  and  containing  original  biographies  with. (Extracts. 
The  work  was  well  received,  and  has  been  reprinted  once  or  twicS 
since. 

His  latest  publication  is  an  introductoiy  Latin  reading  book,  entitled 
'<  Epitome  of  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology."     It  appeared  in  1853. 

During  his  connexion  with  the  Philadelphia  High  School,  Mr.  Hart 
has  had  numerous  offers  to  go  elsewhere.  In  December,  1844,  he  was 
invited  to  the  presidency  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
He  has  repeatedly  had  overtures  to  become  the  president  of  a  College, 
and  once  to  be  the  Chancellor  of  a  University,  with  a  large  increase  of 
salary.  Thus  far,  however,  with  a  wise  moderation,  he  has  uniformly 
declined  all  offers  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Hart  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  in  January,  1844.  He  received  the  honorary  title  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  from  Miami  University  in  Ohio,  in  1850. 

For  several  years  past,  Mr.  Hart  has  given  a  large  amount  of  time 
and  labor  to  the  Sunday  school  cause.  Feeling  how  much  he  is  him- 
self indebted  to  this  beneficent  agency,  he  endeavors  to  discharge  some 
part  of  the  obligation  thereby  laid  upon  him,  by  doing  whatever  may 
be  in  his  power  to  extend  its  benefits  to  others.  On  Sunday,  both 
morning  and  afternoon,  he  superintends  a  large  Sabbath  school,  num- 
bering fifty  teachers  and  between  three  and  four  hundred  scholars.  On 
this  school  he  has  brought  to  bear  all  the  fruits  of  his  long  experience 
as  a  professional  teacher  and  governor  of  youth.  Besides  this,  he  is 
an  active  manager  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  to  which  h» 
gives  from,  two  to  three  afternoons  a  week  all  the  year  round. 
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Yalbntiks  Trotzendobf  was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  Bernard  Fried- 
land  by  name,  who  lived  in  the  village  of  Trotzendorf^  near  Gorlitz. 
He  assumed  the  surname  TrotzendoH^  in  remembrance  of  the  place 
of  his  birth. 

Bom  in  1490,  he  was  seven  years  younger  than  Luther,  and 
seven  older  than  Melancthon.  The  monks  induced  his  father  to 
3end  him  in  1506  to  the  school  at  Gorlitz;  but  he  soon  took  him 
away,  to  help  him  at  his  work  in  the  field.  His  mother,  who  greatly 
desired  to  see  him  a  priest  or  a  monk,  persuaded  the  village  pastor  to 
instruct  him  in  writing  and  reading.  And  after  two  years'  time  he 
went  back  to  the  Gorlitz  school.  At  his  departure,  his  mother  ex- 
horted him  to  be  true  to  the  duties  of  the  school ;  and  in  after  life  he 
considered  himself  bound  by  this  exhortation,  as  if  it  were  his  mother's 
vow,  to  assume  the  ofiSce  of  teacher. 

When  in  1513  Trotzendorf's  father  died  of  the  plague,  he  sold  his 
paternal  inheritance  and  moved  to  Leipzic,  where,  during  two  years  he 
perfected  himself  in  Latin  under  Peter  Mosellanus,  and  learned  Greek 
from  Richard  Crocus.  In  1516  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Gorlitz 
school ;  here  his  fellow  teachers  as  well  as  the  scholars  learned  from 
him,  and  even  the  Rector  took  lessons  in  Greek  from  him. 

Luther's  appearance  induced  him,  in  1518  to  surrender  his  post  as 
teacher,  and  to  go  to  Wittenburg,  where  he  remained  for  five  years. 
Here  he  took  lessons  in  Hebrew  from  a  converted  Jew,  named  Adrian. 
And  he  here  formed  a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  Melancthon, 
for  whom  throughout  his  life  he  continued  to  testify  the  greatest 
respect. 

In  the  year  1523,  Helmrich,  a  university  friend  of  Trotzendorf's, 
was  chosen  Rector  of  the  Goldbei^  school,  and  through  his  influence 
Trotzendorf  was  invited  to  become  his  colleague.  And  when  in  the 
Iblbwing  year,  Helmrich  obtained  another  post,  Trotzendorf  was 
made  Rector  in  his  stead.  Afiairs  of  church — the  reformatory  dis- 
cussion of  Dr.  J.  Hess  at  Breslau,  in  which  Trotzendorf  took  an 
actire  part,  and  Schwenkfeld's  evil  influence  in  Liegnitz,  against  which 
be  made  a  vigorous  defense — would  appear  at  that  time  to  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  an  active  prosecution  of  his  legitimate  calling. 
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In  the  year  1627  he  was  called  to  Liegnitz  to  a  Professoreliip  in  a 
new  univerBity,  which  institution  was  then  rather  an  unformed  project 
than  a  perfect  organization;  but  he  left  the  phice  in  1529  and  re- 
turned to  Wittenburg.  And  now  in  a  short  time  the  Goldberg 
school  was  completely  broken  up ;  but  at  the  pressing  solicitation  of 
Helmrich,  who  had  risen  to  be  Mayor  of  Goldberg,  Trotzendorf,  in  1531, 
resumed  the  post  of  Rector  there,  which  office  he  filled  with  honor 
and  dignity  for  five  and  twenty  years.  His  school  soon  acquired  an 
extraordinary  renown.  Scholars  poured  in  upon  him,  not  merely 
from  Silesia,  but  from  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Hungary  and 
Poland :  to  have  had  him  for  a  teacher,  was  the  best  of  recom- 
mendations. 

Trotzendorf  adopted  quite  a  peculiar  organization.  His  school  was 
divided  into  six  classes,  and  each  class  into  tribes.  The  scholars  too,  he 
associated  in  the  government  with  himself,  by  appointing  some  to  be 
Oeconomi,  others  Ephori,  and  others  again,  Quaestors.  The  Oecono- 
mi  were  to  oversee  the  household  arrangements,  as,  for  example,  that 
all  should  rise  in  the  morning  or  retire  at  night  at  the  set  time,  that 
the  rooms,  clothes,  etc.,  should  be  kept  in  good  order,  etc  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  Ephori  to  see  that  order  was  observed  at  the  table. 
Finally,  each  tribe  had  its  Quaestor,  and  all  these  Quaestors  were 
made  subject  to  one  supreme  Quaestor.  Those  were  chosen  weekly, 
this  one  monthly ;  on  laying  down  their  office  they  delivered  Latin 
orations.  The  Quaestors  were  expected  to  secure  a  punctual  attend- 
ance on  lessons,  to  report  the  indolent,  to  give  out  subjects  for  the 
Latin  debates  customary  during  the  half-hour  after  meal  time. 

Trotzendorf  moreover  established  a  school  magistracy.  This  con- 
sisted of  a  consul  chosen  monthly  by  himself,  twelve  senators  and  two 
censors.  Had  a  scholar  committed  any  fault,  he  was  obliged  to  justify 
himself  before  this  Senate,  and  in  order  to  do  it  the  better,  he  was 
allowed  eight  dajrs  in  which  to  prepare  his  plea.  At  the  trial  Trot- 
zcndoi-f  presided  as  perpetual  dictator.  If  the  accused  party  cleared 
himself  from  the  charge,  he  was  acquitted,  especially  when  he  de- 
livered a  well  framed  plea ;  but  if  his  speech  was  good  for  nothing  in 
point  of  style,  he  was  condemned  even  for  a  trivial  misdemeanor. 
And  Trotzendorf  repeated  the  decree  of  the  Senate  in  such  cases  with 
great  solemnity,  and  insisted  strongly  on  its  fulfillment. 

These  singular  regulations  had  the  good  effect  of  accustoming  the 
boys  early  in  life  to  have  respect  to  the  civil  government.  A  similar 
tendency  may  be  observed  in  the  laws  which  Trotzendorf  established 
in  his  school.  In  the  introduction  to  these  laws,  he  says :  "  Those 
men  wiD  rule  conformably  to  the  laws,  who,  when  boys  learn  to  obey 
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the  lawB.^    These  school-laws  are  characteristic  of  the  man.    Hie 
fint  lays  down  these  five  principles : 

1.  Trot  Tyriuiqm  mihi  nuUo  discrimine  agetur.  Here,  where 
acholaiB  are  assembled  from  all  eoontrieSy  all  must  be  governed 
equally  and  alike. 

2.  Faetui  trihulut  serva  Ugem^  was  a  Lacedaemonian  proverb. 
And  here  too  must  those  favored  by  fortune  as  well  as  the  base  born, 
ao  long  aa  they  are  scholars,  conform  to  the  laws.  The  pupil  is  no 
longer  the  nobleman. 

3.  According  to  the  degree  of  their  demerit  the  scholars  are  to  be 
punished  with  the  rod,  the  lyre,*  or  imprisonment  Those  who, 
either  on  account  of  noble  descent,  or  years,  shrink  from  the  disgrace 
<rf  these  punishments,  must  either  do  right  and  thus  not  come  under 
sentence,  or  leave  our  school,  and  seek  freedom  to  do  as  they  please 
elsewhere.  Fines  are  never  to  be  imposed  in  any  case,  since  they 
a£GKt  parents  rather  than  children. 

4.  Every  new  comer,  before  being  enrolled  among  the  scholars, 
must  first  promise  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  school. 

5.  The  members  of  our  school  must  be  membera  likewise  of  our 
Cuth  and  our  church. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  school-laws  treats  of  piety.  ^  The  fear  of 
God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  " — this  is  the  opening  sentence.  A 
dear  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine  is  required,  together  with  prayer, 
church-going,  confession,  taking  the  communion,  diligence  and  obe- 
dience ;  while  swearing,  cursing,  foul  language,  the  practice  of  magic, 
with  every  superstition,  are  forbidden. 

In  regard  to  instruction,  Trotaendorf 's  school  agreed  in  the  main 
with  other  schools  of  that  period.  It  was  based  upon  the  customary 
trimumy  grammar,  logic  and  rhetoric. 

In  Trotzendorf 's  Grerman  School  Regulations  of  1548,  it  is  laid 
down  as  the  aim  of  his  school  '^to  prepare  boys  to  enter  upon 
the  study  of  the  higher  faculties,  as  theology,  medicine,  philosophy, 
and  jurisprudence."  To  accomplish  this  aim,  ^Mn  the  first  place, 
grasunar,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  mother  and  nurse  of  all  other  arts, 
must  be  pursued  with  the  most  thorough-going  diligence.  There- 
with should  be  combined  useful  readings  from  good  authors,  such  as 
Terence  or  Plautus,  and  Cicero,  the  episties  and  offices,  chiefly.  Thus 
boys,  being  guided  into  the  Latin  tongue  both  by  rule  and  by  exam- 
ple, will  learn  to  speak  Latin  and  to  write  it  with  equal  propriety. 


*  The  lyrs,  b/ra  or  JldictOa^  was  made  of  wood  in  the  ehape  of  a  tIoIid,  and  furnistaed  with 
itriap.   Tdfleri  were  dugraced  by  being  made  to  atand  with  thia  about  their  neck,  and  their 
throofh  it  and  iaateoed. 
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Next  should  come  reading  from  the  poets,  as  Virgil,  and  some  books 
of  Ovid,  so  that  the  boys  may  comprehend  metre,  and  learn  to  con- 
struct verses."  ^*  Every  week  there  should  be  a  common  exercise  in 
wriUng  letters  in  Latin,  and  every  week,  likewise,  a  common  thenie 
should  be  versified  by  the  whole  school."  The  Latin  school-code  pro- 
vides that  the  scholars,  in  these  exercises,  "  should  use  no  phrase  be- 
fore ascertaining  in  what  author  it  occurs,  and  whether  it  is  sufficiently 
elegant  and  appropriate;*'  also  that  "they  should  never  use  the 
mother  tongue;  but  with  teachers,  fellow-scholars  or  other  learned 
persons,  speak  in  Latin  alone."  In  a  poetical  eulogium  on  the  Gold- 
berg school,  cited  by  Pinzger,  we  are  told  that  "  none  were  permitted 
to  speak  German  there,  so  that  the  boys  came  gradually  to  r^ard 
their  mother  tongue  as  a  foreign  language."  Still  stronger  expres- 
sions occur  in  a  eulogium  on  Trotzendorf :  "  He  had  so  thoroughly 
infused  the  Roman  tongue  into  all  the  neighborhood,  that  it  was 
deemed  a  disgrace  to  utter  even  a  word  of  German  ;  and  could  you 
have  heard  the  Latin  accents  that  poured  from  the  tongues  even  of 
plough-boys  and  dairy- maids  you  would  have  thought  *  surely  Gold- 
berg is  within  the  borders  of  Latium.'  "* 

To  speak  and  to  write  Latin  was  the  universal  ideal  of  that  era, 
and  hence,  among  the  authors  to  be  read,  Terence  and  Plautus  were 
deemed  the  most  important  In  addition  to  Latin,  Greek  grammar 
and  readings  from  Greek  authors  were  prescribed.  Logic  and  rhet- 
oric were  likewise  classed  among  regular  studies,  as  we  learn  from  the 
German  School  Plan  above  cited.  "Trotzendorf  exercised  his  schol- 
ars in  the  art  of  speaking,  and  that  of  thinking  likewise.  Logic  was 
never  intermitted  by  him,  and  he  prepared  his  scholars  for  excellence 
in  rhetoric,  by  a  fi'equent  study  of  the  speeches  in  Livy,  and  those  of 
Cicero."  Music  and  arithmetic  are  likewise  named  in  the  School 
Plan,  though  without  being  enlarged  upon.  Lectures  were  read,  on 
the  Sphere  of  Sacro  Bosco,  by  a  "  Sphaerista,"  and  on  the  principles 
of  moral  and  natural  philosophy,  by  a  "  Magister,^^  Religious  in- 
struction was  given  by  Trotzendorf  himself,  with  faithfulness  and  so- 
lemnity, and  he  read  with  his  scholars  the  epistles  of  Paul,  as  well  as 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original. 

The  instruction  of  the  upper  classes  he  at  first  took  entirely  upon 
himself  nor  did  he  employ  assistant  teachers  until  many  years  had 
elapsed ;  but  the  lower  classes  he  committed  to  the  charge  of  older 
scholars. 

*  Atque  ita  Romanam  Itnguam  traaafudit  in  omnes, 
Tarpe  ut  haberetar,  Teutonico  ore  k>qai. 
Aadlaaea  famuloa  faxnulaaque  I^atina  aonare, 
Goldbergam  in  Latlo  erederea  mm  aftaXD. 
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And  here  we  can  not  fail  to  be  atruck  with  the  quite  pecnliar  char- 
acter of  TrotzendorTs  educational  system.  Schools,  in  general,  will 
be  found  to  consist  of  two  sharply  defined  and  distinct  bodies, — teach- 
ers on  the  one  hand,  and  pupils  on  the  other.  The  teachers  are 
learned,  the  pupils  ignorant;  the  former  impart  knowledge,  the  latter 
receive  it ;  those  dictate  and  these  obey.  This  sharp  division,  Trot- 
lendorf  rendered  impossible,  both  in  discipline  and  instruction.  In 
instruction,  for  while  he  himself  taught  the  older  scholars  in  the  high- 
er classes,  he  appointed  these  same  scholars  teachers  of  the  lower 
dassea,  that  they,  too,  might  leam  by  teaching.  This  reminds  us  of 
the  monitorial  system  of  the  present  day,  and  perhaps  Trotzendorf, 
like  Lancaster,  was  first  led  to  adopt  this  plan  from  the  impossibility 
of  giving  his  personal  attention  to  a  large  number.  He  found  the 
need  of  scholars  to  aid  him,  both  in  oversight  and  instruction,  as  the 
resources  of  the  school  were  too  slender  to  admit  of  his  hiring  an  ad- 
equate body  of  sub-teachers.* 

But  if  we  look  more  closely  into  this  plan,  it  will  appear  not  mere- 
ly to  have  been  adopted  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  but,  at  the 
same  time  to  have  been  the  organic  outgrowth  of  a  principle.  Trot- 
sendorTs  school  appears  to  have  been  a  republic,  where  all  the  schol- 
ars, noble  and  obscure,  were  alike  and  unconditionally  subject  to  the 
laws :  he  himself  was  Dictator  in  perpetuo  over  this  republic.  And 
his  authority  was  rendered  secure  and  universally  effective  by  the  fact 
that  he  delegated  to  the  scholars  themselves,  though  ever  under  his 
supreme  direction,  a  share  in  the  government,  and  made  them  more- 
over responsible,  for  law  and  order.  He  thus  rendered  impossible 
that  absolute  hostility  which  is  so  often  cherished  by  a  firmly  united 
band  of  scholars  toward  a  too  often  divided  corps  of  teachers.  The 
many  scholars,  who,  as  teachers,  ephoriy  oeeonomiy  quaestors,  senators, 
censors  and  consuls,  assisted  in  the  government,  formed  an  intermedi- 
ate body  between  the  teachers  and  the  scholars,  and  by  their  mutual 
relations  to  each  disarmed  that  hostility,  and  paralyzed  its  power. 

Whatever  judgment  we  may  pass  upon  Trotzendorfs  regulations, 
still  we  are  warranted,  from  what  we  know  of  his  character,  in  con- 
cluding, that  he  would  not  permit  those  regulations  to  degenerate  into 
a  mere  round  of  lifeless  observances.  He  was  a  genuine  dictator, 
and,  as  Melancthon  says  of  him,  bom  to  the  government  of  a  school, 
as  truly  as  was  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus  to  the  command  of  an 

*Aboat  Itie  jt$x  1547,  at  the  death  of  Frederick  II.,  Dake  of  Li^nits,  there  were  bat  aix 
teacben  eraplojed,  qaite  an  inadeqaate  namber  lor  the  size  of  the  aehool.  Trotzendorf  waa 
wont  to  aay :— ^If  he  ahonkl  maiter  all  hia  acholara  together,  he  could  preaent  the  emperor 
with  quite  a  reapectable  armj  to  fif  ht  the  Turka."  Still,  atraoge  to  my,  we  hare  no  mora 
pcwiaa  iafenaationon  iha  aulijecL 


' 
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army.  Tea,  he  was  more  than  a  dicti^r,  since  by  the  exerdse  of  a 
Christian  fiuth,  and  a  warm  and  active  love,  he  secured  the  afeeticm 
of  hn  pupils. 

With  his  views  of  study  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel,  for,  though 
he  aimed  to  make  Goldberg  a  second  Latium,  he  did  no  more  than 
his  contemporaries  were  continually  doing  around  him.  Neither  do 
we  censure  him  for  his  sentiments  respecting  physical  education,  al- 
though we  can  not  entirely  agree  with  him  therein.  It  is  stated  of 
him  that  he  did  not  inmt  upon  exercise,  but  simply  permitted  it 
And  yet  he  would  look  on  while  the  boys  were  wrestling  or  running, 
praising  the  active  and  skillful,  and  rebuking  the  indolent  and  awk- 
ward. However,  one  of  the  laws  of  the  school  forbade  the  boys  to 
bathe  in  cold  water  in  the  smnmer  time,  and  to  go  upon  the  ice,  or 
to  throw  snow-balls  in  the  winter.  Surely  such  a  law  as  this  would 
have  been  disregarded  in  ancient  Rome,  and  in  ancient  Germany  too  I 

In  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  the  worthy  old  man  experienced 
many  misfortunes.  In  1662  there  was  a  great  famine  in  Groldberg, 
and  in  1663  the  place  was  swept  by  a  pestilence.  During  this  period 
he  taught  the  few  scholars  who  remained  with  him,  in  the  upper  gal- 
lery of  the  church,  as  he  thought  the  air  purer  at  that  elevation.  Al- 
ready earlier,  in  1649,  a  crushing  sorrow  had  cast  its  dark  shadow 
across  his  path.  Three  of  his  pupils.  Earl  Promnitz,  Jonas  Talkwitz, 
and  Wol%ang  Eeppel,  were  making  merry  over  their  wine  in  the 
Gk>ldberg  wine-cellar,  when  a  drunken  watchman  staggered  in  upon 
them,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  took  a  full  cup  off  from  the  table, 
and  drank  it  down.  Enraged  at  his  impudence,  Promnitz  hurled  an 
empty  glass  at  him,  and,  without  designing  it,  wounded  him  in  the 
head.  The  watchman  accused  them  before  the  court,  and  thereupon 
the  three  young  men  were  imprisoned,  and  their  case  carried  before 
Frederick  III.,  Duke  of  Liegnitz.  He  sunmioned  them  to  Liegnitz, 
and  without  listening  to  their  defense,  or  entering  into  any  examina- 
tion of  the  case,  condemned  them  to  death.  Promnitz  alone,  at  the 
intercession  of  the  Bishop  of  Breslau,  who  was  his  cousin,  was  par- 
doned, but  the  two  others,  who  had  committed  no  crime  at  all,  were 
beheaded  upon  the  Monday  next  following  the  feast  of  the  Three 
Martjrr  Eings. 

In  1664,  the  year  after  the  pestilence,  a  great  conflagration  laid  a 
large  part  of  Goldberg  in  ashes,  and  Trotzendorfs  school  house 
among  the  rest.  He  then  went  with  his  scholars  to  Liegnitz,  and 
while  there  took  measures  to  rebuild  his  school  upon  ihe  old  site. 
But  he  was  never  permitted  to  return  thither.  On  the  20th  of  April, 
1666 1  he  was  expounding  the  2dd  Psalm,  and  as  he  came  to  the 
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words,  ^  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  I  will  fear  no  evil :  for  thou  art  with  me ;  thj  rod  and  thy 
8la£^  they  comfort  me  ;*'  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  apoplexy.  He 
sank  back,  gazed  up  to  heaven,  and  spake  these  words,  the  last  he 
ever  uttered  ;* — '*  My  friends,  now  am  I  called  away  to  another  school.'^ 
He  lingered  speechless  for  five  days,  but  retained  his  consciousness  to 
the  last.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  April,  at  the  age  of  66,  and  was 
buried  on  the  29th,  in  the  church  of  St.  John.  His  remains  were 
followed  to  the  tomb  by  high  and  low ;  men  of  princely  rank  uniting 
with  peasants  in  paying  respect  to  his  memory.  Abraham  Bock 
erected  his  monument  But  it  was  destroyed  in  1699,  when,  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  the  church  of  St  John  was  given  to 
the  Jesuits. 

Trotzendorf  died  unmarried.  With  a  small  income,  and  a  benevo- 
lent disposition,  he  always  remained  poor.  The  few  writings  which 
we  have  from  his  pen,  were  first  issued  after  his  decease,  and  by  some 
of  his  grateful  pupils.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the  same : 

1.  Catachesis  scholae  Goltpeigensis  scripta  a  Valentino  Trocedor- 
fio  cum  praefacione  Phil.  Melancth.     Vitebergae,  1561. 

The  preface  is  dated,  1558,  two  years  after  Trotzendorf 's  death. 

2.  Precationes  V  Trocedorfii  recitatae  in  schola  Goltbergensi, 
lipsiae,  1581. 

3.  Rosarium  scholae  Trocedorfii.    Yiteb,  1568. 

4.  Method!  doctrinae  catacheticae.     Qorlic,  1570. 

•Dr.  Stevens,  in  his  "  HUtory  of  the  Public  High  School  of  Edinburgh" 
makes  the  following  record  of  the  last  illDess  and  death  of  Dr.  Adam,  for  forty- 
years  Rector  of  that  insUtotion. 

"•  On  the  13th  of  December,  1809,  Dr.  Adam  was  seized,  in  the  High  School, 
with  an  apoplectic  affection.  He  lingered  five  days  under  the  disease.  Amidst 
the  wanderings  of  mind  that  accompanied  it,  he  was  continually  reverting  to  the 
bnsineBs  of  the  class,  and  addressing  the  papils ;  and  in  the  last  hour  of  his  life, 
as  he  fancied  himself  examining  on  the  lesson  of  the  day,  he  stopped  short,  and 
said :  "  Bat  it  grows  dark,  boys,  yon  may  go ,''  and  almost  immediately  ex- 
pired."—Ed. 

No.  13,-{Vol.  V.  No.  I,}-8. 
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Before  proceeding  to  the  Fourth  Period,  from  1800  to  1838,  we 
add  a  few  facts,  which  may  serve  as  notes  to  the  preceding. 

John  Hioqinson  the  first  teacher  in  Hartford  of  whom  we  have 
any  information,  was  born  in  England,  August  6th,  1616,  and  came 
to  America  with  his  father.  Rev.  Francis  Higginson,  first  minister  of 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1629.  He  removed  to  Hartford  early  after 
the  first  settlement,  and  was  a  possessor  of  land  there  in  1639.  After 
leaving  Hartford,  he  became  a  preacher,  and  was  chaplain  at  Saybrook 
fort ;  was  afterward  assistant  to  Mr.  Whitfield,  at  Guilford,  and  sub- 
sequently his  father's  successor  at  Salem,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  in  1708,  at  the  age  of  92,  having  been  a  minister  72  years. 
His  colleague.  Rev.  N.  Noyes,  in  an  elegy  upon  him,  says : — he 

"  For  rich  army  cared  not  a  fig. 
And  wore  Elisha's  periwig ; 
At  ninety-three  had  comely  face, 
Adorned  with  majesty  and  graee  ; — 
Before  he  went  among  the  dead, 
His  ofaildrcDs'  children  children  had.'' 

He  was  succeeded  at  Hartford,  probably  immediately,  by  a  Mr. 
Collins,  whom  Winthrop  calls  "a  young  scholar,  full  of  zeal,  &c."  He 
had  been  preaching  at  St.  Christopher^s  or  Barbadoes,  with  considera- 
ble effect,  and  brought  some  of  his  converts  with  him.  Hear- 
ing of  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchinson^s  opinions  while  at  Hartford,  he 
warned  a  friend  against  them,  but  upon  himself  meeting  her,  at  once 
became  her  disciple,  and  afterward  her  son-in-law.  He  was  murdered 
by  the  Indians,  together  with  her  and  her  family,  in  1643. 

William  Andrews,  a  native  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  is  the 
next  teacher  of  whom  any  thing  is  known.  He  is  the  first  mentioned 
in  Hartford  town  records;  where,  date,  1643,  it  is  ordered  that  he 
shall  be  paid  sixteen  pounds  a  year  as  salary.  The  site  of  his  resi- 
dence is  now  within  the  area  of  the  Central  Park,  being  the  north 
corner  of  Elm  Street  and  Trinity  Place. 

After  Andrews,  the  next  known  teacher  was  Caleb  Watson,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College,  1661.  He  taught  for  many  years; 
from  shortly  after  1670  to  (probably)  near  his  death,  in  1725.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that,  during  a  portion  of  this 
early  period,  "  Goody  Betts"  kept  a  dame  school  in  the  city.  She 
was  cotemporary  with  Higginson. 
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PERIOD  V. 

PKOK  1800  TO  1838. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  Legislation  of 
Connecticut,  respecting  the  education  and  employment  of  children, 
and  the  establishment  and  support  of  schools,  and  other  institu- 
tions and  agencies  of  learning,  stood  as  follows : 

An  Act  for  the  Educating  and  Ooveming  of  Children. 

Forasmach  as  the  education  and  well  goTeming  of  children  is  of  singular 
benefit  to  a  people ;  and  whereas  many  parents  and  masters  are  too  negligent  of 
their  duty  in  the  matter : 

1.  Beit  enacted  by  the  Goverrwr  and  Council  and  Hotue  of  Representatives 
tn  Oeneral  Court  aeeembled^  That  all  parents  and  masters  of  children  shall,  by 
themselTea  or  others,  teach  and  instruct,  or  cause  to  be  taught  and  instruct^'d,  all 
nch  children  as  are  under  their  care  and  government,  according  to  their  ability, 
to  read  the  English  tongue  well,  aud  to  know  the  laws  agiunst  capital  offenses ; 
and  if  unable  to  do  so  much,  then  at  least  to  learn  some  short  orthodox  catechism 
without  book,  so  as  to  be  able  to  answer  to  the  questions  that  shall  be  propounded 
to  them  out  of  sach  catechism,  by  their  parents,  masters,  or  ministers,  when  they 
shall  call  them  to  an  account  of  what  they  have  learned  of  that  kind. 

2.  And  if  any  parent  or  master  shall  neglect  the  performing  what  is  by  this 
act  required  of  them,  every  such  parent,  or  master  being  thereof  legally  con- 
victed before  anyone  assistant,  or  justice  of  the  peace,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum 
of  three  dollars  and  thirty-four  cents^  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  town 
whereto  they  belong. 

3.  And  that  the  selectmen  of  every  town  in  this  State,  in  their  several  precincts 
and  quarters,  shall  have  a  vigilant  eye  and  inspection  over  their  brethren  and 
neighbors ;  and  see  that  none  of  them  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their 
faimlics,  as  to  want  such  learning  and  instruction; 'and  to  take  care  that  due 
prosecutions  be  made  for  the  breach  of  this  act. 

4.  And  the  grand-jurymen  in  each  town,  are  hereby  required  to  take  care,  and 
see  that  what  is  by  this  act  required  for  the  education  of  children,  be  duly  per- 
liirmed  ;  and  to  make  presentment  of  all  breaches  of  this  act  which  shall  come  to 
their  knowledge. 

5.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  all  parents  and  masters  shall  employ  and 
bring  up  their  children  and  apprentices  in  some  honest  and  lawful  calling,  labor, 
or  employment  profitable  for  themselves  and  the  State. 

6.  And  if  the  selectmen  of  the  town  where  such  parents  or  masters  live,  after 
admonition  by  them  given  to  such  parents  or  masters,  shall  fmd  them  still  negligent 
of  their  duty  in  the  particulars  aforementioned  in  this  act ;  whereby  such  children 
grow  rude,  stubborn,  and  unruly,  such  selectmen  (with  the  ad%ice  of  the  next 
assistant  or  justice  of  the  peace)  shall  take,  and  they  are  hereby  fully  authorized 
and  empowered  to  take  such  children  and  apprentices  from  their  parents  or 
masters,  and  place  them  with  and  bind  them  to  some  master  or  masters  ;  males 
till  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  females  till  they  are  eighteen  years  of 
age;  to  the  end  they  may  be  suitably  instructed,  employed,  and  governed  ;  which 
binding  shall  be  good  and  effectual,  for  the  holding  and  governing  such  children, 
the  terms  aforesaid. 

7.  And  that  whatsoeyer  child  or  servant,  upon  complaint  made,  shall  be  con- 
victed of  any  stubborn  or  rebellious  carriage  against  their  parents  or  governors, 
before  any  two  assistants  or  justices  of  the  peace,  such  assistants  or  justices  aro 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  upon  such  conviction,  to  commit  such  child  or 
servant  to  a  house  of  correction,  there  to  remain  under  hard  labor  and  severe 
punishment,  so  long  as  said  authority  shall  judge  meet;  who  on  the  reformation 
of  such  children  and  servants,  may  order  their  release,  and  return  to  their  parents 
or  masters  aforesaid. 

The  first  six  sections  of  the  foregoing  Act»  constituted  the  title 
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^  Children/'  in  the  code  of  1650,  and  as  originally  adopted,  was  a 
literal  transcript  of  the  law  of  Massachusetts  on  the  same  subject 
passed  in  that  colony  in  1642.  The  substance  of  the  seventh 
section  is  contained  in  an  Act  under  the  title  of  **  Bebellious 
Children  and  ServanU,^^  in  the  statutes  revised  and  published  in 
1672.     It  was  annexed  to  this  act  at  the  revision  in  1702. 

The  laws  respecting  schools,  as  has  been  already  stated,  were 
carefully  revised  and  consohdated  in  May,  1799,  so  as  to  read  as 
follows : 

An  Act  for  Appointing,  Regulating  and  Encouraging  Schools, 

1 .  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Oovemor  and  Council  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  General  Court  asasmbledj  That  each  Bchool  society  in  this  State  shall,  by  their 
vote  in  legal  meeting,  have  full  power  to  grant  rates  for  the  building  and  repairing 
of  Bchool-houaea,  and  the  supporting  of  schools  therein,  or  to  make  any  lawfiil 
agreements  for  the  same  purposes,  and  what  such  society  shall  agree  upon  and 
vote,  and  respecting  the  encouragement  and  support  of  schoob,  shall  bind  itself  and 
all  its  members ;  and  if  any  officer  duly  appointed  at  any  time  by  such  society  shall 
refuse  to  execute  the  trust  committed  to  him,  he  shall  suflfer  the  penalty  which 
town  officers  are  liable  to,  for  refusing  to  serve  in  the  offices  to  which  they  are 
chosen.(l) 

2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  each  school  society  shall  have  liill  power  to 
divide  itself  into  proper  and  necessary  districts,  for  keeping  their  schools,  and  to 
alter  and  regulate  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  as  there  may  be  occasion  ^(2)  and 
whenever  it  may  be  necessary  and  convenient  to  form  a  district  out  of  two  or 
more  adjoining  societies,  such  district  may  be  formed  by  the  vote  of  the  said  so- 
cieties, and  may  be,  by  a  like  vote,  altered  or  dissolved  at  their  pleasure ;  and 
every  such  district  shall  be  under  the  inspection  and  superintendency  of  the 
■ocietv  where  its  school-house  shall  be  situate,  and  when  such  district  may  agree 
to  build  a  school-house,  the  place  on  which  the  same  shall  be  erected,  liiall  be 
fixed  by  a  committee  agreed  upon  by  said  societies,  upon  application  of  said  dis- 
trict, or  any  distinct  component  part  thereof :  and  the  committee  shall  return 
their  doings  in  writing  to  the  clerk  of  the  society  within  the  limits  of  which  the 
place  shall  be  fixed,  which  shall  by  him  be  recorded.(3)  And  eaoh.  shool  society 
is  hereby  empowered  to  appoint  annually  some  proper  person,  a  committee,  for 
each  school  under  its  superintendency,  to  provide  an  instructor  for  such  school, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  visitors  thereof,  herein  after  provided,  and  to  manage 
the  prudentials  of  such  school :  Provided  neterthelesSy  That  nothing  in  this  para- 
graph shall  be  construed  to  affect  any  district  incorporated  by  a  ^>ecial  act  of  the 
general  a88embly.(4) 

3.  Be  it  furtneir  enacted,  That  the  treasurer  of  this  State  shall  annually  deliver 
the  sum  of  two  dollars,  upon  every  thousand  dollars,  in  the  list  of  each  school 
society  and  proportionably  for  lesser  sums,  out  of  the  rate  of  each  town,  as  the 

The  following  notes  are  copied  from  the  revision  of  the  statutes,  made  in  1806,  and  printed 
with  cluronologieal  notes,  under  the  supervision  of  John  Treadwell,  Enoch  Perkins,  and 
Thomas  Day. 

(1)  In  May,  1717,  the  major  part  of  the  hoaeeboldere  of  the  aereral  ecclesiastical  eocieties 
were  empowered  to  grant  laxee  for  the  support  of  their  respecrive  schools,  and  to  appoint 
collectore.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  enacted,  that  what  poch  major  part  should  a^rree  to.  re- 
apecting  the  8np|}ort  of  schools,  should  be  binding  on  the  whole.  The  appropriation  act  of 
May,  1796,  recugoized  a  </Mftncf  capacitv  in  these  socletiea.  and  denominated  them  "acAoof 
eoaeties,"  as  relative  to  the  objects  of  scnooling  In  May,  1798,  they  were,  in  that  capacity, 
invested  with  the  powers,  and  subjected  to  the  duties,  which  the  former  laws  had  given  to 
and  required  of  ecclesiastical  societies,  relative  to  the  same  objects  At  the  reviaioh  of  this 
act  in  May.  1799,  the  section  to  which  thia  note  relates,  was  moulded  into  its  present  form. 

(2)  Passed  in  October,  1766. 

(3)  Passed  in  Mav,  1799. 

(4)  It  appears  to  have  been  the  practice  for  townsand  societies  to  appoint  committees  for 
the  ichools  previous  to  October,  1/06 ;  but  no  statute  expressly  provided  for  their  appoin^ 
ment,  until  the  general  revision  in  1750.    In  May,  1799  ihe  provision  referred  to  was  consld 
erably  modified. 
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mne  than  be  bronglit  into  the  State  treajnny,  unto  the  ooDunittee  of  sooh  school 
aodetY,  for  the  benefit  of  ■ohoob  in  sooh  8ooiety.(5) 

4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  interest  of  the  funds  prorided  by  the  sale 
of  the  Gonneotient  Reserre,  as  from  time  to  time,  it  shall  beoome  dne,  shall  be 
paid  to  the  treasurer  of  this  State,  and  the  school  societies  which  shall  conform  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  the  said  interest  to  be  distributed  to 
them  sererally,  according  to  their  lists ;  and  the  controller  of  the  public  accounts 
shall,  on  application  of  the  committee  of  any  school  society,  draw  an  order  on  the 
treasurer  for  vach.  society's  part  of  the  dividend  of  such  interest,  as  shall  be  in  his 
hands  on  the  first  day  of  March,  and  on  the  first  day  of  October  annually  :  Pro- 
vided,  llat  in  future,  no  order  shall  be  drawn  in  fiiTor  of  any  society  as  afore- 
asid,  wxr  shall  the  treasurer  deliver  the  monies  directed  to  be  delivered  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  until  the  committee  of  such  society  shall  have  certified  in 
writing  under  uieir  hands,  in  the  words  following,  viz. : 

[We  the  committee  of  the  school  society  in  the  town  of 

do  certify  that  the  schools  in  said  society  have  been  kept  for  the  year  last  past  by 
iostmctorB  duly  appointed  and  approved,  and  in  all  respects  according  to  the  di- 
rections of  the  statute,  entitled  '*  an  act  for  appointing,  regulating  and  encoura- 
gnig  schools,"  and  that  all  the  monies  drawn  from  the  public  treasury  by  said 
society  for  said  year,  appropriated  to  schooling,  have  been  foithfully  applied  and 
eipended  in  paying  and  boarding  said  instructors.    Dated  at  A.  D. 

/  >  Committee. 

To  the  (here  insert  freottfrer  or  eotUroUer  of  the  public ) 
accountM  as  the  case  may  require.)(6)]  ) 

h.  Beit  fwrther  enacted.  That  if  the  aforesaid  monies  or  any  part  thereof 
drawn  by  any  school  society  as  aforesaid,  or  any  other  public  monies  arising  from 
the  sale  of  certain  western  townships,  or  from  an  excise  heretofore  collected  in 
this  State,  appropriated  to  schooling,  in  such  society  shall  at  any  time,  by  order  of 
soeh  society,  be  put  to  any  other  use  than  for  the  support  of  schools  as  aforesaid, 
snch  monies,  so  misapplied,  shall  be  forfeit  to  this  State,(7)  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  oontroller  to  soe  for  and  recover  such  monies  for  its  use.(8)  And  if  any 
committee  shall  at  any  time  make  a  fiilse  certificate,  by  means  whereof  monies 
shall  be  fraudulently  drawn  out  of  the  public  treasury,  each  person  signing  such 
fiilse  certificate  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  sixty  doUare  to  the  State,  to  be  recovered 
by  action  of  debt  on  this  statute.  And  the  controller  shall  bring  forward  a  suit 
to  recover  the  same  accordin^.(9) 

6.  Be  it  further  enacted,  lliat  the  committee  of  each  school  society  be  and 
they  are  hereby  empowered  and  directed  to  take  care  of,  and  improve  all  snch 
bonds  and  monies  as  have  been  divided  and  set  out  to  such  society,  in  their  for- 
mer capacity  of  a  town  or  ecclesiastical  society,  out  of  the  monies  raised  by  the 
sale  of  the  said  townships,  or  otherwise,  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  in  such 
society,  and  to  render  their  account,  when  required,  to  sadh  society.  And  such 
committee  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  take  into  their  care  and  cus- 
tody, all  other  estates,  lands,  and  interests  that  have  been  granted,  sequestered,  or 
do  belong  to  the  schools  in  such  society ;  and  shall  use,  improve,  and  dispose  of 
the  interest,  increase,  profit  or  rent,  arising  from  any  such  monies,  lands  or  inter- 

(5)  Fused  \n  October,  17D0.  In  October.  1764.  the  aHowsnce  wss  reduced  three*fourtbs; 
in  October,  1766,  U  was  raised  to  one  half;  and  in  May,  1767,  it  was  restored. 

(6)  Passed  in  Maj,  1796,  except  the  form  of  certificate,  which  was  preKribed  in  May.  1799. 

(7)  8o  mnch  as  relates  to  monies  arising  from  the  sale  of  "certain  western  townships" 
(which  were  seven  townships  in  the  county  of  Litchfield,)  was  passed  in  May,  ITS.  An  act 
passed  in  May,  1766,  having  granted  the  arrears  then  due  of  an  excise  on  liquors,  tea,  ^c, 
which  had  been  imposed  several  years  before,  also  the  fnterett  of  the  excise  money  then  col- 
lected, for  tbe  support  of  schools ;  and  another  act  passed  in  October,  1774,  having  granted 
thepnncipiU  of  soch  excise  money,  for  the  same  purpose  ;  the  General  Assembly,  at  the  re- 
vision in  1781,  extended  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May,  1733,  to  these  funds.  For  a  misap- 
plication of  the  Western  Reserve  monies,  a  forfeiture  was  enacted,  by  the  appropriation  set 
of  May.  1796.  A  similar  provision  was  inserted  in  the  act  respecting  schools,  in  May,  1798; 
and  Incorporated  into  this  act,  in  October.  1798. 

G)  This  was  formerly  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer ;  made. the  duty  of  the  Controller  in  May, 

(9)  Passed  in  May,  ITK. 
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ests,  according  to  the  true  intent  of  snch  grant,  or  aequestration,  to  be  in  like 
manner  acoountable  to  such  society. (10) 

7.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  such  committee  be,  and  they  are  hereby  an- 
thorized  and  empowered  to  lease  all  such  lands,  or  real  estates ;  and  loon  such 
monies  formerly  given  or  granted  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  to  commence  and 
prosecute  any  proper  suit  or  suits  for  the  recovery  of  such  lands,  monies,  or  other 
estates,  and  to  take  leases,  bonds,  or  other  securities,  to  themselves  and  their  suc- 
cessors in  office,  for  the  use  aforesaid,  and  to  institute  any  suit  or  suits  thereon, 
and  the  same  to  pursue  to  final  judgment  and  execution ;  which  bonds,  leases, 
and  securities,  shall,  by  said  conmiittee  be  lodged  with  the  treasurer  of  the 
society ;  who  is  required  to  keep  an  account  thereof,  and  hold  the  same  under  the 
direction  of  said  committee ;  who  shall  aooount  to  the  said  society  for  their  im- 
provement of  such  estate  an^  interest  when  required. (10) 

Provided  never theleaa^  That  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  any  estate  formerly 
granted  by  any  particular  person,  for  the  bene6t  of  any  school  or  schools  in  any 
particular  town  or  society,  nor  to  grants  of  any  interests  f<M*merly  made  by  any 
person  to  any  town  or  society  for  the  support  of  schools,  wherein  the  grantor  hath 
committed  the'  care  and  improvement  of  such  estate,  by  him  given,  to  particular 
persons  with  directions  for  a  continual  succession  in  said  trust,  or  where  the  gen- 
eral assembly  hath  formerly  committed  the  disposition  of  the  profits  of  such  estates 
to  a  committee,  in  a  continual  succession ;  any  thing  herein  contained  to  the  con- 
trary notwitli8tnnding.(10) 

8.  Be  it  further  enactedy  That  all  public  monies  that  are  or  shaD  be  provided 
for  the  support  of  schools  in  any  school  society,  and  received  by  its  committee, 
shall  by  them,  irom  time  to  time,  be  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  society,  who 
shall  stand  charged  therewith,  and  shall  account  therefor  according  to  law ;  and 
the  said  committee  shall,  from  time  to  time,  receive,  examine,  and  liquidate  the 
accounts  of  the  districts,  and  parts  of  districts  if  any  be,  and  where  such  districts, 
or  those  to  which  such  parts  belong  shall  have  kept  their  schools  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  draw  orders  on  the  society  treasurer  for  their  propor- 
tion of  all  the  public  monies,  according  to  their  respective  liBts.(ll) 

9.  Be  it  further  enactea.  That  each  school  society  shall  appoint  a  snitaUe 
number  of  persons,  not  exceeding  nine,  of  competent  skill  in  letters  to  be  over- 
seers or  visitors  of  all  the  schools  in  such  society,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  in  any 
of  their  meetings,  to  examine  the  instructors,  and  to  displace  such  as  may  be 
found  deficient  in  any  requisite  qualification,  or  who  will  not  conform  to  the  regu- 
lations by  them  adopted ;  to  superintend  and  direct  the  instruction  of  the  youth 
in  letters,  religion,  morals,  and  manners ;  to  appoint,  at  their  discretion  public  ex- 
ercises for  the  youth,  to  visit  the  schools  twice  at  least,  during  each  season  for 
schooling,  at  which  visitations  two  or  more  shall  be  present ;  and  particularly  to 
direct  the  daily  reading  of  the  bible  by  such  of  the  youth  as  are  capable  of  it,  and 
the  weekly  instruction  in  some  catechism  by  them  approved,  and  to  recommend 
that  the  master  conclude  the  exercises  of  each  day  with  prayer ;  which  overseen 
shall  continue  in  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  society .(11) 

10.  Be  it  further  enacted j  That  any  school  society  shall  have  liberty,  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  present  in  any  legal  meeting,  warned  for  that 
purpose,  to  institute  a  school  of  a  higher  order,  for  the  common  benefit  of  the 
society,  the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  perfect  the  youth  admitted  therein  in  read- 
ing ^d  penmandiip,  to  instruct  them  in  the  rudiments  of  English  grammar,  com- 
position, arithmetic,  and  geography,  or,  on  particular  desire  in  the  I^tin  and  Greek 
languages ;  also  in  the  first  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  and  in  general  to 
form  them  for  usefulness  in  society.  And  no  pupil  shall  be  admitted  into  the  said 
school  except  such  as  have  passed  through  the  ordinary  course  of  instmctiGin  in 
the  common  schools,  and  shall  have  attained  to  such  maturity  in  years  and  under- 
standing, as  to  be  capable  of  improvement  in  said  school,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

(10)  Paraed  in  Majr,  1741.  The  powers  here  specified  were  originalljr  gfren  to  the  select* 
men  of  such  towns  wherein  there  was  bat  one  ecclesiastical  aocietj,  and  to  the  aociety  com* 
mittee  of  each  soeieties  where  there  were  more  than  one  in  a  town.  In  May,  1796,  these 
powers  were  transferred,  by  a  general  proTirion,  to  the  several  committees  of  the  school 
•nciettes,  in  pursuance  or  which,  the  sections  here  referred  to,  received  their  present  form  in 
May  1799. 

(11)  Passed  in  May,  1798 ;  modified  in  May,  1799. 
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oreraeers,  and  shall  by  them,  or  any  three  of  them,  be  admitted  therein :  and  if, 
at  any  time,  it  shall  so  happen,  that  more  pupils  are  admitted,  than  can  be  aocom- 
modated  or  Instructed  in  said  school  together,  they  shall  be  instmcted  in  suoh 
ooane  and  onier,  as  to  give  all  an  equal  opportunity.(n) 

II.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  for  every  year  in  which  such  school  shall  be 
supported,  such  part  of  the  public  monies  belonging  to  any  district  shaU  be  paid 
over  to  the  committee  of  suoh  school  for  the  use  thereof;  as  that  the  part  paid 
over  shall  be  to  the  remaining  part,  as  the  number  of  children  of  said  district 
actually  attending  said  school  for  such  year,  computing  from  four  to  fourteen  years 
of  age,  are  to  those  of  them  of  the  same  age  who  do  not  attend  said  sohool.(l  1) 
.  12.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  inhabitants  of  any  school  district,  qualified 
to  Tote  in  school  society  meetings,  shall  have  power  to  tax  themselves,  for  the 
purpose  of  bnilding  and  repairing,  or  otherwise  procuring  a  school-house  for  said 
district,  of  furnishing  the  house  with  necessary  appendages  and  accommodations, 
and  of  purchasing  suitable  ground  on  which  to  erect  such  school-house,  and  of 
Bupfrfying  wood ;  to  choose  a  clerk,  who  shall  be  sworn  to  make  true  entries,  and 
give  copies  of  the  votes  of  the  district ;  to  appoint  a  collector  of  any  tax  they  shall 
lay  on  the  polls  and  ratable  estate  of  the  inhabitants,  who  shall  ^ave  the  same 
power  to  levy  and  collect  such  tax,  by  warrant  from  an  assistant  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  which  warrant  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  give,  as  other  collectors  of 
taxes  by  law  have ;  and  to  appoint  a  treasurer,  who  shall  also  be  sworn  to  a  faith- 
ful discharge  of  Iub  trust,  who  shall  receive  ail  monies  belonging  to  the  district, 
shall  pay  out  the  same  to  the  order  of  the  district,  or  its  committee,  and  render 
his  account  annually.(12) 

13.  Be  it  further  enacted  and  provided^  That  the  committee  appointed  for  the 
district  by  the  school  society,  shall  cause  all  the  inhabitants  aforesaid  to  be  warned 
to  meet  at  some  convenient  place  within  the  district,  at  least  three  days  inclusively, 
before  such  meeting ;  and  provided  two-thirds  of  said  inhabitants,  present  at  such 
meeting,  arc  in  the  vote  for  laying  such  tax ;  and  whenever  a  tax  is  laid  to  build 
a  school-house  in  any  district,  the  place  on  which  the  house  shall  be  erected,  shall 
be  fixed  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  society  for  that  purpose,  unless  the  said 
inhabitants  are  unanimously  agreed  in  the  pUice,  who  shall  return  their  doings  in 
writing  to  the  clerk  of  the  society,  and  by  him  shall  be  recorded :  and  the  said 
inhabitants  in  any  of  their  lawful  meetings  shall  have  power,  by  the  major  vote  of 
those  present  to  make  rules  relative  to  the  school-house  and  to  damages  done  the 
same,  and  to  the  furniture  and  appendages,  and  relative  to  the  wood  to  be  supplied 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  to  compel  ob^ience,  by  denying  the  privilege  of  the 
school  to  the  children  of  such  as  refuse  a  compliance  with  such  rules.(l3.) 

14.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  statute,  entitled  *^  an  act  for  appointing, 
encouraging,  and  supporting  schools,^'  and  the  statute,  entitled  '^  an  act  in  addi- 
tion to  and  alteration  of  an  act  entitled  an  act  for  appointing,  encouraging,  and 
supporting  schools,"  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed.(14) 

This  act  was  evidently  prepared  with  much  care,  and  embraces 
a  systematic  codification  of  all  the  early  enactments  on  the  subject 
of  schools,  with  the  new  provisions  introduced  into  the  acts  of  1798 
and  1799.  It  is  defective  in  not  making  it  obligatory  on,  and  in  not 
giving  encouragement  to,  the  large  societies  and  districts  to  main- 
tain schools  of  different  grades,  and  to  keep  the  schools  open  for  at 
least  eight  months  in  the  year.  No  time  being  specified,  the  schools 
were  soon  kept  just  long  enough  to  use  up  the  public  money  de- 
rived from  the  State  and  society  funds,  and  then  closed  as  public 
schools. 


(12)  An  act,  coDtatninf  most  of  these  provisions,  was  passed  in  May,  1794.  Its  duratioi; 
was  at  firat  limited  to  two  jears ;  it  was  aAerwarda  continued  iu  force  until  May,  1797 ;  when 
It  was  saperacded  by  an  act  in  nearly  the  terms  of  the  text. 

(13)  This  section,  also,  hi>d  its  origin  in  the  act  of  May,  1791  It  was  extended  and  modi- 
fied in  May,  1797,  in  May,  1798,  and  in  Bfay,  1799. 

(H)  Passed  in  May,  1799. 
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The  first  apportionment  of  the  income  of  the  School  Fund  was 
made  in  1799,  among  the  school  societies,  according  to  the  lists  of 
polls  and  ratable  estates  in  each.  The  interest  had  been  allowed 
to  accumulate  from  September  2,  1797,  when  the  interest  was  first 
charged,  and  amounted  in  March  1799  to  960,403  78.  In  March 
1800,  the  dividends  were  923,651.  Up  to  this  date  the  fund  was 
managed  by  the  committee  that  negotiated  the  sala 

In  1800,  John  Tread  well,  Thomas  T.  Seymour,  Shubael  Abbe, 
and  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being,  were  appointed  "  Managers 
of  the  funds  arising  in  the  sales  of  the  Western  Reserve."  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  thirteen  years  in  which  the  fund  was  adminis- 
tered by  th^  committee,  and  Board  of  Managers,  the  interest 
divided  and  paid  out  to  the  societies  amounted  to  9456,757  44,  being 
an  average  of  935,135  18  per  annum.  The  thirty -six  bonds  given 
by  the  original  purchasers,  and  resting  on  personal  security,  had 
increased,  up  to  May  1810,  to  nearly  five  hundred,  most  of  which 
had  been  from  time  to  time  secured  by  mortgages  on  real  estate. 

In  1 809,  at  the  October  session,  it  appeared  from  the  Report  of 
the  Managers  of  the  School  Fund,  that  a  large  amount  of  interest 
was  unpaid,  and  the  collateral  securities  of  the  original  debts  were 
not  safe.  In  view  of  these  facts  a  committee  of  the  Legislature, 
of  which  the  Hon.  David  Daggett  was  Chairman,  recommended 
that  the  management  of  the  fund  should  be  intrusted  to  one  per- 
son, and  that  efficient  measures  should  be  adopted  to  save  the  capi- 
tal as  well  as  interest  from  loss. 

In  1810,  at  the  May  session,  the  Hon.  James  Hillhouse,*  then  a 

*  There  was  not  another  man  in  the  State  who  combined  in  so  large  a  measure  the  re> 
qoiaite  qualifications  for  the  post— the  confidence  of  all  parties  in  his  abilit/,  honesty,  ezperi* 
ence  and  public  spirit  The  following  touching  tribute  to  the  seryices  and  worth  of  James 
HlUhouse,  bj  bis  son,  the  poet,  James  A  Hillhouse,  is  take%  from  a  little  poem,  entitled 
Saehem*9  TVo0cf--composed  to  commemorate  the  change  of  name,  from  Highwood  to  8a- 
chem's  Wood,  of  the  noble  estate,  composed  of**  upland  slope  and  stately  oaks,"  wbicb  th« 
father  bequeathed  to  bis  ikmily. 

Ah  I  wbataraceby  Aim  was  mn, 

Whose  day  began  before  the  sun ; 

Who,  at  the  sultry  hour  of  noon, 

Felt  action,  action  still  a  boon  ; 

Who,  at  the  weary  shut  of  sTe, 

No  respite  needed,  no  reprieTe ; 

But,  in  those  hours  when  others  rest, 

Kept  public  care  upon  his  breast  1 

Need  we  demand  a  cherished  thought, 

For  one  whose  laviah  labors  brought 

Health,  comfort,  ralue,  praise,  and  grace, 

(Eren  for  our  bones,  a  resting  place,) 

To  the  lor'd  spot  for  which  he  stood, 

When  neighbor  townsmen  gaq>ed  in  blood  1— 

But  hearen  ieares  not  to  human  praise 

The  recompense  of  well-spent  days. 
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member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  was  appointed  sole  ^  Com- 
missioner of  the  School  Fund."  Mr.  Hillhouse  immediately  re- 
signed his  post  in  the  Senate  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  new 

■ 

Tke  che«rfol  mom,  the  Bbort,  sweet  night, 

The  mind,  m  miwhlne,  ever  bright, 

ApproTiog  conacience,  growing  ■tore, 

(For  tlM>'  God  took,  be  gave  tack  more ;) 

A  breent,  like  Hector's,  of  SQch  spsce, 

That  strength  and  sweetness  could  embrace ; 

Power  to  endure,  and  soul  to  feel 

No  hardship  such,  for  others'  weal ; 

Ardor,  that  logic  could  not  shake ; 

Resource,  the  oonplns  ne'er  to  take ; 

A  filial  loTe  of  mother  earth 

That  made  keen  labor  sweet  as  mirth  ;— 

All,  brought  him  to  his  age  so  green. 

Stamped  him  so  rererend,  so  serene, 

A  stranger  cried,  (half  turning  round,) 
**  That  lace  is  worth  a  thousand  pound !" 

Urged  by  a  simple  antique  zeal. 

Which  ipotZe-menare  toowise  to  feel, 

Be  traTeraed  States  Uke  stents  for  boys ; 

Huge  forests  pierced  o'er  eorduroya  f — 

Now,  grain  by  grain,  the  folios  sifted, 

Thro'  which  some  Proteus  title   shifted  i— 

Now,  o'er  deep  fonls,  by  night,  as  day, 

O'er  mountain  ledges,  pick'd  his  way ; 

Here,  on  bis  path,  the  saTage  glaring, 

There,  savage  whites  his  gray  head  daring  >- 

Still— rain,  or  snow,  or  mirk,  or  mire~- 

Tradf  were  the  tokens  of  the  sire  I 

Flancy  oft  bids  affection  mark 

His  little,  onward-toiling  ark. 

Like  a  dark  speck,  on  some  hill's  breast, 

Climbing,  to  vanish  in  the  West ; 

And  asks,  what  thoughts  sustained  and  cheer'd« 

What  were  his  hopes,  and  what  he  feared  1 

If  aught  he  feared,  'twas  not  that  Bye, 

Certain  the  upright  to  descry, 

That  watched  thro'  houseless  wilds  his  way. 

Kept  him  in  darkness  safe  as  day. 

And,  doubtless,  soothed  his  journey  ings  lone, 

As  that  meek  Servant's  of  his  own. 

Like  a  ripe  ear,  at  lest  he  bends 

Close  on  the  brink,  that  trial  ends. 

None  saw  hit  spirit  in  decay, 

Or  marked  his  vigor  ebb  away. 

Grace  bade  him  lay  his  own  white  head, 

For  the  last  time,  on  his  own  bed, 

Then,  as  to  spare  the  gloom  of  death, 

Took,  as  a  draft,  the  Aidkem'e  breath. 
Sadkem  was  the  aobrigu^  by  which  James  Hillhouse  was  known  In  Congress  and  elsewhere. 
He  came  into  the  Senate  in  1796,  In  the  place  of  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth,  who  went  out  the 
lame  year;  served  the  remainder  of  his  predecessor's  tenn,'went  through  two  terms  of  his 
own,  and  had  commenced  the  third,  when  his  resignation  took  place  In  1610— having  been  14 
yean  In  the  Senate,  and  five  fn  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  three  times  elected  to 
Congress  under  the  okl  Confederation ;  but  declined  taking  his  seat 

When  persuaded,  with  some  difficulty,  that  the  public  welfare  required  him  at  this  arduous 
pnar,  fTnmmlaslnniT  of  tht  Amd,  In  the  same  sptrd  In  which  Mr.  Jay,  yielding  to  the  aifo- 
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office.  He  found  that  the  capital  consisted  chiefly  of  the  debts  due 
from  the  original  purchasers  of  the  Western  Reserve,  and  the  sub- 
stituted securities  which  had  been  accepted  in  their  stead.  These 
securities  had  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  by  death,  insolvency 
and  otherwise,  become  involved  in  complicated  difficulties.  The 
interest  had  fallen  greatly  in  arrears,  and  in  many  cases  nearly 
equaled  the  principal.  The  debtors  were  dispersed  in  diffisrent 
States.  Without  a  single  litigated  suit,  or  a  dollar  paid  for  counsel, 
he  reduced  the  disorded  management  to  an  efficient  system,  disen- 
tangled its  affi^iirs  from  loose  and  embarrassed  connections  with 
personal  securities  and  indebted  estates,  rendered  it  productive  of  a 
large,  regular,  and  increasing  dividend,  and  converted  its  doubtful 
claims  into  well  secured  and  solid  capital.  During  the  fifteen 
years  of  his  administration,  the  annual  dividend  averaged  952,- 
061  35,  and  the  capital  was  augmented  to  tl,719,434  24.  The 
amount  of  interest  divided  by  the  first  Commissioner  was  (780,- 

ments  of  WaBhington,  andertook  the  ungracious  task  of  th«  British  treaty— he  flung  np  bis 
third  term  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates,  then  just  commencingi  and  entered  on  a  series 
of  exertionSf  in  which  he  displayed  a  fortitude,  a  perseverance,  and  a  practical  sagacity,  that 
have  never  failed  to  excite  surprise.  The  power  of  bodily  endurance  would  have  been  noth* 
Ing  without  the  infinite  tact  in  business;  skill  would  have  fallen  abort  of  its  objects,  witliont 
miraculous  patience  and  perseverance ;  and  nothing  could  have  disarmed  opposition,  but 
that  natural  spring  of  sweetness  In  his  disposition,  which  perpetually  welled  out  in  the  midst 
of  appalling  labors,  and  converted  in  many,  many  instances,  the  suspicious  and  intractable, 
into  sincere  and  zealous  friends.  The  astonishing  little  animal  he  drove  for  six  or  eight  of 
the  first  years,  sometimes  took  the  Saehent  seventy  miles  in  a  day.  On  one  occasion,  h« 
pushed  her  thirty  miles  after  twilight  without  stopping ;  having  been  dogged  by  two  ruffiansi 
in  a  desolate  part  of  the  country,  who  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  his  trunk.  It  contained, 
unknown  to  them,  twenty  thousand  dollars  of  the  public  money.  After  putting  them  to  flight, 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  make  as  many  tracks  as  possible.  Her  subsequent  blindness  he  as> 
cribed  to  the  severe  drive  of  that  memorable  evening. 

The  result  of  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Connecticut  School  Fund,  alluded  to  in  some  of  the 
foregoing  lines,  may  be  taken  in  the  words  of  a  scrupulous  and  welMnformed  narrator,  it 
having  been  previously  stated  that  its  affairs  had  (alien  into  an  entangled  condition.  "  The 
best  friends  of  that  fund,  and  those  most  acquainted  with  its  history,  have  said  that  they 
would  have  been  happy  to  have  realized  from  it,  at  that  time,  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
After  fifteen  years'  management,  he  left  it  increased  to  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  solid  property.  The  difterence  was  to  be  ascribed  to  his  skill,  his  fidelity,  his  seen- 
racy,  his  patience,  and  his  wonderful  and  indefatigable  industry.  While  that  fund  shall  be 
perpetuated,  and  shall  continue  to  carry  through  all  the  streets  of  our  cities,  snd  every  rude, 
secluded  hamlet  among  our  hills,  the  blessings  of  instruction,  it  will  stand  a  monument  to  his 
faithful  and  disinterested  patriotism."  The  toils  he  underwent,  (for  the  property  consisted 
chiefly  in  lands  scattered  in  five  states,  some  parts  of  them,  then,  very  difficult  of  access,)  and 
the  expedients  he  resorted  to,  in  accomplishing  his  great  objects,  can  not  even  be  shadowed 
here.  They  were  highly  curious  and  interesting.  He  was  literally  ^  in  joumeyings  often— 
f  9  watchings  often— in  hunger  and  tliirst— in  perils  from  robbers — in  perils  in  the  wilder- 
ness"— to  say  nothing  of  the  perils  nearer  horns,  ^  among  false  brethren."  Once,  he  was 
frost  bitten ;  losing.  In  consequence,  during  the  greater  part  of  a  winter,  and  iar  from  his 
family,  ths  use  of  one  eye :  but  1  have  been  assured  that  he  did  not,  even  then,  spare  the 
other.  Once  he  was  arrested  as  a  criminal,  by  an  enraged  debtor,  who,  in  his  own  neighbor- 
hood, exercised  a  party  influence,  and  but  just  escaped  the  indignity  of  a  prison.  Twice  hs 
was  brou^t  to  death's  door  by  fevers  taken  in  the  unsettled  and  unwholesome  regions  he 
obliged  to  visit. 
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920  24,  which  added  to  the  buxd  of  $456,757  44,  divided  bj  the 
Committee  and  Board  of  Managers,  make  an  aggregate  of  $1,237,- 
677  68 — a  sum  exceeding  the  original  capital. 

To  this  capital  Mr.  Hillhouse  contributed  the  sum  of  $10,000, — 
which  had  been  allowed  to  him  by  three  individuals  from  the  cir* 
cumstance  of  their  supposing  themselves  pecuUarlj  benefitted  by 
his  management  and  services  as  Commissioner,  in  setthng  the  vari- 
ous and  complicated  concerns  of  the  fund  with  their  estates.  This 
allowance,  with  the  interest  on  the  same,  amounted  at  the  close  of 
his  administration  to  a  larger  sum  than  he  received  from  the  State 
for  fifteen  years  of  such  labor,  as  but  few  public  officers  of  even 
the  same  ability  have  the  constitution  to  endure,  under  such  com- 
binations of  hardship  and  peril,  as  can  never  happen  again  in  the 
history  of  the  fund.  Of  this  fund,  Mr.  Hillhouse  richly  deserves  the 
appellation  bestowed  by  Eliot,  the  spiritual  friend  of  the  Indians,  on 
Sir  Robert  Boyle,  for  his  care  and  Hberality  in  their  behalf — ^  The 
right-honorable,  charitable^  indefatigable^  nursing  father '^ 

In  1810  the  expense  of  keeping  a  district  school  over  the  amount 
of  public  money  was  apportioned  among  the  proprietor  of  the 
school  according  to  the  number  of  days  each  had  sent  a  scholar  or 
scholars  to  the  same,  and  in  1811  this  was  altered  so  as  to 
authorize  the  apportionment  according  to  the  number  of  persons  sent. 

In  1813  the  proprietors  of  factories  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments were  compelled  to  see  that  the  children  in  their  employ  were 
taught  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  that  due  attention  is  paid  to 
the  preservation  of  their  morals.  To  secure  its  observance,  the 
selectmen  and  civil  authority  are  constituted  a  board  of  visitors,  to 
ascertain  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  or  some  other  time  by 
them  appointed,  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  to  report  any  neglect  to 
the  next  county  court,  which  is  authorized  to  impose  such  fine  or 
forfeiture  as  may  be  deemed  just. 

In  1816,  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  Yale  College,  Deni- 
son  Olmsted,  then  principal  of  the  Union  School  in  New  London,  in 
an  oration  "  On  the  state  of  education  in  Connecticut^^^  delivered  by 
him  on  the  occasion  of  taking  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  speaks 
of  the  operation  of  the  school  fund,  and  the  condition  of  the  com- 
mon schools  as  follows : — 

The  aiDoimt  of  the  fbnd  at  the  present  time,  is  $1,500,000 — aproviBion  for 
oomnMm  schools,  to  which,  it  is  presumed,  the  world  affords  no  parallel.  But 
whfle  this  system  has  brought  signal  blessings  to  the  poor,  it  has  also  aocustomed 
the  wealthiest  ranks  to  extreme  frugality  in  the  expenses  of  education ;  and  as 
the  pinbllc  money  has  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  pay  largely,  many  have  acquired 
a  hdiit  of  grudging  to  pay  any  thing.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  who  can  but 
wish  that  better  measurea  were  adopted  to  secure  the  benefit  of  that  system 
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which  the  wisdom  of  oar  legLdatore  has  deviaed,  lest  the  liberal  proridon  be 
wasted  on  ignoranoe,  and  only  afibrd  a  hiding-plaoe  for  parsimony.  In  the  pnr^ 
Boit  of  cheap  instmctors  many  districts  rest  satisfied  with  sach  as  are  grossly  igno- 
rant ;  and  this  brings  ns  to  the  whole  secret,  to  the  great  defect  in  our  school 
education — the  ignorance  and  incompetency  of  eekoolmaetere, 

I  do  not  say  that  here  we  are  to  expect  men  of  liberal  education  to  keep  all  our 
Tillage  schools ;  but,  with  private  resources  so  ample,  and  a  public  provision  so 
liberal,  we  ought  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  teachers  whose  attainments  terminate 
with  a  simple  round  of  elements,  which  many  of  the  pupils  know  as  well  as  them- 
selves. Now  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  (though  a  fact  which  we  may  well  blush  to 
announce,)  that  a  great  part  of  our  public  school  money  is  expended  on  such 
teachers  as  these :  teachers,  whose  geography  scarcely  transcends  the  mountains 
that  bound  their  own  horixon ;  whose  science  is  the  multiplication  table ;  and 
whose  languages,  history,  and  belles-lettres,  are  all  comprised  in  the  American 
Preceptor  and  Webster's  Spelling-book. 

Many,  it  is  feared,  will  not  listen  to  any  proposals  for  raising  the  standard  of 
school  education,  (torn  a  dread  of  enhancing  the  expense.  Let  it  be  observed 
tlien,  that  most  of  our  village  schoolmasters  are  furnished  by  the  schools  them- 
selves, and  were  the  standard  once  raised,  even  in  only  part  of  the  schools,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  instructors  would  be  produced,  who  would  be  competent  to  teach 
in  the  same  studies;  and  thus  the  standard,  when  once  gained,  would  maintain 
itself.  But,  in  most  cases,  the  plea  of  being  unable  to  pay  for  good  schoolmasters 
is  unfounded :  it  is  the  plea  of  avarice ;  of  one  who  knows  not,  or  feels  not,  the 
benefits  of  education,  but  considers  land  a  better  heritage  than  learning.  To  him 
whose  family  is  numerous,  and  whose  income  is  small,  I  will  say,  is  there  no  su- 
perfluitv  in  dress— no  luxury  of  the  table — no  article  of  furniture,  which  may  be 
retrenched,  in  order  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object !  If  not,  make  the  sav- 
ing on  the  child  himself;  and  again  imitating  the  highland  peasant,  clothe  him  in 
the  humblest  garb,  and  feed  him  on  oatmeal,  and  let  the  saving  be  applied  to 
enlaige  his  capacity  and  enrich  his  mind. 

To  supply  the  defect  of  "  ignorant  and  incompetent  teachers,*^ 
Prof.  Olmsted  devised  the  "  Plan  of  an  Academy /or  schoolmasters^^ 
the  earliest  suggestion  and  plan,  in  this  country,  of  an  institution 
for  the  professional  training  of  teachers.* 

In  1818,  a  Constitution  was  adopted  as  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  State,  in  which  the  following  provisions  respecting  education 
and  religion  are  introduced. 

Article  I. — Declaration  of  Rights, 

Sbc.  3.  The  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and  worship,  with- 
out discrimination,  shall  forever  be  free  to  all  persons  in  this  State ;  provided,  that 
the  rights  hereby  declared  and  established,  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  excuse 
acts  of  licentiousness,  or  to  justify  practices  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  State. 

Sbc.  4.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  law  to  any  Christian  sect,  or  mode  of 
worship. 

Aeticue  Vm.— 0/  Edtication, 

Seo.  1.  The  Charter  of  Yale  College  as  modified  by  agreement,  with  the  cor- 
poration thereof,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  in  May 
1792,  is  hereby  confirmed. 

Seo.  2.  The  fbnd,  called  the  School  Fund,  shall  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  the 
interest  of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  public  or  common  schools  throughout  the  State,  and  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  all  the  people  thereof.  The  value  and  amount  of  said  fund  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  be  ascertained,  in  such  manner  as  the  General  Assembly  may  pre- 
scribe, published  and  recorded  in  the  Comptroller's  office,  and  no  law  shall  ever 
be  made  authorizing  said  fund  to  be  diverted  to  any  other  use  than  the  encoorage- 

*  Letter  of  Prof.  Olmsted,  in  ConnecUeut  Common  School  Journal.  Vol.  v.  p.  70. 
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meot  and  rapport  of  common  sohooli,  among  the  aeTeral  fobool  aooieties,  as  jnstioe 
and  equity  shall  reqaire.  * 

In  1820,  the  appropriation  of  $2  on  evexy  $2000  of  the  avails  of 
the  State  tax  for  the  use  of  schools,  was  to  cease  as  soon  as  the 
income  of  the  school  fund  exceeded  $62,000,  which  it  did  the  next 
year.  From  this  date  the  income  of  the  fund  was  apportioned  to 
the  several  school  societies  and  districts,  according  to  the  number 
of  persons  over  4  and  under  16,  in  each,  on  the  first  Monday  of 
August  of  each  year. 

In  1822,  Governor  Wolcott  in  his  annual  message,  reminds  the 
General  Assembly  of  its  duty  ^  to  observe  with  vigilant  attention 
whether  the  system  [of  common  schools]  which  their  wisdom  has 
fonned,  is  duly  executed,  to  supply  such  deficiences  as  time  may 
discover,  and  to  aid  such  improvements  adapted  to  our  circumstances 
as  the  experience  of  this,  or  any  other  country  may  recommend  to 
our  adoption.'* 

Without  intending  to  intimate  that  any  defects,  either  in  the  system  or  in  the 
managemeot  have  yet  been  disooTered,  1  can  not  deem  it  useless  to  soggest,  that 
the  effidency  of  our  system  of  education  will  always  depend  upon  the  capacity  and 
skin  of  the  instructors  who  are  from  time  to  time  employed  in  the  primary  sdiools. 
It  was  never  intended  that  the  contributions  f!tom  the  school  fund  should  be  a  full 
mbstitute  for  those  which  the  districts  may  raise  by  taxing  their  members.  In 
every  district  such  mstructors  only  ought  to  be  employed  as  are  capable  of  raising 
the  grade  of  education  to  such  a  point  as  the  minds  of  the  pupils  are  generally 
capaUe  of  sustaining.  The  difference  between  what  is  passable,  and  what  is  ex- 
cellent w  immense,  while  economy  is  always  a  noble  virtue,  parsimony  is  fre- 
quently a  degrading  vice ;  and  mediocrity  ought  to  command  as  little  respect  in  a 
school  as  in  a  college ;  it  will  every  where,  and  at  all  times  e^nce  an  ascendency 
of  feeble  views,  or  a  *^  withholding  of  more  than  t«  meet,  tending  to  poverty ^^^  of 
the  most  abject  nature,  the  poverty  of  intellect 

In  conformity  with  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  alwajrs  wise,  provision  is  made 
b  our  system  for  instituting  schools  of  a  higher  order  thim  those  which  may  be  es- 
taUisbed  by  the  districts.  These  are  precious  institutions,  well  adapted  to  en- 
courage the  higher  advances  in  science.  A  third  grade  might  be  introduced,  or 
perhaps  engrafted  on  some  of  our  existing  academies  with  great  benefit  to  the  State, 
and  with  as  high  a  probability  of  profit  as  any  instrument  of  capital  within  my 
knowledge.  In  such  institutions,  the  indispensable  attention  to  religion  and 
niorality  might  be  united  with  instruction  in  all  those  branches  of  physical  science 
and  knowledge  which  impart  to  youth  intelligence,  vigor,  and  energ}',  in  all  those 
concerns  of  active  life  to  which  they  may  be  devoted. 

About  this  time  the  impression  began  to  prevail,  that  the  im- 
provement of  the  schools  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 
the  revenues  of  the  school  fund.  A  writer  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  April,  1823,  in  an  article  on  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  School  Fund,  submitted  May,  1822,  after  giving  a 
history  of  the  legislation  of  the  State  on  the  subject  of  schools, 
and  noticing  the  change  made  by  the  Act  of  1795,  in  the  mode  of 
supporting  schools,  says — 

Our  readers  no  doubt  are  now  prepared  to  aiik,  what  great  advantage  has  the 
State  of  Gonnectioiit  derived  from  its  school  fund,  and  hem  fir  has  this  ftmd  oon* 
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tribated  to  pTomote  the  psrtioalar  object  to  whioh  it  is  devoted,  the  genenl 
diffiision  of  elementary  learning  7  According  to  the  old  laws,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  schools  were  maintained  in  the  several  districts ;  and  one  school  at  least  was 
supported  through  the  year  in  each  town  containing  seventy  householders,  and 
six  months  were  the  number  of  householders  was  less  than  seventy.  By  the 
present  system  we  do  not  find  that  there  is  any  obligation  on  the  school  societies  or 
districts  to  support  schools  any  longer,  than  the  public  money  affords  the  requisite 
aliment ;  and  the  consequence  must  be,  what  we  are  informed  is  extensively  true, 
that  the  continuanoe  of  schools  is  determined  by  a  very  obvious  and  convenient 
rule.  Taxation  for  schools  being  infrequent,  must  be  borne  with  impatience  ;  and 
if  some  school  societies  increase  the  school  money  by  a  tax,  the  practice  is  gradu* 
ally  discontinued,  and  will  soon  entirely  cease.  As  to  time  then,  we  do  not  find 
that  any  thing  has  been  gained  by  the  schools  from  the  operation  of  the  fund. 
If  some  schools  continue  longer,  each  year,  others  are  brought  sooner  to  a  close, 
the  amount  of  time,  through  the  whole,  being  not  materially  varied. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  nor  do  we  learn  from  such 
inquiries  as  we  have  made,  that  the  qualifications  of  instructors  have  been  in- 
creased, or  the  branches  of  instruction  multiplied  through  any  influence  of  the 
fund.  If  education  in  common  schools  has  assumed  a  higher  character  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  it  is  owing  rather  to  the  more  elevated  standard  of  instruction 
through  the  country ;  and  the  improvements,  probably,  are  no  greater,  than  they 
would  have  been,  if  the  school  fund  had  never  existed.  The  great  advantage, 
then,  of  the  Ck)nnecticut  school  fund,  appears,  on  investigation,  to  be  this, — it  re- 
lieves the  several  school  societies  from  taxation,  an  advantage,  no  doubt,  which  is 
duly  appreciated.  Admitting,  however,  that  it  is  a  privilege,  and  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  deny  it  to  be  such,  for  an  inhabitant  of  Connecticut  to  be  able  to  say, 
that  schools  formerly  paid  for  by  those  who  enjoyed  their  advantages,  are  now 
supported  by  a  fund,  and  so  cost  nothing ;  would  it  not  be  a  privilege  for  greater, 
to  be  able  to  designate  the  parlJcular  improvements,  which  the  school  fund  has 
been  the  means  of  introducing  into  the  system  of  f«chool  education?  Where 
means  so  ample  and  imposing  are  provided,  we  look,  of  course,  for  some  un- 
usual and  splendid  result.  To  be  informed  that  a  fund  which  enables  a  com- 
munity no  larger  than  Connecticut  to  expend  more  than  sixty  thousand  dollars  a 
year  on  schools,  and  which  will  soon  aflbrd  ninety  or  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
a  year  for  the  same  object,  produces  no  visible  effect,  except  in  diminishing  taxa- 
tion, and  that  the  whole  benefit  is  limited  to  the  pocket,  much  as  we  admire  thrift 
and  good  management,  leaves  on  our  minds,  to  say  the  least,  a  strong  feeling  of 
disappointment  A  school  fund,  according  to  the  common  rules  of  judging,  ought 
to  profit  the  schools,  as  well  as  their  supporters. 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  disapprove  of  legislative  aid  to  common  schools, 
but  to  aim  at  having  it  so  regulated  as  to  produce  its  fall  and  proper  effect.  If  it 
were  possible,  we  would  take  from  the  common  schools  of  Connecticut  nothing 
which  they  now  enjoy,  and  would  merely  apply  a  portion  of  the  additional  in- 
come, which  will  soon  be  realized,  to  the  encouragement  of  the  higher  branches 
of  education.  Nothing  which  could  be  done  would,  more  directly  than  this, 
benefit  the  common  schools  themselves.  Let  a  superior  school,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  common  schools  and  the  pniversity,  be  maintained  in  each  county  of 
the  State,  where  all  of  those,  who  aspire  to  teach  in  common  schools,  may  be 
themselves  thoroughly  instructed.  Such  a  measure  would  give  new  vigor  tt»  the 
whole  system  of  education.  The  board  of  visitors,  which  now  decides  on  the 
qualifications  of  instructors,  must  be,  in  most  instances,  a  very  imperfect  check  on 
the  intrusion  of  ignorance.  The  teachers,  it  is  understood,  have  now  very 
seldom  any  other  preparation,  than  they  receive  in  the  very  school,  where  they 
afterwards  instruct,  or  in  the  school  of  some  neighboring  district,  where  the  ad- 
vantages for  improvement  are  no  better.  If  this,  however,  can  not  be  done,  and  the 
whole  income  of  the  school  fund  must  be  appropriated  dlrecth^  to  common  schools, 
we  see  no  reason  why  teachers  in  these  schools  should  not  be  obliged  to  qualify 
themselves  for  their  employment,  in  such  higher  schools  or  academies  as  now  exist 

There  is,  indeed,  in  the  present  law  of  Connecticut  respecting  schools,  a  pro- 
vision, which  might  seem  at  first  view  to  answer,  in  part,  the  end  proposed.  The 
provision  is  to  this  effect :  that  any  school  society  shall  have  liberty,  by  a  vote  of 
two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  present,  to  institute  a  school  of  a  higher  order  to 
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Tooih  in  Sn^^h  gnmniar,  oompontioii,  geography^  and  the  leanied  Ian- 
giingii ;  pupib  to  be  admitted  by  the  viaiton,  and  such  adiool  to  have  ita  propor- 
tion of  the  pobfio  moDey.  Bnt  thia  law,  as  appears  on  the  fiice  of  it,  must  be 
wholly  inoperative.  We  have,  indeed,  heard,  that  in  one  town,  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  was  obtained  for  the  institution  of  suoh  a  school ;  and 
the  aame  thing  may  have  happened  in  a  few  other  towns,  but  can  not  learn,  that 
there  is  at  present  in  Conneoticut  a  single  school  instituted  in  the  manner  oontem- 
pUOed  by  tiua  law.  The  law  stands  as  evidence,  that  correct  views  of  what  is  really 
needed  are  entertained  by  a  portion  of  the  legidature,  bnt  from  the  inadequacy  of 
ita  provisions,  it  is  evident  no  less  stiiking  of  the  actual  state  of  public  opinion. 

The  article  closes  with  the  following  remarks  on  public  schools 
of  a  grade  above  the  district  school. 

Public  patronage  of  academies  and  colleges  for  higher  education  is  precisely  a 
tax  on  the  rich,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.    The  rich,  it  is  true,  send  their  chil- 
dren to  them  ;  but  if  there  were  no  colleges  at  home,  they  would  send  their  sons 
abroad.     Look  at  the  States  in  America,  where  schools  and  colleges  do  not 
floorishy  and  what  is  the  relative  efl^t  on  the  two  classes  of  society  7    The  rich 
pay  more,  it  is  true,  than  they  otherwise  would  pay,  but  they  support  private 
teachers,  and  fiunily  tutors,  for  the  eleif)entary  education  of  their  children,  and 
•end  their  sons  to  Princeton,  New  Haven,  Cambridge,  and  to  Europe.    To  the 
rich  man  it  is  of  comparatively  little  consequence,  whether  the  State  Government, 
under  which  he  lives,  be  willing  or  not  to  endow  institutions  where  his  sons  can 
be  edneated.    He  can  send  tfaera  where  a  wiser  policy  prevails ;  and  when  they 
oome  back,  they  will  possess  more  exclusively  that  power  and  influence  in  society, 
which  superior  education  confers.    The  poor  man,  on  the  other  hand,  wants  a 
ooUege  near  at  hand,  in  his  own  State,  where  a  considerable  part  of  the  requisite 
sopplies  can  be  furnished  from  his  frugal  home.     He  has  no  means  to  purchase 
bifls  of  exchange  on  distant  cities.    He  can  not  add  the  costs  of  traveling,  and  the 
expenses  of  distant  maintenance  to  the  necessary  charges  of  academical  education. 
If  the  State  will  provide  him  a  college  where  he  can  send  his  sons,  he  will  do  it 
He  will  dispense  with  their  personal  services — no  small  sacrifice  in  a  country  Uke 
this — ^he  will  strain  his  narrow  means  to  furnish  the  barely  essential ;  but  he  can 
do  no  more.    And  will  any  one  say,  that  when  the  government  looks  round  upon 
its  constituents,  sees  the  rich  alone  able  to  get  an  education,  while  the  poor 
are  deprived  of  this  inestimable  privilege ;  and  to  remedy  this  great  evil,  lays 
a  ^general  tax  for  an  academy  or  college  for  the  benefit  of  those,  who  must 
dfaerwise  want  the  means  of  liberal  education  altogether,  will  any  one  say, 
that  this  is  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich  7    It  is  a  malignant  absurdity. 
Exclfuively  beneficial  it  is  certainly  and  ought  to  be  to  no  one.     But  eminently 
and  chiefly  beneficial  it  is  to  the  poor.    The  rich  can  do  well  enough  without  it. 
The  poor  must  have  it,  or  nothing.    This  alone  enables  the  poor  to  bring  their 
tslents  and  industry  into  the  market,  and  thus  rise,  by  dint  of  merit,  to  those  trusts 
and  to  that  influence,  which  otherwise  will  foil  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  the 
rich.    Hitherto,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  the  sons  of  the  poor  have  been 
enabled  to  do  this.    The  great  men  of  America  have  been  mostly  nursed  in  an 
honorable  poverty.    The  pioua  and  fiuthful  ministers,  the  upright  magistrates,  the 
solid  professional  characters,  the  intelligent  statesmen,  and  the  enterprising  mer- 
diants,  by  which  America,  from  such  poor  beginnings,  has  been  raised  to  such 
a  height  of  prosperitv,  have  been  mostly  the  children  of  those,  who  labored  with 
their  own  hands.    Tnere  has  been,  till  the  last  generation,  little  or  no  wealth  in 
the  ooontry,  and  the  distinction  of  rich  and  poor  has  been  nearly  nominal.    With 
the  growth  of  riches,  this  distinction  will  become  important.     The  leisure  com- 
manded by  wealth  will  more  and  more  give  persons  of  moderate  capaci^  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  competition  for  the  honors  of  society.     At  this  moment,  then,  of  all 
others,  to  cry  out  against  the  endowment  (»f  places  of  education,  as  a  tax  on  the 
poor,  in  fiivor  of  the  rich,  is  to  betray  the  interests  of  the  poor ;  and  to  play  the 
game  of  the  rich  under  the  pretence  of  abating  their  immunities. 

In  May  1823,  school  societies  were  authorized  to  appoint  one, 
three,  or  five  persons  to  be  a  district  committee.     Any  white  male 
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peFson,  qualified  to  yote  in  town  meeting,  and  none  other,  was  de- 
clared qualified  to  vote  in  anj  meetings  of  the  district  or  society  in 
which  ho  lived.  During  this  year  the  office  of  ^  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  the  School  Fimd"  was  created  with  a  salaiy*  of  91000 
and  his  expenses,  and  the  Hon.  Seth  P.  Beers  was  appointed  to  the 
place. 

In  1825,  Mr.  Hillhouse  resigned,  and  Mr.  Beers  was  appointed 
Commissioner.  During  his  administration,  which  continued  (till 
May  1849)  heyond  the  period  under  consideration,  hy  judicious 
sales  and  management,  the  capital  of  the  fund  was  increased  from 
$1,719,434  24  to  $2,049,482  32,  and  the  income  from  $72,418  30 
to  $133,366  50,  being  an  average  of  $97,815  15  per  annum. 
The  amount  of  interest  paid  to  the  several  societies  during  the 
twenty-four  years  by  Mr.  Beers  was  $2,347,563  80,  or  nearly  twice 
the  original  capital.  If  this  be  added  to  the  amount  divided  in  the 
same  way  by  his  predecessor,  and  the  Committee  and  Board  of 
Managers,  we  have  the  sum  of  $3,585,241  48;  this  increased  by 
the  dividends  made  and  paid  out  since  1849,  we  have  the  gmnd 
total  of  $4,103,803  18  realized  as  interest,  out  of  a  capital  of 
$1,200,000,  besides  paying  the  expense  of  its  own  management. 
We  know  not  in  the  whole  history  of  public  funds,  or  trust  estates, 
another  instance  so  creditable  to  the  economy,  fidelity,  and  sound 
practical  judgment  of  the  persons  intrusted  with  its  management 
for  a  period  of  fifty-six  years. 

In  opening  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  May  of  this 
year,  [1825]  Governor  Wolcott,  after  remarking  that  ^  the  schoels 
at  present  established  in  our  cities  and  villages,  including  the  select 
schools  of  the  opulent,  are  insufficient  for  the  proper  education  of 
all  the  children,  and  those  of  the  poor  and  improvident,  are  in  the 
greatest  danger  of  being  neglected" — recommends  the  general  in- 
troduction of  the  Monitorial,  or  Lancasterian  system,  as  pursued  at 
New  Haven,  and  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York.  The  Gov- 
ernor also  makes  the  following  suggestion : 

Between  our  oommon  Bcbook,  and  an  academic  education  in  oar  colleges,  onr 
lawB  recognize  an  intermediate  grade  of  a  ^*  higher  order,"  which  each  of  the  school 
societies  are  authorized  to  estabUsh  by  a  vote  of  two -thirds  of  the  inhabitants  pres- 
ent  in  a  legal  meeting  warned  for  that  purpose.  One  such  school  was  formerly 
required  to  be  establi^ed  in  each  county  town  ;  but  this  grade  has  been  in  a  great 
measure,  if  not  wholly,  superseded  in  practice  by  academies  and  other  Yoluntary 
associations,  some  of  which  have  been  incorporated  by  law :  that  they  have  been 
highly  advantageous  and  profitable  to  the  State  is  well  known,  and  I  think  that 
they  merit  every  public  encouragement  which  can  be  afforded. 

The  years  1825  and  1826,  are  signalized  in  the  history  of  popular 
education  in  this  country  by  a  simultaneous,  although  unconcerted, 
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efibrt  in  many  States  to  improve  the  common  schools.    The  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Education,  the  first  educational  periodical  in  the 
English  language,  was  projected  in  1825,  although  not  commenced 
at  Boston  till  1826,  under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  Wilham  Russell, 
who  commenced  his  career  as  a  teacher  and  educator  in  the  New 
Township  Academy  in  New  Haven.     Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet 
commenced  over  the  signature  of  a  "•  Father/'  in  the  Connecticut 
Observer,  printed  at  Hartford,  on  the  4th  of  January,  1825,  a  series 
of  articles,  in  which  the  claims  of  education  as  a  science,  and 
teaching  as  an  art,  are  ably  discussed ;  and  an  institution  was  pro- 
posed for  the  special  training  of  teachers.     The  same  train  of 
thought  was  pursued,  and  the  same  institution  was  recommended 
by  James  Q.  Carter  of  Lancaster.  Mass^  only  a  month  afterwards, 
in  the  Patriot,  printed  in  Boston,  over  the  signature  of  "  Franklin." 
Walter  R.  Johnson,  of  Germantown,  Penn.,  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  views  of  Mr.  Gallaudet  and  Mr.  Carter,  advocated  the  same 
views  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  ^  Obdervations  on  the  improvement  of 
Seminaries  of  Learning J^  printed  early  in  1825.     Rev  Dr.  Lindsley, 
President  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  in  an  address  before  the 
Legislature  of  Tennessee,  in  January,  1826,  plead  eloquently  for 
this  improvement  of  the  means  and  quality  of  popular  education. 
Governor  DeWitt  Clinton,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of 
New  York,  in  1825,  recommends  to  their  consideration,  ^'  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers"  for  common  schools,  and  in  1826,  ''the  estab- 
lishment of  a  seminary"  for  this  purpose.    In  the  same  year,  Hon. 
John  C.  Spencer  made  an  able  report  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
S^ate  of  that  State.     The  attention  of  every  Legislature  in  New 
England  was  called  to  the  improvement  of  common  schools  by  the 
governor  of  each,  in  his  annual  message.     Connecticut  shared  in 
this  general  movement.  Dr.  William  A.  Alcott,  in  Bristol ;  Mr.  A. 
B.  Alcott,  in  Cheshire ;  Josiah  Holbrcx)k,  in  Derby ;  and  Mr.  Marks, 
in  Wethersfield,  each  without  any  concert  or  knowledge  of  each 
others  movements,  were  ardently  engaged  in  the  work  of  school 
improvement. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  1826,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hawley 
Olmsted  of  Wilton,  a  committee  was  raised  ''  to  inquire  whether 
any,  and  if  any,  what  alterations  in  the  laws  relating  to  common 
schools  are  necessary  to  raise  their  character  and  increase  their 
usefulness."  From  the  report  of  this  committee,  which  was  printed 
by  order  of  the  House,  the  following  extracts  are  taken.  After 
alluding  to  the  fact  that  "  the  common  schools  were  alwajrs  an 
ol:ject  of  peculiar  care  to  the  State,  and  went  on  improving  untili 
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the  public  lesouFces  enabled  the  Legislature  to  gtant  the  Ute  flm- 
nificent  endowment,"  the  report  adds : 

Placed  on  a  footing  so  elevated,  and  joatly  prefeired  to  eTery  other  hitereBt,  it 
was  not  unreasonably  sopposed  that  the  resaltB  of  the  sytteoi  would  eorrespond 
with  its  means,  and  that  these  institutions  would  maintain  their  acknowledged  pre- 
eminenoe  over  the  primary  schools  of  other  States ; — at  least  tiiat  they  would  not 
fitQ  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  general  improvement  in  oor  own.  Esots 
compel  your  committee  to  say,  that  in  their  opinion  they  have  done  neither.  The 
States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  begin,  already^  to  challenge  a  superiority 
for  their  common  schools,  although  it  is  but  a  few  yean  since  they  kioked  to  CoA< 
neoticnt  for  their  models,  and  sought  the  aid  of  her  wisdom.  The  academies  of 
this  State  have  never  been  cheered  with  a  solitary  gleam  of  legislative  bounty,  and 
seem  to  be  whoUy  excluded  from  the  pale  of  LeguSative  sympathies ;  yet  many  of 
them  have  flourubed.  The  university  in  this  city  has  risen  diiefly  by  its  ovm 
energies,  and  urged  its  way  to  eminence  with  little  aid  from  the  State  which  !t 
exahs  and  adorns.  Tet  common  schools,  on  which,  as  (»  a  favorite  child,  the 
public  resources  have  been  lavished  with  great  liberality,  hut  with  little  earey  have 
been  gradually  declining  in  their  relative  standing.  The  result  of  the  experiment 
has  decided  that  no  appropriations  of  money  will  secure  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
schools.  They  lighten  the  burthens  of  the  people,  but  they  also  diminish,  and  for  that 
reason  perhaps,  their  interest  in  these  institutions.  While  your  com  mittee  are  reluo- 
tant  to  believe,  with  many  of  the  most  enlightened  men  with  whom  they  have  corres- 
ponded in  relation  to  the  subject,  that  the  common  schools  are  in  no  better  condi- 
tion than  they  would  have  been  had  they  received  no  aid  from  Uie  State,  they  are 
confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  they  have  Men  fiir  short  of  that  excellence  which 
they  might  have  attained. 

In  connection  with  the  comparative  depresnon  of  common  schools,  it  should  be 
stated,  that  there  is  an  increasing  indifibrence  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  the  in- 
terests of  these  institutions.  To  whatever  causes  this  apathy  is  to  be  attributed,  it 
18  a  &et  of  tremendous  import,  and  demonstrates  that  this  interest  can  not  be  exetu- 
tivtly  intrusted  to  the  people  without  injury  to  the  State. 

The  parts  of  the  system  which  require  more  immediate  attention,  are  the  books 
oaed,  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  the  inspection  and  report  of  the  state  of  the 
schools. 

As  it  respects  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the 
improvement  of  schools^  the  law  has  made  no  requisitions,  but  has  left  the  subject 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  school  visitors.  Tour  conmiittee  are  of  the  opinion 
that  something  would  be  gained  by  specifying  the  requisite  qualifications,  assuming 
for  a  standard  such  as  are  already  possessed,  with  a  distinct  mtimation  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  State,  g^raduatty  to  raise  this  standard.  It  is  believed,  that  the  course 
of  instruction  may  be  considerably  extended  without  interfering  with  the  branches 
usually  taught — ^that  the  dementi  of  geography  and  history  might  advantageously 
precede  the  more  difficult  branches  of  English  grammar  and  arithmetic,  and  the 
principles  of  mensuration,  with  some  of  their  more  practical  applications,  while  they 
encroached  not  on  the  rudiments  of  learning,  would  serve  to  diversify  the  intel- 
lectual pursuits  of  the  young,  and  fit  them  for  more  extensive  usefulness. 

Ihe  project  of  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  teachers,  a  fiivorite  measure  with 
some  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  the  neighboring  States,  however  niuch  it  may 
promise,  is  deemed  by  the  committee  to  be  at  present  impracticable. 

The  condition  of  every  school,  as  it  regards  the  books  used,  the  number  of  pupils, 
the  branches  taught,  the  time  the  school  has  been  continued,  the  expenditures  with 
similar  fiacts,  should  be  presented  annually  to  the  Legislature  and  the  public.  This 
would  have  the  two-fold  efiect  of  obtaining  that  information  which  would  enlighten 
tile  path  of  legislation  in  future,  and  of  operating  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the 
oareer  of  improvement  A  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  eye  of  the  State  is 
watohing  their  movementB,  and  that  their  actual  and  comparative  standing  is  to  be 
known  to  the  public,  can  hardly  fail  to  increase  the  fidelity  of  teachers,  the  indus- 
try of  pupils,  and  the  zeal  of  parents. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  system,  has,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  arisen 
diiefly  from  the  neglect  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  State.    No  measures  have 
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iaktm  to  iMertaiB  the  actra]  oonditioii  of  oommon  aehools.  Their  mtemal 
mttUigeiiMot,  their  charaoter  and  prospects,  have  not  soffioiently  engaged  the  at- 
teation  of  the  Legialatore. 

With  m  view  to  invigorate  and  improve  the  system,  the  eommittee  reoommend 
the  appointaient  of  a  snperintendcnt  of  oommon  schools,  whose  duty  it  shall  he  to 
reoommend  suitahle  books  to  the  adoption  of  school  visitors,  and  such  modes  of  in- 
■iruccioD  and  government  as  he  may  deero  most  expedient ;  and  from  the  reports 
€if  the  several  school  societies,  to  prepare  and  present  to  the  Legislature,  annually, 
a  report,  so  fiur  as  he  may  obtain  information,  showing  the  actual  condition  of  every 
imon  school  m  the  State,  together  with  Ids  proceedings  for  the  year. 


No  actioQ  was  taken  on  the  suggestions  with  which  this  report 
closes,  but  the  chairman,  has  lived  long  enough  to  see  that  feature 
of  State  supervision  become  a  part  of  the  school  system  of  thirty 
States,  although  at  the  time  it  was  recommeded  here  it  was  only 
recognized  in  the  school  system  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
report  was  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  in  connection  with  other 
agencies,  arrested  the  attention  of  individuals  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject. 

Early  in  1827,  a  society  was  formed  in  Hartford  ^  for  the  improve- 
ment of  common  schools,"  of  which  Hon.  Roger  Minot  Sherman, 
was  President,  and  the  Rev.  Horace  Hooker,  Rev.  Thomas  Robbins, 
D.  D.^  and  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  were  among  the  most  active 
inembers.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  first  society  of 
the  kind  established  to  advance  this  department  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  this  country.  At  a  meeting  of  the  society,  held  in  Hartford 
in  May,  1827,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  procure  information 
and  prepare  a  report.  This  committee,  of  whidi  Rev.  Dr.  Robbins, 
now  the  venerable  librarian  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society, 
was  chairman,  opened  a  correspondence  on  the  subject,  with  the 
friends  of  education  in  every  town  in  the  State,  and  a  report  was 
prepared  and  laid  before  the  Legislature  in  May  following. 

Grov.  Tomlinson  called  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  in 
1828  to  the  subject,  in  the  following  language : 

There  is  too  much  reason  to  conclude  that  the  liberal  endowment  of  conun<Hi 
aehools  has  occasioned  a  relaxation  of  the  praiseworthy  eflforts  to  extend  their  utility 
which  distingnisfaed  oar  fathers ;  and  that  many  have  already  &llen  into  the  too 
prevalent  error  of  undervaluing  and  neglecting  common  bleaungs,  because  an  un- 
fortunate deprivation  of  them  may  not  have  proved  their  real  worth. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

To  your  consideration  k  submitted  the  propriety  of  more  specifically  prescribing 
by  law  the  duties  of  the  school  visitors  with  additional  sanctions,  and  of  requiring 
the  board  in  each  society,  in  the  month  of  September  annually,  to  report  to  the 
•omptroller  the  quali6catioos  and  attainments  of  the  teachers  by  them  approved, 
the  number  of  visits  made  to  each  school,  the  letagth  of  time  a  school  shall  have 
been  taught  in  each  school  district,  the  branches  of  learning  taught  therein,  the 
pragnas  made  by  the  schools  in  their  respective  school  societies.  Ttae  operation  of 
<Mr  present  system  might  be  thus  oflScially  and  aoourately  ascertained,  and  a  body 
«f  InformBtion  coUeoted  highly  useful  in  guiding  future  legialatioB. 
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This  part  of  the  message  was  referred  to  a  ^  Joint  Committee  oh 
Common  Schools/'  of  which  Mr.  Hawlej  Olmsted  of  Wilton,  was 
chairman  on  the  part  of  the  House,  and  John  Alsop  of  Middletowiif 
OQ  the  part  of  the  Senate.  The  committee  coincided  with  the 
opinions  of  the  Groyernor,  ^  that  the  munificent  donation  on  the  pari 
of  the  State,  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  has  not  produced 
those  highly  beneficial  effects  which  might  have  been  reasonably 
anticipated  f  "  and  thej  are  fullj  aware  that  the  strong  rehance 
upon  the  annual  aid  derived  from  the  school  fund  is  accompanied 
by  a  correspondent  want  of  exertion  in  our  school  societies  and  dis- 
tricts." The  committee  concluded  with  introducing  a  Bill  for  a 
public  act,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  and  a  semi-annual  report  bj  school  visitors.  The 
duties  of  the  superintendent  were  thus  defined  in  the  second 
section : 

It  shaU  be  his  daty  to  reoommend  for  tbe  adoption  oi  the  icliool  Tuitora,  such 
books  to  be  used  in  the  aohools,  and  suoh  modes  of  instmotion  and  goTernment  as 
he  may  deem  most  judidoiis ;  he  shall  collect  and  diffuse  informatian  on  the  sub- 
ject of  elementary  education,  and  by  all  aoitable  means,  so  frr  as  he  may  be  aUe, 
enliffhten,  guide,  and  excite  the  teachers  and  school  Tisitors  to  a  faithful  discharge 
of  their  respectiTe  duties ;  he  shall  visit,  from  time  to  time,  the  several  counties 
within  the  State,  and  ascertain  so  &r  as  may  be  practicable,  the  condition  of  the 
schools  •,  he  shdl  annually  transmit  to  the  clerks  of  the  several  school  sodeties 
blank  forms  of  reports  for  the  use  of  the  school  visitors,  and  from  their  reports  and 
ether  sources  of  information,  shall  prepare  and  present  annually  to  the  General 
Assembly,  his  report  exhibiting  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  &e  condition  of 
every  common  school  in  the  State,  with  his  proceedings  during  the  year,  and  pro- 
pose such  modifioaUons  of  the  laws  relating  to  common  schools  as  he  may  deem 
expedient. 

In  the  discussions  which  took  place  in  legislative  halls,  in  asso- 
ciations of  the  friends  of  educational  improvement  and  in  the  public 
press,  on  the  subject  of  schools  and  school  systems  at  this  period, 
frequent  reference  was  made  to  the  experience  of  Connecticut.  In 
a  ''  Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  at  a  public  meeting  held  at 
the  State  House  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Nov.  11,  1828,"  a  letter 
written  by  the  Hon.  Roger  Minot  Sherman,  to  the  committee,  is 
published,  in  which,  after  giving  a  brief,  but  clear  exhibition  of  our 
school  system,  the  writer  adds  : 

Requiring  of  the  recipients  of  this  public  bounty  nothing  more  than  that  it  be 
expended  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  is  an  obvious  defect  in  this  system, 
hi  this  i)oint,  the  poli<^  adopted  in  the  State  of  New  York,  is  deserving  of  imita- 
tion. A  sum  proportioned  to  the  amount  received  from  the  State,  ought  to  be 
advanced  for  the  same  objects,  by  all  to  whom  it  is  distributed  excepting  the  indigent. 
Such  a  proposition  would  causea  valuable  augmentation  of  the  revenues  of  teachers, 
and  in  that  wav  command  services  of  a  higher  character.  But  1  should  not  con«de» 
that  as  its  highest  excellence.  We  know  from  common  and  universal  experience, 
that  little  interest  is  felt  in  that  which  demands  neither  expense  nor  attention.  Our 
country  is  afSnent,  and  pecuniary  means  may  be  commanded  for  whatever  we  have 
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tt«  wtU  to  perfena.  Few,  oomparatiFely,  are  ao  indigent  as  to  need  charitable  aid 
in  the  education  of  their  children.  A  puUio  fond  for  the  instmotion  of  youth  in 
eommon  lohoofci,  is  of  no  comparative  worth  aa  a  meana  of  relieving  want  A 
Uglier  valoe  woold  oondat  in  ita  being  made  on  instrument  for  exciting  generul 
exerlMH,  for  tbe  attainment  of  that  important  end.  In  proportion  as  it  exdtea  and 
foBlen  a  aalntary  leal,  it  ia  a  pnblio  bleaaing.  It  may  have  on  any  other  principle 
at  application,  a  ccmtrary  tendency,  and  become  worae  than  Haeleaa.    It  may  he 

C1ly  qoeationed  whether  the  sohod  fund  haa  been  of  any  nae  in  Connecticut  It 
fumiahed  a  aupfdy  where  there  was  no  defideney.  Content  with  tbe  ancient 
alBodard  of  aofaool  inatmetion,  the  people  have  permitted  the  ezpenae  of  auataininir 
it  to  be  taken  off  their  hands,  and  have  aimed  at  nothmg  higher.  They  expended 
aboot  an  equal  sum  before  the  school  fund  existed.  Ihey  would  willingly  pay 
asventy  thousand  doUars  more,  if  made  a  condition  of  receiving  the  State  bounty, 
and  thus  the  amount  would  be  doubled,  for  an  object  in  which  they  would  thin 
§bA  that  they  had  aome  concern. 

In  the  same  report  there  is  a  letter  bj  President  Wajland,  of 
Brown,  University,  in  Providence,  R.  L,  in  which  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  legislative  eflbrt  should  be  directed  to  the  acoumulft- 
Ikn  and^stribntion  of  large  funds  to  be  appropriated  to  this  olijeot  I  am  disposed 
%>  beBeve  diat  this  opinion  is  erroneous.  Funds  are  Suable  in  this  case  as  a  eon- 
4taua<,  not  aa  an  aUmeni.  They  should  never  be  so  large  aa  to  render  a  con- 
aideraUe  degree  of  personal  effort  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  unnecesBary.  Tbe 
vntvctaal  law  of  divine  providence,  in  the  distribution  of  its  fisivors,  is  on  the  princi- 

bof  pad  jnr9  fue.  The  adoption  of  any  other,  except  in  the  case  of  absolute 
leasness,  is  so  fiur  as  I  have  observed,  pernicious.  W itness  the  effect  of  funds 
for  the  support  of  the  ministry.  A  fnna  is  only  useful,  in  this  sort  of  case,  in  so 
te  as  it  induoss  men  to  help  themselves.  If  they  help  themselves  without  it,  ao 
mooh  the  better.  As  soon  as  they  are  aware  of  the  value  of  education,  and  it  haa 
devated  them  to  a  certain  point  of  moral  acquisition,  they  will  not  want  it ;  Nay, 
if  it  be  eonlintted  after  they  have  arrived  at  this  point,  I  think  it  may  be  injuriom 
in  its  effect  If  it,  for  instance,  be  so  large  as  to  give  some  sort  of  education  to 
every  one,  and  every  one  is  sufficiently  desirous  of  education  to  take  it  for  nothing, 
bat  not  enough  so  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  it,  a  community  wQl  soon  suppose  that  it 
ia  not  worth  paying  for,  and  will  soon  care  very  little  about  the  thing,  and  only 
desire  the  most  meagre  representative  of  it  A  fund,  under  these  circumstances, 
efieetaally  TCtards  education.  It  may  keep  a  community  fh>m  absolute  ignorance, 
Irat  it  will  fotally  prevent  them  from  making  the  exertion  neceasary  to  acquire  an 
edneation  of  any  material  value.  Nor  is  this  a  purely  imaginary  case.  In  Con- 
Beetient,  if  I  have  not  been  misinformed,  this  result  has  already  taken  place. 

The  committee  of  which  the  Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  was 
a  member,  add : 

That  the  Connecticut  system  does  produce  the  result  of  repressing  the  liberality 
«f  the  people  toward  thia  object  of  benovolence,  and  leads  them  inta  tbe  habit  oif 
relytng  upon  the  public  money,  to  tbe  neglect  of  edncatwn  in  most  of  their  districta, 
daring  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  we  have  the  best  reasons  for  believing. 
And  yet  this  is  the  very  system,  defective  as  it  is,  and  opposed  to  the  plainest 
pffiaoiples  of  poKoy,  which  some  amongst  us  wish  to  see  adopted  in  New  Jersey. 

In  the  same  year,  (1827,)  Hon.  A.  C.  Flagg,  Superintendent  of 
C}ommon  Schools  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  his  annual  report, 
fortifies  an  opinion  expressed  by  him  in  reference  to  the  schools  of 
that  State,  that  the  distribution  of  money  however  liberal,  is  not  of 
itself  sufficient  to  insure  the  establishment  of  good  schools,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  experience  of  Connecticut;  and  in  a  subsequent  re- 
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port  he  holds  the  foUowing  language—^  If  the  mere  distribution  of 
money  from  a  State  fund,  would  produce  good  schools,  it  might  be 
inferred  that  those  in  Ck>nnecticut  were  much  superior  to  our  own. 
But  even  there,  with  an  ample  fund,  there  is  much  complaint  in  re- 
gard to  the  low  state  of  common  school  education."  A  few  ycaxs 
later,  his  successor,  Hon.  John  A.  Dix,  in  a  report  on  the  common 
schools  of  that  State,  remarks,  that  the  experience  of  Connecticut 
shows,  ^  that  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  inhabitants  decline  in  amount  with  almost  uniform  regularity, 
as  the  contributions  from  a  public  fund  increase." 

In  Massachusetts,  a  vigorous  effort  was  commenced  by  James  G. 
Cartel;  and  others,  in  1824,  to  improve  the  public  schools  and  other 
means  of  popular  education.  Among  the  plans  suggested  was  one 
for  the  estabUshment  of  a  school  of  practical  science,  to  give  com- 
pleteness to  the  system  of  common  schoob  and  as  a  nuisexy  for 
schoolmasters.  A  committee  of  the  Legislature,  of  which  Theo- 
dore Sedgwick,  of  Stockbridge,  was  chairman,  in  reference  to  the 
experience  of  Connecticut,  in  a  report  submitted  in  1826,  remark — 
^  We  trust,  therefore,  that  whatever  the  State  shall  hereafter  think 
it  expedient  to  do,  they  will,  in  no  event  run  into  the  enor  of  at- 
tempting to  reUeve  the  towns  from  the  responsibility  of  taking  that 
care  of  the  schools,  which  necessarily  forces  upon  individuals,  the 
high  and  interesting  duty  of  taking  care  of  them,  and  will  adopt 
no  principle  of  providing  for  common  schools,  which  does  not  force 
upon  the  towns,  as  a  general  rule  a  proportionate  provision  on  their 
part."  ^  No  school  fund  could  greatly  improve  our  schools,  while 
the  instructors  are  so  lamentably  deficient.  While  we  would  avoid 
the  gross  indelicacy  of  speaking  unfavorably  of  the  schools  of  our 
sister  States,  it  is  due  to  truth,  that  we  should  mention  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  of  Connecticut,  to  show  that  we  want  not  only 
more  competent  school  funds,  but  also  a  fund  of  competent  knowl- 
edge in  the  instructors.'^  The  foregoing  suggestions  were  heeded, 
and  although  the  plan  proposed  by  the  committee  was  not  adopted 
in  form,  the  State  did  a  few  years  afterwards  establish  seminaries 
*  for  the  education  of  teachers,  and  impose  increased  pecuniary  obli- 
gations on  the  towns.  And  thus  in  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century — a  period  of  time  measured  by  the  lifetime  of  a  genera- 
tion— the  amount  of  money  raised  by  tax  on  property  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  schools,  has  more  than  quadrupled,  and  the  State, 
instead  of  becoming  poorer  by  this  large  annual  expenditure,  has 
increased  still  more  rapidly  in  wealth.  The  productive  power  of 
her  people  in  the  workshop,  and  the  fields,  and  in  every  form  of 
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labor-saving^  and  power-increasing  invention,  has  been  greatly  mul- 
tiplied by  the  better  education  given  in  the  public  schools.  In  the 
meantime,  a  State  School  Fund  has  been  established  in  Massa- 
chusetts, but  its  annual  income,  instead  of  being  paid  to  the  towns 
to  diminish  the  amount  to  be  raised  their  by  tax,  is  paid  only  on 
condition  that  a  sum  larger  than  was  before  raised,  shall  be  levied 
and  applied  to  school  purposes. 

We  might  multiply  these  references  to  the  estimation  in  which 
the  school  system  of  Connecticut  began  to  be  regarded  in  States, 
in  which  it  was  once  looked  to  as  an  example.  But  we  will 
refer  to  only  one  more  document  of  the  kind. 

In  1829,  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  requested  the  Rev.  B.  O. 
Peers,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Woods,  President  of  the  University,  '<  to  com* 
municate  any  information  which  they  may  possess  upon  the  sub* 
ject  of  common  schools,  and  which  in  their  opinion  would  aid  the 
L^slature  in  selecting  the  best  system  for  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky/*' In  the  proceedings  of  that  body,  in  the  year  following, 
appears  a  '^  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Education  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,"  embodjring  a  communication  from  Mr.  Peers, 
who,  it  appears,  ^  repaired  to  New  England,  and  all  other  portions 
of  the  country,  where  popular  education  had  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  legislation,  that  from  printed  documents,  personal  observa- 
tion, and  conversation  with  intelligent  men,  who  could  state  the 
imperfection  of  existing  system,  together  with  the  remedies  which 
had  been  suggested,  he  might  present  the  collective  experience  of 
the  nation.''  In  this  communication  considerable  prominence  is 
given  to  the  experience  of  Connecticut. 

The  ezperienoe  of  Connecticut,  ii  too  mature  and  too  rich  in  instmotion  as  to 
the  tendency  of  Tarioiis  and  opposite  modes  of  encouraging  education,  to  be  paawd 
orer  hastily ;  I  shall,  therefore,  state  some  of  the  changes  which  her  system  has 
mdergone,  from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  present  time. 

After  alluding  to  the  enactments  of  1650  and  1690,  Mr.  Peers 
proceeds: 

In  the  year  1700,  a  law  passed  which  placed  the  common  schools  of  Connecti- 
cvt  on  the  foundation  where  they  continued,  with  little  variation,  until  since  the 
-establishment  of  the  present  fund  in  1795.  It  was  then  required  that  in  cTery* 
town  having  seventy  or  more  householders,  a  antttant  school  should  be  kept, 
and  whore  tnere  were  less  than  seventy,  a  school  should  be  kept  half  the  year.  It 
was  likewise  enacted,  that  the  inhabitants  of  every  town  should  pay  forty  shtUin|pi 
on  every  thousand  pounds  of  taxable  property,  estimated  according  to  a  rule  pre- 
scribed by  the  Legislature  m  their  general  system  of  taxation,  for  the  support  of 
the  schoolmaster,  to  be  collected  with  the  public  or  county  tax ;  and  if  any  town 
felled  to  provide  a  schoolmaster  according  to  law,  this  sum  to  be  collected  and 
paid  to  the  county  treasury,  as  a  fine  upon  such  negligent  town.  Where  this  fund 
was  insufficient  to  support  the  school,  the  deficiency  was  to  be  made  up,  one  half 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  the  other  half  by  the  parents  or  masten  of 
theohildreiL  • 
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The  seTeral  olianges  in  the  details  of  the  ■yttem  did  not  originate  in  any  inata- 
bility  of  purpose,  but  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  delinqoencies  of  certain 
towns,  where,  from  various  causes  the  existing  penalties  were  insufficient  to  secure 
to  the  laws  a  prompt  and  entire  execution.  The  clause  in  the  law  of  1700,  by 
which  a  tax  of  forty  shillings  on  every  thousand  pounds  was  collected  through  the 
colony  for  the  support  of  instructors,  and  by  which  the  benefit  of  thie  tax  taoa 
limited  to  thoee  tawne  which  eupported  echoole  the  time  preeeribed  by  iaw, 
undoubtedly  contains  the  efficient  measure  which  secured  the  object  bo  long  aimed 
at,  the  universal  establishment  of  common  schools.  The  tax  for  schools  being 
collected  with  the  county  tax^  had  not  the  odium  attached  to  it  of  a  fine  incurred 
by  delinquencies ;  while  it  was  attended  with  all  the  advantages  which  such  a 
fine  could  promise.  It  was  left  to  the  option  of  the  towns,  whether  they  would 
make  the  neceasanr  addition  to  the  public  money,  and  expend  it  Ibr  the  purpose 
designated  by  the  Legislature,  or  after  it  had  been  collected,  leave  it  for  the  com- 
mon and  ordinary  uses  of  the  country.  The  consequence  was  such  as  had  been 
anticipated  fh>m  the  law,  and  schools  were  every  where  maintained. 

From  what  is  known  of  the  state  of  the  schools,  as  well  as  from  universal  tra- 
dition, it  appears  that  the  laws  were  now  rigidly  executed ;  a  school  wus  brought 
to  every  man^s  door :  the  poor  and  even  the  slave,  were  always  within  the  reach 
of  instruction ;  and  nence,  for  more  than  a  century  in  Connecticut,  a  native  of 
mature  age,  who,  in  the  language  of  the  old  statutes,  "  was  unable  to  read  tho 
^Dglish  language,"  has  been  locked  on  as  a  prodigy. 

A  scheme  which  was  found  to  answer  thus  completely,  for  nearly  100  years,*  all 
the  purposes  desired,  might  have  been  supposed  worthy  of  continuance ;  but  upon 
the  establishpicnt  of  the  present  fimd  m  1795,  it  exporienoed  a  total  revolution. 
The  result  of  the  present  system,  however,  in  comparison  with  the  former,  are  far 
from  recommending  the  creation  of  an  immense  fimd .  Indeed  its  influence  has  been 
evidently  injurious.  Nothing  has  been  gained  as  to  time  by  the  schools  from  the 
operation  of  the  fund,  nor  have  the  qualifications  of  instructors  been  increased,  or 
the  branches  of  instruction  multiplied  through  its  influence.  Tlie  only  end  (it 
can  not  be  called  an  advantage)  gained  by  tho  fund,  has  been  relief  fVom  taxation. 
'*  Where  means  so  ample  and  imposing  are  provided,  we  look,  of  course,  for  some 
nnnsual  and  splendid  result  To  be  informed  that  a  fimd  which  enables  a  commu- 
nity no  larger  than  Connecticut,  to  expend  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year 
on  schools,  and  which  will  soon  afibrd  ninety  or  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year  for  the  same  object,  produces  no  visible  effect,  except  in  diminishing  taxation, 
and  that  the  whole  benefit  is  limited  to  the  pocket,  much  as  we  admire  thrift  and 
good  management^  leaves  on  our  minds,  to  say  the  least,  a  strouff  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment A  school  fimd,  according  to  the  common  rules  oi  judging,  ought 
to  profit  the  schools  as  well  as  the  supporters." 

The  next  remark  I  shall  make  respecting  the  defects  of  the  New  England  and 
New  York  systems  of  popular  education,  is,  that  without  some  essential  changes, 
they  must  defeat  the  patriotic  and  cardinal  object  they  have  in  view,  viz.,  the 
union  of  the  children  of  all  classes,  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  as  to  opportuni- 
ties of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement 

Indeed  they  are  already,  in  some  cases,  particularly  in  Connecticut,  producing 
that  very  discrimination  between  rich  and  poor,  whicn  above  all  things  they  aim 
to  prevent,  and  are  accelerating  the  classification  of  the  members  of  society,  ao- 
*cording  to  their  wealth. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  this  tendency,  was  made  known  to  me  by  the  ac- 
knowledgment and  complaint  of  every  intelligent  gentleman  I  met  with  in  Con- 
necticut, and  the  reasons  for  it  are  obvious.  Education  in  the  free  schools,  has, 
in  reality,  been  so  much  cheapened  in  more  senses  than  one,  that  all  those  who 
can  help  themselves,  will  not  accept  of  it,  even  as  a  gratuity,  and  are  consequently 
providing  select  private  schools  for  their  children,  in  whicn,  by  the  payment  of 
liberal  salaries,  they  engage  the  services  of  men  of  talents  and  attainments. 

The  only  possible  way  in  which  this  separation  of  the  children  of  the  rich  and 
p0(Nr,  and  the  existence  of  two  sets  of  schools,  plebeian  and  partician,  can  be  pre- 
vented, is,  to  make  the  State  schools  such  as  will  satisfy  the  rich,  in  short,  the 
bnst  that  can  be  had.    To  aooomplisl^  this,  it  is  indispensable  that  it  be  made  the 
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laterert  of  men  of  talents,  to  fit  thenuelves  for  the  bnaineai  of  instniction  a»  a 
profenton. 

Look  at  thic  kIiooIb  of  Boston,  the  pride  of  that  literary  capital,  and  the  ao- 
knonrledged  models  for  the  Union. 

At  the  head  of  these  institutions,  public  and  private,  yon  will  find  gentlemen  of 
the  first  respectability  for  talents  and  acquirements,  almost  without  exception,  col- 
lege gredoates ;  some  of  whom  have  even  abandoned  the  profession  of  medicine 
and  law  for  that  of  tcuiching ;  and  why  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  Because  it 
was  their  interest.  The  salaries  of  those  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  city,  vary 
from  $800  to  $2,500  per  annum,  whilst  many  of  the  proprietors  of  private  schools, 
receive  80  and  100  dollars  a  year  for  tuition,  from  each  of  80,  100,  and  in  somo 
cases  150  pupils. 

Contrast  with  this  the  state  of  things  in  Connecticut,  where  abont  the  time  of 
thanksgiving,  the  roads  will  be  lined  with  young  cultivators  of  the  soil,  who,  not 
being  able  to  find  in  winter  employment  for  their  hands,  intinerate  the  country. 
Tending  the  services  of  their  head  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  accepting  of  salaries 
of  from  five  to  twenty  dollars  a  month. 

In  the  one  case  yon  will  find  a  proud  and  honorable  satisfaction  with  their 
achools ;  in  the  other,  universal  complaint,  societies  for  the  improvement  of  com- 
mon schools,  petitions  to  the  legislature  for  reform,  a  dissatisfikction  with  the  efiects 
of  their  fund,  almost  amounting  to  a  wish  for  its  annihilation,  a  drain  of  scholars 
from  the  pnUio  to  the  private  schools,  and  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  fortifying 
itself  by  becoming  an  aristocracy  of  Uteratnre. 

These  representations,  so  far  from  operating  against  the  interests  of  the  poor, 
are  expressly  designed  and  calculated  to  promote  them.  If  it  be  true,  that 
"  knowledge  is  power,"  and  that  there  is  the  connection  asserted  between  liberal 
salaries  and  the  employment  of  talents,  and  between  the  employment  of  talents 
and  good  education,  whose  fruit  is  knowledge,  how,  I  would  ask,  can  the  un- 
suspected ascendency  of  the  rich  be  more  effectually  secured,  than  by  putting  off 
the  poor  in  means,  with  the  present  of  a  poor  education  7  Only  allow  the  rich, 
(no  matter  under  what  pretext,  whether  of  philanthropy  or  patriotism,  or  inter- 
est,) to  prescribe  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  they  prescribe  their  condition  and 
relative  importance.  If  any  thing  be  anti-republican,  it  certainly  is  so,  directly  or 
bidirectly  to  maintain,  that  although  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  is  not  too  much  to 
expend  for  the  mental  improvement  of  the  son  of  the  wealthy  merchant,  lawyer 
and  physician,  a  two  dollar  education,  (the  estimated  cost  of  public  school  instruc- 
tion in  Connecticut,)  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  or  in  other 
wmda,  the  mass  of  our  fellow-citizens. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  if  the  aggregate  property  of  the  community  is  so  far 
a  common  fund,  that  it  is  responsible  for  the  instruction  of  all  its  children,  then  it 
IS  peculiarly  the  interest  of  the  poor,  that  the  education  imparted,  should  be  of  the 
very  beat  character  ;  for  if  a  liberal  expenditure  of  funds  be  necessary  to  secure 
it,  it  is  not  from  them,  but  from  the  property  and  property  holders  of  the  xx>untry, 
that  these  funds  must  be  obtained. 

This  language  is  widely  different  from  that  in  which  the  system 
of  our  State  was  spoken  of  in  a  legislative  document  of  Kentucky, 
in  1822.  ^'  The  Connecticut  system  originated  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  having  undergone  a  variety  of 
modifications  has  hecome  an  example  for  other  States,  and  the  ac!- 
miration  of  the  Union." 

On  the  10th  of  November,  1830,  a  Convention  of  Teachers,  and 
other  friends  of  education  was  held  in  Hartford,  of  which  Noah 
Wehster,  LL.  D.,  was  president,  S.  H.  Huntington  and  Asa  Childs, 
secretaries ;  and  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  Dr.  J.  L.  Comstock,  and 
W.  M.  Holland,  Esq.,  committee  of  arrangements.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey,  President  of  Amherst  Col- 
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lege,  bj  Rev.  Gustavns  F.  Davis,  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Hartford, 
ou  the  qualifications  of  teachers ;  by  Dr.  Webster,  on  the  English 
language ;  by  Dr.  William  A.  Alcott,  on  the  location,  construction, 
warming  and  ventilation  of  school-houses,  and  by  Rev.  William  C. 
Woodbridge,  on  the  introduction  of  Music  into  common  schools. 
The  convention  was  numerously  attended,  the  lectures  were  able 
and  practical,  and  the  discussions  animated.  Nearly  all  the  ad- 
dresses were  subsequently  repeated  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
published  and  widely  circulated.  The  same  good  seed,  scattered 
elsewhere,  was  followed  by  a  more  immediate  and  abundant  har- 
vest, than  in  our  own  State ;  although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  convention  accomplished  a  good  purpose  here,  by  leading  to  in- 
quiry and  discussion.  The  address  of  Dr.  Humphrey  excited  much 
interest,  and  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Brownell,  Hon.  Timothy  Pitkin,  and 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Groodrich,  were  appointed  by  the  convention  to 
request  a  copy  for  publication.  The  following  extracts  are  taken 
from  the  printed  copy : 

Our  ancestors  knew  that  a  privilege  which  oostB  the  people  nothing,  is  never 
dnly  estimated,  and  is  never  improved  to  the  best  advantage.  Accordingly,  while 
they  raised  moderate  sums  for  the  support  of  their  schools  by  eeneral  taxation,  so 
as  on  the  one  hand  to  encourage  and  help  the  po<Mr,  Uiey  would  not,  on  the  other, 
place  those  schools  on  such  independent  ground,  that  they  could  be  sustained 
without  individual  efibrts  and  sacrifices.  Every  district  was  laid  under  the  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  some  kind  of  assessment,  for  the  support,  in  part  at  least,  of 
competent  instructors.  Many  parents  were  obliged  to  make  very  great  exertions 
to  pay  their  district  taxes ;  and  all  felt  a  deeper  interest  in  the  improvement  of  their 
children  than  they  would  have  done,  had  the  whole  expense  of  schooling  them 
been  defrayed  from  the  public  treasury. 

The  strong  interest  which  our  fathers  felt  in  the  prosperity  of  their  schools  was 
manifested  both  in  the  choice  of  teachers,  and  in  a  kind  of  spontaneous  general 
oversight  As  they  had  to  pay  money  out  of  their  own  pockets  for  schooling,  they 
want^  instructors  who  would  earn  their  wages,  and  they  were  accustomed  to  keep 
their  eyes  upon  the  master  all  winter.  If  he  was  idle,  they  knew  it.  If  he  was  in- 
different about  the  proficiency  of  his  scholars,  they  marked  it.  If  he  was  incom- 
petent, they  were  not  likely  to  employ  him  again.  They  were  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  schools  often,  that  they  might  know  their  condition  and  mark  their 
progress,  in  every  branch  of  study.  They  taught  and  questioned  their  children  in 
the  long  winter  evenings  at  home  ^  and  in  various  other  ways  co-operated  so 
actively  with  the  teachers,  that  much  was  accomplished  in  a  little  time.  To  say 
that  a  great  part  of  this  productive  stimulus,  emanated  ilrom  the  district  assess- 
ments already  alluded  to,  is  only  raying,  that  human  nature  was  the  same  then 
as  it  is  now.  It  required  that  kind  of  excitement  which  all  the  school  funds  in 
the  world  can  never  produce. 

Long  within  my  own  memory,  the  common  schools  of  Connecticut,  were  thought 
by  well  informed  strangers,  as  well  as  by  our  own  citizens,  to  be  in  a  more  heathfnl 
and  flourishing  condition  than  those  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Do  they 
still  retain  this  enviable  pre-eminence  7  Who  will  venture  to  answer  this  question 
in  the  affirmative  ?  One  Uiing  is  certain — the  opinion  extensively  prevails,  both 
at  homo  and  abroad,  that  your  primary  schools  have  been  for  years  on  the  decline, 
while  those  of  some  other  States  have  been  in  a  rapid  advancement.  You,  gentle- 
men, have  now  assembled  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  a  deprivation,  so  unfavora- 
ble to  the  character  and  prosperity  of  Connecticut,  and  to  devise  ways  and  means 
for  restoring  her  to  her  proper  rank  in  the  great  republic  of  popular  education. 
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Tlie  great  eaoae,  then,  of  afuitby  and  decline,  is,  in  my  deliberate  jodoment,  to 
be  flooght  Ibr,  in  yoor  princely  achool  fond.  And  bere  I  am  auttained,  as  yon 
w«fl  know,  by  the  voice  of  many  of  the  most  enlightened  friends  of  education  in 
the  State.  If  I  am  right,  the  honor  of  the  dtsoovery  belongs  to  them,  and  not  to 
me.  If  I  am  wrong,  I  err  in  common  with  men,  whose  opinions  have  always  been 
considered  as  entitled  to  great  respect  I  revere  the  memory  of  those  civil  fathers, 
who  in  disposing  of  the  Weitern  Reserve,  resolved  to  consolidato  the  avails  into  a 
permanent  fnnd,  for  the  encouragement  and  support  of  schools.  It  was  a  noble 
design.  And  though  I  have  sometimes  regretted  that  the  academies  can  receive 
no  nd  from  the  ftmd,  I  am  by  no  means  sure,  that  the  exclusive  appropriation 
of  the  income  to  common  district  schools,  is  not  the  wisest  and  best  that  could 
have  been  made.  I  honor  the  men,  who  have  hitherto  managed  this  j^reat 
fond,  with  so  much  ability,  integrity,  and  success ;  and  if  any  means  can  be  de- 
vised to  make  it  raise  the  standiutl  of  common  education,  which  it  certainly  ought 
to  do,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  amount  greatly  increased.  But  as  matters  now 
stand,  and  as  the  income  is  annually  distributed  according  to  law,  I  am  persuaded, 
that  the  benevolent  intentions  of  those  who  established  the  fund,  are  frustrated. 
The  children  of  the  State  would  be  better  educated  without  it. 

There  are  no  such  uniform  and  stubborn  truth-tellers  in  the  world,  as  &cts ; 
and  what  ia  their  testimony  in  the  case  before  us  7  If  this  testimony  has  not 
been  most  erroneously  reported,  there  is  a  prevailing  indifierenoe  with  regard  to 
the  standard  of  common  education,  which  is  humiliating  and  alarming.  A 
school  ia  kept  in  every  district,  long  enough  to  expend  the  public  money,  as  a 
matter  of  coarse.  But  how  obvious  a  decline  of  interest  is  there  among  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  How  much  less  particular  are  parents  and  school 
eommittees  than  they  used  to  be,  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  How  much  more 
osential  is  the  qnaliBcation  of  cheapneM,  in  the  opinion  of  manVf  than  almost  any 
other.  How  few  and  fiir  between,  are  die  visits  of  parents  to  the  schools  of  their 
respective  districts,  and  how  remiss  are  they,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  duty  of 
superintending  the  evening  stodies  of  their  children  at  home.  I  appeal  to  the 
members  of  this  Convention,  whether  the  question,  *^  How  long  will  the  public 
money  last  f"  is  not  far  more  common,  than,  **  How  long  ought  the  school  to  be 
kept  r'  How  good  an  education  are  we  bound  to  £^ve  our  children  considering 
the  age  and  country  in  which  we  live  ?'* 

Very  many,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  rely  upon  your  noble  school  fund  to 
do  every  thing  for  their  frmilies,  whether  the  teachers  whom  they  employ  are 
qualified,  or  unqualified — whether  their  children  go  to  school,  or  stay  at  home. 
Your  two  millions  of  dollars,  appears  to  be  regarded  by  multitudes,  as  an  immense 
water-power,  which  has  been  gradually  accumulated  from  a  thousand  rills,  under 
the  eye  and  direction  of  the  most  skillful  civil  engineers  in  the  State,  and  which 
ODght,  in  aU  reason,  to  propel  the  whole  machinery  of  education,  without  any  other 
superintendence,  but  that  of  your  worthy  Commissioner  and  Treasurer  at  the  pen- 
stock. And  they  marvel,  that  with  such  a  momentum,  any  of  the  wheels  should 
move  sluggishly. 

The  truth  is,  that  more  than  twice  as  much  is  necessary  to  give  them  a  tderable 
education ;  and  of  coarse  the  schools  can  never  flourish— oan  never  be  well  taught, 
even  daring  half  the  year,  where  additional  funds  are  not  raised  in  one  form,  or 
another.  How  shall  Uiey  be  raised  ?  Several  practicable  methods  will  occur  to 
every  mind.  Each  school  society  may  be  employed  to  tax  itself  to  any  reasonable 
amoont,  as  is  the  case  in  Massachusetts— or  each  district  may  agree  to  raise  so 
much  Qpon  the  scholar — or  when  the  public  money  is  expended,  a  subscription 
paper  may  be  circulated  for  the  signature  of  all  those  who  are  willing  to  continue 
the  schools  longer.  Either  of  these  methods  is  far  better  than  an  entire  depend- 
ence upon  the  fund.  But  there  is  another  still,  which  appears  to  me  to  promise 
much  more  general  and  efficient  aid  to  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

Let  your  enlightened  legislature,  after  the  example  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
pass  a  law,  requiring  every  town  to  raise  a  sum  for  the  support  of  common  schools, 
equal  at  least,  to  what  it  draws  from  the  public  treasury.  Such  a  law,  I  have  no 
doubt,  would  work  wonders.  It  would  wake  up  an  interest  which  is  now  unfelt 
It  would  make  parents  every  where  feel  that  they  have  something  to  do.  It 
would  enable  the  districts  to  offer  liberal  wagea,  and  to  continue  their  reapeotiTa 
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■ohoolfl  much  longer  than  ie  now  cnstomary.  In  thw  way,  your  pubL'o  Aindi  might 
beooRie  a  great  public  blesaiDg.  It  would  do  all  that  a  fund  oan  do.  That  ia,  it 
would  help  the  people  by  encouraging  them  to  help  themselves. 

Now  till  something  of  this  kind  be  done,  to  give  a  new  and  more  healthful  tarn 
to  your  school  system,  I  apprehend  it  will  continue  to  languish,  in  spite  of  all  the 
ordinary  stimulants  which  can  be  applied.  You  may  exhort  the  people,  as  earn- 
estly as  you  will,  to  cast  off  their  apathy  and  put  their  hands  to  the  work  of  resus- 
citation. Tou  may  give  a  new  change  to  your  committees  and  visitors  every 
month,  and  they  may  discharge  their  respective  duties  with  commendable  fidelity — 
but  till  yon  can  reach  the  main-spring  of  general  action — till  you  can  rouse  the 
dormant  and  mighty  energies  of  a  free  and  intelligent  population,  the  common 
schools  of  Connecticut  can  never  again  assume  that  pre-eminent  rank  which  they 
so  long  and  so  proudly  held  in  the  noble  rivalry  of  popular  education. 

Much,  undoubtedly,  can  be  done,  to  wake  up  Uie  slumbering,  and  to  inspirit  the 
phlegmatic,  by  free  and  animated  discussion  in  your  public  journals ;  by  State  and 
local  conventions ;  by  fervid  and  reiterated  appeals  to  parents,  teachers,  and  school 
visitors ;  but  these  and  such  like  means,  (excuse  me  for  once  more  repeating,) 
will  prove  insufficient.  Nothing  quickens  the  great  body  of  mankind,  like  a 
desire  to  get  the  worth  of  money  which  they  pay  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
Oblige  them  to  settle  with  the  schoolmaster,  in  part,  ft-om  the  avails  of  their  own 
forms  and  shops,  and  they  will  take  care  whom  they  employ — ^bnt  release  them 
from  all  pecuniary  responsibility,  and  they  will  merely  inquire,  ^^  How  long  will 
the  public  money  last  V^ 

The  proposition  to  return  to  the  old  Connecticut  system  of  pro- 
perty taxation  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools  was  not  fa- 
vorably received  by  the  tax-payers. 

In  1831,  governor  Peters  in  his  message  remarks  :     , 

A  proper  inquiry  at  this  time  will  be,  whether  this  large  amount  (the  revenue 
of  the  school  fund)  has  been  applied  in  the  best  manner,  and  has  produced  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  rising  generation.  That  it  has  not  produced  that 
result  is  obvious  to  all  who  have  observed  the  indifference  with  which  the  appoali- 
tion  is  made,  and  the  subject  of  education  is  regarded. 

The  general  apathy,  the  deficient  qualifications  of  instructors,  and  the  neglect  of 
parents  and  guardians  to  sustain  them  in  regulating  and  governing  their  schools 
are  the  causes  of  much  of  the  evil  that  haugs  so  injuriously  upon  our  system  of, 
common  school  education. 

The  governor  thinks  that  "  a  tax  of  one  cent  on  the  dollar  of  the 
assessment  list,  collected  and  paid  for  the  benefit  of  the  district," 
would  remove  most  of  the  causes  above  enumerated.  During  the 
session  of  the  Legislature,  evening  meetings  were  held  in  the  State 
house,  at  which  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  of 
1830,  and  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  common  schools,  as 
gathered  from  communication  of  school  officers,  and  practical 
teachers,  was  read  by  Rev.  G.  F.  Davis,  of  Hartford,  and  Hon. 
Roger  Minot  Sherman.  The  subject  attracted  but  little  attention 
in  the  assembly,  while  the  claims  of  the  colleges  found  eloquent  and 
efficient  advocates,  and  a  grant  of  910,000  was  made  in  their 
behalf  From  the  statements  above  referred  to,  and  the  returns 
submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1828,  a  pamphlet  of  sixteen 
pages  was  made  up  and  published  with  the  title,  ^  Common  School 
System  of  Connecticut." 
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From  this  document  the  following  statistics  and  statements  are 
taken,  as  exhibiting  the  practical  working  of  the  school  system  at 
this  period. 

We  haTe  more  than  onoe  expressed  oar  oonviotion,  that  the  condition  of  ednca- 
tkm,  EQ  this  State,  when  compared  with  improvement  in  other  respects,  is  no  bet- 
ter than  it  was  before  the  fimd  was  provided,  nor  even  as  sood.  histmotion  had, 
indeed,  been  in  a  very  excellent  oondition  for  a  long  period.  For  sixty  years,  not 
an  individual  was  known  to  appear  before  the  courts  of  justice,  who  could  not 
write  his  name.  The  efieet  of  this  fund  has  been  that  which  may  always  be  ex- 
pected, where  he  who  is  able  and  habituated  to  earn  his  own  subsfetence,  is  sup- 
plied with  the  means  of  living  without  exertion.  The  State,  by  its  bounty,  has 
viitnally  declared  that  parents  need  no  longer  pay  for  the  instruction  of  their  chil- 
dren, (that  is,  for  their  tuition :)  and  the  habit,  and  the  sense  of  obligation  to  do 
this  duty,  were  destroyed  together.  The  State  has  been  made  exclusively  respon- 
Hhle,  and  it  has,  too  extensively,  been  deemed  sufficient  to  provide  such  teachers 
as  the  ftmd  would  pay  for. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  understand,  that  in  these,  and  the  following  statements, 
we  refer  to  ike  majority  of  the  1600  school  districts  of  Connecticut,  and  not  to 
ail.  We  know  that  there  are  many — ^we  hope  nveral  hundred^  honorabU  ex- 
eeptiono  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  (other  things  being  equal)  those  dis- 
tricts, which  either  from  neoesfity  or  choice,  depend  most  on  their  own  exertions, 
have  the  best  schools. 

The  visitors  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services.  Those  who  are  most 
"^  competent,''  after  a  few  years  of  laborious,  and  sometimes  thankless  service, 
generally  decline  a  re-appointment ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  board  is  often 
eomposed  in  part  of  men,  whose  want  of  knowledge,  or  ignorance  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching,  unfits  them  for  the  employment.  Of  course,  the  duties 
of  sdiool  visitors  are  either  neglected,  or  attended  to  as  a  mere  formality. 

In  those  societies  where  the  spirit  of  improvement  is  beginning  to  prevail,  the 
visitors  meet  soon  after  their  appointment,  organise  themselves,  and  adopt  certain 
rules  to  r^fulate  their  proceedings.  They  determine  the  standard  of  qualifications 
of  instructors,  and  give  notice  of  the  times  and  places  of  meeting  for  examinations. 
At  those  meetings,  the  candidate  undergoes  a  thorough  examination  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  an  English  education  which  their  rules  require  him  to  understand. 
But  these  examinations  are  wholly  of  a  theoretical  character.  The  object  is 
merely  to  ascertain  what  the  candidate  ibioios,  not  whether  he  can  communicate 
his  kiiowledge.  We  are  acquainted  with  one  society,  however,  in  which  the  visit- 
ors make  it  their  practice  to  require  a  candidate  whom  they  are  disposed  to 
apim>ve,  to  teach  one  month  upon  trial ;  when,  if  found  impotent  to  his  task, 
they  license  him :  if  not,  he  is  rejected. 

Bnt  in  by  fitf  ue  majority  of  cases,  the  visitors  hold  no  regular  meetings  for 
examining  teachers,  nor  adopt  any  rules  for  their  own  conduct.  If  the  candidate, 
either  alone  or  with  the  aid  of  the  committee  who  employs  him,  can  collect  two 
or  three  of  their  number,  they  proceed  to  examine  him,  but  their  examinations 
are  often  a  mere  formality ;  for  if  he  is  a  favorite  friend  or  acquaintance,  either  of 
the  district  committee  or  the  visitors,  or  if  he  has  ever  taught  before,  he  is  licensed 
almost  of  course.  At  most,  he  is  only  questioned  on  ihe  spelling-book  and  the 
ground  rules  in  arithmetic,  and  required  to  read  and  write  a  few  sentences. 

These  remarks,  however,  apply  particularly  to  arrangements  for  winter  schools ; 
for  there  is  stiU  less  attention  paid  to  the  qualifications  of  the  female  teachers  of 
summer  schools.  It  often  happens,  that  they  are  not  examined  at  all  ]  and  they 
are  still  more  rarely  visited  as  the  law  requires.  At  the  same  time,  the  teacher 
is  paid  from  the  public  fond,  to  obtain  a  share  of  which  the  society's  conmiittee 
are  accustomed  to  certify  that  the  sdiools  have  been  kept  in  all  reepecte  accord- 
ing to  law  I 

Bnt  the  visits  even  to  the  winter  schools,  though  less  frequently  omitted,  are 
nrely  of  much  consequence.  Although  invested  with  power  almost  unlimited,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  they  seldom  exercise  any  considerable  influence  over  the  con- 
oems  of  the  school,  either  to  aid  in  the  classification  of  the  pupils,  in  the  direction 
of  thdr  studies,  or  in  recommending  proper  books,  or  modes  of  instniotion. 
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Hiey  merely  enter  the  Bohool,  spend  a  short  time  in  hearing  brief  recitationB  in 
the  Tariooii  branches,  and  just  glancing  at  the  writing-boolu,  slates,  &c. ;  the^, 
after  making  a  few  oommon-place  remarks,  they  retire.  This  duty  is  also  sometimes 
performed  by  a  single  visitor,  althongh  the  law  expressly  requires  at  Uast  two. 
However  deficient  the  instructor  may  be  found,  we  have  known  but  one  in- 
stance of  displacement  at  these  visits ;  and  that  was  not  justified  by  public  opin- 
ion.  Besides,  these  visits  seldom  occupy  more  than  one-forth  of  a  day,  while  it 
is  impossible  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  most  schools  in  so  short  a  time.  In  some 
instances,  the  visitors  make  it  a  point  to  visit  three  schools  in  half  a  day ! 

Kot  only  are  those,  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  oversee  and  direct  the  schodi, 
justly  chargeable  with  neglect ;  but  parenU  manifest  a  great  want  of  interest  m 
the  subject.  Months  sometimes  pass  without  a  single  parent's  entering  the  school. 
Or  if  he  enters,  he  rctreati  as  soon  as  possible,  as  if  it  were  a  burden  to  remain. 
Parents  seldom  have  any  intercourse  with  the  instructor,  except  while  he  is  board- 
ing in  their  families.  IDiey  may  sometimes  be  induced  to  visit  the  school,  if  the 
instructor  gives  a  special  and  general  invitation.  Even  these  invitations  are, 
however,  umost  wholly  disregaraed  in  a  majority  of  the  districts  in  the  State, 
unless  notice  is  given  that  diiuogues  wiU  be  spoken,  or  other  extra  performances 
take  place.  In  snch  cases  a  considerable  number  attend.  A  gentleman  who  has 
often  obtained  permission  of  teachers  to  inquire  of  their  scholars  whether  their 
parents  ever  converse  with  them  at  home  on  the  subject  of  their  studies,  says  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  whole  school  to  answer  in  the  negative. 

Sunmer  schools  are  usually  opened  in  May,  those  for  the  winter  in  November. 
But  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  the  winter  school  does  not  commence  before  about 
the  first  of  December;  and  the  summer  schools  are  often  either  suspended, 
because  the  public  money  is  exhausted  on  the  previous  winter  school,  or  estab- 
lished by  a  feeble  and  stinted  contribution,  for  a  abort  time  only. 

Nothing  more  strikingly  evinces  the  paralyzing  effect  of  a  large  fund,  a»  ii  has 
been  kitkerto  appUed,  wen  the  indifference  which  prevails  almost  universally  in 
regard  to  setting  up  schools.  When  the  district  committee  warn  a  meeting,  only 
a  small  proportion  of  those  concerned  can,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  indilbed  to  attend ; 
and  within  a  few  years  it  has  often  happened  that  a  sufficient  number  could  not 
be  collected  to  transact  business  in  a  proper  and  legal  manner.  When,  however, 
the  people  of  a  district  are  collected,  their  inquiries,  so  for  as  regards  a  teacher, 
are  not  generally,  ^  Is  he  qualified  V — but '  what  are  his  terras  f '  and  ^  can  he  get 
a  certificate  7'  It  is  usually  understood  that  the  committee,  in  selecting  the  can- 
didate, will  keep  principally  in  view  the  amount  of  money  likely  to  be  received 
from  the  State  treasury  and  the  society  fund,  (when  one  exists)  and  employ  an 
instructor  for  such  a  length  of  time,  and  on  snch  terms,  as  will  just  absorb  that 
sum  and  no  more.  Ind^  they  are  often  directed  to  this  efkci  by  a  vote  of  the 
meeting.  If  a  small  sum  is  to  be  raised  by  taxatk>n  to  complete  tiie  payment  of 
the  expenses  at  the  close  of  the.  term,  it  is  usually  paid  with  for  greater  reluctance 
than  the  whole  expenses  were  jxiid  before  the  year  1795,  when  no  fund  existed. 
It  is  also  a  well-known  fiict,  that  before  that  period,  it  was  customary  to  continue 
the  schools  nearly  as  great  a  proportion  of  the  year  as  at  present ;  and  the  inter- 
est which  parents  and  the  public  at  large  manifested  in  their  welfare,  was  incom- 
parably greater. 

The  long  vacation  of  spring  and  autmnn,  besides  occupying  for  the  most  part 
those  portions  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  most  pleasant  and  agreeable  for  children 
to  attend  school,  have  a  very  unfortunate  dTect.  Children  lose  much  of  the 
knowledge  which  they  had  acquired  during  the  previeosterm ;  and  several  weeks 
are  taken  up  at  the  least,  in  regaining  what  they  had  lost 

Male  instructors  are  usually  emplc^ed  in  the  winter,  and  females  in  the  sum- 
mer. They  generally  board  in  the  fiimilies  of  the  district,  by  rotation.  This 
S'ves  them  an  opportunity  of  becoming  partially  acquainted  with  the  parents  of 
e  children  committed  to  their  charge,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  exposes  them 
to  many  inconveniences;  and  even  in  some  cases,  endangers  their  health. 
Besides,  it  often  happens,  that  they  are  left  destitute  of  a  regular  boarding-house 
for  a  day  or  two,  as  no  one  is  prepared  to  receive  them — in  consequence  of  which 
they  are  forced  to  repair  to  the  house  of  ihe  district  committee,  or,  if  extremely 
sensitive  on  this  point,  to  their  own  home  or  the  house  of  some  friend. 

The  average  compensation,  in  addition  to  board,  is  about  $11  a  month  for  maK) 
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tBMhers,  and  a  dollar  a  week  ibr  femakiL  Many  females,  however,  of  oonaideTa- 
Ue  ezperienoe,  teacL  at  75  oenta  a  week ;  and  some  whoae  experience  is  lees,  at 
62|,  or  eyen  50  oentB. 

(>ne  of  the  greatest  evils  which  exists  in  connection  with  the  conunon  schools 
of  Gonnecticat,  is  a  perpetual  change  of  teachere.  It  is,  indeed,  the  general 
belief  in  the  country  towns,  so  fiir  as  we  can  learn,  that  it  ie  better  for  thg  echool 
to  exchange  often.  We  are  inclined  to  think  this  opinion,  has,  till  recently,  been 
extending  in  that  State ;  for  30  years  ago,  it  was  more  common  for  an  instructor 
to  be  employed  two  successiye  seasons  in  the  same  school  than  now. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance  on  the  part 
of  tho  papib.  This  arises  from  various  sources.  One  principal  cause  is  the  neg- 
lect or  parsimony  of  parents.  Another  is  their  ignorance  of  the  loss  which  the 
pupil  actually  sustains  by  late  attendance  or  by  absence,  and  the  inconvenience  to 
which  it  subjects  the  teacher  and  the  class  to  which  the  pupil  belongs. 

Tile  whole  number  of  pupils  who  attend  the  winter  schools,  is,  upon  the  average, 
about  40  to  each  school ;  the  number  in  attendance  in  summer  is  much  less. 
However  great  the  number  of  pupils — and  there  are  sometimes  80  or  100, — only 
one  teacher  is  allowed.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  in  some  of  the  larger  towns, 
where  a  female  assistant  has  been  employed,  especially  during  the  winter.  The 
.  great  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  this  arrangement,  azid  even  its  economy^ 
seem,  however,  to  have  attracted  but  little  attention. 

Hie  size  of  school-houses  is  generally  much  too  small.  We  often  find  50  or 
60  pnpite  crowded  into  a  room,  twenty  feet  square,  or  twenty  by  eighteen  feet ;  of 
which  number,  30  write,  20  study  arithmetic,  and  a  few,  grammar  and  geography ; 
and  within  these  narrow  dimensions,  all  the  evolutions  of  the  school,  and  the  ar- 
rangement and  disbanding  of  classes,  are  to  be  performed,  and  room  found  f«r 
that  display  of  rules,  and  inkstands,  and  slates,  and  pencils,  and  maps,  which  those 
studies  commonly  involve.  Added  to  ail  this,  the  instructor's  table  or  desk,  and 
a  stove,  when  a  fireplace  Is  not  used,  are  all  comprehended  in  the  same  space ;  and 
to  crown  the  whole,  the  outer  clothes,  hats,  &o.,  of  half  a  hundred  pupils,  with 
Iheir  baskets  df  food  and  drmk,  are  sometimes  deposited  in  various  parts  of  the 
sebool>room.  How  is  it  possible  to  proceed  with  the  appropriate  exercises  of  the 
school,  engaged  in  this  manner  ? 

For  want  of  due  attention  to  temperature,  the  pupils  are  oft;en  annoyed  by  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  odd.  The  wood  is  not  commonly  kept  under  a  covering, 
but  is  left  in  the  open  air,  and  is  frequently  encrusted  with  ice,  wet  with  rain,  or 
buried  in  snow.  Sometimes  it  is  quite  green.  At  other  times,  it  is  cut  too  long. 
The  latter  is  a  very  common  evil.  But  it  is  an  evil  which  resolute  teachers  and 
seholaiB  know  how  to  overcome  more  readily  than  that  of  having  no  wood  at  all, 
which  sometimes  occurs.  In  some  cases,  schools  have  been  discontinued  several 
days  for  want  of  fueL 

Greater  attention  ought  also  to  be  paid  to  ihe  location  and  external  arrange- 
ment of  school-houses.  They  are  nsuiUly  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  centre 
of  tiie  district  Stagnant  muvhes  and  ponds,  or  what  is  scarcely  less  injurious, 
sandbanks,  in  their  immediate  vicinity  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Some  are 
even  placed  in  dose  contact  with  pounds  and  prisons,  whose  moral  influence  on 
little  children  can  not  but  be  un&vorable.  There  is  another  evil,  whose  immedi- 
ate results  are  of  .still  greater  magnitude.  Standing  as  a  majority  of  school- 
houses  do,  contiguous  to  dwellii^'Siouses,  and  bams,  and  indosures,  and  fruit 
trees,  and  gardens,  serious  difficulties  are  apt  to  arise  between  the  scholars  and 
the  owners.  Fences  are  apt  to  be  thrown  down,  herds  or  flocks  frightened,  fruits 
purloined,  &c.  In  seeking  to  avoid  or  prevent  uiese  and  other  kindred  sources  of 
ev3,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  locate  our  school-houses 
hi  a  wilderness  or  desert  But  we  can  not  avoid  insisting  on  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  selecting  airy,  shady,  healthy  situations ;  and  avoiding  villages  and 
puUic  roads,  which  expose  to  noise  and  dust,  as  weU  as  to  scenes  of  immoral  and 
Bometimes  indecent  example,  whether  in  the  centre  of  the  district  or  not 

A  few  districts  in  the  State  are,  even  now  destitute,  of  any  school-houses  at  all. 
In  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  one  of  the  wealthiest  towns,  there  were  in  1830  several 
instances  of  the  kind.  One  of  the  schools  occupied  a  chamber  in  a  dwelling- 
house  ;  another  a  very  small  shoemaker's  shop,  badly  constructed,  and  poorly 
)fght«jl 
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The  want  of  any  proper  play-ground  ia,  it  ia  believed,  a  tmiTersal  evil.  Tbe 
pnpila  are  compelled  to  eiercise  in  the  sohool-room,  or  in  the  open  public  road  or 
highway.  In  the  former  caae,  frequent  injury  arises  to  the  books,  the  benches, 
the  desks,  and  the  windows.  In  the  latter,  the  utmost  possible  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  being  covered  wi& 
mud  or  sand,  or  from  getting  into  fields,  and  exciting  the  prejudices  and  even 
hostility  of  the  neighbors.  No  fiict  can  be  better  proved  than  that  half  of  the  dif- 
ficulties, in  many  schools,  between  parents  and  teachers,  and  their  pupils,  have 
their  origin  in  these  circumstances ;  and  that  consequently  half  the  threats,  and 
punishments,  and  painftd  feelings,  and  hatred  of  books  and  study,  which  exist, 
might  easily  be  prevented  by  a  proper  attention  to  this  subject,  and  without  in- 
volving much  additional  expense.  We  are  even  of  opinion  that  in  country  towns, 
where  land  is  cheap,  a  play-ground  of  suitable  size,  would  cost  less  than  the  ad- 
ditional repairs  of  windows  and  furniture,  for  the  school-room,  and  the  additional 
books  and  washing  of  dothes,  which  are  otherwise  demandeo.  In  these,  and  in 
all  points  relating  to  the  education  of  the  young,  no  maxim  is  more  important  than 
that  prevention  is  better  than  remedy^  and  that  the  greatest  economy  consists  in 
providing  every  thing  which  is  necessary  to  accomplish,  in  the  best  manner,  the 
great  objects  we  have  in  view. 

The  usual  hours  of  instruction  in  the  schools,  are  from  nine  to  twelve  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon,  and  from  one  to  four  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  recess  of  from  five  to 
fifteen  minutes  during  each  half  day.  In  some  of  the  cities  and  large  towns,  this 
arrangement  is  varied,  but  the  whole  amount  of  time  devoted  to  study  is  the 
same.  There  is  a  vacation  for  one  Saturday  afternoon  of  each  week,  or  for  a 
whole  Saturday  once  in  two  weeks,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  school  closes  an 
hour  earlier  than  usual  on  each  Wednesday. 

Spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  taught  in  nearly  every  school. 
Geography  and  grammar  have  within  a  few  years  been  introduced  very  exten- 
sively, but  in  many  plaoes  not  without  great  opposition.  Even  arithmetic,  until 
within  a  few  years,  was  excluded  from  many  schools  during  the  day,  and  only 
permitted  to  be  taught  in  the  evening  schools.  Grammar  and  geography  were 
opposed,  but  with  less  violence  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  an  additional 
higher  branch  can  now  be  introduced  into  a  school  with  far  less  difficulty  than 
formerly. 

When  the  report  was  made  to  the  Society  for  the  improvement  of  common 
schools,  there  were  in  use  in  Connecticut,  eight  kinds  of  spelling-books,  twenty^ 
nine  reading  books,  eight  arithmetics,  eix  grammars,  ten  geographies,  and  five 
histories.  The  number  of  different  books  in  use,  has  probably  ^n  doubled  since 
the  above  report. 

The  selection  of  school-books,  is  sometimes  made  by  the  teachers,  sometimes 
by  the  board  of  visitors ;  but  more  commonly  by  chance,  rather  than  the  choioe 
of  any  one.  The  parents  send  such  books  to  school  as  they  happen  to  possess, 
and  die  pupils  use  such  as  are  the  most  numerous.  Most  of  them  are  quito 
beyond  their  capacities. 

The  alphabet  is  usually  taught  in  course,  bednning,  at  each  leseen,  with  the 
capital  A,  and  proceeding  to  £,  and  some  teacncrs  go  through  with  the  row  of 
small  ones,  and  also  the  double  letters  at  the  same  time.  Others  make  it  a  part 
of  their  plan  to  invert  this  order,  beginning  with  the  bottom  of  each  row,  and 
ending  at  the  top;  and  others  still,  teach  them  promiscuously.  The  teacher 
points  to  each  letter,  and  requires  the  child  to  repeat  its  name  after  him,  and  this 
is  done  from  day  to  day,  till  the  child  can  recollect  them  in  their  order  and  place. 
There  are  two  lessons  in  each  half  day ;  and  during  the  rest  of  the  time  the  child 
is  compelled  to  sit  stilT  without  employment 

When  the  alphabet  is  acquired,  the  next  step  is  to  reading  words,  and  epeUing 
them.  Some  instructors  require  their  pupils  in  the  first  place,  to  read  through 
nearly  all  the  tables  of  words  in  the  spelling-book.  But  in  a  majority  of  instances, 
after  reading  a  few  words,  the  teacher  takes  the  book,  pronounces  the  words,  and 
the  pupil,  with  more  or  less  aid,  spells  them.  In  either  case,  by  hearing  the 
higher  classes  in  the  school  spell  them  from  day  to  day,  and  by  having  his  atten- 
tion less  directed  to  reading  than  spelling,  he  learns  to  spell  words  much  faster 
than  he  learns  to  read  them.  But  he  learns  mechanically :  for  he  rarely  connects 
or  asBociates  a  nngle  idea  with  a  wm^,  any  more  than  if  he  were  MinmittiB|^  to 
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memory  tablet  of  Latin  or  Greek.  It  is  in  thia  way  that  we  are  to  account  for 
the  fiict,  that  on  Tiaiting  a  Bchool,  the  popila  are  frequently  fbnnd  able  to  spell  by 
oolnmn  nearly  all  the  words  of  the  book,  while  the  best  of  them  will  mispell  a 
great  namber  of  words,  when  they  attempt  to  compose  a  UtteVy  or  wriU  from 
dictation.  Defining  is  rery  much  neglected  throughout  the  State.  Few  schools 
pay  any  attention  at  all  to  the  subject.  A  certain  number  of  columns  is  usually 
assigned  as  a  qielling  lesson,  which  the  pupils  are  required  to  study  over  and 
over ;  and,  at  a  certain  hour,  the  teacher  pronounces  them  with  as  much  rapidity 
as  possible.  The  pupil  is  generally  allowed  to  spell  at  a  word  but  ooce ;  if  he 
errs,  the  one  who  is  next  in'  the  class  spells  it  if  he  can,  and  '  goe§  above  ktm.^ 

Readings  as  most  commonly  conducted,  consists  in  pronouncing  correctly  tho 
wordo  of  a  given  sentence,  rerse,  or  paragraph.  With  larger  classes,  half  an 
hour  is  scHnetimes  spent  in  this  manner.  In  some  instances,  the  pupils  are  taught 
to  observe,  with  a  measured  accuracy,  the  pauses  which  occur,  and  still  more 
rarely,  to  imitate  the  inflections,  tones,  and  emphasis  o(  the  teacher.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers  who  make  any  considerable  effort  to  have  their  pupils  *  read  as 
they  talk'  is  but  small,  though  probably  increasing. 

Writing  w  much  neglected.  The  pupils  are  often  furnished  with  paper  and 
ink  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and  generally  they  receive  very  little  effective  in- 
struction. The  teacher  ^  sets  a  copy,'  or  furnishes  the  pupil  with  a  copy-slip, 
makes  him  a  pen,  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  a  multiplicity  of  other  employments, 
after  giving  him  a  few  general  directions,  is  obliged  to  leave  him  to  hold  his  pen 
and  choose  the  position  he  pleases.  A  few  schools  in  the  State  are  furnished  by 
the  committee  with  paper,  quills,  and  ink,  of  the  best  quality,  (the  paper  carefully 
rnled,)  and  with  the  most  obvious  advantage. 

Arithmetic  is  generally  taught  by  putting  DaboU's  Assistant  into  the  Imnds  of 
the  pnpilB,  and  requiring  them  to  commit  the  ruUt  to  memory,  and  perform  the 
aume.  In  doing  this,  the  great  object  of  the  pupil  seems  to  be  to  get  through 
the  hook,  rather  than  to  understand  it ;  and  what  he  does  not  seek,  he  will  not 
be  apt  to  obtain.  Colbouru's  Mental  Arithmetic  is  beginning  to  come  into  use, 
but  it  has  usually  been  taught  in  a  manner  by  fsa  too  mechanical. 

Grammar  and  geography  are  committed  to  memory  rather  than  taught^  for 
after  years  of  study  in  those  schools  where  they  are  permitted,  tho  pupils  oflen 
have  little  or  no  practical  knowledge  of  either,  especially  the  former.  This  is 
partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  books  themselves  are  not  usually  adapt^'d  to  the 
pupiFs  capacity,  partly  to  tho  ignorance  or  inexperience  of  the  teneher ;  but  it 
partly  arises  from  the  want  of  system.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  on  entering 
a  school,  to  find  the  instructor  attempting  to  hear  a  class  read,  to  sei  copies,  mend 
pens,  examine  some  of  their  slates,  and  preserve  order,  all  at  a  time.  In  a  fow 
schools,  such  a  division  of  the  time  has  been  made,  that  only  one  branch  is  t^iu^ht 
at  once.  This  change,  whenever  adopted,  has  been  productive  of  the  most  satis- 
fiictory  results. 

In  the  study  of  geography,  maps  and  atlasses  are  now  generally  used ;  but 
until  with'm  a  few  years,  there  were  numerous  exceptions.  The  books  used,  as 
above  stated,  are  generally  such  as  the  pupils  happen  to  possess ;  and  of  so  many 
different  kinds,  and  editions,  as  to  give  rise  to  much  trouble,  both  to  pupil  and 
teacher. 

GI<4)es,  blackboards,  and  apparatus,  are  almost  unknown  in  the  district  schools 
of  Connecticut.  In  a  few  instances  where  they  have  been  introduced,  their  utility 
and  economy  has  been  satis&ctorily  proved ;  but  of  the  few  who  have  seen  or 
heard  of  them,  the  greater  part  dread  expense,  and  fear  innovation. 

But  the  order  of  the  exercise  is  objectionable,  even  in  most  of  the  best  schools. 
The  morning  is  devoted  to  reading  and  writing,  which  are  branches  by  no  means 
demanding  (at  least,  as  they  are  now  taught)  any  considerable  mental  effort ; 
while  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  &c.,  which  require  much  hard  thinking, 
are  deferred  to  a  later  hour.  Another  evil  exists.  Tlie  smaller  pupils  are  fre- 
quently instructed  last ;  that  is,  not  until  they  have  been  in  the  schiool  an  hour  or 
two,  and  have  become  fatigued  and  impatient  of  restraint. 

Nothing  is  more  important  than  to  provide  pupils  with  constant  and  pleasing 
emplojrment.  If  they  are  not  usefully  employed,  they  will  be  doing  mischid 
almost  of  coarse ;  and  no  means  can  be  effective  in  goTcming  a  school,  without 
keeping  the  pupib  occupied.    While,  however,  a  few  inftniotorB  adopt  tjus  prin- 
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fliple,  and  act  aooordiim^y,  the  maas  cf  die  smaller  pupila  in  the  aeboola  are  afanoat 
ODOfllantly  without  any  employment.  It  kXlowB  that  much  of  the  tasdier'a  time 
miiat  be  wasted  in  keeping  them  oat  of  mischief,  or  pnniafaing  them  for  doing  it; 
besideB  involying  an  immense  loss  to  the  piqHl,  whose  time  might  be  spent  in  M- 
^oiiinff  knowledge. 

In  snort,  the  great  object  9eem9  to  be  to  go  through  with  a  certain  amount  of 
j»roc«#f0«,  and  commit  to  mem<Nry  a  certain  amount  of  words  and  sentences,  in 
the  Tarions  branches,  with  a  kind  of  confused  idea  that  the  knowledge  will  be  the 
necessary  result.  The  number  of  children  who  are  trained  to  tMnk^ — ^to  Uaeh 
lAcfiMt/vtft,  and  to  study  tkmgt^  rather  than  reeeivB  into  their  minda  a  maas  of 
wordtj  which  thetf  eon  not  umderwtaadj  or  id§a8  which  they  know  not  hmc  to  uoo 
or  oppljfj  is  by  no  means  large. 

Although  mild  means  of  government  are  more  common  than  formerly,  yet  the 
aererer  measures  still  to  a  very  great  extent  preyail.  Of  ten  schools  in  a  certain 
society,  in  the  summer  of  1830,  rode  were  kept  in  view  m  seeen,  and  a  ferule  in 
one.  The  fear  of  punishment  is  certainly  the  principal  motiTe  used  to  enforoe 
good  behavior ;  as  the  rewardi  which  are  offered  are  generally  out  of  the  reach 
of  any  but  a  few  of  the  best  minds.  As  motives  to  induce  attention  to  stady,  emu- 
lation in  its  most  objectionable  forms,  and  the  fear  of  punishment,  are  most  com- 
monly employed.  A  few  instructors  appeal  to  their  desire  of  pleasing  their  pa- 
rents and  teachers,  and  a  still  smaller  number  endeavor  to  implant  the  kyve  of 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  present  no  other  motive.  I  have  known  one  or 
two  instances  of  the  latter  kind,  which  were  attended  with  the  most  complete  sue- 
oesB ;  but  they  are  extremely  rare. 

Health  is  greatly  overlooked.  The  small  pupils  are  required  to  sit  on  bendiea 
without  backs,  and  those  who  write,  sit  at  desks  quite  too  high.  BoUi  these  evils 
result  in  great  injuvy  to  the  spine,  and  some  of  the  internal  orgua  of  the  body, 
which  will  sooner  or  later  be  felt,  even  if  the  cause  should  be  unknown  or  for- 
gotten. It  is  gratifyiog  to  find,  however,  that  in  some  ports  of  the  State,  these 
evils  are  beginninff  to  be  remedied.  Seats  with  backs  are  ceasing  to  be  won- 
dered at ;  desks  which  are  much  lower  than  formerly,  and  entirely  separate  from 
each  other,  are  occasionally  found ;  and  the  public  sentiment  is  in  many  places 
entirely  in  their  favor,  as  it  is  obviously  a  matter  of  economy.  Still,  it  is  custo- 
mary to  keep  the  pupils  sitting  too  long  at  once.  They  ought  to  stand  oocasionally, 
or  march  around  the  room ;  and  they  should  be  required  to  exercise  a  few  min- 
utes in  the  open  air,  once  an  hour,  at  least  But  their  health  is  often  exposed  by 
being  permitted  to  come  into  the  house  when  excessively  heated  by  exercise,  raise 
a  window,  and  sit  exposed  to  the  current  of  air  passing  through  it  •,  or,  wnat  is 
almost  equally  injurious,  drink  large  quantities  of  very  cold  water.  The  pupils 
are  often  in  a  profuse  perspiration  when  they  leave  the  school  at  its  close  towards 
evening,  and  are  thus  exposed  to  colds,  and  the  long  list  of  diseases  which  follow 
in  their  train. 

There  are  few  school  libraries  in  Connecticut.  I  have  seen  two  or  three  but 
they  were  furnished  solely  at  the  expense  of  the  teacher.  The  school  library  re- 
cently burned  in  one  of  the  school-houses  in  New  York  was  valued  at  $600. 
There  are  not  far  from  200  school  societies  in  Connecticut,  embracing  from  1500 
to  1800  districts,  while  I  am  not  informed  of  the  existence  of  more  than  one 
library  furnished  by  the  proprietors  of  the  school,  in  the  whole  number.  Instead 
of  $600,  in  a  single  school,  I  bdieve  the  whole  value  of  all  the  common  school 
libraries  in  the  State  would  not,  in  1831,  exceed  $60. 

Of  the  numerous  works  on  education  which  have  appeared  within  a  few  years, 
some  of  them  truly  valuable,  few  are  read  by  parents  or  instructors,  even  by  those 
who  admit  the  importance  and  the  necessity  of  elevating  the  condition  of  primary 
schools.  StiU  more  rardy  do  they  gain  access  to  any  periodicals  devoted  to  this 
subject. 

In  regard  to  moral  and  religious  instruction,  little  can  be  said.  Although  there 
are  some  sad  exceptions,  the  character  of  the  tea(Aera  is  generally  good,  so  that 
the  pupils  may  derive  benefit  from  Uieir  example.  Little  direct  moral  or  religiouB 
iBrtruction  is  given  except  by  means  of  catechisms ;  and  this  exercise,  as  I  nave 
already  observed,  is  now  uncommon.  The  Bible  is  generally  read  once  a  day  in 
•ohool,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  merely  as  a  reading  hook  ;  and  it  is  neitiier  rever- 
enoed,  nor  generally  ondentood. 
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The  correctness  of  the  views  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  extracts 
confirmed  bj  documents  proceeding  from  other  sources.  In  an 
"  Addres9  to  the  parents  and  guadians  of  children  respecting  commcm 
schools  in  Windham  County^  prepared  by  a  committee,  (George 
Sharpe,  Samuel  J.  Maj,  and  Jonathan  A.  Welch,)  appointed  by  a 
County  Convention  held  in  the  autumn  of  1832,  are  the  following 
stsdements : 

It  w»  the  nadiTided  opinion  of  all  present,  that  the  obvious  insufficiency  of  our 
wAoK^  to  acoomplifih  the  purpose,  for  which  they  were  instituted,  is  owing  not 
mors  to  the  want  of  seienoe,  skill,  method,  and  fidelity  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 
than  to  the  too  general  indifference  of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  children,  and 
their  atowness  to  co-operate  with  the  teachers  and  school  visitors. 

Your  Teluctance  to  attend  the  meetings  of  your  school  societies,  and  of  your 
Astricta ;  and  the  manner  in  which  you  too  generally  transact  the  business  of  these 
meetiiigs,  would  alone  sustain  us  in  all  we  have  said.  How  often  are  heard  ex- 
oases  like  these :  ""  The  meeting  ean  do  the  business  without  us,  and  we  may  as 
veU  stay  at  home.  We  care  not  who  we  chosen  on  the  district  or  visiting  com- 
mittoee  if  we  are  not"  b  this  an  exaggerated  expression  of  the  indifierence  which 
IS  really  felt  by  yoa  generally  7  You  would  not  however  be  thus  reluctant  to 
attend  a  political  meeting,  or  one  respecting  a  road ;  yet  the  business  of  such 
meetinga,  might  be  done  as  well  without  you,  as  could  the  business  of  your  school 
society  or  district  Is  it  not  then  evident,  that  you  take  a  more  decided  and  im- 
mediate  interest  in  other  eoncems,  (really  of  less  moment,)  than  you  do  in  the  edu- 
oalion  of  your  chihiren  ?  If  you  felt  as  you  ought  to  feel  in  respect  to  this,  would 
TOO,  eoold  yoa  voluntanly  be  absent  at  a  time  when  the  community,  in  which  you 
five,  will  be  eafled  upon  to  elect  the  public  guardians  of  our  highest  and  most 
boosted  privileges  ?  Would  not  you  rather  be  very  careful  to  be  present,  and 
exert  yourselves  to  secure  the  election  of  the  most  judicious  and  fSuthful  men,  that 
ean  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  the  charge  ?  And  would  you  not  show  at  least  so 
mneh  interest  in  the  welfare  of  schools,  as  to  require  from  those  to  whom 
you  have  committed  the  care  of  them,  a  full  report  of  their  condition  and 
piTDspectaf 

But  we  have  other  facts  to  alledge  against  you.  Your  school-houses,  many  of 
them,  are  not  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Some  of  them  are  miserably  contrived  ; 
others  are  not  half  large  enough  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils ;  many  are 
ao  poorly  hniH  that  they  can  not  be  kept  ooml»rtably  warm ;  and  none  of  them 
are  proper^  ventilated.  The  impure  air  of  your  school-rooms  is  of  itself 
enough  to  impede  the  improvement  of  the  children,  if  not  to  impair  seriously  their 
hcultL 

And  when  your  school-houses  (such  as  they  are)  are  fitted  up  for  the  winter ; 
and  your  sehoolmasters  (such  as  they  are)  are  set  to  work  in  them,  there  you 
leave  them  with  your  children,  thinking,  as  it  would  seem,  that  now  you  have  no 
mere  to  do  for  them.  But  how  unlike  is  this  to  your  wonted  prudence  and  wateh- 
fiifaiess  in  every  other  concern  7  What  wise  and  judicious  men  ever  intrust  import- 
ant business  to  hired  servants  without  carefully  inspecting  their  labors  from  time 
to  time,  to  see  whether  they  be  diligent,  fiuthful,  and  successful ;  and  whether 
tfiey  earn  their  wages  ? 

How  oondnrive  then  against  you,  parents,  is  the  fact  attested  to  by  nine  teach- 
ers out  of  ten,  that  very  few  of  yon,  often  not  a  solitary  one  has  visited  the  school 
in  your  district  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  term  !  Your  neglect  in  this 
respect  is  indeed  a  topic  of  very  general  complaint  >,  for  it  is  believed  that  you 
might  ao  add  the  weight  of  your  influence  to  that  of  the  teacher^s,  as  to  impress 
deeply  upon  your  children  the  importance  of  the  purpose,  for  which  they  are 
plaoed  under  his  tuition. 

And  here  permit  us  to  ask,  are  many  of  you  in  the  habit  of  doing  what  you  may, 
while  your  children  are  at  home,  to  assist  their  progress  ?  Do  you  ofWn,  do  you 
aver,  question  them  about  the  branches  they  are  studying  ?  Do  you  take  pains  to 
give  them  fiunHiar  iUustrations  of  the  truths  to  which  their  attention  has  beea 
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called ;  or  to  show  them  the  useful  applications  they  may  make  of  the  leanung, 
they  are  sent  to  school  to  acquire  ?  Nothing,  we  are  persuaded,  nothing  arouses 
the  minds  of  the  young  more  than  this,  and  inspires  them  to  generous  and  suc- 
cessful effi>rts  in  pursuit  of  knowledge.  We  fear  yon  are  negligent  in  thii  particu- 
lar also. 

Is  it  not,  moreover,  too  true  that  you  are  generally  reluctant  to  incur  any  ex- 
penses for  new  hooks  and  school  apparatus  ?  Some  children,  whose  parents  can 
not  plead  poverty,  are  destitute  of  the  most  common  hooks ;  and  whenever  the 
introduction  of  others  is  proposed  the  voice  of  complaint  is  loud  and  long. 

One  more  &ct,  it  is  our  painful  duty  to  alledge,  in  proof  that  our  schools  suffer 
greatly  through  your  neglect.  It  is  this.  Your  children  are  neither  so  punctual, 
nor  so  regular  at  school  as  they  might  and  should  be.  Few  probably  are  aware 
how  much  time  is  thus  lost.  Could  accurate  returns  be  obtained  from  all  the 
districts  in  the  county,  you  would  all,  we  believe,  be  astonished  at  each  other's  in- 
attention in  this  respect.  In  one  society,  which  is  not  thought  to  be  less  interested 
in  education  than  others,  we  have  ascertdned,  that  last  winter  (reckoning  the 
time  lost  by  tardiness  as  well  as  absence)  only  half  the  pupils  attended  Bohool  about 
half  the  time ;  and  the  rest  in  less  proportions  even  to  one  tenth  ?  If  it  be  so 
generally,  and  we  fear  it  is,  you,  parents  and  guardians,  must  be  to  be  blamed. 

In  1832  a  committee  appointed  by  the  school  society  to  locate 
the  site  of  a  school-house,  were  authorized  to  determine  by  metes 
and  bounds  the  quantity  of  land  necessary,  and  to  assess  the  true 
value  to  the  gwner  or  owners  of  such  land ;  and  on  the  payment  of 
such  valuation  the  land  was  to  become  the  property  of  the  district. 
Appeal  was  allowed  from  the  doings  of  the  committee  to  the 
county  court,  who  were  empowered  to  grant  such  relief  as  should 
seem  to  them  just  and  reasonable.  This  provision  was  repealed 
in  1833. 

In  1834,  Governor  Foote  introduces  the  subject  of  common 
schools  in  the  following  paragraph : 

While  our  system  of  primary  schools,  and  the  liberal  provision  for  their  support 
by  the  large  fund  consecrated  for  that  purpose,  which  secures  the  advantages  of 
education  to  every  class  of  our  citizens,  has  furnished  a  model  for  our  sister  States, 
it  claims  our  unremitted  care,  and  anxious  inquiry,  whether  it  has  not  been  con- 
sidered so  perfect,  and  been  so  much  admired,  as  to  produce  too  much  confidence 
in  its  beneficial  results,  without  the  fostering  care  of  the  Legislature,  to  improve 
the  system,  and  keep  pace  with  the  march  of  mind,  and  the  improvement  oi  the 
age;  this  subject  is  respectfully  recommended  to  your  serious  consideration. 

At  this  session  (1834,)  Thomas  Day,  Roger  Huntington,  and 
Wilbur  Fisk,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  whether  any, 
or  if  any,  what  alterations  in  the  laws  of  this  State  relating  to 
common  schools -are  necessary  to  raise  their  character  and  increase 
their  usefulness.  This  coinmittee  submitted  a  report  drawn  up  by 
President  Fisk,  to  the  Legislature  in  1835,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  taken. 

That  their  examination  into  this  subject  has  resulted  in  the  conviction  that  the 
general  condition  of  our  common  schools  is  such  as  to  require  some  legislative 
action,  in  order  to  give  them  the  character  and  secure  the  benefits,  which  may  be 
reasonably  expected  fix>m  our  advantages  and  resources.  AVhen  the  subject  is 
viewed  in  reference  to  the  state  of  prinuiry  instruction  among  our  neighbors,  such 
action  appears  more  especially  necessary ;  as  they  are  making  vigorous  and  sue- 
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cearfbl  efibrts  Ibr  ImproTement.  A  poeition  absolutely  statioiuiry  will  be  relattyely 
retrograde.  If  we  extend  our  view  aoroes  the  Atlantic,  and  fix  it  upon  the  aya- 
tem  of  matniction  adopted  by  Pmnia  and  Germany,  and  the  improvements  in 
progress  there,  (as  well  as  in  Franoe  and  Great  Britain,)  where  ^^  the  highest 
point  of  excellence  of 'one  age  has  been  made  the  starting  point  of  improTement 
by  the  age  snooeeding,"  the  disadvantagea  of  a  stationary  condition  will  be  still 
more  palpably  apparent. 

Hie  only  sabstantial  basn  of  improvement  is  experimental  knowledge.  Wa 
hare  had  experience,  bat  it  has  not  profited  us  because  it  has  not  been  collected 
and  preserved.  It  has  been  lost  before  it  could  be  applied  for  the  purposes  of 
improvenaent.  It  has  thus  become  unavailable  to  the  legislator.  To  hum  there  is, 
therefore,  no  instruction  in  the  past.  He  wants  the  ttatittie^  of  education,  a 
nunute  and  exact  record  of  the  actual  condition  of  our  schools,  of  the  teachers  and 
the  athoAan ;  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  present  system,  its  success  and  its 
fiulures.     This  is  indispensable  to  enlightened  legislative  action. 

The  conmiittee,  however,  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  this  object  has  been 
wholly  overlooked  by  the  Legislature  of  this  State.  In  1831,  incipient  measures 
were  taken  to  obtain  such  information  as  would  enable  the  Comptroller  to  report 
to  the  then  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  condition  of  the  common 
schools.  To  this  end  the  Comptroller  was  required  to  furnish  the  several  school 
society  committees  with  blank  forms  of  returns,  specifying  the  following  particu- 
lar sobjects  of  inquiry ;  the  number  and  names  of  the  school  districtB  in  each 
society,  the  length  of  time  a  public  school  is  kept  in  each  district,  the  sex  of  the 
teadier,  the  compensation,  the  number  of  scholars,  the  studies  pursued,  and  the 
books  used ;  to  which  waa  added  a  call  for  general  information.  Of  the  209 
sdiool  societies,  into  which  the  State  is  divided,  136  (about  two-thirds)  made 
retains,  more  or  less  complete.  Many  of  them  embraced  only  a  part  of  the  dis- 
trids.  Items  of  information  called  for,  were  sometimes  altogther  omitted,  in 
other  instances,  the  focts  were  imperfectly  and  indistinctly  stated.  Hence  the  in- 
formation obtained,  though  important  as  far  as  it  reached,  was  not  suflicientiy 
complete  and  exact  to  render  it  a  safe  basis  of  general  conclusions.  The  resolve 
of  the  Legislature  imposed  no  duty  upon  the  districts  or  teachers,  whose  co-oper- 
ation was  obviously  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  the  object,  and  provided 
no  sanction  to  its  implied  requirements  of  the  society  committees.  The  measure 
thos  imperfectly  devised  and  executed,  has  not  since  been  repeated. 

Tlie  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  these  inquiries  ought  to  be  extended  and 
oontinned ;  and  Uiat  provision  be  made  by  law  for  obtaining  full  and  correct  an- 
swers thereto,  not  only  from  every  school  society,  but  from  every  school  district. 
Tliis  coarse  is  necessary  now,  as  has  been  suggested,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  extent  of  fisting  evils  and  defects ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  hereafter, 
in  order  to  see  how  fiir  such  evils  and  defects  are  remedied  and  supplied  by  any 
measures  that  may  be  adopted  for  that  purpose,  and  to  show  from  time  to  time, 
the  actual  workings  of  the  system.  The  adjoining  States  of  New  York  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, have  adopted  and  are  porsuing  the  course  here  recommended  with 
benefi.'ial  results. 

Among  the  defects  in  our  common  schools  and  the  regulations  regard iniir  them, 
which  the  committee,  by  observation  and  inquiry,  have  ascertained,  the  following 
are  the  most  prominent : 

1.  Bad  sehod-housea,  deficient  as  to  size,  light,  and  accommodations. 

2.  Schools  too  large  and  multifarious,  requiring  division  by  age  and  attainmenta, 
or  by  sex,  or  in  both  these  modes. 

3.  Incompetent  teachers,  occasioned,  1st.  by  inadequate  compensation ;  2nd.  by 
the  want  of  suitable  provision  for  training  competent  teachers. 

4.  Bad  or  imperfect  text-books. 

5.  Discontinuance  of  school,  during  a  part  of  the  year. 

6.  Want  of  a  libraiy  in  each  school  district,  to  be  kept  by  the  teacher,  in  the 
school-house,  and  to  consist  of  books  which  may  be  advantageously  consulted  by 
the  teacher,  and  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  the  scholars. 

7.  Want  of  interest  in  the  parents,  and  others  in  the  place  of  parents,  result- 
ing in  part  from  «TwAing  evils  in  the  system,  and,  i^t  the  aame  time,  enhancing 
thfflse  evils. 

8.  The  want  of  a  general  anpervisory  power,  in  some  individual  functionary, 
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with  qnalificaticma  adapted  to  the  peculiar  duty  of  improring  ibt  Bystein  and  Ise^ 
ing  every  part  of  it  in  healthy  exeroiiie. 

9.  Were  we  to  mention  the  mnnifioent  fiscal  aid  flowing  from  onr  sohool  ftmd 
aa  one  o(  the  obataolee  to  improvement,  it  might  aeem  paradoxical.  Stili  it  may 
well  be  donbted,  whether  under  our  present  system,  the  effect  of  this  aid  be  not 
to  retard  improvement.  Large  and  prodootive  aa  onr  sohool  fund  is,  it  is  insuffi- 
cient to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  the  schools.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
income  fhim  it  is  relied  upon  lor  the  support  of  the  distriot  soiiools  until  that  in- 
come is  exhausted :  and  then  the  sohod-hooses  are  closed  for  the  remaining  pait 
of  the  year.  By  doing  more  than  ia  necessary  to  atimnlate  individual  effort,  and 
get  not  enough  to  support  a  good  school  through  the  year,  little  individnal  efibit 
is  made  and  no  good  school  is  sustained.  An  intdligent  writer  on  this  subject  in 
another  State,  observes :  **  I  do  not  think  that  the  common  schools  of  Conneoticdt 
are  aa  good  as  Ae  common  aohools  of  Massaohuaetts  or  New  York.  And  the 
cause  of  this  inferiority  lies  in  her  large  sohool  fund.  It  does  too  much  for  &e 
people,  unless  it  does  the  whole."  J£  there  is  any  truth  in  these  remarks,  it  ia 
sorely  wise  to  modify  onr  system,  that  the  school  fund  shall  not  injure  the  people, 
by  doing  too  much  for  them  ;  and  this  the  committee  believe  is  not  impracticable. 
There  may  be,  and  probably  are,  other  evils  and  defects,  which  have  not  been 
brought  within  the  notice  of  the  committee.  The  proper  remedy  for  some  of  tiiose 
whi<^  have  been  apeciBed,  is  apparent  from  the  n&iure  of  ijiem.  Where  the 
evil  is  general,  and  consists  merely  in  the  absence  of  something  desirable,  and 
there  is  but  one  way  of  supplying  the  defi<uency,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  er 
difficulty.  But  this  is  not  probably  the  case  with  most  of  the  evils  in  qnestMm. 
Their  prevalence  may  be  limited ;  they  may  exist  in  difierent  degrees  where  they 
prevail,  and  may  not  always  be  distinctly  nuurked  in  their  character.  Hence  it  ia 
necessary  to  collect  all  the  fhots  constituting  the  statistics  of  schools,  and  to  exam- 
ine them  in  detail,  and  to  collate  them  carefully  before  the  appropriate  remedioa 
can  be  advantageously  prescribed. 

The  committee,  therefore,  do  not  deem  it  expedient  at  this  tme,  to  report  ft 
bill  for  the  improvement  of  common  schools,  but  reccmimeod  the  adoption  of  m 
resolve  in  the  form  herewith  submitted,  providing  the  means  of  ascertaining  more 
fblly  and  precisely  their  actual  condition. 

The  committee  have  procured  and  herewith  present  for  the  nse  of  the  General 
Assembly,  or  any  committee  of  that  body  to  whom  the  subject  may  be  referred : 

1.  The  revised  statute  of  New  York,  relating  to  common  achoolB,  with  the 
forms  and  regulations  prepared  by  the  Superintendeot,  and  Torioas  deoisiona  in 
eases  of  appeal. 

2.  The  report  of  the  Superintendent  nnde  to  the  Legisbtare  of  that  State  in 
1834. 

3.  The  report  of  a  conmiittee  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  that  State,  on 
the  education  of  common  sohool  teadien,  presented  in  January,  1835,  togeUier 
with  an  ordinance  of  the  Regents,  dbc. 

4.  An  abstract  of  the  school  returns  of  BlassadiusettB  for  the  year  1834. 

5.  Cousin's  report  on  the  state  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia,  with  plans  ot 
school-houses,  translated  by  Mrs.  Austin. 

The  report  was  referred  to  the  standing  committee  on  the  School 
Fund,  but  no  action  was  taken  by  the  committee,  or  the  Legis- 
lature. 

In  1836,  Got.  Edwards,  in  his  annual  message  points  to  one  of 
the  principal  evils  in  the  condition  of  the  schools. 

The  situation  of  our  common  schools  has  for  some  time  been  the  ofajeot  of  oom- 
plaint  It  is  thought  that  our  school  fond  does  not  furnish  the  benecii  expected 
from  it,  and  vriiich  it  ought  to  famiiAi.  The  evil  arises  from  the  want  of  snitafale 
teachers.  This  want  has  been  experienced  in  other  States  as  well  m  an  own. 
Various  remedies  have  been  atqmsted.  The  educsUon  of  teachers  at  the  public 
expense  has  been  proposed.  Thb  to  some  extent  would  be  beneficial,  hut  it  it 
doubtful  whether  it  would  remedy  the  evil  entirely.  If  persons  are  ednoatod  widi 
refaranoe  to  their  being  teaohen,  imle«  the  bosfaieBa  cf  tiwohing  is  fonnd  to 
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aftfd  s  nMonaUo  tompeaaal&am^  k  will  looa  bo  abandoned  hr  «ome  odMr 
employinent. 

It  18  not  enough  that  the  teacher  shonld  be  aoqnainted  with  Uie  thingi  to  be 
tngbt,  he  moat  be  eapable  of  oommunicatiog  as  well  aa  learning.  He  ought  alio 
to  be  eapable  of  nndentanding  the  charaoter  of  hia  pupib,  their  tempers  and  dia- 
postiona,  and  discovering  the  peoaliar  bent  and  tara  of  their  minds,  and  be 
eapable  of  developing  their  fiKMiUles.    To  make  a  good  sohoolroaster,  time  and  ez- 


At  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  in  December,  1836,  thm 
proportion  of  the  surplus  revenue  belonging  to  the  United  States 
devolving  to  Ck>nnecticut,  was  deposited  with  the  several  towns, 
and  one  half  of  the  annual  interest  of  the  same  was  appropriated 
'^  to  the  promotion  of  education  in  common  schools,  in  such  manner 
and  proportion  as  each  town  might  direct'' — the  other  half  can  be 
in  like  manner  appropriated  at  the  option  of  the  towa  Under  this 
act,  $738,661  83  were  deposited  with  the  several  towns. 

In  1 837,  the  school  visitora  were  required  to  prepare  and  deliver 
to  the  committee  of  the  society,  a  statement  of  the  condition  of 
each  school  for  the  year  previous,  in  the  following  particulars  : 

1st.  Tlie  name  and  number  of  the  district 

2d.  The  number  ef  ehildren  whieh  have  attended  sooh  abboola  in  aueh  ycar^ 
distinguishing  the  number  of  ^h  sex. 

3d.  The  average  number  attending  snoh  school. 

4tfa.  T\e  number  of  persons  in  ths  district,  over  16  and  wider  31,  onaUe  te 
fead  or  write. 

5th.  The  length  of  time  the  school  is  kept  in  winter  and  in  aummer. 

6th.  The  names  of  the  instructors,  of  bc^  sexes. 

7th.  The  amount  of  wages  exclusive  or  inclusive  of  board,  as  the  case  may  he, 
paid  to  each  instructs,  wiuin  the  vear,  both  summer  and  wmter. 

8th.  llio  amount  raiaed  in  the  district  for  schooling  within  the  year,  whediar 
by  eontribuiion,  aubscription,  or  any  other  mode. 

9th.  The  name  and  title  of  each  book,  and  the  number  of  each  used  in  the 
fldioel  within  the  year,  and  also  whether  the  book  ia  in  general  use. 

10th.  By  whom  the  books  are  selected  for  the  schools. 

1 1th.  What  is  taught  in  the  school  in  summer  and  what  in  winter. 

12th.  All  other  inlbnnatlon  in  rehrtion  to  the  schools,  whieh  may  be  required 
by  the  comptroller,  as  useftil  to  ascertain  their  condition. 

Which  original  returns  shall  be  by  the  scho(^  society's  committee  returned  to 
the  comptroller  on  or  before  the  1st  of  March  next,  and  before  the  payment  of  the 
March  dividend ;  together  with  information  in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  comptroller,  of  the  average  number  of  children  attending  academiea  and 
private  schools,  with  the  estimated  amount  paid  for  tuition — whether  there  is  any 
local  fund  in  the  society  for  the  svpport  </  schools — ^what  is  its  amount — ^how 
vested^-and  what  is  the  amount  of  the  annual  income  thereot 

Thus,  after  nearly  fifteen  years  of  agitation  in  the  press  and  in 
public  meetiogs,  and  afler  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  had  been 
repeatedly  called  to  the  subject  by  successive  governors  in  their 
annual  messages,  an  efficient  step  was  taken  to  ascertain  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools  from  officers  charged  by  law  with  their  super- 
vision, and  the  administration  of  the  system.  This  may  be  regarded 
as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  legislation  of  Connecti- 
cut, respecting  ccmimon  schools. 
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Groyemor  Ellsworth  introduced  the  subject  of  common  schools  in 
his  message  in  1838,  in  the  following  language: 

It  may  be  important,  in  the  first  place,  to  collect  and  lay  before  the  public  more 
statistics  in  relation  to  this  subject ;  should  this  be  done,  liberal  provision  ought  to 
be  made  for  the  purpose  by  the  State ;  it  will  be  seed  sown  for  an  ample  and 
generous  harvest  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  great  improvements  are  called  for 
in  the  construction  and  accommodation  of  our  school-houses,  in  the  qualification  of 
teachers,  the  modes  of  instruction,  the  books  used,  and  the  general  regulationa 
and  superintendence  of  schools. 

We  have  a  public  officer  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  our  common  schools,  would  it  not  be  wise,  if  the  General  Assembly 
should  in  some  suitable  way,  exercise  a  like  supervision  over  instruction  in  those 
schools,  at  least  so  far  as  it  relates  to  collecting  information,  and  imparting  knowl- 
edge, while  the  power  of  acting  in  view  of  these,  is  left  as  at  present,  with  the 
parents  and  guardians  of  those  who  are  instructed  ?  Large  sums  are  annually  ex- 
pended in  providing  private  instruction,  which  practice  has  an  unhappy  effect  upon 
public  schools  by  dividing  funds,  which,  if  united,  would  help  to  sustain  those 
schools  where  the  children  of  the  poor  receive  all  the  instruction  they  ever  obtain. 

At  this  session,  information  respecting  the  condition  of  the  com- 
mon schools  was,  laid  before  the  Legislature  by  the  Comptroller,  in 
the  form  of  returns  from  104  out  of  211  school  societies  in  the 
State.  As  the  particular  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  had 
been  called  to  this  subject  by  the  Governor  in  his  annual  message, 
a  select  committee  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  Senate  was  raised, 
to  whom  these  and  other  documents  were  refeiTed.  Among  these 
documents  were  complete  returns  respecting  every  school  society 
and  district  in  one  county,  and  letters  from  school  visitors,  teachers, 
and  friends  of  common  schools  in  105  towns,  embracing  nearly  all 
which  had  made  no  returns  to  the  Comptroller.  In  addition  to 
this  documentary  and  written  information,  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee* had  spent  one  month  in  visiting  schools,  and  conferring 
with  teachers  and  parents  in  three  counties  previous  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Legislature ;  and  several  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  schools  presented  their  views  to  the  committee. 

With  these  sources  of  information  before  them,  the  committee 
came  to  the  following  conclusions  as  set  forth  in  their  report  to 
the  Legislature — 

That  parents  exhibit  generally  little  or  no  interest  in  common 
schools  by  attending  examinations,  or  otherwise  ; — 

That  school  visitors  and  school  committees,  in  some  school  so- 
cieties, were  not  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as 
prescribed  by  law  ; — 

That  poorly  qualified  and  inefficient  teachers  were  employed  in 
the  schools,  and  that  the  rate  of  compensation,  viz.,  $14  50  for 
males  and  $5  75  for  females,  per  month,  exclusive  of  board,  was 
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not  adequate  to  their  deserts,  or  equal  to  the  rewards  of  skill  and 
industry  in  other  fields  of  labor ; — 

That  the  diversity  of  school  books  was  an  evil  of  alarming  mag- 
nitude, there  being  not  unfrequently  in  the  same  society  5  different 
kinds  of  spelling  books,  24  reading  books,  9  geographies,  7  histo- 
ries, 6  grammars,  1 1  arithmetics,  5  philosophies,  10  miscellaneous 
books; — 

That  school-houses,  in  respect  to  location,  structure,  warming, 
ventilation,  seats  and  desks,  were  very  much  overlooked  ; — 

That  many  children  of  the  proper  age  to  receive  instruction,  did 
not  attend  any  school ;  that  this  number,  in  1837,  was  not  less 
than  6000 ;  that  it  could  no  longer  be  said  than  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut, of  mature  age,  who  could  not  read  or  write,  was  not  to 
be  found,  for  it  was  ascertained  that  several  of  the  inmates  of  the 
State-prison  at  Wethersfield,  and  more  who  had  been  discharged 
from  the  county  jails,  on  giving  their  notes  for  fine  and  cost  of 
prosecution,  were  natives  of  the  State,  and  yet  could  not  sign 
their  name,  or  read  the  word  of  God,  or  the  laws  of  the  State  ;  and 
that  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  more  than  one 
thousand  persons  over  16  and  under  21,  in  1837,  whose  education 
had  been  thus  neglected. 

In  addition  to  these  alarming  facts,  it  appeared  that  private  or 
select  schools,  of  the  same  grade  with  the  district  schools,  were  es- 
tablished in  almost  every  town  in  the  State,  and  that  in  these 
schools  less  than  10,000  children  of  the  rich  and  the  educated 
were  receiving  the  advantages  of  a  better  instruction,  at  an  expense 
exceeding  all  that  was  appropriated  for  the  other  60,000  or  70,000 
children. 

With  these  facts  before  them,  the  committee  unanimously  re- 
commended a  bill  for  a  public  act  "  to  provide  for  the  better  super- 
vision of  common  schools."  which  was  passed  into  a  law  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate,  and  with  but  a  single  dissenting 
voice  in  the  House. 

An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  better  Supervision  of  Common  Schools. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  J  ^e.  That  his  excellency  the  goyeroor,  the  commiasioDer  of 
the  school  fund,  ex-officiOf  and  eight  persons,  one  from  each  county  in  the  State, 
to  be  appcnnted  annually  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
fenate,  shall  constitute,  and  be  denominated  the  board  of  commjssioners  of  common 
sohools. 

2.  The  board  of  commissioners  of  common  schools  shall  submit  to  the  General 
Assembly  an  annual  report,  containing,  together  with  an  account  of  their  own 
doings  ;  first,  a  statement,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  of  the  condition  of  every 
common  school  in  the  State,  and  of  the  means  of  popular  education  generaUy ; 
aeoond,  snch  plans  for  the  improvement  and  better  organization  of  the  common 
aoboola,  and  all  snch  matters  rdating  to  popular  education,  as  they  may  deem  ez- 
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pedient  to  oommuBicate,  and  said  board  may  require  the  aefaool  Tuitore  of  the 
■eFeral  achool  societies,  semi-annually,  retarns  of  the  conditioo  of  each  comnuMi 
school  within  their  limits ;  and  they  shall  prescribe  the  form  of  all  such  returns, 
and  the  time  when  the  same  shall  be  eorapleted,  and  transmit  blank  eopies  of  the 
same  to  the  derk  of  each  school  society ;  and  said  board  may  appoint  their  own 
secretary,  who  shall  devote  his  whole  time,  if  required,  under  the  direction  of  the 
board,  to  ascertain  the  ooodition,  increase  the  interest,  and  promote  the  usefulneaa 
of  common  schools. 

3.  The  school  visitors  in  the  several  school  societies,  shall  lodffe  with  the  derke 
of  their  respective  societies,  such  returns  of  the  condition  of  each  common  school 
within  their  Umits,  in  such  partieolani,  and  at  such  times  as  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners of  common  schools  may  specify  and  direct,  and  said  visitors  shall  on  or 
before  the  first  of  April  in  each  year,  lodge  with  the  derk  of  their  respective  so- 
oieties,  s  written  report  of  their  own  doings,  and  of  the  ecmditioB  of  th«r  several 
schools  within  their  limits,  for  the  preceding  season  of  schooling,  with  such  obser- 
vations as  their  experience  and  reflection  may  soggest,  who  shall  submit  the  same 
to  the  next  meeting  of  said  society,  and  said  visitors  may  require  of  the  several 
teachers  to  keep  a  register  of  their  schoola,  in  such  Ibnn  aa  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  board  of  commissioners  aforesaid. 

4.  The  clerks  of  lihe  several  school  societies  shall  transmit  to  the  board  of  com- 
missioners df  oonmioo  schools,  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  April  in  each  year, 
such  returns  as  the  school  visitors  may  make,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  d*  the 
preceding  section. 

5.  Hie  schod  society  committee  shall  not  certily  to  the  oomptrdler  of  pabUo 
aoconnti,  that  the  schools  in  their  respective  sodeties  have  been  kept  according  to 
law,  unless  die  provisions  of  the  thiM  and  fourth  sections  of  thb  act  have  l^ea 
duly  observed. 

6.  For  the  compensation  of  the  secretary,  provided  for  in  the  second  section  of 
this  Act,  the  comptrdler  of  public  accounts  is  directed  to  draw  an  order  on  the 
treasurer  for  such  sum  as  the  board  of  commissioners  of  common  schools  may 
allow  for  his  services,  provided  the  same  does  not  exceed  three  ddlars  per  day, 
and  his  expenses,  while  employed  in  the  duties  of  his  office,  to  be  paid  out  of  any 
moneys  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

We  can  not  close  this  rapid,  but  faithful  sketch  of  the  progress 
of  the  schools  and  school  system  of  Connecticut  from  1800  to  1838, 
with  the  same  gratifying  summary  of  results,  which  the  former 
period  presented.  The  schools  had  ceased  to  command  the  confi- 
dence of  many  intelligent  citizens,  and  were  no  longer  the  main  reli- 
ance of  the  whole  community  for  elementary  instruction.  PriTate 
schools,  not  only  for  the  higher  branches  of  an  English  education, 
and  for  preparation  for  business,  or  college,  but  for  the  primary 
studies,  were  established  in  every  town  and  society,  and  liberally 
supported,  not  only  by  the  rich  and  educated,  but  by  many  who 
could  only  afford  to  do  so,  by  making  large  sacrifices  of  the 
comforts  and  almost  the  necessaries  of  life,  rather  than  starve  the 
intellect  and  impoverish  the  hearts  of  their  children.  Taxation  for 
school  purposes  had  not  only  ceased  to  be  the  cheerful  habit  of  the 
people,  but  was  regarded  as  something  foreign  and  anti-democratic 
The  supervision  of  the  schools  had  become  in  most  societies  a  mere 
formality — and  the  whole  system  seemed  struck  with  paralysis. 


EL    KARL  CHRISTIAN  WUHELM  VON  TURK 

(TkBodatad  for  Uw  AaMrioan  Joannl  of  EdnoftUoo,  fron  Uw  Gtmum  of  Karl  too  Baamor.] 


Karl  Christian  Wilhelm  ton  Turk,  was  bom  at  Meinmgen, 
January  8,  1774.  He  was  the  youngeat  son  of  Chamber-presideDt 
and  High  Marshal  von  T&rk,  who  was  of  a  noble  CoarUnd  fiunily, 
and  in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-MeiniDgen.  At  his  mother's 
death,  when  a  boy  of  six  years  old,  he  was  transferred  to  the  family 
of  his  mother's  brother,  Grand  Huntsman  von  Bibra,  at  Hildburg- 
hausen,  where  he  was  brought  up  with  his  oousins  under  a  strict  tutor. 
At  seyenteen  and  a  quarter  years  old,  without  having  attended  any 
public  school,  he  entered  the  University  of  Jena,  where  he  found  in 
his  elder  brodier  Ludwig,  who  had  already  been  studjring  there  a  year 
and  a  half,  a  true  friend  and  a  pattern  of  industry  and  good  conduct ; 
and  where  he  contracted  a  close  friendship  with  several  cotemporaries, 
amongst  whom  were  T.  von  Hardenberg,  known  as  a  poet  under  the 
name  of  Novaiis,  and  von  Bassewitz,  afterward  Chief  President  and 
his  own  official  superior. 

Afier  completing  his  legal  studies,  in  1793,  he  offered  himself  for 
an  office  nnder  government  in  Meiningen,  which  had  been  promised 
him  while  his  father  was  Chamber-president  and  his  brother  a  govern- 
ment official,  notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  the  examination.  What, 
however,  his  knowledge  and  capacity  did  not  enable  him  to  attain,  he 
secured  by  means  of  a  very  ordinary  social  talent  During  a  visit  in 
Hildburghausen,  the  Prince,  then  Duke  Karl  of  Mecklenburg,  father  of 
Queen  Louise  of  Prussia,  found  that  he  was  a  skillful  ombre-player ;  and 
he  took  so  strong  a  liking  to  him  that  afterwwrd,  upon  reoeiving  the 
principality  by  the  unexpected  death  of  his  brother,  he  determined  to 
fix  him  within  his  dominions.  Accordingly,  in  the  very  next  year, 
1794,  he  appointed  von  Tftrk  chancery  auditor,  and  two  years  later, 
diamberlain  and  chancery  councilor.  In  1800,  his  official  senior  Ton 
Eamptz,  afterward  well  known  as  Prussian  minister,  was  appointed  to 
A  public  station  in  Mecklenburg,  and  von  Ttirk  was  appointed  in  his 
stead  to  take  the  oversight  of  the  school  system,  with  his  judicial 
employments.  The  inquiries  which  his  new  place  suggested  to  him 
^rawhis  attention  in  such  directions  that  he  became  gradually  estranged 
from  the  occupations  to  which  he  had  been  earlier  devoted. 

In  1804.  Ton  Tiirk  took  a  frirlough  for  six  mosAs,  visited  vanous 
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fichools,  and  made  the  acquaintance  espedally,  of  Olivier,  Tillich  and 
Pohlmann,  then  distinguished  teachers  of  the  day.  In  the  same 
year,  he  remained  during  some  months,  at  Pestalozzi's  institution  at 
MUnchen-Buchsee,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  his  views,  and 
with  J.  Schmidts  system  for  geometry  and  mathematics.  He  pub- 
lished the  results  of  his  stay  with  Pestalozzi,  in  his  "  Letters  from 
Munchen-Buchsee  ^^  (Leipzig,  1808);  one  of  the  most  practical  and 
useful  accounts  of  Pestalozzi's  method. 

After  his  return  to  Mecklenburg,  he  could  not  resist  his  impulse  to 
become  a  teacher.  He  gathered  together  a  troop  of  boys,  instructed 
them  two  hours  daily  and  made  teachers  acquainted  with  Pestalozzi's 
method.  During  his  educational  journeys  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  prince  of  Oldenburg,  and  at  the  end  of  1805,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  lucrative  office  as  Justice  and  Consistory  Councilor  in 
Oldenburg,  with  an  annual  salary  of  fourteen  hundred  thalers,  (about 
$1050.) 

In  his  new  place  he  experienced  the  same  impulse  to  exertion  as  a 
teacher  and  educator.  Here  also  he  gathered  a  troop  of  boys  whom 
he  instructed  two  hours  a  day ;  and  he  received  into  his  house  a 
number  of  young  people,  and  gave  them  a  complete  education. 
These  operations  however  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  duke, 
who  intimated  a  wish  that  he  should  devote  himself  wholly  to  the 
duties  of  his  judicial  station,  and  refused  his  request  to  be  employed 
wholly  in  educational  matters.  This,  together  with  the  condition  of 
Oldenburg  (then  threatened  by  the  French,)  which  caused  him  much 
pecuniary  difficulty,  decided  him  to  resign  his  place  in  Oldenburg  and 
to  give  himself  up  entirely  to  the  business  of  education. 

In  1808,  with  some  pupils,  sons  of  a  Bremen  merchant,  he  went  to 
Pestalozzi  at  Yverdun,  and  for  some  time  instructed  in  that  institution. 
His  work,  "  Perception  by  the  Senses,"  (Die  Sinnlkhen  WahmehmuTh 
ffen,)  is  a  fruit  of  his  labors  at  that  time  in  Pestalozzi^s  institution. 
But  the  situation  of  affairs  there  was  unfavorable,  and  an  increasing 
difference  soon  grew  up  between  him  and  Pestalozzi.  This  decided 
von  Turk  to  leave  him  and  to  establish  an  educational  institution  of  his 
own  at  the  castle  of  Vevay  on  the  lake  of  Geneva.  Here  he  lived 
amongst  a  small  circle  of  children,  but  happily  progressing  in  knowl- 
edge under  his  love  and  zeal.  The  financial  results  did  not,  however, 
answer  his  expectations,  and  he  finally  in  1814  transferred  the  care 
of  the  school  to  Latour  de  Peilz,  at  his  castle  not  far  from  Vevay. 
Having  offered  his  services  to  the  Prussian  monarchy,  he  was  in  1815 
appointed  royal  and  school  councilor  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder. 

The  course  of  instruction  which  he  gave  here  in  September  of  1816 
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upon'Pestalozzi^s  method,  to  nearly  sixty  clergymen  and  teacherB,  bad 
upon  many,  who  perhaps,  then  heard  of  Pestalozzi  for  the  first  time, 
an  influence  which  did  not  remain  fruitless.  His  efforts  to  improve 
the  instruction  in  arithmetic,  resulted  in  his  publication  of  his  '*  Guide 
to  Instruction  in  Arithmetic,"  which  is  yet  one  of  the  best  books  of 
its  class.  Its  fifth  edition  appeared  in  1830.  After  Natorp's  return 
to  his  native  country  in  181Y,  von  Tlirk  was  appointed  School  Coun- 
dlor  in  Potsdam,  in  which  station  he  labored  actively  for  sixteen 
years,  but  resigned  it  in  1833  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  powers  to 
the  benevolent  institutions  which  he  had  founded. 

These  are  (not  including  the  Swimming  Institution  at  Potsdam  and 
the  Association  for  the  improvement  of  silk-raising,)  the  following : 

1.  The  Fund  for  School  Teacheri  Widows,  a.  at  Sorau,  6.  for  the 
district  of  Frankfort,  to  which  he  has  devoted  the  profits  of  his  work 
on  Arithmetic ;  and  c.  for  the  district  of  Potsdam. 

In  the  district  of  Frankfort  it  has  since  been  found  better  to  estab- 
lish, instead  of  one  widow's  society  for  the  whole  government,  to  es- 
tablish a  fund  in  each  synod ;  an  arrangement  which  has  in  most 
cases  been  entirely  successful.  In  the  case  of  the  fund  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Potsdam,  the  plainest  conclusions  of  experience  were  unfortu- 
nately so  much  overlooked,  that  after  a  few  years  the  allowances, 
which  are  raised  only  from  taxation,  were  materially  reduced ;  the 
consequence  of  which  has  lately  been  many  complaints. 

2.  The  Peace  Society  of  Potsdam,  founded  at  the  Reformation 
Festival  in  1818 ;  a  society  for  the  support  of  talented  but  poor 
young  men,  who  are  devoted  to  the  arts  or  sciences.  More  than  a 
hundred  such  have  been  supported  by  the  society.  Further  informa- 
tion about  this  society,  and  its  statutes,  may  be  found  in  Guts-Muth^s 
"New  Library  of  Pedagogy." 

3.  The  Civil  Orphan  House — a  twin  child,  as  von  Tttrk  calls  it,  in 
which  about  thirty  orphan  boys  are  supported.  The  original  fund 
of  this  institution  was  raised  from  the  sale  of  a  collection  of  paintings 
belonging  to  von  Turk.  It  received  an  express  royal  sanction  in  a 
cabinet  order  dated  21st  February,  1825.  Up  to  1841,  thirty-six 
young  men  had  received  their  education  in  this  establishment. 

4.  The  Fund  for  the  Education  and  Support  of  Orphan  Oirls ;  an 
institution  which  originated  together  with  the  Civil  Orphan  House, 
and  which  is  managed  in  the  same  way.  Up  to  1841,  twenty  orphan 
girls  had  been  supported  by  it. 

5.  The  Orphan  House  at  Klein- Glienicke  near  Potsdam,  for  the 
orphan  ehildren  of  artizans,  elementary  teachers  and  the  lower  grades 
of  nublic  officers. 
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It  maj  not  be  oniiitereBtiiig  to  d«0eribe  the  precise  drcamBtaneM 
wliieh  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Eleiii-Qliemeke  house.    Von  Tiirk 
heard  that  the  Grown  Prince  was  denroiis  of  buying  the  hunting  seat 
known  as  Elein-Glienicke,  then  occupied  as  a  fiietorj,  in  order  to  im- 
proye  it  into  the  counterpart  of  Prince  GarPs  adjacent  beautiful  estate 
in  Glienicke.    Von  Tiirk  accordingly  quietly  bought  it,  and  offered  it 
to  the  Grown  Prince  at  the  cost  price,  but  received  the  answer  that 
he  would  not  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  oflfer.    Under  these  circum- 
stances von  Tfirk  applied  to  his  tried  friend,  Ghi^  President  von 
Bassewitz,  and  by  his  mediation  gained  permiasion  to  resign  his  hasty 
bargain  at  a  small  loss.    He,  however,  made  no  use  of  the  permission, 
but  told  his  friend  that  he  would  retain  the  property,  and  found  there 
another  orphan  house,  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Givil 
Orphan  "House,  which  was  intended  for  the  sons  of  persons  of  rather 
higher  rank.     In  fact  he  laid  his  plans  before  some  of  the  higher 
authorities,  but  the  means  which  he  could  show  for  the  establishment 
of  his  intended  institution  were  so  small  that  permission  was  refused 
him.    But  promises  of  support  gradually  came  in,  and  the  heads  of 
several  departments,  especially  Postmaster-general  von  Nagler  and 
the  Ministers  of  Justice  and  of  Finance  declaring  in  its  favor,  on  ac- 
count of  an  arrangement  to  establish  endowed  places  in  it  for  orphans 
of  their  departments,  the  institution  was  finally  set  in  operation. 
The  plans  for  it  were  remodeled  more  than  once,  and  more  than  one 
reckoning  of  the  funds  made ;  but  at  last,  an  association  being  formed 
which  purchased  the  real  estate  from  von  Turk,  and  there  were  thus 
secured  sufficient  means  to  open  the  establishment  for  those  at  least 
for  whom  endowed  places  had  been  promised.     Von  Tiirk  never 
lost  his  fi&ith  in  ultimate  success,  though  the  funds  still  remained  de- 
ficient   It  happened  that  the  disposition  of  some  funds  from  a  war- 
indemnity,  not  accepted  by  those  entitled  to  them,  were  intrusted  to 
the  disposal  of  his  chief,  von  Bassewitz,  who,  with  the  consent  of  the 
families  of  these  proprietors,  appropriated  three  thousand  thalers 
(about  $2,250,)  from  this  source  to  the  new  Orphan  House.     Thus 
al!  difficulties  were  obviated.    The  association  met,  completed  the 
purchase  of  Elein-GHenicke,  leased  it  to  von  Ttirk,  who  was  now  able 
to  proceed  with  the  completion  of  his  institution ;  and  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  it  flourish  under  his  eyes. 

In  a  letter  of  the  present  year,  (1846,)  relating  to  Klein -Glienicke, 
von  Tiirk  writes,  "Here,  the  favorite  idea  of  my  teacher  and 
master,  Pestalozzi,  is  realized;  education,  combined  with  agricul- 
ture and  gardening.  My  scholars  now  number  about  thirty.  I  have 
about  two  hundred  Magdeburg  morgen^  (the  morgen  is  about  fiv^ 
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tbirteenths  of  an  acre,)  of  tilled  land,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  morpim 
of  garden  and  nurseries,  twenty-four  fnor§^  of  meadows,  and  a  dairy 
which  aoeommodates  twenty  cows  and  fire  horses,  besides  sufficient 
room  for  the  silk-making,  except  that  the  latter  is  not  comfortably 
aoeommodated  in  winter.  I  feel  great  interest  in  encouraging  the 
establishment  of  simiUr  institutions.  What  has  been  possible  for  me, 
withoat  financial  resources  and  in  spite  of  the  many  prejudices  with 
which  I  have  had  to  contend,  (for  example,  I  have  been  a  govern- 
ment official ;  and  our  burghers  and  laboring  classes  do  not  love  the 
government  officials;  and  I  have  had  the  little  prefix  Won'  before 
my  name,)  must  be  possible  elsewhere  under  more  favorable  cir- 
cnmstances." 

6.  Soup  Distribution  Inititution  for  the  Old^  Sicky  FeMsy  and 
PooTy  and  L^ng-in-  Women,  By  the  day-book  of  the  institution, 
96.908  portions  of  soup  were  distributed  in  1845.  This  was  received 
by  six  hundred  and  fifiy-<me  families,  including  four  hundred  and 
forty-one  married  persons,  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight  widows  and 
single  persons,  and  thirteen  hundred  and  forty  children ;  in  all  two 
thousand  two  hundred  and  nineteen  persons.  The  cost  of  one  portion 
of  soup  was  about  3-^  pfennig,  (about  three-fifths  of  a  cent) 

For  some  years  von  T&rk  bad  been  complaining  of  the  decay  of 
his  bodily  strength  and  of  his  memory,  when,  in  1845,  while  he  was 
in  Berlin,  a  dangerous  sickness  seized  him,  firom  which  he  has  never 
^Urely  recovered.  He  died  July  31,  1646.  Hb  wife,  two  children 
and  adopted  daughter  were  by  his  side,  and  his  last  hours  were 
peaceful  and  without  pain.    His  memory  will  long  endure. 

On  the  25th  of  the  April  before  his  departure  from  the  world  in 
which  he  had  labored  so  nobly  and  benevolently,  a  letter,  not  with- 
out interest  in  this  connection,  from  which  a  portion  follows.  To  the 
request  that  he  would  communicate  an  autobiography  for  Hergang's 
Encydopeedia^  he  replies  that  he  is  unalJe.  ^  My  autobiography," 
he  says,  **  lies  ready  written  in  mj  desk,  but  I  propose  to  publish  it 
fior  the  benefit  of  the  Teachers'  orphans.  I  have  established  here  an 
orphan  house,  especially  intended  for  the  orphans  of  teachers ;  but 
their  numbers  and  necessities  in  the  province  of  Brandenbui^,  for 
which  the  institution  is  founded,  are  so  great,  that  I  am  obliged  to 
refuse  many  applications ;  and  thus  I  am  contriving  the  means  for 
assisting  a  larger  number."  ''  The  motives  which  have  impelled  me 
to  the  establishment  of  the  institutions  which  I  have  commenced, 
and  the  manner  and  means  by  which,  without  means  of  my  own,  and 
without  the  gift  of  eloquence,  I  have  been  able  to  accomplish  these 
designs,  will  be  reUted  in  my  biography,  that  others,  more  richly 
endowed,  may  learn  how  to  do  the  like."    ^  I  am  in  my  seventy- 
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third  year,  on  the  borders  of  the  grave,  in  body  much  broken,  but 
peaceful  and  happy  in  mind,  and  in  all  my  efforts  for  the  improve- 
ment and  elevation  of  my  fellow-citizens,  having  enjoyed  a  success  far 
beyond  my  hopes/'  "At  Easter  I  dismissed  from  the  Civil  Orphan 
House,  a  pupil,  son  of  a  country  clergyman,  who  is  now  studying 
theology  in  Berlin.  Several  of  my  scholars  are  already  laboring  as 
preachers,  judges,  physicians,  public  officials,  carpenters,  architects, 
teachers  and  officers."  How  happy  must  we  reckon  thee,  excellent 
man,  who,  while  still  living,  hast  experienced  such  intellectual  and 
heartfelt  pleasure!  Thy  works  follow  thee  into  eternity;  their 
memory  shall  even  give  thee  ever  increasing  pleasure,  and  many, 
happy  through  thy  means,  shall  bring  thee  thanks. 

Noble  and  venerable  as  von  Tiirk  was,  he  was  yet  attacked  by  the 
arrows  of  wicked  calumny.  On  this  point  we  shall  only  relate  the 
following : 

Bishop  Eylert  relates  in  his  character  of  Frederic  William  IIL, 
(vol.  2,)  that  von  Tiirk  was  suspected  by  that  monarch  of  being  an 
unprincipled  demagogue.  Von  Tiirk  was  living  amongst  the  com- 
mon people,  as  his  inborn  and  profound  preference  made  it  happiest 
for  him  to  live,  and  laboring  for  their  good  by  his  writings  and  in  his 
official  station,  according  to  his  irresistible  vocation ;  and  some  per- 
sons had  concluded  that  to  be  doing  this  without  apparent  interested 
motives,  and  without  remuneration  for  the  necessary  sacrifices  of  labor, 
means  and  time,  was  enough  to  stamp  von  Tiirk  a  dangerous  dema- 
gogue. Bishop  Eylert,  who  was  a  friend  of  von  Tiirk,  undertook  to 
remove  this  impression  from  the  king's  mind.  Having  argued  the 
case,  the  king  said,  "  I  am  glad  to  have  my  former  opinion  corrected, 
and  to  be  able  to  entertain  a  good  opinion  of  one  who  has  certainly 
been  accused  to  me."  At  the  next  festival  of  the  order,  von  Tiirk 
received  the  red  order  of  nobility ;  the  king  immediately  interested 
himself  in  the  Civil  Orphan  House  at  Potsdam,  and  for  the  institution 
at  Klein-Glienicke,  where  he  endowed  additional  scholarships,  made 
presents  to  the  orphans,  and  continued  to  von  Turk,  at  his  resigna- 
tion of  his  place  as  royal  and  school  councilor,  in  order  to  devote 
himself  wholly  to  his  institutions,  the  whole  amount  of  his  salary  as 
pension. 
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HsBMANK  Erusi  was  born  March  12th,  1775,  at  Gais,  iu  the 
canton  of  Appenzell.  Of  his  parents  he  writes  in  his  ^*  Recollections,^ 
''they  are  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  passed  through  life  in  quiet 
goodness  and  fear  of  God,  and  were  careful  to  give  their  children  a 
good  education.*'  After  the  good  old  fashion,  they  often  read  in 
the  ftimily  Bible,  and  entered  in  its  blank  leaves  the  birth  of  each 
of  their  children,  together  with  some  pious  prayer  or  saying.  They 
also  amused  themselves,  especially  on  Sundays,  by  singing  from  the 
then  popular  ^' Bachofen.'*  Of  learning  they  could  of  course  give 
their  poor  children  but  very  little,  and  what  they  afterward  acquired 
in  school  was  but  little  more.  His  earliest  recollections  was  of  a  fire 
which  laid  the  village  of  Gais  in  ashes ;  of  which  he  thus  speaks : — 

It  it  Datnral  tliat  the  first  reooUeotioDs  of  the  mind  should  be  of  nDOommon  aod 
striking  events,  such  as  make  a  profound  impression  upon  one*8  whole  being,  and 
kave  an  indelible  mark  upon  the  chara<»ter.    This  was  the  ease  with  myself. 

On  the  7th  of  Septeml>er,  1780,  a  violent  south  wind  blew ;  bad  weather  for  the 
weftven,  but  good  for  drying  turf.  "  I  will  go  to  the  turf-ground  and  turn  and 
dry  the  turf,'*  said  my  finther ;  "  there  is  nothing  to  do  in  the  weaving*room." 
He  took  roe  with  him  that  day  for  the  first  time  to  the  tnrf-pits,  which  were  a 
good  £)ur  miles  from  the  village.  At  half  past  eleven  he  heard  the  sound  of  a 
bell.  "  It  can  not  be  striking  noon  yet,''  he  thought,  looking  at  his  work — *'''  Ah 
God,"  he  cried,  *^  it  is  the  al^m  beU ;"  and  we  h^ird  the  cry  of  fire !  fire  I  from 
aU  sides. 

With  this  fragment,  unfortunately,  ends  the  account    The  fact  of 

the  fire   is  well  known.    Notwithstanding  his  youth,  our  subject 

remembered   many   occurrences  of   that  occasion;    especially  the 

next  Sunday's  service  under  the  open  sky.     There  was  very  general 

emotion,  which,  at  the  rather  remarkable  choice  of  the  hymn,  *'As 

by  the  streams  of  Babylon  we  sat,"  drc,  broke  out  into  such  loud 

lamentations  that  the  singing  could  not  proceed.     These  recollections 

may  well  have  been  terrible  to  the  boy,  although  his  father^s  house 

was  spared  by  the  flames.    But  a  severer  stroke  came  upon  him, 

when  his  father,  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood,  was  suddenly  snatched 

away  by  death  from  his  numerous  family.    He  had  always  supported 

his  own  household,  and  had  taught  them  according  to  his  ability ; 

and  it  is  diflScult  to  tell  what  would  have  become  of  them,  had  not 

Ertlsa,  then  in  his  fourteenth  year,  undertaken  to  perform  his  Other's 
No.  13.— [Vol.  V.,  No.l.]— 11 
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laborious  duties  of  village  errand-man  and  wearer;  a  service  for 
which  the  oonsdonsness  that  he  was  the  trust  and  stay  of  an  orphaned 
family  gave  him  strength.  Upon  his  solitary  errands  to  St.  Gall,  and 
elsewhere,  he  used  to  recite  to  himself  the  instruction  and  counsel 
which  his  &ther  had  given. 

Kriisi  might  have  passed  his  whole  life  in  his  father^s  monotonous 
calling,  had  not  a  benign  Providence  given  him  an  Indication  which 
had  the  most  important  consequences  for  his  entire  future.  We  shall 
permit  Kriisi  himself  to  tell  the  story,  ih  the  words  of  his  own  "  Rec- 
ollections," pp.  2-4,  which  give  other  and  deeper  views  into  his  mind 
at  that  time:— 

At  the  highest  point  of  the  pass,  where  the  road  tarns  away  from  toward  Tro- 
gen,  my  life  also  took  another  direction.  While  earning  my  living  as  day-laborer 
and  errand-man,  I  was  carrying,  one  cold  day  in  1793,  to  the  establishment  of 
Zellweger,  with  which  I  afterward  came  into  very  different  relations,  a  great  bun- 
dle of  yarn  from  the  mountain.  As  I  stopped  to  rest,  all  dripping  with  sweat,  at 
the  very  summit,  a  relative  met  me,  who  was  then  treasurer  of  the  town, 
one  Herr  Gruber.  After  the  usual  greetings,  the  following  conversation  ensued, 
which  I  yet  remember  as  the  turning  point  of  my  life. 

Oruber. — "  It  is  warm." 

Afyw//.— "  Very  warm." 

Oruber. — **  Now  that  schoolmaster  Horler  is  going  away  from  Gais,  yon  have 
a  chance  to  earn  your  bread  a  little  more  easily.  Have  yon  no  desire  to  offer 
yourself  for  his  place ! " 

My9f.lf. — ^*  Wishing  will  not  help  me  much.  A  schoolmaster  must  have 
knowledge ;  and  I  have  none." 

Gruher. — '*  What  a  schoolmaster  among  ns  needs  to  know,  yon  at  your  age  can 
very  soon  learn." 

Mytielf. — " But  how,  and  where?    I  see  no  possibility  of  it." 

Oruber, — '*  If  you  wish  it,  the  means  will  be  easily  found.  Consider  the  mat- 
ter and  decide  upon  it." 

He  left  me.  I  now  had  abundance  of  matter  for  reflection.  But  no  ray  of 
light  came  into  my  mind,  althoagh  the  natural  sunlight  surrounded  my  body  with 
brightness  and  warmth.  I  scarcely  felt  my  load  as  I  proceeded  along  the  ascents 
and  steeps  of  the  road.  Whatever  has  &11en  to  my  lot  since  that  moment,  I  look 
upon  as  the  fruit  of  this  conversation. 

Since  my  leaving  the  day  school,  where  I  had  learned*  and  practiced  only  read- 
ing, learning  by  rote,  and  mechanical  copying,  and  while  I  was  growing  up  to 
adult  age,  I  had  so  for  forgotten  to  write,  that  I  no  longer  knew  how  to  make  all 
the  capital  letters ;  my  friend  Sonderegger  therefore  procured  me  a  copy  from  a 
teacher  in  Altstatten,  well  known  as  a  writing-master.  "  This  single  copy  I  wrote 
over  as  often  as  a  hundred  times,  for  the  sake  of  improving  my  handwriting. 
I  had  no  other  special  preparation  for  the  profession ;  but,  notwithstanding,  I  ven- 
tured, when  the  notice  was  given  from  the  pulpit,  to  oflfer  myself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  place,  with  but  small  hopes  of  obtaining  it,  but  consoling  myself  with  the 
thought  that  at  least  I  should  come  off  without  shame. 

The  day  of  examination  came.  An  elder  fellow-candidate  was  first  called  be- 
fore the  committee.  To  read  a  chapter  in  the  New  Testament  and  to  write  a  few 
lines,  oc(*upied  him  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour.  My  turn  now  came.  The  genea- 
logical register,  from  Adam  to  Abraham,  from  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  was 
given  me  to  read.  After  this,  chairman  Schlapfer  gave  me  an  uncut  quill,  with 
the  direction  to  write  a  few  lines.  "  What  shall  I  write  7 "  I  said.  *'  Write  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  or  whatever  you  like,"  was  the  answer.  As  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  composition  or  spelling,  it  may  be  imagined  how  my  writing  looked.  However, 
I  was  told  to  retire.  After  a  short  consultation,  I  was,  to  mv  wonder  and  pride, 
recalled  into  the  room.    Here  ehainnan  Schlapfer  informed  roe  that  the  whole 
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«0maiittoe  were  of  opinion  that  both  candidates  knew  little;  that  the  other  was 
best  in  reading,  and  I  in  writing. 

The  other,  however,  being  over  forty  years  old,  and  I  only  eighteen,  they  had 
ooBie  to  the  coooiusion  that  I  shonld  learn  what  was  neoessary  sooner  than  he, 
aod  as  moreover  my  dwelling-hoase  (the  commune  had  then  no  school-hoaae  of 
their  own)  was  better  adapted  for  a  school-house  than  his,  I  should  receive  the 
appointment.  I  was  dismissed  with  friendly  advioe,  and  encouraging  hopes  of  in- 
creased pay,  if  my  exertions  should  be  satisfactory. 

Much  attention  was  excited  by  the  fiict  that  my  fellow-candidate,  eight  days 
afterward,  took  a'situatioa  as  policeman,  in  which  he  received  Uiree  gulden  a 
week,  while  the  schoolmaster,  who  was  obliged  to  furnish  his  own  school-room, 
had  to  satisfy  himself  with  two  and  a  half. 

Krusi,  becomlDg  schoolmaster  at  the  age  of  scarcely  eighteen,  was 
destined  to  bear  a  responsibility  almost  greater  than  that  which  he 
had  so  lately  laid  down.  This  will  easily  be  understood  when  it  is 
known  that,  with  his  small  knowledge  of  school  matters,  he  had  to 
manage  and  teach  more  than  one  hundred  scholars,  of  various  ages 
and  both  sexes,  in  the  small  school-room.  In  this  situation  many 
woald  have  labored  only  for  their  money,  as  is  unfortunately  the  case 
at  this  day  even  with  better  instructed  teachers ;  but  ErUsi's  conduct 
in  this  respect  may  serve  as  a  model.  As  soon  as  he  had  adopted 
this  profession,  it  was  his  most  earnest  effort  to  live  worthily  of  it,  and 
to  fit  himself  for  it  in  the  best  possible  way ;  a  work  in  which  pastor 
Schiess,  his  parish  minister,  materially  assisted  him,  both  with  advice 
and  help.  Within  a  few  years  his  school  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  best  in  the  canton;  and  he  had  the  pleasure  on  Easter  Monday 
of  seeing  his  scholars  take  the  six  highest  numbers  in  writing — ^a 
study  on  which  the  utmost  value  is  placed.  Ertlsi  had  been  laboring 
in  his  vocation  now  for  six  years,  with  zeal  and  faithfulness,  when 
Providence  destined  him  for  another  field  of  labor  which  he  could 
not  have  foreseen,  and  which  places  the  modest  man  in  a  situation  to 
exert  a  wide  influence  upon  the  whole  school  system  of  our  native 
land.  The  storm  of  the  French  Revolution  broke  out  In  the  year 
1799,  foreign  armies  swept  across  the  plains  of  our  fatherland,  and 
encountered  each  other  in  murderous  conflict ;  even  the  mountains 
and  high  alpine  valleys  did  not  escape  from  the  bloody  game. 
Poverty,  hunger,  and  lack  of  occupation  were  especially  severe  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Switzerland ;  many  parents  could  not  maintain  their 
children.  Sympathy  awoke  in  the  hearts  of  the  nobler  men  in  the 
less  severely  pressed  portions  of  the  country ;  and  from  many  sides 
there  flowed  in  liberal  gifts,  often  accompanied  with  the  offer  to  re- 
ceive and  bring  up  needy  children.  Such  an  invitation  came  to  pas- 
tor Steinmuller  from  his  friend  Fischer,  in  Burgdorf,  who  was  then 
intrusted  with  the  reorganization  of  the  Swiss  schools.  The  wish 
was  at  the  same  time  expressed  that  he  would  also  send  a  teacher  of 
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the  requisite  capadtj  and  character  for  receiving  a  training^  as  teacher 
and  educator,  and  for  undertaking  the  care  of  the  children  then  in 
Burgdorf  with  certain  benevolent  families.  Upon  the  commnnication 
of  this  invitation  to  Ertisi,  he  made  no  delay ;  an  inner  voice  urged 
him  not  to  let  pass  this  opportunity  for  obtaining  a  further  education. 
Twenty-six  children  of  both  sexes  assembled  for  the  expedition. 
£r&si,  as  leader  of  the  troop,  was  provided  with  twenty-four  thalers 
for  the  journey,  thirty  leagues.  Pastor  Steinmuller,  and  bailiff  Heim, 
of  the  district  gave  him  a  testimonial,  which  we  may  insert  here  as  a 
noteworthy  trait  of  the  condition  of  the  times: — 

Frkbdom  I  Equautt  !  To  all  munioipal  sniboritiet  to  whom  these  presents  shall 
oome..  Citizen  echoolmaBter  Hemmnn  KrQsi  is  traveliDg  hence  from  the  canton 
Santis  to  the  canton  Bern,  with  twifsnty-six  poor  children,  whom  he  is  taking  to 
Bnrgdorf,  where  sympa&izing  bentfictors  will  support  and  care  for  them  for  a 
time.  It  is  my  earnest  and  hopefuT  request  to  all  municipalities,  and  especially  to 
their  citizen  presidents,  that  they  will  kindly  afford  all  needful  help  to  the  above 
named  children  and  to  their  leieider,  sent  forward  by  my  means  as  above ;  that 
they  will,  as  fiir  as  possible,  kindly  provide  for  them  rest  and  refreshment  at  noon, 
and  lodging  at  night,  without  pay.  For  such  benevolent  assistance,  may  the  Lora 
bless  yon. 

Thus  asks  and  wishes 

OaiSy  January  30,  1800.  Job.  Run.  STimMumta,  Pattor. 

1  join  in  the  above  request  to  all  citizen  presidents  and  citizen  members  of 
municipalities  of  all  communes  and  districts,  to  which  these  needy  children  shall 
oome,  on  their  way  hence  to  Burgdorf ;  and  am  ftilly  convinced  that  all  benevolent 

Sersons  will,  without  further  recommendation,  assist  the  poor  caravan  to  reach  its 
estination  as  easily  and  suceesBftiUy  as  possible. 
The  provincial  under-bailiff  of  the  circle  of  Teufen^ 

Samukl  Hbim. 
. 

Of  the  journey  itself  we  need  only  remark  briefly  that  Er&si,  with 
his  troop,  was  everywhere  received  in  a  friendly  manner ;  and  in 
many  places  they  were  entertiuned  gratis,  and  even  received  gifts  of 
money.  His  *' Recollections"  give  an  account  of  this.  It  deserves  to 
be  mentioned,  as  remarkable  enough  to  remind  us  of  the  widow's 
cruse  of  oil,  that,  at  Erusi's  arrival  at  Burgdorf,  he  was  in  possession 
not  only  of  the  twenty-four  thalers  with  which  he  had  set  out,  but  of 
fifteen  gulden  besides ;  of  which  he  retained  the  latter,  but  sent  the 
former  back  to  the  authorities  of  Gais. 

From  Fischer,  at  Burgdorf^  Krtisi  received  a  most  friendly  welcome, 
and  commenced  his  school.  The  former,  however,  soon  after  died, 
and  Eriisi  would  have  been  left  quite  alone  ^;ain,  had  not  Providence 
pointed  out  to  him  a  new  path,  by  means  of  the  appearance  of  a  man 
whom  he  followed  with  entire  confidence. 

This  was  Pestalozzi,  whose  labors  at  his  estate  of  Neuhof,  and  in 
Stanz,  are  among  the  noblest  &cts  of  histoty.  It  was  when  already 
of  adult  age  that  Pestalozzi,  with  warm  enthusiasm  and  profound 
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lovc^  had  conceiTed  the  idea  of  becoming  an  educator  and  teacher  of 
the  poorer  classes,  then  deeply  degraded  both  in  intellect  and  morals ; 
and  giying  to  education  in  general  a  more  natural  direction.  After 
FiKher's  death,  he  therefore  invited  Ejrt&si  to  form  a  connection  with 
bimseli^  and  with  him  to  conduct  the  school  which  he  had  established 
in  the  castle  of  the  place.  This  school,  which  Pestalozzi  had  at  first 
commenced  only  with  little  children,  was  soon  changed  into  an  edu* 
cational  institution  of  a  higher  grade,  which,  bj  means  of  the  entirely 
new  direction  of  its  operations,  met  with  great  success.  Joy  and 
pride  must  have  filled  PeetalozzTs  breast,  as  he  soon  saw,  one  after 
another,  young  and  talented  men — Tobler  fi'om  Wolfhalden,  previous* 
ly  a  tutor  in  Basle,  Buss  from  Tubingen,  Niederer  from  Lutzenberg, 
previouriy  a  pastor  in  Sennwald — ^fult^f  enthusiasm,  leaving  each  his. 
sphere  of  labor  and  resorting  to  him  as  trustful  disciples  to  a  master 
who  yet  oouM  reward  them  with  no  earthly  treasure  except  a  treas- 
ure of  rich  experience  and  of  deep  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 

The  assemblage  of  these  three  Appenzellers  wiH  remain  remarkable 
ibr  all  time.  Each  of  them  developed  his  own  side  of  the  Pestalos- 
nan  idea;  and  they  were  for  a  long  time  the  ornament  and  strength 
of  the  institution ;  and,  after  subsequent  successful  labors  in  independ- 
ent spheres  of  oecupation,  they  all  died  within  the  same  year.  Ertt* 
sTs  letters  during  this  period  to  his  early  fnend  Kern,  who  is  yet  alive, 
and  who  lived  in  dose  personal  relations  with  him  for  nearly  forty 
years,  are  also  of  value  to  the  student  of  human  nature.  What  he 
wrote  of  Tobler,  "he  possesses  my  entire  respect  and 'love,  for  I  recog- 
nize in  him  uncommon  talent  as  a  teacher,  and  goodness  of  hearty** 
proved  entirely  true.  Tobler  had  with  enthusiasm  taken  up  particu- 
lariy  the  idea  of  Pestalozzi's  "  Lienhard  and  Oertrude ;"  that  of  re- 
placing mothers  in  the  position  originally  desig^ned  for  them,  of  educa- 
tors and  iostructors  for  early  childhood.  Seldom  has  any  man  labored 
with  as  benevolent  and  unostentatious  a  desire  for  the  good  of  his  fel- 
low-men as  he,  although  he  was  often  rewarded  by  misunderstanding 
and  ingratitude. 

Niederer,  also,  besides  immoveable  integrity  and  warm  feelings, 
posseased  a  fiir-seeing  keenness  of  understanding,  which  had  already 
appeared  in  his  correspondence  with  Tobler,  and  which  at  a  later 
period  was  displayed  in  the  development  of  the  method  with  so  much 
power  and  breadth  that  even  Pestalozzi  himself  had  sometimes  to 
yield  to  the  cleamese  and  thoroughness  of  his  views. 

It  is  astonishing  to  see  with  what  uniformity  these  men,  assembled 
from  different  directions,  followed  their  new  path.  This  was  truly  a 
power  from  on  high.    What  eke  could  have  enabled  the  former 
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errand-boy  and  village  schoolmaster,  ErtLsi,  to  say  in  his  letters  to  hii 
fi{iend,  even  before  Tobler  and  Niederer  came  to  Burgdorf, — 

^  In  short,  the  enterprise  advances.  The  seed  of  a  better  education, 
one  more  adapted  to  human  nature,  is  already  sown.  It  will  bear 
fruit  which  as  yet  no  man,  not  even  its  discoverer,  the  noble  Peetalozzi 
himself,  is  expecting." 

The  self-denying  spirit  and  lofty  views  with  which  Pestalozzi's 
assistants  at  this  early  period  were  imbued,  is  powerfully  shown  by 
the  fact  that  Krtksi  and  Buss,  being  allowed  a  salary  of  about  $125 
a  year  each  from  the  Helvetic  government,  appropriated  the  whole  to 
the  support  of  the  institution,  receiving  from  it  only  board  and 
lodging. 

We  will  here  introduce  Pestalozzi's  own  account  of  Ertisi's  previous 
labors.  It  affords  a  valuable  view  of  his  character  and  gifts  as  a 
teacher,  as  well  as  hints  of  the  general  methods  of  teaching  in  those 
days,  and  of  the  power  with  which  Pestalozzi's  ideas,  even  in  their 
then  undigested  and  obscure  condition,  seized  upon  the  minds  of 
ignorant  but  earnest  and  unprejudiced  men : — 

KrOsi,  the  first  of  the  three,  whose  acqoaintaooe  I  made,  had  past  his  yonth  in 
a  different  kind  of  employment,  whence  he  had  acquired  that  variety  of  praotioal 
abilities,  which,  in  the  lower  stations  of  life,  so  frequently  gives  the  first  impulse 
to  a  higher  degree  of  development,  and  by  which  men,  who  have  been  in  this 
school  iVom  their  earliest  childhood,  are  enabled  to  become  more  generally  and 
extensively  useful. 

In  his  twelfth  and  thirteenth  yean,  his  fiither,  who  carried  on  a  petty  traffic, 
used  to  send  him,  with  a  small  capital,  amountmg  to  about  six  or  eight  pounds 
sterling,  for  the  purchase  of  different  kinds  of  merchandise,  to  a  distance  of  ten  to 
twelve  miles ;  to  this  employment  he  joined  the  trade  of  a  sort  of  public  messen- 
ger, carrying  letters  and  executing  various  orders  for  the  people  of  his  village, 
n  hen  he  grew  older,  he  filled  up  his  leisure  days  by  weaving,  or  other  daily 
labor.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  undertook  the  office  of  village  schoolmaster  at 
Crais,*  his  native  place,  without  any  kind  of  preparation.  lie  says  himself  that  he 
did  not  know  the  signs  of  punctuation,  even  by  name ;  ulterior  knowledge  was 
out  of  the  question,  because  he  never  had  any  other  instruction  than  that  of  a 
common  village  school,  which  was  Entirely  confined  to  reading,  writing  copies, 
and  learning  by  rote  the  catechism,  &o. ;  but  he  was  fond  of  children,  and  he  en- 
tertained the  hope  that,  by  means  of  this  post,  he  should  be  enabled  to  gain  for 
himself  that  knowledge  and  education,  the  want  of  which  he  had  felt  very  op- 
pressively, even  in  his  expeditions  as  village  messenger ;  for,  being  commissioned 
to  buy  a  variety  of  articles,  of  artificial  preparation,  and  of  strange  names  which 
he  had  never  heard  in  his  Ufe  before,  such  as  ammoniac,  borax,  and  so  on ;  and 
being  at  the  same  time  placed  in  a  responsible  situation,  in  which  he  had  to  re- 
member every,  even  the  most  trifling  order,  and  to  account  for  every  farthing ;  he 
could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  idea,  what  an  advantage  it  would  be,  if  every 
child  could,  by  school  instruction,  be  brought  to  that  degree  of  ability  in  reading, 
writing,  ciphering,  in  all  sorts  of  mental  exercises,  and  in  the  art  of  speaking  itsrif, 
which  he  felt  he  ought  to  be  possessed  of,  even  for  the  discharge  of  his  miserable 
post  as  village  messenger. 

Even  BO  soon  aa  the  first  week,  the  number  of  his  scholars  exceeded  one 
hundred.    But  he  was  by  no  means  competent  to  the  task  he  had  undertaken, 

*  A  village,  or,  rsther,  a  clatter  of  hamlcu  on  the  hifheat  and  miist  airy  part  of  the  caaloo 
Appensell,  celebrated  as  a  place  of  resort  for  pereons  of  consumntiTe  habits,  on  sceount  of  Ua 
axoeUent  milk,  of  which,  however,  the  patients  lake  onlj  the  whey. 
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for  he  knew  not  how  to  give  proper  employment  to  all  these  children,  what  to 
teach  them,  or  by  what  means  to  keep  them  in  order.  All  the  notions  he  bad  hith- 
erto acquired  about  keeping  school  were  confined  to  the  ^^  setting ''  of  spelling  and 
reading  lessons,  to  be  ^* got  by  heart;''  to  tlie  ^* saying  "  of  the  same  lessons  by 
turns,  followed  by  the  chastisement  of  the  rod  if  the  task  was  not  properly  got. 
From  the  experience  of  his  own  boyhood,  however,  he  knew  likewise  that,  with 
this  mode  of  **  keeping  school,''  the  greater  part  of  the  children  are  idling  away 
nxist  of  the  school-honm,  and  by  idleness  are  led  to  a  variety  of  follies  and  im- 
moralities ;  that  in  this  manner  the  time  which  is  most  available  for  edncati<m  is 
allowed  to  pass  by  without  any  benefit  to  them,  and  that  the  few  advantages  which 
they  may  derive  from  their  instruction  are  not  even  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  ill  effecta  which  must  neoeesarily  result  from  such  ^^  school-keeping." 

Pastor  Schiess,  the  minister  of  the  place,  who  was  very  actively  combating  the 
old  routine,  assisted  him  in  his  school,  during  the  first  eight  weeks.  From  the 
very  beginning  they  divided  the  scholars  into  three  classes.  With  this  division, 
and  the  use  of  some  spelling  and  reading-books  on  an  improved  plan,  which  had 
recently  been  introduced  in  the  school,  they  succeeded  in  making  a  number  of 
children  spell  and  read  together,  and  thos  keeping  them  generally  occupied  to  a 
for  greater  extent  than  had  been  possible  before. 

The  new  reading-book,  that  had  been  introduced  by  the  minister,  contained 
religions  troths  in  short  paragrapha,  and  in  biblical  sentences ;  varioos  foots  of 
physical  sdenoe,  natural  history,  and  geography,  were  ccmcisely  stated,  and  in- 
formation was  given  on  interesiing  points  of  the  political  constitution  of  the  country. 
Krusi  observed  his  pastor,  when  he  read  it  with  the  children,  putting  some 

Suestiona  at  the  end  of  each  paragraph,  in  order  to  see%rhether  they  actually  nn- 
erstood  what  they  had  read.  Krtlsi  tried  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  succeeded 
in  making  most  of  the  scholars  perfectly  fomiliar  with  the  contents  of  the  reading- 
book.  But  this  was  only  because,  like  good  old  Hnebner,*  he  adapted  his 
questions  to  the  answers  which  were  to  be  found,  ready  made,  in  the  book,  and 
because  he  neither  demanded  nor  expected  any  other  answer,  except  literally 
those  which  the  book  had  put  iuto  the  children's  mouths,  long  before  any  question 
was  devised  to  elicit  them.  The  true  reason  of  his  success  was,  that  there  was  a 
complete  absence  of  all  mental  exercise  in  this  his  system  of  oatechiaation.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  observed,  that  that  mode  of  instruction  which  originally  was 
termed  catechisation,  is,  no  more  than  Krlisi's  system  of  questioning,  an  exercise 
of  the  mind ;  it  is  a  mere  analysis  of  words,  relieving  the  child,  as  for  as  words 
are  concerned,  from  the  confusion  of  a  whole  sentence,  the  difierent  ports  of  which 
are  presented  to  the  mind  separately  and  distinctly ;  it  can,  therefore,  only  have 
merit  when  used  as  a  preparatory  step  to  the  farther  exercise  of  clearing  up  the 
ideas  represented  by  those  words.  This  latter  exercise,  commonly  termed  So- 
cratio  instruction,  has  only  of  late  been  mixed  up  with  the  business  of  oateohising, 
which  was  originally  confined  to  religious  subjects  exclusively. 

The  children  thus  catechised  by  KrUai  were  held  up  by  the  minister  as  ex- 
amples to  his  elder  catechumens.  Afterward  it  was  required  of  KrOsi,  that  ho 
should,  after  the  foshion  of  those  times,  combine  this  narrow  analysis  of  words, 
called  catechising,  with  the  Socratio  manner,  which  takes  up  the  subject  in  a 
higher  sense.  But  an  uncultivated  and  superficial  mind  does  not  dive  into  those 
depths  from  which  Socrates  derived  spirit  and  truth ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  quite 
natural  that,  in  his  new  system  of  questioning,  Krtisi  should  not  succeed.  He 
had  no  internal  basis  for  his  questions,  por  had  the  children  any  for  their  answers. 
They  had  no  hingnage  for  things  which  they  knew  not,  and  no  books  which 
furnished  them  with  a  well-framed  answer  to  every  question,  whether  they 
understood  it  or  not. 

Kr&si,  however,  had  not  then  that  clear  insight  into  the  nature  of  those  two 
methods  which  might  have  enabled  him  to  apprehend  their  difilerence.  He  had 
not  yet  learned  that  mere  catechising,  especially  if  it  runs  upon  abstract  terma, 
leads  to  no  more  than  the  art  of  separating  words  and  handling  analytical  formr ; 
but  that,  in  itself,  it  is  nothing  but  a  parrot-like  repetition  of  sounds  without  un 
derstanding :  nor  was  he  aware  that  Socratio  questions  are  not  to  be  addressed 

•  ■        ■      ■  ■  —  ■-■      I  ■■■■■■—■-■■■■.■  I  I  ■■  I  11^  .   ■      I     ■  ^  ■  ■  ■   .  ^  ■  >      .m^  ■  ■  Ml     ■ 

*  **  Good  old  Hoebner  "  Is  the  antlior  of  s  Scriptars  hialorj  in  German,  to  which  wn  st- 
ttehed  sets  of  '*  useful  gaestiont  and  answers."  such  as  oar  readers  may  And  in  many  a 
"good  new  "  manual  ofour  **  eallfhtened  and  improved  systems." 
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to  children,  iaoh  as  his  pnpili  at  Gaia,  who  were  equally  destitote  of  Ae  mtema] 
fond,  that  is,  of  real  knowledge, — and  of  the  external  meana,  that  b,  of  lanffoage 
wherein  to  oonTey  that  knowledge.  .  Hie  &ilure  of  hia  attempt  rendered  hun 
nnjiut  to  himself:  he  thought  the  fiinlt  lay  entirely  with  himaelf,  imagining  that 
every  good  schoolmaster  must  be  able,  by  his  qaestions,  to  elicit  from  &e  cmldren 
correct  and  precise  answers  on  all  manner  of  moral  and  religious  subjects. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  circiunstaDces  which  brought  Krasi 

to  Burgdorf. 

The  more  he  labored  with  Fischer  the  higher  seemed  to  him  the  mountain 
which  lay  in  his  way,  and  the  less  did  he  feel  in  himself  of  that  power  which  he 
saw  would  be  necearary  to  reach  its  summit  However,  during  the  very  first 
days  after  his  arrival,  Kriisi  was  present  at  some  of  the  conversations  I  had  with 
Fischer  on  the  subject  of  popular  education,  when  I  expressed  my  decided  disap- 
probation of  the  Sooratic  manner  of  our  young  candidates,  adding,  that  it  was  not 
my  wish  to  bring  children  to  a  premature  judgment,  on  any  subject,  but  that  my 
endeavor  was  rather  to  check  their  judgment,  until  the  children  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  viewing  the  subject  from  all  sides,  and  under  a  variety  of  circum- 
atances,  and  until  they  should  be  perfectly  familiar  with  the  words  expressive  of 
its  nature  and  its  qualities.  KrQsi  was  struck  with  these  remarks ;  he  felt  it  was 
there  that  his  own  deficiency  lay ;  he  found  that  he  himself  stood  in  need  of  that 
same  elementary  instruction  which  I  designed  for  my  children. 

Fischer  exerted  himself  with  all  his  power  to  introduce  KrQsi  to  different  de- 
partments of  science,  thatjie  might  be  able  afterward  to  teach  them.  But  Kritoi 
felt  every  day  more  that  the  way  of  books  was  not  the  one  for  him  to  make 
progress  in,  because  on  every  subject  he  was  destitute  of  that  preliminary 
knowledge  of  things  and  their  names,  which,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  books 
presuppose.  On  the  other  hand,  he  witnessed  the  effect  which  I  produced  upon 
my  children,  by  leading  them  back  to  the  first  elements  of  human  knowledge,  and 
by  dwelling  on  these  elements  with  unwearied  patience ;  and  the  result  of  his 
observation  tended  to  confirm  him  in  the  notions  he  had  formed  concerning  the 
causes  of  his  own  inability.  Thua  by  degrees  his  whole  view  of  instruction  under- 
went a  great  change,  and  he  began  in  his  own  mind  to  place  it  on  a  different 
foundation.  He  now  perceived  clearly  the  tendency  of  my  experiments,  which 
was  to  develop  the  internal  power  of  the  child  rather  than  to  produce  those 
results  which,  nevertheleas,  were  produced  as  the  necessary  consequences  of  my 

Sroceedings ;  and  seeing  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  development  of 
ifferent  foculties  by  d^erent  branches  of  instruction,  he  came  to  the  conviction 
that  the  effect  of  my  method  was  to  lay  in  the  child  a  foundation  of  knowledge 
and  fbrther  progress,  such  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  by  any  other. 

Fificher's  death  accelerated  the  union  between  Pestalozzi  and  Kftlsi, 

which  had  been  contemplated  by  the  latter  almost  from  the  first 

moment  of  his  acquaintance  with  his  paternal  friend.    The  following 

account  of  the  view  which  he  took  of  Pestalozzi's  plan,  after  he  had 

for  some  time  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  practical  co-operation  with 

him,  is,  notwithstanding  its  great  deficiencies,  an  interesting  testimony 

in  favor  of  the  experiment,  in  the  course  of  which  these  ideas  urged 

themselves  upon  an  evidently  unprejudiced  mind. 

1.  A  well-arranged  nomenclature,  indelibly  impreased  upon  the  mind,  is  to 
aerve  as  a  general  foundation,  on  the  inland  of  which  both  teacher  and  children 
may,  subsequently,  develop  dear  and  distinct  ideaa  on  every  branch  of  knowledgCi 
by  a  gradual  but  well-secured  progress  from  the  first  elements. 

2.  Exercises  concerning  lines,  angles,  curves,  &o.,  (such  as  I  began  to  introduce 
at  that  time,)  are  calculated  to  give  children  aoch  a  distinctness  and  precision  in 
the  perception  of  objects,  as  will  enable  them  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  whatever 
iUls  within  the  sphere  of  their  observation. 

3.  The  mode  of  beginning  arithmetical  instruction  by  meana  of  real  objects,  or 
at  Wast  strokea  and  dota,  repreaenting  the  different  numbers,  gives  great  preciaion 
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md  oerteioty  in  Uie  elementi,  and  Mourai  the  ftoiher  progreM  of  the  child  against 
error  and  oonfnaion. 

4.  The  aentenoei,  deacriptiTe  of  the  acta  of  walkings  ataoding,  lying,  ntting, 
Ac.,  which  I  gave  the  children  to  learn,  led  KribBi  to  peroetve  the  conneotion 
between  the  beginnings  of  my  inatruotion  and  the  purpoae  at  which  I  was  aiming, 
Tix.,  to  produce  a  general  cleamew  in  the  mind  on  all  aobjecti.  He  soon  ftilt, 
that  if  children  are  made  lo  deacribe  in  this  manner  things  which  are  so  clear  to 
them  thai  experience  can  not  render  them  any  clearer,  they  most  thereby  be 
checked  in  the  presumption  of  describing  things  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  they  most  acquire  the  power  of  describing  whatever  they 
60  know,  to  a  degree  which  will  enable  them  to  give  consistent,  definite,  concise, 
and  comprehensive  descriptions  of  whatever  fiiUs  within  reach  of  their  observation. 

5.  A  few  words  which  I  dropped  on  one  occasion,  on  the  tendency  of  my 
method  to  ahate  prejudice,  atruck  him  very  forcibly.  Speaking  of  the  manifold 
exertions,  and  the  tedious  ailments,  by  which  prejudices  are  generally 
combated,  I  obaerved  that  these  means  had  about  as  much  power  to  counteract 
them  as  the  ringing  of  the  bells  had  to  disperse  thunder-storms,*  but  that  the 
only  true  aafeguard  against  the  influences  of  prejudice  was  a  conviction  of  the 
truth,  founded  upon  self-observation.  For  truth,  so  acquired,  is  in  iti  very  nature 
an  impediment  to  the  reception  of  prejudice  and  error  in  the  mind ;  so  much  so, 
that  if  men  thna  taught  are  made  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  prevailing  false 
notionB  by  the  never-ceasing  cant  of  society,  there  ia  not  in  their  minds  any  ground  for 
that  ignoble  seed  to  reet  on,  or  to  grow  up  in,  and  the  effect  must  therefare  be  very 
difierent  from  what  it  provea  to  be  in  the  common-place  men  of  our  age,  who 
have  both  truth  and  error  thrust  into  their  imagination,  not  by  intuition  and 
observation,  but  by  the  mere  charm  of  words,  as  it  were  by  a  magic  lantern. 

When  rdQecting  upon  these  remarks,  he  came  to  the  conviction,  that  the  silence 
with  which,  in  my  pian  of  instruction,  errors  and  prejudice  were  passed  over, 
was  likely  to  prove  more  e£feotual  in  counteracting  them  than  all  the  endlesa 
verbiage  which  he  had  hitherto  seen  employed  for  that  purpose. 

6.  £  consequence  of  our  gathering  plants  during  the  summer,  and  of  the  con- 
Tcrsatioos  to  which  this  gave  rise,  he  was  brought  to  the  conviction  that  the  whole 
round  of  knowledge,  to  the  acquisition  of  which  our  senses  are  instrumental, 
depended  on  an  attentive  observation  of  nature,  and  on  a  carefhl  collection  and 
preservation  of  whatever  she  presents  to  our  thirst  of  knowledge. 

These  were  the  views  on  the  ground  of  which  he  conceived  the  possibility  of 
establishing  such  a  method  of  instruction  aa  he  felt  waa  most  needed ;  viz.,  one 
which  wotUd  cause  all  the  branchea  of  knowledge  to  bear  upon  one  another,  with 
such  cohereoce  and  consistency  as  would  require,  on  the  part  of  the  master, 
nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  applying  it,  and,  with  that  knowledge, 
would  enable  him  to  obtain,  not  only  for  hia  children  but  even  for  himself,  all 
that  ia  considered  to  be  the  object  of  instruction.  That  is  to  say,  he  saw  that, 
with  this  method,  positive  learning  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  nothing  was 
wanted  but  sound  oomnxm  sense,  and  practicable  ability  in  teaching,  in  order  not 
only  to  lead  the  minda  of  children  to  the  acquirement  of  solid  information,  but 
likewise  to  bring  parents  and  teachers  to  a  satiafactory  degree  of  independence 
and  unfettered  mental  activity  concerning  those  branches  of  knowledge,  in  which 
they  would  submit  themselves  to  the  course  prescribed  by  the  method. 

During  his  six  years'  experience  as  village  schoolmaster,  a  considerable 
number  of  children,  of  all  ages,  had  passed  through  hia  hands ;  but  with  all  the 
pains  he  took,  be  had  never  seen  the  fiMulties  of  the  children  developed  to  the 
degree  to  which  they  were  carried  by  my  plan ;  nor  had  he  ever  witnessed  in 
them  such  an  extent  and  solidity  of  knowledge,  precision  of  thought,  and 
faidependence  of  feeling. 

He  inquired  into  the  causes  of  the  difference  between  his  school  and  mine. 

He  found,  In  the  first  instance,  that,  even  at  the  earliest  period  of  instruction, 
a  certain  feeling  of  enei^  was  not  so  much  produced, — ^br  it  exists  in  every 
mind  not  enervated  by  artificial  treatment,  as  an  evidence  of  innate  power, — aa 

kept  alive  in  consequence  of  my  beginning  at  the  very  easiest  task,  and  exercising 

■-  ■  .     ■  .  ..  ^  ^ — _^-^— _ 

*  It  Is  a  sapenlUioa*  practice,  kept  ap  to  this  day  in  many  parts  of  Switserlaod  and  Ger* 

many,  to  riox  the  chureh-beUs  at  the  approach  of  a  thunder-storm,  under  the  impression  that 

tbs  sacred  toll  will  eflfeetnally  remove  the  danger. 
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it  to  a  point  of  praoticsl  perfection  before  I  proceeded  \  which,  again,  was  not 
done  in  an  incoherent  manner,  bnt  by  a  gradoal  and  almost  insenuble  addition  to 
what  the  child  hud  already  acquired. 

With  this  method,  he  used  to  say,  yon  need  not  push  on  children,  yon  have 
only  to  lead  them.  Formerly,  whatever  he  wanted  to  teach,  he  was  obliged  to 
introduce  by  some  such  phrase  as  this :  **  Pray,  do  think,  if  you  please !"  ^'  Can't 
you  remember,  now  ?" 

It  could  not  be  otherwise.  If,  for  instance,  in  arithmetic,  he  asked,  ^  How 
many  times  seven  are  there  in  sixty-three  Y'*  the  child  had  no  palpable  basis  on 
which  to  rest  his  inquiry  for  the  answer,  and  was,  therefore,  unable  to  solve  the 
question,  otherwise  than  by  a  wearisome  process  of  recollection  ;  but,  according 
to  my  method,  be  has  nine  times  seven  objects  before  him,  which  he  has  learned 
to  count  as  nine  sevens ;  the  answer  to  the  above  question  is,  therefore,  with  him, 
not  a  matter  of  memory ;  for  although  the  question,  perhaps,  may  be  put  to  him 
for  the  first  time,  yet  he  knew  long  ago,  by  intuition  and  practice,  that  in  sixty- 
three  there  are  nine  sevens ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  all  the  other  branches 
of  my  method. 

To  adduce  another  instance:  he  had  in  vain  endeavored  to  accustom  his 
children  to  write  the  initials  of  substantives  with  capital  letters  '*  the  rule  by 
which  they  were  to  go  was  constantly  forgotten.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  same 
children,  having  read  through  some  pages  of  a  vocabulary  constructed  on  my 
plan,  conceived  of  themselves  the  idea  of  continuing  that  vocabulary  out  of  their 
own  resources,  and,  by  writing  long  lists  of  substantives,  proved  that  they  had  a 
dear  notion  of  the  distinctive  character  of  that  sort  of  words.  The  remark  which 
Krttsi  made,  that  with  this  method  children  do  not  want  to  be  pushed  on,  is  so 
correct,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  someihinff  imperfect  in  the  mode 
of  instruction,  if  the  child  still  requires  any  kind  of  stimulus  to  thought ;  and  the 
method  can  be  considered  as  perfect  only  where  every  exercise  proposed  to  the 
child  is  so  immediately  the  result  of  what  he  has  learned  before,  that  it  requires 
DO  other  exertion  on  his  part  than  the  application  of  what  he  already  knows. 

Rrttsi  further  observed  that  the  detached  words  and  pictures,  which  I  used  to 
lay  before  the  children  in  teaching  them  to  read,  produced  upon  their  minds  a 
very  difTerent  effect  fh>m  that  of  the  compound  phrases  commonly  used  in  schools. 
He,  therefore,  now  began  to  examine  these  phrases  themselves  somewhat  more 
closely,  and  be  found  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  children  to  form  any 
distinct  notions  of  the  different  words  of  which  they  are  composed ;  because  they 
do  not  consist  of  simple  elements  before  known  to  the  children,  and  put  together 
in  an  obvious  connection,  but  that  they  are  unintelligible  combinations  of  objects 
mostly  or  entirely  unknoiMi.  To  employ  children's  minds  in  the  unraveling  of 
such  phrases  is  contrary  to  nature ;  it  exceeds  their  powers,  and  leads  to  delusion, 
inasmuch  as  it  introduces  them  to  trains  of  ideas  which  are  perfectly  foreign  to 
them,  as  regards  not  only  the  nature  of  the  objects  to  which  they  refer,  but 
likewise  the  artificial  language  in  which  they  are  clothed,  and  of  which  the 
children  have  not  even  acquired  the  bare  elements.  KrQsi  saw  that  I  was  no  advocate 
for  this  hodge-podge  of  pedantry ;  but  that  I  did  with  my  children  as  noture  does 
with  savages,  first  bringing  an  image  before  their  eyes,  and  then  sec>king  a  word 
to  express  the  perception  to  which  it  gives  rise.  He  saw  that,  from  so  simple  an 
acquaintance  with  the  object,  no  conclusions,  no  inferences  followed  ;  that  there 
was  no  doctrine,  no  point  of  opinion  inculcated,  nothing  that  would  prematurely 
excite  them  to  decide  between  truth  and  error ;  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  intuition, 
a  real  basis  for  conclusions  and  inferences  to  be  drawn  hereafter ;  a  guide  to  future 
discoveries,  which,  as  well  as  their  past  experience,  they  might  associate  with  the 
substantial  knowledge  thus  acquired. 

He  entered  more  and  more  into  the  spirit  of  my  method ;  he  perceived  that 
every  thing  depended  on  rt^ducing  the  different  branches  of  knowledge  to  their 
▼cry  simplnst  elements,  and  proceeding  from  them  in  an  nnintermpted  progress, 
by  small  and  gradual  additions.  He  became  every  day  better  fitted  to  second  me 
in  the  experiments  which  I  myself  made  on  the  ground  of  the  above  principles ; 
and,  with  his  assistance,  I  completed,  in  a  short  time,  a  spelling-book,  apd  a 
course  Of  arithmetic,  upon  my  own  plan. 

*  In  the  German  langtiaire,  everr  substaDlive,  aod  every  word  used  as  a  substantive  Is 
writlea  at  tbe  beginning  with  a  capital  letter. 
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Erusi  himself  considered  the  time  he  spent  in  Burgdorf  the  happiest 
and  most  fruitful  of  all  his  life.  The  conviction  that  they  were 
laboring  for  a  cause  which  was  to  exert  an  influence  for  good  upon 
thousands  of  their  fellow-men  filled  all  the  laborers  there  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  made  every  eflbrt  and  every  new  creation  a  delight  which 
they  would  not  have  exchanged  for  all  the  treasures  of  earth. 

The  important  year  1805,  in  which  Napoleon  decreed  the  resepa- 
ration  of  Switzerland,  brought  the  institution  at  Burgdorf  to  an  end ; 
the  castle  reverted  to  the  canton  and  was  occupied  by  the  high  bailiff. 
Pestalozzi,  after  contemplating  for  some  time  the  transfer  of  his  insti- 
tution to  Munchenbuchsee,  determined  to  continue  it  at  Yverdun,  on 
the  lake  of  Neufch&tel.  For  this  purpose  he  received  permission  to 
use  the  old  castle  there ;  and  all  his  teachers  joyfully  gathered  around 
him  again.  In  Yverdun,  the  institution  acquired  a  European  reputa- 
tion ;  from  all  directions  there  resorted  to  it  not  only  pupils,  (of  whom 
it  contained  in  its  most  prosperous  condition  above  two  hundred,)  but 
also  youths  and  men  of  riper  age  and  experience,  who  sought  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  discoveries  of  Pestalozzi,  in  order  to  fit 
themselves  for  learning  and  teaching  in  the  great  field  of  human  edu- 
cation. An  active  and  significant  life  grew  up  within  the  walls  of 
the  modest  little  institution,  to  which  there  gathered  pilgrims  both 
great  and  small  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  seed  there  sown  bore 
fruit  a  thousand-fold  throughout  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  especially 
in  Prussia,  where  the  benevolent  king  highly  valued  the  efforts  and 
the  method  of  Pestalozzi,  and  sent  several  young  men  of  talents  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  latter. 

Besides  this  undertaking,  whose  good  influence  was  intended  to 
reach  boys,  youths,  and  men  of  all  classes  and  of  all  belief,  Pestalozzi's 
scheme  contemplated  also  the  extension  of  the  advantages  of  an 
improved  education  to  girls,  in  order  that  they  might  be  trained  in 
their  great  vocation  as  mothers.  To  this  end  he  connected  with  his 
institution,  in  1806,  a  girls'  institute,  upder  the  management  of  Kriisi 
and  Hopf,  the  latter  of  whom  was  married.  This  institution  succeeded. 
Pestalozzi's  best  teachers  helped  to  instruct  in  it.  Among  those  who 
patronized  it,  ErUsi  always  remembered  with  affection  a  wealthy 
landowner,  (Stamm,)  of  Schleitheim,  who  sent  to  Yverdun  not  only 
four  daughters,  but  a  niece  as  a  sort  of  guardian,  two  nephews,  and  a 
young  man  who  he  was  assisting  to  train  himself  for  the  work  of 
teaching.  Truly  we  might  almost  say,  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  "  I  have 
not  found  such  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel  T'  .  Of  the  operations  of  the 
institution  Er&si  says :  ^  It  gives  us  heartfelt  pleasure ;  but  we  had 
not  foreseen  the  continually  greater  demands  to  be  made  upon  our 
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strength  and  time  in  order  to  comply  with  its  requirements.  We 
had,  therefore,  only  the  choice  remaining  to  devote  ourselves  wholly 
to  one  institution  or  the  other.  Pestalozzi  undertook  the  management 
of  the  new  institution,  with  which  I  remained  in  friendly  communica- 
tion. The  domestic  management  and  moral  instruction  were  all 
under  the  charge  of  several  female  teachers,  until  Rosette  Easthofer, 
afterward  Niederer*s  wife,  resolved  to  make  it  the  object  of  her  life  to 
conduct  the  institution,  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  JPestalozzi's 
views.  To  this  purpose  she  yet  remains  true.  Although  the 
shortness  of  my  experience  will  not  allow  me  to  claim  the  ability  to 
educate  skillful  female  teachers  and  good  mothers  of  families,  it  will 
always  give  me  pleasure  to  remember  that  the  united  efforts  of  my 
celebrated  friend  and  myself  called  the  institution  into  life.^ 

KrUsi's  wife  also  received  her  education  in  this  institution;  but 
Bitter  he  had  resigned  the  management  of  it.  We,  and  all  who  knew 
him^  must  agree  that  the  simplicity  and  goodness  of  his  disposition 
peculiarly  fitted  him  for  teaching  ^rls,  although  he  first  undertook  it 
at  the  age  of  thirty. 

Krftsi's  recollections  of  this  period  were  numerous ;  but  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  a  very  few  of  them.  His  acquaintance  with 
Katherine  Egger,  afterward  his  wife,  had  already  commenced  in 
1810-12.  She  subsequently  removed  to  Miihlhausen,  to  assist  her 
sister  in  her  school  there ;  and  we  shall  derive  part  of  our  information 
from  the  correspondence  between  them. 

In  this  correspondence  he  speaks  most  frequently  of  Father  Pesta- 
lozzi, and  of  Niederer,  who  was  always  intellectually  active,  but  at 
that  time  often  depressed  in  spirits.  The  reverence  and  love  with 
which  all  the  friends  and  fellow-laborers  there,  to  the  ends  of  their 
lives,  spoke  of  Father  Pestalozzi,  sufficienUy  refute  the  incorrect 
things  now  frequently  heard  on  this  subject 

Thus  Eriisi  says  in  one  place : — 

'^Father  Pestalozzi  is  always  cheerful,  and  works  with  youthful 
energy.  We  often  wonder  at  his  enthusiasm,  which  will  yield  neither 
to  labor  nor  to  age.  I  seek  to  avoid  unpleasant  collisions  between 
dissimilar  views;  and  sincerely  desire  that  my  labor  may  always 
satisfy  him." 

And  again,  about  Niederer. 

^  Niederer  is  working  like  a  giant  A  defence  of  the  institution 
against  wrong  impressions  and  a  true  exposition  of  Pestalozzi's 
designs  will  soon  appear  in  print  Few  men  are  able  to  work  like 
him." 

Even  from  these  few  lines  we  obtmn  a  deep  view  of  the  characters 
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of  these  three  fellow-workmen.  Of  Erusi's  own  labon  in  the  institu- 
tion we  shall  let  Pestalozzi  himself  speak,  further  on.  A  letter  from 
Erusi,  January  15th,  1812,  on  occasion  of  Pestalozzi^s  birth-day,  gives 
us  a  Tiew  of  the  feelings  and  relations  of  the  pupils  toward  the  father 
of  the  institution : 

**  The  day,"  (writes  KtOm  to  hw  betrothed,)  '*  was  a  glorious  one,  and  rich  in  seeds 
and  fruits  for  the  growth  and  strengthening  of  the  soul  and  the  heart  I  oan  give 
yon  only  points  of  reooUeotions  of  it :  from  these  points  yon  may  complete  the 
fines  and  the  whole  pictnre  from  yoor  own  fancy."  He  proceeds  to  give  a  oir* 
enmstantial  aooount  of  the  frstivities  in  the  schoolroom  of  each  class.  The  deoora- 
tions  in  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  were  espeoially  ingenious.  In  the 
third  were  to  be  seen : 

a.  A  transparency  of  Neahof,  the  Tillage  of  Birr,  and  the  high  land  of  Bmnegg. 
(It  was  here  that  Pestaknzi  first  attempt^  to  realize  his  benevolent  plans  for  t^ 
education  of  poor  ftctory  children.) 

b.  Opposite  to  this  Pestaloai's  bust,  of  wood,  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  lanrels 
and  immortals. 

c.  On  each  side  of  tins,  a  transparency  with  an  inscription :  on  the  right,  in 
German,  **  May  GSod  who  gave  thee  to  us,  bless  thy  work  and  us  long  throngh 
thee !"  on  the  left,  In  Frendi,  "'  Homage  to  our  &tfaer  I  the  pure  joy  of  our  hearts 
proclaims  our  happiness." 

The  room  of  the  fourth  class  was  arranged  to  represent  a  landscape,  in  which 
were  to  be  seen : 

a.  Cultivated  land  and  meadows. 

b.  A  rock. 

c.  A  spring  rising  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  a  brook  flowing  from  it  and  for- 
tflizing  the  land. 

d.  Near  this  a  poor  dwelling ;  a  hut  roofed  with  straw. 

e.  Over  its  door  the  words,  ^*  May  hb  age  be  peaceful." 

f.  In  another  place  an  altar. 

ff.  Over  it  the  words,  in  a  transparency,  "  May  poverty  remember  hun !" 

L  On  one  side  of  it,  ^*  May  we  live  like  him  1" 

i.  Upon  it,  a  poor's-boz,  with  a  letter  from  all  the  members  of  the  class. 

As  soon  as  Father  Pestalozzi  entered  the  chamber,  a  little  geuius  came  forward 
from  the  hut  to  meet  him,  and  handed  him  the  poorVbox  and  the  letter.  He 
was  so  surprised  and  affected  that  he  could  scarcely  read  it  Its  contents  were 
asfoOows: 

*<DearHerrPe8ta]ozEi! 

"  It  is  very  little,  it  is  true,  which  we,  both  the  present  and  former  members 
of  the  class,  save  In  the  course  of  the  year ;  which  amount  we  now  offer  ypu  as  a 
feeble  testimony  of  the  depth  of  our  love ;  but  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that 
St  least  it  oomes  from  sincere  hearts ;  and  shall  this  please  yon,  our  end  will  have 
been  gained.  It  may  express  to  you  our  purpose  hereafter  doing  still  more  for 
the  poor,  and  like  yourself,  of  finding  our  own  happiness  in  that  of  others. 
May  we  use  well  the  time  of  our  stay  here,  and  by  our  efforts  evermore  deserve 
your  love.  May  you  be  happy  among  as !  Full  of  gratitude  to  Grod,  we  embrace 
yon  affectionately,  with  the  wish  that  you  may  live  to  see  us  fulfill  this  promise." 

The  money  given  amounted  to  fifty-two  Swiss  francs.  Besides  the  displays  of 
the  children,  the  printers  had  a  transparency  with  the  words,  "  May  the  press 
send  forth  hereafter,  no  longer  your  lifo,  but  only  the  ripe  and  beautiful  fruit  of 
that  life."  ^     ^         -y  j  r- 

Eriisi  also  describes  some  festivities  which  Pestalozzi  arranged  for 
his  pupils  in  order  on  his  part  to  give  them  pleasure.  From  this  pro- 
duction it  is  evident  with  what  love  and  reverence  he  was  regarded 
by  the  members  of  his  household,  and  how  they  all  endeavored  to 
make  his  days  pass  in  happiness  and  comfort 

In  1812  Pestalozzi  contracted  by  carelessnesB  a  severe  iliness. 
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during  which  he  would  have  KrUsi  almost  incessantly  with  him  as  a 
nurse.  The  latter  performed  that  office  with  his  usual  tenderness  and 
self-sacri6ce ;  bearing  patiently  with  his  weaknesses,  and  taking 
pleasure  in  every  remarkable  expression  of  his  friend.  Thus  he 
writes  from  the  side  of  the  sick  bed  to  his  betrothed : 

Our  father  is  remarkable  even  in  his  sickness.  He  is  wishing  and  longing  to 
be  well  again,  and  to  be  able  to  apply  himself  to  his  labors  once  more  with 
renewed  strength;  bat  yet  he  looks  peacefully  upon  death,  close  before  him. 
One  day  while  his  doctors  were  consulting  about  sending  to  Lausanne  for  a 
surgeon,  he  asked  them  cheerfully  if  he  must  set  his  house  in  order.  When  they 
were  gone,  he  said  to  Elizabeth,  his  faithful  housekeeper,  (Krtisi's  sister-in-law,) 
that  he  was  willing  to  die ;  that  the  world  cost  him  no  regrets.  To  be  able  thus 
to  look  upon  life  and  the  eternity  is  a  beautiful  and  soul-elevating  thing.  I  am  in 
hopes  that  Grod  will  spare  him  to  us ;  but  I  can  not  tell  you  how  much  I  am 
benefitted  by  seeing  his  peacefulnoss  under  such  circumstances. 

When  the  disease  began  to  yield  to  the  efforts  of  the  physicians, 
Kriisi's  joy  expressed  itself  in  the  following  language :  "  Had  the  in- 
scrutable providence  of  God  taken  him  from  us,  I  would  not  resign 
for  the  whole  world  the  recollections  of  having  cared  for  him  and  of 
ha\ing  been  continually  near  him.  He  takes  every  occasion  of 
expressing  his  pleasure  at  your  return  and  of  blessing  our  union. 
May  God  make  you  happy  with  me.  You  know  my  faith  in  the 
wise  saying, '  The  father's  blessing  builds  the  childrens'  house,  &c.'  He 
will  build  our  house  for  us ;  not  of  wood  or  stone,  but  even  if  it  be 
the  most  lowly  hut,  a  dwelling  of  peace,  love,  truth,  and  pious  labor." 

Pestalozzi  repaid  this  love  with  paternal  tenderness.  With  such 
feelings  he  addressed  to  Ertlsi's  intended  the  following  characteristic 
words :  **  Good  day,  Trineli !  as  long  as  things  go  well  let  us  see  each 
other  and  enjoy  each  others'  society.  When  things  no  longer  go 
well,  and  you  see  me  no  more,  then  do  you  and  Kriisi  continue  to  do 
right,  and  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  you  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave." 

Still  deeper  in  feeling  are  the  words  which  Pestalozzi,  in  a  Christmas 
address  before  all  the  members  of  the  institution,  addressed  to  Eriisi 
personally.* 

To  Niederer  he  says : — 

Niederer,  thou  first  of  my  sons,  what  sliall  I  say  to  thee  ?  what  shall  I  wish 
thee  7  how  shall  I  thank  thee  ?  thou  piercest  to  the  depths  of  truth,  and  with 
steady  footsteps  goest  through  its  labyrinth.  The  love  of  high  mysteries  conducts 
thee.  Counigeously,  with  iron  breast,  thou  throwest  down  the  gauntlet  to  every 
one  who,  wandering  in  by-paths,  strays  from  the  ways  of  truth,  regards  appearances 
only,  and  would  deceive  his  God.  Friend,  thou  art  my  support  5  my  house  rests 
upon  thy  heart;  and  thine  eye 'beams  a  light  which  is  its  health,  though  my 
weakness  often  fears  it.  Niederer !  preside  over  my  house  like  a  protecting  star. 
May  peace  dwell  in  thy  soul,  and  may  thine  outward  body  be  no  impediment  to 
thy  spirit.  Thus  will  a  greater  blessing  arise  to  the  help  of  my  weakness  from 
thy  mind  and  thy  heart. 

Kriifli,  be  ever  stronger  in  thy  goodness.  Among  lovely  children,  thyself 
lovely  and  childlike,  thou  dost  establish  the  spirit  of  the  house  in  its  goodness;  in 
the  spirit  of  holy  love. 

'  Tobler  had  already  left  Yverdun. 
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At  thy  mde  and  within  thy  loving  Influencef  the  ohild  in  oar  hoose  no  longer 
feels  that  he  ia  without  father  or  mother.  Thoa  decidest  the  doubt  whether  a 
teacher  can  he  in  the  place  of  a  &tber  and  mother.  Gro  and  fiti  ^hy  place  atill 
more  efficiently  and  completely. 

Krfksi,  upon  thee  also  I  build  great  hopes.  It  ia  not  enough  to  know  the 
method  of  human  education ;  the  teacher  muat  know  the  mild  and  easy  atepa  with 
which  the  kind  mother  leads  along  that  road.  That  way  thou  k  no  west  and 
goest ;  and  thou  dost  keep  the  child  longer  in  that  loving  road  of  his  first  instruc- 
tion than  eren  hia  mother  can.  Complete  thy  knowledge ;  and  tell  ua  the  begin- 
nings of  childish  knowledge,  with  thine  own  inimitable  union  of  childlikeneas  and 
definitenesa.  Thou  didst  bring  Niederer  hither  as  thy  brother,  and  livest  wiUi 
him  in  oneness  of  miud  aod  soul.  May  the  bond  of  your  old  friendship  ever  knit 
itself  more  closely ;  yon  are  the  firstlings  of  my  house ;  and  the  only  ones  that 
remain  of  them.  I  am  not  always  of  the  same  mind  with  yon ;  but  my  soul 
depends  upon  yon.  I  should  no  longer  know  my  house,  and  should  fear  for  ita 
continuance,  were  your  united  strength  to  be  removed  from  it.  But  you  will  not 
leave  it,  beloved,  only  remaining  firstlings  of  my  house. 

We  may  see  from  the  deep  feeling  and  strong  expressions  of  these 

words  how  much  Pestalozzi  valued  Krtlsi's  quiet  and  modest  labors, 

and  bow  well  Ertisi  deserved  that  value.    Scarcely  one  out  of  twenty 

teachers  has  the  ability  to  enter  fully  into  the  nature  and  needs  of 

children,  to  bear  patiently  with  their  weaknesses,  to  be  pleased  with 

the  smallest  step  of  progress,  and  to  become  fully  accomplished  in 

the  profession.     Upon  the  management  of  such  young  natures,  Krtksi 

gives  his  opinion  in  a  letter  upon  the  significance  of  the  smallest 

opinions.     We  give  an  extract  from  it,  as  useful  and  important  to  ^1 

teachers. 

It  requires  much  experience  to  develop  the  heavenly  from  the  earthly.  I  can 
assure  you  of  this,  that  the  world  is  by  no  means  the  comedy  that  it  seems ;  and 
what  we  cidl  indifference  is  often  fiur  more  definitely  good  or  bad  than  men  con- 
sider. The  common  appearancea  of  life  are  only  indifferent  to  us  when  we  do 
not  understand  their  connections,  and  set  too  little  value  upon  their  influence  over 
na,  for  weal  or  woe.  But  the  purer  our  soul  is,  the  clearer  is  our  perception  of 
the  value  or  worthlessneM  of  every  day  and  usual  affairs  ]  the  more  do  we  become 
able  to  perceive  fine  distinctions,  and  the  f^eer  do  we  become  in  our  own  choice 
and  the  more  independent  in  our  connections. 

He  whose  perceptions  of  the  infinite  varieties  of  plants  have  not  been  cultivated 
sees  nothing  in  the  meadow  but  grass ;  and  a  whole  mountain  will  contain  for  him 
scarcely  a  doasen  blossoma  which  attract  his  attention.  How  different  is  the  case 
with  him  who  knows  the  wonders  of  their  construction.  He  hears  himself 
addressed  from  every  side ;  the  smallest  thing  has  significance  for  him ;  he  could 
employ  a  thousand  eyes  instead  of  his  two.  In  their  least  parts,  even  to  the  very 
dust  that  clings  to  his  fingers,  he  perceives  mysteries  which  lead  his  mind  to  the 
loftiest  views,  and  give  his  heart  the  liveliest  pleasure.  As  it  is  here  so  it  is 
everywhere.  One  mother  will  see  only  the  coarsest  physical  wants  of  her  child, 
and  hears  it  only  when  it  begins  to  cry.  Another  will  penetrate  entirely  into  its 
inner  being ;  and  as  she  is  able  to  direct  this,  so  she  is  entirely  different  in  respect 
to  its  outward  management.  Nothing  that  concerns  it  is  indifferent  to  her. 
Every  thing  is  an  expression  of  its  being ;  and  thus  even  the  least  thing  acquires 
a  high  significance  in  her  eyes. 

The  small  and  loveable  children  who  were  so  often  sent  to  the  Pes- 
talozzian  institution — much  to  its  credit — always  attached  themselves 
especially  to  Krusi.  From  his  views  as  above  given,  we  may  imagine 
with  what  wisdom  he  taught  these  little  ones,  and  sought  to  awaken 
their  minds  and  preserve  their  innocence.    To  the  same  purpose  are 
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the  ioWomng  notices  in  his  diary,  which  it  is  true  contain  no  very  im- 
portant facts,  but  which  nevertheless,  are  the  dear  marks  of  a  man 
inspired  bj  the  holiness  of  his  calling  : 

*'  I  often  pray  at  eTening  when  T  go  to  bed,  that  the  dear  God  wiU  let  roe  find 
eomethiDg  new  in  nature,''  said  W.  M.— ^,  a  boy  of  ten  yean  old,  who  had 
fonnd  in  one  of  bis  wallu,  a  stone  which  he  had  not  before  known.  This  holy 
habit,  (oontinues  Kritei,)  of  referring  every  thing  immediately  to  the  Almighty 
hand,  is  a  sore  sign  of  a  pore  soal ;  every  expression  of  it  was  therefore  of 
infinite  value  to  me.  I  thanked  God  that  by  means  of  it  I  had  been  able  to  see 
further  into  the  heart  of  this  good  child. 

"  It  is  hard  for  me  to  write  a  letter,''  said  S  ■  -,  whe^  he  was  set  to  write  to 
his  parents,  and  found  it  difficult  Why  7  said  I ;  adding,  you  are  now  a  year 
older,  and  ought  to  be  better  able  to  do  it.  **  Tee,"  said  he,  "  but  a  year  ago  I 
oould  say  every  thing  I  knew ;  but  now  I  know  more  than  I  can  say."  This 
answer  astonished  me.  It  came  from  deep  within  the  being  of  the  child.  Every 
child,  in  his  liking  and  capacity  for  writing  letters,  must  pass  through  periods, 
which  it  is  necessary  for  his  parents  or  teachers  to  know,  lest  without  knowing  or 
wishing  it,  they  should  do  the  children  some  harm. 

E  ,  nine  years  old,  said  yesterday,  **■  One  who  is  cleTer  should  not  be  told 
what  ^clever'  means.  But  one  who  is  stupid  will  not  understand  it,  and  he  may 
be  told  as  much  as  you  like." 

Th.  T- — ,  six  years  old,  sees  Grod  everywhere  as  an  omnipresent  man  before 
him.  Crod  gives  the  birds  their  food  ;  God  has  a  thonsand  hands  *,  God  sits  upon 
all  the  trees  and  flowers. 

J.  T— ~— ,  on  the  contrary,  has  an  entirely  different  view  of  God.  To  him  he 
is  a  being  far  t)(ltj  but  who  from  afar  sees,  hears,  and  controls  every  thing.  Are 
Tou  also  dear  to  God  T  I  asked  him.  "  I  do  not  know,"  he  answered  ;  '*  but  I 
know  that  you  are  dear  to  him.  All  good  men  are  dear  to  him."  I  was  so  as- 
tAiished  to  hear  the  child  thus  express  his  views  of  God,  and  of  myself,  and  his 
childlike  respect  and  dependence  upon  his  teacher,  that  I  dared  question  him  no 
longer,  lest  I  should  not  treat  with  sufficient  tenderness  and  wisdom,  this  spark 
of  Sie  divine. 

These  extracts  will  sufficiently  show  that  ErtLsi  considered  the 

hearts  of  his  pupils  as  holy  things,  which  it  was  his  business  to  keep 

in  the  right  path.     He  was  never  ashamed,  even  in  his  old  age,  to 

learn  from  children ;  and  the  traits  and  efforts  of  earliest  childhood 

often  afforded  him  help  in  the  construction  of  a  natural  system  of 

instruction. 

Every  child  that  I  have  ever  observed,  writes  KrOsi,  in  his  "  Efforts  and 
Experiences,'^  {Bestrebungen  und  Erfakrurfgen,)  during  all  my  life,  has  passed 
through  certain  remarkable  questioning  periods,  which  seem  to  originate  from  his 
inner  being.  After  each  had  passed  through  the  early  time  of  lisping  and  stam- 
mering, into  that  of  speaking,  and  had  come  to  the  questioning  period,  ho  re- 
peated at  every  new  phenomenon,  the  question,  "What  is  that?"  If  for 
answer  he  received  a  name  of  the  thing,  it  completely  satisfied  him ;  he  wished  to 
know  no  more.  After  a  number  of  months,  a  second  state  made  its  appearance, 
in  which  the  child  followed  its  first  question  with  a  second  :  "  What  is  there  in 
it  ?"  Aft^r  some  more  months,  there  came  of  itself  the  third  question :  "  Who 
made  it?"  and  lastly,  the  fourth,  "  What  do  they  do  with  it?"  These  questions 
had  much  interest  for  me,  and  I  spent  much  reflection  upon  them.  In  the  end  it 
became  clear  to  me,  that  the  child  had  struck  out  the  right  method  for  developing 
its  thinking  faculties.  In  the  first  qnestk>n,  ^  What  is  that  7"  he  was  trying  to  get 
a  consciousness  of  the  thing  lying  before  him.    By  the  second,  "  What  is  there 


at  the  use,  and  design  of  the  thing.    Thus  this  aeries  of  quertiona  aeemed  to  me 
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toindnde  in  Hwlf  die  oomplete  ByBtem  of  mental  training.  That  this  originated 
with  the  ohild  is  not  only  no  objection  to  it,  but  is  strung  indication  that  the  laws 
of  thought  are  within  the  nature  of  the  child  in  their  simplest  and  most  ennobling 
fimn. 

That  Kjfksi  was  now  wtiting  his  experieDces  with  a  view  to  others, 

and  was  contiDUally  occupyiDg  his  mind  with  reflections  upon  all 

the  appearances  of  nature  and  of  life,  the  following  words  show : 

Thns  I  have  again  gained  a  whole  hour  of  instruction.  I  had  four  divisions  in 
mental  arithmetic.  Each  of  them,  as  soon  as  it  had  found  tlic  due,  taught  iti^elf ; 
all  that  I  had  to  do  was  to  oversee,  aod  to  assist.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  teach  in  that 
way,  and  a  sweot  consciousness  rewards  the  labor.  But  still,  arithmetic  is  not  the 
chief  subject  which  occupies  my  mind.  For  had  I  the  opportunity,  I  could  do 
something  in  the  investigation  of  language.  For  if  matters  turn  out  as  I  am  in 
hopes  they  may,  I  shall  give  some  proof  that  I  have  not  lived  in  vain.  The  study 
of  language  leads  me  on  the  one  hand  to  nature  and  on  the  other  to  the  Bible. 
To  study  the  phenomena  of  the  former,  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  contents 
of  the  latter,  are  the  two  great  objects  which  now  demand  from  me  much  time, 
much  iudu£try,  and  a  pure  and  natural  observation  of  childish  character. 

The  little  work  alluded  to  in  the  above  lines,  bears  the  title,  "  Bib- 
lical views  upon  the  works  and  ways  of  God."  (Biblische  Aimckten 
uber  die  werke  und  wege  Gottes;)  and  in  it  the  exposition  of  God*s 
operations  in  nature,  stated  in  Biblical  language,  was  carried  through 
upon  a  regular  plan.  Kriisi  would  perhaps  have  undertaken  the  work 
in  a  different  manner  at  a  later  period ;  but  the  Bible  was  always  to 
him  a  valued  volume,  in  which  he  studied  not  only  the  divine  teach-* 
ings  and  similitudes  of  the  New  Testament,  but  also  the  lofty  natural 
descriptions  of  Moses,  Job,  David,  <fec.  The  charge  of  deficiency  in 
biblical  religious  feeling  has  often  been  brought  against  the  Festal oz- 
zians.  For  my  part  I  can  testify  that  even  the  first  of  them  had 
studied  the  Bible  through  and  through,  and  placed  uncommon  value 
upon  it.  Their  child-like  faith  and  love  for  everything  good  and  true, 
fitted  them  especially  for  doing  so  ;  moreover,  they  were  inspired  by 
Pestalozzi's  energetic  Christianity.  The  fact  that  they  always  endeav- 
ored to  bring  a  religious  spirit  into  every  study,  and  esj>ecially  into 
that  of  language,  by  awakening  a  love  of  truth,  and  an  active  prepara- 
tion for  every  thing  good  and  beautiful,  is  a  clear  proof  that  a  high 
and  Christian  ideal  was  always  before  their  eyes. 

Krusi's  heart  was,  so  to  speak,  in  love  with  the  beauties  of  nature 
all  his  life.  In  his  seventieth  year,  every  flower,  tree,  sunrise  and 
sunset,  spoke  to  him  as  distinctly  as  the  first  time  he  saw  them.  He 
perceived  in  nature  that  plain  impression  of  the  divine  energy  which 
is  often  dim  to  adult  men,  and  is  most  plainly  seen  by  children.  And 
he  always  returned  to  nature  to  learn  from  her.  IIow  she  awakened 
his  sensibilities  will  appear  from  the  following  extract  which  he 

wrote  in  his  diarv  and  afterward  sent  to  his  betrothed : 

It  is  Sunday,  and  a  divinely  beautiful  morning.  More  than  an  hour  before  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  the  brightness  of  the  morning  light  could  be  ocen  upon  the 

No.  13.— [Vol.  Y.,  No.  l.]--12. 
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■ummiti  of  tbe  great  Alpine  ohain,  from  M<nit  Blano,  to  the  Titlis  inTJnterwaI6e«. 
Now  the  majestio  snn  himself  in  heavenly  splendor,  arises  and  lights  np  everything 
before  me.  Why  does  he  begin  his  coarse  so  quietly  that  we  must  watch  like  a 
aparrow  hawk,  lest  he  escape  our  attention  and  stand  there  before  us  unawares? 
If  the  roll  of  the  thunder  wore  to  accompany  his  ciaing,  how  exceedingly  seldom 
would  the  dwellers  in  cities  and  villages  keep  themselves  away  from  this  divine 
apeotacle,  which  no  other  earthly  show  even  approaches  7  And  yet  none  will  be 
away  when  the  roll  of  the  drum  announces  the  coming  of  an  earUiiy  prince.  So 
I  thought  for  a  moment ;  but  soon  saw  the  silliness  of  my  meditations.  It  ia  the 
▼ery  nature  of  light  to  distribute  its  Uessings  in  silence.  In  the  moral  world  it 
is  the  same.  The  nearer  one  approaches  to  the  fountain  of  life,  the  more  silent 
are  his  endeavors  to  spread  around  him  light  and  blessings. 

At  the  breaking  of  such  a  day  it  is  as  if  a  world  were  being  created  again, 
light,  air,  water,  land,  plants,  beasts,  and  men,  appear  to  our  eyes  almost  in  the 
same  order  in  which  they  were  created. 

How  quickly  is  everything  done  which  our  Lord  God  creates  I  and  how  fright- 
fully slow  are  we  in  understanding  even  the  smallest  of  them  I  And  besides  all 
this  quickness  in  creating,  and  slowness  in  comprehending,  how  infinite  is  the 
number  of  things  which  God  places  before  our  eyes !  No  wonder  that  our  knowl- 
edge always  renuuns  mere  patchwork,  and  that  we  have  to  postpone  so  many 
things  to  ^e  other  side  of  the  grave,  in  the  hope  that  there,  ft^ee  from  the  bonds 
of  the  earthly  body,  we  shall  progress  with  an  ever  increasing  speed  from  knowl- 
edge to  knowledge,  and  shall  clearly  understand  how  everyUiing  exists,  in  God, 
w£ch  was  dim  and  perplexed  to  us  here. 

A  strong  and  encouraging  indication  of  our  own  inward  worth  appears  in  the 
expression,  ^^  The  spirit  explaineth  all  things,  even  the  deep  things  of  God."  But 
it  is  a  trouble  to  most  men,  that  they  cannot  approach  God  by  some  other  means 
than  by  the  spirit ;  by  their  perceptions,  or  by  their  knowledge.  He  only  can 
approach  God  by  the  spirit,  to  whom  nature  opens  her  mysteries ;  to  whom  her 
operations  and  her  purposes  are  known.  But  how  few  are  there  who  attain  even 
to  an  A  B  C  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  from  which,  as  from  a  living  spring,  they 
may  gain  a  pure  and  worthy  conception  of  their  creatof.  How  oAen  must  even 
he  who  has  made  the  study  of  nature  the  business  of  his  life,  whose  knowledge 
surpasses  that  of  millions  of  his  fellow  beings,  stand  still  before  the  most  common 
physical,  mental,  or  moral  phenomenon,  and  exclaim  :  such  mystery  is  too  won- 
derful for  me,  and  too  high  ;  I  can  not  understand  it. 

Then  hail  to  thee,  human  heart !  Through  thy  feelings  is  it,  that  we  can  ap- 
proach more  nearly  to  God  than  through  our  intellectual  powers. 

The  fondamental  human  relation  is  that  of  childhood.  It  is  based  entirely  upon 
love.  Without  our  own  consent  we  enter  into  it.  And  this  same  condition  is 
again  the  highest  aim  which  man  can  propose  to  himself,  as  his  bent  preparative 
for  heaven.  The  mind  loses  nothing  by  this  preeminence  of  the  heart ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  this  very  preeminence  in  the  growth  of  feeling,  and  in  purity, 
which  gives  a  higher  character  to  the  power  and  exercise  of  the  mind. 

The  eiFort  of  men  to  know  things  here,  as  Grod  knows  them,  to  display  the 
order  of  the  heavens,  the  powers  of  the  earth,  and  the  relation  of  the  mind,  in  the 
light  of  earthly  truth,  are  a  holy  trait  of  humanity ;  but  men  in  general  can  not 
find  rest  by  these  effiirts.  Everything  elevating  in  the  idea  of  the  creator  and 
ruler  of  the  world  must  appear  to  them  under  the  mild  aspect  of  a  father,  if  it  is 
to  be  beneBcinl  and  elevating  to  them.  Without  this  appearance,  his  omnipotence 
would  be  fearful  to  the  weak  mortal,  his  presence  painful,  his  wisdom  indifferent, 
and  his  justice  a  two  edged  sword,  which  hanefi  continually  over  his  head  and 
threatens  to  destroy  him.  Only  by  childlike  faith  in  the  faUierhood  of  God  can 
our  race  feel  itself  cared  for,  elevated,  supported  and  guided  ;  or  cultivate  confi- 
dence, gratitude,  love  and  hope,  without  a  destructive  conflict  with  opposing  fec:lings. 

The  reestablishment  of  this  child-like  condition  and  the  revivification  of  the 
holiness  which  proceeds  from  it,  are  the  things  by  which  Christ  has  opened  a  way 
to  God,  and  become  the  saviour  of  the  world. 

Through  him  is  it  that  the  pure  in  heart  may  see  God.  The  simplest  man  has 
the  powers  necessary  for  this  purpose.  They  are  only  the  powers  that  the  child 
exerts  when  he  recognizes  the  love  of  his  parents,  in  the  care  which  thev  bestow 
oponhun. 


TWy,  H  is  wonderfal  how  both  termini  of  the  development  of  out  natnre—the 
bemg  a  ehild,  and  the  becoming  a  child  of  God,  should  be  m>  nearly  connected 
with  each  other. 

A  holy  confidence  in  God  is  shown  in  the  letters  in  which  he 
q>eakB  of  his  prospects  for  a  certain  support  in  the  future.  His  be- 
trothed, who  like  him  had  been  left  destitute  by  the  storm  of  the 
revolation,  had  wandered  away  from  Glarus,  her  native  land,  with  a 
troop  of  poor  children,  and  had  been  received  and  supported  by  some 
respectable  and  benevolent  people  in  Zurich,  had  of  course  no  prop- 
erty :  and  Eriisi^s  new  place  with  Pestalozzi,  had  much  more  attract- 
ion for  the  friend  and  follower,  than  for  one  prudent  in  pecuniary 
matters.  Although  Er&si's  approaching  marriage  must  hare  made  a 
certain  income  more  desirable  to  him,  he 'still  felt  no  solicitude  about 
it,  like  a  true  believer  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  *^  Take  ye  no  thought," 

ifc^  but  expressed  himself  as  follows : 

God  will  provide.  Whoever  is  consoions  of  strong  lovo  and  honest  aims  in 
life,  shoold  act  with  freedom,  and  believe  in  the  prophecy  that  all  thingi  will  be 
fcr  the  best.  Has  not  the  being  who  guides  all  things,  thus  fiu*  watched  wonder- 
fully and  benevolently  over  us  and  our  connection  Y  Many  are  troubled  lest  thev 
shsll  not  receive  what  is  their  own.  Is  it  carelessness  in  me  that  I  have  no  sucn 
feelings  f 

I  thank  God  for  the  powers  which  he  has  given  yon  and  me  for  our  duties ;  I 
feel  much  more  solicitude  that  we  may  use  these  powers  worthily  of  the  benevo- 
lent God.  At  every  risiug  of  uneasiness  I  seem  to  hear  God  saying  to  me  as 
Christ  did  to  his  disciples  on  the  sea,  <'  Oh  ye  of  little  faith  !*' 

Erusi  at  last  managed  to  complete  the  indispensable  arrangements 
for  bringing  his  wife  from  Mtlhlhausen ;  and  he  was  married  at  Lenz- 
burg,  in  1812.  His  wife  entered  with  confidence  upon  her  new 
sphere  of  life,  with  a  man  who  was  not  only  her  lover,  but  her  teacher 
and  her  paternal  friend.  He  was  not  an  inexperienced  youth,  but  a 
man  thirty-seven  years  old,  in  the  prime  of  his  strength,  and  with  a 
ripeness  of  experience  and  thought,  seldom  found  even  at  his  years. 
His  wife  too,  although  considerably  younger,  had  also  seen  the  rougher 
side  of  life,  and  had  also  felt  the  inspiring  influence  of  a  right  method 
of  education. 

After  his  marriage,  ErQsi  occupied  a  private  house  near  the  castle,, 
where  he  had  charge  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  his  friend 
Na^  as  long  as  his  connection  as  teacher  with  the  Pestalozziaa 
institution  continued.  This  now  soon  came  to  an  end,  and  under  cir*^ 
cumstances  so  unpleasant  that  we  should  prefer  to  be  silent  upon 
them,  were  it  not  for  removing  from  one  of  Pestalozad's  oldest  teach- 
ers the  charge  of  ingratitude,  which  many  well  informed  readers  have 
believed  in  consequence  of  this  separation. 

There  has  seldom  been  a  man  who  has  had  so  many  friends  and  so 
few  enemies,  among  so  great  a  variety  of  men,  as  Erf^ ;  thanks  to 
his  mild  and  peace  loving  disposition.    It  was  his  principle  always 
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rather  to  withdraw  himself,  than  to  make  the  evil  greater  hj  obstinacy 
or  violence  in  maintaining  his  views.  This  habit  stood  him  in  good 
stead  in  the  quarrel  which  at  this  time  threatened  to  destroy  Pesta- 
lozzi's  institution.  But  how  was  it  possible,  it  may  be  asked,  that  men 
engaged  in  such  a  noble  enterprise,  could  not  go  on  in  harmony  with 
each  other?  It  was  the  work  of  one  man,  a  graduate  of  the  Pesta- 
lozzian  institution,  endowed  with  uncommon  mathematical  talents, 
who  sacrificed  the  peace  of  the  institution  to  his  unbounded  ambition. 
This  man,  Schmid  by  name,  had  contrived,  under  the  name  of  & 
guardian,  to  gain  the  entire  control  of  the  aged  Pestalozzi,  and  little 
by  little  to  alienate  him  from  all  his  old  friends.  As  early  as  1808, 
Krtisi  had  concluded  that  he  could  not  with  honor  remain  longer  in 
the  institution,  and  had  accordingly  written  an  affecting  letter  of 
farewell  to  Pestalozzi,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts : 

Dear  llcrr  Pestalozzi : 

God  knows  that  I  have  always  sought  with  an  honest  heart,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  your  holy  plans.  Whenever  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  dififer  from 
you,  it  has  been  without  any  ulterior  views,  from  love  for  yoa  and  for  the  good 
of  humanity. 

For  eight  years  the  undisturbed  possession  of  your  paternal  love  has  made  me 
the  happiest  of  men.  Your  present  expressions  upon  the  sequel  of  this  relation, 
pierce  so  much  the  more  deeply,  the  less  I  feel  that  they  are  deserved.  (Here 
follow  some  reasons  for  his  withdrawal.) 

If  it  shall  be  permitted  to  me  to  live  for  the  darlings  of  your  heart,  the  poor, 
and  to  prepare  their  children  to  receive  the  benefits  which  your  efforts  have  se- 
cured for  them,  there  will  again  awaken  in  your  soul  some  faith  in  my  gratitude, 
my  love,  and  my  earnest  endeavor  not  to  have  lived  by  your  side,  in  vain. 

Still  filrther,  dearest  Pestalozzi ;  if  I  have  been  to  blame  toward  you,  it  was  only 
by  error.  Forgive  the  child  who  with  sorrow  and  grief  tears  himself  away  from 
his  father  and  his  friend. 

Whether  this  letter  was  delivered  to  Pestalozzi,  is  not  known. 
Kriisi  did  not  leave  at  that  time,  although  Tobler  did,  dissatisfied  for 
various  reasons,  and  sought  another  field  of  labor  at  Basle. 

Schmid  was  at  last,  in  1810,  removed  from  the  institution,  and  for 
a  few  years  the  old  good  understanding  prevailed  there  again.  But 
when  he  returned  and  took  charge  of  the  financial  department,  (Pes- 
talozzi, who  was  well  known  for  a  bad  housekeeper,  not  being  compe- 
tent for  it,)  the  quarrel  came  up  again,  directed  this  time  chiefly 
against  Niederer  and  his  noble  wife,  but  also  against  all  the  other  faith- 
ful laborers  in  the  institution.  Thus,  by  a  departure  of  many  of  the 
best  teachers,  especially  the  German  ones,  it  lost  many  of  its  brightest 
ornaments;  and  in  the  year  1816,  Krtisi  also,  with  a  bleeding  heart, 
sent  his  resignation  to  Pestalozzi,  whom  even  in  his  error  he  loved  and 
respected  ;  but  for  whom  at  that  time  another  person  spoke,  in  terms 
of  the  bitterest  contempt,  and  most  irritating  coldness.  There  is, 
however,  some  trace  of  the  old  affection,  in  Pestalozzi's  answer  to 
Eriisi's  letter : 
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IVith  florrow  I  see  a  oonnection  dissolved,  whioh  I  would  willinffly  have  contin- 
sed  unto  my  death,  had  it  been  poenble.  It  was  not,  however,  and  I  receive  your 
explanation  with  the  affection  which  I  have  always  felt  for  you,  pravinff  God  to 
better  my  pecuniary  condition,  so  that  I  may  be  enabled  before  my  death  to  show 
that  I  respect  the  relation  in  whioh  I  have  so  long  stood  to  yon.  Ghreet  yonr  wife 
aad  embrace  your  child  for  me,  and  believe  me  ever  your  true  friend, 

Yverdun,  17th  Feb.,  1816.  Pestalozzi. 

In  the  letter  of  Erilsi,  just  quoted,  he  expresses  his  earnest  wish 
to  labor  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  same  is  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing to  his  betrothed ;  "  My  inmost  wish  is  to  be  able  to  labor  in 
some  way,  according  to  the  idea  of  our  father,  for  the  education  of 
poor  children.  We  both  know  what  poverty  is,  and  how  sorely  the 
children  of  the  poor  need  help,  that  they  may  live  worthy  and  satis- 
fisK^ry  lives.  It  is  for  us  to  afford  this  help.  I  feel  it  my  vocation, 
and  feel  that  I  have  the  ability,  to  do  for  the  poor  whatever  God  has 
rendered  me  capable  of  doing.  You  must  help  me.  Female  instinct 
must  join  with  manly  strength  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.'* 

The  wish  thus  expressed  was  never  gratified.  It  was  to  be  Ertisi's 
chief  occupation  to  instruct  the  children  of  parents  in  good  circum- 
stances, until  at  a  later  period  his  situation  in  a  seminary  whose  pupils 
were  then,  and  have  been  since,  mostly  from  the  poorer  classes,  and 
who  thus  have  influence  both  upon  the  poor  and  the  rich,  at  least  per- 
mitted it  partial  gratification. 

After  his  separation  from  Pestalozzi,  Kriisi  set  about  the  establish- 
ment of  an  institution  of  his  own,  which  he  did  in  fact  afterward 
open,  with  very  little  other  help  than  his  confidence  in  God.  He 
purchased  a  small  house,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Orbe,  by  the 
assistance  of  a  benevolent  friend,  who  lent  him  a  considerable  sum, 
without  security,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  an  increasing  number 
of  parents  send  their  children  to  him.  It  was  especially  gratifying  to 
his  patriotism  that  his  first  pupils  were  from  his  native  place  of  Gais, 
where  they  yet  live  as  respectable  citizens.  In  his  institution  he  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  Pestalozzian  plans ;  and  the  happiness 'of  his  labors 
was  only  troubled  by  the  knowledge  that  his  paternal  friend  was  con- 
tinually more  closely  entangled  in  the  snares  of  the  intriguing 
Schmid,  so  that  even  Niederer  was  forced  to  leave  the  institution  in 
1817. 

Although  Erusi  was  now  happily  established  as  father  of  a  family, 
hts  first  child  was  born  in  1814,  and  teacher  of  a  prosperous  school, 
yet  another  destiny  was  before  him,  and  as  pre^^io1is]y,  without  his 
own  cooperation.  ' ' 

In  his  own  little  native  territory,  the  public-spirited  Hans  Caspar 
Zellweger  and  others,  had  conceived  the  useful  idea  of  seeing  a  canto- 
nal school  for  the  higher  education  of  native  youth,  who  were  then 
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able  to  command  no  otber  means  of  instruction  in  their  own  ooimtrj 
than  the  ordinary  village  school.  Herr  Zaberbtkhler  was  appointed  to 
the  charge  of  the  institution.  He  had  been  in  the  troop  of  poor 
children  who  went  with  KrOsi  to  Burgdorf ;  and  was  peculiarly  fitted 
for  his  place,  by  his  acquirements  and  by  the  mildness  of  his  charac- 
ter. But  man  proposes  and  Ood  disposes.  Znberblihler  was  soon 
seized  by  an  illness,  which  brought  him  to  the  edge  of  the  grave,  and 
which  profoundly  impressed  him  with  the  idea  of  his  own  helplessness 
and  the  danger  from  it  to  his  institution.  It  being  necessary  to 
employ  another  teacher,  he  invited  Erusi,  who  was  now  well  known 
in  that  neighborhood  since  his  abode  near  it,  and  who  had  besides 
during  the  journey  into  Appenzell,  in  1819,  made  himself  acquainted 
with  various  influential  men  there.  Soon  after  this  journey  he  made 
another  to  Karlsruhe,  Frankfort,  Wiesbaden  and  Schnepfeutbal,  near 
Gotha,  where  he  visited  the  excellent  Gutsmuths,  who  has  done  so 
much  for  the  art  of  gymnastics.  It  was  in  1822  that  the  news  of 
Zuberbuhler's  illness  reached  him,  and  of  his  own  invitation  to  the 
place  of  director.  The  prospect  of  being  useful  to  his  &therland  was 
irresistible  to  him  ;  and  he  was  also  influenced  by  the  promises  of  an 
assured  income  and  of  entire  freedom  in  modes  of  instruction.  The 
reputation  of  his  own  institution  was  already  great,  as  will  be  under- 
stood from  Ertksi's  own  mention  of  the  fact  as  a  rare  one,  that  even 
while  he  was  at  Tverdun,  pupils  were  sent  to  him  from  three-quarters 
of  the  world ;  some  by  French  merchants  from  Alexandria,  in  Egypt^ 
and  one  from  the  capital  of  Persia,  Teheran,  800  leagues  distant 
This  may,  however,  be  in  some  measure  ascribed  to  the  fame  of  the 
Pestalozzian  institution.  A  very  respectable  lady  from  Memel  had 
besides  taken  lodgings  in  Erun^s  house  with  her  two  daughters,  in 
order  to  learn  under  his  guidance  how  to  instruct  them ;  and  the 
same  thing  happened  afterwards  with  an  English  family  at  Gais. 
Eriisi,  however,  did  not  hesitate  long,  but  accepted  Zellweger's  offer 
in  a  respectful  letter.  He  himself  went  first  alone  to  Trogen,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  his  sick  fnend,  Zuberbtkhler.  He  says,  "  When  I  entered 
the  room  ZuberbQhler  put  his  hands  before  his  eyes  and  burst  into 
tears.  It  relieved  his  heart  to  know  that  I  had  come  to  continue  the 
work  which  he  had  so  well  begun."  In  fact,  he  grew  better  from  that 
very  day,  and  was  soon  completely  well.  In  his  native  place  of  Gais, 
Eriisi  attached  himself  especially  to  his  early  friend  Eem,  who  had 
traveled  to  Yverdun  to  see  him.  He  also  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
finding  his  old  friend,  the  good-natured  Tobler,  at  the  head  of  an 
institution  in  St  Gall;  where  afterwards  he  often  visited  him. 
Having  after  a  time  removed  thither  his  effects  and  his  family,  ErOsi 
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with  his  two  aasistants,  pastor  Banziger  from  Wolfhalden,  and  Egli 
firom  Hittnem,  commenced  operations  in  his  new  place,  in  the  cantonal 
ediool  at  Trogen. 

Want  of  space  will  oblige  me  to  be  brief  in  our  account  of  ErQsi'a 
stay  at  Trogen  and  Gais.    Most  readers  are  however  better  acquainted 
with  this  part  of  his  life  than  with  the  earlier.    This  earlier  period  is 
especially  valuable  for  teachers,  as  being  that  of  the  Pestaloxzian 
discoveries,  and  of  the  enthusiasm  which  attended  them.    The  later 
period  is  occupied  more  particularly  with  the  further  development  of 
it.    The  institution  at  Trogen  soon  gained  reputation.    At  first,  moat 
of  the  pupils  were  from  Appenzell ;  but  afterwards  quite  a  number 
came  from  the  canton  and  city  of  Zurich,  and  a  less  number  from  the 
cantons  of  BUndten,  Thurgan,  St.  Gall  and  Basle,  and  several  from 
Milan.     There  was  an  annual  exhibition,  which  was  always  interest- 
ing, both  as  showing  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
institution,  and  from  the  addresses  made  by  the  director,  and  Herren 
Easper  Zellweger,  and  Dean  Frei ;  most  of  which  have  also  appeared 
in  print.    The  situation  of  the  institution,  in  a  somewhat  retired 
place,  had  the  advantage  of  withdrawing  the  pupils  from  material 
pleasures  and  the  attractions  of  the  world ;  in  the  stead  of  which  were 
offered  many  enjoyments  of  a  nobler  kind  in  the  pleasure  of  nature, 
and  in  the  use  of  an  excellent  play-ground  and  garden.    Although 
none  of  the  studies,  (which  included  the  ancient  and  modern  langua- 
ges,) were  carried  so  far  as  in  many  institutions  of  a  higher  grade,  its 
results  were  very  favorable,  from  the  harmonious  labors  of  the  three 
teachers,  and  from  the  efficient  character  of  the  method  by  which 
Erusi  aimed  always  at  increasing  the  capabilities  of  his  scholars,  and 
the  industry  of  most  of  the  pupils.    There  were,  it  is  true,  sad  excep- 
tions ;  and  if  the  teachers  did  not  succeed  with  any  such  pupils,  there 
were  often  put  under  their  charge  a  number  of  ill-taught  or  orphan 
children.    Many  were  by  Eriisi's  friendly  and  earnest  admonitionS| 
caused  to  reflect,  and  brought  into  the  path  of  virtue,  no  more  to 
leave  it.    ErtLsi,  who  always  himself  took  charge  of  the  instruction 
and  management  of  such  pupils,  tried  mild  methods  at  first,  as  long 
as  he  had  any  hopes  of  succeeding  with  them ;  at  lessons  he  was 
cheerful,  pursuing  every  study  ^th  love  and  pleasantly  encouraging 
every  smile  from  his  scholars  which  proceeded  from  honest  animation. 
He  became  severe  however  upon  the  appearance  of  any  falsehood, 
rudeness  or  immorality,  and  at  such  times  every  one  feared  the  wrath 
of  the  angry  and  troubled  father. 

In  1832,  one  of  the  places  of  assistant  teacher  became  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Herr  pastor  Banager,  in  whose  stead  he  placed  Herr 
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Siegfried  of  Zurich,  an  active  and  learned  man.  Meanwhile  anothei 
change  was  at  hand  in  Krtisi^B  lot.  His  earnest  wish  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  training  of  teachers  was  to  be  gratified ;  although  even  in 
the  cantonal  school  he  had  done  something  in  this  direction. 

Since  the  year  1830  the  cause  of  popular  education  had  been  gain- 
ing new  life  in  many  cantons  of  Switzerland.  Funds  were  raised  in 
many  places  for  the  establishment  of  new  schools  which  were  to  be 
assisted  by  the  State ;  the  position  of  teacher  began  to  be  considered 
more  respectable,  and  to  be  better  paid ;  although  neither  a  fair 
price  nor  this  respect  were  paid  in  more  than  a  few  places.  Clear- 
minded  men  however  saw  that  in  order  to  the  improvement  of  popu- 
lar education,  the  teacher  must  first  be  educated;  that  for  this 
purpose  teachers'  seminaries  must  be  established.  The  question  of 
the  choice  of  a  director  for  the  seminary  at  Zurich,  being  under  con- 
sideration, Erlisi  was  mentioned  by  various  persons,  and  particularly 
by  the  celebrated  composer  and  firm  admirer  of  Pestalozzi,  Nageli. 
Although  this  place,  as  the  sequel  showed,  was  not  the  right  one  for 
Eriisi,  he  still  considered  it  his  duty  to  think  over  the  matter,  and  to 
communicate  his  views  upon  it,  which  he  did  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Bodmer,  at  Zurich,  from  which  we  extract  the  following : 

The  higher  education  was  always  the  field  in  which  I  hoped  to  labor,  if  it  were 
the  will  of  Grod,  and  to  plant  in  it  some  good  seed  for  the  common  schools  of  my 
native  land.  Thirty  years  ago,  I  hoped  that  I  had  found  such  a  field,  in  the  Swiss 
seminary,  establisbod  in  1802,  by  the  Helvetian  government,  under  Pestalozzi  as 
teacher.  The  act  of  mediation  broke  up  the  plan  by  disuniting  the  cantons,  and 
the  schools  for  the  common  people  with  them ;  but  the  investigation  of  the  laws 
of  education  had  always  been  since  that  a  favorite  pursuit  with  me.  During  a 
rich  experience  at  Pestalozzi's  side,  and  during  researches  up  to  this  time  uninter- 
rupted, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  system  of  natural  education,  it  has  been 
ray  hope  to  be  able  to  labor  efficiently  for  the  school  system  of  my  native  land. 
The  canton  of  Zurich  is  one  which  rather  than  any  other  I  would  glady  see  the 
first  in  Switzerland  in  furthering  this  most  high  and  noble  object.  But  I  ought 
not  to  hide  from  you  my  fears,  whether :  * 

1.  I  can  count  upon  being  able  to  carry  out  Pestalozzi^s  system  of  elementary 
education,  freely  and  without  hindrance.  In  that  I  recognize  the  only  means  of 
awakening  the  intellectual  life  of  the  teacher,  or  of  bringing  the  same  into  the 
school. 

2.  The  strict  necessity  of  cooperating  labor  would  be  regarded  in  the  choice  of 
a  second  teacher.  They  should  each  supplement  the  work  of  the  other  ;  and  this 
can  only  happen  when  their  efibrts  are  put  forth  in  the  same  spirit  and  for  the 
same  object. 

3.  There  should  be  a  model  school,  which  I  consider  an  indisputable  necessity 
for  the  seminary.  It  is  not  as  a  place  of  probation  for  new  scholars  that  I  desire 
this,  but  as  affording  an  example  of  the  correct  bodily,  material,  moral  and 
religious  training  of  the  children. 

4.  Sufficient  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  a  place  for  the  seminary, 
that  the  supervision  of  its  morals  should  be  as  much  facilitated  as  possible.  The 
pupils  of  such  a  seminary  are  usually  of  an  age  most  difficult  to  manage ;  and 
their  own  moral  character  subsequently  has  a  strong  influence  upon  that  of  their 
scholars. 

When  KrQsi  at  last  entered  upon  his  long  desired  field  of  labor,  in 

1833,  being  appointed  director  of  the  teachers'  seminary,  erected  in 
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that  year,  he  felt  the  livelieet  pleasure.  The  object  of  bis  life  seemed 
to  him  now  to  stand  in  a  clear  light  before  him,  and  to  open  to  bim 
the  prospect  that  bis  countrymen  would  reap  the  harvest,  wbose  seed 
he  had  sown  in  the  spring  of  youth,  and  watched  over  in  the  sum- 
mer. Honor  to  our  Grand  Council,  and  to  those  wbo  were  the  cause 
of  the  resolution,  to  spread  such  manifold  blessings  among  our  people 
and  blooming  youth.  Honor  to  them,  that  they  gave  to  poor  but 
uprigbt  and  study-loving  youth,  the  means  of  training  themselves  for 
teachers  in  their  own  country,  and  of  learning  its  necessities,  that  they 
migbt  be  able  to  labor  for  their  relief.  With  gratitude  to  God,  the 
wise  disposer  of  his  fate,  Erilsi  left  the  cantonal  school,  and  proceeded 
to  Gkiis ;  recalling  witb  emotion  tbe  time  forty  years  before,  when  as 
an  ignorant  youth  be  had  there  taken  up  the  profession  of  teaching, 
himself  afterward  to  become  a  teacher  of  teachers. 

He  considered  the  years  of  his  labor  in  Gais,  among  the  happiest 
of  bis  life.  To  pass  the  evening  of  his  days  in  his  native  country  and 
his  native  town,  to  communicate  the  accumulated  treasures  of  his 
teachings  and  experience  to  intelligent  youth,  to  labor  surrounded  by 
his  own  family  and  with  their  aid,  and  to  benefit  so  many  pupils,  all 
this  was  the  utmost  that  he  had  ever  dared  wish  for.  This  wish  was 
however  to  be  entirely  realized.  He  conducted  five  courses,  attended 
by  sixty-four  pupils,  and  witb  the  assistance  of  his  valued  friend,  pas- 
tor Weishaupt,  of  his  own  eldest  son,  and  of  Gahler,  a  graduate  of  the 
seminary  itself.     During  the  latter  course  death  overtook  him. 

A  boys*  school,  and  a  girls*  school  conducted  by  his  second 
daughter,  soon  arose  near  tbe  seminary,  forming  a  complete  whole, 
over  which  Erilsi's  kind  feeling  and  paternal  supervision  exercised  a 
beneficial  influence.  Hardly  ever  did  three  institutions  proceed  in 
happier  unity.  Many  pleasant,  reminiscences  of  this  period  present 
themselves;  but  the  space  is  wanting  for  them.  Erusi's  skill  as 
educator  and  teacher  were  tbe  same  here  as  elsewhere.  He  used  the 
same  method,  showed  the  same  mild  disposition,  love  of  nature  and 
enthusiasm  for  every  thing  beautiful  and  good.  He  occupied  a  posi- 
tion even  higher  in  respect  of  insight  and  experience,  in  the  comple- 
tion of  his  system  of  education,  as  adapted  to  nature ;  and  a  more 
honorable  one  by  reason  of  his  old  age  and  the  gray  hairs  which 
b^an  to  ornament  his  temples.  But  despite  of  his  age,  whose  weak- 
nesses his  always  vigorous  health  permitted  him  to  feel  but  little,  he 
ever  preserved  the  same  freshness  of  spirit.  His  method  of  instruction 
did  not  grow  effete,  as  is  often  the  case  with  old  teachers.  He  was 
always  seeking  to  approach  his  subject  from  a  new  side ;  and  felt  the 
same  animation  as  of  old,  at  finding  any  new  fruits  firom  his  method 
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or  his  labors.  His  kind  and  friendly  manners  won  all  his  pupils, 
whether  boys  and  girls,  or  older  youth.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  all  the 
other  members  of  the  establishment  al.so  looked  upon  him  as  a  father. 
An  expression  of  their  love  and  respect  appeared  on  the  occasion  of  his 
birthday,  which  they  made  a  day  of  festival,  with  a  simple  ceremonial 
speeches  and  songs.  Upon  such  occasions  he  was  wont  to  recall  the 
time  of  his  abode  with  Pestalozzi ;  and  his  affectionate  heart  always 
impelled  him  to  speak  in  beautifully  grateful  language  of  his  never- 
to-be-forgotten  father  and  friend,  the  originator  of  his  own  useful 
labors,  and  all  his  happiness.  The  crowning  event  of  his  happiness 
was  the  presentation  on  his  sixty-ninth  birthday,  in  1843,  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  labors  as  a  teacher,  by  all  the  teachers  who  had  been 
instructed  by  him,  of  a  beautiful  silver  pitcher,  as  an  expression  of 
their  gratitnde.  He  looked  hopefully  upon  so  large  a  number  of  his 
pupils,  and  gave  them  his  paternal  blessing.  Two  of  his  birthday 
addresses  have  appeared  in  print. 

Until  April  of  that  year,  Erusi  continued  to  teach  in  the  seminary 
and  connected  schools.  After  the  completion  of  his  fifth  course,  he 
had  hoped  to  be  able  to  completely  work  out  his  system  of  instruction, 
and  more  fully  to  write  his  biography ;  but  this  was  not  to  be  per- 
mitted him.  He  was  able  at  leisure  times  to  write  and  publish  much 
matter ;  the  last  of  these  was  a  collection  of  his  poems.  These  are 
valuable,  not  as  artistic  productions,  but  as  true  pictures  of  his  pure 
and  vivid  feeling  for  every  thing  good  and  beautiful.  The  fact  that  he 
wrote  many  of  his  songs  to  the  airs  of  his  friend,  pastor  Weishaupt, 
shows  that  he  valued  high-toned  musical  instruction.  This  love  of 
singing  remained  with  him  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  and  his  face  always 
grew  animated  if  he  saw  men,  youth  and  maidens,  or  young  children, 
enjoying  either  alone  or  in  pleasant  companionship,  that  elevating 
pleasure. 

At  the  annual  parish  festival  of  1844,  the  old  man  now  seventy, 
was  present  in  Trogen,  entering  heartily  into  the  exercises  of  the 
occasion,  and  particularly,  the  powerful  chotal,  ^'  Alles  Leben  stromt 
au8  2>tr,"  which  was  sung  by  a  thousand  men's  voices,  and  an  elo- 
quent discourse  on  common  education,  by  Landarman  Nagel.  The 
fatigue,  excitement,  and  exposure  to  the  weather,  which  was  damp 
and  cold,  were  too  much  for  his  strength,  and  in  the  evening  he  was 
ill,  and  on  the  following  day  he  was  visited  by  a  paralytic  attack, 
from  which  he  never  recovered,  but  closed  his  earthly  career  on  the 
25th  of  July,  1844.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  multitude  of 
mourners  from  far  and  near,  and  his  body  was  borne  to  its  last  resting 
place  in  the  churchyard  of  Gais,  by  the  pupils  of  the  seminary. 
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XL  THE  OBNERAL  MEANS  OF  EDUCATION. 

WITH  AN  AOOOURT  OF  A   NKW  MVriTVTIOff  VOA  BOTI. 
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The  following  ^  Coup  d'onr  of  the  General  Means  of  Education, 
with  the  Plan  of  the  new  Institution  which  Erusi  afterward  organ- 
ized and  managed,  was  published  at  Yverdun,  in  1818,  and  presents 
the  ideas  and  methods  of  Pestalozzi,  as  held  by  one  of  his  earlj 
assistants  and  avowed  disciples. 

The  principal  means  for  the  edncatton  of  man  are  three,  viz.,  1.  Domeatio 
life.  2.  Intelleetoal  Education,  or  the  Culture  of  the  Mind.  3.  Rdigioua 
IVaining.  « 

I.    DOMKSTIO   UFB. 

Hie  otject  of  domestic  life  ia  the  preservation  of  the  body  and  the  deTelopment 
of  its  powers.    It  may  therefore  be  considered  the  basis  of  physical  life. 

The  body  is  a  seed,  enveloping  the  gvrm  of  intellectual,  moral  and  religiooa  ac- 
tivity. Domestic  life  is  the  fertile  soil  in  which  this  seed  is  deposited,  and  in 
which  this  germ  is  to  expand  and  prosper. 

There  are  three  principal  relations  of  domestic  life ;  of  parents  to  children,  of 
children  to  parents,  and  of  children  to  each  other. 

In  domestic  life,  love  is  the  center  of  all  the  sentiments  and  aotiona.  It  is  man- 
ifested in  the  parents  by  unremitting  care  and  unbounded  self-sacri6ce ;  in  the 
children,  in  return,  by  perfect  confidence  and  obedience ;  and  among  brothers  and 
asters,  by  endeavors  to  promote  each  other's  happiness.  Every  event,  almost 
every  moment,  of  domestic  life,  stimulates  the  entire  being,  body,  mind  and  soul, 
into  activity.  Beyond  the  domestic  circle,  and  the  farther  we  move  fram  it,  the 
more  remarkable  does  the  particular  tendency  and  the  isolated  action  of  each 
fiMMil^  become. 

A  seminary  should  exemplify  domestic  life  in  all  its  purity.  The  teachers 
ahoald  regard  the  pupils  as  their  children ;  the  children  should  regard  the  teach- 
ers as  parents,  and  each  other  as  brothers  and  sisters.  The  purest  love  should 
inspire  all  these  relations ;  and  the  result  should  be  cares,  sacrifices,  confidence, 
obedience,  and  reciprocal  endeavors  to  aid  in  attaining  the  objects  desired. 

Such  a  domestic  life  prepares  the  child  for  mental  improvement  and  religious 
development  and  habits.  Without  it,  religion  will  gain  no  access  to  the  heart, 
and  intellectual  cultivation  will  only  be  a  means  for  satisfying  the  selfish  demands 
of  the  animal  nature.  But  with  it,  the  child  is  prepared  for  the  successful  exer- 
cise of  the  same  good  qualities  and  the  maintenance  of  the  like  relations  in  a  wider 
q>here  as  a  man,  a  citizen,  and  a  Christian. 

n.   mrrBLLBOTDAL  KDDOATION. 

Hie  aim  of  this  should  be,  on  one  hand,  to  develop  the  faculties,  and  on  the 
other  to  develop  executive  power.  The  fiicnlties  most  all  be  developed  together; 
an  end  only  to  be  attained  by  the  exercises  of  the  active  and  productive  feoultiea. 
In  order  to  real  development,  the  mind  most  act  of  itself;  and  moreover,  the 
active  and  productive  faculties  can  not  be  exercised  without  at  the  same  time  ex- 
eroisiag  those  which  are  passive  and  receptive,  (namely,  those  of  comprehension 
and  retention,)  and  preparing  them  for  future  service  with  increased  advantage. 

That  alone  can  be  considered  the  elementary  means  of  developing  the  mental 
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&cu1tie8,  which  is  eBsentially  the  product  of  the  human  mind :  which  the  mind  of 
each  iDdividual  can,  and  does  in  &ct,  to  a  certain  degree  proauoe,  independent  of 
all  instruction  ;  that  which  spontaueoosly  exhibits  itself  in  each  department,  and 
is,  as  it  were  the  germ  of  attainment  in  it.  These  essential  productions  of  t&e 
human  mind  are  three ;  number,  form,  and  language. 

The  ultimate  element  of  number  is  unity ;  of  form,  a  line ;  of  language,  ideas, 
which  are  interior,  and  sound,  which  is  exterior.  Each  of  these  three  means 
may  be  employed  in  two  different  directions ;  to  develop,  on  one  hand,  the  power 
of  discerning  truth,  and  on  the  other,  that  of  discerning  beauty. 

The  faculties  of  the  individual  can  not  be  developed  without  his  acquiring,  at 
the  same  time,  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  and  a  certain  bodily  skill  in  the 
execution  of  what  the  mind  has  conceived ;  and  it  is  an  important  truth  that  an 
enlightened  mind  will  succeed  much  better  than  an  unenlightened  one  in  the  ac- 
quirement of  knowledge  as  well  as  of  every  kind  of  executive  ability. 

Exercises  intended  to  develop  the  faculties,  like  those  intended  to  communicate 
knowledge,  should  succeed  one  another  in  a  logical  (natural  or  necessary)  order ; 
so  that  each  shall  contain  the  germ  of  that  which  is  to  follow,  should  lead  to  it, 
and  prepare  for  it. 

The  development  of  the  principal  faculties,  and  the  acquirement  of  a  certain 
amount  of  information,  are  necessary  to  qualify  every  individual  for  his  duties  as 
a  man,  a  citizen,  and  a  Christian.  This  degree  of  development,  and  this  amount 
of  information,  constitute  the  province  of  elementary  education,  properly  so  called, 
which  would  be  the  same  for  all.  But  beyond  these  limits,  the  character  and  ex- 
tent of  studies  should  vary,  on  one  hand,  according  to  the  indications  of  nature, 
which  destines  individuals  by  difteront  capacities  for  different  callings ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  according  to  his  situation  in  life. 

In  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  an  elementary  path  should  be  followed,  intro- 
ductory and  preparatory  to  a  scientific  method  of  study.  This  is  suited  to  the 
child,  because  it  leads  from  a  series  of  particular  facts,  it  leads  upward  to  the  dis- 
covery of  general  truths.  The  scientific  method  is  suitable  only  to  mature  and 
enlarged  minds,  proceeding  from  general  principles,  displaying  them  in  their 
whole  extent,  and  thus  arriving  at  particular  truths. 

We  shall  now  point  out  the  proper  means  of  development,  and  the  principal  ob- 
jects to  be  attained  by  them ;  afterward  considering  the  different  ages  of  child- 
hood, and  the  successive  steps  in  development  and  order  of  studies. 

First  means  of  development.    Number* 

Skction  1.    Exercises  in  number,  with  reference  to  truth. 

A.  Mental  calculation;  to  give  intuitive  knowledge  of  numbers,  and  their  rela- 
tions: including 

a.  exercises  on  units. 

b.  **         simple  fractions. 

c.  "  compound  fractions  or  complex  fractions. 

In  each  of  these  three  series  there  are  different  degrees,  namely, 

Firet,  (Preparatory,)  Numeration,  or  learning  to  count. 

Second,  Composition  of  Numbers ;  e.  g.,  all  numbers  are  composed  of  units. 
All  even  numbers  are  composed  of  twos ;  all  triple  ones  of  threes,  &c.  Also, 
decomposition  of  numbers,  e.  g. ;  all  numbers  may  be  decomposed  into  units ;  all 
even  numbers  into  twos ;  all  triple  ones  into  threes,  &c.  Also,  transformations 
of  numbers.  That  is,  the  mode  of  composing  new  numbers  from  the  threes, 
twos  or  units,  coming  from  the  deoompontion  of  an  old  one. 

Third,  Determinations  of  simple  relations  and  proportions. 

B.  Calculations  by  symbols.  (Figures,  letters,  &c.)  The  object  of  this  is  to 
give  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  rules,  under  which  all  operations  on  numbers  may 
be  performed,  and  also  the  ability  to  express  numbers  and  operations  by  signs. 
Including, 

a.  A  knowledge  of  the  decimal  nnmerical  system. 

*  We  state  the  means  of  derelopment  in  the  foUowinf  order ;  number,  form^  language; 
because  the  development  of  number  is  simplest  and  has  fewest  applications,  those  of  form 
are  more  varied,  and  laosuai^e  includes  number,  form,  and  ail  human  knowledge.  When 
we  consider  the  child  at  different  ages,  we  shall,  on  the  contraryi  l>egin  with  language,  be- 
cause by  that,  begins  the  development  of  his  understanding. 
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h.  The  four  simplo  rules,  addition,  subtraction,  mnltiplioation  and  division, 
c  The  rale  of  three,  throughout. 

d.  Evolution  and  involution. 

e.  Algebra. 

C.  Applications  both  of  mental  and  written  oalonlation,  to  the  discovery  of  rela* 
tions  between  numbers  and  the  attainment  of  skill  in  the  common  calculations. 
This  application  is  to  four  principal  objects,  viz., 

a.  Extent,  according  to  natural  and  arbitrary  measures. 

h.  Time  and  duration. 

e.  Weight 

d.  Conventional  values. 

Sao.  2.  Exercises  on  number,  with  reference  to  beauty,  viz.,  Measure  in  mu- 
sic; the  other  musical  element  being  sound. 

Second  means  of  development.    Form, 

Sac.  1.    Exercises  in  form,  with  reference  to  truth.  (Geometry.) 

A.  Construction  of  figures  from  given  conditions. 
a.  With  lines  determined  by  points. 

h.  With  planes  determined  by  lines  and  points. 

B.  Valuation  of  lines  and  surfaces,  either  by  absolute  meosures,  that  is,  by 
comparison  of  dimensions,  or  by  arbitrary  standards. 

a.  The  measure  of  one  dimension  (length,)  represented  by  a  line. 

b.  The  measure  of  two  dimensions  (length  and  breadth,)  represented  by  sur- 
face.    (Planimetry.) 

c.  The  measure  of  three  dimensions  (length,  breadth  and  thickness,)  repre- 
sented by  solids.  (Stereometry.)  The  higher  development,  of  the  same  exercises 
leads  to  trigonometry  and  conic  sections. 

Together  with  the  application  of  these  exercises  to  surveying,  drafting,  &o. 
Sec.  2.     Exercises  in  form,  with  reference  to  boanty.     (Drawing.) 

A.  Linear  drawing,  to  farm  the  eye  and  the  hand,  and  to  practice  invention, 
nader  rules  and  in  forms  agreeable  to  the  sight. 

B.  Perspective. 

a.  As  a  result  of  observation. 

i.  As  the  result  of  geometrical  and  optical  laws. 

C.  Knowledge  and  imitation  of  light  and  shade. 

D.  Progressive  exercises  in  drawing  from  nature. 

Third  meant  of  development.     Language, 

Sbc.  1.  The  interior  view  of  language,  i.  e.,  language  considered  chiefly  with 
Te^reDoe  to  the  sense  of  the  words.  (Exercises  to  teach  children  to  make  obser- 
vations and  to  express  them  with  ease  and  correctness.) 

A.  Maternal  and  domestic  language  includes  what  relates  to  infancy  j  what  a 
child  can  comprehend. 

a.  Exercises  in  naming  objects.  Review  whatever  the  child  has  learned  in 
aetoal  life,  and  ascertain  if  he  knows  and  can  name  the  objects  of  which  ho  most 
speak. 

b.  Exercises  on  the  qualities  of  objects.  A  quality  is  explained  to  the  child, 
and  he  is  to  search  for  objects  possessing  it.  Both  here  and  in  every  subsequent 
exercise,  the  child  must  be  required  to  give  each  example  in  a  complete,  correct 
and  strictly  true  proposition.  Each  example  should  contain  something  of  positive 
interest. 

e.  Exercises  on  actions  and  their  relations.  An  action  is  explained  to  the  child, 
and  he  is  to  inquire  and  discover  who  does  it,  what  is  its  object ;  its  when,  where, 
wherewith,  how,  why.  In  this  practice  of  oljserving  every  sction  with  reference 
to  the  agent,  object,  time,  place,  manner,  principles  and  intention,  we  not  only 
obtain  what  this  exercise  is  primarily  intended  to  promote,  the  development  of  the 
fiMulty  of  language,  and  thereby  of  general  intelligence — but  also  the  develop- 
ment in  the  child  of  a  disposition  to  explain  to  himself  all  he  does,  and  all  others 
do ;  which  is  likely  to  have  the  happiest  effect  upon  his  judgment  and  conduct. 

B.  Social  language ;  a  development  of  maternal  language. 

a.  Exercises  on  families  of  words.  A  radical  word  is  chosen,  and  all  its  deri- 
Tativea  sought  for  with  the  child.    He  is  made  to  dlstmguish  with  care  the  difi^ 
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ent  ineaningB,  proper  or  figurative,  of  eaoh  derivatiTe,  with  a  reference  to  tihe 
meaning  of  the  radical  word.  He  must  give  eaoh  word,  and  eaoh  meaning  of  it, 
in  a  phraae  complying  with  theee  conditions,  and  thoae  above  laid  down  for 
propositions. 

b.  Exercises  on  synonyms. 

c.  Exercises  in  definiticxis. 

Sbo.  2.  The  exterior  of  langoage ;  i.  e.,  hngoage  with  reference  to  the  finm 
of  speech. 

A.  Exterior  of  langnage,  with  reference  to  truth. 
First.  Verbal  language. 

a.  Composition  of  words. 

1.  With  given  sounds. 

2.  With  given  syllables.  A  final  syllable,  or  an  initial  and  final  syllable,  is 
ffiven  the  child,  and  he  is  to  find  words  formed  with  them ;  thus  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  roots  of  words. 

^  3.  With  simple  words.    This  and  the  last  exercise  are  preparatory  to  exer- 
cises on  the  families  of  words. 

b.  Composition  of  phrases. 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  constituent  parts  of  phrases,  (parts  of  speech.) 

3.  Inflection  of  those  parts  of  speech  susceptible  of  it. 
3.  Construction  of  phrases  with  given  parts  of  speech, 
e.  Composition  of  periods. 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  members  of  a  period. 

2.  Combination  of  them. 

d.  Rules  for  the  construction  of  language. 
Second.  Written  language. 

Besides  the  d.scourse  of  the  living  voice,  which  is  the  original  and  natural 
mode  of  representing  our  ideas,  and  which  discovers  them  to  the  ear,  there  is  an 
artificial  method  which  displays  them  to  the  eye  by  means  of  signs  called  Uttera. 

Tile  diMsire  of  enjoying  the  ideas  of  others  thus  communicated,  and  of  being 
able,  in  like  manner,  to  communicate  our  own,  leads  to  the  study  of  written  lanr 
guage,  including  the  following  exercises  : 

a.  Combi nation  of  the  pronunciation  of  sounds  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
signs  by  which  they  are  indicated  to  the  eye.   (Reading.) 

6.  Tracing  these  signs.    (Writing.) 

e.  Expression  of  sounds  by  them.    (Orthography.) 

d.  Knowledge  and  use  of  signs  which  indicate  the  relations  of  the  members  of 
the  phrase  or  period  composed.    (Punctuation.) 

B.  The  exttTior  of  language  with  reference  to  beauty.  (Modulation,  accent, 
prosody,  versification.) 

C.  Sound,  the  exti-mal  clement  of  language,  developed  in  an  independent  man- 
ner  with  reference  to  beauty ;  constituting  one  of  the  elements  of  music. 

Rrmarks.  The  study  of  the  construction  of  a  language  constitutes  fiframmar ; 
whose  laws  being  correspondent  to  the  law's  of  thought,  grammar  leans  directly 
to  Ic^ic,  in  which  are  united  the  studio  of  the  interior  and  exterior  of  language. 

By  exercises  in  logic,  and  in  the  formation  of  langoage,  the  pupil  is  prepured 
to  compose  on  given  subjects,  and  to  study  the  rules  of  composition,  (Rhetoric.) 

The  same  exercises  will  nourish  and  develop  the  talent  for  poetry  or  eloquence, 
where  it  hits  been  given  by  nature. 

Language,  ns  a  production  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  expression  of  physical, 
intelK>ctunl,  and  moral  life,  8h">uld  be  universally  the  same  in  principle,  since  hu- 
man nature  is  everywhere  essentially  the  same.  But  as  the  development  of  hu- 
man fa(*ulties,  the  circumstances  of  life,  social  and  domestic  relations,  variously 
difTur,  this  difference  must  have  caused  corresponding  differences  in  this  produc- 
tion of  the  mind  ;  that  is,  different  languages.  Men  associated  in  a  social  body 
have  formed  fur  themselves  a  certain  tongue,  which  has  become  their  national 
language.  In  order  to  intercourse  between  different  nations,  they  must  learn 
each  other's  language ;  hence  the  study  of  foreign  tongues.  This  study  enables 
ns  in  a  certain  sense  to  hold  intellectual  and  moral  intercourse  even  with  nations 
no  longer  existing ;  t.  e.,  by  the  study  of  the  dead  languages. 

Those  whose  mother  tongue  is  derivative,  must,  in  order  to  understand  it  per- 
fectly, study  the  primitive  language  from  which  it  originated. 
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Ssc.  3.    Applidtion  of  language  to  the  aoqnirementof  knowledge. 
Mao  ia  the  oenter  of  aU  knowledge. 

A.  Phyaioal  man.  Knowledge  of  the  body  j  not  anatomioai,  bat  of  the  parti 
of  the  animated  body. 

First  degree.  Knowledge  of  the  parte  of  the  body. 

a.  Names  of  the  parte. 

h.  Number  of  parts  of  each  kind. 

e.  Their  aitoation  and  oonnection. 

d.  Properties  of  each. 

e.  Fnnctions  of  each. 

/.  The  proper  care  of  each. 

Second  degree.  Knowledge  of  the  aenaea. 

a.  Distinctions  and  names  of  the  senses. 

b.  Their  organs. 

e.  Functions  of  these  organs. 

d.  Objects  of  these  functions. 

e.  Means  of  the  aotivity  of  each  organ. 

/.  Consequences  of  the  action  of  the  senses,  sensations,  disposition,  inolinationa. 

Rbm ARKS.  The  child  acquainted  with  the  physical  man,  knowa  the  highest 
link  of  external  nature ;  the  most  perfect  of  organised  beings. 

Man  belongs  to  the  animal  kingdom  by  his  body  and  by  his  animal  affectiona. 
He  employs  animala  for  different  purposes.  The  knowledge  of  physical  man  con- 
ducts therefore  to  that  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Plants  are  also  organised  beings,  but  of  an  inferior  organization. 

Man  obtains  from  plants  the  greater  part  of  his  food,  his  clothing  and  his  reme- 
dies. They  feed  the  animals  he  employs.  They  adorn  bis  abode.  Their  fate  in 
some  respect  resembles  his,  like  him  they  grow,  they  expand,  they  produce,  de- 
cline and  die.  The  knowledge  of  the  physical  man  conducts  therefore  to  that  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  mineral  kingdom  forms  the  ground  of  our  abode  and  of  that  of  all  organs 
ixed  bodies,  and  all  return  to  it  when  they  die.  It  supplies  us  with  salt,  many 
remedies,  and  the  greater  part  of  materials  for  our  habitations.  The  knowledge 
of  the  physical  man  conducts  then  to  that  of  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Fire,  air,  water  and  earth  compose  all  terrestrial  bodies,  wherefore  to  the  ob- 
aerrer,  without  instruments,  they  appear  as  elements.  The  preservation  and  the 
destruction  of  all  bodies  depend  upon  them.  The  constant  property  of  fire  is  to 
consume,  of  air  to  volatilize,  of  water  to  liquify,  of  earth  to  mineralize.  It  is  by 
their  equilibrium  that  bodies  are  preserved  ;  bo  soon  as  one  of  the  four  overpow- 
ers  the  rest,  the  body  subject  to  its  preponderating  action  must  perish.  Thus  the 
study  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  leads  to  that  of  substances  commonly 
called  elements  and  this  is  a  preparation  and  an  introduction  to  the  study  o(  phyeie 
and  ckemietry. 

Physical  man,  animals,  minerals,  and  elements  belong  to  the  terrestrial  globe, 
the  knowledge  of  which  constitutes  geography.  The  study  of  the  earth,  regarded 
as  a  planet,  leads  to  astronomy. 

Man  as  a  nkyeieal  being,  standa  in  relation  with  beings  above  him,  on  a  level 
with  him  and  beneath  him.  Above  him  are  the  elements  considered  at  large  and 
the  lawa  of  phjrsical  nature.  On  his  level  are  his  fellow  creatures,  and  beneath 
him  the  individuals  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  the  elements  taken  m 
detail. 

B.  Intellectual  man. 

a.  Inferior  faeultiee  which  animala  possess  in  common  with  man.  Faculties 
of  perception  and  observation. 

6.  Intermediate  faeultiee.  The  tiaoulties  of  comparison,  judgment,  and 
niference. 

e.  Superior  faeultiee.  The  faculty  of  seeing  abstractly,  the  essence  of  each 
object,  and  the  invariable  laws  of  its  nature.  The  faculty  of  believing  divine  reve- 
lation, which  unites  the  most  elevated  powers  of  the  soul  and  heart. 

Faculties  formed  in  each  of  the  preceding  degrees,  are  : — 

The  fiM!ttlty  of  devoting  the  thoughts  to  one  object,  excluding  every  other  * 
(attention,) 

The  fiuwlty  of  creating  any  image :  (imagination,) 
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The  faoalty  of  receiving  and  preserviog  every  effort  of  the  understanding . 
(memory.) 

The  fiionlty  of  discovering  beanty  :  (tatte.) 

The  stady  of  the  intellectaal  faculties  leads  to  the  study  of  inteilectiial  pro- 
dactions. 

a.  For  satisfying  inteUectnal  wants,  that  is  to  say,  the  essential  means  for  the 
expansion  of  the  mind  :  {Language,  number,  form.)  These  three  prodnotions 
of  the  human  mind  have  been  already  represented  as  essential  means  for  intel- 
lectaal cultivation. 

b.  For  satisfying  corporal  wants  or  to  aid  the  bodily  organs  to  serve  the  mind. 
General  knowledge  of  arts  and  trades,  of  the  materials  they  employ,  of  their 
mode  of  action  :  (teehnology.) 

C.  Moral  man. 

The  germ  of  morality  is  in  the  sentiments  of  love,  confidence,  gratitude.  Fruit 
of  these  sentiments:  {obedience.) 

Faculties  whose  action  springs  from  intelligence  and  sentiment :  ttiU,  liberty. 
Tlie  governing  and  representative  faculty  of  the  will,  is  with  the  child  the  will  of 
his  parents;  among  men  grown,  the  will  of  God:  {coneeienee.) 

Man  as  a  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  being  is  in  affinity  with  his  superiors,  his 
equals,  and  his  inferiors.  Our  relation  with  superior  beings  commences  at  our  birth : 
those  then  above  us  are  our  father  and  mother.  Those  with  whom  we  begin  to 
be  In  connection  when  we  enter  into  civil  society  are  persons  in  authority.  The 
highest  points  to  which  we  can  ascend  in  our  relation  to  beings  above  us  is  as 
children  of  God.  The  fundamental  relation  of  all  those  with  beings  on  a  level 
with  us,  is  that  of  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  interior  of  our  fiunily.  These  rela- 
tions exist  in  full  extent,  and  perfection,  when  we  regard  all  mankind  as  brethren, 
and  as  forming  with  us  a  single  family.  The  fundamental  relations  of  all  those 
with  beings  beneath  us  are  those  of  a  father  and  mother  toward  their  children. 
These  relations  exist  in  ail  their  perfection  and  true  dignity  when  we  are  the  rep- 
resentativee  of  the  Deity,  with  those  committed  to  our  care.  The  knowledge 
of  the  relationships  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  existing  in  domestic  life,  in 
civil  society,  and  in  religion,  the  same  conducts  to  that  of  our  rights  and  duties  as 
men,  as  citizens  and  as  Christians. 

By  exercising  n  child  in  the  study  of  himself  and  of  the  men  around  him,  his 
faculties,  the  productions  of  his  intellectual  activity,  the  principles  and  the  conse- 
quences of  his  actions,  his  relative  situation  to  all  beyond  himself,  the  rights  and 
duties  resulting  from  this  situation,  he  is  prepared  to  study  the  same  objects  in  a 
wider  sphere,  namely,  in  the  human  race,  where  appears  in  fiill,  all  that  the  in- 
dividual offers  in  miniature ;  and  this  study  is  the  main  object  of  history.  The 
study  of  history  includes  three  successive  degrees. 

1st  Deorke.  From  the  time  a  child  begins  to  study  human  nature  and  as  a 
confirmation  of  the  truths  this  study  will  discover  to  him,  he  will  be  shown  par- 
ticular and  well  chosen  facts,  taken  from  the  history  of  individuals  or  nations,  facts, 
the  drcumstances  of  which  compose  a  whole,  and  form  in  his  imagination,  as  it 
were,  a  picture  after  nature.  When  the  child  shall  have  arrived  at  a  certain  de- 
gree of  development,  he  will  be  made  to  bring  home  all  these  isolated  events  to 
the  men,  or  to  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the  time  and  place,  to  which  they  belong. 
In  this  degree  the  study  of  history  serves  principally  to  feed  the  imagination,  and 
the  memory. 

2d  Degree.  When  the  young  man  shall  be  more  advanced  in  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  he  may  ascend  to  the  origin  of  the  actual  state  of  the  nations 
that  surrounH  him,  beginning  with  the  people  of  his  own  country.  We  may 
conduct  him  to  the  epoch  which  has  been  the  germ  of  this  actual  state,  and  seek 
with  him  the  successive  degrees  by  which  the  nation  has  progressed,  as  well  as 
the  principles  and  consequences  of  each  particular  event.  He  will  thus  learn  to 
know  the  current  order  of  history,  of  the  principal  nations  in  existence.  He  will 
then  pass  on  to  the  history  of  those  now  no  more.  In  this  degree,  the  study  of 
history  serves  principally  as  food  to  the  judgment,  inasmuch  as  it  connects  actions, 
causes,  and  their  consequences. 

3d  Degree.  Only  when  the  yoimg  man  shall  have  become  more  matured, 
acquired  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  consequences  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  individual,  ifl  it,  that  he  can  with  advantage  collect  the  particular 
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faoli^  and  file  aeriei  of  eveiiti  which  h«  has  learned  to  know,  in  order  to  form  one 
entire  whole,  and  to  stndy  in  maeB,  the  oonseqneDoee  of  the  development  of  the 
hnman  epeoies  and  of  each  historical  penonage,  which  ia  the  essential  end  of  hia- 
tory,  and  the  highest  point  to  which  it  can  lead.  In  this  degree  the  study  of  his- 
tory serves  as  food  to  ike  mind  in  its  most  nohU  stats  of  action. 

Anziliary  mesne  for  the  development  of  the  faculties  and  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.    The  study  of  what  men  have  produced,  as  true,  beautiful  and  good. 

let  Progressive  lessons  according  to  the  degree  of  development  the  child  has 
attained  and  the  branches  of  study  to  which  he  appliea. 

2d.  Exercises  for  the  memory.  To  learn  by  heart  beautiful  pieces  of  poetry, 
doqnence  or  mu»c. 

3d.  Exeroise  of  judgment  and  of  taste :  an  examination  of  the  productions  of 
art,  to  trace  therein  the  principles  of  truth  and  beauty. 

4tfa.  Imitation  and  reproduction :  declamation  of  pieces  of  eloquence,  or  of 
poetry ;  execution  of  musical  composition ;  copying  drawings  and  paintings. 

G^eral  means  for  rendering  the  body  of  man  able  to  serve  his  soul  and  to  ex- 
ccnte  its  conceptions.    {Oymnastics.) 

In  domestic  life  the  child's  body  is  the  object  of  most  tender  care.  As  the 
child  expands,  he  constantly  exercises  the  organs  of  his  senses  and  of  all  his  mem- 
bers. Care  on  the  part  of  the  parents  and  exercises  on  that  of  the  child  are  the 
double  means  of  bis  preservation  and  his  first  development.  Bodily  exeroise  for  a 
child  comes  in  the  form  of  plays  destined  to  amuse  and  divert  him.  At  first  they 
vary  at  almost  every  instant.   Gradually  they  become  more  steady,  and  more  serious. 

The  art  of  education  extends  and  perfects  what  life  itself  begins  and  prepares. 
Thus  what  in  its  birth  was  but  play  and  amusement  becomes  the  object  of  a  com- 
plete development,  of  which  the  very  organisation  of  our  body  points  out  the  aim 
and  the  laws. 

Gymnastics  present  three  different  degrees. 

a.  Children's  plays :  free  exercises  produced  by  unconscious  strength  and  ac- 
tivity, and  determined  by  the  impulse  of  the  mind  and  the  accidental  circum* 
sluioes  of  life. 

h.  Frogrmmwa  and  regulated  exercises  of  the  limbs.  Oymnasties  properly  so 
called. 

c.  Exercises  preparatory  to  occupations  in  active  life,  and  to  the  employment 
the  pvipil  is  to  embrace :  6ymnasties  of  Industry, 

By  the  gymnastic  exercises,  directed  toward  the  essential  object  of  developing 
the  physical  fiicnltiea  in  harmony  with  the  intellectual  and  moral,  and  by  care  to 
preserve  the  strength  and  purity  of  the  organs,  the  body  may  attain  its  true  des- 
tinatian,  namely  to  serve  the  mind  by  executing  its  conceptions. 

Different  ages  of  pupils. 

Hiese  ages  are  fixed  from  a  general  view  of  children.  In  difibrent  individuals 
nature  accelerates  or  retards  the  progress  of  development,  so  that  some  enter  ear- 
lier, some  later  into  each  period.  There  are  also  individuala  who  develop  more 
rapidly  in  some  directions  than  in  others.  We  must  therefore  take  care  that  the 
backward  faculties  are  not  neglected^  which  would  destroy  in  the  individual, 
the  harmony  of  human  nature. 

A.  First  age ;  until  five  years  old. 

During  this  first  age,  the  child  is  exclusively  the  object  of  maternal  and  pa- 
ternal care.  He  only  receives  instruction  occasionally ;  each  moment,  each  oir- 
eomstance  may  furnish  a  means  to  fix  h»  attention  upon  the  objects  which  sur- 
round him,  and  to  teach  him  to  observe  them,  to  express  his  observations  and  to 
act  upon  them  as  &r  as  his  age  will  allow.  The  development  which  the  child 
may  acquire  in  this  first  [tenod  is  of  the  greatest  future  importance.  Every 
teacher  will  find  a  wide  difference  between  the  child  whose  parents  have  trained 
him  with  tenderness  and  judgment  and  him  who  has  been  in  the  first  stage  aban- 
doned to  himself,  or  what  is  worse,  ill-directed  or  ill-associated. 

B.  Second  age ;  from  five  to  ten  years. 

It  is  at  this  period  only  that  a  regular  course  of  instruction  should  begin.  At 
fiirst  this  should  be  but  a  recapitulation  of  all  the  child  has  learned  by  the  habits 
of  life,  with  the  simple  difference  that  the  objects  of  the  exercises  should  no  longer 
be  determined  by  accident,  but  fixed  in  one  pUm,  adapted  to  the  intellectual  wants 
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of  the  oh3d.  Domentio  lift  thtn  ftmiBliw,  during  the  fint  porioiy  tlit  Mtti 
-which  a  conne  of  imrtrootion  ovg^t  to  develop,  «nd  in  a  great  maarago  deoidea  Hi 
ancoeai. 

The  following  eiereiaea  properly  belong  to  tins  age. 
1.  Maternal  and  domeatio  language. 

3.  Exterior  of  language :  ootnpoBition  of  worda,  reading,  writing,  apeUiog. 
We  mnst  always  take  care  that  the  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  langnge 
keeps  a  little  4>efore  the  exterior. 

3.  Elementary  exercises  in  singing. 
4  Mental  arithmetio  with  nniti. 

5.  Constmction  of  fignres  aooording  to  given  conditions,  and  linear  drawing. 

6.  Applioation  of  language  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  knowledge  of 
the  human  body. 

There  are  other  eteroises  which  may  be  begun  at  this  period,  but  whmh  do  not 
properly  bdong  to  it ;  for  which  reason  we  put  off  the  mention  of  them  to  the 
following  period. 

C.  Third  age ;  firom  ten  to  fifteen. 

1.  Interior  of  language:  social  language. 

S.  Exterior  of  language :  composition  of  phrases  and  of  periods,  orlhographgr, 
punctuation. 

d.  Continuation  of  nnging  exercises. 

4.  Mental  arithmetic  with  simple  and  with  oompound  fkraotiona. 
Written  arithmetio  to  the  rule  of  three,  in  its  ftitl  extent,  tnolnsively. 

5.  Geometry  properly  so  called :  relation  of  fomn,  aa  for  aa,  and  inolnding 
stereometry. 

Drawing :  perspectire,  shades,  drawing  from  nature. 

6.  Application  of  language  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

a.  Continuation  of  the  study  of  the  physical  man :  aenses,  sensatioDB,  inclina- 
tions, passions. 

b.  Intellectual  man. 

e.  Moral  man. 

d.  Knowledge  of  such  natural  objects  in  the  three  kingdoms  as  by  a  complete 
system  of  positive  features,  may  serve  as  a  representative  of  a  series  of  other  ob- 
jects of  like  character. 

e.  Knowledge  of  the  elements  as  for  as  it  can  be  aoquired  by  obaarvation,  with- 
out the  aid  of  physical  and  chemical  apparatus. 

/.  Geography. 

g.  Technology  and  notices  of  the  principal  inventions. 

h.  History,  1st  degree. 

7.  Application  of  arithmetic  to  bulk :  to  duration,  to  weight,  and  to  the  con- 
ventional value  of  objeote. 

D.  Fourth  age;  fbom  fifteen  to  eighteen  or  twenty. 

Language.  Continuation  of  language.  Rules  for  the  construction  of  lan- 
guage.   Logic, 

CkMnpositiona  on  given  sulneots.  Rhetoric,  Continuation  of  singing  exer- 
cises. Arithmetic,  mental  and  written ;  evolution  of  powers ;  extraction  of  roots. 
Algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry  and  conic  sections. 

Vrawivg.    Continuation  of  perspective,  shades,  and  drawing  from  natnre. 

Application  of  language  to  the  acquirement  of  knowledge. 

Continuation  of  the  study  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  man. 

Relations  of  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  man  to  other  beings. 

Continuation  of  the  study  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature. 

Elementary  oourse  of  physio  and  chemistry. 

Geography,  mathematics  and  history. 

Kstory,  3d  degree. 

Application  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  united,  to  agriculture,  drafting,  eto. 

Obeervatione  on  the  etudy  of  foreign  languages. 

In  each  stage  of  development  it  is  important  that  the  mother  tongue  diould 
always  keep  a  little  before  all  foreign  Uingnage»,  that  the  child  ahould  leani  noth- 
ing in  these  he  does  not  already  know  in  that,  so  as  to  loire  no  deficiency  in  the 
mother  tongne.  If  any  study  were  pursued  hy  the  child  in  a  foreifli  language 
only,  8u<^  luiguage  would  in  this  department  tidce  the  lead ;  the  ohila  would  find 
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H  diiBoidt  to  exptem  hinuelf  in  his  own  tongn«  on  Bnbjeots  learned  by  means  of 
a  atnmge  one.  On  tbe  oontimry,  the  atiidy  of  all  fore^  languages  aboold  servo 
to  make  the  mother  tooffue  better  known. 

in  a  seminaiy  where  oiflforent  papib  speak  different  langoages,  these  roust  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  every  branch  of  instruction  must  be  onltivated  in  them  boui. 

Hence  reeoHs  this  advantage,  that  the  pupil  learns  by  HUuiiian  the  meaning 
ef  the  words  of  the  languaoe  which  is  foreign  to  him,  that  is  to  say  he  every  in- 
stant sees  this  meaning,  and  does  not  learn  it  solely  from  translation  and  memory. 
This  mode  of  employiog  two  languages  singularly  laoilitatee  the  communication 
of  ideas  in  ihem  both.  It  also  gives  the  advantage  of  comparing  them,  and 
thereby  teaches  their  actual  relations  and  di£ference  both  as  to  ground  and  form. 
A  kncMirledge  of  the  genius,  the  peculiarities  and  the  ahades  of  meaning  of  each 
are  the  fruits  of  this  comparison. 

Dead  languages  are  more  foreign  to  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  more  difficult  for 
him.  The  study  of  them  should  be  based  upon  a  sufficient  development  of  the 
living  languages,  and  above  all  of  the  native  language ;  without  wbicb  they  re- 
main  dead  in  the  mind,  without  real  fruit  This  study  should  not  XheTefon  be- 
gin before  the  third  period ;  and  should  not  occupy  all  the  pnpils,  but  only  those 
oestined  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  science.    Those  otherwise  to  be  disposed  of,  may 

ploy  their  time  and  Uieir  endeavors  to  much  greater  advantage. 
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Third  meant  for  the  cultivation  of  num. 

As  the  body  is  vivified  by  the  soul,  so  domestic,  social  and  intellectual  life  are 
animated  and  ennobled  by  religion.  Without  it  the  activity  of  man  in  each  of 
then  three  spheres,  has  only  a  terrestrial  objeot  and  ftUs  short  of  its  true  dignity 
and  destiny. 

TI1US  the  relations  of  &ther  and  mother  are  ennobled  and  sanctified  when  the 
Ibther  and  the  mother  consider  themselves,  in  respect  to  their  children,  as  the 
tepreaentatives  of  God,  the  common  &ther  of  all. 

The  state  of  the  child  is  ennobled  and  sanctified,  when  we  not  only  feel  oor- 
sslves  children  of  mortal  parents,  but  at  the  same  time  children  of  God,  destined 
to  rise  to  perfection  even  as  our  heavenly  fiither  is  perfect 

Hie  state  of  brothers  and  sisters  is  also  ennobled  and  sanctified  when  we  re* 
cognise  all  mankind  as  brothers  and  sisters  and  members  of  one  same  fiimily. 

The  endeavors  we  make  to  develop  our  intellectual  faculties  and  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  truth,  are  sanctified  when  we  acknowledge  God  as  the  fountain  of 
all  wisdom  and  the  eternal  source  of  all  virtue  and  goodness.  All  earthly  life  ia 
sanctified  when  made  a  preparation  for  one  heavenly  and  immortal. 

The  specific  means  which  education  may  adopt  to  promote  in  the  child  a  reli- 
gions life  are : 

1.  Pious  exercises,  the  principal  of  which  is  praver. 

2.  Religions  conversations,  in  which  we  take  advantage  of  the  circumstances 
and  events  of  life  to  raise  the  soul  of  the  child  from  what  is  earthly  and  fugitive, 
to  what  is  heavenly  and  everlasting. 

3.  The  study  of  sacred  history  and  important  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  chosen 
with  eare,  according  to  the  degree  of  development  the  child  may  have  attained, 
and  which,  committed  to  memory,  are  germs  which  religious  instruction  and  the 
eventi  of  life  will  hereafter  develop. 

4.  Religions  instruction  properly  so  called ;  or  the  regular  explanation  of  the 
doctrine  of  our  Saviour.  This  instruction  should  only  take  place  in  the  4th  period 
of  development ;  and  tbe  chief  aim  of  every  preceding  period  should  be  to  pre- 
pare for  it  It  should  close  the  child's  career  and  beccmie  his  support  in  the  hour 
of  trial,  his  guide  to  direct  his  steps  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection  of  which  hie 
nature  is  susceptible. 

AH  education  should  proceed  flrom  man  and  lead  to  God.  Man  shonld  en- 
deavor to  live  in  God  and  for  God,  and  to  devote  to  HIM  all  his  terrestrial  and 
intellectual  existence.  To  this,  domestic  and  social  life,  exterior  nature,  and  all 
the  ciroumstances  through  which  he  passes  here  below,  should  conduct  him. 
But  it  is  only  through  the  influence  of  God,  that  all  these  can  produce  this  effect ; 
the  sublime  truths  of  the  gospel  can  alone  lead  us  into  that  way  which  leads  to 
that  heavenly  life  which  is  our  true  destination. 
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From  the  earliest  a^  at  which  they  can  receive  regular  inetrvetionf  to  that  m  tohich  they 
dumld  enter  into  a  saentificpureuitf  a  profession,  or  biuiness. 

Thii  establishment  was  commenced  three  years  ago.  While  I  was  yet  with  Mr. 
Pestalozsi,  working  with  him  in  bis  undertalung  and  teaching  in  his  institutioD»  two 
pupils  were  unexpectedly  committed  to  my  particular  care  and  direction.  These  were 
shortly  followed  by  a  third,  their  relation.  From  that  time  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances  independent  of  my  will  induced  me  to  leave  the  institution  I  had  assisted  to 
form  and  direct  during  sixteen  years.  I  should  above  all  things  have  preferred,  after 
this  separation,  to  have  labored  to  form  teachers  for  the  people,  taking  poor  children 
ec^ual  to  the  office.  Seeing  the  accomplishment  of  this  desire  beyond  my  reach,  I  ap- 
plied myself  to  measures  more  within  my  ability,  and  such  as  appeared  appointed  by 
Providence.  I  extended  ray  sphere  of  activity,  receiving  such  new  pupils  as  wero 
intrusted  to  my  care  unsought  by  me. 

This  train  of  circumstances  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  my  desire  to  remain 
attached  to  Messrs.  Niederer  and  Naef,  (during  many  years  mv  friends  and  companions 
in  labor,)  and  with  them  to  devote  my  life  to  education,  induced  me  a^ain  to  choose 
Yverdun  for  the  place  of  my  intended  labor,  and  for  the  gradual  growth  of  my  rising 
institution. 

Our  union  enables  us  to  find  means  and  men  competent  in  every  respect  to  insure 
the  prosperity  of  our  three  institutions,  (that  of  Mr.  Naef  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that 
of  Mr.  Niederer  for  youth  of  either  sex,  and  mine.)  Mr.  Nabholz,  whose  sentiments 
and  purposes  resemble  our  own,  will  enter  my  institution  as  assistant.  Mr.  Steiner, 
a  pupil  of  Pestalozzi,  will  teach  mathematics,  in  which  his  talents  and  success  affoid 
the  brightest  hopes.  Keeping  up  friendly  intercourse  with  Mr.  Brousson,  principal  of 
the  College  of  Yverdun  and  with  other  respectable  men,  I  receive  from  toem,  m  the 
different  branches  of  instruction,  assistance  of  importance  to  me,  and  on  the  continu- 
ance of  which  I  can  depend.  In  my  former  situation  the  frequent  changes  which  oc- 
curred among  mv  companions  in  labor  often  pained  me  on  account  of  its  influence 
on  the  success  of  that  undertaking  to  which  I  devoted  my  life. 

To  avoid  a  like  inconvenience,  which  must  inevitably  produce  every  kind  of  discord, 
and  expose  an  institution  subject  to  it,  to  great  dangers,  we  shall  choose  our  assistants 
and  fellow-laborers  with  the  greatest  circumspection. 

^e  views  which  serve  as  the  foundation  of  my  enterprise  are  the  same  with  those 
I  have  helped  to  develop  under  the  paternal  direction  ot  Pestalozzi.  All  that  I  have 
found  in  many  years'  observation,  both  by  my  own  experience  and  that  with  my  pupils, 
to  be  true  and  conducive  to  the  entire  culture  of  man,  Ishall  strive  by  unremitting  effbits 
to  develop  more  and  more  in  myself  and  to  apply  in  a  natural  manner  for  the  advantage 
of  my  pupils.* 

My  nrst  object  is,  to  establish  in  my  institution  a  true  domestic  life ;  that  all  the  pu- 
pils may  be  considered  as  members  of  one  family,  and  that  thus  all  those  sentiments 
and  all  those  virtues  which  are  necessary  to  a  happy  existence,  and  which  render  the 
connections  of  life  pure  and  sweet,  may  be  developed. 

Without  this  foundation,  I  believe  that  the  blessing  of  God  is  wanting  on  every 
means  of  education  whatever. 

The  extent  of  knowledge  and  executive  ability  which  the  pupils  will  acquire  is  in 
part  the  same  for  all,  and  in  part  influenced  by  individual  dispositions  and  destinations. 
It  is  the  same  for  all  inasmuch  as  it  embraces  the  development  of  the  faculties  and 
powers  most  essential  to  human  nature.  Thus  far,  the  method  has  acquired  an  inva- 
riable basis,  inasmuch  as  it  has  established  language,  number  and  form,  as  produc- 
tions of  the  human  mind  and  as  the  universal  means  by  which  the  mind  should  be 
developed. 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  executive  skill  as  a  result  of  this  development  are 
secured  either  by  means  of  exercises  in  language,  number  and  form,  or  connect  them- 
selves with  these  in  a  very  simple  manner.  Thus,  with  the  study  of  numbers  is  con- 
nected mercantile  and  acientific  calculation.  The  study  of  form  and  size  leads  to  the 
art  of  drawing  and  writing.  The  exercises  in  the  mother  tongue  as  a  means  of  de- 
veloping the  mind  of  the  child,  conduct  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages  and  to  tlM 
knowledge  of  objects,  which  the  ton^e  serves  to  seize  and  to  define.  Music  as  a 
combined  production  of  two  elements  is  allied  to  language  by  tone,  and  to  number  by 
measure. 

In  the  circle  of  human  knowledge,  man  as  a  compound  being  is  the  center  of  a 
double  world  :  of  an  exterior  and  physical  world  to  which  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature 

*  I  have  endeavored  In  the  Coup  d'ceil  which  precedes  this  announcement,  to  state  the 
means  of  education  such  as  1  conceive  them  to  be.  This  exposition  will  be  the  model  and 
the  basis  of  mv  work.  It  is  evident  that  these  views  and  theKe  means  can  not  all  be  devel- 
oped %y  a  Binf[le  man  or  a  single  instltntion.  It  is  a  task  in  which  all  the  friends  of  education 
must  cooperate. 
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tMlong,  tnd  alao  the  earth  which  eontaine  them  and  all  exterior  natare ;  and  of  an  interior 
world,  intellectnal  and  moral,  which,  proceeding  from  the  facaltiee  and  the  powen  ot' 
oar  aatttre,  contain!  all  the  whole  aphere  of  the  connections  of  man,  and  of  hie  du- 
ties  toward  hintself,  toward  his  fellow  creatures,  and  toward  God.  The  child  should 
be  as  familiar  with  this  interior  world  as  with  the  exterior  and  physical  worid. 

Intellectual  cultivation  should  be  accompanied  by  cultiration  of  the  heart.  The 
physical  powers  should  also  be  developed,  in  order  that  the  body  may  be  able  to  per- 
form what  the  mind  has  conceived  and  the  will  has  resolved,  bodily  exercise  in  this 
respect  possesses  an  essential  and  incontestible  value.  The  mind  and  the  heart  stand 
in  need  of  the  body  in  a\\  the  actions  of  life.  The  operations  of  the  soul  are  hamp- 
eied  in  proportion  as  the  body  is  neglected,  or  une<^ual  to  execute  its  orders. 

In  regard  to  the  admission  and  residence  of  pupils  in  my  school,  I  desire  'parents 
who  propose  to  intrust  their  children  to  my  care,  to  fully  wei^  the  following  consid- 
erations. 

The  two  most  decisive  epochs  in  education  are  that  of  early  infancy  under  the 
mother's  care,  and  that  where  the  youth  enters  into  manhood  If  these  two  periods  are 
successfully  passed,  it  may  be  considered  that  the  education  has  succeeded.  If  either 
has  been  neglected  or  ill-airected,  the  man  feels  it  during  his  whole  life.  The  age  of 
boyhood  being  the  intermediate  period  between  early  infancy  and  youth,  is  of  unmis- 
takable importance,  as  the  development  of  tke  first  paiodt  and  the  germ  of  the  third;  but 
in  no  case  does  this  age  influence  either  deeieivelff,  by  repairing  prewme  defects  or  neg- 
ieete^  or  by  insuring  what  shall  follow.  In  Uie  first  age  the  child  belongs  by  preference 
to  its  mother,  to  be  taken  care  of  by  her ;  in  the  second  age  it  belongs  by  preference  to 
its  father,  to  be  directed  by  him.  As  a  voung  man,  a  new  existence  opens  to  him,  he 
ceases  to  be  the  child  of  his  parents ;  and  becomes  their  friend.  The  son,  at  maturity, 
becomes  the  tender,  intimate  and  faithful  friend  of  his  parents,  as  he  was,  in  his  mi- 
nority, their  amiable,  docile,  and  faithful  child. 

With  regard  to  exterior  life,  the  child  must  sooner  or  later  become  an  orphan,  and 
when  this  misfortune  befalls  him  in  his  minority,  society  provides  that  a  guardian  shall 
supply  the  place  of  parents  until  he  comes  of  age.  For  the  interior  life^  no  one  can  sup- 
ffy  this  place  for  A»n.  Nothing  but  intellectual  and  moral  strength  in  the  child  himself, 
and  strem^ened  by  that  wisdom  and  that  love  which  proceed  from  God,  can  bring  us 
near  to  HIM  and  supply  the  place  of  the  wisdom  and  the  love  of  our  father  and  mother. 
When  the  young  man  has  attained  this  point,  it  is  only  as  a  friend  that  he  remains  the 
ehild  of  his  parents.  If  he  is  not  brought  up  in  these  noble  dispositions,  an  unhappy 
consequence  follows ;  the  bonds  of  nature  are  broken  on  his  coming  of  age,  because 
these  bonds  were  only  of  force  with  respect  to  physical  life ;  and  the  child^  wAo,  ta  thie 
first  friendship— in  this  friendship  whose  objects  are  nearest  to  him — has  not  supported  the 
trial  offiddit^t  wiU  never  bear  the  test  for  any  being  upon  earth. 

Therefore  it  is  that  this  period  in  education  is  so  important,  so  decisive,  and  so  ex- 
acting more  than  any  other.  On  the  one  hand  it  requires  the  purity  and  tender  aflfec- 
tion  of  domestic  life,  and  on  the  other  side,  solid  and  wholesome  food  for  the  mind. 

In  this  exigency  a  means  presents  itself  which  ought  to  be  the  keystone  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  child,  the  resting  place  for  the  passage  from  minority  to  majority,  the 
foundation  of  a  new  life ;  s  means  raised  above  every  other,  namely,  Rdigion — the 
revelation  of  all  that  is  divine  in  man  manifested  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  young  man, 
who  in  body,  as  a  mortal,  ceases  to  be  a  child,  should  become  a  new  child  m  «oii/, 
and  as  an  immortal  being.  After  entering  this  new  state,  he  ought  in  general  to  cease 
to  be  the  pupil  of  men,  to  raise  himself  above  their  direction,  and  to  become  the  pupil 
of  himself,  tnat  is  to  say,  of  that  wisdom  and  that  love  which  comes  to  us  from  God  and 
raises  um  to  him. 

So  long  as  a  man  has  not  attained  this  point,  his  education  is  incomplete.  The  aim 
of  education  is  to  enable  him  to  reach  it. 

To  strive  incessantly  toward  this  object,  is  the  task  of  the  institution  hare  announced. 

Ytbbouh,  Pestaloazi's  birthday,  1818. 
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V  or  TBI  Wktibm  Fnuu  Pithjo  Heob  Sgbool  Bcikd- 
oro,  Baltimobb,  Mabtlavd. 

Tbb  bnUdiBg  is  located  on  Fayette  street,  about  thirtj  feet  west  of  Paca 
street  It  stands  on  one  of  the  highest  eminenoes  in  the  dty  of  Baltimore, 
and  has  a  front  of  serentj-seven  feet,  induding  two  towers  twenty-two  feet 
square^  wliidi  project  &hu  feet,  each  side  of  the  main  boOding,  and  a  depth  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet.  In  the  rear  the  building  is  eight  j-eight  feet, 
Induding  the  towers.  It  is  capable  of  accommodating  five  to  six  hundred 
girls.  The  style  of  Architecture  is  Italian.  There  is  a  tower  In  each  comer 
for  stairways.  Besides  the  stairways  the  towers  will  contain  seyeral  rooms. 
They  project  fifteen  feet  from  the  fecade  of  the  main  building,  and  font  a 
Gafilee  or  endoeed  porch  in  front.  The  doors  and  windows  are  round  top. 
Those  of  the  towers  are  unequal  triplets.  Those  of  the  flank  are  formed 
into  coaplets.  The  lower  floor  is  dinded  into  nine  redtation  rooms,  indud- 
ing the  chemical  hall,  which  is  twenty-four  by  dghty  feet.  The  other  redta- 
tion rooms  are  twoity-two  by  twenty-eight  feet.  The  study  room,  which 
is  in  the  second  story,  is  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  ten  inches  in  length 
and  sixty-fi^e  feet  wide  in  the  dear.  Its  altitude  is  twenty  feet.  There 
are  two  Female  High  Schools  in  Baltimore,  the  Eastern  and  the  Western. 
They  were  organised  in  1844.  They  have  been  found  eminently  useftil  in 
aflbrding  to  young  ladies  the  opportunity  of  reodving  instruction  in  the  higher 
brandies  of  education.  Oost  of  lot,  $20,000;  of  building  and  frmutnre^ 
$30,000. 

Fig.  2.     BlfllHBIT  ABD  FOCJBDATIOB. 
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Pig.  3.    Fbbt  Flool 


A — RedtfttioD  Rooms. 

B — Ohemical  Lectnna  and  Appontiu. 

O— Wner  C1obH». 

D— Towere,  with  Stairways. 

E— Areaded  Portico. 

F — Pusage,  with  Stairwiy. 

G— Hall. 

■ — The  Email  dots  represent  flues,  for  hesled  sir,  ancl  for 
TeDlilalion.  Each  Teotilaliiig  flue  is  eight  inches  in 
diameter  and  tcrmiustei  in  a  smoke  flue  an  «k1i  tlda 
of  the  building. 
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Bescbiption  akd  Plaks  of  FiiOATma  Pueuo  School  in  Baltdiobb. 

Thb  Floatzno  Pubuc  School  of  Baltimobb;  ia  oonducted  in  a  hoose  erected 
on  shipboard,  and  anchored  in  the  harbor.  The  design  orig^inated  with  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Its  Committee  on  Commerce,  in  the  year  1865,  in  one  of  its  re- 
]>orta,  first  presented  the  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board,  in  view  of 
the  then  recent  shipwrecks  and  loss  of  life  and  property  which  had  shocked  the 
oommunitiea  of  the  country,  and  suggested  many  ideas  of  amelioration  and  re- 
fonsL  The  low  condition  of  the  sailor,  in  part  disclosed  by  these  events,  and 
the  scarcity  of  good  seamen  in  all  our  ports^  exhibited  most  clearly  the  necessity 
of  training  up  men  for  that  important  and  responsible  calling.  A  proposition 
was  started  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should  unite  with  the  Board  of  Public 
Education  in  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  regular  and  thorough  training 
of  boys  for  the  sailor^s  avocation.  The  plan  presented  was  that  of  superadding 
to  the  ordinary  studies  of  the  public  schools  a  certain  degree  of  nautical  instruc- 
tion. This  plan  was  the  suggestion  of  Robert  Leslie,  Esq.,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  gentleman  of  enlaiiged  experi- 
ence in  nautical  affairs,  and  who  by  his  devotion  to  this  enterprise,  from  first  to 
last,  is  entitled  to  all  the  honors  of  its  paternity. 

The  proposition  thus  made  was  received  with  great  favor  by  the  Board  of 
OommissionerB  of  Public  Schools,  and  by  their  recommendation  the  plan  was 
matured  by  a  joint  committee  of  both  Boards,  to  include  primary,  grammar,  and 
even  high  school  studies,  as  pupils  might  be  prepared  to  pursue  them.  These 
studies,  with  the  necessary  teachers,  were  to  be  supplied  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Schools,  while  the  Board  of  Trade  was  to  provide  the  nautical  instruo- 
tor,  and  the  necessary  apparatus  for  that  department 

In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  the  Board  of  Trade  invoked  the  aid  of 
merchants  and  other  citizens  in  the  way  of  subscriptions,  taking  the  lead  itself 
by  contributing  one  thousand  dollars,  which  was  followed  by  all  the  leading 
houses  engaged  in  shipping,  subscribing  two  hundred  dollars  each.  To  these 
were  added  other  subscriptions  of  smaller  sums,  nearly  every  one  applied  to 
manifesting  an  approval  o^  and  a  readiness  to  support  the  measure.  Thus  about 
eight  thousand  dollars  was  secured,  with  which  the  United  States  sloop  of  war 
"  Ontario,"  was  purchased  and  repaired,  and  fitted  up  with  new  masts,  spars 
sails,  and  rigging  adapted  to  the  usee  of  the  school  This  vessel  was  built  in 
Baltimore,  and  having  been  long  in  the  government  service,  its  history  and 
patriotic  associations  had  become  a  subject  of  interest  to  its  citizens.  This 
adaptation  of  the  vessel  was  performed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  upon  the 
deck  a  spacious  school  house  was  erected  by  the  School  Commissioners,  which 
was  replete  with  all  the  conveniences  oflhie  on  shore. 

The  school  ^as  opened  on  the  14th  of  September,  1857,  with  eight  pupils. 
The  number  has  been  steadily  increasing  until  the  present  time,  when  there  are 
Hearty  ninety  on  the  roll  Thus  &r  the  enterprise  has  proved  eminently  success- 
fuL  A  number  of  boys  have  already  exhibited  indubitable  evidence  of  the  ad- 
Taotages  that  have  been  afforded  them,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
availed  themselves  of  them.  Their  improvement  shows  that  they  have  derived 
great  benefit  firom  the  instruction,  and  they  give  promise  of  becoming  intelligent 
and  useful  members  of  the  profession  they  have  chosen.  Indeed  all  who  have  wit- 
nened  the  workmgs  of  the  school,  feel  assured  that  it  will  produce  all  the  re- 
flotts  that  were  antidpated  in  its  establishment ;  and  that  it  will  ultimately  elevate 
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the  character,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  the  seamen  that  may  be  shipped  in 
the  port  of  Baltimore. 

The  aocoomiodations  of  the  school  are  sufBdent  for  over  three  hundred  boys, 
and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  as  the  present  pnpils  advance  in  their  attain- 
ments and  force  of  character,  they  will  be  qualified  for  the  work  of  instructing 
others;  and  tbat»  by  this  means,  the  efficiency  of  their  training  will  be  felt  in  its 
operation  upon  future  pupils.  The  expense  of  the  school,  so  far  as  the  ordinary 
instruction  is  concerned,  is  the  same  as  of  the  other  grammar  schools ;  and  as  it 
takes  in  only  the  proper  subjects  of  public  education,  it  involves  no  extra  ex- 
pense to  the  dty.  The  additional  expense  borne  by  the  Board  of  Trade  will  not 
exceed  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

A  dedded  benefit  to  be  secured,  in  addition  to  the  more  direct  objects  con- 
templated in  the  establishment  of  the  school,  is,  the  gathering  in  of  a  dass  of 
boys  who  might  not  otherwise  be  induced  to  avail  tbemsdves  of  the  opportuni- 
ties afibrded  of  obtaining  then*  education  in  the  common  schools.  They  embrace 
with  eagerness  the  privileges  ofifered  them  in  this  school,  while  those  of  all  others 
are  slighted  and  neglected.  Facilities  of  instruction  presented  to  them  in  this 
more  ocjngenial  form,  seems  to  attract  the  idle  and  exposed,  whose  habits  incline 
them  to  loiter  about  the  wharves;  and  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  their  being 
transformed  mto  intelligent,  active  and  usefbl  members  of  the  community.  And 
not  only  upon  these  lads,  but  upon  some  of  those  who  are  more  advanced  in 
life,  is  there  the  promise  of  a  happy  infiuence  through  the  agency  of  this  school. 
Applications  for  admission  have  been  made  by  seamen  already  engaged  in  ser- 
vice; and  by  some  who  have  been  advanced  to  the  position  of  mates  of  vessels^ 
the  &vor  has  been  requested  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  attend  the  school,  at 
Boch  times  aa  they  may  remain  in  port  As  &r  as  the  permission  may  be  allow- 
ed, may  the  influence  of  the  school  be  extended,  in  its  improvement  of  the 
character  of  seamen. 

The  school  is  directed  by  a  joint  conmuttee  ttom  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  Board  of  Trade,  composed  of  £.  A.  Abbott,  Esq.,  chairman,  and  Messrs. 
Plummer,  Pitt,  Griffin,  Knowles,  and  Eaton,  of  the  School  Board,  and  Messrs. 
S.  S.  Courtney,  and  Lawrence  Thomson,  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Authority  is 
conferred  by  the  state  of  Maryland,  and  city  of  Baltimore,  to  give  a  certificate, 
or  diplomas  of  profidency  to  every  deserving  pupil  who  shall  graduate  in  the 
institution.  It  is  designed  that  this  diploma  shall  be  a  recommendation  and 
passport  for  its  possessor,  to  those  to  whom  he  may  apply  for  employment  or 
assistance  in  the  pursuit  of  the  purposes  of  commerce. 


XIE   JOHN  QEORQE  TOBIER. 


John  George  Toblbr,  an  educator  of  tlie  Festalozzian  school, 
WB8  bom  at  Trog^n,  in  the  canton  of  Appenzell-Aosserrhoden,  in 
Switzeriand,  October  17,  1769.  He  lost  his  mother  in  his  third  year, 
and  his  fiather  in  his  tenth.  His  education  was  very  inadequate,  as 
was  usual  in  those  times.  His  disposition  inclined  him  to  become  a 
preacher.  Want  of  means,  however,  prevented  him  until  his  twenty- 
third  year,  when  with  a  very  insufficient  preparation  he  entered  the 
University  of  Basle.  With  all  the  other  qualifications  for  becoming 
a  valuable  preacher  and  catechist,  his  memory  for  words  failed  him  in 
respect  to  the  acquisition  of  foreign  languages.  This  defect  decided 
him  entirely  to  give  up  entering  for  the  examination  as  candidate. 
He  was  to  find  a  greater  sphere  of  usefulness  in  another  career.  He 
exchanged  his  thec^ogical  studies  for  the  practical  employment  of  a 
tutor  and  teacher. 

In  1799,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  school  for  the  female 
children  of  emigrants  at  Basle.  An  invitation  from  Pestalozzi  brought 
him  to  Burgdorf  in  May,  1800.  He  there  became  the  friend  of 
Buss  and  Erusi,  and  married,  and  after  a  short  disagreement  with 
Pestalozzi,  labored  with  him  for  seven  years  at  Munchen  Buchsee  and 
Yverdun.  Circumstances  brought  him  to  M&hlhausen,  where,  besides 
other  exertions,  he  founded  his  labor-school,  which  quickly  increased 
so  as  to  contain  fron^  four  to  six  hundred  scholars,  but  which  came  to 
an  end  in  1 8 1 1 ,  in  the  midst  of  a  prosperous  career.  Tobler  returned  to 
Basle,  and  set  about  collecting  his  pedagogical  views  and  experiences, 
and  preparing  for  the  press  a  geography  upon  Pestalozzi^s  principles. 

His  pecuniary  needs,  however,  obliging  him  to  seek  another  situa- 
tion, he  obtained  a  place  as  teacher  in  a  private  institution  in  Glarus. 
On  New  Year's  day  of  1817,  together  with  his  fellow-teachers,  he 
was  dismissed,  by  reason  of  the  famine.  He  immediately  turned  to 
his  profession  of  tutor,  and  held  a  situation  for  three  entire  years,  in 
an  eminent  family  of  the  neighborhood.  The  children  being  after- 
ward sent  to  a  newly  erected  cantonal  school,  he  went  to  Arbon  on 
the  Lake  of  Constance,  with  the  des^  of  erecting  there,  instead  of 
a  school,  a  superior  orphan-house ;  but  the  place  was  too  small.  A 
year  afterward  he  went  to  St.  Gall.    Here,  the  real  star  of  his  peda- 
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gogical  career  shone  out  upon  him.  That  place  deserves  gratitude 
for  having  afforded  him  ten  years  together,  of  free  and  unimpeded 
room  for  the  display  of  his  talents  as  teacher  and  educator.  One  of 
the  noblest  fruits  of  this  time,  was  the  education  of  a  son  to  follow 
his  father's  honorable  example.  In  1831,  this  son  was  able  to 
graduate  from  school,  and  in  1836,  he  left  St.  Gall,  and  accompanied 
Niederer  to  Yverdun,  and  then  to  Geneva,  at  both  of  which  places  he 
was  at  the  head  of  institutions  of  his  own ;  and  was  also  of  very 
great  service  to  Niederer's  school  for  girls.  At  present  he  fills  the 
place  of  director  of  a  cantonal  school  at  Trogen. 

Tobler  passed  his  latter  years  at  Basle,  in  part  with  his  second  son, 
the  principal  of  a  boys'  school  at  Nyon ;  where  he  died  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year,  after  a  short  sickness,  Aug.  10, 1843.  The  last  months 
of  his  life  were  rendered  happy  by  an  elevated  self-consciousness,  by 
the  pleasant  prospect  of  ending  his  days  at  his  native  place,  as  he 
desired,  and  by  incessant  and  active  occupation  in  setting  in  order  his 
writings  and  his  domestic  affairs.  His  inner  life  was  as  happy  and 
elevated  above  earthly  things  as  the  evening  sun,  amidst  the  eternal 
blue  of  heaven. 

After  this  short  sketch  of  Tobler's  life,  varied  and  struggling  as  it 
was,  although  not  fatefd],  we  may  devote  a  few  words  to  his  intellectual 
peculiarities,  his  rank  as  a  teacher,  and  his  services  to  humanity  and 
human  culture. 

His  moral  and  religious  nature  was  his  predominating  trait ;  the 
key-tone  of  his  mind.  His  fiither,  who  filled  the  place  of  both  father 
and  mother  to  his  sensitive  nature,  inspired  these  sentiments  into  him 
while  yet  a  child.  The  maxim  "Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  (or 
what  was  with  him  its  equivalent,  the  sphere  of  attainments  accord- 
ing to  Christ)  and  its  righteousness,  and  all  other  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you,"  was  his  rule  of  life ;  and  in  his  teaching  and  his 
example,  afforded  him  constant  assistance  in  answering  such  questions 
as  arose  during  his  labors  for  moral  improvement. 

As  soon  as  he  could  write,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  taking 
down  sermons  and  catechizings ;  and  thus  acquired  great  facility  in 
his  German  style,  and  a  mastery  of  analytic  methods  which  afterward 
stood  hhn  in  good  stead  by  enabling  him  to  deliver  extemporaneous 
sermons  and  addresses  to  children,  and  to  compose  excellent  sketches 
of  sermons.  His  popular  and  instructive  style  occasioned  various 
congregations,  after  hearing  him,  to  desire  him  for  a  pastor.  His 
morning  and  evening  prayers  with  pupib  and  children  were  exceedingly 
simple,  pathetic,  dear,  and  impressive.  In  moments  of  higher  excite- 
ment, the  very  spirit  of  the  Apostle  John's  epistles  spoke  through 
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ism.  His  religiooB  iii8tnieti<m  and  other  8abba£h  exercises  exerted  a 
pfofoimd  infiaenee  upon  the  neglected  children  of  the  mannfaotunng 
school  at  Mfihlhausen. 

While  a  student  at  Basle,  ToUer  exercised  a  predonunatiDg  infla- 
nice  over  nnmbers  of  his  fellow  stadents,  in  inciting  them  to  industry, 
and  inspuing  them  with  the  idea  of  the  honorableness  of  their  future 
calling.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  there  of  a  society  for  intel- 
lectual improvement;  an  enterprise  which  later  events  rendered  pro- 
phetical. A  very  remarkable  difference  was  to  be  observed  between 
the  after  lives  of  those  who  were  his  friends,  and  others. 

While  he  was  teacher  and  director  of  the  female  school  at  Basle, 
he  followed  in  general  the  doctrines  of  Basedow,  Campe,  and  Salanann. 
His  method  of  teaching  was  substantially  that  which  has  since  been 
named  the  Socratic.  By  strictly  adhering  to  this  method  he  endeavored 
to  call  into  life  and  to  develop  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  scholan, 
not  however  in  the  ancient  Greek  spirit,  but  in  that  of  Christ ;  and 
thus  he  proceeded  uutil  the  man  appeared  upon  the  stage,  who  gave 
an  entirely  new  meaniug  to  the  word  Education,  who  completely  ap- 
prehended the  entire  subjects  of  education  and  instruction,  who  estab- 
lished them  as  an  independent  art  and  science,  and  made  an  epoch  in 
their  history.  To  Pestalozzi  Tobler  adhered,  and  was  afterward  his 
steady  disciple. 

Tobler  fully  comprehended  Festalozzi's  idea  and  method,  in  their 
general  collective  significance  for  humanity  and  education.  Their 
individual  principle  separately  was  more  difficult  of  comprehension  to 
him.  He  uuderstood  it  to  be  Spontaneous  Activity.  This,  however, 
he  considered  only  as  a  receiving  and  working  faculty,  to  be  developed 
by  perception  and  drilling  (».  e,  Beceptivity  and  Spontaneity ;  Nature 
and  Capacity ;  Faculties ;)  and  in  this  opinion  be  was  quite  correct^ 
as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  these  faculties  to  the  three  sub- 
jects of  instruction,  nature,  man,  and  God.  But  Pestalozzi  had  deter- 
mined a  third  sub-division  of  this  Spontaneous  Activity,  before  un- 
realized, and  had  distinguished  within  it  the  elements  pertaining 
to  the  intellect  and  to  the  feelings,  viz.^  that  of  the  productive  spon- 
taneous activity  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  (the  talents  ?) 
In  this  consists  the  peculiarity  and  importance  of  Pestalozzi's  dis- 
coveries in  method,  and  of  the  discoveries  and  the  revolution  thus 
originated.  It  is  1^  operating  according  to  this  distinction  that  the 
prepress  of  the  development  and  general  training  of  human  nature  is 
assured,  and  the  real  intellectual  and  moral  emancipation  of  the 
schools  substantially  established. 

During  the  first  period  of  Pestalozzi's  institution,  Tobler  took  part 
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with  all  in  everything  as  a  beloved  teacher  and  pupil.  In  a  general 
activity  of  this  kmd  consisted  what  might  be  called  Pestaloan's 
jubilee.  Then,  all  the  teachers  were  pupils,*  and  all  the  pupils  teach- 
ers; so  far  as  they  brought  forward  independent  matter  of  their  own, 
and  furnished  results  of  their  own  inner  activity.  Aflber  a  time,  how- 
ever, the  necessity  of  the  separation  and  ordering  of  different  depart- 
ments of  instruction  and  drilling,  rendered  it  necessary  for  Tobler  to 
select  some  special  department  of  labor;  and  he  selected  the  real 
branches ;  and  among  them,  that  of  elementary  geography.  He  estab- 
lished the  principles  of  this  study  by  reference  to  the  actual  surface 
of  earth,  and  to  the  pupiFs  own  sphere  of  vision,  with  a  success 
which  entitles  him  to  the  name  of  the  flather  of  the  new  method  in 
geography.  Ritter,  who  knew  his  labors,  and  proceeded  onward 
from  their  termination,  passed  beyond  the  sphere  of  education,  by  a 
giant  stride  forward  in  his  science. 

Tobler's  personal  relations  with  Pestalozzi  were  neither  fortunate 
nor  enduring.  Pestalozzi  had  not  the  faculty  of  determining  the 
proper  place  for  each  of  his  assistants,  and  of  laying  out  for  each  of 
them  his  appointed  work.  He  was  neither  an  organizer  nor  adminis- 
trator ;  and  he  r^arded  Tobler's  wishes  in  this  respect  as  mere  as- 
sumption and  weakness.  Tobler  could  not  bring  out  the  real  value 
of  his  views,  without  their  complete  display  in  actual  operation. 
Whoever  could  at  once  put  a  matter  into  a  distinctly  practical  form 
could  in  Pestalozzi's  eyes  do  everything ;  and  whoever  fell  at  all  short 
of  this,  nothing.  Tobler,  therefore,  wholly  absorbed  in  the  business 
of  elementarizing,  did  nothing  to  please  or  satisfy  Pestalozzi.  The 
elementarizing  of  instruction,  and  of  the  so-called  "real  branches,'* 
required  too  much  at  once ;  namely,  the  investigation  and  harmonious 
,  arrangement  of  the  elements  and  laws  of  two  spheres,  viz.,  that  of 
children's  powers,  and  that  of  the  proposed  subject-matter  of  them. 
Pestalozzi  required  from  Tobler,  simple,  rapid  and  immediate  results 
from  this  investigation,  even  when  the  indispensable  materials  for 
them  were  wanting.  Both  Tobler  and  Pestalozzi,  moreover,  were  in 
the  habit  of  very  plain  speaking ;  and  as  husband  and  father,  Tobler 
cotdd  not  devote  his  entire  life  to  Pestalozzi. 

This  false  position  of  Tobler's  gradually  became  that  of  the  teach- 
ers and  pupils  of  the  institution.    And  Pestalozzi's  dispositioti  ^^^ 
opinions  passed  more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  a  single  o** 
of  the  assistant  teachers  (Schmid.) 

At  Miinchen  Buchsee,  Tobler  was  a  promoter  of  the  separation  b-^- 
tween  Pestalozzi  and  von  Fellenberg.    Cooperation  with  the  latt 
was  possible  only  on  oonditaon  of  complete  submission  to  his  authority; 
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a  daim  whidk  yon  Fellenber^  made  on  the  gronnd  of  his  social  poai- 
licn.  But  the  views  of  the  two  men  were  too  radical) j  different;  of 
the  world,  of  men,  and  of  pedagogy.  It  is  true  that  pedagogicaliji 
▼on  Fellenberg  proceeded  on  Pestaloezi's  principles ;  bot  it  was  upon 
those  principles  as  he  entertained  them  when  he  wrote  Leonard  and 
Gertrude;  when  he  considered  the  common  school  as  a  valuable  in- 
atmmentaiity  for  the  training  by  society  of  its  needed  members ;  t.  e^ 
for  education  to  agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  trades.  This  view 
was  in  harmony  with  the  caste-spirit  of  sodety ;  "'  The  individual  was 
not  considered  as  a  moral  person,  and  society  subordinated  to  him  as 
to  a  superior  being,  but  he  was  placed  quite  below  it*^  Pestalozzi  had, 
while  at  Stanz  and  Burgdorf,  risen  very  far  above  this  view.  He  had 
turned  about,  let  go  his  consideration  of  mere  purposes,  and  had  laid 
hold  upon  the  principle  of  personal  exterior  independence;  not  merely 
as  a  negative,  but  as  a  positive  fact  This  starting  point  von  Fellen- 
berg did  not  recogniz/e;  and  Tobler,  therefore,  could  not  agree  with 
him.  The  true  reason  why  no  union  between  von  Fellenberg  and 
Pestalozzi  and  the  Pestalozzians  never  took  place  is,  therefore,  not  to  be 
sought  amongst  any  accidental  circumstances,  but  in  their  radical  op- 
position of  views. 

In  Miihlhausen,  and  afterward  in  Glarus,  Tobler  established  new 
schools.  His  want  of  adaptedness  to  the  demands  of  the  times  upon 
the  teacher  and  educator  here  came  sharply  out  He  experienced,  by 
the  severe  lesson  of  falling  into  poverty  and  want,  the  truth,  that  no 
one,  even  if  possessed  of  a  lofty  new  truth,  strong  by  nature,  and 
really  deserving  of  confidence  and  support,  can  unpunished  oppose 
himself  to  the  tendencies  of  the  age.  Every  new  truth  has  its  martyrs ; 
and  a  pedagogical  truth  as  well  as  others. 

His  real  excellence,  and  his  maturest,  he  showed  at  St  Gall,  while 
director  and  center  of  his  school  there,  as  educator  and  instructor  of 
his  pupils,  as  guide  to  his  assistants,  and  as  unwearied  and  unsatisfi^ 
investigator  after  new  applications  of  the  Pestalozzian  method  to 
language,  geography  and  Natural  History.  He  invented  a  useful 
alphabetical  and  reading  machine,  arranged  a  simplified  mode  of  map- 
drawing,  and  a  good  though  unfinished  course  of  instruction  in  Na- 
tural History.  Having  continual  reference  to  the  common  schools,  he 
paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  obtaining  cheap  materials  for 
instruction,  and  took  great  interest  in  the  training  of  teachers,  for 
which  also  he  accomplished  considerable  good. 

An  idea  which  never  left  him  after  his  connection  with  Pestalozzi, 
was  the  training  of  mothers  as  teachers ;  and  the  establishment  of 
the  belief  of  the  destiny  and  fitness  of  the  female  sex  for 
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calliDg.  Even  in  his  latter  yean  he  was  still  enthusiastic  upon  thk 
subject,  and  Niederer's  female  school  at  Geneva,  owes  to  him  much 
that  is  valuable. 

The  following  account  of  Tobler's  educational  experiments  and 
failures,  is  given  in  his  own  words,  in  Pestalozzi's  ^  Eliza  and 
Christopher.'' 

**  After  having  been,  for  six  years,  pnustieally  engaged  in  edncation,  I  foond  the 
resalt  of  my  labors  by  no  means  answering  my  expectations.  The  energy  of  the 
children,  their  internal  powers,  did  not  increase  according  to  the  measure  of  my 
exertions,  nor  even  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  positive  information  which  they 
had  acquired :  nor  did  the  knowledge  which  I  imparted  to  them  appear  to  me  to 
have  a  sufficiently  strong  hold  upon  their  minds,  or  to  be  so  well  connected  in  its 
various  parts,  as  J  felt  it  ought  to  be. 

I  made  use  of  the  best  juvenile  works  that  were  to  be  had  at  that  time.  But 
these  books  contained  words,  of  which  the  greater  part  were  unintelligible  to 
children,  and  ideas  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  own  experience ;  and  conse> 
qoently  formed,  altogether,  so  strong  a  contrast  with  the  mode  of  thinking,  ieel> 
ing,  and  speaking,  natural  to  their  age,  that  it  took  endless  time  and  trouble  to  ex- 
plain all  that  they  could  not  understand.  But  this  process  of  explaining  was  in 
itself  a  tedious  job,  and,  after  all,  it  did  no  more  toward  advancing  their  true  in- 
ternal development,  than  is  done  toward  dispelling  darkness  by  introducing  a  few 
detached  rays  of  light  in  a  dark  room,  or  in  the  obscurity  of  a  dense,  impenetrable 
mist  The  reason  of  this  was,  that  these  books  descended  to  the  profoundest 
depths  of  human  knowledge,  or  ascended  above  the  clouds,  nay,  and  to  the  upper- 
most heavens  of  eternal  glory,  before  an  opportunity  was  offered  to  the  children 
of  resting  their  feet  on  the  solid  ground  of  mother  earth  ;  on  which,  nevertbelees, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  men  should  be  allowed  to  stand,  if  they  are  to  learn 
walking  before  flying;  and  for  the  hitter,  moreover,  if  it  is  to  be  flying  indeed, 
their  wings  must  have  time  to  grow. 

An  obscure  foreboding  of  those  truths  in  my  mind,  induced  me,  at  an  early 
period,  to  try  to  entertain  my  younger  pupils  with  matters  of  immediate  perception, 
and  to  dear  up  the  ideas  of  the  elder  ones  by  Socratic  conversations.  The  result 
of  the  former  plan  was,  that  the  little  ones  acquired  a  variety  of  knowledge  not 
generally  to  be  met  with  at  that  age.  I  endeavored  to  combine  this  mode  of  in- 
struction with  the  methods  I  found  in  the  most  approved  works ;  but  whichever 
of  those  books  I  took  in  hand,  they  were  all  written  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
suppose the  very  thing  which  the  children  were  in  a  great  measure  to  acquire  by 
them,  viz.,  the  knowledge  of  language.  The  consequence  was,  that  my  Socratio 
conversations  with  the  elder  pupils  led  to  no  better  result  than  all  other  explana- 
tions of  words  by  words,  to  which  no  real  knowledge  corresponds  in  the  children's 
minds,  and  of  which  they  have,  consequently,  no  clear  notion,  as  regards  either 
each  of  them  taken  separately,  or  the  connection  in  which  they  are  placed  together. 
This  was  the  case  with  my  pupils,  and,  therefore,  the  explanation  which  they 
seemed  to  understand  to-day,  would  a  few  days  after  be  completely  vanished  from 
their  minds,  in  a  manner  to  mo  incomprehensible ;  and  the  more  pains  I  took  to 
make  everything  plain  to  them,  the  less  did  they  evince  energy  or  desire  to  rescue 
thini^s  from  that  obscurity  and  confusion  in  which  they  naturally  appear. 

With  such  experience  daily  before  me,  I  felt  myself  invincibly  impeded  in  my 
progress  to  the  end  which  I  had  proposed  to  myself.  I  began  to  converse  on  the 
subject  with  as  many  schoolmasters,  and  others  engaged  or  interested  in  education, 
as  were  accessible  to  me,  in  whatever  direction :  but  I  found,  that  although  their 
libraries  were  well  furnished  with  works  on  education,  of  which  our  age  has  been 
so  productive,  yet  they  saw  themselves  placed  in  the  same  difficulty  with  myself, 
and  were  no  more  successful  with  their  pupils  than  I  was  with  mine.  Seeing 
this,  I  felt  with  what  an  increased  weight  these  difficulties  must  oppress  the  mas- 
ters of  public  schools,  unless,  indeed,  they  were  rendered  too  callous  for  such  a 
feeling  by  a  professional  spirit.  I  had  a  strong,  but,  unfortunately,  not  a  clear  im- 
pression of  the  defects  of  education  in  all  its  depailments,  and  I  exerted  myself  to 
the  ntmoet  to  find  a  remedy.    I  made  a  determination  to  collect,  partly  ftom  my 
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own  experience,  and  partly  from  works  on  the  snbjeot,  all  the  means,  methods, 
and  oontrivanoes,  by  which  it  seemed  to  me  possible  that  the  difficulties  under 
which  1  labored,  might  be  removed  at  every  stage  of  instruction.  But  I  soon 
found  that  my  life  would  not  suffice  for  that  purpose.  Meanwhile  1  had  already 
completed  whole  volumes  of  scraps  and  extracts,  when  Fischer,  in  several  of  his 
letters,  drew  my  attention  to  the  method  of  Pestalozzi.  I  soon  began  to  suspect 
that  he  was  about  to  reach  the  end  I  was  aiming  at,  without  my  circuitous  means : 
and  that  most  of  my  difficulties  arose  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  plan  which  I 
followed,  and  which  was  far  too  scientific  and  systematic.  I  then  began  to  see, 
that  in  the  same  manner  the  artificial  methods,  invented  in  our  age,  were  the  very 
sonroes  of  all  the  defects  of  modem  education.  On  the  contrary,  I  saw  Pestalozzi 
equally  free  from  my  peculiar  difficulties,  and  from  the  general  failings,  and  I  ac- 
counted for  this  by  the  &ct,  that  he  rejected  all  our  ingenious  contrivances,  all  our 
well-framed  systems.  Some  of  the  means  employ^  by  him,  that  for  instance  of 
making  children  draw  on  slates,  seemed  to  me  so  simple,  that  my  only  puzzle  was, 
how  I  could  have  gone  on  so  long  without  hitting  upon  them.  I  was  struck  with 
the  idea  that  all  his  discoveries,  seemed  to  be  of  the  kind  which  might  be  termed 
''obvious,'*  they  were  none  of  them  far-fetched.  But  what  most  attached  me  to 
his  method,  was  his  principle  of  re-educating  mothers  for  that  for  which  they  are 
originally  destined  by  nature,  for  this  principle  I  had  long  cherished  and  kept  in 
view,  in  the  course  of  my  experiments. 

I  was  confirmed  in  these  views  by  Krllsi,  who,  at  his  visit  in  Basle,  gave,  in  the 
girls*  school,  practical  specimens  of  Pestaloni's  mode  of  teaching  spelling,  read- 
ing, and  arithmetic.  Pastor  Foesch,  and  Mr.  De  Brunn,  who  had  in  part  organiz* 
ed  the  instruction  and  management  of  that  institution,  according  to  the  loose  hints 
which  had  as  yet  reached  us  on  the  Pestalozzian  method,  perceived  immediately 
what  a  powerful  impreanon  was  produced  upon  the  children  by  their  spelling  and 
reading  together  in  a  stated  measure  of  time.  Krttsi  had  also  brought  with  him 
some  school  materials  for  the  instruction  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  some 
leaves  of  a  vocabulary,  which  Pestalozzi  intended  to  draw  up  as  a  first  reading- 
book  for  children ;  which  enabled  us  to  see  the  bearing  which  Pestalozzi 's  method 
had  upon  the  development  of  the  difierent  faculties  of  human  nature.  AH  this 
contributed  to  mature  in  me,  very  rapidly,  the  determination  to  join  Pestalozzi, 
according  to  his  wish. 

I  went  to  Burgdorf,  and  the  first  impression  of  the  experiment,  in  the  state  in 
which  it  then  was,  folly  answered  my  expectations.  I  was  astonished  to  see  what 
a  striking  degree  of  energy  the  children  generally  evinced,  and  how  simple,  and 
yet  manifold,  were  the  means  of  development  by  which  that  energy  was  elicited. 
Pestalozzi  took  no  notice  whatever  of  alt  the  existing  systems  and  methods ;  the 
ideas  which  he  presented  to  the  minds  of  his  pupils  were  all  extremely  simple ; 
his  means  of  instruction  were  distinctly  subdivided,  each  part  being  calculated  for 
a  precise  period  in  the  progress  of  development ;  whatever  was  complicated  and 
confused,  he  rejected;  by  a  few  words  he  conveyed  much,  and  with  little  apparent 
exertion  produced  a  powerful  efTect ;  he  kept  always  dose  to  the  point  then  under 
consideration ;  some  of  his  branches  of  instruction  seemed  like  a  new  creation, 
raised  from  the  elements  of  art  and  nature  :  all  this  I  saw,  and  my  attention  was 
excited  to  the  highest  degree. 

There  were  some  parts  of  his  experiment,  it  is  true,  which  seemed  to  me  rather 
unnatural ;  of  this  description  was,  for  instance,  the  repetition  of  difficult  and  com- 
plicated sentences,  which  could  not,  at  first,  but  make  a  very  confused  impression 
upon  his  pupils.  But  I  saw,  on  the  other  hand,  what  a  power  he  had  of  leading 
children  into  clear  ideas ;  yet  I  mentioned  my  doubts  to  him.  His  answer  was, 
that  nature  herself  presented  all  sorts  of  perceptions  to  our  senses  in  confusion  and 
obscurity,  and  that  she  brings  them  to  clearness  afterward.  To  this  argument  I 
had  nothing  to  reply,*  especially  as  I  saw  that  he  attached  no  value  to  the  details 

*'rhe  obvfoQs  repl7  was,  that  the  perceptions  which  nature  presents,  however  confused, 
or  otherwise  otncure,  they  may  be,  are  realities,  and  therefore  contsiu  In  themselves  the  very 
element*  of  clearnets,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  strong  Inducement  to  search  for  those  elements. 
But  confused  impressions  made  upon  us  by  words,  are  not  realities,  but  mere  shadows ;  they 
have  in  theroselTes  the  elements  ofconfutiion,  and  they  offer  neither  an  inducement,  nor  th^ 
mean*,  for  clearing  them  up.  The  former  call  out  the  mind,  the  latter  cramp  it.  The  very 
power  which  Pestalozzi  posRessed  over  his  pupils,  what  was  it  owing  to,  according  to  the 
statements  both  of  himaelfand  hi?  friends,  but  to  his  making  a  rule  of  suppljring  the  child  with 
a  dear  and  distinct  notion  of  the  reality,  before  he  gave  him  the  sign  or  shadow,  the  name  t 
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of  liifl  ezperimenty  but  tried  many  of  tbem  with  &  view  to  tbiow  them  aside  again, 
as  soon  as  they  should  have  answered  their  temporary  purpose.  With  many  of 
them  he  had  no  other  objeot  than  to  increase  the  internal  power  of  the  children , 
aod  to  obtain  for  himself  further  information  oonoeming  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples on  which  all  his  proceedings  rested.  I  resolved,  therefore,  not  to  mind  the 
apparent  inadequacy  of  some  of  his  means,  so  much  the  more  as  I  had  come  to  the 
conviction,  that  the  fbrther  pursuit  of  the  experiment  necessarily  involved  the  im- 
provement of  the  details  of  the  method.  This  was  perfectly  evident  already  in 
arithmetic,  in  drawing,  and  in  the  rudiments  of  language. 

I  perceived,  likewise,  that  by  the  connection  which  his  different  means  of  in- 
struction had  with  each  other,  every  one  of  them,  individually,  was  instrumental 
in  promoting  the  success  of  all  the  others,  aod,  especially,  in  developing  and 
strengthening  the  fiicolties  generally.  Long  before  he  began  to  lay  down  his 
principles  in  stated  terms,  I  saw,  in  the  daily  observation  of  their  practical  eSbeif 
the  approaching  maturity  of  the  whole  undertaking,  and,  as  an  infallible  conse- 
quence of  it,  the  gradual  attainment  of  the  object  he  had  in  view.  In  trying  the 
details  of  his  method,  he  never  leaves  any  single  exercise  until  he  has  so  &  in- 
vestigated and  simplified  it,  that  it  seems  physically  impossible  to  advance  any 
further.  Seeing  the  indefatigable  zeal  with  which  he  did  this,  I  was  more  and 
more  confirmed  in  a  sentiment,  of  which  I  had  before  had  some  indistinct  notion, 
that  all  the  attempts  at  fostering  the  development  of  human  nature,  by  means  of 
a  complicated  and  artificial  language,  must  necessarily  end  in  a  failure ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  a  method  intended  to  assist  nature  in  the  course  of  human  develop- 
ment, must  be  characterised  by  the  utmost  simplicity  in  all  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion, and  more  especially  in  language,  which  should  be  a  faithful  expression  of  the 
simplicity  of  both  the  child's  own  mind,  and  the  objects  and  ideas  which  are  em- 
ployed for  its  cultivation.  I  now  began  to  understand,  by  degrees,  what  he  meant 
by  introducing  a  variety  of  distinctions  in  the  instruction  of  language ;  by  aiming, 
in  his  arithm^cal  instruction,  at  nothing  else  but  producing  in  the  child's  mind  a 
clear  and  indelible  conviction  that  all  arithmetic  was  nothing  else  but  an  abridgment 
of  the  simple  process  of  enumeration,  and  the  numbers  Siemselves  nothing  but 
an  abridgment  of  the  wearisome  repetition,  one,  and  <»e,  and  one,  and  one ;  and, 
lastly,  by  declaring  an  eariy  development  of  the  (acuity  of  drawing  lines,  angles, 
curves,  and  figures,  to  be  the  groundwork  of  art,  and  even  of  the  capacity,  which 
so  few  men  possess,  of  taking  a  distinct  view  of  visiUe  objects. 

I  could  not  but  feel  everyday  more  confirmed  in  the  notions  which  I  had  formed 
of  the  manifold  advantages  of  his  method,  by  being  a  constant  witness  of  the  ef- 
fects produced  by  general  development  of  the  mental  fiumlties  in  the  arts  of 
measuring,  calculating,  writing,  and  drawing.  I  grew  more  and  more  convinced 
that  it  was  possible  to  accomplish  what  I  have  before  stated  to  have  been  the  lead- 
ing object  of  my  own  pursuits  at  a  previous  period,  viz.,  to  re-educate  mothers 
for  the  fulfillment  of  that  sacred  task  assigned  to  them  by  nature,  the  result  of 
which  would  be,  that  even  the  first  instruction  imparted  in  schools,  would  have 
previous  maternal  tuition  for  a  foundation  to  rest  on.  I  saw  a  practical  method 
discovered,  which,  admitting  of  universal  application,  would  enable  parent^,  who 
have  the  welfare  of  their  o&pring  at  heart,  to  become  themselves  the  teachers  of 
their  little  ones.  From  that  moment,  popular  improvement  ceased  to  be  depend- 
ent on  the  circuitous  plan  of  training  teachers  in  expensive  seminaries,  and  with 
the  aid  of  extensive  libraries. 

In  short,  the  result  of  the  first  impression  produced  upon  my  mind  by  the  whole 
of  PestaloBi's  experiment,  and  of  the  observations  I  have  since  been  able  to  make 
on  the  details  of  his  method,  has  been,  to  re-establish  in  my  heart  that  ftuth  which 
I  held  so  dear  at  the  onset  of  my  career,  but  which  I  had  almost  lost  under  the 
pressure  of  systems  sanctioned  by  the  (ashion  of  the  day,  faith  in  the  practicability 
of  popular  improvement." 

In  the  proven  of  his  narratiye  he  declares  himself,  that  it  was  one  of  the  characterislie  fea- 
tures of  bis  method  of  teaching  lanpiafte,  ihat  he  reduced  it  to  the  utmosT  simplicilr, "  hj  ex- 
sludiog  from  it  every  combination  of  words  whicli  presupposes  a  Icnowledge  of  language." 
He  was  not,  however,  at  all  times,  equally  clear  on  Ibis  point,  although  it  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  all  his  improvements  in  elemeutary  instruction. 
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Lr  1401^  eight  years  after  Luther,  and  ux  before  Melancthon^  Ig- 
natius  Loyola  was  bom,  the  founder  of  that  Order  whose  chief  aim 
was  to  bring  to  nought  the  Reformation,  and  to  reinstate  the  Popes 
in  their  former  absolute  power.  The  Jesuits  sought^  by  means  of 
preaefaiog,  Uie  oonfesuonal,  and  the  education  of  youth,  to  gain  pow- 
er and  influence.  And  how  great  the  influence,  how  complete  the 
power  which  they  thus  obtained  I 

This  aim  and  method  of  the  Order  is  universally  acknowledged: 
we  find  it  asserted  equally  by  the  Protestant  Ranke,  in  his  work,  ^  The 
Popes  of  Rome,"  and  by  Uie  Popes  themselves,  as  well  as  by  the 
most  distinguished  Catholic  friends  of  the  Jesuits.  In  Pope  Gangan- 
elli's  Bull,  by  which  the  Order  was  suppressed,  it  is  described  as  hav- 
ing been  founded  for  the  ^  conversion  of  heretics ;"  in  the  Bull  of 
Pius  the  Seventh,  which  restored  the  Order,  it  is  said,  that  the  Jes- 
uits might,  *^  after  their  former  method,  instruct  youth  in  the  first 
principles  of  the  faith,  and  form  them  to  good  manners,  might  sus- 
tain the  duties  of  the  preacher's  office,  and  be  diligent  in  hearing  con- 
fession ;^  and  it  is  especially  enjoined  upon  them,  ""  to  devote  them- 
selves, (as  formerly,)  to  the  education  of  Catholic  youth,  as  well  as  to 
undertake  the  control  of  seminaries  and  colleges.'^ 

A  Catholic  writer  of  the  present  day  speaks  of  the  calling  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  following  extremely  candid  manner :  "•  that  it  is  to  con- 
tend with  heretics,  chiefly  with  the  weapons  of  education  and  knowl- 
edge.^ "The  hateful  task  of  checking  heresy  by  means  of  fire  and 
aword,  this  the  Order  leaves  to  its  antagonists,  the  Dominicans.'^ 
This  same  Catholic  author  thus  writes  in  the  year  1833 :  "We  know 
both  when  and  how  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  originated ;  we  know 
the  genesis  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.     At  the  commencement  of  the 

*flotti««iL^l.  Raofee**  Popes  of  Rome. 

**  2.  BpitUor  on  the  Hiatory  and  ContUtotloD  of  the  Order  of  Uie  Jemiita. 

«<  3.  Faoeal's  Prorincial  Letters. 

*         4.  Ratio  et  instltutio  slvdlonmi  loeletatki  Jesa;  Sopertonm  pemiMn:  U^ 

guDtiae,  IGOO. 
^         &.  BdaeatioDal  System  of  the  Soeietyof  Jesns;  Landshut,  1813. 
•*  6.  Lang's  History  of  the  Jesuits  In  BaTarIa ;  Nitrembeiv,  1819. 

The  aboTs  are  some  of  the  principal  sources  from  which  Von  Raumer  drew  his  Tiews  of 
the  Jesuits. 
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sixteenth  centurj  a  storm  had  gathered  against  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ.  A  new  doctrine  was  proclaimed,  another  faith  preached ;  a 
deadly  heresy  had  exalted  itself.  The  world  was  drifting  toward  the 
quicksands.  And  as  every  heresy  contains  some  element  of  truth, 
sufficient  to  give  it  a  specious  appearance,  and  to  insure  its  reception 
among  men,  so  in  this  case  we  find  such  an  element  in  the  estimation 
it  placed  upon  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  in  the  absolute  homage 
and  unqualified  respect  that  it  paid  to  the  pure,  unaltered  word  of 
God,  as  recorded  in  Holy  Writ, — in  its  faith  in  the  written  word 
alone,  which  it  claimed  was  given  to  every  man  to  examine  for  him- 
self; and  this  homage  and  respect  culminated  in  the  complete  deifi- 
cation of  the  letter.  But  in  whatever  spot  the  earth  yields  a  poison, 
there  an  antidote  is  sure  to  spring  up  by  its  side.  80  too,  if  at  any 
time  storms  overspread  the  sky,  God,  in  his  providence,  soon  puts  an 
end  to  their  fiiry.  Does  any  foe  to  the  Bride  of  Christ,  the  church 
of  God,  declare  war  against  her,  then,  even  in  the  very  fiercest  of  the 
onset,  when  her  defeat  seems  inevitable,  God  raises  up  a  hero,  who 
goes  forth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  single  handed  and  alone,  and,  like 
a  second  David,  overcomes  the  champion  of  error.  Such  a  hero  was 
Ignatius  Loyok,  who,  in  the  year  of  grace,  1521,  most  fortunately 
for  the  world,  lay  wounded  in  the  fortress  of  Pampeluna.  The 
wounds  which  he  had  received  in  his  body  healed  in  a  miraculous 
manner  the  hurt  of  his  soul,  and  thereby  healed  the  spiritual  diseases 
of  the  greater  portion  of  mankind.  God  created  this  man  to  be  the 
founder  of  an  Order,  which  was  destined  to  become  a  strong  wall  of 
defense  for  his  holy  church  against  the  new  heresy.  Examination  of 
the  letter  of  the  word,  as  we  said  above, — investigation,  consequent- 
ly knowledge,  characterized  this  false  doctrine.  Hence  the  Order 
which  was  to  defend  men  from  its  allurements  and  to  confirm  them 
in  the  old  faith,  found  itself  compelled  to  put  on  the  same  armor  of 
knowledge,  that  it  might  win  the  victory.  If,  with  other  Orders,  con- 
templation and  mortification  of  the  fiesh  stood  foremost  in  import- 
ance, while  study  was  a  minor  concern,  with  the  Jesuits,  on  the  other 
hand,  study  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  constituted  the  chief  aim, 
though  prayer,  meditation  and  devotional  exercises  were  not  omitted. 
For  they  felt  that  erudition  and  knowledge  must  be  united  with 
piety.  And  they  turned  their  attention  to  those  youth,  who  were 
eager  to  run  in  the  ways  of  knowledge ;  to  studious  youth,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  pestilent  breath  of  fialse  doctrine,  presenting  itself 
in  the  guise  of  science.  Accordingly  schools  and  the  education  of 
the  young  were  their  chief  care  and  the  main  object  of  their  efforts. 
And  God  blessed  the  Society,  so  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  it  extend- 
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ed  its  operatioiiB  into  all  parti  of  the  globe.  And  it  was  not  long 
before  the  fiithere  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  took  possession  of  nearly 
every  nation  on  the  earth,  as  the  apostles  had  done  before  them ; 
and  wherever  they  estaUished  themselves,  they  undertook  the  man- 
agement of  schools,  and  the  direction  of  such  as  thirsted  for  knowl- 
edge, and  their  efforts  were  prospered  and  blessed.  God  grant  that 
we  may  soon  see  such  an  Order  arising  in  our  midst,  for  we  too  live 
in  an  age  full  of  all  manner  of  heresies  T 

[We  omit  in  this  place,  as  well  as  toward  the  close  of  the  article, 
several  pages  of  Raumer's  chapter  on  the  Jesuits,  in  which  he  discus- 
ses, from  the  extreme  Protestant  stand-point,  the  influence  of  the  con- 
fessional, and  the  principles  of  what  he  calls  ''Jesuitical  morality." 
Hiese  topics,  and  especially,  when  handled  in  a  partisan  Rpirit,  are 
more  appropriate  to  a  theological  and  controveraial,  than  to  an  educa- 
tional journal.  The  past,  as  well  as  the  present  organization  of  the 
schools  of  the  Jesuits, — the  course  of  instruction,  methods  of  teaching, 
and  discipline,  are  worthy  of  profound  study  by  teachers  and  educa- 
tors who  would  pro6t  by  the  experience  of  wise  and  learned  men. 
Says  Bacon  ;  '*As  it  regards  teaching,  this  is  the  sum  of  all  direction ; 
*  take  example  by  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits,  for  better  do  not  exist' " 
Ed.  Am.  Jour,  of  £d.] 

The  editor  of  the  ^  System  of  Education'*  has  adopted  the  above  words 
of  Bacon  for  his  motto,  and  has  cited,  in  addition,  the  following  testi- 
mony from  that  philosopher.  "  When  I  look  at  the  diligence  and 
the  activity  of  the  Jesuits,  both  in  imparting  knowledge  and  in 
moulding  the  heart,  I  bethink  me  of  the  exclamation  of  Agesilaus 
concerning  Phamabazus  ;  '  since  thou  art  so  noble,  I  would  thou  wert 
on  our  side.' "  The  editor  of  the  *'  System"  boasts  of  this  passage  as 
a  "  splendid  tribute  extorted  from  an  anti-Catholic  and  a  heretic" 

I  will  now  subjoin  a  second  tribute,  likewise  from  a  ^  heretic,"  viz., 
John  Sturm.  ''  The  name,  Jesuits,"  says  he,  '^  is  new,  and  of  recent 
origin.  They  merit  higher  praise  than  do  any  other  of  the  monks, 
if  indeed  we  may  praise  monkery  at  all.  For  what  neither  the  good 
and  devout  Reuchlin,  nor  the  learned  and  eloquent  Erasmus,  nor,  prior 
to  these,  Alexander  Hegius  and  Rudolf  Agricola  could  persuade  the 
schoolmen  and  the  monks  to*  do,  namely,  that  they  should,  if  not  dis- 
posed themselves  to  cultivate  learning,  at  least  train  up  others  to  do 
it ;  this  the  Jesuits  have,  without  prompting,  everywhere  undertaken. 

They  give  instruction  in  the  languages  and  in  logic,  and  so  far  as 
ihey  can,  they  impart  to  their  scholars  a  knowledge  of  rhetoric.  I 
rejoice  at  their  appearance  for  two  reasons.  And  first,  because  they 
promote  our  cause,  by  cultivating  the  sciences.    For  I  have  observed 
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what  authors  thej  explain  and  what  method  thej  adopt ;  it  is  a 
method  so  nearly  like  ours,  that  it  appears  as  if  thej  had  copied  from 
OS.  And  secondly,  they  incite  us  to  a  greater  watchfulness  and  seal, 
lest  they  show  themselves  more  diligent  than  we,  and  lest  their  schol- 
ars become  more  learned  and  aooomplished  than  oun.'' 

If  now  we  compare  StArm's  mode  of  teaching  with  that  of  the  Jesu- 
its, we  shall  find,  at  the  first  glance,  scarce  any  difGsrence  between 
them.  The  internal  structure  of  their  institutions,  their  text-books, 
general  curriculum^  and  ideal  of  culture,  all  are  nearly  identical,  and 
yet  a  Jesuit  college  in  respect  to  its  inmost  design  and  aim  differed  as 
widely  from  ^turm^s  college  or  his  gymnanum,  as  a  Jesuit  from  a 
Protestant. 

The  ^  Ratio  et  in$titutio,  (theory  and  method,)  $tudiarum  societatis 
Je$Uy^  is  the  oldest treatbe  on  teaching  that  the  Jesuits  possess.  It 
was  originally  projected  in  1588  by  six  of  the  Others,  and  after  un- 
dergoing a  thorough  revision,  it  was  finally  published  in  the  year 
1599.  It  appeared  under  the  sanction  of  the  renowned  Claudius  de 
Aquaviva,  who  was  general  of  the  Order  at  that  period.  This  treat- 
ise has  maintained,  even  to  the  present  day,  its  original  authority, 
and  all  subsequent  writers  have  built  upon  its  foundation ;  we  have 
an  evidence  of  this  fact  in  a  later  treatise,  written  in  1730,  which,  in 
its  turn,  has  been,  in  the  main,  incorporated  into  the  "•  Educational 
System"  of  the  year  1833.  So  too,  the  Jesuit  General  Roothaan, 
in  the  preface  to  the  most  recent  official  ^  Course  of  Instruction," 
published  in  1832,  remarks;  ^'we  present  herein  nothing  new,  but 
the  old  original  system,  only  modified  to  suit  the  times."  For  *^  this 
old  system  has  been  approved  by  the  fortunate  experience  of  almost 
two  centuries,  and  it  should  not  be  altered,  except  for  weighty  rear 
sons."  Some  alterations  were  made,  as  we  see,  in  obedience  to  the 
demands  of  the  age ;  a  nice  adaptatioQ  of  fixed  principles  to  the  va- 
riations of  circumstance  being  characteristic  of  the  Order. 

We  turn  now  to  consider  the  internal  structure  of  a  fully  organized 
Jesuitic  college.  Such  an  institution  embraced  two  distinct  courses 
of  study,  each  complete  in  itself.  These  were  known  as  the  higher 
and  the  preparatory  branches,  **  atudia  superiora  "  and  "  ttudia  in- 
ferioraP  Each  division  of  the  college  was  under  its  separate  prae- 
fect,  but  both  praefects  were  alike  subject  to  the  rector,  who  had  the 
general  control  of  the  whole  establishment 

*  Prxparatokt  oa  Lowbr  Studies. 

The  lower  division,  corresponding  to  the  gymnasium,  comprised 
the  following  five  classes,  each  having  its  particular  name : 
1.  The  lower  class  in  grammar ;  or  the  rudiments. 
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2.  The  middk  class  in  grunnuur;  or  gnunnuff  proper* 

d.  The  higher  class  in  grammar;  or  syntax. 

4.  The  Humanitiea. 

6.  Khetoric. 

These  names  lead  us  to  infer  at  the  outset  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  coarse  parsoed  at  Sturm's  gymnasium,  where  grammar  was 
the  beginning,  and  rhetoric  the  end  and  aim  of  all  education,  and 
when  the  art  of  speaking  Latin  was  the  summit  of  all  culture.  Says 
the  composer  of  " The  Educational  System  of  the  Jesuits :"  ''not  a 
mere  knowledge  of  syntax,  but  a  practical  mastery  of  it,  in  other 
words,  readiness  and  skill  both  in  speaking  and  in  writing ;  this  is 
the  aim  of  grammar."  Pupils  are  ''  to  make  a  living  language  of 
the  Latin,  hence  they  should  be  taught  on  the  principle  of  the  maxim 
^leffCy  scribe,  loguere,^^  "Those  alone  possess  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  a  language,  who  not  only  read  it,  but  who  can  likewise  speak  it 
and  write  it  And  the  course  of  study  adopted  by  the  Society  of 
Jesus  b  designed  to  secure  this  result  The  pupils  of  the  Jesuits  are 
enabled  not  only  to  read  and  write  Latin,  but  really  to  speak  it" 

As  the  Jesuits  and  Sturm  appear  thus  to  have  coincided  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  common  aim,  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  their 
methods  of  indoctrinating  their  scholars  with  Latinity  would  have 
been  the  same  or  similar.  To  say  nothing  of  the  study  of  grammar, 
we  find  in  both  instances  an  absolute  sacrifice  of  every  thing  to  the 
single  object  of  storing  the  mind  with  a  multitude  of  Latin  words 
and  phrases.  The  ^  System ''  recommends  the  use  of  books  in  which 
such  phrases  are  collected  and  methodically  arranged ;  such  a  book  is 
the  *'  lAtin-German  Fromptuarium  of  Father  Wolfgang  Schoensle- 
der.'^  Another,  recommended  for  the  three  lower  classes,  is  called 
"'Amalihea  ;"  it  is  divided  into  six  parts,  each  part  containing  a  great 
variety  of  idiomatic  forms  and  phrases.  Part  0,  for  example,  treats 
of  the  arts ;  chapter  1,  of  medicine,  2,  of  surgery,  3,  of  arithmetic,  6,  of 
printing,  etc  *'  Through  the  number  and  variety  of  phrases  thus 
rendered  familiar  to  the  mind,"  it  is  said,  ^  style  will  assume  color, 
grace  and  dignity." 

For  the  sake  of  a  pure  Latinity,  the  Jesuits  crushed  out  the  vernacu- 
lar, precisely  as  did  Trotzendorf  and  Sturm.  *'  The  exercise  of  speak- 
ing Latin  must  be  unintermitted  and  absolute,  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  the  vernacular  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  school."  This  rule 
extended  even  to  the  lower  classes  in  grammar ;  '^the  lowest  it  may 
be,  being  on  some  occasions  excepted."  In  order  to  encourage  ex- 
oellenoe  in  Latin  speech,  **  the  teacher  should  repeatedly  appeal  to  the 
stately  elegance  of  the  language,  and  on  the  other  hand  should  con- 
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tiaually  dwell  upon  the  disgraoe  which  ia  sure  to  overtake  pupils  ia 
Latinity  if  they  can  not  carry  on  a  conversation  in  Latin."  The  neg- 
ligent must  be  reprimanded,  '^  and  those  who  let  &11  a  word  in  the 
vernacular  must  be  compelled  to  wear  some  mark  of  disgrace,  and  in 
addition,  to  suffer  a  light  chastisement,  unless  they  can  shift  this  two- 
fold burden,  on  the  same  day,  upon  the  shoulders  of  some  fellow- 
pupil,  whom  either  in  school  or  in  the  street  they  shall  overhear  talk- 
ing German,  or  whom  they  can  convict  of  this  offense  by  at  least 
one  credible  witness."  *'  This  noble  emulaUon  should  prevail  as  well 
among  pupils  of  the  same  school  as  between  one  school  and  another." 
The  noble  emulation  here  insisted  on  I  shall  advert  to  again, 
further  on. 

Of  the  study  of  the  classics  the  *' Educational  System"  says: 
'*  For  us  the  pagan  writers  of  classical  antiquity  can  have  but  a  sub- 
ordinate aim,  namely,  the  formation  of  style.  *  *  *  By  means 
of  the  classics  we  are  to  become  familiar  with  the  language  of  the 
Greeks,  but  especially  with  that  of  the  Romans,  and  thus  to  form 
our  style ;  fwrthet  than  this  we  can  not  ^o."  As  the  Jesuits  thus 
aimed  only  at  the  cultivation  of  style  in  reading  the  classics,  they, 
like  Sturm,  prized  Cicero  above  all  the  rest  On  this  point  hear  the 
*^  Educational  System :"  '*  Style  should  be  drawn  almost  exclusively 
from  Cicero,  although  the  most  approved  of  the  historians  need  not 
on  that  account  be  overlooked."  And  again ;  **  What  model  is  to  be 
imitated  and  after  what  pattern  we  should  fashion  our  style  is  briefly 
comprehended  in  the  words  of  the  rule,  '  imitate  Cicero.'  As  in  the 
study  of  theology  we  follow  the  divine  Thomas  (Aquinas,)  and  in 
philosophy,  Aristotle,  so  in  the  humanities  Cicero  must  be  regarded 
as  our  peculiar  and  preeminent  leader.  For  he  has  been  crowned 
with  the  palm  of  superior  praise  by  the  common  consent  of  the 
world.  But  some,  misguided  by  a  willful  and  self-formed  taste,  have 
gone  astray,  preferring  a  style  totally  different  from  that  of  Cicero ; 
such  an  erratic  course  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  genius  of  our  in- 
stitutions and  hostile  to  that  spirit  of  prompt  obedience^  etc.  ^'An 
abrupt  and  clipped  style  was  discountenanced  by  the  venerable  pre- 
cepts of  those  of  our  forefathers  who  gave  their  particular  attention 
to  this  subject"  Since  Cicero  was  the  highest  model  for  imitation, 
he  was  read  by  all  the  classes ;  the  three  lower  dasses  especially, 
were  drilled  in  the  ^  Familiar  Letters,"  as  they  are  styled  in  the 
**  System."  | 

Both  in  conversation  and  in  writing,  the  scholars  are  to  use  no  ex- 
pression *^  which  they  can  not  justify  by  the  authority  or  example  of 
some  approved  writer."    This  precept,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
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foi^egoing  quotations,  proves  that  the  pupils  of  the  Jesuits  were  re- 
quired to  reproduce,  in  speaking  and  in  writing,  almost  universallj,  the 
phraseology  of  Cioero,  carefully  culled  out  and  stored  in  the  memory. 
Latin  poems  were  in  like  manner  pieced  together  out  of  lines  or  ex- 
pressions taken  from  Virgil.  Latin  dramas  too  were  acted,  not  how- 
CTer,  the  old  plays  of  Terence  and  Plautus,  but  such  as  were  com- 
posed for  the  purpose.  ^^For  it  is  not  proper  in  every  act  to  intro- 
duce demons,  heartless  knaves,  tipplers,  gamblers,  and  profane  jesters, 
nor  ought  dancing  or  the  shifting  shows  of  gliding  specters  and  ghosts 
to  be  often  brought  upon  the  stage."  **  These  plays,  pure  as  may  be 
their -style,  and  well  adapted  as  they  are  to  impart  finish  and  grace 
to  the  pupirs  knowledge,  nevertheless  ought  not  to  receive  so  much 
attention  in  our  eagerness  for  the  favor  of  the  people,  that  we  shall 
meanwhile,  neglect  the  true  interests  of  the  school." 

In  one  respect  the  Jesuits  appear  to  have  acted  with  more  direct- 
ness of  purpose  and  practical  good  sense  than  did  John  Sturm,  with  his 
like-minded  Protestant  compeers ;  for  the  former  knew  why  they  wished 
to  substitute  Latin  for  the  vernacular.  The  editor  of  the  "  Educa- 
tional System  ^  says  to  this  point ;  ^  The  schools  of  the  Jesuits  were 
so  conducted  throughout,  as  to  bring  youth  completely  under  the 
dominion  of  the  true  church.  To  this  end  every  regulation,  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest  has  been  uniformly  directed.*'  It  was  to  serve 
the  Romish  hierarchy  then,  to  further  its  schemes  of  universal 
aggrandizement  by  means  of  the  powerful  instrumentality  of  a  com- 
mon language,  extending  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world ;  it  was,  I 
repeat  it,  to  serve  this  hierarchy,  that  the  Jesuits  banished  the  ver- 
nacular from  their  schools  to  make  room  for  the  Latin.  With  the 
aid  of  this  language  they  hoped  measurably  to  overcome  every  ob- 
stacle, that  deep-seated  national  prejudices  should  oppose  to  their  on- 
ward career,  and  to  build  up  a  spiritual  kingdom  whose  dominion 
should  embrace  the  whole  world.  Already  the  church  had  her  au- 
thorized Vulgate  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  Latin ;  already  was  her 
liturgy  in  Latin,  so  that  in  all  Catholic  churches  founded  anywhere 
in  the  world,  the  Roman  Breviary  was  read,  nor  was  any  departure 
from  its  language  in  any  case  permitted. 

The  Jesuits  taught  Greek  also.  That  scholars  as  well  as  teachers, 
were  at  least  somewhat  accomplished  in  this  branch,  is  evident  from 
the  &ct  that  they  gloried  in  being  able  not  only  to  speak  Greek  but 
to  compose  Greek  poems.  ^  Frederick  A.  Wolf,  ^e  most  eminent 
philologist  of  the  present  day  is,  like  Luther  and  Emesti,  decidedly 
adverse  to  Greek  composition.  When,  on  the  occasion  of  an  exam- 
ination for  degrees,  a  Greek  thesis  was  called  for,  he  said,  ^  among  a 
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hundred  sehool  teachen  and  adiool  direotora  selected  from  the  whole 
of  Crermany,  we  shall  not  find  ten  who  could  write  radi  a  thesis  wkh 
even  ordinary  accuracy ."  Speaking,  again,  of  a  similar  occasion,  when 
many  of  the  ezaminen  required  sldll  and  elegance  in  Latin  compo- 
sition of  the  pu^s,  he  said:  ^ Those  who  open  theii  mouths  the 
widest  in  these  demands,  can  not  themselves  do  what  they  require 
of  others." 

How  eagerly  would  the  editor  of  the  ^  Educational  System  "  seize 
upon  these  admiasiofis  of  the  great  Protestant  philologist  as  proof  of 
his  own  repeated  allegations.  **It  were  a  difficult  task,'^  he  says,  ''to 
determine  the  precise  position  which  the  study  <^  Latin  occupies  at 
the  present  day.  The  teachen  of  the  language  are  themselves  with* 
out  a  perfect  knowledge  of  it,  and  how  then  can  they  impart  what 
they  do  not  possess  ?  Verily,  the  Latin  language  has  suffered  a 
second  death  among  us,  and  those  old  worthies,  (the  Jesuits,)  who 
were  gifted  with  the  magical  power  to  raise  the  dead,  have  all  passed 
away.  Boast  not,  O  short-sighted  present  age,  of  thme  erudition ; 
blush  rather  on  account  of  thy  shallowness,  and  mourn  over  thy  dis- 
tance and  estrangement  from  the  spirit  of  the  classics.'' 

In  another  place  he  says :  ^  Tell  me  not  that  you  have  mastered 
the  Latin  or  the  Oreek  languages,  when  you  are  unable  to  speak 
them.  The  Jesuits  and  their  pupils  were  able  both  to  speak  these 
languages  and  to  write  them.  Many,  very  many  of  them  wrote 
hymns  and  odes,  yea,  epics  in  Latin  and  Greek,  as  none  but  a  Latin 
or  Greek  poet  could  have  done ;  so  that  their  productions,  if  com- 
pared with  the  works  of  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  would  not  be  found 
wanting.  The  libraries  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  contain  works  com- 
posed by  Jesuits,  such  as  speedies,  histories,  epic  poems,  (Christiads, 
for  example,)  both  Latin  and  Greek,  which  bear  the  classical  stamp, 
and  whose  authors  rank,  both  in  range  and  power  of  expression  and 
in  genuine  artistic  excellence,  with  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  with 
Thucydides,  Livy  or  Tacitus,  with  Homer  and  Virgil."  Truly,  this 
advocate  of  the  Jesuits,  open  his  mouth  wide  as  he  may,  to  use 
Wolf's  expression,  can  give  us  no  stronger  proof  of  his  own  utter 
lack  of  high  classical  culture,  than  by  thus  inviting  all  the  world  to 
seat  themselves  as  disciples  at  the  feet  of  the  Jesuits,  while  he  him- 
self can  not  even  write  good  German ! 

In  addition  to  the  languages  I  find  but  one  other  branch  of  in- 
struction particularized,  and  that  is  given  under  the  name  of  ^^eruditum.** 
What  this  comprehended  we  can  only  know  approximately  by  a  com- 
parison of  various  passages  in  the  ^  System."  In  one  place  we  are 
told  ^that  the  pupils  by  diligence  in  writing  will  attain  to  thoaa 
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luMionay  grad6B,  whose  naiii6B,  to  savor  of  iruditum^  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  civil  or  militarjr  polities  of  Greece  or  Borne.''  In  an- 
other, it  is  enjoined,  ^in  the  mtenral  between  the  examination  and 
'  the  distribntion  of  prizes  to  employ  the  pupils  in  agreeable  exercises, 
SQch  as  those  which  pertain  to  polymathy  or  philology,  to  arithmetic, 
to  orthography,  and  to  every  species  of  eruditionj^  Or,  **  at  this 
time  some  questions  in  polymaihy  or  in  the  higher  erudition  should  be 
discussed ;  or  again  an  exercise  in  arithmetic  may  be  taken  up,  com- 
bined however,  with  an  explanation  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
exercise."  Further  on  we  find  the  following :  ^  Erudition  is  to  be 
gathered  by  the  scholars  from  the  history  and  the  manners  of  nations, 
from  the  opinions  of  authors,  and,  in  short,  from  the  entire  teachings 
of  the  school"  ^At  the  examinations,  the  scholars  are  to  be  called 
upon  for  specimens  of  the  erudition  previously  laid  before  them,  viz., 
for  £sblea,  historical  incidents,  antiquities,  responses  of  orades,  sayings 
of  wise  men,  examples  of  strategy,  famous  deeds,  inventions  of  es&rj 
sort,  customs  and  institutions  of  various  nations,  eminent  virtues,"  eto. 

But  the  most  varied  array  of  topics  comprehended  in  erudition  is 
the  following :  "  in  the  holidays,  attention  may  be  given  to  some  of 
the  less  familiar  subjects,  as  hieroglyphics,  emblems,  with  questions  bear- 
ing upon  the  art  of  poetry,  (taken  from  the  Poetics  of  AristoUe  or  of 
Father  Jayi,)  relating  to  the  epigram,  the  epitaph,  the  ode,  elegy, 
epic  poetry,  and  tragedy ;  the  Roman  and  Athenian  senate,  the  art  of 
war  among  the  ancients,  horticulture,  dress,  the  banquet,  the  triumph, 
Sybils  and  other  characters  of  a  similar  class :  add  to  these,  Pytha- 
gorean symbols,  apothegms,  proverbs,  and  parables,  etc;  moreover,  in- 
scriptions on  shields,  temples,  and  monuments,  gardens,  statues  and 
the  like ;  also  fables,  Roman  antiquities,  remarkable  events,  orades, 
military  stratagems,  brilliant  achievements,  descriptions,"  etc. 

From  the  foregoing  quotations,  we  leave  the  reader  to  form  his 
own  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  erudition.  How  much  the  Jesuits 
left  untaught,  we  deem  it  hardly  necessary  to  mention.  Besides  lAtin, 
which  occupied  by  for  the  largest  share  of  the  time  devoted  to  study, 
they  imparted  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  of  erudition.  They  like- 
wise gave  religious  instruction,  of  which  we  shall  speak  further  on. 
There  was  no  place  given  to  German,  geography,  mathematics,  music, 
and  the  like ;  the  narrowness  of  their  curriculum  even  surpassed  that 
of  Sturm's.  But,  in  this  respect,  their  modem  scheme  of  study,  pub- 
lished in  18.32,  indicates  progress.  ''The  demands  of  the  age,"  they 
say,  ^  constrain  us,  in  some  points,  yet  without  prejudice  to  the  cause 
of  sound  learning,  to  depart  from  the  usages  of  our  fathers ;  and  com- 
pliance with  these  demands  is  not  only  not  forbidden,  but  it  is  rather 
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required  by  the  spirit  and  design  of  our  establishment, — which  is,  to 
promote  the  greater  glory  of  God."  Accordingly  natural  philosophyi 
mathematics,  and  German  are  now  taught  by  the  Jesuits. 

Thb  Hiohbr  Brancbbs. 

Pupils  usually  spent  one  year  in  each  of  the  four  lower  classes 
of  the  gymnasium,  and  two  years  in  rhetoric.  They  then  passed 
to  the  higher  branches,  and  first  of  all,  to  a  two  or  three  years' 
course  in  philosophy. 

The  professor  of  philosophy  adhered,  in  the  main,  to  Aristotle,  so 
far  as  he  did  not  clash  with  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  *^  though 
Averroes,  when  he  came  upon  any  thing  good  in  him,  did  not  praise 
him  for  it,  but  sought  to  prove  that  he  borrowed  it."  On  the  con- 
trary, "  the  professor  should  make  honorable  mention  of  our  holy 
Thomas  (Aquinas,)  should  delight  to  agree  with  him,  and  dissent, 
where  necessary,  with  great  reluctance."  The  first  year  Aristotle's 
logic  was  taught ;  the  second,  his  books  **  de  coelo^^  the  "  de  genera- 
tione^  and  the  "  Meteorologica  ;"  the  third  year,  the  second  book  of 
" de  generationej*  the  books  " de  cmima^  and  the  metaphysics.  A 
critical  exegesis  of  the  original  text  was  recommended,  as  well  as  sys- 
tematic disputations  on  particular  topics  in  hand. 

A  special  professor  of  morals  lectured  upon  the  "  ethics  "  of  Aristotle. 

A  professor  of  mathematics  explained  the  elements  of  Euclid  to 
the  class  in  "  physics ;"  he  touched  likewise  upon  geography,  or  upon 
the  "  sphere,"  and  kindred  topics,  "  which  subjects  pupils  always  take 
hold  of  with  eagerness.** 

At  the  close  of  the  philosophical  course,  those  whose  qualifications 
were  suitable,  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology ;  this  extended 
over  a  period  of  four  years,  under  the  direction  of  professors  of  sacred 
literature,  of  Hebrew,  of  scholastic  or  doctrinal  theology,  and  of  casu- 
istry. 

The  professor  of  sacred  literature  was  expected  to  make  use  of  the 
Vulgate  version,  only  referring  in  briefi  and  where  indispensable,  to  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  originals ;  to  cite  the  Chaldee  and  other  versions, 
the  Septuagint  especially,  where  these  establish  the  Vulgate  and  the 
teachings  of  the  church.  He  was  not  to  give  much  attention  to  the 
interpretations  of  the  Rabbins,  nor  to  devote  much  time  to  chronolo- 
gy, the  geography  of  Palestine,  and  similar  inquiries  of  minor  im- 
portance ;  unless  a  passage  absolutely  demanded  an  allusion  to  them. 

The  professor  of  Hebrew  was  likewise  to  hold  by  the  Vulgate ;  in 
teaching,  he  should  begin  with  the  elements,  then  explain  one  of  the 
simpler  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  he  should  teach  in  such  a 
manner,  that,  by  his  assiduity  and  care,  the  strange  and  uncouth  via- 
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age,  which  the  Hebrew  presents  to  some  miDds,  should  grow  mild 
and  attractive. 

The  professor  of  scholastic  theolc^y  based  his  teachings  upon  the 
system  of  Aquinas,  (whom  the  Jesuits  r^arded  as  peculiarly  their  own 
teacher,)  and  he  was  expected  not  merely  to  explain  and  to  commend 
the  doctrines  and  opinions  of  Aquinas  to  his  class,  but  likewise  warmly 
to  defend  them.  In  no  point  was  the  professor  to  deviate  from 
the  system  of  doctrine  prescribed  by  the  church. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  professor  of  casuistry,  fitly  to  mould  the 
young  theologian  to  the  ofiSce  of  pastor  and  priest  He  expounded 
the  nature  of  the  sacraments,  and  descanted  upon  the  various  positions 
and  duties  of  men.  With  theology  proper,  he  had  little  to  do.  He 
gave  decisions  of  doubtful  questions,  resting  his  decisions  upon  au- 
thorities, though  not  multiplying  these  unnecessarily,  **  But,  while 
thus  fortifying  his  own  position,  he  should  not  neglect  to  cite  those 
authoritieB,  if  any  there  are,  of  equal  weight,  which  appear  to  war- 
rant an  opposite  conclusion.^  Disputations  likewise,  on  cases  of 
conscience  were  recommended. 

These  theological  classes  formed  the  source  from  whence  the  Order 
drew  a  supply  of  teachers  for  the  gymnasia. 

The  Society  received  at  the  bands  of  Pope  Julius  IIL  the  power  of 
conferring  both  Bachelor's  and  Doctor's  degrees  upon  such  as  did  not 
take  a  University  course. 

Having  now  given  an  outline  view  of  the  entire  educational  course 
of  the  Jesuits,  I  come  to  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  their 
system,  to  its  discipline. 

**  Religion,^  says  the  composer  of  the  ^*  Educational  System,"  "  is  the 
base  and  the  summit  of  schools  and  of  all  education,  their  foundation 
and  their  capstone,  their  central  principle  and  their  soul ;  therefore  the 
religions  should  be  chosen  for  teachers,  and  with  peculiar  propriety 
too,  from  that  Order,  which  has  always  stood  foremost  in  the  great 
work  of  instructing  the  young,  viz.,  the  Society  of  Jesus."  With  this 
Order  "^  the  religious  principle  was  not  a  mere  name  assumed  for 
ulterior  ends,  it  was  not  a  false  banner  hoisted  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ception." It  ^  protected  youth  from  vice,  and  with  a  peculiar  care 
strengthened  them  against  every  spiritual  ailment"  '^  The  religious 
ak>ne  can  save  the  schools  from  perdition ;  a  religious  fraternity  alone, 
an  Order,  which  has  received  the  sanction  and  consecrating  influence 
of  the  church  of  Christ,  this  alone  can  avert  the  overwhelming  de^ 
atmction  that  is  now  settling  down  upon  education  and  upon  schools, 
onking  them  deeper  every  day,  and  preparing  them  ultimately  to  be- 
come instrumental  in  subverting  both  thrones  and  governments." 
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The  meiliod  of  heretics  in  education  is  represented  as  directly  the 
reverse  of  that  of  the  Jesuits,  viz.,  as  superficial,  utterly  godless,  sub- 
versive of  morality  and  the  fruitful  parent  of  revolutions. 

But  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  a  Jesuitical  institution 
needs  a  closer  examination  at  our  hands.  It  is  repeatedly  urged  in 
the  ^Jesuit  System  of  Education  "  as  a  first  principle,  to  instil  into 
the  minds  of  youth  a  knowledge  of  the  Creator  and  the  Redeemer;  so 
that  at  the  same  time  with  earthly  knowledge,  they  may  acquire 
habits  and  sentiments  worthy  of  Christians.  "  The  young  are  formed 
to  obedience,  to  love  of  God  and  to  virtue."  *^  The  teacher  must  set 
them  an  example  of  a  religious  life,  must  do  nothing  whereby  the 
pupils  will  ofiend,  must  pray  for  them."  He  must  ^  with  great  faith 
and  confidence  commend  them  to  the  most  Blessed  Virgin  and  to  the 
Saints  of  God,  chiefly  to  such  as  have  ever  been  held  as  the  special 
and  peculiar  patrons  of  studious  youth,  as  St.  Joseph,  St  Catharine, 
St.  Cassian,  St  Nicholas,  our  holy  Father  Ignatius,  St  Lewis,  St 
Stanislaus,"  etc 

Great  stress  is  laid  upon  that  humility,  ^  that  seeks  not  the  perish- 
able honors  of  this  world,  but  the  enduring  honor  which  comes  from 
God."  "  Every  thing  bordering  on  vice  or  in  any  manner  inconsis- 
tent with  the  precepts  of  Christian  morality  should  be  stigmatized  as 
disreputable  and  mean.  Pride,  boasting,"  etc  Obedience  was  not 
only  drilled  into  the  scholars,  but  it  was  required  of  the  teachers  too. 
"Every  will,"  remarks  the  editor  of  the  "Educational  System,"  "is 
merged  in  the  will  of  one  superior ;  and  his  will  is  to  be  honored  and 
obeyed  as  the  will  of  Jesus  Christ." 

What  kind  of  obedience  was  demanded,  we  saw  above  in  the  cur- 
sory remark,  that  an  un-Ciceronian  style  was  to  be  shunned  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  grand  law  of  obedience.  In  short,  all  were  made  to  feel 
that  a  blind  and  slavish  obedience  was  universally  demanded,  and 
that  all,  teachers  as  well  as  scholars,  were,  so  to  speak,  wheels  of  one 
vast  machine,  whose  main  spring  was  the  general  at  Rome. 

The  nature  of  the  prayers  enjoined  upon  the  pupils  may  be  in- 
ferred from  what  we  have  already  advanced,  but  to  put  it  beyond  all 
doubt,  we  will  appeal  to  the  record.  It  is  prescribed  to  the  teachers, 
"  to  be  &ithful  to  the  scholars,  and  to  habituate  them  to  the  use  of 
certain  set  forms  of  prayer  to  God  and  to  the  saints.  These  they 
may  repeat,  now  fix>m  a  book  and  now  from  memory,  lest  by  monoto- 
ny they  grow  irksome ;  or  at  tiroes  they  may  go  through  with  them 
in  silence  and  mentally.  They  should  chiefly  make  use  of  the  Rosary, 
Oflice,  and  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin." 

"  He  who  has  omitted  his  devotions,  must,  for  a  punishmenif  spend 
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Bome  time  in  prayer,  in  the  oratory,  or  if  it  is  a  feast  day,  mnat  at* 
tend  a  second  mass,  or  he  must  go  to  the  first  mass  or  one  of  the  fint 
at  early  dawn,  in  the  church."  If  these  punishments  appeared  hard, 
so  the  reward,  on  the  other  hand,  was  great,  viz.,  "  those  who  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  superior  devotion,  shall  be  publicly  rewarded 
and  honored."  Truly,  with  such  motives,  both  of  punishment  and 
reward,  piety  could  not  well  remain  stationary ! 

And  if  devotion  was  thus  crowned  with  honon,  with  public  honors, 
much  more  so  was  diligence  and  other  subordinate  virtues. 

*^  He  who  possesses  the  faculty  of  inspiring  a  spirit  of  emulation, 
finds  the  duties  of  his  office  wonderfully  lightened  thereby ;  in  fact  an 
active  emulation  is  almost  of  itself  sufficient  to  direct  the  young  in 
the  right  path.  The  teacher  should,  therefore,  put  a  high  estimate 
upon  this  instrumentality,  diligently  examining  the  modes  in  which  it 
may  best  be  secured  and  applied."  '^  Regular  contests  for  the  supe- 
riority are  of  great  use  in  calling  out  this  emulation.'* 

The  ^  System,^  makes  firequent  mention  of  such  contests,  and  com- 
mnnicaies  a  method  by  which  they  are  rendered  more  advantageous, 
vi&,  by  assigning  to  every  scholar  his  special  rival,  thus  dividing  the 
whole  school  into  pairs.  The  mutual  relation  of  two  such  rivals  is 
often  adverted  to  and  commended  for  the  reason  that  it  gives  to  each 
continual  opportunities  for  informing  of  and  triumphing  over  the 
other.  For  example,  **  those  who  fill  the  position  of  rivals  should 
note  any  breach  of  good  behavior  in  each  other,  and  report  it  for 
reprimand,**  etc 

Pupils  were  not  expected  to  confine  their  attention  to  their  rivalsi 
but  to  inform  of  any  other  of  their  fellows  whenever  their  own  in- 
terests should  require.  An  instance  in  point  has  been  given  already ; 
viz.,  '*  where  one  who  had  spoken  in  German  instead  of  Latin,  had  been 
sentenced  to  disgrace  and  punishment,  he  was  permitted  to  go  free 
by  transferring  the  penalty  to  some  fellow  pupil,  whom  he  had  heard 
likewise  speaking  in  the  vernacular,  either  in  school  or  in  the  street, 
or  whom  he  at  least  could  convict  of  so  doing,  out  of  the  mouth 
of  one  credible  witness."  The  natural  effect  of  such  an  unholy  emu- 
lation was  to  destroy  utterly  all  mutual  confidence  and  love  among 
scholars.  They  could  not  love  each  other,  for  their  entire  feeling  was 
that  of  slavish  subordination,  and  they  regarded  their  fellows  who 
were  in  the  same  position  with  themselves,  as  natural  enemies  to  be 
put  down  in  every  possible  way.  In  every  way, — ^I  repeat  it, — even 
by  a  petty  species  of  tale  bearing  that  was  revolting  to  every  noble 
instinct  of  manliness ;  though  it  was  admirably  designed  to  prepare 
the  pupil  for  the  perfected  system  of  delations  to  which  the  Order 
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was  chiefly  indebted  for  its  power.  Even  the  Jesuit  Mariiuia  has  tes>' 
tified  against  this  system :  he  says,  ^  the  whole  framework  of  the  So* 
dety  rests  upon  its  delations,  which  spread,  like  a  poison,  through 
every  portion,  so  that  all  confidence  between  the  brethren  comes  to 
an  end.  Our  general,  out  of  his  unbounded  desire  for  absolute  do- 
minion, receives  these  delations  into  his  archives,  admits  their  truth 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  acts  upon  them  without  giving  the  accused 
parties  the  least  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  their  own  defense."  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  this  emulation  which  does  not  scorn' 
the  basest  measures,  if  they  only  lead  to  the  grand  aim,  the  elevation 
of  the  pupil  above  his  fellows,  notwithstanding  such  a  systematic  cul- 
tivation of  pride, — with  which,  remember,  a  slavish  subjection  to  the 
superior  goes  hand  in  hand, — the  "  System"  is  perpetually  boasting 
of  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  humility.  Humility  indeed ! 
It  would  do  better  to  call  it  the  extorted  obedience  of  a  slave. 

We  find  other  methods  laid  down  in  the  ^  Sjrstem,"  which  the 
teacher  **  may  adopt  to  quicken  a  spirit  of  emulation."  Take  the  fol- 
lowing, for  instance :  ""  the  election  of  magistrates,  praetors,  censors, 
and  decurions  in  the  school,  will  prove  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  accom- 
plishing  this  object,  (viz.,  arousing  competition.")  Such  ofSoers  were 
likewise  created  by  Trotzendorf  and  Sturm,  as  we  have  had  occasion 
to  observe.  Said  Trotzendorf,  **  I  do  it,  in  order  that  my  scholars 
inay  be  early  trained  to  the  usages  of  a  well  ordered  civil  govern- 
ment" And  Sturm's  decurions  were,  like  Lancaster's  monitors,  the 
same  as  assistant  teachers.  But  the  magistracies  of  the  schools  of 
the  Jesuits  appear,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  created  solely  to  en- 
gender ambition ;  the  decurions  may  perhaps  have  corresponded  in 
a  measure  to  those  of  Sturm's  school,  but  the  censors  were  formally 
installed  to  be  spies  upon  their  fellow  pupils. 

And  again ;  ^'  to  provoke  emulation  the  teacher  should  inculcate 
upon  the  scholars  the  sentiment,  that  it  is  the  height  of  honor  to  out* 
strip  one's  equals ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  nothing  is  more  de- 
grading and  contemptible  than  to  be  outstript  by  them."  The  distri- 
bution of  prizes  too,  was  especially  relied  on  to  stimulate  competition. 
^The  public  distribution  of  prizes  must  be  ushered  in  by  all  manner 
of  imposing  ceremonies,  and  attended  by  a  thronged  audience.  Let 
a  comedy  be  acted  before  the  distribution ;  then  let  the  names  of  the 
successful  candidates  be  publicly  proclaimed,  after  which,  the  prizes 
may  be  formally  presented,  and  a  short  and  appropriate  poem,  which 
lias  previously  been  submitted  to  the  praefeot  and  approved  by  him, 
may  be  pronounced.    After  the  victors  have  thus  been  proclaimed  by 
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the  hmld  and  rewarded,  the  names  of  those  who  stand  next  in  rank 
niaj  be  read.'* 

Still  another  method  of  kindling  emulation  is  ^  for  the  scholars  to 
jield  the  priority  to  thoee  who  take  the  first  rank,  not  only  in  the 
school  hot  out  of  school,  and  everywhere  and  on  all  occasions.'' 
''There  are  some  teaeheia  who  cause  to  he  inscribed  in  some  public 
pbee  whatever  may  have  been  ingeniously  elaborated,  gracefully  said, 
iklmirably  explained,  or  skiHully  invented  by  any  scholar,  so  that  this 
memento  of  the  sucoessfiil  achievement  may  redound  to  the  perpetual 
feme  of  that  eehdar  throughout  the  learned  noorld.  Some  too,  place 
in  the  middle  of  the  school-room,  or,  perhaps,  in  a  comer,  a  dunce 
heoch,  giving  it  some  opprobrious  name,  such  as  the  gate  of  hell,  etc 
Whoever  occupies  this  seat  is  to  be  branded  with  some  mark  of  re- 
proach, and  to  wear  a  humiliating  motto ;  but  he  may,  nevertheless, 
be  released  from  his  disgrace,  provided  that,  by  a  more  perfect  recita- 
tion or  a  superior  essay  he  ehaU  eurpaee  one  of  the  other  echoUureP 
Such  are  the  doctrines  of  honor  of  these  Jesuit  teachers. 

Corporeal  punishment  was  seldom  inflicted.  "'  Let  the  master  cor- 
rect no  one  with  his  own  hands,  but  on  those  rare  occasions  where 
our  method  of  education  permits  chastisement,  in  those  extreme  cases 
when  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  rod,  let  the  corrector  be  one  who 
IS  not  a  member  of  the  Society.**  So  when  the  Inquisition  was  es- 
tab&hed  through  the  seal  of  Carafia  and  Toledo,  though  Loyola 
fiivored  the  plan  before  the  Pope,  yet  neither  he  nor  his  Order  would 
have  any  thing  to  do  personally  with  the  punishment  of  heretics, 
choosing  rather  that  such  punidiments  should  be  inflicted  by  those 
who  were  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Society.  And,  finally,  this 
most  eharacteristio  caution  is  given,  viz.,  ^  In  order  that  the  master 
may  the  more  discreetly  observe  this  method  of  punishment,  he  is 
constantly  to  consider  that  those,  whose  age  and  condition  now  ap- 
pears to  be  feeble,  unworthy  of  consideration,  and,  perhaps,  contempt- 
ible, will,  in  a  few  years,  grow  up  to  manhood,  and,  as  human  affiurs 
olien  turn  out,  will,  haply,  arrive  at  honor,  wealth,  and  influence,  so 
that  their  favor  will  be  an  object  of  desire  and  their  power,  of  oonciU 
iatioo.  Let  the  master  consider  these  things,  and  be  governed  by 
them  both  in  his  words  and  in  his  actions." 

An  accurate  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
scholars,  as  a  basis  for  discriminating  and  judicious  authority 
over  them,  was  furnished  by  the  confessional  All  the  letters  that 
the  pupils  wrote  to  their  parents  and  relatives,  as  well  as  all  those 
which  they  received,  passed  under  the  inspection  of  their  teachers. 
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[The  schools  of  the  Jesuito.are  no^  merely  an  institution  of  the  pasti 
They  are  now  in  suocessful  operation  in  this,  as  well  as  in  nearly  erery 
country  in  Europe ;  and  they  are  still  conducted  suhstantidly  on  the 
^Batio  et  insUtutis  studicrum  socktatU  Jt9u,^  first  published  in  1690, 
with  such  modifications  as  to  studies,  and  methods,  as  the  progress  of 
science  and  the  demands  of  the  age  require.  The  only  way,  in  our 
country  and  in  this  age  to  ^  put  down  "  such  schools,  which  have  their 
toots  in  the  past,  and  which  have  beea  majbured,  after  profound  study, 
by  men  who  have  made  teaching  the  business  of  life,  from  a  sense 
of  religious  duty,  is  to  multiply  institutions  iA  a  better  quality,  and 
bring  them  within  the  reach  of  poor  but  talented  children.  We 
have  no  fear  of  perverting  the  faith,  or  the  educational  views  of  the 
readers  of  this  Journal,  by  inserting  in  our  pages,  full  desoriptioBs  of 
the  best  institutions  of  the  Order  in  this,  or  any  other  oountry.  Of 
course  such  desoriptions  will  be  open  to  fidr  criticism  firom  any  source. 


IV.     WOLFGANG  RATICH. 

fDrmadiUd  for  the  Aaierican  Jounid  of  Education,  from  the  German  of  Kail  Ton  Rauaer.] 


WoLVGAHO  Ratioh  WHS  born  in  1571,  at  Wilgter  in  Hobteiik 
He  attended  the  Hamburg  gymnasium,  and  afterward  studied  philoa* 
ophj  in  Roetoek.  On  aooount<^  a  difficulty  in  his  speech  he  gave 
np  theology,  turned  his  attention  especially  to  Hebrew,  and  went 
to  Eogland,  and  thence  to  Amsterdam,  to  study  mathematics.  Here 
he  remained  eight  years,  and  learned  Arabic  of  a  nattve*bom  Arabian. 
Here,  also,  he  offered  to  present  to  Prince  Merits,  of  Orange,  a  new 
method  of  instruction,  as  discovered  by  him.  The  prince  agreed  to 
his  proposal,  but  on  the  condition  that  he  should  teadi  Latin  only. 
Dissatisfied  with  this  restriction,  Ratich  went  to  Basle,  Strasburg,  and 
also  to  other  courts,  offering  his  new  method.  He  finally  offered  *^  to 
the  Oerroan  Empire,"  May  7th,  1612,  at  the  diet  at  Fhmkfort,  a  me- 
morial,* in  which  he  promised,  ^  with  the  help  of  God  to  give  instruc- 
tions for  the  service  and  welfare  of  all  Christendom : 

1.  How  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  tongues  may  easily  be 
taught  and  learned  both  by  young  and  old,  more  thoroughly  and  in 
shorter  time. 

2.  How,  not  only  in  High  Dutch,  but,  also,  in  other  tongues  a 
school  may  be  established,  in  which  the  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
arts  and  sciences  may  be  learned  and  propagated. 

3.  How,  in  the  whole  kingdom  one  and  the  same  speech,  one  and 
the  same  government,  and  finally  one  and  the  same  religion,  may  be 
commodiously  and  peacefully  maintained. 

The  better  to  exemplify  this,"  he  continues,  "  he  is  prepared  to 
show  written  specimens  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Scriptures,  and 
of  the  Arabian  and  Greek,  Latin  and  High  Dutch  languages,  from 
which  a  full  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  whole  work." 

Ratich  now  proceeded  to  attack  the  usual  methods  of  instruction. 
It  is  the  course  of  nature,  he  says,  first  to  learn  to  read  right,  and 
speak  the  mother  tongue  correctly  and  fluently,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
use  the  German  Bible.  Hebrew  and  Greek  come  next,  as  the  tongues 
of  the  original  texts  of  the  Bible.  Next  comes  Latin,  which  may  be 
learned  from  Terence ;  or  jurists  may  learn  it  from  the  Institutions. 
Elsewhere  German  should  be  used  in  all  the  Acuities. 


*  I  reeeired  a  eopy  of  thii  meniorial  bj  Clw  kindnan  of  Herr  AjpehlTM  Doctor  of  Law 
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After  the  reading  of  this  memoria],  Pfidzgrave  Wolfgang  Wilhelm 
Yon  Marbui^  gave  Ratich  five  hundred  puldm  to  buy  him  the  neces- 
sary books ;  Landgrave  Ludwig  von  Darmstadt  appointed,  and  professors 
Helwig  and  Jung  of  Giessen,  to  make  reports  to  him  upon  Ratich's 
mode  of  instruction.  In  16 IS  the  widowed  Duchess  Dorothea  von 
Weimar  summoned  an  assembly  of  learned  men  at  Erfurt  to  exam- 
ine the  method.  At  the  request  of  the  same  lady,  Professors  Graw- 
er,  Brendel,  Walter,  and  Wolf  of  Jena,  investigated  Ratich's  method. 
Their  report  appeared  soon  after  that  of  Helwig,  and  both  were  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  the  new  method.* 

In  1614  the  church  and  school  authorities  of  Augsburg  invited  Ra- 
tich thither  to  reform  the  schools  of  their  city.  We  know  nothing 
more  of  his  stay  there.f 

The  Duchess  Dorothea  summoned  Ratich  to  Weimar  as  early  as 
1618  to  instruct  her  and  her  sister  Anna  Sophie,  both  princesses  of 
Anhalt,  in  Latin.  In  1617,  she  gave  him,  for  the  promotion  of  his 
plans,  two  thousand  gulden. 

In  the  same  year,  1617,  Ratich  was  again  at  Frankfort,  where  he 
petitioned  the  town  council  to  appoint  an  agent  to  whom  he  might  ex- 
plain his  method.  The  agent  was  appointed,  reported,  and  the  coun- 
cil thereupon  decreed  that  ^  Ratich  should  be  notified  that  he  had  per- 
mission to  apply  elsewhere  at  his  convenience.*' 

Prince  Ludwig  von  Anhalt  Eothen  first  met  Ratich  in  161d,|  aft 
Weimar,  with  his  sisters,  the  Duchess  Dorothea,  and  the  Countess 
Anna  Sophie  von  Schwarzburg.  Both  urgently  recommended  Ratich 
to  him.  In  1616  he  invited  him  to  Rheda  in  Westphalia,  and  was 
so  much  pleased  with  his  plans  that  he  requested  him  to  take  up  his 
abode  near  him.  April  10th,  1618,  Ratich  came  accordingly  to  Ed- 
then  ;  and  explained  to  the  prince,  that  *^  his  structure  was  ready  pre- 
pared to  his  mind,  but  that  the  workmen  were  wanting  to  help  put  it 
up.''  He  settled  in  Kothen  for  a  time,  on  account  of  the  purity  of 
the  German  spoken  there,  to  make  a  trial  of  his  system  for  teaching 
foreign  languages,  but  especially  to  establish  a  good  German  school. 

Prince  Ludwig  repeatedly  applied  to  the  other  princes  of  Anhalt 
to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  Ratioh's  schemes,  but  in  vain.  His 
brother.  Prince  Christian,  wrote  to  him  that  Ratich's  views  were 

praiseworthy,  but  that  "  it  is  the  work  that  praises  the  master,"  and 

■—  —  «  ■  ....  .. 

*  Duchen  Dorothea  referi  to  both  Id  th«  l«Cter  of  fnritation  which  ahe  gave  to  Ratich}  8th 
of  Maj,  1613,  to  the  magistratea  of  F^rankfort,  when  be  left  Weimar  for  that  city.  Of  this  I 
have  a  copy. 

t  Report  B.  of  Dr.  NIemeyer,  p.  11.  We  ahall  hereafter  me  two  reporta  from  fellow  labor- 
era  of  Ratich,  at  Augebarg. 

;  According  to  Prince  Lodwig*!  own  accoant,  U  waa  In  IGIS.    See  Nicaityer,  p.  6,  As. 
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it  was  hcBi  to  wait  for  the  result  He  advised  to  have  the  sptem  ex- 
amined by  Rector  Wendelin  of  Zerbet,  for  which  purpose  he  said  he 
would  gladly  use  his  influence.  But  he  soon  afterward  declined  to 
do  even  this.*  Only  Duke  Johann  Ernst  von  Weimar,  son  of  the 
Duchess  Dorothea,  and  nephew  of  Prince  Ludwig,  united  with  him 
in  the  undertaking  to  call  into  life  the  new  method  of  instruction  at 
th«r  common  expense." 

Ratichf  now  formally  bound  himself  to  the  work  which  the  Prince 
wished  him  to  undertake :  namely,  that  of  instructing  and  training 
teachers,  so  that  they  should  be  able  '*  to.  impart  to  their  pupils  a 
thorough,  good,  and  fluent  knowledge  of  any  language,  especially  of 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  in  less  time,  not  to  exceed  half  as  much^ 
than  could  be  done  by  any  other  method  usual  in  Germany,  and  also 
with  much  less  pains.''  These  teachers  were,  on  the  other  hand  to 
promise  him  apon  his  requisition  not  to  reveal  the  secret  of  his  meth- 
od to  any  one. 

The  prince  now  caused  a  printing  ofSce  to  be  erected  at  Eothea^ 
for  supplying  Ratich's  books.  The  founts  for  six  languages  were 
partly  brought  from  Holland,  and  partly  cast  in  Edthen ;  and  four 
compositors  and  two  pressmen  were  brought  from  Rostock  and  Jena. 

The  prince  required  the  people  of  Eothen  to  send  their  children  to 
die  schools  established  by  Ratich ;  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  boya^ 
and  two  hundred  and  two  girls  were  enrolled.^ 

The  schools  were  divided  into  six  classes.  In  the  three  lowest  the 
mother  tongue  was  taught,  in  the  fourth  a  beginning  was  made 
with  Latin,  and  in  the  sixth  with  Greek.§  According  to  the  plan,  his 
teacher  of  the  lowest  class,  was  to  be  a  man  of  kind  manners,  who 
need  know  no  language  except  Grerroan.  His  duty  was  to  be, "  by  daily 
prayer,  short  Biblical  texts,  and  questions  in  the  manner  of  ordinary 
conversation,  to  form  the  tongues  and  language  of  the  new  scholars, 
according  to  the  pure  Misnian  dialect,  and  by  continued  practice  to 
correct  the  faults  of  the  scholars,  acquired  outside  the  school. ||" 

We  shall  see,  further  on,  the  methods  of  teaching  Grerman  and 

1   ■  11  I     ■    I     I        I        I  .. ■    I       I    M  ■        Ml  t^l-l-|-^^  ri-»i  -  -  I  II . 

*  Niemeyer  glTeii  a  French  letter  from  Prince  Christian,  of  8th  of  September,  1618.  He 
writes /tVerortm  as  ibnows:  '*  Puis  donques  qa'il  Toas  tarde  quejeme  resolvtf  aar1*aflraire 
da  Ratiehias.  J'ay  sais  delibere  de  ne  me  Toaloir  pas  mesler.  Et  es  a  caase  que  ncrl  de  eeubt 
anjcquets  J'ay  parle  depuis,  (tous  asseurant  en  aToir  parle  aTec  dirers  personnaxes  qui  ont 
renommtfe  d'  estre  doctes,)  ont  tooIu  eroire  qne  les  Bffets  seroot  conformes  a  ses  propori- 
tioos  m'  allefuanrs  force  Bxemples  an  contraire  eo  Ilassie,  en  Ja  Comte  de  Nassau,  de  Ha* 
aaa,  chez  ma.  le  marg.  de  Bade,  a  Auguate  et  a  Basle  meme."    Comp.  Nieme/er,  C.  p^  13« 

t  Niemeyer.  C.  10, 1&  tlh.2L. 

i  Niemeyer,  C.  24.  On  comparing  pp.  28  and  42,  It  does  not  appear  whether  there  weta 
five  or  six  classes,  and  whether  Oredi  was  begoo  iir  fthe  Sih  or  slatK 

1J.C.29. 
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in  Raticb's  schools.  Here  it  must  suffice  to  say,  a*  to  the  in- 
8tnictio&  at  Kothen,  that  as  soon  as  the  children  had  learned  their 
letters,  in  the  first  (lowest)  class,  they  learned  reading  and  writing 
together,  in  the  second,  using  Genesis  for  a  reading  book.  In  the 
third  class  was  studied  ^*  the  grammar  of  the  mother  tongue,  with 
examples  both  general  and  special;  that  is,  to  speak  and  write 
grammatically,  and  to  understand  the  grammatical  speaking  and  writ- 
ing of  others.* 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes,  Terence  was  studied,  and  the  Latin 
grammar  abstracted  from  it ;  after  this  there  followed  an  especial 
Greek  c}as8.f 

Besides  these  lessons  in  lai^age,  there  was  instruction  in  arithme- 
tic, singing,  and  religion. 

Batich's  labors  at  Eothen,  however,  as  in  other  places,  soon  came 
to  an  end.  There  were  various  reasons  for  this.  One  was,  that  Ra- 
rich  was  a  strong  Lutheran,  while  the  city  of  Edthen  was  of  the  ""  re- 
formed'* persuasion.  The  citizens  also  took  offense  at  Ratich's  having 
the  ten  commandments  learned  in  his  school,  not  after  the  reformed 
text  and  division,  but  aft«r  the  Lutheran.  Superintendent  Streso 
charged  him,  for  this  reason,  with  being  heterodox.  Prince  Ludwig 
tried  to  heal  the  difficulty  by  ordering  both  the  Heidelberg  catechism 
and  Ratich'B  reading  manual  to  be  used  in  the  schools ;  but  this  satis- 
fied neither  party. 

In  a  report  which  Streso|  and  some  other  men  of  eminence  made 
upon  Ratich's  school,  by  the  order  of  the  prince,  it  was  remarked  that 
the  catechism  and  music  were  studied  too  little ;  that  the  discipline 
was  bad ;  that  the  hours  of  recreation  were  too  many ;  that  the  chil- 
dren were  made  to  pass  too  quickly  and  abruptly  Irom  the  letters  to 
reading,  without  any  intermediate  study  of  syllables,  and  that  they 
^  wrote  vititmmme," 

It  is  true  that  the  results  did  not  answer  Ratich's  great  promises. 
He  laid  the  blame,  for  various  reasons,  upon  his  patrons  and  col-  I 

leagues ;  and  the  consequence  was  that  Prince  Ludwig  imprisoned 
him  on  the  sixth  of  October,  1619,  and  only  released  him  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  year  1620,  on  his  signing  a  declaration  in  which  he  sajrs 
that  he  **  had  claimed  and  promised  more  than  he  knew  or  could 
bring  to  pass.§ 

Afterward,  in  1620,  Ratich  went  to  Magdeburg,  where  he  was  well 
received  by  the  magistrates,  but  in  1622  he  got  into  a  quarrel  with 
Rector  Evenius.  Princess  Anna  Sophie,  who  had  married  Count 
Gunther  von  Schwarzburg,  now  invited  him  to  Rudolstadt,  where  she 

•J.CaS.  tn>.42.  }  lb.  15-19.  in>.7,19,20. 


studied  Hebrew  with  him.  About  thift  time  many  opponents  came 
oat  againet  Ratidi,  and  among  othen  the  well  known  Dr.  Hoe  von 
HoSnegg,  chief  court  chaplain  at  Dreadea,  who  had  been  his  strong 
partizan  in  1614.  In  1620,  how€nFer,  he  wrote  a  long  communica- 
tion to  the  Oountess  Anna  Sophie,  opposing  Ratich's  views.  '^  Your 
grace  knows  well,"  he  writes,  "that  if  one  should  give  himself  out  for 
an  arehitecty  and  especially  for  an  uncommonly  good  architect,  he 
would  not  be  at  once  received  as  such,  but  that  special,  thorough 
dear  and  demonstrative  tests,  would  be  made  use  o£^  before  men 
would  employ  him  for  important  buildings,  or  put  them  under  his 
charge.  But  we,  here  at  court,  know  of  no  such  public,  thorough 
proof,  whatever,  which  the  Herr  Ratichius  has  given,  proportionate 
to  his  claims,  even  in  any  small  place ;  for  the  lack  of  which  proo^ 
people  here  will  be  the  less  willing  to  make  any  diange  in  their  sys- 
tem of  teaching,  and  to  adopt,  instead  of  it,  the  Didactics  of  Ra- 
tich."*  The  Dukes  of  Weimar  and  €^otha  soon  gave  him  up,  but 
Oountess  Anna  Sophie  still  adhered  to  him.  She  supported  him  at 
Eranichfeld  and  Erfurt,  and  recommended  him  to  Chancellor  Oxen- 
stiem,  who  caused  an  examination  to  be  made  of  his  system.  Doc- 
tors Hieronymus  Briickner,  Johann  Matthaeus  Mey&rt  and  Stephan 
Ziegler,  made  a  favorable  report  upon  it  to  the  Chancellor,  March  10, 
1634.t 
This  report  discussed,  1.  The  purpose  and  design  of  the  plan. 

2.  The  mode  of  teaching. 

3.  The  promises  made.  The  reporters  firet  take  up  Ratich^s  argu- 
ments against  the  existing  mode  of  instruction ;  as,  that  it  is  not 
really  Christian ;  that  the  scholars  have  to  learn  too  many  things  at 
the  same  time,  dscj  They  then  describe  Ratich's  method;  and, 
lastly,  consider  his  requirements,  as,  a  regular  appointment,  the  chief 
directorship  of  the  work,  good  fellow-laborers,  <fec. 

Comenius,  who  met  the  Chancellor  in  Sweden,  in  1642,  relates  the 
result  of  his  negotiations  with  him.  '*  When  I  heard,"  said  Oxen- 
stiem,  ^  that  Ratich  had  a  new  method,  I  could  not  be  easy  until  I 
had  myself  seen  the  man ;  but  instead  of  conversation,  he  sent  me  a 
thick  quarto.  I  accomplished  this  wearisome  labor,  and  after  I  had 
read  the  whole  book  through,  I  found  he  had,  it  is  true,  not  ill  dis- 
played the  fiiults  of  our  schools ;  but  that  his  remedies  did  not  ap- 
pear thorough."§    A  sensible  opinion.     Comenius  himself  applied  to 

*  Niemejer  B.  p.  8.    Thw  letter  is  in  the  Dake'e  library  at  Gotha.    Miemeyer  f  iTea  other 
cstnets  from  It    (D.  13.) 

tBi.A.p.7.  IDetaUatotberoo. 

f  Hie  Ghaacallor  does  not  mention  Meylkrt'e  report* 
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Ratich  by  letter,  in  1629,  as  he  relates  in  another  place,  aakrog  him 
earnestly  and  repeatedly,  to  give  him  an  aoconnt  of  his  new  method. 
Bat  Ratich  gave  him  no  answer. 

It  was  in  1682  that  he  first  obtained  an  account  of  it,  in  a  letter 
from  the  excellent  Georg  Winkler,  pastor  in  Goldberg.  **  What  great 
liopes,*^  wrote  the  latter,  "'  were  excited  by  Helwig  and  Jang*s  pom- 
pous report  upon  Ratich's  method !  But  our  good  friend  Ratich  fell 
short  of  it>  and  will  continue  to  fall  short  of  it."  Winkler  then  re- 
lates how  Moser,  teacher  in  the  school  at  Goldberg,  had  eaten  a  meal 
with  Ratich,  in  hopes,  by  this  plan,  to  find  out  something  about  his 
method;  but  he  learned  but  little.  Ratich  had  declared  that  he 
would  only  sell  his  discoveries  to  a  prince,  at  a  dear  rate,  and  upon 
the  condition  that  the  men  of  learning  to  whom  he  should  commu- 
nicate them  should  promise  to  conceal  them.  Winkler  asks,  "  would 
Christ,  the  Apostles,  and  the  Prophets,  have  done  so  9" 

Ratich  did  not  long  survive  his  negotiation  with  Oxensliern.  He 
bad  8u£fered  an  attack  of  palsy  in  the  tongue  and  right  hand,  in 
1683  ;  and  he  died  in  1685,  aged  sixty-four. 

We  will  now  examine  specimens  of  Ratidi's  method  of  teaching 
German  and  Latin,  in  order  to  show  how  he  and  his  followers  pro- 
ceeded in  instruction,  and  then  consider  his  more  important  generfJ 
principles  of  instruction  and  education.  I  commence  with  an  account 
of  a  method  of  instruction,  so  as  to  be  able  more  conveniently  to  re- 
fer to  it  for  explaining  principles. 

I.    Ratich's  IifBTsucTioff  in  Languagb. 

Instruction  in  language  should  begin  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  year, 
with  learning  the  letters ;  since  the  letter  is  the  simplest  element  of 
grammar.  The  teacher  should  show  the  pupil  the  form  of  the  letter, 
drawing  it  slowly  on  the  blackboard,  and  naming  it  at  the  same  time, 
so  that  the  scholar  may  learn  the  form  and  the  name  of  the  letter  to- 
gether. He  is  also  to  compare  the  letters  with  forms,  as,  for  instance, 
O  with  a  circle,  C  with  a  semicircle,  X  with  a  cross,  <fec* 

Ratich  requires  that  the  pupil  should  copy  the  letters  at  the  same 
time,  but  Kromayer,  his  follower,  on  the  contrary,  only  permits  it 
when  he  can  read  them  easily. 

The  teacher  then  proceeds  to  the  making  of  syllables ;  writing  the 
names  of  them,  as  before,  at  the  same  time. 

After  this,  Ratich  says,  he  is  to  select  an  author  from  whom  the 
language  can  well  be  learned,  and  whose  contents  are  chaste  and 
interesting;  as,  some  history,  comedy,  &c.    The  youngest  scholars 

""  *Ratich'i  <^MethoduB,'»  140.  ^~       ^ 
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mJUBt,  howerert  liave  a  manual  of  the  rudimentsy  (parvui  ItbeUus  r«- 
4imentarumf)  while  the  older  use  the  author  himself.  This  author  is 
Tereoce. 

Here  the  Batichians  differ  from  Batich  in  one  direction^  and  Kro- 
mayer  in  another.  The  former  direct  that  after  the  study  of  the  let- 
ters, Terentitts*  should  immediately  be  taken  up.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, says :  ^  The  boys  should  fini  learn  German  well,  before  Latin 
or  any  other  language  is  laid  before  them;  for  it  is  wrong  for  the 
boys  to  have  any  Latin  material,  such  as  Donatus,  Latin  rerses,  or 
the  like,  put  before  them,  before  they  understand  German  well."  He 
adds  that  many  scholars  learn  Latin  grammar  without  knowing  Ger- 
man well ;  "that  although  they  may  not  have  learned  it  well  in  the 
lower  classes,  they  are  at  once  put  into  Latin.  It  is  stiii  worse  when 
the  children  even  at  first,  before  they  can  read  German,  are  taught  to 
read  in  Latin  A  B  C  books.  This  is  contrary  to  nature ;  foritismuch 
easier  to  learn  to  read  in  the  mother  tongue,  than  in  one  strange  or 
entirely  unknown."  German  should  therefore  be  taught  in  the  Ger- 
man classes,  and  Latin  be  postponed  to  the  Latin  classes. 

Kromayer's  course  of  Latin  instruction  is  briefly  as  follows.  From 
their  letters,  the  step  to  reading,  is  to  be  made  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  teacher  must  first  "  read  over  by  himself  the  whole  book  (of 
Genesis)  to  the  end,  reading  each  chapter  twice  over  together ;  the 
scholars  not  reading  at  all,  but  only  listening,  looking  on  and  follow- 
ing." When  the  book  is  gone  through  in  this  manner,  the  preceptor 
is  to  begin  again  at  the  beginning  and  read  each  chapter  once,  mak- 
ing the  scholar  read  it  over  immediately  after  him,  perhaps  four  lines 
at  a  time."  The  book  is  afterward  to  be  read  a  third  time,  by  the 
scholar  alona 

After  this  Kromayer  proceeds  to  teach  German  grammar  to  those 
who  are  afterward  to  study  the  ancient  languages.  "  When  any  espe- 
cially fine  intellects  are  found,"  he  writes,  "  such  as  the  teacher  recog- 
nizes as  fit  for  study,  and  to  be  afterward  put  forward  into  other 
schools,  after  they  have  learned  to  read  fiuently,  they  are  to  be  put 
iDto  the  Grerman  gprammar,  and  thereby  a  good  introduction  made  for 
ihem  to  the  Latin  grammar. 

''  The  preceptor  is  to  place  these  scholars  together,  and  to  teach 
them  the  German  grammar;  a  chapter,  or  some  other  convenient 
part,  at  a  time.  The  teacher  is  first  to  read  it  clearly,  and  explain  it 
a  little,  where  necessary,  in  other  words ;  secondly,  the  scholars  are 

•  i^  Fnuria,"  163.  **A^>habeto  abtoluto  prcgrttHhw  td  tyOaboM,  Quo/atio  ttatim  ad  AtttO' 
ftm,  91a  m  lingua  imina  ctf  Terenthu,  fit  irmuUut,"  Notbiog  In  mM  by  the  RaUehiftM 
aboui  teaching  German ;  hat  we  have  seen  that  in  Ratich't  aehool  at  KOthen,  the  three  lower 
claiMe  were  GermaB,  and  that  Latin  was  int  b^foa  In  Itae  fimrth. 
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to  read  it  or<^  after  him,  once,  or  ten  times,  if  neceBsar]r;  thirdly,  to 
it  has  been  well  enongh  read,  the  pupil  is  to  take  up  llie  first  book  of 
Moses,  which  he  knows  already  ;  and  the  teacher  is  to  show  him  the 
applkations  of  that  part  of  the  grammar  which  was  read,  in  the  first 
chapter,  in  fire,  six,  or  even  ten  examples,  reading  the  diapter  until 
he  comes  to  a  point  which  is  an  instance  of  the  ml«  in  qnesdon. 
Here  he  pauses  a  little,  and  shows  how  the  example  agrees  with  the 
rule  or  precept  in  the  grammar.  As,  for  instance ;  if  be  is  speaking 
of  uninflected  words ;  he  will  find  an  example  of  them  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  first  book  of  Moses,  as  he  will  also  almost  anywhere. 
"  In  the  beginning  Qod  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,'^  d^ 
'^In"  is  a  preposition.  *^And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void. 
^And"  is  a  conjunction,  &c  Again ;  if  he  is  speaking  of  nouns  and 
verbs,*  *'  Beginning"  is  a  substantive  noun,  of  the  masculine  gender, 
singular  number,  <fec  "•  Created"  is  an  active  verb,  third  person,  im- 
perfect, &c  He  may  then  conjugate  it  to  the  third  person  singular, 
where  he  will  show  that  this  is  the  person  used  in  the  book,  at  that 
place.  He  is  to  go  on  with  such  applications,  not  only  in  the  first 
book  of  Genesis,  but  through  the  remaining  chapters. 

This  method  of  application  depends  chiefly  upon  this  point :  that 
the  teacher  only  is  to  read,  while  the  pupils  pick  out  the  examples ; 
finding  them  themselves  in  the  book,  when  any  form  in  the  declen- 
sion or  conjugation  is  required ;  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  sharp 
eye  upon  the  grammar,  and  to  listen  very  quietly  to  the  teacher's 
reading.  When  one  part  of  the  grammar  has  thus  been  applied,  the 
teacher  is  to  go  on  to  another ;  read  it,  make  the  scholars  read  it 
after  him,  look  out  the  examples  in  Genesis,  show  and  apply  them. 

And  in  all  this  matter  of  the  German  grammar,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  it  is  not  intended  that  an  entirely  complete  knowledge 
of  each  part  of  the  grammar,  shall  be  required  of  the  boys  as  they 
go  over  it.  Indeed,  this  could  not  be  required  either  of  the  teacher 
or  the  pupils. 

We  know  very  well,  it  is  true,  that  improvement  in  grammar  must 
consist  of  an  always  increasing  amount  of  observation  and  practice ; 
but  it  is  enough  for  the  boys  to  get  a  reasonable  knowledge  in  their 
own  mother  tongue  of  the  seewndcu  notiones^ — the  grammatical 
terms— such  as  number,  case,  declension,  conjugation,  noun,  verb,  ^c, 
before  they  take  up  Latin,  since  they  will  then  have  more  than  half 
learned  the  meaning  of  these  terms  in  their  own  language.  It  would 
be  much  easier  for  one  who  had  already  learned  the  grammar  of 
Latin,  to  understand  the  parts  of  speech,  number,  tense,  person,  verb, 

*R«tielia8MGeniuui  wordiforaU  the  Krammotical  teebnleaUi.   Nieme/or,  D.  99. 
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noiiiif  Ac,  in  Hebrew,  or  any  other  foreign  langfoage,  than  for  one  who 
ahoold  first  leam  his  grammar  in  the  Hebrew,  or  other  entirely  nn« 
known  language,  without  knowing  what  grammar  really  is,  nor  what 
are  the  true  notions  and  actualities  of  nouns,  verbs,  number,  tense, 
mode,  and  case.  It  can  be  easily  understood  that  the  case  is  the 
same  with  scholars  who  are  set  at  once  to  leam  Latin  grammar  in  the 
unknown  Latin  langpiage,  before  ^ej  really  know  what  the  ideas  of 
grammar  itself  and  its  different  notions  are. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  one  grammar  should  be  of  assistance  in  learning  another,  by 
hariog  all  the  words  in  one  of  exactly  the  same  gender,  conjugation, 
and  declension,  as  they  are  in  another.  This  is  impossible  in  most 
languages.  It  is  sufficient,  that,  in  general,  one  grammar  helps  in 
learning  another;  that,  in  general,  if  I  have  already  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  notions  and  characters  of  gender,  case,  declension,  conju- 
gation, Ac,  they  would  no  longer  be  so  difficult  and  entirely  un- 
known, when  they  should  come  up  again  in  the  Latin,  or  some  other 
grammar,  but  much  easier.  And  this  opinion,  is,  by  no  means,  of 
little  importance.  It  is  upon  it  that  we  base  our  prindple  that  the 
Grerman  grammar  should  be  learned  before  the  Latin.'' 

Ratich's  directions  for  teaching  Latin,  agree,  throughout,  with  those 
of  Eromayer,  in  whose  own  words  I  have  given  them.* 

"  The  Latin  grammar  should  not  be  learned  before  the  author,  but 
aftety  and  in  the  author.  The  books  which  we  use  in  the  Latin  class, 
are,  accordingly,  these :  I.  The  author,  as,  for  instance,  Terentius, 
whom  we  have  had  printed  for  this  special  purpose.  2.  The  Latin 
grammar,  which  we  have  also  had  arranged  expressly  for  this  purpose. 
3.  The  Latin  evangelists.  Item^  the  Latin  catechism,  and  the  Theo- 
logical Commonplaces;  and,  moreover,  for  the  higher  classes,  the 
other  Latin  authors,  as  Cicero,  Virgilius,  &c 

Terentius,  with  whom  we  begin,  should  be  first  understood,  as  to 
his  substance  and  meaning,  as  far  as  possible,  in  German. 

For  just  as  a  man  can  leam  Hebrew,  for  example,  in  the  first  book 
of  Moaea,  which  he  already  understands  in  (rerman,  much  more  easily 
than  in  one  of  the  difficult  Prophets,  which  is  in  great  part  unknown, 
or  than  in  an  entirely  unknown  Rabbinical  book ;  in  like  manner  is 
it  certain  that  the  scholar  will  leam  the  Latin  language  also  much 
more  easily,  if  he  is  already  acquainted  with  the  sense  and  manner 
of  his  author,  as,  Terence,  for  example,  in  German,  than  if  he  should 

—  -  II  iMi-ir-iMj- 

•1  purpa«Bly  glv«  the  Ibll  •rigted,  laatcad  of  extncts;  m fla  diflViM  iorm  enlirtlj ooia- 
ekles  wiUk  Its  wesriaome  contents,  and  wUl  i^ve  Ibe  reailar  a  juat  klaa  or  the  mathod  of  in^ 
atmetion  of  Ratlch«  and  hia  fbUowera,  and  a  llToly  ajmpatbj  with  teachera  and  aeholan 
nndar  it 
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have  no  kflowlddge,  whatever,  of  it  It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that 
some  one  would  print  a  dose  translation  of  Terence,  in  good  German  ;* 
for  then  each  boy  might  be  made  to  read  over  each  comedj  twice  or 
thrice,  before  taking  it  up  in  the  Latin. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  preceptor  must  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  bv  his  own  industry.  Before  each  comedy  he  must  give 
the  whole  substance  of  it,  before  each  act  its  whole  contents,  and  be- 
fore each  scene  the  fiill  meaning,  in  German,  orally,  very  clearly  and 
intelligibly,  once  or  twice,  or  must  make  them  say  them  over  after 
him,  just  as  if  they  had  a  German  Terence  in  their  hands. 

After  this  he  is  to  begin  to  translate  the  Latin  de  verba  ad  verbum  ; 
taking  perhaps  three  pages  at  once,  and  translating  it  word  for  word, 
twice  at  one  lee8<Hi.  The  signification  must  be  g^ven  most  strictly 
after  the  letter  of  that  radical  meaning  of  the  word,  as  &r  as  possi- 
ble, which  is  in  use,  whether  it  agrees  with  the  sense  or  not  As  for 
example  in  the  prologue  to  the  Andriae :  Poeta  the  poet,  cum  when* 
primum  first,  animum  the  mind,  ad  to,  seribendum  writing,  adpulit 
he  has  applied,  id  it,  nbi  to  himself,  negotii  of  business,  credidit  he 
believed,  iolum  alone,  dari  to  be  g^ven,  populo  to  the  people,  ut  in 
order  that,  plaeerent  they  might  be  pleased,  quoi  which, /eei««ef  he 
had  madoyfabtdat  the  narratives,  etc  And  the  exposition  must  not 
vary,  but  each  word  must  be  always  translated  alike,  as  often  as  it 
appears,  throughout  the  book. 

He  must  read  each  portion  twice  at  a  lesson,  immediately  over,  and 
must  say  not  a  word  between ;  and  the  boys  are  to  remain  entirely 
still,  and  only  to  listen  and  follow  in  the  book.  Thus  the  preceptor 
is  to  go  from  lesson  to  lesson,  letting  no  one  recite,  but  translating 

*  Qervinus  (BiHorjr  of  pMtical  mttooal  llteratar«,  3, 76)  mji  :  **  People  coold  not  be  a^ 
Igfied  with  tnnelatiog  Terence.  In  1020|  the  Society  fi»r  OMfiihicee,  (fruehtbringemde  Ch»- 
tOsckaft.)  publif  hed  the  whole  of  Terence,  at  KOthen,  In  German  and  Latin.  The  whole  of  ft 
was  also  translated  in  ISaOt  by  Michael  Meiiter  and  at  Halle,  In  leSM.  bf  David  HOechel  and 
Math.  Schenk,  In  1626  anonTmoooly,  (published  at  Weimar,  by  Job.  Mieehner,)  and  in  1687 
by  Johann  Rhenlos ;  which  last  translation  passed  through  two  editions  in  the  17th  century." 
All  these  tranelatlons  ooght  to  be  attributed  to  Ratich*s  method.  The  first  certainly  was ; 
lor  its  title  Is,  "  Fublil  Terentil  six  comedies.  For  teaching.  KSthen  1690."  (Kiemeyer  C. 
22.)  The  Society  for  usefuhiess,  which  edited  this  translation,  was  also  established  by  Prince 
Ludwig  Ton  Anhalt,  Ratieh's  protector.  David  Hfloehel,  a  co-antbor  of  the  translation  of 
1624,  was  rector  of  St.  Anne's  schools  at  Augsburg.  He  was  sent,  with  two  others,  In  1614,  to 
Ratich  to  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  to  become  acquainted  with  his  method.  They  reported 
that  Ratich  had  so  far  explained  his  Invention  to  thcBi  that  they  were  satisflcd  and  pleased 
with  it.  He  wss,  In  consequence.  Invited  to  Augsburg,  to  reform  the  Gymnasium  there.  I 
discovered  In  a  certain  catalogue  of  books,  *'  Terentil  dx  comedies,  translated  into  the  Oer- 
man  tongue.  Weimar,  1626 :"  which  la.  perhaps,  the  translation  mentioned  by  Oervlnus,  and 
by  Kromayer  too.  Johann  Rhenius  published,  in  1626,  three  pedagogical  treatises,  which  b^ 
had  received  ttwn  his  excellent  friend  {ppiimt  amieC)  Ratich.  As  Terence  occupied  a  promi- 
nent place  in  these  treatises,  It  was,  perhaps,  by  this  msana,  ttiat  Rhenlot  was  iBflQeoeid, 
during  tba  next  year,  1627,  to  print  a  tianalatioa  of  It, 
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t&6  whole  of  Terentius  alone,  each  portion  twice.    Thk  will  occupy 
a  lew  weeks. 

After  this  the  preceptor  is  to  begin  Terentius  again  from  the  be- 
ginning, as  before ;  translatiag  word  for  word ;  bat  so  that  the  pre* 
eeptor  shall  translate  his  three  pages  only  for  the  first  time,  during  the 
first  half  lesson ;  and  for  the  other  time,  immediately  after,  for  the 
second  half  of  the  lesson,  the  bojrs  are  to  translate,  always  in  their  order, 
each  foar  or  five  lines ;  and  when  they  fiiil,  he  must  immediately  help 
them ;  and  the  others  are  to  listen  earnestly  in  the  meanwhile,  and 
attend. 

When,  in  this  way,  Terentius  had  again  been  brought  to  an  end,  he 
must  begin  at  the  beginning  a  third  time ;  and  now  the  boys  alone 
are  to  translate  it,  each  portion  twice  at  a  lesson ;  and  Uie  preceptor 
is  only  to  listen,  and  to  assist  them  when  they  fail* 

When  they  hare  thus  gone  through  their  author  for  the  third  time, 
the  preceptor  is  to  cause  them  to  take  the  grammar  in  their  hands, 
and  here  also,  he  must  go  over  all  the  ground  before  them,  as  follows ; 

He  is  to  explain  to  them  the  substance  of  the  whole  grammar ; 
how  it  speaks  of  the  treatment  of  single  words  according  to  the  ety- 
mology, and  then  of  the  right  connection  of  them,  according  to  the 
rules  of  syntax,  so  that  they  shall  become  complete  propositions; 
and  be  is  to  remind  them  of  what  they  have  already  learned  in  the 
Qennan  grammar,  and  to  encourage  them  by  showing  that  it  will  be 
almost  all  of  it  easy,  and  the  work  trifling  and  not  hard,  if  they  will 
only  silently  and  earnestly  listen  and  observe. 

After  this  he  is  to  take  a  certain  chapter  or  part,  read  the  rule  or 
definition,  and  immediately  repeat  the  interpretation  of  it  according 
to  the  sense,  that  is,  the  right  German  meaning,  always  reminding 
them  of  what  they  have  been  over  in  the  German  grammar.  Thus 
he  is  to  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  part  he  has  taken,  and  to  repeat  his 
explanation  a  second  time ;  and  for  the  third  time  he  is  to  read  the 
Latin  contents  of  the  same  part,  but  without  the  German,  and  is  to 
let  the  boys  explain  it  after  him  perhaps  three  or  four  times,  each  a 
oertain  part ;  and  after  that,  at  the  same  lesson,  they  should  read  the 
portion  over  ten  times  or  more,  clearly  and  distinctly,  but  without 
translation. 

Afterward,  in  this  or  the  following  lesson,  the  preceptor  must  ap- 
ply this  lesson  without  the  grammar,  in  the  author,  Terentius,  in  this 
way ;  he  is  to  begin  Terentius  again  at  the  beginning  for  the  fourth 
time,  and  now  he  is  to  make  the  boys  all  the  time  keep  both  books ' 
in  their  bands,  for  the  application ;  namely,  Terentius  and  the  gram- 
mac.    Then  the  preceptor  ia  to  translate  again,  word,  for  word,  until 
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an.  example  occurs  of  the  part  of  the  grammar  which  has  been  read, 
and  there  he  is  to  stop,  and  explain  how  this  is  an  example  of  the 
rule  which  has  been  studied,  and  to  repeat  the  translation  of  the 
Latin  words,  and  to  read  over  the  rule  or  precept,  and  immediately  to 
show  how  the  example  comes  under  it ;  and  the  boys  must  all  the 
time  point  out  with  their  fingers  the  examples  in  the  author,  as  he 
names  them,  and  immediately  afterward  turn  their  eyes  and  their 
fingers  to  the  grammar,  to  the  rule  which  has  been  explained  there 
as  that  under  whidi  the  example  comes. 

And  as  soon  as  the  preceptor  has  made  application  to  one  exam- 
pie,  he  must  cause  the  boys  to  do  the  same  with  four  or  six  examples 
of  the  same  kind,  until  the  whole  class  has  often  enough  heard  and 
observed  what  are  such  examples  in  the  text,  how  they  stand  in  the 
author,  and  how  they  relate  to  the  grammar ;  and  until  they  well  un- 
derstand the  rule  by  means  of  such  examples.  If  the  preceptor  were 
to  proceed  at  once,  the  boys  would  not  so  soon  have  learned  to  pick 
out  the  examples  in  the  author,  and  before  they  had  learned  to  per- 
ceive and  understand  them,  the  preceptor  would  be  far  advanced  in 
the  lesson. 

But  when,  as  above  shown,  such  examples  have  been  picked  out 
five  or  six  Umes  by  the  boys,  then  the  preceptor  is  to  proceed  and 
select  further  examples  in  the  text  But  he  must  always  transLite 
along  in  the  author  until  another  example  occurs,  and  not  let  any 
precept  or  rule  pass  until  it  has  been  explained  by  some  twenty  ex- 
amples ;  and  must  make  the  boyv  repeat  such  examples,  especially  at 
first,  and  until  they  have  become  a  little  used  to  the  application  in 
the  author,  some  four  or  six  times ;  and  when  they  have  become  used 
to  it,  at  least  two  or  three  times. 

And  in  this  course  of  study  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  say  how  tax  the 
pupil  shall  go  at  a  lesson,  either  in  the  grammar  or  in  the  author ;  for 
when  one  lesson  is  not  sufficient,  another  may  be  taken  on  the  same. 

When  one  precept  has  been  explained  as  above,  and  applied  in  the 
author,  the  preceptor  is  to  go  on  in  the  grammar,  take  another  part 
of  it,  explun  it,  read  it,  cause  it  to  be  explained  after  him,  and  to  be 
applied  to  the  author. 

And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  only  the  most  important  and  princi- 
pal rules  of  the  grammar  are,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  practiced ;  but 
if  there  are  some  special  portions  or  exception,  of  which  not  many 
instances  occur  in  the  author,  then  those  are  to  be  more  quickly 
passed  over,  and  the  drill  upon  them  is  to  be  postponed  until  after 
the  grammar  has  been  gone  through  with. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  also,  that  we  practice  iriplicem  a$uUysin  or 
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appitcaUonem;  1^  particularem;  2yMniver8alem;  9yUniver$alissimam. 
In  the  particular  aDalysis,  we  make  application  only  to  examples 
which  come  under  the  aingle  precept  or  rule  of  the  grammar  which 
we  have  heen  over,  and  pass  over  the  remaining  words  of  the  author 
with  only  a  translation.  But  in  the  universal  analysis,  which  follows 
after  the  pupils  have  gone  through  the  etymology  in  the  grammar 
by  portions,  we  make  applications  to  each  word,  as  they  stand  one 
alier  another  in  the  author,  whether  it  he  vox  JUxibilis  vel  inJUxibiU»^ 
coi^unctio  vel  praeponHo^  nomen  vel  verbunij  etc. 

In  hke  manner  is  the  proceeding  to  be  with  the  syntax,  after  it  has 
been  gone  through  with  by  portions;  that  is,  without  regard  to  the 
place  in  the  author  where  the  dass  is,  all  instructions  are  to  be  used 
for  application  umvermiliter,  period  after  period,  as  they  stand  in  the 
aathor,  and  brought  under  their  rules  in  the  syntax ;  until  at  last 
comes  the  third  or  univenalUnmam  analysiriy  in  which  all  the  gram- 
mar is  applied  at  once ;  first  etymology,  and  then  S3mtax  being  ap- 
plied to  each  period  of  the  author;  until  the  whole  author  has  been 
analyzed  and  explained  grammatiee. 

In  the  beginning  the  teacher  must  go  slowly,  and  make  the  appli- 
cation to  one  word  ten  or  twenty  times,  iteni  must  cause  each  rule  to 
be  redted  over  ten  times  or  more.  But  he  need  no  longer  go  so 
slowly,  and  may  proceed  more  rapidly,  when  he  sees  that  the  boys 
both  understand  the  principal  precepts,  and  from  their  repetition  of 
them  know  them  by  heart ;  then  it  is  enough  to  make  a  single  ap- 
plication with  one  word,  or  to  pass  it  over  entirely  and  only  to  have 
those  attended  to  and  carefully  recited,  which  occur  more  seldom,  or 
are  for  some  reason  more  difficult ;  at  the  last  the  preceptor  must 
push  on  with  speed,  only  attending  to  such  examples  as  have  some 
special  interest 

And  especiaUy  must  the  teacher  begin,  this  time,  when  any  par- 
ticular phrases  occur,  to  inflect  them  thoroughly  in  tenses  and  persons, 
although  not  always  in  their  regular  order ;  the  preceptor  first  re- 
peating such  phrases  over  to  the  boys,  several  times,  and  inflecting 
them,  and  causing  them  to  select  them  for  themselves  and  inflect 
them,  when  they  have  heard  him  sufficiently. 

As  for  example,  Heaut  1,  1.  Ego  vesperi  domwn  reverior^  I  re- 
turn home  at  evening ;  tu  vesperi  domum  reverteris^  thou  retumest 
home  at  evening ;  voe  vesperi  damum  revertimini,  ye  return  home  at 
evening ;  tu  vesperi  domum  revertebaris,  thou  didst  return  home  at 
evening;  not  vesperi  domum  revertebamur,  we  returned  home  at 
evening;  illi  vesperi  domum  revertentur,  nos  vesperi  domum  rever^ 

temur,  reversieramuSj  etc 
No.  13.— {Vol.  V.,  No.  1.]— 16^ 
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It  u  to  be  remembered  that  only  the  more  important  pomta  in  the 
grammar  are  usuallj  to  be  etudied ;  as,  in  etymologj,  the  declen- 
sion,  iiem  the  Chnus  wnninum^  item  the  ConfugaJ&oMS  verhomm  ; 
in  syntait,  barely  one  rule  move  than  ten :  as  1.  AdjecHvum  ei  Sub- 
itandvum^  etc.  2.  St^tanHinim  cum  tubstanUvo,  d.  DativoM  ad- 
<a«0tt»t,  ete.  4.  Ablative  easu  efferuntur^  etc  5.  JSUlativum  cum 
€Mtecedente^  etc.  6.  NcmtnaUvtu  praecedity  etc.  7.  Aetiva  verba  am- 
AMU  8.  Abhtivfis  initrumsntiy  etc.  0.  Quodlibet  verbum  adm/eUit 
dativum^  etc.  1 0.  InfiniHvi  adduntw,  etc  1 1 .  Acoumxtivtu  propnu$ 
toBUBy  etc;  item  about  Praepositiombut. 

These  portions  are  chiefly  to  be  practiced ;  with  the  rest,  the  boys 
most  not  be  too  soon  troubled,  delayed  or  discouraged,  since  tb^ 
can  learn  them  just  as  well  afterward,  when  they  have  come  to  the 
making  of  sentences,  when  they  can  well  and  quickly  learn  them  in 
small  portions  at  a  time,  thus  being  able  to  observe  for  themselves 
some  frudum  studU  grammattci^  not  without  pleasure  and  good 
hopes  for  the  future  When  they  have  eome  as  far  as  this,  then  the 
preceptor  may  take  up  the  remaining  more  difficult  parts,  bringing 
them  forward  as  supplementary,  and  explain  them  one  after  another, 
reading  them  over  often,  item  making  them  well  and  clearly  under- 
stood by  a  repeated  application  of  many  examples. 

When  the  grammar,  with  its  more  important  parts,  has  thus  been 
brought  to  an  end,  then  the  preceptor  is  to  take  up  the  author  once 
more  and  translate  him  according  to  tbe  sense,  each  scene  a  couple 
of  times,  and  then  to  go  on  immediately,  letting  the  boys  listen  only, 
until  he  observes  that  by  thus  listening  they  have  acquired  a  good 
halut  in  it ;  and  then  he  may  cause  them  to  translate  for  themselves, 
helping  them  at  once  when  they  fail. 

When  the  scholars  understand  the  author  ad  sensum,  then  may  fol- 
low exercises  in  style ;  or,  as  they  are  called,  argument  making,  that  is : 

The  preceptor  shall  first  for  some  four  weeks  himself  orally  make 
sentences  before  the  scholars,  all  in  imitation  of  Terentius,  from  the 
beginning  again;  shall  bid  the  boys  attend  closely,  and  repeat  to 
them  the  German  sentence,  ad  imitationem  mutatis  peraonii  item  tern- 
poribu8j  etc.  Immediately  after  this  he  is  to  proceed  and  give  an- 
other, as  long  as  the  lesson  lasts,  and  the  boys  are  only  to  listen  and 
observe  the  imitation  in  Terentius.  Such  sentences  should  be  at 
first  only  a  line  long,  or  shQuld  include  only  one  comma ;  but  may 
afterward  be  longer  and  longer,  of  two  or  three,  comnoMS,  etc.  At 
last  they  may  be  of  two  or  three  whole  periods ;  and  then  he  may 
carefully  explain  to  them  the  particuioB  connexionem, 

*  Tbete  are  tbe  beginningB  of  mice  from  Ihe  qmtaz  of  Mehncthon't  Latin  grammar. 
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Wken  this  oral  aenteuoe-iDakiiig  has  been  practiced  for  a  while, 
then  fireti  and  not  before,  may  he  proceed  to  written  sentencea,  and 
these  mast  for  the  most  part,  especially  in  the  beginning,  for  a  suf- 
ficient time,  be  only  for  imitation.  And  when  the  sentence  has  been 
dictated  he  is  to  cause  one  or  another  scholar  to  read  it  aloud,  and  to 
observe  whether  they  have  all  heard  and  written  correctly,  and  made 
the  right  distinctions.  Afterward  comes  correction ;  and  this  to  be 
not  silent,  but  aloud ;  not  with  a  pen  in  each  book,  (for  the  boys  can 
seldom  read  and  correctly  understand  such  blots,)  but  aloud.  And  it 
is  AuiBeient,  when  the  boys  are  many,  if  one  sentence  is  corrected  for 
some  four  of  them,  only  it  must  be  done  aloud,  that  the  others  may 
have  advantage  of  it 

When  the  boys  have  come  so  fitr,  he  may  begin  to  talk  Latin  with 
them ;  and  they  may  be  put  forward  er  claue  ^ammaUcae  TfrenU- 
ana,  into  a  higher  school  or  class,  as  Cieenmianam,  V%rg%lia»am^  etc^ 

Id  ]  573  appeared  a  school-plan*  for  all  the  Si^on  duohies,  forty- 
six  years  before  Kromayer's  School  System.  This  plan  was  in  many 
respects  diametrically  opposed  to  the  latter.  Grammar  was  put  first 
in  it,  learning  by  rote,  and  private  study  next,  etc.  It  is^  therefore, 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  Batich's  new  method  gave  great  oSense  in 
Weimar,  so  that  Kromayer,  at  the  end  of  his  report,  was  obliged  to 
add  that  this  new  organization  for  schools  did  not  contemplate  the 
.destruction  of  religion.f  **  Especially,^  he  continues,  '*  has  this  ex- 
cellent school  system  been  opposed  by  ill-disposed  or  ignorant  per- 
sons, as  if  there  was  concealed  behind  it  nothing  else  than  a  comip* 
tion  of  pure  learning,  and  apostacy  from  the  true  Lutheran  religion. 
Such  a  charge  is  entirely  baseless  and  false.**  He  refers  in  addition, 
to  the  fiict  that  *'  in  our  schools  the  Book  of  Concordance  itself,  which 
makes  the  Lutherans  differ  from  the  Calvinists  even  more  than  from 
the  Papists,  is  used  continually,  in  Qcrman  and  Latin,  in  a  manual 
prepared  for  the  purpose.** 

I  quote  so  much  from  Eromayer*8  report  to  show  that  Ratich  and 
hiB  followers  had  already  gone  far  enough  in  the  road  of  Hamilton 
and  Jacotot,  and  had  even  pushed  the  method  to  caricature.  For  ex- 
ample, Terence,  according  to  Kromayer*s  directions,  would  be  read 
three  times  in  German,  and  more  than  six  times  in  Latin.  The  Ger- 
man translation  had  to  be  as  literal  as  possible,  for  the  purpose ;  and 
if  this  were  so,  what  justiBcation  had  they,  for  causing  such  matter 
to  be  repeatedly  read  by  the  young  ? 

*  MectMid  fer  mtiNiginf  the  triTfai  acbooto  proposed  at  tiM  ▼Mtttlon.of  ehwcliM  mnd  idMolt 
vndtr  tin  dnkMlom  of  die  joanger  prlneee  of  Bazony.    Jem,  16^. 

t  aimilar  complslBta,  bat  witii  more  reoeoa,  were  BMde  aiefiMt  ItnnMeew,  Basedow,  eto., 
at  a  hier  period. 
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From  the  explanations  of  Katich  and  the  Ratichians,  of  the  method 
of  reading  Terence  with  the  boys,  I  shall  further  onlj  extract  a  couple 
of  strange  observations. 

The  teacher,  sajs  Ratich,  most  first  read  his  author  very  slowly, 
and  syllable-wise,  and  the  scholars  are  to  follow  in  silence,  reading 
after  him  in  their  books.  The  scholars  are  not  to  read  the  lessons 
over  by  themselves.*  After  the  lesson,  say  the  Ratichians,f  the  books 
are  to  be  left  in  school.  Only  the  more  advanced  scholars  are  to  be 
admitted  to  repetition.  '^  The  understanding  acts  of  itself  and  learns 
naturally,"  he  says  in  the  Articles,^  ^  but  only  when  the  teacher  is 
present  so  that  he  may  teach*  it  first.  If  the  pupil  is  himself  wise  and 
intelligent  enough  to  know  how  he  ought  to  learn  and  be  taught,  then 
he  needs  no  teacher.''  Yet  before  the  scholar  has  heard  any  thiug  of 
Latin  grammar,  the  teacher  is  to  read  with  him  a  portion  every  day, 
and  thus  fi^m  Monday  to  Friday,  to  go  over  a  space  which  is  to  be 
read  again  on  Saturday.  Thus  the  six  comedies  of  Terence  were  to 
be  read  within  six  weeks.§ 

We  shall  see  further  on  why  the  author  is  to  be  read  before  the 
grammar  is  studied. 

Having  thus  explained  one  instance  of  the  methods  of  instruction 
of  Ratich  and  his  followers,  I  proceed  to  the 

n.    Genbeal  Peinciplm 

Of  this  methodologist,  as  they  appear  in  the  ^'Articles"  and 
"Aphorisms,"  subjoined  to  the  "  Praxis." 

1.  ^  Every  thing  in  its  order ;  or,  the  course  of  nature.|  Since  na- 
ture uses  a  peculiar  method,  proper  to  herself,  with  which  the  under- 
standing of  men  is  in  a  certain  connection,  regard  must  be  had  to  it, 
also,  in  the  art  of  teaching ;  for  all  unnatural  and  violent  or  forcible 
teaching  and  learning  is  harmful,  and  weakens  nature." 

But,  had  Ratich  and  his  school  found  the  true  order  of  nature  ? 
Had  they,  for  instance,  in  teaching  Latin  ?  Were  they  not  forced,  in 
discipline,  to  adopt  methods  of  compulsion  and  beating,  quite  opposed 
to  the  sacred  motto  of  "  naturam  segui  /" 

2.  "Only  one  thing  at  a  time.^  Nothing  is  a  greater  hindrance  to 
the  understanding  than  to  undertake  to  learn  many  things  together 
and  at  once.    It  is  as  if  one  should  undertake  to  cook  pap,  fruit, 

*  Metbodiu,  146.    Abtente  praueptore  omnia  privata  rqtetitio  dimtnH  plant  (nUrdicta  Mf . 

tPnxui,168.  |Ib.p.  m. 

f  lb.  p.  164.    **Tbai  a  comedy  will  be  fiplahed  In  a  week,  at  one  tet  a  day.    Thie  ehowi 
Iww  mncb  promptneae  tbe  teacher  needa,  to  flniab  a  whole  aet  In  an  honr."    (Very  troe !}   * 

*  *  "  nntil,  In  aiz  weeka,  all  Terence  will  hare  been  read  and  ejqplained.  And  np  to  thia 
time  the  pupil  haa  hqard  nothing  of  Latin  grammar." 

I  lb.  pp.  179, 176.  lib.  pp.  179, 17Bb 
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meit^  milk  and  &h,  in  the  same  kettle.  But  things  should  be  takea 
up  orderly,  one  after  another,  and  one  thoroughly  dealt  with  before 
proceeding  to  the  next  In  each  language,  one  author  should  be 
studied  until  the  language  is  well  learned.  When  he  is  well  learned, 
and,  as  it  were,  well  swallowed  down,  others  may  be  read.  One 
should  undertake  nothing  new  until  that  which  preceded  it  has  been 
learned  thoroughly  and  sufficiently  for  all  purposes." 

Is  this  actually  according  to  the  ^  course  of  nature  V  Is  it  natural, 
if  one  has  lived  eight  months  on  pap  or  on  fish  alone,  just  as  Ratich's 
scholars  were  kept  at  Terence  eight  months,  and  more  too,  not  to  wish 
anything  else  to  eat  ?  Is  not  a  variety  of  reading  material  like  that 
in  the  valuable  reading  books  of  Jacobs,  much  more  agreeable  to  the 
"  course  of  nature  ?^  Just  as  we  do  not  eat  one  thing  altogether ; 
but,  for  example,  bread  with  meat ;  just  so  it  is  the  problem  of  the 
teacher,  not  to  lay  before  the  scholars  an  everlasting  and  wearisome 
monotony.  And,  ae  skilful  cooks  endeavor  to  find  out  what  viands 
go  together,  so  as  to  obtain  at  once  a  good  flavor  and  easy  digestion, 
just  so  roust  the  skilful  pedagogue,  even  within  the  same  term,  teach 
the  same  scholars  different  things,  such  as  may  serve  as  supplements 
to  each  other,  by  their  variety  may  keep  the  scholar  fresh  and  un- 
satisfied, and  at  the  same  time  may  healthily  nourish  his  mind.* 
And  the  rule,  **  one  should  undertake  nothing  new  until  that  which 
precedes  has  been  thoroughly  learned,*^  needs  this  addition :  in  pro- 
portion to  the  measure  of  ability  of  each  scholar. 

3.  **  Each  thing  should  be  often  repeated.  It  is  incredible,  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  one  thing.  For 
this  reason  it  is  that  only  one  and  the  same  material  is  to  be  handled, 
in  all  lessons,  both  forenoon  and  afternoon.  For  what  is  often  re- 
peated,  will  become  more  deeply  and  correctly  impressed  upon  the 
understanding.  But  if  one  goes  over  one  thing  once,  and  immedi- 
ately goes  on  to  another,  and  so  to  many  things,  one  after  another, 
none  of  them  will  be  learned  well,  and  the  understanding  will  be 
eonfttsed,  overstrained  and  weakened.'' 

This  is  like  the  previous  principle ;  and  like  it  suspicious,  if  moder- 
ation be  not  observed  in  the  practice  of  it 

4.  ^  Every  thing  first  in  the  mother  tongue.  For  the  scholar  must 
do  his  thinking  about  what  he  has  to  learn,  in  the  mother  tongue ; 
and  he  ought  not  to  have  any  further  trouble  about  the  language  of 
it"    "There  is  always  this  advantage,  that  if  knowledge  useful  and 

*  A  contemporary  hid  alrewly  mid, «  Tarlety  of  Icmom  may  be  of  two  kiode :  one  eon- 
Ibaed,  and  the  other  oiderly ;  this  laiC  Is  not  hurtfiil,  since  U  ia  directed  to  a  aingle  knowl- 
cdfc."    Onwenia,  IX 


^ 
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secessary  in  comnioii  life,  were  put  into  G^nnan  and  learned  ai  it^ 
every  one,  whatever  hie  buaineBB,  could  aoqnire  a  much  better  hDewl<- 
edge  of  it,  because  he  could  guide  himself  and  eipress  himself  better 
in  all  matters  connected  with  it.  How  important  this  would  be  in 
religion  and  government,  and  in  human  life  generally,  will  easily  be 
imagined,  if  we  reflect  what  a  miserable  condition  of  ignorance  and 
inexperience  is  most  usuaL'' 

'^After  the  mother  tongue,  then  the  other  languages."* 

The  importance  of  this  article  is  clear.  It  aims  at  the  restoration 
of  the  mother  tongue  to  its  proper  rights,  and  at  the  removal  of  the 
sharp  distinction  between  the  Latin  learned  and  the  unlatinixed  laity, 
and  of  the  demand  that  the  latter  shall  be  educated,  and  that  thd 
mother  tongue  be  the  vehicle  of  their  education. 

What  germs  of  good,  but,  from  after  abuses,  of  evil  too  I 

5.  ^  Every  thing  without  compulsion.'^f 

a.  ^  Boys  can  not  be  whipped  into  learning  or  wishing  to  learn. 
By  compulsion  and  blows  youth  are  disg^ted  with  their  studies, 
so  that  study  becomes  hateful  to  them.  Moreover,  this  is  contrary  to 
nature.  For  boys  are  accustomed  to  be  flogged  for  not  remembering 
what  has  been  taught  them ;  but  if  you  had  taiight  them  rigrfatly  the^ 
would  have  remembered  it,  and  you  would  not  have  needed  the 
blows.  And  that  they  should  atone  for  your  errors,  because  you  did 
not  use  the  right  method  of  teaching,  is  too  great  an  injustice.  Abo, 
the  human  understanding  is  so  made  that  it  must  have  pleasure  in 
learning  what  it  is  to  remember ;  and  this  pleasure  you  destroy  with 
your  anger  and  blows.  But  as  to  what  belongs  to  morals,  mor9$f  and 
virtue,  there  is  a  diflferent  rule.  'Foolishness  is  bound  up  in  the 
heart  of  a  child,  but  the  rod  of  correction  will  drive  it  far  from  bim,^  ae 
Solomon  says. 

I.  The  pupil  should  not  be  frightened  at  the  teacher,  bat  should 
hold  him  in  love  and  reverence.  Thia  follows  of  itself  from  the 
foregoing.  For  if  the  teacher  rightly  ezeroises  his  office,  it  will 
not  fail  but  that  the  boy  shall  take  up  a  love  fi>r  him  and  for 
his  studies. 

|A11  the  work  comes  upon  the  teacher.  For  he  has  to  read  and 
explain,  and  in  the  mother  tongue  too ;  yet  this  is  mueh  easier  than 
the  work  formerly  usual  in  the  schools^  For  he  has  not  to  plague 
himself  with  hearing,  ezaminiag  and  whipping,  but  eonduote  his 
lessons  in  a  decent  way,  and  is  sure  that  ho  will  gather  fruit  from 
them ;  for  this  can  not  fail  him  if  he  only  does  rightly  the  office  of 
tisacher,  and  pursues  the  pr(^per  method. 

'Pnudi,p.  18S.  tP.iaSL  tP.JM. 


*Tke  teaober  must  da  notfafog  but  teach.  To  maintain  disoipUnd 
belongs  to  the  school  offidafa,  •  •  *  *  ^^  ^^^^  ^y^^  pupil  can 
not  eottlract  a  repugoanoe  to  his  teacher,  but  may  love  him  more  and 
more ;  which  has  much  efficiency  in  learning.** 

These  doctrinea  again  are  forerunners  of  the  later  pedagogy.  If 
the  <^idren  leam  nothing,  the  teacher  must  take  all  the  blame ;  for 
according  to  Balich's  method  they  must  make  progress^  without  any 
doubt  at  all ;  a  Meicniy  can  be  carved  out  of  any  block.  If  the 
earlier  pedagogy  was  hard-hearted  and  Orbilian,  here  there  appeared 
a  tendency  diametrically  opposite;  a  fear  of  losing  the  children's 
love,  even  by  the  conscientious  enforcement  of  justice.f  To  make  up 
for  this,  it  is  not  the  teacher,  but  the  school  officer,  who  is  to  ad- 
minister punishment — ^as  the  Jesuits  used  to  inflict  bodily  punishment 
not  by  a  Jesuit,  but  by  some  one  not  a  member  of  the  order. 

6.  *'  Nothing  must  be  learned  by  rote.^  Reason :  such  is  the  in- 
dication of  nature ;  otherwise  violence  is  done  to  the  understanding ; 
and  accordingly,  experience  shows  us  that  any  one  who  applies  him- 
self much  to  learning  by  rote,  loses  much  in  understanding  and  intel- 
lectual keenness.  For  if  the  understending  is  occupied  with  the  words^ 
it  has  not  room  rightly  to  consider  the  things.  It  is  unnecessary,  too» 
and  can  be  accomplished  by  better  means ;  that  is,  when  a  thing  has 
been  well  impressed  upon  the  mind  by  frequent  repetition,  the 
memory  of  it  will  follow  of  itself  without  any  pains.*^§ 

Here  is  an  indication  of  the  origin  and  tendency  of  the  method. 
Earlier  pedagogues  base  every  thing  upon  learning  by  rote,  without 
regard  to  the  understandiDg  of  what  they  learned ;  but  now  the  un- 
derstanding is  to  be  substituted  for  the  memory.  Ratich's  school  had 
as  little  regard  as  many  of  the  later  pedagogues,  for  the  intimate 
connection  between  imagination  and  the  memory,  by  which  the 
former  grasps  the  images  which  the  latter  retains  and  either  purposely 
or  arbitrarily  reproduces.) 

*  Prucis,  p.  no.  tlie  Pntxit  reeommeiids  the  nme,  p.  167.  **AII  thoutd  b«  done  with  Jii- 
dfehnii  words MdftCoaBfciuiiic«pl6utBt,  jet  grave;  not  with  blows  and  hanhneK  If  any 
case  demande  eerere  dtoeipUne,  it  ahoald  be  pat  Into  the  banda  of  the  achool  authorities. 

t  We  have  observed  above  that  the  complaint  was  made  In  KOthen,  that  Batieh's  schools 
were  deaeteat  In  disclpUos. 

t  P.  lS0b  The  Pfssii,  p.  109^  asTS, "  Examtee  your  scholars,  whether  thej  are  ready  In  the 
colligations  and  deelensioas,  but  always  from  the  boolc,  and  not  from  memory ;  neither 
most  the  papU  be  allowed  to  recite  the  Inflections  from  memory."(l) 

f  **  Fbr  the  real  memory  of  an  object  dependi  hnmediateiy  upon  the  knowledfe  of  It.'* 
Mrthodos,  146.  **  The  proceeding  should  be  from  the  tnteUeet  to  the  memory ;  and  never  the 
soBirsry.*'  Pnutls»  164.  **  Mature  has  been  constrained  In  thie;  that  the  boys  havs  been 
nnie  to  learn  by  rote,  and  entirely  by  themselves,  without  the  aid  of  the  preeeptor, 
what  they  do  not  underataad."  Orawer,  29.  He  also  aaya,  **  The  locaiis  mamoria  Is  entirely 
forbidden ;  that  is,  rememberbi(  any  thing  by  means  of  certain  figures  set  in  a  certain  order 
and  so  rcUiosd."  I  P.  186. 
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Connected  with  this  rule  is  another  one,  that  the  children  are  to 
have  their  hours  of  recreation ;  indeed  that  no  two  lessons  are  to 
come  imroediatel  J  together.  Chiefly  .hecause  ^  this  method  of  teach- 
ing depends  upon  reading,  and  the  hearing  becomes  wearied  more 
easily  than  the  other  senses ;"  and  because  ^  each  scholar  must  listen 
and  remain  silent"*  During  the  lesson  he  must  not  speak  nor  ask 
questions,  in  order  not  to  disturb  his  fellow  scholars,  and  because  the 
lesson  can  not  otherwise  be  finished  in  time.  If  he  has  any  thing  to 
ask,  he  must  ask  it  after  the  lesson. 

lliat  such  a  continued  silent  listening  to  reading  was  a  most  un- 
natural constraint  upon  the  hojs,  is  indirectly  here  confessed  by  the 
Ratichians  themselves  in  recognizing  this  fiitigue.  Comenius,  who 
gives  us  a  short  description  of  Ratich's  method,f  mentions,  that  if  the 
scholars  are  made  to  observe  a  Pythagorean  silence,  the  teacher  must 
labor  in  vain,  for  all  power  of  attention  is  destroyed  in  the  former. 

7.  ^Mutual  conformity  in  all  things.^ 

^  In  all  languages,  arts,  and  sciences,  there  must  be  a  conformity, 
both  as  to  the  method  of  teaching,  books  used,  and  precepts  given, 
as  &r  as  possible.  The  German  grammar,  for  instance,  must  agree 
with  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek,  as  far  as  the  idioms  of  the  languages 
will  permit.  For  this  is  a  valuable  help  to  the  understanding,  *  * 
and  gives  perspicacity,  when  one  sees  how  one  language  agrees  with 
others  and  differs  from  them." 

This  points  toward  a  general  grammar,  by  teaching  that  the 
grammar  of  each  language  is  to  be  divided  into  two  portions,  the 
universal  and  the  particular.  This  is  certainly  right  in  part  In 
learning  a  new  language,  we  very  soon  distinguish  its  agreements  with, 
and  differences  from,  the  mother  tongue. 

8.  g  ^  First  a  thing  by  itself,  and  afterward  the  explanation  of  the 
thing. 

No  rule  can  be  given  before  the  material  for  it — ^the  author  or  the 
language — has  been  given.  This  appears  entirely  absurd,  but  expe- 
rience shows  that  it  is  entirely  true.  For  what  can  one  understand 
in  any  language,  who  has  read  nothing  in  any  author  of  it,  though 
he  be  all  stuffed  full  of  rules  ?  He  must  at  last  come  to  this,  that 
either  in  one  author  or  in  many,  one  after  another,  and  with  freqnent 
repetition,  he  learns  to  understand  the  rules  and  make  them  useful. 

*  p.  m.    » In  the  diieiple  a  Pythaforeao  Blleoce."    P.  176. 

t  Opp.  did.  2, 80, 100.  *'  This  maxim  Impotrt  apon  the  teacher  ui  lalnlne,  oseleM,  t«i»- 
tloas  lahor."  "A  haman  helog  !•  not  a  mere  paaatre  lof  from  which  70a  are  to  carve  out  a 
■tatae ;  U  it  a  Ilvinf  figure,  forming,  reforming,  deforming  itaeif." 

:  P.  187.  f  P.  188,  elo. 
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What  need,  therefore,  had  he  to  plague  himself  in  Tain  beforehand 
with  the  rales  ?  Rules  without  material  confuse  the  mind.  Let  any 
one  remember  for  himself  whether  all  his  life  long  he  has  found  in 
his  reading  all  the  examples  which  he  was  obliged  to  learn  with  great 
pains  in  the  grammar.  As,  for  instance,  the  patronymics ;  how  they 
martyr  the  poor  boys,  and  yet  are  seldom  used ;  therefore  it  is  an 
absurd  thing  that  the  grammar  should  first  be  beaten  into  them  and 
that  they  should  learn  the  language  for  the  first  time  afterward. 
Get  your  corn  before  you  trouble  yourself  about  a  sack.  Get  money 
before  you  buy  a  purse  to  put  it  in.  Rules  are  not  of  use  for  a  pre- 
paration, nor  for  a  guide ;  but  for  the  fixation  of  what  has  been 
learaed.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  other  uses  of  rules,  nobody 
can  remember  that  they  gave  him  any  help  at  the  beginning,  and 
prepared  him  to  acquire  the  language  more  rapidly.  Practice  and 
experience  teach  us  that  any  such  speculation  is  empty." 

^A  basis  of  material  must  have  been  laid  in  the  mind,  before  the 
rules  can  be  applied  to  it.'*  To  the  observation  that  in  the  grammar 
the  rules  are  furnished  with  examples,  RaUch  answers,  that,  notwith- 
standing, the  rules  are  useless ;  because  they  are  insufficiently  scraped 
together  out  of  the  most  various  authors,  and  are  uninteresting.  And 
in  the  ** Articles  "  he  says :  "All  sorts  of  examples  come  together  from 
all  sorts  of  authors,  like  mixed  fodder  in  a  manger ;  but  no  such 
means,  with  no  connection  within  itself,  can  lay  a  good  foundation 
and  lead  into  the  peculiarities  of  a  language.''* 

These  are  the  grounds  upon  which  Ratich  and  his  followers  require 
the  reading  of  some  select  author,  and  that  the  grammar  shall  be  de- 
veloped out  of  that  author.  At  the  first  it  may  seem  strange  that 
Radch  should  cite  here  the  instance  of  geometry.  Oral  instruction, 
he  says,  would  be  of  little  use  in  this  study,  if  the  teacher  should  not 
display  before  his  scholars  some  actual  body  or  drawing  on  the  black- 
board, an  obtuse  or  acute  angle,  a  circle,  etc  But  this  illustration 
will  be  found,  upon  nearer  examination,  quite  correct  He  expresses 
himself  entirely  in  agreement  with  our  eighth  "Article,''  thus,  "  that  it  is 
unnatural  to  occupy  oneself  with  the  accidentals  of  the  thing  before  the 
thing  itself  f  This  principle  admits  of  a  wide  application  in  teaching, 
and  is  of  great  importance  and  truth,  if  it  is  not  pushed  to  caricature. 

9.  "  Every  thing  by  experience,  and  investigation  of  parts."^ 

The  Latin  aphorism  is  neater :  Per  inducHanem  et  experimentum 

O0?flt<l.l 

'  p.  193. 

t^  oamlna,  mecident3M  rti  prhu  quam  rem  iptiam  quaenre  pronuM  abtonum  ei  obtwrditm 
videtmr.    And  in  Uie  Praxis,  p.  175,  Ne  modu»  rei  ante  rem. 

IP-IM.  Ip.  173. 
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No  rule  or  idea  is  admissible  which  is  not  based  upon  new  ihreso 
tigation  and  founded  upon  good  proof^  whether  or  not  many,  or  all, 
have  written,  or  believed  so  or  so  about  it  For  it  is  assured  cer- 
tainty which  »  needed,  and  this  can  bj  no  means  be  founded  upon 
authority.  In  this  way  there  is  no  poesibiUty  of  foilure.*  No  au- 
thority is  admissible,  therefore,  unless  traced  to  its  original  reasons. 
Neither  has  established  prescription  any  validity ;  for  it  gives  no  cer- 
tainty. 

The  Latin  phrase,  ^Per  induetumem  et  experimmtum  omnm^ 
shows  almost  conclusively  that  Bacon  had  had  an  influence  upon 
Batich.  Whether  or  not  the  latter  was  in  England  when  Bacon's 
first  work  appeared,  "^  indaction  ^  was  Bacon's  shibboleth.  Ratich's 
radicalism  8f4)ear»most  slarongly  in  this ;  and  the  motto  of  bis  sdiool 
books,  ^Veiustas  eessii^  ratio  vieit,^^  proves  the  same — as  if  vetuitas 
and  ratio  were  opposite  I  In  combating  the  prevailing  servile  regard 
for  antiquity,  however,  he  threw  away  the  good  with  the  bad.  It  is 
the  past  which  must  be  the  foundation  of  the  future. 

The  later  Methodians  became  infected  with  a  stupid  self-esteem 
and  undervaluataon  of  the  ancients.  In  iact,  however,  the  ancients 
had  full  authority,  with  both  Raitich  and  the  Ratichians ;  which  is 
shown  by  the  important  part  which  Terence  played  in  their  schemes. 

The  above  quoted  report  of  Jungius  and  Helwig  agrees  with  this 
statement  Jungius  was  bom  in  1587  at  Lubeck,  and  was  in  turn 
professor  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  medicine,  at  Giessen,  Ros- 
tock, and  Helmstadt;  and  died  in  1057,  at  Hambui^,  while  rector 
of  the  gymnasium  there,  and  professor  of  physics  and  logic.  Among 
his  numerous  writings  I  find  nothing  except  this  report,  of  a  peda 
gogical  character. 

With  Helwig  it  is  otherwise.  He  was  bom  in  1581,  at  Sprendlin- 
gen,  south  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  studied  at  Marburg,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  master  in  1509,  in  his  eighteenth  year.  In 
1605  he  was  established  at  Geissen,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  there  in  1610.  He  died  as  early  as  1617,  in  his  thirty-sixth 
year,  apparently  in  consequence  of  overwork.  Helwig  was  an  extra- 
ordinarily learned  man.  He  spoke  Hebrew  as  well  as  his  mother 
tongue  ;^  wrote  grammars  cd  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  and  Syrian ; 

*  Nan  igUur  ametorUaa  dtttituta  rationibuM  votool,  iMgiM  vwkutaa  fitiequam  pnuaihaU 

f  The  lune  motto  staods  bcfbra  hit  anlTeraal  lyttem  In  German :  **  preecription  ylekta,  ree* 
ion  orereomes,  troth  hi  recognised."  iChwknhmi  99rmkwimd,  Ytmunjt  ttteneiMtf,  Wakr' 
hHtptaixfind,) 

X  Baztorf  wrote, «« If  I  were  with  yon,  Helwig,  I  would  ttek  th0  dut  off  toot  6ft.*'  Thus 
njrtSehuppine,  Helwig't  eon-in-faiw. 
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a  Hebrew  aod  Oreek  school  lexicon)  and  many  etber  works.  He  was 
considered  one  of  the  moet  skillfol  teaohers  of  langnagee  of  his  daj  ;* 
and  had  a  new  method  for  teaching  languages  easily,  which  brought 
upon  him  much  derision  and  enmity.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he 
*  had  contrived  a  funnel  through  wkieh  he  could  poor  learning  into 
the  heads  of  yonth  as  they  pour  wine  into  a  cask  in  the  antttmn.^f 
Helwig's  report  npon  Ratich's  method  iq^eafed  only  three  yearn 
before  his  death.  This  learned  maa  had  adopted  Batieh's  views  witb 
gi«at  enthusiasm^  and  had  developed  them  with  remarkaMe  skill. 

I  shall  gpve  the  most  important  parts  of  this  report.  In  the  be- 
grinning  he  remarks,  that  Ratich  has,  '*by  diligent  refleotioii'  and  long 
practice,  discovered  a  valuable  method  by  which  good  arts  and  lan- 
guages can  be  taught  and  studied  more  easily,  quickly  and  correctly, 
than  has  been  usual  in  the  schools ;  and  that  he  has  been  for  thirteen 
years  pursuing  this  Christian  purpose.^ 

According  to  Batich's  method  it  is  possible,  *^if  tl)e  proper  books 
are  provided  first,  as  well  fbv  the  old  as  weH  as  the  young,  to  teach 
or  to  learn  any  language,  with  pleasure  and  love,  better  than  the 
mother  tongue,  at  most  in  a  year,  and,  with  industry,  in  half  a  year, 
in  three  or  four  hours  daily."| 

*'  Ratich*s  method  is  more  practicable  in  arts  and  sciences,  than  in 
language;  since  arts  and  sciences  are,  by  their  nature,  consistent 
with  themselves,  while  the  languages,  on-  the  contrary,  by  long  use, 
have  contracted  many  incorrectnesses.'* 

Helwig  seems  to  consider  any  departure  firom  his  general  principles 
of  lai^ruage  as  much  of  an  incorrectness  as  any  maimed  or  distorted 
Latin  word  introduced  into  German. 

We  will  now  consider,  continoes  Helwig,  not  only  the  knowledge 
of  objects  of  instruction,  but  the  gift  of  teaching  likewise ;  but  not 
this  only,  Irowever. 

**  For  nature,"  he  says,  ^  does  much,  it  is  true ;  but  when  art  assists 
her,  her  work  as  much  more  certain  and  complete.  Therefore  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  an  especial  art  to  which  any  one  who 
desires  to  teach  can  adhere,  so  that  he  shall  not  teach  by  mere  opin- 
ion and  guess,  nor  by  native  instinct  alone,  but  by  the  rules  of  his 

I  111  II  I. 

t  fldiapphu,  *•  on  iebools,"  p.  ISS.  Hla  eptttph,  oa  the  eontmy ,  «IUI»  him, « ITovm  dMa^ 
Ueae  mUoret  iti/ormaiorfdieUnmut," 

t  Orawer*t  report,  (p.  21,)  mjn  that  Ratlch's  method  does  oot  diapente  with  labor,  bat  that 
imqairet  leaathan  htaretofon.  Be  mya, "  If  one,  in  golog  from  Jena  to  Leipaig,  goes  to 
Wcida,  tkm  to  Akenbayg,  tam  to  WelaaeSfelif,  and  fhenee  to  Ldpsif,  he  wHl  fee  there.  BoC 
If  another  cornea  to  him  and  mja,  *  I  wiU  abow  yoa  a  sarer  way,  that  ia,  bj  Naumbem  and 
Wetaaenfels  to  Leipalf,'  he  doea  not  mean  that  the  traTeler  can  go  to  Leipziff  without  labor, 
tat  only  witboat  aoparauoaa  and  nnneccamrj  bbor.'* 
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art ;  jtist  as  lie  who  would  speak  correctly,  by  the  rales  of  grammar ; 
and  he  who  would  sing  correcUy,  by  the  rules  of  singing."  This  art 
of  teaching  applies,  like  that  of  logic,  to  all  languages,  arts  and 
sciences ;  and  is  such  a  universal  art  of  teaching  as  Ratich's.  It  dis- 
cusses among  other  things,  ^  how  to  distinguish  among  minds  and 
gifts,  so  that  the  quicker  may  not  be  delayed,  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, those  who  are  by  nature  not  so  quick,  may  not  remain  behind ; 
how  and  in  what  order  to  arrange  the  exercises,  how  to  assist  the 
understanding,  how  to  strengthen  the  memory,  to  sharpen  the  intellect, 
without  violence  and  after  the  true  course  of  nature.  This  art  of 
teaching,  no  less  than  other  arts,  has  its  fixed  basis  and  certain  rules, 
founded  not  only  upon  the  nature  and  understanding,  the  memory  and 
the  whole  being  of  man,  but  also  upon  the  peculiarities  of  languages, 
arts,  and  sciences ;  and  it  admits  no  means  of  teaching  which  are  not 
deduced  from  sure  grounds,  and  founded  upon  proof.^ 

Helwig  argues  further  against  the  usual  unintelligent  learning  by 
rote,  and  translating  into  strange  languages ;  ^  the  requiring  what 
has  not  been  taught ;  the  remembering  what  is  not  understood ;  the 
practicing  what  has  not  been  learned."  Ratich  remedies  this,  relieves 
the  boys  from  their  misery,  and  puts  the  chief  labor  upon  the  teach- 
er, who,  however,  finds  it  easier  than  before,  ^  since,  if  he  is  not  fully 
master  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  language  or  art  which  he 
teaches,  still,  while  he  is  teaching  it  to  others,  he  himself,  becomes 
ready,  prompt,  and  thorough  in  it.*'  Under  the  usual  teaching,  the 
result  is  uncertain,  and  every  thing  must  be  done  by  guess.  **  Most 
persons,**  he  says,  ^  choke  themselves  upon  the  bitter  root,  even  to 
weariness,  before  they  can  get  the  least  taste  of  the  lovely  fruit ;  that 
is,  they  have  to  torment  and  plague  themselves,  before  they  can  see 
or  know  of  the  least  use  for  their  efforts.** 

Helwig  proceeds  to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  the  Latin ;  ^  as  every  such 
language  directly  injures  the  knowledge  of  the  mother  tongue,  and  as 
all  arts  and  sciences  may  be  easily  and  with  advantage  learned  in  the 
German  language.**  Men,  in  general,  have  no  need  of  Latin ;  "just 
as  if  Latin  were  the  only  measure  of  all  the  other  arts  and  sciences, 
and  the  only  means  of  attaining  them.** 

Thus  the  new  method  leaves  to  the  languages,  arts,  and  sciences, 
their  natural  freedom.  For,**  continues  Helwig,  ^  he  who  has  abjured 
the  tyranny  of  the  Latin,  may,  according  to  his  preferences  or  his 
necessities,  learn  one  or  another  language,  and  use  it,  or  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  one  single  art  or  science,  and  enrich  it  with  new  dis* 
coveries,  as  the  Greeks,  Hebrews,  and  others  have  done ;  who  would 
never  have  done  so  much  for  posterity  if  they  had  been  obliged  to 
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marfyr  themselveB  witli  the  grammar  as  many  years  as  oar  own 
youth.''  If  the  monopolizing  Latin  is  removed,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
even  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  would  be  attended  to. 

The  mother  tongue,  in  particular,  would  not  be  neglected ;  as  it 
has  great  excellencies,  and  ought  to  be  oorrecUy  and  systematically 
learned,  as  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  learned  their  native 
tongues.  ^Besides,"  says  Helwig,  ''it  is  a  dear  truth  that  all  arts 
and  sciences,  logic,  ethics,  political  economy,  mensuration,  medi- 
cine, drawing,  weighing,  astronomy,  architecture,  fortiOcation,  and  as 
many  more  as  there  are,  can  be  more  easily,  conveniently,  correcUy, 
thoroughly,  and  successfully  learned  and  taught  in  the  German  km- 
guage,  than  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  or  Arabic" 

In  order  to  introduce  Ratich's  method,  grammars  and  compends 
must  be  prepared  according  to  it,  and  *^  books  of  roots  and  words." 

In  conclusion,  Helwig  recommends  the  subject  to  princes  and  au- 
thorities, parents  and  teachers. 

I  can  scarcely  say  how  many  of  the  principles  of  the  modem 
Hethodians,  and  of  their  views,  appear  in  this  report  Polemics 
against  the  usual  method  of  instruction,  against  the  tyranny  of  Latin, 
against  mechanical  learning  by  rote,  and  neglect  of  the  understand- 
ing ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  promise  of  a  new,  easy,  brief  and 
certain  method  of  instruction,  by  whose  aid  both  scholar  and  teacher 
would  be  spared  fatigue  and  doubt,  which  made  but  tittle  requisition 
upon  the  teacher ;  the  bringing  forward  of  the  understanding,  and 
the  low  estimate  of  the  memory ;  the  equalizing  of  the  Greek,  He- 
brew, ^.,  with  the  Latin ;  and  especially  the  requisition  that  the 
mother  tongue  should  be  reinstated  in  its  rights,  and,  still  more,  that 
it  should  be  learned  ^  correctly  and  systematically." 

Grawer's  report  (of  Jena)  upon  Ratich,  is  chiefly  directed  against 
the  opponents  of  the  new  method.  Objections  had  been  heard,  just 
as  they  are  to-day,  if  any  thing  new  is  sought  to  be  introduced  in  the 
school  system.  He  says,  *'  Do  you  ask,  has  nobody,  up  to  this  time, 
known  how  to  teach  youth  languages  correctly  ?  Did  our  forefathers 
know  nothing  about  it  ?  Is  the  art  now  for  the  first  time  discov- 
ered V*  Grawer  answers,  ''is  it  true  that  the  method  of  instructing 
youth  in  languages,  is  so  incapable  of  improvement  ?  When  music 
has  risen  to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  within  the  last  eighty  years, 
from  so  small  a  beginning,  and  yet  have  our  fore&thers  left  no  im- 
provements to  be  made  in  didactics  ?" 

These  questions  were,  however,  occasioned  by  Ratich's  too  violent 

Orawtr,  68. 
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attacks  upcm  the  accepted  meUiod  of  teaohing,  and  his  extravagant 
yaluatioQ  of  his  own. 

The  second  objection  was,  that  if  learning  should  be  taught  in  the 
German  language,  it  would  become  altogether  too  common,  so  that 
all  without  distinction,  would  be  learned,  and  tibe  rightful  learned 
men  would  fall  into  disrespect.  Learning,  answers  Grawer,  is  bound 
up  with  no  language,  although  there  is  a  belief  that,  absolutely  no 
one  can  be  learned  unless  he  understands  Latin  and  Greek  ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  that  if  any  one  knows  Latin  and  Greek,  even  if  he  knows 
nothing  elee  beBides,  he  is  a  very  learned  man.*  We  have  heard 
aomething  of  the  same  kind  in  our  own  times. 

Meyfart's  report  praises  especially  Ratich's  orthodox  Lutheranisniy 
and  says  that  he  omits  useless  studies,  and  substitutes  others.! 

Ratich's  lile  and  labors  are,  in  many  respects,  diametrically  op- 
posed to  those  of  Johannes  Sturm.  The  latter  succeeded  in  every 
thing,  because  he  labored  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and,  therefore,  had 
the  support  of  the  age.  He  was  only  the  head  master  among  many 
who  pursued  the  same  design  with  him.  Upon  this  purpose  Sturm 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  clearly  and  steadily,  and  followed  it  resolutely  and 
earnestly.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  Ratich's  ideas  were  new  and 
unintelligible,  and  even  irritating  to  his  contemporaries.  He  had  sa- 
gacity enough  to  perceive  the  wants  of  the  systems  in  vogue,  but  not 
enough  to  remedy  them.  He  indicated  many  improvements,  but 
only  shadowed  them  forth  in  general  principles.  If  he  undertakes  to 
work  out  any  of  his  principles,  to  put  them  in  practice  in  the  school, 
he  shows  himself  entirely  confused  and  incompetent.  Trusting  in  his 
principles,  he  promised  what  his  practical  incapacity  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  perform ;  and  thus,  even  with  his  well-wishers,  he  ap- 
peared a  charlatan.  This  conflict  between  his  ideal  and  his  want  of 
skill  for  the  realization  of  it,  made  him  unsuccessful,  and  in  this  he  is 
a  characteristic  forerunner  of  the  later  Methodians,  especially  of  Pes- 
talozzi.  Sturm,  as  a  man  skillful  in  his  calling,  known  and  recognized 
by  his  age,  was,  on  the  contrary,  successful. 

Ratich's  works  are  in  Latin,  diffuse  to  tediousness,  and  pedantic  m 
structure  and  style.  Those  of  his  followers  are  sometimes  in  Ger- 
man, but  singularly  interlarded  with  Latin  words,  showing  that  they 
were  still  under  the  *^  tyrannical  dominion"  of  that  language. 

•  Grarwer,  €3-66. 

1 1  omit  what  Mejfiirt  sajrt  about "  IngtrumaUa  imMrvitntia  and  4irigaitia,"  M  «faMiire. 
**JS7  aieana  of  the  focmer,"  be  aaTti  "  aU  can  be  learned  vrhlch  will  enable  one  to  attain  to  a 
knowledge  of  things  and  of  langnaf  e ;  and  to  the  power  of  eflTectiTe  labor ;  and  it  rherefora 
conslrted,  partly  in  knowing  and  partly  in  laborijqg."  This  sounds  very  much  like  Bacon 
Aa  hutntmenta  dirigentia^  he  names,  eutaetica^  epintemonica^  mnemoniaf  glotsodidaetitfh 
fraseodidacticaf  noenuUiGodidaetieOy  organicodidaetica. 
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WVBXM  or  AND  BSLATDtO  TO  RaTICR. 

Baticb  wnto  muy  bodn,  of  wbioh  tiie  fiollowing  ]uit6  oonra  to  my  knowledge : 

1.  UniveTwl  KnoyolopflBdis  for  Ralioh's  Didaetios.  KotheOf  1619.  Hiis  is 
apparently  the  Mine  with  the  AUmnUrweiauf^  nmek  der  Lekrart  Ratiehii^ 
1619.  Thia  EnoyolopBdia  oontaioa  13  pagea  of  almoet  nothtng  eieept  de6iiiliaiia 
of  Uurty-two  litaEary  aUidiea.  For  example:  ^What  ia  BnoyolopBdia?  Ant, 
It  is  the  oooFM  of  riffhtly  imtnictiiig  the  hnmaa  mind  in  all  things  wbioh  can  be 
known.  How  ia  it  divided  7  Ana.  Into  dogmatics  and  didaotioa.  What  is  dog- 
matics f    Am.    It  »  the  system  uf  metbodicAily  explaining  stndies.^ 

At  the  end  is  given  the  following  syoop"* : 

Enoyolopttdia  is  divided  into  two  ports :  into 
Didaetica,  of  and        Dogmatios,  which » either 

which  elsewhere,      r * \ 

lUiberal,  (Technology.)  Liberal. 


Real.  InstroflMntal. 


/- 


IXvine,  (theology.)  Human.        of  reason,  (]ogio.)  of  speech. 

/  *  ^  (rhetoric, 

Jnrtsprndenoe,  Phikisophy.  po^^i'yi 

Medicine.      /■  ■  ,  » ^        grammar.) 

Contemplative.  Active. 

(Metaphysics,  Physics,  Mathematics,)  (Ethics,  PbUUes,  Bccmomics.) 

/ " X 

Pare.  Mixed. 

(Arithmetic,  (Geometry.)  (Mnaio,  Astronomy, 

Cosmography,  Optics.) 

2.  Universal  Grammar  for  Ratksh's  didactics :  Kothen,  1619.  (This  appeared 
in  Latin,  German,  Italian  and  French.)    Dke  the  Enoyck)p6Ddia,  it  is  in  cate- 

'  chetiea]  form,  and  has  twenty  pages,  mostly  of  de6nitions.  For  example :  ^  What 
is  grammar?  Aju.  Grammar  is  tlie  system  instrumental  for  correct  speeoh. 
How  many  things  are  to  be  considered,  relating  to  correct  speech  f  Ant.  Two ; 
essence,  and  attribute.  What  ia  the  es^nce  of  correct  speech  7  Ant.  The  es- 
sence of  correct  speech  is  its  agreement  with  approved  aothors,''  etc. 

To  this  catechism  is  added  a  tabulated  view  of  the  Latin  conjugations  and  de- 
densiona.  Both  the  EncyckipsMiia  and  the  Grammar  are  little  enough  adapted 
to  give  a  knowledge  of  Batich's  method. 

3.  The  new  method  of  instruction  of  Ratich  and  the  Ratichians :  by  Johannea 
Rhenins.    Leipsic,  1626.    This  collection  includes: 

1.  W.  Ratich's  general  introdaction  to  the  method  of  learning  languages. 

2.  The  Praxis,  imd  description  of  the  method,  (in  Latin,)  which  may  serve 

as  a  model  for  other  langnaoes :  by  certain  Ratichians. 

3.  Principles  on  which  the  Ratichian  system  is  chiefly  founds. 

Rhenias  says,  in  his  prefooe,  that  he  received  these  three  treatises  from  the 
hand  of  his  friend  Ratich,  and  that  two  of  them  are  by  fellow-laborers  of  his  at 
Augibnrg.  My  respected  friend  Herr  Rector  Vomel  of  Frankfort,  has  been  kind 
enough  to  communicate  them  to  me ;  they  are  of'great  importance  for  understand- 
ing the  peculiarities  of  Raticb*s  method.    I  have  quoted  from  all  of  them. 

Besides  the  manuals  under  the  above  heads  1  and  2,  Ratich  published  the  fol- 
lowing books,  mentioned  by  Jocher,  Schwan  and  Massmann.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  them,  although  I  went  for  that  purpose  to  Kothen,  where  they 
appeared. 

New  Didaetica.    1619. 

Rhelorie. 

Physios. 

Melaphysras. 

Compendium  of  Latin  Grammar. 

CompeBdioro  of  Logio.    1621. 

Practice  in  Qreek.    1620. 

Little  maanal  for  banners. 

To  each  of  these  titles  ai«  added  the  wonb  ^  for  Batnlt'a  BidaetkM.'* 

4.  Memorial  presented  to  die  CiernMi  FliUpasl  DitimUkn  Ku^iimatlApaik- 
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fort,  27Ui  and  2dth  May,  1612.    This  memMul  exists  in  manuscript  in  the  dty 
archives  of  Frankfort. 

To  these  works  of  Ratioh  are  to  be  added  the  fdkywing  works  expressing  the 
opinions  of  his  oontemporaries: 

5.  Short  report  on  the  didactics,  or  art  of  teaching,  of  Wolfgang  Ratkih.  In 
which  he  gives  directions  how  the  languages,  arts  and  sciences  may  be  learned 
more  easily,  quickly,  correctly,  certainly  and  completely,  than  has  heretofore  been 
the  case.  Written  and  published  by  Christopher  Helwig,  Doctor  of  Sacred 
Theology,  and  Joachim  Jung,  Philosopher ;  both  professors  at  GKessen.  Printed 
in  tlie  year  1614. 

This  report  I  received,  as  also  the  subsequent  works,  through  my  friend  Profes- 
sor Massniann,  who  reprinted  them  with  valuable  remarks,  in  part  1  of  vol  7, 
for  1827,  of  Schwann's  Independent  Tear-book  for  German  common  schools. 

6.  Report  on  the  didactics,  or  art  of  teaching,  of  Wolfgang  Ratich.  In  which 
he  gives  directions  how  youth  can  learn  languages  very  easily  and  quickly,  with- 
out special  constraint  or  wearisomeness.  Composed  and  written  by  request,  by 
sevend  professors  of  the  University  of  Jena,  in  which  also  various  idle  and  use- 
less questions  are  answered.    Jena,  1714. 

At  the  end  of  the  report  are  the  names  of  A.  Grawer,  Doctor  and  professor  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Zaoharias  Bendel,  Doctor  of  philosophy  and  medicine  and 
public  professor.  Balthasar  Gualtbenis,  professor  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
languages.  M.  Michael  Wolfius,  public  professor  of  physics.  I  have  quoted 
from  Grawer. 

7.  Report  on  the  new  method,  as  it  has  been  put  in  practice  in  the  instruction 
of  youth  in  the  schools  of  the  principality  of  Weimar ;  both  in  the  German 
classes  and  in  the  classes  in  Latin  grammar.  Composed  by  Johannes  Kromayer, 
court  chaplain  there,  under  the  General  Superintendency.  Weimar :  J.  Wdd- 
ner,  1619. 

For  this  important  work  also  I  am  obliged  to  the  kindness  of  Herr  Professor 
Massmaun,  who  found  them  in  the  library  at  Munich. 

8.  Humble  relation.  On  the  system  of  instruction  of  Herr  Wolfgang  Ratich, 
put  into  the  hands  of  his  excellency  the  Chancellor  and  High  Councilor  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Sweden,  at  Gross-Sommerda,  March  15, 1634.  Signed,  at  the  con- 
clusion, in  these  words:  Signed,  at  Erfurt,  March  10,  1634.  Hieronymus 
BrUckner,  Doctor ;  Johannes  Matthaus  Meyfiirt ;  Stephanus  Ziegler,  Doctor  of 
Sacred  Theology. 

This  Relation,  which  was  addressed  to  the  Chancellor  Oxenstiem,  was  printed  by 
Herr  Director  Dr.  Niemeyer  in  his  examination  programme,  Halle,  1840 ;  where 
he  has  also  made  valuable  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  Ratich.  The  original 
Relation  Is  preserved  in  the  ducal  libary  at  Crtitha.  Among  the  contributions 
just  referred  to,  is  an  abstract  of  one  of  Ratich's  works,  also  found  at  Gotha, 
with  the  tiUe :  ^*  The  universal  system  of  a  Christian  school,  and  how  to  establish 
and  maintain  it,  in  the  true  and  natural  liiith,  and  in  harmony  of  language,  out 
of  the  Holy  Divine  writings,  Nature  and  Language,  according  to  the  educational 

system  of  Ratich.      Written   by  .      Ratiehii  sym&o/um,   Oewoknheit 

ver»chwind,  Vemui^t  uherwindj  Wahrheit  platz-find.     Kranichfeld,  1632." 

In  three  other  programmes  by  Dr.  Niemeyer,  of  the  years  1841,  1842  and 
1843,  his  interesting  communications  respecting  Ratich  aro  continued.  I  have 
quoted  the  programme  of  1840  as  "  Niemeyer  A,"  the  second  as  "  Niemeyer 
B,"  the  third  as  **  Niemeyer  C,"  and  the  fourth  as  "  Niemeyer  D." 

In  programmes  A  and  D,  Dr.  Niemeyer  cites,  among  others,  the  following 
important  works  relative  to  Ratich : 

Brief  account  of  a  celebrated  teacher  of  the  last  century,  Wol^|;ang  Ratichius. 
By  J.  C.  Forster :  Halle.    Printed  by  Michaelis,  1782. 

Didactic  accrued  interest;  or,  certain  meditations,  and  decrees  of  wise  men 
cited  under  each ;  whence  clearly  appears  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the  method 
commonly  called  the  Ratichian.  By  M.  J.  Blooins,  of  the  school  at  Magde- 
burg, 1621. 

OMinanoe  of  the  honorable  Council  of  the  City  of  Magdeburg,  relative  to  the 
didactioB  of  Herr  Wolfoing  Ratich.    Magdeburg,  1641. 

Hientssch's  Weekly  Journal  of  the  common  schools.    VoL  1,  Koi.  6  to  8. 

Ratich's  new  and  much  needed  method.    Halle,  1615. 

Vookerodt  Programme,  by  Bvenioa.    Gotha,  1724. 


Tfl.     JOHN  AMOS  G0MENIU8. 

[IVuihtod  fcr  tW  Ammhta.  Joamal  of  EdoMtUm,  flom  Um  GemaB  of  Karl  tod  RaQmor.J 


JoHANN  Amos  CoMXNros  was  born  at  ComDia*  in  Moravia,  in 
1592.  He  early  lost  his  parents,  and  his  guardians  so  neglected  him 
that  he  only  b^^n  Latin  in  his  seventeenth  year.  He  says  this  neg- 
lect of  his  instruction,  by  which  he  suffered  so  much,  mode  him  early 
sympathize  with  others  in  the  like  condition.f  He  afterward  studied 
in  different  places,  especially  at  Herbom  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau, 
where  Alsted  was  his  instructor.  This  man,  a  reformed  theologian,^ 
and  an  adherent  of  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht,  was  the  author  of  many 
theological,  philosophical,  and  pedagogical  works ;  he  was  also  a  Mil- 
lenarian,  and  must  have  had  an  influence  upon  Comenius  in  the  most 
different  direcUons.§  Returning  to  his  native  country  in  1614,  Co- 
menius became  rector  of  the  school  at  Prerau,  and  in  1618  preached 
at  Fulneck,!  which,  since  1480,  had  been  the  chief  seat  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Brethren,  and  of  the  Waldenses  who  had  fled  to  them.  Here 
he  busied  himself  in  overseeing  the  schools,  and  working  upon  school 
books ;  but  lost  his  manuscriptB  when  the  Spaniards  took  Fulneck,  in 
1621. 

In  1624  all  the  evangelical  preachers  in  the  Austrian  dominions 
received  an  order  to  leave  the  country,  by  which  Comenius  lost  hia 
place.  He  then  remained  in  the  mountain  country  of  Bohemia  with 
Baron  Sadowski  von  Slaupna,  whose  children  a  certain  Stadianus  in- 
structed, for  whom  Comenius  wrote  a  brief  methodology.  When  af- 
terward the  decree  was  issued,  ordering  all  who  would  not  become 
Catholics  to  leave  the  country,  there  left  Bohemia  thirty  thousand 
families,  of  whom  five  hundred  were  of  noble  blood.^  Comenius, 
with  his  scattered  flock,  departed  into  Poland.  Upon  the  range  of 
mountains  at  the  boundary,  he  paused,  to  look  once  more  back  to  Mo- 
ravia* and  Bohemia,  fell,  with  his  brethren,  upon  his  knees,  and  prayed 
God,  with  many  tears,  that  he  would  not  suffer  his  word  to  be  entire- 
ly destroyed  out  of  those  countries,  but  would  preserve  some  seed  of 
it  there. 

Comenius  says  that  he  plac^  the  beginning  of  his  didactical  studies 

*  ComniB  w  ia  Lon(.  36°  30",  lat,  4iP. 

t  Work*  on  didactics,  1. 442. 

}  Born  1S8B ;  died  163S,  while  Profetwr  of  Uteolocy  aod  pblkMophy  at  Weiwenberf  In 
TruMylTania. 

f  Thus,  Comenius  njs  thst  be  copied  bis  amngement  of  school  classes  from  Alsted. 

I  Didact.  works,  1,  3.  Preraa  la  soaib  from  OlmUts;  Folaeck  about  midwaj  betwesa 
Tfeacheo  and  Olm&tx. 

V  lUaflBcr,  Bist.  of  Europe,  3,  451. 

Ha  13.— {Vol.  V.,  Na  I.j—IT. 
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in  the  year  1627,*  when  he  wrote  the  methodology  above  mentioned ; 
but  he  might  have  gone  back  much  further,  namely,  to  the  year  1614, 
in  which  appeared  the  report  of  the  professors  of  Jena  and  Gieasen, 
upon'Ratich^s  method.f  Under  the  influence  of  these  reports  he  had, 
while  pastor  in  Prerau,  worked  out  a  milder  method  of  teaching 
Latin,  and,  for  the  purpose,  had  written  a  short  grammar,  which  was 
printed  at  Prague  in  1616.  In  the  unhappy  year  1627,  he  had  re- 
flected upon  the  means  of  helping  the  people,  at  the  return  of  better 
times,  by  the  erection  of  schools  in  which  instruction  should  be  given 
by  good  school  books  and  clearer  methods.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
years  of  the  French  servitude,  Fichte  cast  his  eye  upon  Pestalozzi, 
with  the  hope  that  at  Yverdun  a  new  generation  would  grow  up,  for 
CA  A  future  time  of  freedom  in  Germany.  Oomenius  settled  at  Lissa  in 
%pf  T  Bohemia,  where  he  taught  Latin,  and  in  the  year  1631  published  his 
DO  Janua  linpuarum  reseratay\,  a  new  method  of  teaching  languages, 

especially  Latin.  This  book  was  the  basis  of  his  fame.  He  himself, 
in  the  dedication  to  his  didactic  works,  says  of  it,  *'  That  happened 
which  I  could  not  have  imagined  ;  namely,  that  this  childish  book, 
{puerile  istud  opusculum^)  was  received  with  universal  approbation 
by  the  learned  world.  This  was  shown  by  the  number  of  men,  of 
different  nations,  who  wished  me  heartily  success  with  mj  new  dis- 
covery, and  by  the  number  of  translations  into  foreign  languages. 
For  not  only  was  the  book  translated  into  twelve  European  languages, 
since  I  have  myself  seen  these  translations, — ^that  is,  into  Latin,  Greek, 
Bohemian,  Polish,  German,  Swedish,  Dutch,  English,  French,  Span- 
ish, Italian,  and  Hungarian, — but  into  the  Asiatic  languages,  Arabic, 
Turkish,  and  Persian,  and  even  into  the  Mongolian,  which  is  under- 
stood by  all  the  East  Indies.''§ 

In  Lissa  he  planned,  as  early  as  1629,  his  Bidacttca  magna  sen 
omnes  omnia  docendi  artificium.  The  great  fame  which  his  Janua 
had  given  him,  brought  him  an  invitation  from  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment, in  1638,  to  undertake  the  reformation  of  their  schools.  He 
did  not  accept  it,  but  was  induced  by  it  to  translate  his  Didactics, 
which  had  been  written  in  German,  into  Latin.  Some  of  his  friends 
in  England,  to  whom  he  had  sent  an  extract  from  it,  caused  this  to 

*DidBCt.  works,  1, 3. 

t  Betides  him,  Comenlus  nsmet  Campanelk,  Baeoo.  Rheoius,  Job.  Valentin  AndreS,  Jcc, 
whose  methods  he  ImuI  studied.  He  repeatedly  mpplied  to  Raticb  in  Tain  \>j  letter,  dnrinf 
the  year  1G29,  for  information  upon  his  method.    Works,  2, 282.    See  Ratlch. 

)Dldact.  works,  I,  2S0. 

S  **  MoffoUeam  toti  orientaU  Tndiae  famitiarfttn.**  Bayle  mentions  the  authors  of  sereral 
of  these  translations.  The  orientalist  J.  Golios,  of  Leyden,  sent  the  Janua  to  his  brother,  P. 
Gollus,  in  Aleppo,  and  the  latter  translated  it  into  Arabic.  It  pleased  the  Mohammedans  so 
much  that  thfj  canet^d  it  to  be  translated  into  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Mongolian.  (7)  J.  Go- 
lius  related  this  toComeniusIn  1642,  and  adds,  **Vide»  Comeni  quamfeiiciter  t*bi  Janua 
tua  ad  gentes  aperiat  Jtuiuam,    Opp.  did.,  2, 268. 
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be  printed.  Upon  receiving  from  England  a  like  invitation,  to  un- 
dertake to  reform  their  schools,  he  journeyed  to  London  in  1641.* 
Hie  matter  was  introduced  into  parliament ;  but  the  Irish  disturb^ 
ances,  and  the  outbreaking  of  the  civil  wars,  hindered  his  plans  so 
much  that  he  left  England,  and,  upon  an  invitation  from  Ludwig  de 
Geer,  went  to  Sweden  in  1642.  In  Stockholm  he  conversed  with 
Chancellor  Oxenstiern,  and  with  Johannes  Skjte,  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Upsala.  ^Oxenstiern,  the  Northern  nobleman,"  says 
Comenius,  '^  examined  me  more  severely  than  any  learned  man 
ever  did."!  **  I  observed,  in  my  youth,"  said  the  chancellor,  "  that 
the  usual  method  of  teaching  was  too  harsh ;  but  was  unable  to  dis- 
cern wherein  the  fault  lay.  When,  afterward,  my  king,  of  glorious 
memory,  sent  me  as  ambassador  to  Germany,  I  spoke  upon  this  sub- 
ject with  many  persons.  When  I  heard  that  Ratich  had  come  out 
with  a  new  method,  I  had  no  rest  until  I  had  seen  the  man  himself; 
but,  instead  of  a  conversation,  he  gave  me  a  thick  quarto  to  read.  I 
performed  this  tiresome  work,  and  after  I  had  read  the  whole  book 
through,  I  found  that  he  had  well  enough  explained  the  defects  of 
the  schools ;  but  the  remedy  which  he  proposed  seemed  to  me  not 
adequate.  What  you  bring  forward  is  better  founded."  I  replied, 
**'  that  in  this  direction  I  had  done  as  much  as  was  possible,  and  that 
now  I  must  go  forward  to  something  else."  To  this  Oxenstiern  an- 
swered ;  *^  I  know  that  you  are  contemplating  a  greater  design,  for  I 
have  read  your  Prodromus  Pansopkiae;  we  will  speak  of  that  to- 
morrow." "The  next  day,"  relates  Comenius  further,  "Oxenstiern 
began  to  speak  very  plainly  about  the  Prodromus,  asking,  to  begin 
with,  whether  it  would  bear  opposition  ?"  Comenius  answering  in 
the  affirmative,  he  began  to  attack  the  great  hopes  expressed  in  the 
Prodromus,  with  profound  political  reasoning,  urging,  among  other 
things,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  prophecy  much  more  of  unhappiness 
than  happiness,  toward  the  end  of  the  world.  Still,  he  recommend^ 
ed  Comenius  to  pursue  his  undertaking,  but  first  to  care  for  the  needs 
of  the  schools,  and  to  work  out  the  easier  way  to  learn  Latin,  which 
would  be  a  step  forward  in  the  greater  design  which  he  was  looking 
to.  It  seems  as  if  the  clear-headed,  practical  Oxenstiern  desired  to 
recall  Comenius  from  his  boundless  undertaking,  into  one  more  re* 
siricted,  but  for  that  reason  more  sure  of  success. 

The  Swedish  government  now  established  Comenius  in  Elbing,  to 
compose  a  work  upon  his  method.    With  this  arrangement  his  Eng- 

*  Opp.  did.  2.  imrod.    Congre gatam  iDterim  Parlameotum,  praeaentiaqae  nostra  cognlta, 
juMit  iMM  expcetara. 

t  lb.    Oomp.  aboTe,  under  W.  Ratich,  where  was  giren  an  extract  from  this  eonTersaltoa 
with  Ozenstiem. 
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lish  friends  were  not  pleased ;  they  wished  that  oUiei^  might  be  left 
to  busy  themselves  in  writing  for  boys,  but  that  he  should  labor  upon 
the  greater  work  of  the  Pamophicu  **Qito  mariture  rui$f  mino^ 
raque  mribu^  audes  P  they  wrote  to  him.  He  was  pleased  at  this 
call  to  him  to  return  into  the  "  royal  highway/'*  and  sent  the  £n^ 
lish  letters  to  Sweden,  in  sure  hopes  they  would  be  persuaded  by 
them.  But  the  opposite  happened;  for  he  was  urged  much  more 
on  the  part  of  the  Swedes,  to  first  finish  his  didactics.  Things  more 
excellent  are  to  be  preferred,  it  is  true,  they  said.  But  what  must  be 
done  first,  should  be  first  done.  And  men  do  not  proceed  from  the 
greater  to  the  less,  but  from  the  less  to  the  greater. 

So  Comenius  was  obliged,  whether  he  would  or  no,  to  return  to 
making  school  books.  After  laboring  four  years  he  returned  to  Swe- 
den in  1646.  Three  commissioners  examined  the  work,  and  declared 
it  proper  for  printing,  when  Comenius  should  have  put  the  last 
touches  to  it  He  returned  to  Elbing  to  do  this,  and  thence,  in  1648, 
to  Lissa,  where,  in  the  same  year,  he  brought  out  his  work,  the  JVo- 
vissima  Hnffuarum  methodua.^  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  put  an  end  to  the  firightfrd  thirty  years'  war.  In  allu^ii 
to  this,  Comenius  thus  addresses  himself  to  the  princes,  in  the  book : 
*^  Ye  have  destroyed  many  things,  O  ye  mighty ;  now  rebuild  many  1 
In  this  matter,  imitate  him  who  has  given  you  the  power  of  deter- 
mining the  fortunes  of  men ;  of  him  who  destroys  that  he  may  build 
up ;  who  roots  up  that  he  may  plant" 

In  1650,  upon  an  invitation  from  Prince  Ragozki,  he  went  to  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania,  and  remained  there  four  years,  during  which 
time  he  organized  a  school  at  Patak.|  Here  Comenius  wrote,  among 
others,  his  second  celebrated  work,  the  Orhia  Pictui,  He  was  not, 
however,  able  to  finish  it  in  Hungary,  for  want  of  a  skillful  engraver 
on  copper.  For  such  a  one  he  carried  it  to  Michael  Endter,  the  book- 
seller at  Nuremberg,  but  the  engraving  delayed  the  publication  of 
the  book  for  three  years  more.  In  1 657  Comenius  expressed  the 
hope§  that  it  would  appear  during  the  next  autumn.  With  what 
great  approbation  the  work  was  received  at  its  first  appearance  is 
shown,  by  the  fact  that  within  two  years,  in  1659,  Endter  had  pub- 
lished the  second  enlarged  edition. 

In  1654  Comenius  returned  to  lissa,  where  he  remained  until 
1656,  in  which  year  the  Poles  burnt  the  city,  by  which  he  lost  bis 

*  OaTisuB  ego  bac  ref  lam  to  viam  raToeatioiM. 

t  Didact.  works,  2.   Th«  preface  was  wriUeo  at  Blbinf ,  1648. 

X  Patak,  I  e.,  rWer ;  alao  Baros  Patak :  aecordlng  to  Oonenioa,  (Did.  works,  3, 101,)  from 
Its  mnddineaa.    It  is  east  of  Bodrog,  iD  long.  290  east,  lat  48^  north. 

%  Did.  works,  3, 830^ 
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kmBe,  loB  booby  aod  bk  maauicripta,  the  labor  of  many  jean.  He 
fled  into  Siiesia,  tbenoe  to  Braodenbiirg,  and  tbenoe  to  Hainbui|^ 
and  Amftterdam.  Here  be  remained  until  the  end  of  bis  life,  chiefly 
rapported  by  wealthy  merchants,  whose  diildren  he  instructed.  He 
printed  his  Opera  Didaetka  at  Amsterdam,  in  1657,  at  the  expense 
of  Loremso  de  Geer,  son  of  Ludwig  de  Gker,  mentioned  abo?e.  He 
died  Nov.  15th,  1671,  in  his  eightieth  year. 

Aooording  to  my  promise,  I  have  recorded  especially  the  pedagog- 
ical labors  of  Comenius,  although  other  writers*  have  made  more 
prominent  other  fftcts  in  relation  to  this  remarkable  man,  particularly 
bw  belief  in  several  fiilse  prophets  of  the  times,  as  Drabicius,  Eotte- 
ms,  and  Poniatovia.  Under  the  title  Lux  in  tenebriij  Comenius,  in 
1657,  published  their  prophecies,  which  were  chiefly  directed  against 
the  Pope  and  the  house  of  Austria.  The  Turks,  they  said,  would 
make  a  successful  invasion,  take  Vienna,  and  march  thence,  by  way 
of  Venice,  agunst  Rome,  as  against  the  new  Babylon,  and  would 
destroy  both  cities.  Afterward,  it  was  hoped,  Louis  XIV.,  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  house  of  Austria,  would  become  emperor,  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world.  The  eyes  of  the  prophets  were  also  turned 
to  Charles  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  Ragozki,  and  others;  and  they 
looked  for  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  a  thousand  years,  in  1672. 
Georg  Mtiller  says  with  much  truth,  in  relation  to  Comenius'  Lux  in 
ienebris,  '*  Is  he  so  much  to  be  blamed,  when  he  saw  truth  and  reli- 
gious freedom,  which  lay  so  near  his  heart,  everywhere  put  down  by 
violence,  for  having  insisted  eagerly  upon  better  hopes  in  the  future, 
and,  for  having  seen,  in  a  lovely  and  hopeful  dream,  the  time  of  sal- 
vation more  nearly  at  hand  than  it  was  in  the  order  of  the  providence 
of  God  f  Similar  hopes,  remarks  Muller,  were  entertained  by  the 
most  intelligent  men  of  the  day. 

An  important  object,  besides  pedagogy  and  prophecy,  which  Co- 
menius pursued  with  much  eagerness,  was  the  vain  undertaking  of 
reconciling  the  various  Protestant  confessions. 

We  may  obtain  an  insight  into  the  great  piety  and  heartfelt  love 
of  this  valuable  man,  as  well  as  into  the  varied  direction  of  his  rest- 
lees  activity,  from  the  Confession,  which  he  wrote  in  his  seventy- 
seventh  year,  in  expectation  of  death ;  from  which  I  quote  the  ex- 
tract at  the  end  of  this  account 

Comenius  left  many  pedagogical  works.f  The  Opera  Didactica 
alone  fills  more  than  a  thousand  folio  pages,  and  is  a  most  rich  treas- 
ure of  acute  and  profound  thoughts.  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  give 
a  brief  character  of  the  pedagogy  of  this  distinguished  man,  as  dis- 

*  See  eq>cei«ll7,  Bayle,  we.  Comeaiuii  t  See  Uie  lleC  of  them,  appendix  IL 
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played  in  his  writinga,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  his  most  val- 
uable and  permanent  principles,  lab<»B»  and  efforts,  unoonfused  with 
his  more  transitory  and  accidental  ideas  and  endeavors. 
The  first  important  work  which  Comenios  wrote  was  his 

I.    DiDAcncA  Magita. 

He  was,  by  no  means,  one  of  those  pedagogues  who  take  up  one 
or  another  single  subject  of  instruction,  or  who  place  all  good  in  this 
or  that  method  of  teaching.  He  was,  in  the  very  best  sense  of  the 
word,  universal;  and,  notwithstanding  this  universality,  he  always 
strove  after  the  most  thorough  foundation.  Of  this  his  Didactica 
MaffnUy  the  ^rliest  and  profoundest  of  his  pedagogical  works,  is  a 
proof.  He  had  planned  it  as  early  as  1628,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year, 
in  the  full  power  of  his  manhood,  and  while  unbroken  by  the  mis- 
fortunes through  which  he  afterward  passed.  He  had  pedagogical 
experience,  while  his  views  were  not  narrowed  by  the  errors  which 
afterward  came  upon  him.  He  was  sailing  before  a  prosperous 
breeze,  and  gave  his  thoughts  free  course,  without  asking  whether 
they  were  practicable.  In  truth,  how  many  of  them  were  impracti- 
cable in  his  time,  which  have  since  been  well  realized  I 

**  Man,''  says  Comenius  in  the  Didactica,  "  lives  a  threefold  life ; 
vegetable,  animal,  and  intellectual  or  spiritual.  He  has  a  threefold 
home ;  the  mother's  womb,  earth,  and  heaven.  By  birth  he  has  the 
second  of  these,  and  by  death  and  resurrection,  the  third,  which  is  eter- 
nal. As  the  child  in  his  mother's  womb  is  prepared  for  his  earthly 
life,  so  is  the  soul,  with  the  help  of  the  body,  prepared,  in  the  earthly 
Ufe,  for  eternity.  Happy  is  he  who  brings  into  the  world  from  his 
mother's  womb,  well  formed  limbs ;  a  thousand  times  happier  he, 
who  at  death  takes  a  well  trained  soul  from  it. 

Man  is  a  reasoning  creature,  and  the  lord  of  all  other  creatures ; 
the  image  of  God ;  and,  therefore,  was  his  mind,  in  the  beginning, 
directed  toward  knowledge,  virtue,  and  piety.  We  can  not  declare 
ourselves  incapable  of  these  three  by  reason  of  the  fall,  without 
shameful  ingratitude  to  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  through  which 
we  are  bom  again.* 

As  made  in  the  image  of  the  all-knowing  God,  we  strive  after  wis- 
dom.    The  capacity  of  our  minds  is  immeasurable. 

The  seeds  of  knowledge,  virtue  and  religion,  are  not  themselves, 
in  the  beginning,  given  to  men,  but  they  must  be  developed  by 
prayer,  study,  and  practice ;  by  action  does  man  first  arrive  at  true 
existence. 

*  Jnttriaru  no$trm  vim  egiaptmprimoivo  if^rmatae  $unt  9ed  ncn  estin€ta»,   Pid.  66. 
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All  paen  need  instruction.  Instruction  must  begin  early.  In 
youth  God  has  made  man  unfit  for  civil  and  other  duties,  that  he 
may  have  an  opportunity  for  learning. 

All  children,  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  boys  or  girls,  must  be  in- 
structed in  school ;  in  every  thing  God's  image  must  be  sought  to  be 
restored,  and  each  must  be  prepared  for  his  future  calling.  Each 
must  learn  every  thing ;  each  man  is  a  microcosm.  Not  that  each 
should  learn  every  science,  but  that  all  should  be  so  instructed  that 
they  may  understand  the  basis,  relation  and  purpose,  of  all  the  most 
important  things  relating  to  what  they  are,  and  are  to  become ;  so 
much  is  necessary  for  all  who  are  to  be  actors,  and  not  mere  lookers 
on,  in  this  world.* 

We  have  no  schools  which  fulfill  their  purpose.  In  many  places 
they  are  entirely  wanting;  in  others  only  the  children  of  the  rich  are 
cared  for ;  the  methods  of  instruction  are  repulsive,  wearisome  and 
obscure ;  and  morals  are  entirely  neglected.  No  instruction  is  given 
about  real  things ;  fiflbeen  or  twedty  years  are  spent  upon  Latin,  and 
yet  nothing  is  accomplished  in  it  ^  The  best  years  of  my  own 
youth,"  says  Comenius,  **  were  wasted  in  useless  school  exercises. 
But  how  often  since  I  have  learned  to  know  better,  have  I  shed  tears 
at  the  remembrance  of  lost  hours ;  how  often  have  I  cried  out  in  my 
gtieif  O  mihi  praeteritos  re/erat  si  Jupiter  annos  /  But  grief  is  vain, 
and  past  days  will  not  return.  Only  one  thing  remains,  only  one 
thing  is  possible ;  to  leave  to  posterity  what  advice  I  can,  by  show- 
ing the  way  in  which  our  teachers  have  led  us  into  errors,  and  the 
method  of  remedying  thoee  errors.  May  I  do  this  in  the  name  and 
under  the  guidance  of  Him  who  alone  can  number  all  our  £sulti, 
and  make  our  crooked  things  straight** 

Instruction  will  usually  succeed,  if  the  method  follows  the  course 
of  nature.     Whatever  is  natural,  goes  forward  of  itselfl 

Instruction  should  begin  in  early  youth,  when  the  mind  is  yet . 
free ;  and  should  proceed  by  steps,  in  proportion  to  the  development 
of  the  powers. 

The  schools  are  wrong,  in  first  teaching  langpiages,  and  then  pro- 
ceeding to  other  things.  And  boys  are  kept  for  several  years  in 
studies  which  relate  to  languages,  and  only  then  are  they  put  to  real 
studies,  such  as  mathematics,  physics,  etc  And  yet  the  thing  is  the 
substance,  and  the  word  the  accident ;  the  thing  is  the  body,  and  the 
word  the  clothing.  Things  and  words  should  be  studied  together, 
but  things  especially,  as  being  the  object  both  of  the  understanding 
and  of  language. 

'  *DldMt4»4. 
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The  practice  is  wrong  of  makiDg  grammar  the  beginning  of  instrao- 
tion  in  language,  instead  of  beginning  with  an  author,  or  a  properly 
arranged  word-book ;  for  the  author  or  the  word-book  contain  the 
material  of  the  language,  and  the  form  should  be  afterward  added 
to  it  from  the  grammar. 

Examples  should  precede  abstract  rules ;  and  in  general,  matter 
should  precede  form,  everywhere.  Too  many  things  should  not  be 
studied  at  the  same  time,  but  one  after  another. 

The  scholar  should  be  introduced  into  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia  of 
what  he  is  learning,  which  should  be  gradually  developed  further  and 
further. 

Each  language,  science,  or  art,  should  be  first  taught  in  its  simplest 
rudiments,  then  more  fully,  with  rules  and  examples ;  and  afterward 
systematically,  with  the  addition  of  the  anomalies. 

Instruction  should  be  carefully  given  in  successive  classes,  so  that 
the  lower  class  may  have  completely  gone  over  the  ground  prepara- 
tory to  the  higher,  and  that  the  higher  shall,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
firm what  was  learned  in  the  lower.  Nature  proceeds  by  continual 
progress,  but  yet  so  that  she  usually  does  not  give  up  any  thing  pre- 
ceding, at  beginning  something  new,  but  rather  continues  what  was 
begun  before,  increasing  it  and  carrying  it  to  completion.  Each  class 
should  be  finished  in  a  fixed  time. 

Youth  should  not  be  molested  at  first  with  controversies ;  no  one 
would  ever  be  established  in  the  truth,  if  his  first  instouction  should 
consist  in  discussion. 

It  is  not  good  for  a  boy  to  have  many  teachers,  since  they  would 
hardly  follow  the  same  method,  and  thus  they  would  confuse  him. 
All  studies  should  be  taught  in  a  natural,  uniform  method,  and  from 
books  of  a  uniform  character. 

Even  teachers  of  less  ability  will  be  enabled  by  such  books  to  in- 
struct well,  because  the  book  will  make  a  beginning  for  them. 

Friendly  and  loving  parents  and  teachers,  cheerful  school  rooms, 
play-grounds  near  the  school  houses,  and  systematic  and  natural  in- 
struction, must  all  contribute  to  the  success  of  teaching,  and  to  coun- 
teract the  usual  dislike  to  the  school. 

Most  teachers  sow  plants  instead  of  seeds  of  plants :  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding from  the  simplest  principles,  they  introduce  the  scholar  at 
once  into  a  chaos  of  books  and  miscellaneous  studies. 

The  grammar  of  a  foreign  tongue,  for  example  the  Latin,  should  be 
adapted  to  the  mother  tongue  of  each  scholar ;  since  difierent  mother 
tongues  stand  in  different  relations  with  the  Latin. 

In  learning  a  foreign  tongue,  the  course  of  proceeding  should  be 
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from  the  understanding  of  it  to  writing  it,  and  afterward  at  the 
right  time,  further,  to  speaking  it,  when  improvising  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

Things  near  at  hand  should  be  learned  first,  and  afterward  those 
lying  further  and  further  off. 

The  first  education  should  be  of  the  perceptions,  then  of  the 
memory,  then  of  the  understanding,  and  then  of  the  judgment  For 
knowledge  begins  with  mental  perceptions,  which  are  fixed  in  the 
memory  by  the  apprehension ;  then  the  understanding,  by  inductions 
from  single  apprehensions,  forms  general  truths,  or  ideas ;  and  lastly, 
certain  knowledge  proceeds  fixmi  the  operation  of  the  judgment  upon 
things  before  understanding. 

The  scholar  should  not  learn  by  rote  what  he  does  not  understand. 

He  should  learn  nothing  which  is  not  useful  for  one  or  another 
mode  of  life  ;*  he  is  preparing  himself  not  only  for  knowledge,  but 
also  for  virtue  and  piety. 

All  studies  must  be  as  much  as  possible  worked  into  one  whole, 
and  developed  from  one  root.  The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  must 
everywhere  be  shown.f 

We  learn,  not  only  in  order  to  understand,  but  also  to  express  and 
to  use  what  we  understand.^  As  much  as  any  one  understands  so 
much  ought  he  to  accustom  himself  to  express,  and  on  the  other  hand 
he  should  understand  whatever  he  says.  Speech  and  knowledge 
should  proceed  with  equal  steps. 

If  the  teacher  is  obliged  to  instruct  a  great  number  of  scholars,  he 
should  divide  his  class  into  decuriaey  and  should  set  over  each  a  de- 
curion,  to  assist  him. 

Reading  and  writing  should  be  learned  together. 

Youth  should  be  made  to  understand,  not  the  appearances  of  the 
things  which  make  impressions  upon  their  minds,  but  the  things 
themselves. 

Instruction  must  begin  with  actual  in^)ection,  not  with  verbal  des- 
cription of  things.  From  such  inspection  it  is  that  certain  knowl- 
edge comes.  What  is  actually  seen  remains  faster  in  the  memory 
than  description  or  enumeration,  a  hundred  times  as  often  repeated. 
For  this  reason,  pictures,  Biblical  scenes  for  example,  are  strongly  to 
be  recommended. 

The  eye  should  first  be  directed  to  an  object  in  its  totality,  and 

*  Ba  siqaideiii  disMDda  loiit  In  twrfai,  monet  Bleroajmiu,  qaoram  ■elantia  p«neTereC  in 

tOianis.doeMntnr  per  caniM,  9fi.   Scire  est  rem  per  oaufea  tenere,  !!& 

I  QmM  quM  iotelligere  docetur,  doeeatar  eimal  eloqui  et  operari,  tea  transferre  ad  aeun, 
98.   Ttito  reminda  ue  of  Bacon. 
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afterward  to  its  parts.  This  is  true  not  00I7  of  the  mental,  but  of 
the  bodily  vision. 

All  the  parts,  without  ezoeption,  should  be  dealt  with,  and  their 
various  relations. 

The  distinctions  of  things  should  be  properly  brought  out  Qui 
bene  dutinguity  bene  docet. 

Each  study  should  be  learned  by  practice ;  writing  by  writing, 
singing  by  singing,  etc.  The  master  must  first  perform  the  thing  be- 
fore the  scholar,  to  be  imitated  by  him,  without  tiresome  theoretical 
explanation.    For  man  is  animal  (jn/ubtinxoy. 

In  practicing  any  thing,  a  beginning  must  be  made  with  the  first 
elements,  and  gradual  progress  must  follow  to  the  more  difficult  and 
intricate  parts  of  it  First,  for  instance,  from  letters  to  syllables, 
words,  etc 

Imitation  must,  in  the  beginning  be  strictly  conformed  to  the 
model ;  and  the  pupil  must,  only  by  degrees,  attain  to  freedom  and 
independence.  Thus,  at  first,  he  must  copy  very  carefully  the  copy 
set  by  the  writingmaster ;  and  only  after  long  practioe  does  he  attain 
to  an  individual  hand  writing. 

Languages.  The  mother  tongue  should  be  learned  first,  then  the 
language  of  some  neighboring  nation,  and  only  then  Latin,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  etc. ;  and  always  one  at  a  time.  Several  should  not  be 
commenced  at  the  same  time,  for  this  would  confuse.  When  the 
scholar  is  well  acquainted  with  several  languages,  he  may  begin  to 
compare  them  by  the  lexicon  and  grammar. 

Any  language  is  learned  better  by  practice,  by  hearing  rapid  read- 
ing, writing  oti^  etc,  than  by  rules.  These  are  to  come  in  aid  to  the 
practice  and  to  give  it  certainty.  The  rules  of  language  should  be 
strictly  grammatical,  not  subtile  and  philosophicid. 

At  learning  a  new  language,  the  scholar's  attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  differences  between  its  grammar  and  the  grammar  of 
the  language  which  he  already  knows ;  and  should  not  be  obliged  to 
repeat  every  time  things  common  to  both. 

Only  the  mother  tongue  and  Latin  should  be  learned  with  enUre 
completeness. 

Gomenius  gives  earnest  directions  for  training  boys  to  right  wis- 
dom, moderation,  manliness  and  uprightness,  by  practice,  teaching, 
and  the  example  of  the  old.  The  tares  sown  by  Satan,  and  the  per- 
versions of  nature,  must  be  withstood  by  the  discipline  of  warning  and 
chastisement*  The  children,  he  says,  must  be  taught  to  seek  Grod, 
to  be  obedient  to  him,  and  to  love  him  above  all  things ;  and  that 

*  Verbi*  «t  TerberiboB. 
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from  an  early  age.*  This  will  not  be  so  difficalt  to  teach  as  many 
think ;  they  may  not,  at  the  beginning,  understand  what  they  are  do- 
ing, bat  the  understanding  of  it  will  oome  afterward  of  itself.  Has 
Qod  commanded  that  we  shall  offer  him  all  firstlings,  and  shall  we 
not  offer  him  the  firstlings  of  our  thoughts,  our  speech,  our  efforts  and 
actions  ?  The  children  should  early  be  taught  that  not  the  present, 
bat  everlasting  life,  is  the  object  of  our  being,  that  time  is  a  prepara* 
tion  for  eternity ;  so  that  their  eyes  may  not  be  withdrawn  by  earthly 
cares  from  the  one  thing  needful.  Therefore,  must  they  from  their 
earliest  youth,  be  led  in  the  road  which  leads  to  God ;  in  the  reading 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  attendance  upon  divine  worship,  and  in 
doing  good.  **  Oh  may  God  give  them  grace,"  cries  Comenius,f  "'  to 
find  the  way  which  shall  teach  them  well  how  to  cast  upon  God  all 
things  with  which  our  souls  busy  themselves,  other  than  God ;  to  cast 
upon  God  all  the  earthly  cares  in  which  the  world  is  busied  and 
buried,  in  striving  after  the  heavenly  life !" 

Inwardly  and  outwardly,  must  they  be  trained  to  religion ;  out- 
ward training  alone  makes  hypocrites,  who  fear  God  only  in  appear- 
ance ;  inward  training  alone  makes  fiinatics,  who  fall  into  visionary 
views,  disowning  the  ministry,  and  destroying  the  good  order  of  the 
church.^ 

n.      JaNUA   IBSBIATA. 

The  preface  treats  of  the  purpose  and  arrangement  of  the  book. 

Facts  show,  says  Comenius,  that  up  to  this  time,  the  proper  method 
of  teaching  languages  has  not  been  understood  in  the  schools ;  after  ten 
years  and  more  have  often  been  devoted  to  it  without  any  remarkable 
result  Youth  have  been  occupied  for  several  years  with  prolix  and 
confused  grammatical  rules,  and  at  the  same  time  §  crammed  "  with 
the  names  of  things,  without  the  things  themselves."  "  But,"  con- 
tinues Comenius,  *^  although  the  names  signify  the  things,  how  can  they 
signify  them  to  any  good  purpose,  if  the  things  themselves  are  not 
known  ?  A  boy  may  be  able  to  say  over  a  thousand  times  a  thousand 
names,  but  if  he  has  not  the  mastery  of  the  things,  of  what  benefit 
will  all  that  multitude  be  to  him  !"| 

It  has  been  thought  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  the  introduction  of  the 

*  Ftrfrui  cotMelanCia*  Tolnptate.  Fniimur  Deo  In  ftmora  et  fkvort  ejnt  iu  aequicteoado 
vC  nibll  DoMi  in  eoelo  «C  tern  optabUlos  tit  Deo  ipao. 

f  Didaet^  144. 

X  The  ecbool  pUn  whieh  Comenioa  gWee  In  hie  Dida^iea  MagnOj  will  be  giyen  forther  on ; 
te  well  M  eztricts  rehting  to  ReaUcm. 

f  I  abaU  qnoCe  UnAlWemtAlf,  from  the  Letln  end  Oerman  teste  of  the  Jenua. 

I  Set  enim  noeentteeiaeamm  frandom  ooo  poetremat  quae  bumano  generi,  Imo  et  doeto> 
mm  Ynlgo,  araltiun  Ulndlt,  In  Unguamm  aelentia  locare  n^pientiam.  Thoa  eaje  Comentai^ 
In  one  of  hie  latcat  worka.   Ventllabrum,  opp.  did.,  450. 
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classics  into  the  schools,  with  the  idea  that  pure  Latin  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  things  could  together  be  learned  from  them.  '^But  tUa 
notion,  how  plausible  doever,  is  in  the  highest  degree  harmful."  Iii 
the  first  place,  the  boys  can  not  provide  themselves  with  the  classics^ 
and  in  the  second,  they  are  not  old  enough  for  them.  And  even  if 
^  one  had  been  through  all  the  classics,  he  will  still  find  that  he  had 
not  attained  his  object,  namely,  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language ; 
for  the  language  does  not  treat  of  every  thing,  and  even  if  it  treated 
of  all  matters  current  in  its  time,  it  could  neither  treat  of  such  as  are 
current  in  our  own  times,  nor  know  any  thing  about  them ;  so  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  read  many  more  books,  both  of  old 
and  new  authors ;  as,  for  instance,  upon  plants,  metals,  agriculturei 
war,  and  architecture ;  and,  in  truth,  there  would  be  no  end  to  his  ac- 
cumulation of  books.**  How  much  time  would  be  needed  to  learn  a 
language  in  this  way ! 

For  this  reason  it  is  desirable  '*  that  a  short  compendium  of  the 
whole  language  should  be  prepared,  in  which  each  and  all  of  ita 
words  and  phrases  should  be  brought  together  in  one  body,  so  as  to 
be  understood  in  a  short  time,  and  with  less  trouble,  and  so  as  to  give 
an  easy,  appropriate  and  certain  introduction  to  the  authors  who  treat 
of  the  subjects  themselves."  Just  as  it  would  be  easier  to  take  a 
survey  of  the  beasts  in  Noah*s  ark,  than  if  they  had  to  be  searched 
out  all  over  the  world ;  so  it  would  be  easier  to  learn  all  the  words 
from  such  a  compendium,  than  to  gather  them  together  from  in- 
numerable authors.  Such  a  compendium  had  been  made  by  a  Jesuit 
some  years  before ;  he  having  published  a  Janua  linpuarum  in  Latin 
and  Spanish,  which  contained,  in  twelve  hundred  proverbs,  the  meet 
usual  Latin  words,  so  that,  (particles  excepted,)  no  word  appeared 
more  than  once.  This  book  was  enlarged  in  1015  with  the  English 
translation,  afterward  with  German  and  French  ones ;  and  later,  in 
1620,  appeared  in  eight  languages.* 

This  book,  however,  did  not  fullfil  its  promise.  Fintj  many  words 
were  wanting  in  it,  which  are  needed  in  daily  use ;  and  it  contained 
many  useless  ones.  Secondly,  words  of  several  significations  ap- 
peared in  it  only  once,  and  then  only  with  one  meaning.    If  this 

*  Farther  informalion  apon  this  Janoa  will  be  fimod,  Didaet.  works,  S.  81,  S7a  lis  title  is, 
**  Jenaa  Ungnamm  tire  modus  ad  Integrltatem  Unfaaniin  ooinpeiidloeo(iiosoeDdan  masluM 
aecommodatus;  ubi  seutentlaram  centuriis  aliquot  omnia  usitatiora  eC  neeessaria  Tocabola 
semel  comprehenaa  snot,  ita  ut  postea  non  recurrant."  Its  author  was  an  Irishman.  W. 
Bateas.  a  Tlieatin  at  Salamanea.  Isaac  Habr«cht,  a  physician  at  Btrasburf,  reprinted  this 
Janua  in  Oermanj.  Caspar  Bcioppioa  published  it  in  1627  in  Lathi  and  Italian,  under  the 
title  of  Mereurius  bilinguis,  and  in  1S36  at  Basle,  as  Mercnrius  quadritinfuia.  (Latin,  German, 
Clreek  and  Hebrew.)  Bateas*  object  was  to  promote  the  spread  of  Christianity  by  his  book, 
bj  anabUnf  the  heathen  to  learn  Lathi  easily  by  means  of  it 
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meaning  had  been  the  fint»  simplest  and  radical  one,  an  intelligent 
penon  could  easily  have  guessed  ont  the  others.  But  this  was  not 
so ;  most  of  the  words  being  given  in  derived,  metaphorical,  metony- 
micy  etc^  meanings.  Lastly,  the  work  contains  many  sayings  with 
no  meaning,  and  others  not  edifying.  For  these  reasons .  Comenius 
nndertook  to  remedy  these  faults,  from  a  ^  desire  to  promote  the 
profit  and  piety  of  the  young."  What  he  undertook  to  do  was  as 
follows : 

**  Since,^'  he  says,  "'  I  consider  it  an  establbhed  law  of  the  art  of 
teaching,  that  understanding  and  speech  must  go  in  parallel  lines,  and 
that  one  should  be  able  to  express  whatever  he  comprehends  with 
the  understanding,  (since  what  difference  is  there  between  one  who 
understands  what  he  can  not  express  and  a  mere  dumb  image  ?  and 
to  speak  without  understanding  is  only  parrotry,)  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  things  in  the  world  ought  to  be  arranged  in  distinct 
classes,  so  that  the  boys  can  understand  them ;  and  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  speech,  namely,  things  themselves,  should  be  first  impressed 
upon  the  mind.^  Thus  have  arisen  his  **  hundred  generic  names  of 
things.'' 

He  thus  brought  together  eight  thousand  words,  in  one  thousand 
complete  sentences,  which  he  made  at  first  short  and  more  simple, 
and  afterward  longer  and  more  complex. 

Further,  he  has  endeavored  to  bring  forward,  to  be  first  understood 
by  the  boys,  all  words  in  their  proper  and  natural  signification,  *^  ex- 
cept a  few.''  Words  of  several  meanings  he  has  given  more  than^ 
once,  in  their  different  meaning.  Synonyms  and  words  of  opposite 
meanings  he  has  given  opposite  each  other, ""  and  has  so  arranged  that 
each  shall  assist  in  the  understanding  of  the  others." 

At  the  same  time  he  has  so  prepared  the  sentences  that  they  are 
valuable  as  grammatical  exercises. 

This  preface  is  followed  by  the  one  hundred  chapters  which  treat 
de  amni  scibili,  in  one  thousand  sentences.  The  first  is  an  introduc- 
tion, in  which  the  reader  is  saluted,  and  informed  that  learning  con- 
sists in  this :  to  know  distinctions  and  names  of  things ;  and  that  to  at- 
tain this  is  not  so  very  difficult  In  this  short  little  book,  the  reader 
will  find  explained,  ^  the  whole  world  and  the  Latin  language."  If 
the  reader  should  learn  four  pages  of  it  by  rote,  he  would  "^  find  that 
his  eyes  were  opened  to  all  the  liberal  arts."  Then  follows  the  second, 
which  treats  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  so  on  to  the  ninety-ninth, 
which  treats  of  the  end  of  the  world ;  the  one  hundredth  is  his  fere 
well  advice  to  the  reader. 
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m.    Realism  or  GoMSWiufl. 

Such,  substantially,  is  the  h'ttle  book  which  was  translated  into 
twelve  European,  and  several  Asiatic  languages.    I  shall,  hereafter, 
speak  of  the  subsequent  revision  and  enlargement  of  it     If  it  is 
asked  how  came  about  so  great  a  success,  I  reply,  it  was  partly  from 
the  pleasure  found  in  the  survey  of  the  whole  world,  adapted  both  to 
young  and  old,  and  at  a  day  when  no  great  scientific  requirements 
were  made.    Many  were  amused  by  the  motley  variety  of  the  im- 
aginations and  investigations  of  the  book ;  by  its  old  fashioned  gram- 
matical, didactic  and  rhetorical  discussions,  and  its  spiritual  extrava- 
.^ances.    The  greatest  influence  was,  however,  exerted  by  the  funda- 
pnental   maxim  of  the  book;  that  the  knowledge  of  a  language, 
jespecially  of  Latin,  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  knowledge  of  the 
(things  explained  in  it.     6y  this  principle,  Comenius  is  distinguished 
from  the  earlier  pedagogues ;  and  he  sought  to  bring  it  into  natural 
operation  in  many  ways. 

,  From  his  Physics,  which  appeared  in  1633,*  we  may  see  how 
thorough  a  pedagogical  realist  he  was.  He  received  his  first  impulse 
in  this  direction,  as  he  himself  relates,  from  the  well  known  Spanish 
pedagogue,  Ludovicus  Vives,  who  came  out  against  Aristotle,  and  de- 
manded a  christian  instead  of  the  heathen  mode  of  philosophizing. 
It  is  not  disputation  which  leads  to  any  result,  said  Vives,  but  the 
silent  observation  of  nature.  It  is  better  for  the  scholars  to  ask  ques- 
tions and  to  investigate,  than  to  be  disputing  with  each  other.  "  Yet,*' 
says  Comenius,  "^  Vives  understood  better  where  the  fault  was,  than 
what  was  the  remedy. 

Comenius  received  a  second  impulse  from  Thomas  Campanel]a,f 
who,  however,  did  not  satisfy  him.  "  But  when,"  he  says  "  Bacon's 
Instauratio  Magna  came  into  my  hands,  a  wonderful  work,  which  I. 
consider  the  most  instructive  philosophical  work  of  the  century  now 
beginning.  I  saw  in  it,  that  even  Campanella*s  demonstration  was  want- 
ing in  that  thoroughness  which  is  demanded  by  the  nature  of  things.^ 

*  The  preface  wu  written  at  Lissa  in  1632.    The  information  following  is  from  it. 

t  Campanella  was  bom  in  1668,  at  Srilo  in  Calabria,  and  died  in  1639  at  Paris.  He  was  a 
Dominican.  Being  accosed  of  a  state  offense  against  the  Spanish  monarchj,  he  was  im* 
prisoned  in  1590  and  only  released  in  1G96,  at  the  request  of  Urban  VTII.  Of  his  works,  those 
which  had  most  influence  upon  Comenius.  were  his  Prodromus  pkUotophiae  rtataurandae^ 
ReeUia  phOoaophia  epHogittieOy  and  Libri  <U  rtrum  ttnsu. 

}  I  may  here  b«  permitted,  In  order  to  a  complete  characterization  of  Comen'ras,  to  repeat 
something  of  what  I  have  already  said  of  Bacon's  influence  on  teaching.  In  this  connection 
1  shall  quote  the  Opp.  did.,  1,  426,  where  he  says,  "  Non  est  nihil,  quod  Verulamitu  miralnH 
no  organo  rtrum  naturaa  intime  nrutandi  modum  infalUbUtni  deitsit,"  And  tn  another 
place,  (p.  432,)  he  praises  Bacon's  "  artijleioaam  induetionem,  quae  revera  in  naturae  abdita 
penetrandi  reclu9a  via  est."  Elsewhere,  Comenius  cites  Bacon,  or  usf^s  expressions  (E.  g., 
**  Jm/dis  divortium  renan  et  vtrboruvty")  and  states  Tiews,  which  refer  us  to  Bacon. 
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Yet  again,  I  was  troubled,  because  the  noble  Yerulam,  while  giving 
the  true  key  of  nature,  did  not  unlock  her  secrets,  but  only  showed, 
by  a  few  examples,  how  they  should  be  unlocked,  and  left  the  rest  to 
future  observations  to  be  extended  through  centuries."  He  goes  on, 
in  the  preface  to  the  Physics,  from  which  these  extracts  are  taken,  to 
say  that  he  is  convinced  that  it  is  not  Aristotle  who  must  be  master 
in  philosophy  for  ChristiaDs,  but  that  philosophy  must  be  studied 
freely  by  the  indications  of  nature,  reason  and  books.  **  For,"  he  con- 
tinues, **•  are  we  not  a6  well  placed  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  as  were 
our  predecessors?  Why  can  we  not  use  our  eyes,  ears,  and  nose  as 
well  as  they  could  ?  And  why  did  we  need  other  teachers  than 
these,  in  learning  to  know  the  works  of  nature  ?  Why,  say  I,  should 
we  not,  instead  of  these  dead  books,  lay  open  the  living  book  of  na-  ^ 
ture  ?  In  this  there  is  much  more  to  display  than  one  person  like 
myself  can  relate,  and  the  display  will  bring  much  more,  both  of 
pleasure  and  profit"  ^  Moreover,"  he  adds,  evidently  following  Ba* 
con,  "^  we  are  so  many  centuries  beyond  Aristotle  even  in  experience." 
From  these  extracts  it  is  evident  that  Comenius,  like  Bacon,  aimed 
at  a  real  realism,  not  at  a  simply  verbal  one ;  at  one  which  should 
operate  by  the  direct  observation  of  things  by  the  senses,  not  by  the 
narratives  and  descriptions  of  others.  This  appears  clearly  also,  from 
many  portions  of  his  other  works.  Thus,  he  says,  in  the  Didactica 
Magna:  ''To  instruct  youth  well,  is  not  to  cram  them  with  a  mish- 
mash  of  words,  phrases,  sentences  and  opinions,  gathered  from  read- 
ing various  authors,  but  to  open  their  understandings  to  the  things 
themselves,  so  that  from  them,  as  from  living  springs,  many  streamlets 
may  flow."  Again :  ^  Hitherto,  the  schools  have  done  nothing  with 
the  view  of  developing  children,  like  young  trees,  from  the  growing 
impulse  of  their  own  roots,  but  only  with  that  of  hanging  them  over 
with  twigs  broken  off  elsewhere.  They  teach  youth  to  adorn  them- 
selves with  others'  feathers,  like  the  crow  in  .^op's  fables.  They  do 
not  show  them  things  themselves,  as  they  are,  but  tell  them  what  one 
and  another,  and  a  third,  and  a  tenth,  has  thought  and  written  about 
them ;  so  that  it  is  considered  a  mark  of  great  wisdom  for  a  man  to 
know  a  great  many  opinions  which  contradict  each  other.  Thus  it 
has  come  to  pass,  that  most  scholars  do  nothing  but  gather  phrases, 
sentences  and  opinions,  and  patch  together  their  learning  like  a  cento. 
It  is  of  such  that  Horace  sajrs,  *0  imitatorum  servum  pecusP  Of 
what  use  is  it  to  vex  one's  self  about  others'  opinions  of  things,  when 
that  which  »  needed  is,  the  knowledge  of  the  things  themselves  ?  Is 
all  the  labor  of  our  lives  to  be  spent  in  nothing  except  in  running 
after  others  who  are  employed  in  all  sorts  of  directions  ?     Oh  ye 
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mortals,  let  us  hasten  wiUiout  circait,  toward  our  object  If  our 
ejes  are  fast  and  clearly  fixed  upon  this,  whj  do  we  not  together  steer 
toward  it  ?  why  should  we  prefer  to  see  with  others'  eyes,  rather  than 
with  our  own  ?  Almost  no  one  teaches  physics  by  actual  obserya* 
tion  and  experiment:  all  instruct  by  the  oral  explanation  of  the^ 
works  of  Aristotle  or  some  body  else.  In  short,  men  must  be  led  as 
much  as  possible,  to  gather  their  learning,  not  from  books,  but  from 
the  observations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  oak  trees  and  books ; 
that  is,  he  must  know  and  investigate  things  themselves,  not  merely 
the  observations  and  explanations  of  others  about  them.  And  thus 
we  shall  be  again  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  ancients."  Co- 
menius*  meaning  is  too  clear  to  need  an  explanation.  Further  on,* 
he  goes  more  fully  into  the  method  of  instruction.  The  object  must 
be  a  real,  true,  useful  thing,  capable  of  making  an  impression  upon 
the  senses  and  the  apprehension.  This  is  necessary,  that  it  may  be 
brought  into  communication  with  the  senses ;  if  visible,  with  the  eyes, 
if  aadible,  with  the  ears,  if  odorous,  with  the  nose,  if  sapid,  with  the 
taste,  if  tangible,  with  the  touch.  The  beginning  of  knowledge  must 
be  with  the  senses.f  **  Mast  not,  therefore,''  he  asks,  '^  the  beginning 
of  teaching  be,  not  at  all  with  the  verbal  explanation  of  the  things, 
but  with  the  real  intuition  of  them?  and  then  first,  after  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  thing  itself,  may  the  oral  explanation  be  added,  for 
the  frirther  elucidation  of  it."  What  has  thus  been  perceived  by  the 
senses,  sinks  deep  into  the  memory,  and  can  not  be  forgotten ;  an  event 
is  better  remembered,  if  one  has  lived  through  it,  than  if  he  has  heard 
it  related  a  hundred  times.  Thus  says  Plautus,  **  One  showing  to  the 
eye  is  more  than  ten  showings  to  the  ear."{  One  who  has,  with  his 
own  eyes,  seen  a  corpse  dissected,  better  understands  the  anatomy  of 
the  human  body,  and  gets  more  insight  into  it,  than  if  he  had  read 
the  greatest  quantity  of  anatomical  books,  without  having  seen  it. 
Hence  the  old  proverb,  '*  Demonstration  must  make  up  for  intuition." 
If  here  and  there  a  thing  is  wanting,  one  or  another  thing  may 
make  up  for  it  So,  for  example,  pictures,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in 
botanical,  zodlogical,  geographical,  and  other  books.  Such  should  be 
in  every  school ;  for  although  they  cost  much,  they  are  of  much  use. 

IV.      CoMKflUS'  THRBB  SCHOOL  BOOKS,  TBB  VBaTIBDUTM,  THB  BBVI8BD  JaHUA 

EBSBBATA,  AMD  TBB  AtRIUM. 

A.     Vt9tihilum, 
Soon  after  publishing  the  Janua  reserata,  Oomenius  wrote  a  small 

*  DIdacUca  Maffna,  p.  115,  ete. 

t  CkiBieoias  repeatedly  refers  to  his  mazlin,  Nihil  tt  in  inUtkctUj  qttod  nonprius  in  tenmt* 

X  Comeiiius  also  quotes  Horsoe's  **  Segniu*  irritant  onfmoe,"  etc. 
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8cbool  book  called  Janwu  re$eratae  Veitibuluniy*  of  only  427  short 
sentenoes. 

About  1648  be  pablbbed  a  revisal  of  it,f  and  a  seoond  in  1650, 
while  at  Patak,  employed  in  re-organiadng  the  schools  there.^  He 
intended  this  second  revisal  as  a  manual  for  the  lower  classes  of  this 
school ;  I  will  briefly  describe  its  form  and  contents. 

It  b^ns  with  an  Invitatio;  the  teacher  promising  to  the  scholar 
an  introduction  to  wisdom,  to  the  knowledge  of  all  things,  to  the 
ability  to  do  right  always,  and  to  speak  correctly  of  every  thing, 
especially  in  Latin,  which,  as  a  language  common  to  all  nations,  is 
indispensable  to  a  learned  education.  In  the  Ve8tU>ulum  the  founda- 
tions of  language  are  laid,  in  the  Janua  the  materiab  for  building  are 
furnished ;  and  in  the  Atrium^  the  decoration  oi  the  edifice  is  begun. 
After  this  the  scholar  may  enter  the  palace  of  authors ;  that  is,  their 
wise  books ;  by  the  perusal  of  which  he  may  become  learned,  wise 
and  eloqu^it 

The  second  part  treats  of  the  classification  of  things ;  that  is,  of 
substantives  only,  K  g. :  Sidera  9unij  9ol,  luna^  Stella.  In  iole  aunt^ 
hu^  radUUy  lumen.     Sine  lumine  est;  umbra^  caligo^  ienebrae, 

Apld  uanionem;  fardmen^  pemoy  lardwn^  arvina^  adepe,  edfum,  etc. 

In  the  third  part,  the  modifications  of  things  are  brought  forward, 
adjectives  being  the  most  prominent  words,  £.  g. ;  Sol  eet  elarus  vel 
ohieurtu.    Luna  plena  vel  dimidia.     Stella  fixa  vel  vaga. 

The  fourth  part  is  headed  mentionee  rerum,  £.  g. ;  Quie  ibi  eet  / 
if  quern  videe,  Quid/ert  f  Id  quod  wdee.  It  explains  especially 
the  pronouns. 

In  the  fifth  section,  headed  motue  rerum^  verbs  are  introduced. 
£.  g. ;  Quaeque  ree  potest  cdiquid  esse^  agere,  pati.  Dei  actio  est 
creare,  sustentare^  heare,  Sentire  est^  videre,  audire,  etc  After  this 
comes  the  varieties  of  human  action,  e.  g^  per  membra  corporis,  per 
anifnam^  etc. 

The  sixth  section,  headed  Modi  actionum  et  passionum,  includes 
the  adverbs.     E.  g.,  Ubi  est  f  hie,  illic,  ibi,  etc 

The  seventh,  headed  Circumstantiae  rerum  et  actionum,  brings  in 
(he  prepositions.  fiL  g..  Quod  movetur,  movetur  ab  cUiquo  praeter 
aliquid,  ad  aliquid. 

The  eighth,  headed  Cohaerentiae  rerum  et  aetionum,  contains  con- 
junctions.   K  g.,  £go  et  tu,  illeque  sumus  homines,  etc. 

*  Opp.  did.,  1,  aoSL    Prefw«  dated  401  Janiuurj,  1(33. 

f  0pp.  did.t2,2BB.   Pr«fto6 undaCad.    ThlaVcatllwlomtiiunedfatolrfoUowedthaAfirtAMfot 
N99U9ima,  in  which,  (p,  1S3, 173,)  tt  la  daaerihad.   Only  a  ft«f>n«Dt  ofit  ia  In  Um  Opp.did, 
tqpp.did^3,Ui. 

No.  l3,-[VoL  V.  No.  IJ—ia 
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The  ninth,  Compendia  rerum  et  verhorum^  oontainA  interjections. 
E.  g.,  Heus  iu  !  Ecce  me  /  etc. 

The  tenth  is  entitled  Muliiplieaiio  rerum  et  verhorum  ;  and  con- 
tains some  examples  of  the  derivation  and  relation  of  words.  £.  g. ; 
DoctuSy  doctor,  docet,  docilee,  doctrinam^  etc. 

The  Janua  and  the  Atrium  contain  each  1,000  sentences,  but  the 
Vestibuium  only  half  as  many,  500. 

To  the  Vestihulum  are  subjoined  the  rudiments  of  grammar. 
Chap.  1  treats  of  the  letters;  chaps.  2 — 10  correspond  with  the  same 
of  the  Vestibuium,  e.  g. ;  chap.  2  treats  of  nouns,  and  gives  briefly 
the  declensions;  chap.  5  of  verbs,  conjugation,  etc. ;  chap.  10  explains 
the  ideas  of  primitives,  derivatives,  compounds,  etc.,  and  chap.  11 
gives  fifteen  simple  rules  of  syntax. 

This  grammar  is  followed  by  a  Repertorium  veetihulare  sive  lexici 
Latini  rudimentum,  containing  all  the  words  in  the  Vestibuium, 
alphabetically  arranged,  with  the  number  of  that  sentence  of  the 
^ve  hundred  where  it  is  found.  £!,  g,:  Cano,  (cecini,  cantum,)  467. 
And  sentence  457  is.  Cantoris  est  canere. 

In  a  letter  to  Tolnai,*  teacher  of  the  first  (lowest)  class  at  Patak, 
Comenius  writes  of  his  duties  as  a  teacher,  and  especially  of  the  use 
of  the  Vestibuium,  etc.  He  (Tolnai)  receives  scholars  who  can  read 
and  write  their  mother  tongue;  and  he  is  to  teach  them  the  grounds 
of  Latin  and  the  rudiments  of  grammar  and  arithmetic. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Vestibuium  might  seem  to  be  exclusively 
grammatical,  as  it  begins  with  substantives,  and  proceeds  to  adjec- 
tives, etc.  It  is  in  fact,  however,  in  the  profoundest  sense,  an  arrange- 
in  the  order  of  things ;  for  it  began  with  the  enumeration  of  the 
things  themselves,  and  goes  on  to  their  principal  qualities,  (primaria 
rerum  accidentia,)  and  so  on. 

Comenius  would  have  been  glad  to  illustrate  the  Vestibuium  with 
such  cuts  as  the  text  requires,  to  amuse  the  boys  and  to  enable  them 
better  to  remember,  but  was  prevented  for  want  of  competent  artists. 
The  want  of  such  cuts  must  be  supplied  by  the  teacher,  by  explana- 
tions of  the  things,  showing  them,  or  by  such  delineations  of  them 
as  may  bo  accessible.  If  there  be  not  some  such  reference  to  them, 
the  instruction  will  be  entirely  lifeless.  "This  parallelism  of  the 
knowledge  of  words  and  things  is  the  deepest  secret  of  the  method." 
In  order  that  this  may  be  more  easily  done,  this  nomenclature  (of  the 
Vestibuium)  is  to  be  translated  into  the  mother  tongue,  and  with  this 
translation  the  scholars  are  to  be  first  taken  over  the  ground  before 
any  study  of  Latin.     Thus  their  whole  attention  will  be  confined  to 

*  This  latter  reminds  as  stroa^Ij  of  Sturm's  Epistolae  clataieae. 
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the  things ;  they  will  not  be  required  at  the  same  time  to  attend  to 
unknown  things  and  unknown  languages,  but  only  to  the  £rst 

B.    Janua, 

I  have  already  described  the  Janua  reserata  of  1631,  the  first 
edition.  But  the  Janua  which  Coraenius  describes  in  the  Methodus 
Novhsima,  is  different  from  this.  The  latter  consists  of  a  text,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  original  Janua,  but  to  which  is  added  a  lexicon,  and 
to  this  a  grammar ;  there  being  thus  three  parts,  as  in  the  Vestibu- 
lum* 

Comenius  brought  out  the  third  edition  of  the  Janua,  at  the  same 
time  with  the  third  of  the  Vestibulum,  for  the  schools  at  Patak.  It 
does  not,  however,  like  the  latter,  begin  with  the  text  and  go  on  to  the 
grammar  and  lexicon,  but  in  a  reversed  order,  with  lexicon,  grammar 
and  text.  The  lexicon  is  entitled,  Sylva  Latinae  linguae  vocum  deri- 
vatarum  copiam  explicans,  sive  lexicon  januale.\  It  is  etymological, 
showing  the  derivation  of  each  word.  E.  g. :  Fin-is-it  omnia,  et  os- 
tendit  rei-em^l  k.  e.  -  alem  causam.  De-ibus  agrorum  saepe  sunt 
Hies,  guaS'itor  de-it  distinguens  agmm  tarn  ab  agris  -  itimis  (seu  af-et 
con-ibus)  quam  a  con-its  inde-itis.  Si  vero  inter  af-es  {af-itate  junC' 
tos)jurgin  exoriuntur,  judex  prae-it  diem  prae-itum,  quo  ea-aliter  de- 
itat ;  nam-ita  esse  convenit ;  non  in-ita  ;  in-ita,s  Dei  est. 

In  this  manner  are  arranged  some  twenty -five  hundred  roots  and 
their  derivations  and  compounds,  with  the  rules  of  derivation  and 
composition. 

The  teacher  is  to  occupy  some  four  months,  in  the  beginning,  in 
taking  his  scholars  through  this  lexicon ;  for  they  must  first  become 
acquainted  with  words,  which  are  the  simple  elements  of  language. 
He  calls  the  lexicon  the  forest,  in  which  the  radical  words,  with  their 
derivations  and  compounds,  are  the  trees  and  their  branches.  These 
form  the  material  in  which  the  second  book,  the  Grammatica  janua- 
lis  continens  residuum  grammaticae  vestibularis,  is  to  be  used  and 
prepared  for  the  construction  of  speech. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  grammar,  Comenius  laments  the  faults 
of  the  earlier  teachers  of  language,  quoting  especially  the  valuable 
teacher  Gerard  Vossius.     "Our  grammars,"  says  Vossius,  "contain  a 

*  According  to  Opp.  did.^  2,  299,  (his  second  edition  contained  only  the  Januat  liitgttantm 
grammatica.    Comp,  Metk.  nov.;  Opp.  did.y  2,  181. 

t  Opp.  did.,  3.  219. 

X  I.  e.,  Finiafinit  omnia^  et  o9tendit  reifnemy  h.  e.  Jlnaiem  cauaamf  etc.  For  the  sake  of 
greater  clearness,  Comenius  afterward,  (Opp.  4, 60,)  required  the  German  equivalent  to  b« 
added, as 

Am-«re-or-ator, 
Lieb'enr-e~haber. 


mass  of  rules  wad  exceptions  which  overwbdm  the  boys,  who  we 
obliged  to  leiovi  much  that  is  saparfluons,  only  «ooa  to  forget  it ;  and 
besides,  how  manj  &lse  rules  do  these  grammars  contain  I "  ^'  Lip- 
sius,"  continues  Comenius,  *^  calls  them  silly ;  and  Caselius,  more  than 
silly,  and  they  agree  that  it  would  be  better  to  learn  Latin  only  from 
authors.*^  C!omenius,  however,  does  not  coincide  with  them  in  this ; 
mere  practice,  he  says,  is  blind ;  it  is  only  by  rules  that  they  attain 
to  the  sure  comprehension.  He  says  further,  in  spealdng  of  the 
Grammatiea  Januali9j  subjoined  to  the  Vestibulum,  that  it  follows 
especially  G.  Yossius.  * 

The  succession  of  chapters  in  this  grammar  is  :*  JDe  Litera,  Syl- 
kiba,  Voce^  Phrasi,  Sententia^  Periodo^  Oratu>n$.  It  proceeds  from 
the  simple  beginnings  of  the  Qrammatiea  Vestibularis,  leaving,  how- 
ever, the  Bubtilities  and  delicacies  of  the  language  for  a  higher  class. 

From  this  grammar  the  scholar  goes  on  to  a  third  part,  a  Janualis 
rerum  et  verborum  eontexttis,  kistoriolam^  rerum  continens.  This  is 
a  revision  of  the  earlier  Janua  reseratOj  but  more  extensive  and  com- 
plete, although,  like  it,  containing  a  thousand  paragraphs,  in  a  hun- 
dred sections.  In  the  first  Janua  each  paragraph  usually  consisted 
of  one  short  period ;  but  in  the  second  the  paragraphs  are  often 
much  longer. 

C    Atrium. 

Comenius  describes  the  Atriuml  in  his  Methodus  wmsnma;  but 
he  first  published  it  for  the  school  at  Patak.§  Like  its  predecessor,  it 
is  divided  into  three  parts;  but  its  arrangement,  like  that  of  the 
Janua,  varies  from  that  of  the  VesUbulum  ;  a  grammar  coming  first, 
then  the  text,  and  then  the  lexicon.  Comenius  calls  the  grammar 
of  the  Atrium,  Ars  omatoria,  cive  grammatiea  eUgans,  He  defines 
ity  "  The  art  of  speaking  elegantly.  To  speak  with  elegance  is,  to 
express  the  thoughts  otherwise  than  the  laws  of  the  mother  tongue 
require,  and  yet  to  be  understood  with  more  pleasure  than  if  we  had 
spoken  according  to  those  laws.*'  From  this  definition  it  follows,  that 
Comenius  was  not  speaking  of  what  they  called  fine  Latin,  free  from 
barbarisms,  but  of  such  Latin  as  was  then  used  in  rhetorical  ex- 
ercises. 

After  the  grammar  follows  the  Atrium  itself;  whidi,  also,  is  an 
encyclopaedia  of  one  thousand  paragraphs,  in  one  hundred  sectionsi 
but  more  extensive  and  advanced  than  that  in  the  preceding  Janua. 

'Opp.(U(L,8,«».  tlb^474. 

X  n>^  451.    TlMra  b  bert  a  great  error  in  the  pafiiif ;  p.  451  foUowIng  60L 

%  Opp.  did.,  a,  1S3, 197, 468L    David  Beehner  pnbUiked  before  ComcnhM,  In  1638.  a  ftiff- 

Dent  enciUed  Propia$ma  UmfH  LatinitatU,  (Opp-  dM.,  1, 318^  wbieh,  Ulte  tba  ^Ifium,  WM 

to  follow  the  JoHua. 
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To  tbit  Gomeninf  hid  hktended  to  idd  a  Xennm  2xilliio4a<tfttf in ; 
wUch,  howaTer,  did  not  appear. 

V.    Tbb  Clamoi. 

Aiter  the  scholare  bad  med,  in  their  first  year,  the  Vistihtdum,  in  the 
second  the  Janua,  and  in  the  third  the  Atrium^  as  pfeparatory  manaal% 
thej  were  next,  in  a  fourth  class,  to  enter,  from  the  Atrium,  into  the 
palace  of  authors.  "For,**  says  Comenius,*  "  if  we  should  not,  through 
the  VettUnUufn^  the  Janua^  and  the  Atrium  introduce  the  scholars 
into  the  palace  of  authors,  we  should  be  as  foolish  as  one  who,  after 
with  much  pains,  seeking,  finding  and  pursuing  his  road  to  the  very 
gates  of  a  city,  should  refuse  to  enter.**  The  scholars  of  this  fourth 
dass  are,  in  their  first  quarter  of  a  year,  to  practice  the  ordinary 
Latin  style;  in  the  second,  speeches  from  the  Roman  histories, 
and  the  Ciceronians,  for  the  sake  of  the  oratorical  style;  in  the 
third,  to  read  Ovid,  Horace  and  Virgil,  to  learn  the  poetical  style ; 
and  afterward  to  study  the  laconic  authors,  especially  Seneca  and 
Tacitus,  and  to  begin  studying  the  composition  of  letters,  speeches 
and  poetry. 

In  his  Metkodus  Ifovistima,^  he  gives  fuller  directions  what  au- 
thors to  read  and  how  to  read  them.  His  three  text-books,  he  saya 
here,  enable  the  scholar  to  understand  Latin,  and  to  write  and  read 
it  not  unlatinistically.  He  must  then  proceed  to  the  authors,  in  order 
from  them  to  gain  a  fuller  knowledge  of  real  things,  a  better  style, 
and  practical  readiness.  He  must  not  restrict  himself  to  Cicero,  as 
he  neither  contains  all  Latinity,  nor  all  subjects.  Terence  and  Plau- 
tus  must  be  read  with  caution,  on  account  of  the  immoral  character 
of  some  of  their  contents.  For  speaking  Latin,  however,  they  are 
the  best ;  as  is  Cicero  for  the  oonstruction  of  periods.  For  the  laconic 
style,  Seneca  is  the  model,  Virgil  for  the  epic,  Ovid  for  the  elegiac, 
and  Horace  for  the  lyric.  An  acquaintance  with  real  objects  can 
be  gathered  from  Pliny,  Vitruvius,  CsBsar,  and  others.  Authors  must 
be  read  thoroughly,  and  extracts  and  imitations  may  be  written ;  this 
last  in  part  by  means  of  translations  and  re-translations;  and  then 
abridgments  and  continuations  come,  and  finally  the  contents  of  the 
classics  are  to  be  transferred  to  other  persons,  relations,  etc  For  this 
purpose  the  scholar  must  adopt  only  a  single  model,  Cicero  for  in- 
stance, and  train  himself  to  a  style  by  daily  and  hourly  exercises) 

*  Thli,  be  Mft  la  hi«  fraatiM  upon  the  eehool  at  Patak  la  three  rlawM|  the  heecflaitj  of  ad  • 
iinfaaMulll,«idilaptMrpeee.   WB^^ttHow,  BeMmpwtopMea, 

tOpp.did^2,lSf. 

t  "Fior  he  imiflt  feel  hlmeeir  a6  tranaferred  into  hia  author'a  aplrtt,  that  nothhif  will  be 
CntaAri  to  h*a  ean^  whieh  baa  net  thnouiid  of  Cieera."    lb.,  901 
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upon  that  model.  Yet  he  must  be  very  careful  lest  he  become  a 
mere  empty  phraseologer.* 

Comenius  expresses  himself  with  greater  rigor  against  the  heathen 
books,  in  his  earlier  Didactica  Magna,\  "  Our  schools,"  he  says, 
"  are  Christian  only  in  name ;  Terence,  Plautus,  Cicero,  rule  over 
them.  Therefore  it  is  that  our  learned  men,  even  our  theologians,  be- 
long to  Christ  only  in  externals,  while  Aristotle  has  the  real  authority 
over  them.  Day  and  night  they  study  the  classics,  and  neglect  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Shall  our  boys,  for  the  sake  of  a  style,  study  the 
indecency  of  Terence,  Plautus  and  the  like  ?  Shall  we  in  this  way 
cast  oil  upon  the  fire  of  men  already  lost?  Although  these  authors 
have  many  good  portions,  still,  the  evil  they  contain  sinks  at  once 
deep  into  the  souls  of  the  boys.  Even  the  better  of  the  classics, 
Cicero  and  Virgil  for  instance,  have  whole  pages  entirely  unchristian. 
Yet,  as  Israel  took  the  vessels  of  the  Egyptians,J  so  many  learned 
men  of  confirmed  Christian  character,  make  collections  of  extracts 
from  the  classics,  which  may  be  read  by  youth  without  danger.  Per- 
haps Seneca,  Epictetus  and  Plato,  only,  may  be  put  whole  into  the 
hands  of  youth  already  confirmed  in  Christianity."  But  to  avoid  any 
misunderstanding,  as  if  he  had  forbidden  without  explanation,  to  read 
the  classics,  he  refers  to  the  promise  of  Christ,  that  believers  shall  be 
harmed  neither  by  serpents  nor  by  poison.  Only  boys  who  are  yet 
weak  in  the  faith,  must  not  be  exposed  to  such  serpents,  but  fed  with 
the  pure  milk  of  God's  word. 

He  expresses  himself  in  the  strongest  manner  upon  the  study  of  the 
ancients,  in  one  of  his  latest  pedagogical  works,  which  he  has  named 
**  The  Winnowing-fan  of  Wisdom.''§  Here  he  says,  "  We  have  seen 
in  very  recent  times  frightful  examples  of  kings  and  queen8,|^who, 
seduced  by  heathen  books,  have  despised  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel. 
If  such  learned  men  as  Lipsius  and  others,  who  have  become  drunk 
with  the  classics,  should  be  examined,  there  would  be  found  in  them 
nothing  like  David's  pleasure  in  the  law  of  God,  but  on  the  other 
hand  a  disgust  with  it." 

*  "  Not  without  reason  did  the  wise  Buchholtzer  write,  *  I  divlike  the  Italian  Cicerooiaoii, 
because  they  speak  only  words ;  not  things.  Their  rhetoric,  for  the  most  part,  is  mXarcvriir^. 
It  is  a  gloss  without  a  text,  a  nut  without  meat,  a  cloud  without  rain.  Their  feathers  are  bet- 
ter than  the  birds  themselves.' "  Comenius  was  evidently  acquainted  with  the  Cieeroniantu 
of  Erasmus ;  and  like  him,  he  found  especial  fault  with  the  paganism  of  Bembo  and  tht 
other  Italians. 

t  Opp.  did.,  147. 

}  Tliis  same  comparison  oceoni  in  Augustine's  ConfessioDS,  (7, 0,)  in  relation  to  the  read* 
ing  of  the  heathen  philomphers  by  Christians. 

f  VentUabrum  aapieMiM.    Opp.  did.,  4, 47.    A  remarkable  retractation. 

I  Referring  apparently  to  Christina  of  Sweden. 
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As  to  the  reading  of  the  ancients,  Coineniua  was  in  the  Bame  per- 
plexity with  manj  other  Christian  teachers.  He  feared  th^  influence 
of  the  heathen  books  upon  youth ;  but  at  the  same  time  these  same 
Christian  youth  must  learn  thoroughly  to  speak  and  read  Latin. 
Latin  would  be,  without  doubt,  best  learned  by  the  repeated  reading 
of  Terence ;  but  then  again  Terence  is  so  indecent !     How  was  this 

dilemma  to  be  solved  ? 

VI.    Orbm  Piotus. 

Besides  the  three  school  books  with  which  we  have  become  ac- 
quainted, the  Vestibulum,  the  Jantia  and  the  Atrium^  Comenius 
wrote  a  fourth.  This  is  the  Orbis  Pietus^  which,  since  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  year  1657,  has  been,  during  nearly  two  hundred 
years,  down  to  Uie  present  time,  and  in  the  most  various  forms,  the 
favorite  book  for  children.  Comenius  had  deeply  felt  the  imperfec- 
tion of  his  school  books  in  one  respect  He  desired  that  the  begin- 
ning of  teaching  should  be  always  made,  by  means  of  dealing  with 
actual  things;  and  in  the  school-room,  there  was  nothing  which 
could  be  thus  used.  ^  It  may  be  observed,*'  he  wnt^  to  the  book- 
seller, Michael  Endter,  of  Nuremburg,*  "  that  many  of  our  children 
grow  weary  of  their  books,  because  these  are  overfilled  with  things 
which  have  to  be  explained  by  the  help  of  words ;  things  which  the 
boys  have  never  seen,  and  of  which  the  teachers  know  nothing."  By 
the  publication  of  the  Orlns  Pictus,  however,  he  says,  this  evil  will  be 
remedied. 

We  have  seen  that  Comenius  was  desirous  that  the  text  of  his 
Vestibulum,  long  before,  should  contain  pictures ;  but  he  could  find 
no  artists  capable  of  designing  the  pictures,  and  cutting  them  on 
wo<a[  under  bis  supervision.  In  the  letter  above  alluded  to,  he  most 
earnestly  thanked  Endter  for  having  undertaken  the  designs.  '*  This 
work,"  he  writes  to  him,  "  belongs  to  you ;  it  is  entirely  new  in  your 
profession.  You  have  given  a  correct  and  clear  edition  of  the  Orbis 
PiettUy  and  furnished  figures  and  cuts,  by  the  help  of  which,  the  at- 
tention will  be  awakened  and  the  inagi nation  pleased.  This  will,  it 
is  true,  increase  the  expense  of  the  publication,  but  it  will  be  cer- 
tainly returned  to  you."  Comenius  says  further,  that  the  book  will 
be  very  welcome  in  schools,  since  it  is  entirely  natural  to  look  at 
pictures ;  and  still  more  welcome,  since  now  instruction  may  progress 
without  hindrance,  and  neither  learning  nor  teaching  need  delay, 
since  what  is  printed  in  words  may  be  brought  before  the  eyes  by 
sight,  and  thus  the  mind  may  be  instructed  without  error. 

*  The  letter  i«  dated  at  Lina,  1656,  and  la  printed  before  tbe  edition  of  the  Atriom  ia«aed  b/ 
Endter  in  1660. 
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I  have  thongbt  it  scarcely  neceasaiy  to  give  a  detailed  deseription 
of  this  celebrated  school  book,  for,  as  I  have  said,  it  has  been  pub- 
lished in  innumerable  editions,  down  to  the  present  day.  The  old  Or- 
bia  PictuSj  varies  little  as  to  text,  from  the  Janua  restrata  ;  it  is  the 
Janua  with  illustrations.  The  cuts  in  the  later  editions  are  clearer 
than  in  the  old ;  but  the  variations  of  the  texts  are  not  successful. 
The  comparison  is  especially  strikingbetween  the  forty-second  cut^  en- 
titled ^  Of  the  soul  of  man,**  in  the  edition  of  1659,  and  the  same  in 
the  edition  of  1755.  In  the  first,  the  soul  is  very  ingenioualy  repre- 
sented in  a  bodily  shape,  by  uniform  points,  without  light  or  shade, 
like  a  phantom.  The  artist  evidently  wished  to  indicate  that  the 
soul,  so  to  speak,  was  present  throughout  the  wh<rfe  body.  In  the 
Orfns  Pkttu  of  1755,  on  the  other  hand,  the  picture  is  an  eye,  and 
on  a  table  the  figures  LI.II.  LLII.  It  is  diflScult  to  xeoognize  in  this 
an  expressive  psychological  symbol,  and  to  explain  it 

The  Janua  reurata  of  Comenius,  notwithstanding  its  former  great 
celebrity,  is  forgotten ;  the  Orbis  PieitUy  on  the  contrary,  is  known 
and  liked  by  many,  if  not  in  its  old  form,  at  least  in  a  new  one.  The 
principle  that  the  knowledge  of  things  and  of  words  should  go  hand 
in  hand,  was,  it  is  true,  laid  down  by  Ck>meninfl  in  the  preface  of  the 
JaniMj  but  was  not  realized  in  the  book  itself.  Hence,  very  naturally, 
the  complaints  of  teachers  and  scholars,  of  the  incompleteness  of  the 
book. 

But  in  the  Orbis  Picttu  this  principle  was  found  to  be  realized  as 
hr  as  possible ;  and  many  persons*  said  that  they  did  not  need  the 
VestibtUum  and  the  JanuOj  for  that  the  shorter  way  in  the  OrbU 
Pictus^  was  enough.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  world-wide  difference 
between  what  Comenius  originally  sought — an  acquaintance  #rith 
things  themselves,  before  any  knowledge  of  words  relating  to  those 
things — and  the  actual  use  made  of  the  scarcely  recognizable  pictures 
of  these  originals  in  the  Orbii  Pieitu,  in  connection  with  the  reading 
of  the  text  Yet  this  is  at  least  a  beginning;  and  who  can  tell  what 
may  be,  in  the  course  of  time,  de^loped  from  it  ?  Basedow's  elemen- 
tary book  is  the  Orbis  Pictus  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Ohodo- 
wieck's  pictures  in  this  work,  are  much  superior  to  the  old  wood-cuts 
of  the  Orbis;  but  in  other  respects,  how  fiir  does  the  godless  Elemen- 
tary Book,  filled  with  false  explanations  and  superficial  and  materialis- 
tic realism,  fall  behind  the  ancient  earnest  and  religions  Orbis  Pictus! 

A  very  valuable  commendation  of  the  Orbis  Pietus  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Isagoge  of  Joh.  Matth.  G^ner.f  ^  For  beginners  in  language,*' 
aays  G^ner,  ^  books  are  proper,  from  which,  at  the  same  time,  a 

*Opp.did^a,830.  ri.iis. 
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knowledge  of  things  themselves  may  be  gained.  For  the  younger 
scholare,  especially,  the  Orbis  Pictus  of  Oomenius,  which  I  very  much 
like.  Not  that  tiie  work  of  Comenius  is  complete;  but  we  have  no 
better.'' 

I  repeat,  the  Orbis  Pictus  was  the  forerunner  of  future  develop- 
ment; and  had  for  its  object,  not  merely  the  introduction  of  an  in- 
distinct painted  world  into  the  school,  but,  as  much  as  possible,  a 
knowledge  of  the  original  world  itselfl  by  actual  intercourse  with  it. 

/^^  VII.      CoMINnw'   FLAM  OF  STUDY. 

A.     Tkr0§  schools*    Acadsmy* 

Comenius,  in  his  Didaetica  Magna^  gives  a  general  plan  of  study, 
which,  upon  comparison  with  the  school  ordinances  of  Saxony  and 
Wnrtembeig,  already  mentioned,  appears  to  have  been  generally 
similar  to  existing  ones.  He  proposes  the  four  following  classes  of 
institutions ;  A.  Sehoia  matsma^  (mother's  school ;)  B.  Sehola  wr- 
naculay  (vernacular  school ;)  C.  Sehola  Latina,  (Gymnasium ;)  D.  Ac* 
adstnia^  (University.) 

A  mother's  school,  he  says,  should  be  in  every  house ;  a  vemacu- 
lar  school  in  every  municipality ;  a  Latin  school  in  every  city,  and  a 
university  in  each  kingdom  or  large  province. 

Pupils  are  to  remain  in  the  mother  school  until  their  sixth  year, 
from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  in  the  German,  and  from  the  twelfUi  to 
the  eighteenth  in  the  Latin,  and  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty- 
fourth  at  the  university.  In  the  mother  school  the  external  senses 
especially  are  to  be  trained  in  the  right  apprehension  of  things ;  in 
the  German  school,  the  inner  senses;  the  imagination  and  the 
memory.  Here,  also,  must  the  pictures  of  things  which  are  impressed 
npo»  the  mind  through  the  external  senses,  be  together  brought  out 
into  expression,  by  the  hand  and  the  tongue,  by  reading,  writing, 
drawing,  singing,  etc.  In  the  gymnasium,  the  understanding  and  the 
judgment  are  to  be  trained  by  comparing,  distinguishing,  and  the 
deeper  investigation  of  things.  In  the  university,  the  will  is  to  be 
cultivated. 

After  this  Comenius  proceeds  to  describe  each  of  his  four  schools, 

A,     The  Mother  School 

We  should  pray  for  the  Mens  sana  in  eorpore  mho,  but  should 
Use  means  for  it  also.  Even  during  pregnancy,  the  mother  should 
pray  for  the  well-being  of  the  embryo,  should  live  upon  suitable  diet, 
and  should  keep  herself  as  quiet  and  comfortable  as  possible.  She 
herself  must  nurse  the  new-born  child ;  it  is  a  most  injurious  custom 
which  prevails,  especially  among  noble  ladies,  of  employing  nurses ; 
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a  custom  harmful  both  to  mothers  and  children,  and  contrary  to 
God  and  to  nature.  Even  the  wolves  and  the  swine  suckle  their  own 
joung.* 

From  vanity  or  convenience,  nurses  are  often  employed  who  are 
weaker  than  the  mothers  themselves. 

No  high-seasoned  food  should  be  given  to  children,  and  still  less 
any  heating  drink ;  the  Spartans  dared  drink  no  wine  until  their 
twentieth  year.  Unnecessary  medicine  is  poison  to  children.  They 
should  be  allowed  to  play  as  much  as  they  wish. 

During  the  first  six  years,  the  foundation  should  be  laid  for  all  that 
they  are  to  learn  in  all  their  lives. 

In  physics,  they  should  begin  to  learn  to  know  stones,  plants, 
beasts,  etc. ;  and  the  names  and  uses  of  the  members  of  their  own 
body. 

In  optics,  they  should  begin  to  distinguish  light  and  darkness  and 
colors ;  and  to  delight  their  eyes  with  beautiful  things. 

In  astronomy,  they  should  learn  to  know  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
and  that  the  moon  is  sometimes  full  and  sometimes  sickle-shaped. 

They  should  begin  geography  with  the  knowledge  of  the  cradle, 
the  room,  the  farm,  the  streets,  the  fields ;  chronology,  with  the 
knowledge  of  day  and  night,  hours,  weeks,  and  festivals ;  history, 
with  the  knowledge  of  what  happened  to  themselves  yesterday  and 
the  day  before ;  politics,  with  the  knowledge  of  domestic  economy ; 
arithmetic,  with  counting,  etc. ;  geometry,  with  understanding  the 
ideas  of  length  and  breadth,  lines,  circles,  an  inch,  an  ell,  etc. ;  music, 
with  hearing  singing,  (in  the  third  year  they  will  be  able  to  join  in 
psalm  singing ;)  grammar,  with  the  pronunciation  of  syllables  and 
easy  words ;  rhetoric,  with  the  making  of  gestures,  and  the  ugder- 
standing  of  the  gestures  of  others. 

Thus  we  see  the  beginning  of  all  the  sciences  and  arts,  in  the 
earliest  childhood.  Even  then  the  children  will  take  pleasure  in 
poetry,  rhythm  and  rhyme.f 

Comenius  now  proceeds  to  the  beginning  of  the  first  or  ethical  part 
of  religious  instruction ;  he  requires  above  all  things,  that  the  par- 
ents should  set  a  good  example ;  and  he  inveighs  strongly  against 
the  unjustifiable  spoiling  of  children,  and  the  want  of  a  wholesome 

*  *'  HaTe  yovi  nourished  with  jour  own  blood  the  child  which  joa  carried  beneath  your 
heart  for  lo  many  months,  to  deny  it  milk  now,  when  that  very  milk  was  fiven  by  God  lor 
the  child,  not  for  the  mother  1  It  is  much  more  condueiTe  to  the  health  of  the  infant,  to 
miekle  its  own  mother  than  a  nurse,  because  it  has  in  the  womb  already  become  accustomed 
(o  nutriment  from  its  mother's  blood." 

t  Comenius  fives  specimens  of  rhymes  to  amuse  the  children,  as : 

**  O  mipuUe,  mipwUe^  dormi  belle  ; 
Claude  belloe  tu  oceUo»j  curat  peBeJ* 
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strictness.*  He  also  gives  directions  how  to  train  them  to  modera- 
tion, purity,  and  obedience ;  and  to  silence,  as  soon  as  they  can  speak 
fluently,  and  not  to  speak  merely  in  order  to  learn  to  speak.  In 
baptism,  children  should  be  given  back  to  their  Creator  and  Saviour ; 
and  from  that  time  they  should  be  prayed  for  and  taught  to  pray ; 
should  learn  the  ix>rd^s  Prayer,  the  creed,  &c. 

In  the  sixth  year  the  child  will  be  ready  to  go  to  school,  which 
should  not  be  described  to  him  as  an  institution  of  punishment.  We 
often  hear  people  say,  ^^  If  you  are  not  good  I  will  send  you  to  school, 
and  there  you  will  be  kept  in  order  with  the  rod.'*  It  should  rather 
be  represented  as  delightful,  so  that  the  child  shall  be  pleased  with 
the  idea  of  going. 

B.    Oerman  School. 

1.  This  is  peculiarly  a  school  of  the  mother  tongue.f 

In  this  school,  says  Comenius,  the  children  should  not  be,  as  many 
would  have  them,  put  at  first  to  the  study  of  Latin. 

All  children  should  be  instructed.  Whether  or  no  they  prove  apt 
at  study,  and,  therefore,  proper  to  be  carried  forward  to  the  Latin 
school,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  determined  in  the  sixth  year.  That 
school  is  not  for  the  children  of  the  noble  alone ;  the  wind  bloweth 
whither  it  listeth,  and  does  not  begin  to  blow  at  any  fixed  time. 
My  method,  continues  Comenius,  does  not,  by  any  means,  look  sim- 
ply to  the  Latin,  most  often  so  vainly  beloved,  but  rather  regards  a 
common  way  of  instruction  in  all  the  mother  tongues.  To  teach  a 
scholar  a  foreign  tongue  before  he  knows  his  own,  is  to  instruct  him 
in  riding  before  he  can  walk.|  Finally  he  says,  I  aim  at  knowledge 
of  real  things ;  these  can  be  learned  just  as  well  in  the  mother 
tongue  as  in  Latin  or  Greek ;  and,  above  all,  all  technical  terms 
should  be  learned  in  German,  instead  of  in  Latin  or  Greek. 

He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  studies  in  the  German  school ; 
as,  to  read  German,  to  write  well,  to  reckon,  so  far  as  ordinary  life 
will  require,  to  measure,  to  sing  common  melodies,  to  learn  certain 
songs  by  rote,  the  catechism,  and  the  Bible,  a  very  general  knowledge 
of  history,  especially  of  the  creation,  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  re- 
demption ;  a  beginning  of  cosmography,  and  a  knowledge  of  trades 
and  occupations.  All  these  are  necessary,  not  only  for  those  who  are 
to  be  students,  but  also  for  future  farmers,  mechanics,  <&;c.     The  Ger- 

*  "  I  can  not  refrain  from  reprovinf  the  apiab  and  aainine  conduct  of  >ome  parents  to- 
ward their  chiidren. 

t  Opp.  did.  172. 

}  4t  a  eabeequent  period  Comeniaa  found  fitult  with  hlmaelf  for  haying  written  hie  Vetti- 
bmhtm  in  I.aUn,  *^nota  dooendo  per  ignotOf  vemaeulamper  LatiiUHn,  Qfiicquid  notiuteH 
pfoeeatfal,  vemacula  Latinae  wemperpraeeat."    Opp.  did.  4, 51. 
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man  8ohool  should  be  divided  into  six  dassei,  and  for  each  daas  m 
text-book  should  be  prepared  in  German* 

C.     Tki  Latm  Sehdol. 

Here  are  to  be  learned  four  languages,  and  the  fieyen  studies  of  the 
Trivium  and  the  Quadiivium ;  grammar,  dialectics  and  rhetoric ;  and 
arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and  astronomy.  Also  physics,  chronol- 
ogy, history,  ethics,  and  biblical  theology.  The  school  is  to  be  di- 
vided into  the  six  following  classes,  to  pass  through  which  will  require 
six  years  :  1.  grammar,  2.  physics,  3.  mathematics,  4.  ethics,  5.  dia- 
lectics, 6.  rhetoric 

The  scholars  are  to  finish  their  studies  in  German  and  Latin,  and  to 
gain  a  sufficient  grammatical  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

Dialectics  and  rhetoric,  says  Comenius,  are  to  be  learned  only  after 
a  knowledge  of  real  things  has  been  acquired.  Without  the  knowl- 
edge of  things,  it  is  impossible  for  one  to  speak  practically  upon 
them.*  He  places  physics  before  the  abstract  mathonatics,  as  ad- 
dressed to  the  senses,  and,  therefore,  easier  for  beginners.f 

D.     The  Univertity. 

Although,  Comenius  says,  his  method  does  not  extend  to  the  univer- 
sity, yet  he  will  express  a  few  views  concerning  it  For  a  university  he 
would  have  a  universal  course  of  study,  and  an  examination  of  all 
students  entering,  to  determine  for  what  pursuit  each  is  best  fitted, 
&e.  He  has  one  remarkable  recommendation ;  to  found  a  ickda 
schoktrum  or  collegium  didacHcum,  for  those  of  all  countries.  The 
learned  men,  members  of  this,  should  bind  themselves  to  use  their 
united  powers  to  promote  the  sciences,  and  to  make  new  discoveries. 
He  thus  suggests  the  idea  of  an  academy  of  sciences,  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  the  first  academy  of  the  kind,  was  established ; 
following  Bacon^  however,  in  this  also. 

B,    Sckola  pan9ophica. 

In  1650,  as  before  related,  Comenius  was  invited  to  Patak  in  Hun- 
gary, to  reorganize  the  schools  there.  The  plan  which  he  drew  up 
bears  the  strange  title,  Seholas  pansopkicae  delineatio.l  And  the 
plan  itself  is  strange.  The  names  of  the  seven  classes  are,  in  part^ 
given  upon  very  singular  grounds.  The  school  books  of  the  three 
lower  classes,  the  VMtibularis^janualU  and  atrialis,  were  the  Vestibu- 
Idm^  JanuOy  Atrium,    After  the  Atrium  came,  as  class  fourth,  the 

*  C7Z  vit^imem  nan  impraegnalamparere  impomribiU  e§ij  ita  na  raUontMUter  aloftd  impm 
aSbUt  turn,  qutntrumeofnitione  praeimtmtua  non  eat, 

t  Apparently  Mlowlnf  Baeoti's  Kinark,  **  Maikamaiiea  quoa  pkUaaopMam  naiuraUm  tar 
minora^  non  ganarate  out  jwocifw  debet."    Not.  Org.  1, 96. 

}Opp.  did.  8,90. 
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phSosophJcal ;  then  the  logical,  political,  and  theological  or  theoeophi- 
cal.  These  seven  claasea  were  arranged  to  oocvpy  the  acYen  years 
from  the  tenth  to  the  seventeenth. 

From  Comenius'  plan,  it  appears  that  it  was  not  his  intention  that 
Latin  and  real  studies,  from  the  three  ahove  named  books,  should  be 
the  only  occupation  of  the  three  lower  classes.  The  catechism,  writ- 
iag,  arithmetio,  geometry,  and  music,  were  to  be  added. 

The  idea  of  proceeding  methodically  from  the  elements  forward,  is 
to  be  recognized  everywhere.  The  first  class  is  to  study  geometry, 
with  points  (!)  and  lines ;  the  second  with  plane  figures,  and  the  third 
with  solids.* 

In  the  fourth  cUss,  Greek  was  to  be  studied,  and  Latin  quite  passed 
over;  so  that  it  was  in  the  fifth  that  the  Latin  authors  were  first  to 
be  read,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  s<yle.f 

Li  each  week  Comenius  set  apart  an  hour  for  the  reading  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  day,|  in  order  to  learn  cotemporary  history  and 
gec^raphy.  Sacred  music  was  to  be  sung  daily,  and  no  one  not  even 
of  noble  birth,  was  to  be  excused ;  and  specified  hours  were  set  for 
choral  music 

Plays  and  gymnastics,  he  says,  are  so  far  from  being  to  be  forbid- 
den, that  they  are  rather  to  be  promoted ;  as,  for  instance  running, 
jumping,  wrestling,  ball,  ninepins,  ice ;  and  walks  are  to  be  taken 
'vith  the  boys. 

Comenius  strongly  recommends  dramatic  exhibitions,  among  other 
reasons,  because  the  boys  will  learn  "  to  act  well  any  part."  He, 
however,  forbids  the  immodest  pieces  of  the  ancients,  and  instead, 
recommends  other  strange  ones,  which  may  be  played  by  tlie  classes. 
Thus,  the  fourth  class  may  play  Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  or  Compendi- 
ous Philosophy.  *^  The  fifth,''  he  says,  ^'  may  give  a  very  beautiful  play, 
namely,  the  Contest  of  Grammar,  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  who  strive 
for  the  preeminence,  and  in  the  end  kiss  each  other  in  a  friendly 
manner,  thus  showing  how  they  will  all  labor  wisely  together  in  the 
realm  of  wisdom,  which  drama,  including  fifty  persons,  is  very  de- 
lightful.'' The  sixth  class  is  to  represent  Solomon,  and  the  Seventh 
David. 

The  walls  of  the  school-room  of  each  class  are  to  be  ornamented 
with  pictures  and  inscriptions,  relating  to  the  employments  of  the 


'TbcwflxanplesiiidkoatettM  Mma  error  vhlch  afterward  apfMared  Inttia  PaataloBlaB 
aehooL 

t**  Verba  rara,  phraaea  patebraa,  tanfirlmifl  odam  aententlaa  tlagantai,  at  lie  aDeciim  obi- 
Bem  axtraham,  ana  Cie«TO,  Salhiat,  Ae." 

;  n>.,  28l  "  praelasuitur  ordlnariae  mareatoram  ooraUaa.'*  Ilie  Mercnrina  Gallo-Balcleai^ 
Ibrezaaiple. 
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The  whole  school  and  each  single  class,  should  represent  a  repub* 
lie,  and  should  have  a  senate,  consul,  and  praetor. 

Of  the  hours  of  study,  three  should  come  in  the  forenoon  and 
three  in  the  afternoon,  and  between  each  two  study  hours,  a  half 
hour  of  recess  should  come. 

Only  the  three  lower  classes  of  the  pansophistic  school  went  into 
operation  ;  the  Hungarian  nobility  not  approving  of  the  four  others, 
which  very  much  grieved  Comenius.  "When  only  patchwork  is  re- 
quired," he  says,  "  a  more  complete  course  of  study  is  impossible ; 
and  nothing  new  can  come  to  pass  when  people  stick  to  their  old  hab- 
its." He,  however,  accommodated  himself  to  his  station,  and  com- 
posed the  treatises  *'  upon  an  easy,  short,  and  convenient  way  to  read 
the  Latin  authors  fluently  and  to  understand  them  clearly,  in  schools 
of  three  classes."* 

Vin.    Latin  and  the  Mother  Tongce. 

According  to  Comenius,  the  mother  tongue  was  to  be  studied. 
For  this  purpose  he  required  a  schola  vemacula,  through  which  each 
child  was  to  pass,  whether  afterward  to  become  a  student  or  not.  If 
he  was,  then  he  was  to  go  from  the  schola  verruwula  into  the  schola 
Latina,  He  expresses  himself  most  strongly  opposed  to  the  neglect 
of  the  mother  tongue,  and  speaks  with  approbation  of  Schottel  and 
the  Society  of  Usefulness,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  German.f 

Why  did  he  insist  upon  having  Latin  so  diligently  studied  by  the 
boys  ?  His  strictness  in  this  respect  was  not  surpassed  by  that  of 
Trotzendorf  or  Sturm,  who  altogether  neglected  the  German.  Come- 
nius requires  from  the  boys  "  daily,  even  hourly  exercises  in  Latin 
style ;"  and  imitation  of  Cicero  even  to  entire  Ciceroni zation,  and  the 
constant  speaking  of  Latin,  both  in  and  out  of  school. J 

His  object  was  that  Latin  should  become  a  universal  language  upon 
the  earth,  as  an  antidote  against  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel. 
What  the  Romish  church  sought  for  the  unity  of  the  church,  Come- 
nius sought  for  the  unity  of  humanity ;  that  all  nations  should  be 
able  to  understand  each  other  by  means  of  a  common  speech. 

He  laid  down  the  principle,  that  the  Latin  must  be  understood  in 
its  fullest  extent.§  By  this,  however,  he  did  not  mean  that  every 
man  must  understand  every  word  of  the  language.  Even  Cicero 
himself  did  not  understand  the  expressions  of  artizans ;  and  very  rea- 
sonably, because  he  had  not  studied  their  business.  In  like  manner, 
we  do  not  blame  any  one  for  not  understanding  similar  expressions  in 

*  Opp.  did.  3, 113.    The  treatise  i$  dated  1661 ;  and  includes  man;^  thinga  which  Comenius 
hod  already  aaid  in  the  Metkodua  Noviaainut, 

t  Opp.  did.  2, 219.  %  lb.,  204, 206.  h  lb.,  152.  &c 
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his  own  language.  But  what  he  means  by  the  understanding  of  the 
language  in  its  whole  expression  is,  an  understanding  according  to 
each  man's  own  condition  and  necessities.  All  must  understand  the 
common  portions  of  the  language,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  apoth- 
ecary must  know  the  technical  terms  of  medicine,  the  theologian 
those  of  theology,  &c.* 

Comenius  has  not  remained  true  to  this  correct  principle  in  his 
school  books.  They  are  crammed  with  esoteric  and  technical  ex- 
pressions, which  are  expected  to  serve  the  purposes  of  general  educa- 
tion. He  has  collected,  with  inexpressible  industry,  a  multitude  of 
phrases  in  trade-Latin  and  market-Latin,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whence ; 
and  many  of  them  are,  probably  of  his  own  composition.  Such  La- 
tin, Doderlein  himself  would  never  understand ;  and  he  would  usual- 
ly seek  in  vain  for  aid  from  the  lexicon.  Take,  for  instance,  the  chap- 
ter on  baking,  butchering,  or  cooking.  In  the  Latin  we  read  ;  "  Pla- 
centarum  species  sunt ;  siniilae,  spirae,  crustulac,  lagana,  liba,  scribli- 
tae,  (striblitae,)  teganitae,  globuli,  boletini,  obeliae,  tortae,  artocreata." 
Comenius  had  good  reason  for  adding  a  translation  here ;  the  kinds 
of  cake  are,  wheat  bread,  pretzels,  iron-cakes,  pan-cakes,  short-cakes," 
&c.  The  poor  boys  are  to  be  pitied  who  had  to  study  such  words  as 
lucanicaey  botuli,  tomatula,  hillae^  apexahones^  tuceta,  iaiciaj  &:c.  And 
for  what  purpose  are  they  to  be  studied  ?  to  talk  Latin  to  the  butch- 
er ?  and  if  native  Germans  were  to  be  addressed  in  classical  Latin, 
what  should  they  say  in  reply  ?  in  fact,  what  have  been  their  criti- 
cisms upon  the  Latin  of  the  Janua  reserata  ?  "  Scatet  barbarismis 
Janua^  says  Morhof,  for  instance.  Comenius  allowed  that  boys  and 
even  men  know  as  little  of  most  of  the  technical  terms  in  their  na- 
tive language,  as  Cicero  did  of  those  in  his.  Why,  therefore,  does 
he  lay  upon  the  boys  the  unendurable  labor  of  learning  them  all  in 
Latin  ?  Even  if  Latin  were  to  become  the  universal  language  of  all 
nations,  of  which  there  is  not  the  remotest  prospect,  it  is  altogether 
impossible  that  a  German  butcher  would  be  able  to  converse  with  a 
Turkish  or  Japanese  butcher,  in  Comenian  butchers'  Latin. 

Eventually,  therefore,  the  Latin  of  one-third  and,  probably,  of  one- 
half,  of  the  Orbis  Pictus^  is  of  no  use  to  the  scholar ;  so  that  the  half 
of  the  book  would  be  of  more  value  than  the  whole. 

But  what  was  it  that  caused  Comenius  to  write  so  superfluous  a 

*  8e«  Didaetira  Moffna,  p,  127 ;  where  Comeniug,  agreeably  to  our  citation  from  the  Mkth* 
odug  Nnvisnma^  sajs;  "  Thence  it  follows,  that  the  knowledse  of  the  whole  of  a  laniraage  i« 
not  neceaearj  to  any  one  ;  and  (hat  if  any  one  undertakes  it,  he  will  only  make  himself  ridic> 
Dlouaaod  silly.  For  Cicero  himself,  even,  did  not  know  the  whole  of  the  Latin  bingtiagre  ; 
be  himself,  confessed  (hat  he  was  ij;norant  of  the  technics  of  artisans;  he  had  never  sought 
the  conversation  of  shoemakers,  bufcherv,  and  the  like,  to  examine  their  operations  and  to 
laaro  (be  names  of  all  their  works  and  tools.    And  to  what  end  would  he  have  learned  them  1" 
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sbhool  book,  in  oppoeition  to  the  principle  which  he  himself  had  laid 
down  ?  I  think  it  was  his  view  of  the  parallelism  between  things 
and  words.  A  world  of  language  corresponding  to  a  world  of  things 
was  the  ideal  before  his  mind.*  And  if  the  Orbis  Pictua  was  to  in- 
clude the  whole  real  world,  the  verbal  explanation  of  the  illustrations 
in  it  must  be  equally  comprehensive. 

IX.    McTHODUs  NovianMA.t 

Twenty  years  after  Comenius  wrote  the  Didactica  Magna,  he  pub- 
lished the  MetJiodua  I^avissima,  which  he  had  written  on  the  requisi- 
sition  of  Chancellor  Oxenstiern.  This  work  has  not  the  freshness 
and  boldness  of  the  Didactica,  but  is  constructed  upon  a  more  reg- 
ular plan.  In  truth  it  was  intended  to  be  a  plan  of  studies ;  to  con- 
tain the  principles  which  must  lie  at  the  basis  of  every  rational  plan 
of  study  .J 

In  this  work  Comenius  names,  as  the  three  chief  principles  of  his 
method,  the  parallelism  of  things  and  words,  the  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  introduction,  and  the  easy,  natural,  and  rapid  progress 
made  by  his  system ;  the  scholar  being  kept  in  continual  activity .§ 
"  If  the  method,^'  he  says,  *^  could  be  as  clearly  written  out  as  it  lies 
in  my  thoughts,  it  would  be  like  a  well  made  clock,  that  goe^  on  stead- 
ily, and,  by  its  movements,  marks  out  the  hours  for  sleeping  and  for 
all  occupations,  without  varying ;  and,  if  it  does  vary,  is  easily  set 
right  again.] 

The  mind  thinks,  the  tongue  speaks,  the  hand  makes;  hence 
sciences  of  things,  and  arts  of  working  and  speaking. 

In  God  are  the  ideas,  the  original  types,  which  he  impresses  upon 
things ;  things,  again,  impress  their  representations  upon  the  senses, 
the  senses  impart  them  to  the  mind,  the  mind  to  the  tongue,  and  the' 
tongue  to  the  ears  of  others,  by  a  bodily  intercourse ;  for  souls,  shut 
up  in  bodies,  can  not  understand  each  other  in  a  purely  intellectual 
way.T 

Any  language  is  complete,  in  proportion  as  it  possesses  a  fiill  no- 
menclature ;  has  words  for  every  thing ;  as  the  signification  of  its 
words  are  consistent ;  and  as  it  is  constructed  after  fixed  grammatical 
laws.** 

It  is  a  source  of  errors,  when  things  are  made  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  words,  instead  of  words  to  things.ff 

*  •*  Condendam  soademiis  renim  et  Terborum  tabulataram  quandun  univerMlem,  lo  qua 
mnndi  iabriea  tota  et  acrmonto  humanl  apparataa  totua,  parallele  diaponantur."  Opp.  did. 
2,58. 

tOpp.dld.S,l,*c 

t  Varlona  eztraeta  frooi  (he  Methodua  wlU  be  flTcn  In  the  proper  place. 

fn».211.  lib.  14.  fn».,M.  •*Ib.60.  ttlb.flS. 
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The  same  classification  prevails  for  words  as  for  things ;  and  who- 
ever understands  the  relation  of  words  among  themselves,  will,  so 
much  the  more  easily,  study  the  analogous  relations  among  things.* 

The  most  eomplete  language,  says  Vives,  would  be  that  in  which 
the  words  express  the  nature  of  things,  such  as  must  have  been  the 
speech  of  Adam,  in  which  he  gave  names  to  things.  Comenius  be- 
lieved that  there  could  be  composed  a  real  language,  in  which  each 
word  should  be  a  definition,  and  which,  even  by  its  nouns,  should  re- 
present the  nature  of  the  things  spoken  of.f 

To  know,  is|  to  be  able  to  represent  any  thing,  either  by  the 
mind,  or  the  hand,  or  the  tongue.  For  all  is  done  by  such  repre- 
senting and  imagining  of  the  pictures  of  things.  If,  for  instance, 
I  perceive  a  thing  by  the  senses,  its  image  is  impressed  upon  the 
brain ;  if  I  represent  a  thing,  I  impress  its  image  upon  the  material. 
But  if  I  express  in  words  the  thing  which  I  have  thought  of  or  re- 
presented, I  impress  it  upon  the  atmosphere,  and  through  this  upon 
the  ear,  brain  and  mind  of  another.  The  first  kind  of  representation 
is  called  scire^  wissen;  the  second  and  third  kinds  are  called  scire, 
konnen.  Thus,  Comenius  includes  in  one  idea  of  representation, 
knowing,  the  power  of  representing  and  the  art  of  speaking.  To 
know  is  to  him  a  mode  of  representing  in  which  the  individual  holds 
himself  in  a  receptive  condition,  and  the  mind  receives  impressions 
through  the  senses,  like  a  living  daguerreotype  plate.  Such  is  his 
process  of  conception.  Opposed  to  this  is  a  process  of  expression,  in 
which  the  mind  performs  its  creative  operations  by  the  arts  of  repre- 
sentation and  speech. 

In  every  thing  known,  continues  Comenius,  there  are  three  things ; 
which  he  calls  Idea,  Ideatuniy  and  Ideans.  Idea  is  the  original  image, 
{Imaffo  archetypal  of  the  object  of  knowledge ;  Ideaium  the  con- 
ception, the  product  of  the  knowledge ;  and  Ideane  the  producing 
instrument,  the  sense,  the  hand,  the  tongue. 

To  learn,  i8§  to  proceed  from  something  known,  to  the  knowledge 
of  something  unknown ;  in  which  there  are  also  three  things,  viz., 
the  unknown,  the  known,  and  the  mental  effort  to  reach  the  unknown 
from  the  known. 


*  Meth.  DOT.,  02.  t lb.,  67,  S& 

I  n>.,  M.  This  difficult  pa«af«  {■,  in  Che  orlgiiia],  **  Beire  eat  aliqnld  efflfiv*  pOM«;  wu 
mente.  eeu  nuira,  eeu  liofua.  Omni^  enim  fiaot  effifiaodo,  seu  imagiDando,  h.  e.  Imaginea 
et  ■imulacra  rerum  efflngeDdo.  Nempe  cum  rem  tenso  percipio,  imprimltur  Imago  ejoa  c«* 
rabro.  Cam  aimilem  efficio,  Imprimo  Imaginem  ejus  materlae.  Quaodo  Tero  id  qaod  cogito, 
ant  efficio,  lingua  anantio,  imprimo  ejuadem  rat  Imaginem  a€rl,  et  per  aSrem  alterioa  aurl, 
eerebro,  meuti.  Primo  modo  imaglnari  dicitor  Scire,  Wiaaen :  accondo,  et  tartio  iioaae  im« 
agiaari,  dicitor  Selra,  KOnnan." 

lib.,  95. 
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Every  Uiing  is  to  be  learned  by  examples,  rales  and  practice.  Be- 
fore the  understandiDg,  truth  must  be  held  up  as  the  example ;  before 
the  will,  the  good ;  and  before  the  forraiug  powers,  the  possible ;  and 
to  this  must  be  added  practice,  under  the  government  of  rules.  Rules 
should  not  be  given  before  examples.  Artizans  understand  this  well. 
None  of  them  would  give  their  apprentice  a  lecture  upon  his  trade, 
but  would  show  him  how  he,  the  master,  went  about  it,  and  then 
would  put  the  tools  into  his  hands,  and  show  him  how  to  do  the  like, 
and  to  imitate  himself.*  Doing  can  only  be  learned  by  doing,  writ- 
ing by  writing,  painting  by  painting. 

A  second  pointf  must  not  be  undertaken  until  the  first  is  learned ; 
and,  with  the  second,  the  first  must  be  repeated. 

LearaingI  is  by  steps,  and  proceeds  from  the  easy  to  the  difficult ; 
from  little  to  much ;  from  the  simple  to  the  compound ;  from  the 
nearer  to  the  more  distant ;  from  the  regular  to  the  anomalous. 

We  first  proceed  toward  knowledge  by  the  perception  and  under- 
standiDg  of  the  present,  and  afterward  go  on  from  the  present  to  the 
absent,  by  the  information  of  other8.§ 

Sight  will  supply  the  place  of  demonstration.  It  is  good  to  use 
several  senses  in  understanding  one  thing.)  A  thing  is  understood 
when  one  comprehends  its  inward  nature  as  well  as  he  does  its  out- 
ward nature,  by  his  senses.  To  this  inner  conception  are  requisite  a 
healthy,  intellectual  perception,  a  distinct  subject,  and  deliberate 
consideration.^ 

The  attention  should  be  fixed  upon  only  one  object  at  a  time ;  and 
upon  the  whole  first  and  the  parts  afterward. 

By  the  understanding,  are  compared  the  original  object  and  its  re- 
presentation.    {Ideatum  cum  idea,)** 

The  memory  has  three  offices ;  to  receive,  to  retain,  and  to  recol- 

lect.tt 

The  subject  to  be  apprehended  must  be  clear,  consistent,  and  or- 
derly ;  the  faculty  to  be  directed  to  it  must  not  be  too  fill  1  of  impress- 
ions, which  are  liable  to  confuse  each  other ;  it  must  be  calm,  direct- 
ed only  to  one  thing,  and  that  with  love,  {animo  afectuoso,)  or  rever- 
ence. 

Retaining  will  be  made  easier  by  repetition,  extracts,  etc ;  recol- 
lecting by  means  of  the  inner  relations  of  things. 

The  youngest  must  be  instructed  in  visible  things  ;  pictures  impress 
themselves  upon  their  memory  most  firmly  ;^  for  these  are  suitable 
examples,  copies,  but  not  abstract  rules. 

•Mdh.  DOT.,  103, 129.       t  lb.,  106.       lib.,  109.       i  lb.,  113.       I  lb.,  114.       ITIb^llS. 

••  lb.,  120.  ft  lb.,  121.  »  n>.,  133L 
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The  teacher  should  not  be  intellectually  too  quick;  or  if  he  be,  let 
him  learn  patience.*  Cicero  says  well,  that  the  more  skillful  and  in- 
tellectual the  teacher  is,  the  more  irritably  and  impatiently  will  he 
teach ;  since  it  will  annoy  him  to  see  his  scholars  slow  in  learning 
what  he  learned  quickly. 

The  scholars  who  learn  quickest  are  not  always  the  bestf 

The  scholar's  indolence  must  be  made  up  by  the  teacher's  industry. 

Beginners  must  keep  strictly  to  the  copy ;  those  more  advanced 
may  go  on  more  independently  of  it ;  beginners  must  work  slowly, 
and  the  more  advanced  faster  and  faster. 

Whoever  wishes  to  teach  rapidly,  must  fasten  his  eyes  at  once  up- 
on his  object,  and  go  straight  toward  it^  without  regarding  collateral 
points ;  must  have  all  his  instrumentalities  ready  at  hand ;  and  one 
and  the  same  method  for  all  studies ;  so  that  his  scholars  need  not 
be  required,  at  the  same  time,  to  undertake  new  matter  and  new 
forms.| 

Learning  will  become  easy  to  the  scholars,  if  their  teacher  man- 
ages them  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  according  to  the  dispositions  of 
each  one ;  if  he  explains  to  them  the  object  of  their  work ;  not  only 
makes  them  look  on  a  lesson,  but  take  part  in  the  work  and  conver- 
sation ;  and  is  careful  to  have  a  proper  variety.g 

To  teach  thoroughly ||  are  necessary,  distinct,  carefully  chosen  illus- 
trations and  copies,  reliable  rules,  and  persevering  drill ;  solid  founda- 
tions of  knowledge,  a  judicious  continuation  of  it,  and  completeness, 
examining  and  repetition.  It  is  of  especial  importance  that  every 
scholar  be  made  himself  to  teach.  Fortius  says  that  he  learned  much 
from  hie  teachers,  more  firom  his  fellow  scholars,  and  most  from  his 
own  scholars.^ 

The  school  \&  a  manufactory  of  humanity ;  it  ought  to  work  its 
subjects  into  the  right  and  skillful  use  of  their  reason,  speech  and 
talents  for  occupation ;  into  wisdom,  eloquence,  readiness,  and  shrewd- 
ness. 

Thus  will  the  teacher  shape  these  little  images  of  God,  or  rather 
fill  up  the  outlines  of  goodness,  power  and  wisdom  impressed  upon 
them  by  the  divine  power.** 

The  art  of  teaching  is  no  shallow  affiiir,  but  one  of  the  deepest 
mysteries  of  nature  and  salvation. 

X.      TJlCUM  NICBIBABIUM. 

As  we  have  looked  back  upon  the  predecessors  of  Comenius,  so  we 

•  Metb.  nov.,  133.        t  lb.,  134.        %  lb.,  139,  Ac.       f  lb.,  142,  ^.       I  lb.,  146. 

T  lb ,  160.   Btepe  rogare ;  rogaU  tenere ;  retenta  docere.    HaoctrUt  ditcipttlum  faciant  mx- 
perara  naf istmiD. 

«*n>.,961 
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may  look  fbrwan)  for  a  glance  at  his  followers.  Erasmus,  Vives,  Cam- 
paoella,  and  especially  Bacon,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  great  influence 
upon  him.  A  fifth  stands  in  still  closer  relation  to  him,  both  in  time 
and  intellectual  connection  ;  namely,  Wolfgang  Ratich  *  Many  of 
Comenius*  principles  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  Ratich.  Among 
these  are,  the  recommendation  of  the  natural  method  instead  of  the 
prevailing  unnatural  one,  the  insisting  upon  the  study  of  the  mother 
tongue,  the  rejection  of  punishment  in  instruction,  the  preference  of 
practice  over  theoretical  rules,  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  sub- 
stances before  the  analytical  treatment  of  their  accidents,  drc.  By  a 
comparison  of  our  descriptions  of  the  characters  of  Ratich  and  Co- 
menius,  the  reader  will  find  still  other  similarities,  and  also  important 
differences.  Although,  for  example,  both  were  Christians;  Ratich 
was  a  decided  adherent  of  the  Lutheran  confession,  while  Comenius' 
highest  ideal  was  a  union  of  all  confessions.  Ratich's  method  of 
teaching  Latin  is  entirely  different  from  Comenius' ;  for  while  the  lat- 
ter requires  every  scholar  to  be  continually  taking  an  active  part  iu 
the  instruction,  Ratich  makes  the  teacher  only  read,  and  imposes  up- 
on the  scholar  a  Pythagorean  silence. 

The  influence  of  Comenius  upon  later  pedagogues,  and  especially 
upon  the  Methodians,  is  immeasurable.  It  is  often  diflScult  to  judge 
whether  they  knew  him,  or  in  their  own  way  discover  the  same 
things.  In  Rousseau,  Basedow,  and  Pestalozzi,  we  shall  find  much 
that  is  entirely  in  agreement  with  Comenius,  of  which,  however,  I 
will  not  here  anticipate  my  description.  In  the  course  of  this  history 
I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  mention  this  extraordinary  man,  for 
the  reason  that  his  works  contain  the  germs  of  so  many  later  devel- 
opments. 

Comenius  is  a  grand  and  venerable  figure  of  sorrow.  Wandering, 
persecuted  and  homeless,  during  the  terrible  and  desolating  thirty 
years*  war,  he  never  despaired ;  but  with  enduring  and  faithful  truth, 
labored  unweariedly  to  prepare  youth,  by  a  better  education,  for  a 
better  future.  His  undespairing  aspirations  seem  to  have  lifted  up,  in 
a  large  part  of  Europe,  many  good  men,  prostrated  by  the  terrors  of 
the  times,  and  to  have  inspired  them  with  the  hope,  that  by  a  pious 
and  wise  system  of  education,  there  would  be  reared  up  a  race  of 
men  more  pleasing  to  God.  Adolph  Tasse,f  a  learned  professor  at 
Hamburg,  writes :  "•  In  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  study  of  a 
better  art  of  teaching  is  pursued  with  enthusiasm.     Had  Comenius 

*  Cpmenius.  a«  we  have  reUted,  applied  to  Ratich  bj  letter,  for  information  reapoetlng  the 
latter'a  method,  bot  receired  do  answer.  He,  howeTet,  knew  Helwig'a  Report ;  and  proba- 
olj  the  MethoduM  AwfifulMmw  nwa  Ratichii  tt  Ratichianorumy  which  appeared  in  1696. 

t  Taase,  aothor  of  many  mathematical  worlni,  died  1661  The  letter  seems  to  be  dated,  1640. 
Qpp.  did.,  1,165. 
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attempted  nothiDg  more  than  to  sow  such  a  seed  of  suggeations  in 
the  sonk  of  all,  he  would  have  attempted  enough." 

I  have  mentioned  that  <]k>menius  wrote,  in  his  77th  year,  a  Con- 
fession, from  which  we  may  become  acquainted  with  his  piety,  his 
deep  lore,  his  unwearied  aspirations  to  do  good  in  the  most  various 
ways.  The  title  of  this  book  is, ''  The  one  thing  needful  to  know ; 
needful  in  life,  in  death,  and  after  death,  which  the  old  man,  Amos 
Oomenius,  weary  with  the  uaelessness  of  this  world,  and  turning  to 
the  <Mie  thing  needful  for  himself^  in  his  77th  year,  gives  to  the  world 
to  consider.'*  I  will  conclude  my  description  with  an  extract  from 
this  remarkable  book.* 

"I  have  described  the  universal  labyrinthf  of  the  human  race; 
shall  I  now  record  my  own  errors !  I  would  pass  them  over  in  silence, 
did  I  not  know  that  there  have  been  spectators  of  my  deeds  and  of 
my  sorrows ;  did  I  not  fear  to  cause  scandal  by  errors  not  repaired* 
But  since  God  gives  me  a  heart  desirous  of  serving  the  common  good, 
and  has  caused  me  to  play  a  public  part ;  and,  since  some  of  my  ac- 
tions have  been  blamed,  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  mention 
of  it,  to  the  end  that,  although  some  have  thought  me,  or  still  think 
me,  a  model  of  forwardness  and  gratuitous  pains,  they  may  see,  by 
my  example,  how  a  man  may  err  with  the  best  intentions,  and  may 
learn,  by  my  recollections,  either  to  avoid  the  same,  or,  like  me,  to 
repair  them.  The  apostle  says, '  For  whether  we  be  beside  ourselves, 
it  is  to  God ;  or  whether  we  be  sober,  it  is  for  your  cause.*  This 
ought  every  true  servant  of  God  to  apply  to  himself^  so  that  if  he  has 
committed  any  error,  he  may  confess  it  to  God,  and  if  he  has  learned 
to  amend  it,  he  may,  as  soon  as  possible,  make  use  of  his  knowledge. 

^  I  also  thank  God  that  I  have,  all  my  life,  been  a  man  of  aspira- 
tions. And,  although  he  has  brought  me  into  many  labyrinths,  yet 
he  has  so  protected  me  that  either  I  have  soon  worked  my  way  out 
of  them,  or,  he  has  brought  me  by  his  own  hand,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  holy  rest  For  desire  after  good,  if  it  is  always  in  the  heart,  is  a 
living  stream  that  flows  from  God,  the  fountain  of  all  good.  The 
blame  is  ours  if  we  do  not  follow  the  stream  even  to  its  source,  or  to 
its  outflow  into  the  sea,  where  is  fullness  and  satiety  of  good.  Yet,  be- 
sides, by  the  goodness  of  God,  who  always  brings  us  through  the  many 
errors  of  our  labyrinths,  by  the  sacred  Ariadne's  clue  of  his  wisdom, 
in  the  end,  back  again  into  himself,  the  spring  and  ocean  of  all  good. 

*The  Latin  title  of  the  book,  wbieh  lies  before  me,  is:  ^'TTnam  necesBarium  lovitaec 
morteet  poet  mortem,  qaod  Moa-oeceeearila  mundi  fatlgatoa  et  ad  unum  ncceeearium  eeet 
reeipieneeenexJ.  A.  ComeDios  anno  aetati  saaeTZmoodo  ezpendendam  oflert.  Tereot. 
Ad  omnia  aetate  aaplmas  rectine.    Edit  Ametelodami  1668,  nunc  vera  recueum  Lipeiae  1794." 

t  In  the  beginning  of  the  book  be  explains  ttie  etory  of  ttie  labyrinth  of  Minos,  as  an  in* 
iCracthre  pkture  of  the  manilbU  errors  of  man ;  hence  the  frequent  references  to  it. 
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To  me,  also,  this  has  happened ;  and  I  rejoice,  that  afi;er  so  innaine- 
rable  longiDgs  after  better  things,  I  have  always  been  brought  nearer 
to  the  end  of  all  my  wishes ;  since  I  see  that  all  my  doings  hitherto 
have  been  the  mere  running  up  and  down  of  a  busy  Martha,  (yet 
from  love  to  the  Lord  and  his  children !)  or  a  change  from  running 
to  rest  But  now,  at  last,  I  lie  with  Mary  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and 
say,  with  David, '  This  is  my  delight,  that  I  believe  in  God  I' 

''One  of  my  chief  employments  has  been  the  improvement  of 
schools ;  which  I  undertook,  and  continued  for  many  years,  from  the 
desire  to  deliver  the  youth  in  the  schools,  from  the  difficult  labyrinth 
in  which  they  are  entangled.  Some  have  held  this  business  foreign 
to  the  office  of  theologians ;  as  if  Christ  had  not  connected  together 
and  given  to  his  beloved  disciple,  Peter,  at  the  same  time,  the  two 
commands :  '  Feed  my  sheep,'  and,  *  Feed  my  lambs  ?  To  him,  my 
everlasting  love,  I  give  everlasting  thanks  that  he  has  put  into  my 
heart,  and  blest,  such  a  love  to  his  lambs,  that  things  have  turned  out 
as  they  have.  I  hope  and  confidently  expect  it  from  my  God,  that 
my  plans  will  come  into  life,  now  that  the  winter  of  the  church  is 
over,  the  rain  has  been  heard,  and  the  flowers  are  springing  in  the 
land  ;  when  God  shall  give  to  his  flock  shepherds  after  his  own  heart, 
who  will  feed  not  themselves,  but  the  Lord's  flock ;  and  when  the 
enmity  which  is  directed  against  the  living,  shall  cease,  afiter  their 
death. 

'*  My  second  wearisome  and  difficult  labyrinth  was,  my  labors  after 
peace ;  or  my  desire  to  unite  together,  if  it  should  please  God,  the 
parties  of  Christians  who  were  contending  together  over  various  arti- 
cles of  faith,  in  a  most  harmful  manner ;  which  efibrt  cost  me  much 
pains.  Upon  this  subject,  I  have  not  committed  any  thing  to  print ; 
but  may  yet  do  it  That  I  have  not  published  any  thing,  is  by  rea- 
son of  the  implacableness  of  certain  people,  whose  furious  hatred  true 
friends  thought  it  unadvisable  for  me  to  draw  upon  myself.  But  I 
will  yet  publish  it,  for,  after  all,  we  must  fear  God  rather  than  men.* 
Our  times  have  been  like  the  experience  of  Elias  upon  Horeb,  when 
he  did  not  dare  come  forth  from  the  cave,  by  reason  of  the  storm- 
wind,  the  fire  and  the  earthquake  from  before  the  Lord.  But  the 
time  will  come  when  Elias  shall  hear  the  still  small  voice,  and  shall 
recognize  in  it  the  voice  of  the  Lord.  To  each  one  his  own  Babylon 
yet  seems  beautiful ;  and  he  believes  it  the  very  Jerusalem,  which 
must  give  precedence  to  none,  but  all  to  it.  It  is  called  insolence,  if 
any  one,  trusting  in  God  and  his  own  good  purposes,  dares  to  address 
himself  to  the  whole  world,  and  to  admonish  it  to  amendment    We 

*  Tbbi  work  remalDed  uimccomplisbed,  on  account  of  hit  death. 
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are  aD  assembled  together  upon  the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  and 
what  happensr  here  or  there  ooDcerns  all.  We  are  all  one  great 
fiunily.  Bj  the  same  right  by  which  one  member  of  a  family  comes 
to  another  for  help,  ought  we  to  be  helpful  to  our  fellow  men.  The 
whole  of  the  Holy  Scripture  preaches  love  of  our  neighbor,  and  sound 
reason  teaches  the  same.  Socrates  died,  rather  than  not  to  teach 
goodness ;  and  Seneca  says,  that  if  wisdom  were  to  be  given  him  for 
himself  only,  and  he  were  not  to  communicate  it  to  any  other,  he 
would  rather  not  have  it 

"  Besides  this,  I  fell,  but,  according  to  the  will  of  Grod,  into  another 
strange  labyrinth :  in  that  I  published  the  divine  prophecies  which 
have  been  accomplished  down  to  our  times,  under  the  title,  Lux  in 
(ene&m,  or  e  tenebris.  This  brought  upon  me  much  pains  and  labor, 
and  also  much  fear,  enmity,  and  hate ;  and  I  was  derided  for  my  cre- 
dulity. Although  some  of  these  prophecies  may  not  come  to  fulfill- 
ment, I  shall  avoid,  being  angry  thereat,  as  Jonah  was,  to  his  sorrow. 
For  perhaps  God  has  cause  to  change  his  purposes^  or,  at  least,  the 
revelation  of  them ;  perhaps  he  chooses  thus  to  show  that  without 
him  men  know  nothing ;  in  order,  at  a  future  time  to  show  what  he 
can  do  without  man,  or  by  means  of  them,  if  he  shall  have  brought 
them  into  accordance  with  his  own  will. 

*^  Where  shall  I  now  begin,  after  so  many  labyrinths  and  Sisyphian 
stones,  with  which  I  have  been  played  all  my  life  ?  Shall  I  say  with 
Elias :  '  Now,  Oh  Lord,  take  away  my  life  from  me,  since  I  am  no  bet- 
ter than  my  fathers ;'  or  with  David :  '  Forsake  me  not,  Oh  Lord,  in 
my  age,  until  I  shall  have  prophecied  all  that  thine  arm  shall  bring 
to  pass.*  Neither,  that  I  may  not  be  unhappy  with  painful  longing 
for  the  one  or  the  other ;  but  I  will  have  my  life  and  death,  my  rest, 
and  my  labor,  according  to  the  will  of  Qod ;  and  with  closed  eyes 
will  follow  wherever  he  leads  me,  full  of  confidence  and  humility, 
praying,  with  David :  '  Lead  me  in  thy  wisdom,  and  at  last  receive 
me  into  glory.'  And  what  I  shall  do  hereafter,  shall  happen  no  oth- 
erwise than  as  if  directed  for  me  by  Christ,  so  that  the  longer  I  live 
the  more  I  may  be  contented  with  what  is  needful  for  me,  and  may 
bum  up  or  cast  away  all  that  is  unnecessary.  Would  that  I  were 
soon  to  depart  to  the  heavenly  country,  and  leave  behind  me  all 
earthly  things  I  Yea,  I  will  cast  away  all  the  earthly  cares  which  I 
yet  have,  and  will  rather  bum  in  the  fire,  than  to  encumber  myself 
further  with  them. 

"To  explain  this,  my  last  declaration,  more  clearly,  I  say  that  a  little 
hut,  wherever  it  be,  shall  serve  me  instead  of  a  palace ;  or  if  I  have 
no  pkce  where  to  lay  my  head,  I  will  be  contented  after  the  example 
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of  107  master,  though  none  receive  me  under  his  roof.  Or  I  will  re- 
main under  the  roof  of  the  ekj,  as  did  he  during  that  laat  night 
upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  until,  like  the  heggar  Lazarus,  the  angels 
shall  receive  me  into  their  company.  Instead  of  a  costly  robe,  I  will 
be  contented,  like  John,  with  a  coarse  garment.  Bread  and  water 
shall  be  to  me  instead  of  a  costly  table,  and  if  I  have  therewith  a  few 
vegetables,  I  will  thank  God  for  them.  My  library  shall  consist  of 
the  threefold  book  of  God ;  my  philosophy  shall  be  with  David,  to 
consider  the  heavens  and  the  works  of  God,  and  to  wonder  that.He, 
the  Lord  of  so  great  a  kingdom,  should  condescend  to  look  upon  a 
poor  worm  like  me.  My  medicine  shall  be  a  little  eating  and  frequent 
fasting.  My  jurisprudence,  to  do  unto  others  as  I  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  me.  If  any  ask  after  my  theology,  I  will,  like  the 
dying  Thomas  Aquinas — for  I,  too,  shall  die  soon — ^take  my  Bible, 
and  say  with  tongue  and  heart,  *  I  believe  what  is  written  in  this 
book.'  If  he  asks  further  about  my  creed,  I  will  repeat  to  him  the 
apostolical  one,  for  I  know  none  shorter,  simpler,  or  more 'expressive, 
or  that  cuts  off  all  controversy.  If  he  ask  for  my  form  of  prayer,  I 
will  show  him  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  since  no  one  can  give  a  better  key 
to  open  the  heart  of  the  father  than  his  only  son,  his  own  offspring. 
If  any  ask  after  my  rule  of  life,  there  are  the  ten  commandments ; 
for  I  believe  no  one  can  better  tell  what  will  please  God  than  God 
himself.  If  any  seek  to  know  my  system  of  casuistry,  I  will  answer, 
every  thing  pertaining  to  myself  is  suspicious  to  me ;  therefore  I  fear 
even  when  I  do  well,  and  say  humbly, '  I  am  an  unprofitable  servant,, 
have  patience  with  me  I' 

^  But  what  will  adifairers  of  earthly  wisdom  say  to  this  ?  they  will, 
no  doubt,  laugh  at  the  old  fool,  who,  from  the  highest  pinnacle  of  his 
honors,  falls  to  the  lowest  self-abasement.  Let  them  laugh,  if  it 
pleases  them ;  my  heart  will  also  laugh,  that  it  has  escaped  from 
error.  '  I  have  found  the  harbor,  farewell  fate  and  accident  !*  says 
the  poet  I  say,  I  have  found  Christ ;  depart,  ye  vain  idols  1  He  is 
all  to  me.  His  footstool  is  more  to  me  than  all  the  thrones  of  the 
earth,  and  his  lowliness  more  than  all  gvandeor.  It  seems  to  me  that 
I  have  found  a  heaven  below  the  heavens,  since  I  see  more  clearly 
than  of  old  the  footsteps  of  this  guide  toward  heaven.  To  follow 
these  footsteps  without  departing  from  them,  will  be  my  surest  way  to 
heaven.  My  life  here  was  not  my  native  country,  but  a  pilgrimage ; 
my  inn  was  ever  changing,  and  I  found  nowhere  an  abiding  resting 
place.  But  now  I  see  my  heavenly  country  near  at  hand,  to  whose 
gates  my  Leader,  my  Light,  my  Saviour,  who  has  gone  before,  to 
prepare  a  place  for  me  in  his  father's  house,  has  brought  me.    He 
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will  soon  come  to  take  me  to  be  where  he  is.  Yea,  Lord  Jesus,  I 
thank  thee,  thou  beginuer  and  finisher  of  my  faith,  who  hast  brought 
me,  a  foolish  wanderer,  straying  a  thousand  ways  from  the  direction 
of  my  journey,  diverted  and  delayed  in  a  thousand  by-occupations,  so 
far  that  now  I  see  before  me  the  bounds  of  the  promised  land,  and 
have  only  to  cross  the  Jordan  of  death,  to  attain  even  unto  thy  love- 
liness. I  praise  and  glorify  thy  holy  wisdom,  O  my  Saviour,  that 
thou  hast  given  me  on  this  earth  no  home ;  but  that  it  has  been  for 
me  only  a  place  of  banishment  and  pilgrimage ;  and  I  can  say  with 
David,  *  I  am  thy  pilgrim  and  thy  citizen.'  I  can  not  say,  like  Ja< 
cob,  *  My  days  are  few,  and  they  attain  not  unto  the  days  of  my  Wi- 
thers,' for  thou  hast  caused  it  to  come  to  pass  that  they  surpass  the 
days  of  my  father  and  my  grandfather,  and  many  thousands  who 
have  passed  with  me  through  the  desert  of  this  life.  Why  thou  hast 
done  this,  thou  knowest.  I  commit  myself  into  thine  hands.  Thou 
hast  always  sent  an  angel  unto  me,  as  unto  Elias  in  the  desert,  with 
a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  draught  of  water,  that  I  should  not  die  of 
hunger  and  thirst.  Thou  has  preserved  me  from  the  universal  foolish- 
ness of  men,  who  always  mistake  pleasure  for  real  good ;  the  road 
for  the  destination ;  striving  after  rest ;  the  inn  for  a  home ;  and  pil- 
grimage for  their  country ;  but  me  hast  thou  led^  and  even  forced,  to 
thy  Horeb.     Blessed  by  thy  holy  name !" 

PiDAOoGiCAL  Works  or  Comenius. 

1.     JaNUA     LiNOUARUM    RiaSRATA     AURBA     flVB     SBMINARIUM     UNOUARUM     BT 

■ciBNTURUM  OMKIUM,  hoo  wt,  oooipencliosa  Latinam  (et  qnamlibet  aliam)  liDgaam, 
ima  cum  tcientiamm  artinm  que  omDium  faDdamentis,  perdiMsendi  roethodoB,  sub 
tiUilui  ceDtam,  periodis  mille  oomprehenM.  Editio  postrema,  prioribtu  oastiga- 
tior  et  mille  oirciter  vocabulifl  anctior,  cum  versione  Germanica  et  Ghillica,  aboo- 
lotLBsimoque  titulomm  et  vocum  indice.  Amstelodami  apnd  Joannem  JaDaBoni- 
om.     1642. 

I  am  not  aoquainted  with  the  fint  edition.  Comenina'  prefiice  ia  aigued  with 
•*  Scribebam  in  exilio  4  Martii.     1 631 .» 

2.  Pbtbicab  ad  Lumbn  Divinum  Reformatab  SvNoraia.    Dpaiae,  1633. 

3.  Orbw  Sbnbualium  PiCToa,  hoo  eat  omnium  fbndamentalium  in  mundo  re- 
mm  et  in  vita  actionnm,  picture  et  Domenclatara.  Editio  aecunda,  mnlto  emaeu- 
latioret  emendatior.  Noribergae  typia  et  aumptibua  Miohaelia  Bndteri,  1659. 
Tlie  viaible  world ;  tbat  ia,  the  repreaentation  and  namea  of  all  the  principal 
thinga  of  the  world  and  ocoupationa  of  life. 

I  am  unaoquainted  with  the  Brat  edition.  Of  the  later  onea,  I  have  an  Orbia 
Fletua  Quadrilinfpiia,  in  Latin,  Grerman,  Italian,  and  French,  which  waa  edited  by 
Coatelle  and  published  by  Endter,  in  1755. 

4.  Opbra  DiDACTioA  Omnia,  variia  bucuaque  oooaaionibua  acripta,  diveraia  que 
locia  edita,  nunc  autem  non  tantum  in  nnum,  ut  aimul  aint,  collecta,  aed  et  ultimo 
eonatn  in  ayatema  nnum  mechanice  conatruotum,  redacta.  Amaterdaroi  impen- 
aia  D.  Laurentii  de  Geer  ezcuderunt  Chriatophorua  Omradua  et  Gabriel  a  Roy. 
Anno,  1657.    4  vda.,  folio. 

Volume  I.  oontaina  the  following,  written  between  1627  and  1642 : 

1.  De  primb  oooaaionibua  quibua  hno  atudiomm  delatna  fuit  author,  breviaaUna 
relatio. 

2.  Didaotica  Magna.    Omnea  omnia  docendi  artifioia  exhibena. 

3.  SohoSa  matemi  gremi,  aiye  de  provida  juventutia  prime  aexennio  edncatione. 
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4.  Sobolae  vernaoalae  delineatio. 

5.  Janaa  Latinae  linguae  primum  edita.    (The  fint  edition  of  the  Janua.) 

6.  Vestibolum  ei  praestrncta. 

7.  Proplasma  templt  Latinitatia  DaT.  Veohneri. 

8.  De  sermonia  Latini  atadio. 

9.  Pirodromaa  Pansophiae. 

10.  Variorum  de  eo  oenaurae,  &o. 

VolufM  II.  oontains  treatiaea  written  from  1643  to  1650 ;  eapeoially  thoae  of 
hia  Swediah  engaffement,  viz. : 

1.  Be  noyia  didaotioa  stodia  eontinnandi  oooaaionibna. 

2.  Methodna  linguamm  noTiaMina. 

3.  Latinao  linguae  veatibnlnm,  remm  et  linguae  oardinea  ezhibena. 

4.  Jannae  lingnarom  novianmae  davia,  grammatica  Lattno-vemacnla. 
Volume  III.  containa  treatiaea  written  by  Gomenina  in  Hungary,  from  1650  to 

1654,  yiz.: 

1.  De  Yooatione  in  Hunffariam  relatio. 

2.  Soholae  panaophioae  delineatio. 

3.  De  repertia  atndii  panaophici  obioibaa. 

4.  De  ingeniorum  oultura. 

5.  De  ingenia  oolendi  primario  instmmento,  libria. 

6.  De  reperta  ad  authorea  Latinoa  prompte  legendoa  et  dare  intelligendaB  fBd" 
li,  brevi,  amoenaque  via. 

7.  Ernditionia  aoholaatioae  para  1.  Veatibulnm,  remm  et  linguae  fimdamenta 
ponena. 

8.  Bmditionis  aoholaatioae  para  II.  Janna  remm  et  linguamm  structnram  ex- 
temam  ezhibena.    Thia  inclndea 

a.  Lexicon  jannale. 

b.  Grammatica  janualia. 

e.  Janualia  rerum  et  verborum  oonteztoa,  bistoriolam  rerun  continena.  Tliia  ia 
a  revision  of  the  Janua  reaerata,  m  one  hundred  chaptera  and  one  thonaand  para- 
grapha,  aa  in  the  first  edition. 

9.  Braditionea  adiolaatioae  pars  III.  Atrium,  rerum  et  linguamm  omamenta 
ezhibena.  Tbia  ia,  like  the  Janua,  in  one  hundred  chapters  and  one  thouaand 
pangrapha,  but  one  grade  above  it 

10.  Fortiua  redivivns,  sive  de  pellenda  aoholia  ignavia. 

11.  Praeoepta  moruro  in  usum  jnventntia  ooUecta.    Anno  1653. 

12.  Leges  bene  ordinatae  acholae. 

13.  Orbis  Piotua.    Merely  a  aort  of  announcement  of  the  work. 

14.  Schola  Indua ;  hoc  est,  Jannae  linguamm  prazia  oomica.  Tliis  ia,  anbatan- 
tially  the  oontenta  of  the  Janua  linenaram  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue. 

15.  Labomm  acholastioomm  inHungaria  obitomm  coronia.  An  educational 
address  delivered  at  his  departure  from  Patok,  in  1654. 

Volume  IV.  indudea  the  treatiaea  written  by  Comenius  in  Amsterdam,  up  to 
the  year  1657,  viz. : 

1.  Vita  gyruB,  aive  de  oooaaionibna  vitae  et  quibna  autorem  in  Belgium  defetri, 
iterumque  ad  intermissa  didactica  studia  redire  contigit 

2.  Parvnlia  parvnlis,  omnibus  omnia,  hoc  est,  Vestibuli  Latinae  lingnae  ancta- 
rinm,  voces  primitivas  in  sententiolaa  redigens. 

3.  Apologia  pro  Latinitate  Januae  linguamm. 

4.  Ventilabram  sapientiae,  sive  sapienter  sua  retraotandi  ars. 

5.  B  scholasticis  labyrinthus  ezitua  in  planum,  sive  machina  didactica  mechan- 
ice  oonstmcta. 

6.  Latium  redivivum,  hoc  est,  de  forma  erigendi  Latinissimi  cdlegii,  aen  novae 
Bomanae  civitatulae,  nbi  Latina  lingua  usu  et  consuetndine  addiscatur. 

7.  lypographeum  vivum,  hoc  est ;  arscom  pendioee  et  tamen  oopioae  ao  ele- 
ganter  sapientiam  non  chartis  aed  ingeniis  imprimendi. 

8.  Paradisus  iuventuti  Christianae  reducendns,  sive  optimns  schdamm  statua, 
ad  primae  paradisiacae  sdiolae  ideam  delineatua. 

9.  Traditio  lampadis,  hoc  est  studiomm  sapientiae  Ghristianaeqoe  jnventntia  et 
aoholamm,  Deo  et  hominibua  devota  oommendatio. 

10.  Paralipomena  didactica. 

It  mav  be  added,  that  Gomenina  revised  an  edition  whidi  appeared  in  1661t 
cf  the  Thedqgia  natnrriia  aive  liber  oreatnramm  of  Baymnndoa  de  Sabonde, 
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as  THE  xpraois  or  xnitial  otbatobt  yxLociTm,  and  or  BxiASDiKa  roBOifl^ 

ON  THB  XOnON  Or  THS  0TB06C0FB. 

■T  MAJOR  J.  «.  BARRASD,  A.  K 
Corps  of  ■ogtMH*,  U.  •«  ▲.* 


Ik  one  of  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  my  first  paper  on  the  Gyro- 
scope (Am.  Journal  of  Education,  June,  1857,)  I  stated  that  ^  an  initial  im- 
pulse may  be  applied  to  the  rotating  disk  in  such  a  way  that  the  horizon- 
tal motion  shall  be  absolutely  without  undulation.  An  initial  angular 
velocity  such  as  would  make  its  corresponding  deflective  force  equal  to 
the  component  of  gravity  y  sin  0,  would  cause  a  horizontal  motion  tnthout 
undulation.^' 

The  statement  contained  in  the  last  sentence  quoted,  is  not  rigidly  true ; 
for  hendes  the  component  of  gravity,  there  is  another  force  to  be  consid- 
ered, viz.,  the  centrifugal  force  due  to  the  gyratory  velocity,  which  acts 
either  in  conjunction  with,  or  in  opposition  to,  the  component  of  gravity, 
according  as  the  axis  of  the  disk  is  above  or  below  a  horizontal. 

In  this  last  position  this  force  is  null  (as  regards  its  effects  in  sustaining 
or  depressing  the  axis),  and  to  this  angular  elevation  of  the  axis  the 
statement  quoted  is  true  without  qualification.  The  assumption  of  an 
initial  horizontal  velocity  requires  only  a  new  determination  of  constants 
for  equations  (a)  and  (c)  (pp.  541,  542,  June  No.). 

If  we  make,  in  those  equations 

<?=«,  9=90®,  V's^OO®,  ai=-sina,  VsZ^Mi,  Vy=0,  Vg:=znj 

Cm  which  m  is  the  assumed  initial  velocity)  and  determine  the  constants 
k  and  I  therefrom,  the  equations  of  motion  will  become 


.    a^rfV'      On  \  I        . 

sm  ^"77=  —T  (cost?— cos  a) -f-m  sin  a 


(1) 


dt 

and  fit>m  them  we  get 

faBi^d-—=\  —±Lvin^O -r— sin« — ^^-(cos^—cosa) 

-^m*(cos^+cosa)  |(co8^— costt)    (2) 

dS  -  rf^  . 

From  this  we  set  -;-= 0  when  cosa  —  cosa  =0 ;  and  as  -7-  is  not  zero 

^     dt  ^  dt 

for  this  initial  elevation,  it  indicates,  instead  of  a  cusp,  a  tangency  to  the 

horizontal  here. 

*  Tbk  paper  is  inteoded  to  give  a  more  rigidly  mathemmtical  demoostnitioa  of 
die  eflacto  of  **  retarding  forces"  than  is  given  in  (December  No.  p.  529,)  of  this  Jour- 
nal ;  and  to  ^Te  the  theory  of  the  ** motions"  of  the  Ovroecope  a  more  general 
finrm,  by  the  mtroduction  of  "  Initial  Gyiatoiy  Yelodties.* 
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If  the  curve  described  is  horizontal  without  undulation,  the  other  &>- 
tor  of  the  second  member  of  eq.  (2)  should  likewise  become  zero  with 
d=za :  an  effect  which  may  ensue  from  a  suitable  value  given  to  m. 

The  value  of  the  deflecting  force  due  to-  a  given  angiuar  velocity  m  is 

Q 

(p.  552,  June  number)  —jrj.mn^  and  if  we  suppose  this  equal  to  the  com- 

ponent  of  gravity  g  sin  a,  we  shall  have  m  .=  sin  a. 

If  we  substitute  this  value  of  m  in  the  second  member  of  equation  (2) 
and  assume  a  =r  90°  the  factor  in  question  becomes  zero  for  a  =  a,  ana 
the  maximum  and  minimum  values  of  6  are  the  same,  indicating  a  hori- 
zontal motion  without  undulation. 

For  every  other  initial  elevation  than  90°  a  different  value  of  m  is  re- 
quired to  produce  this  result,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the  cen- 
trifugal force  of  gyration  at  other  elevations. 

With  a  z=i  90°,  equation  (2)  becomes 

'  on^^^      r2if^r  .  Oil    2Cmn     C^n^      n       ^       nl       i»  /«v 
57a~l       A  A -j^-coBd^m^cwd  \oM$  (8) 

Placing  the  first  factor  of  the  second  member  equal  to  zero  and  solving 
with  reference  to  cos  6  we  get  (recollecting  the  value  given  to  ^  in  our 
former  article) 


cos 


For  m=zO,  equation  (3)  expresses  the  cycloidal  curve  with  cusps  a,  a\ 
a",  <S?c.,  as  has  been  already  shown  in  our  former  investigation.    For 

m^O  but  <^  ^    the  minimum  value  of  0  derived  from  equation  (4)  ia 

greater  than  when  m  is  zero,  while  instead  of  a  cusp  (there  is  as  has 
alreadv  been  observed)  a  tangency  at  a,  and  the  curve  has  the  wave  form 
a6j  ab\  (the  points  h^b^b^'\  <kc  being  higher  than  bb'b"),* 

When  m=   ^*  the  curve  unites  with  the  horizontal  aa*a"o!"  and 

there  is  no  undulation;  equation  (4)  giving  cos^=:0,  or  ^=  90°. 

*  Li  reality,  the  amplitudea,  a  a\  a'  a",  of  the  undalations  become  increased,  at  the 
mine  time  tliat  the  sagitte  are  diminiahed,  but,  for  the  aake  of  comparison,  I  have 
represented  them  the  same  for  each  variety  of  curve. 
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When  »»>-;^, -J-  becomes  still  zero  with  ^=a  =  90®;  but  this 
Cn    a  i 

instead  of  a  maximum  is  now  a  minimum  value  of  d^  for  the  value  of  B 

which  satisfies  equation  (4)  is  greater  than  00%  and  the  curve  ah^  <>'^2'> 

dc^  undulates  amve  ihe  plane  a  a'  a". 

Finally  when  m=.    p     ^  equation  (4)  will  give  co6d=—  -^  and  a 

substitution  of  this  in  the  first  equation  (1)  (making  0  =  90®),  will  give 

>T— =  0 :  showing  that  the  curve  makes  cusps  at  its  superior  culminations, 

and  that  the  common  cydoidal  motion  is  resumed.    In  fact  the  value  of 

— =-5j£  (p.  647,  June  number)  at  the  Urwesi  point  h  of  the  cjcloid,  is, 

(substituting  the  values  of  ^  and  i)  exactly  equal  to      ^      ,  and  the 

value  of  the  sagitta  u  corresponding  to  e 6  is  what  we  have  just  found  for 

cos^,  or  663,  viz.  — ^-. 

If  now,  retaining  m  constant  at  this  value  to  which  we  have  brought 
it,  we  increase  the  rotary  velocity,  n,  or  vice  versa,  a  curve  with  loops,  (fig. 
2,)  may  be  described,  as  it  can  be  shown  that,  for  the  maximum  value 

of  ^,  —  becomes  negative.* 

In  my  supplementary  paper  in  the  December  number  of  this  Journal  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  how  the  theoretical  cydoidal  motion  of  a  sim- 
ple solid  of  revolution  is  modified  by  the  retarding  forces  of  friction  and 
the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  that  the  theory  explains  all  the  phenomena 
observed  in  the  ordinary  gyroscope. 

It  may  be  objected  however  that  the  nature  of  the  curve  given  in 
Fig.  1,  (p.  531,)  is  in  some  degree  assumed^  and  I  therefore  wish  to  show 
that  it  can  be  confirmed  by  mathematical  demonstration. 

The  rotary  velocity  n  of  the  disk  is  supposed  to  be  gradually  destroyed 
through  the  retarding  forces  of  friction  at  the  extremities  of  the  axle, 
and  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  at  the  surface. 

Witliout  attempting  to  give  analytical  expressions  for  the  retarding 
forces,  it  is  sufiicient  to  say  that  the  rotary  velocity,  at  the  end  of  any 

*If  «n  is  made  negative  and  small  (1.  e^  a  backward  iDitial  velocity  given)  a  looped 
curve  like  the  above,  but  lying  below  the  plane  a  a'  a",  results.  All  these  curves  (n 
being  always  supposed  very  ffreat)  are  out  the  different  forms  of  the  **  cycloid" 
known  as  prolate^  common,  and  curtate  cvcloids ;  the  common-- a  particular  case  of 
the  curve — corresponding  to  the  particular  case  of  the  problem  in  which  the  initial 

gptAarj  velocity  is  either  sero  or  has  (he  partieular  value  -  ^     » 


I 

J 
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time  ^  counting  from  the  commencement  (^  motion,  mvy  be  oiprowed 
thus 

n-/(0* 
in  which  n  is  the  initial  rotary  velocity  of  the  disk. 

If  we  substitute  this  expression  for  Vg  in  the  last  two  equations  (3)  (p, 
641,  June  No.,)  and  follow  a  similar  process  to  that  by  which  equations 
(4)  of  that  paper  are  deduced,  we  shall  get,  for  the  equations  of  motion 

sin^d— =-^  (cos^-cosa)-—  /  /(/)rf.cos^    V 
.  ,.d>t>'dd»      2Mgr,      .  ,  ( 

■""  ''575  +515  =  -T"  («»«-c«>«)  ) 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  suppose  the  initial  position  of  the  axis  be  hori- 
zontal, or  a  =90  and  the  above  become 


sm*^— -  =  -T-cos 
at        A, 


e^^J^y{t)d.coBe 


"z J--:-r=  f^COS^  \ 


dt  ^  dt^         A 


li  aff'a'  represents  the  cycloidal  curve,  andaec'c"^'  the  curve  in 
question,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  angular  velocity  of  the  axis  given 
by  the  2nd  equation  (6)  is  the  same  for  both,  for  equal  values  of  0,  while 

d^i 
the  value  of  the  horizontal  component  of  that  velocity,  sin  ^  — ,  is  less 

C       r* 

than  for  the  cycloidal  curve,  by  the  term     .  ,  ^  I  f{t)d .  cos  A 

As  6  diminishes,  (^  cos  ^  is  positive  and  this  term  is  subtractive  and 

d^/ 
hence  for  any  point  e  or  e  on  the  descending  branch,  -7-  is  less  than  for 

the  corresponding  point /or/'  of  the  cycloid,  and  the  branch  aee'e"  will 
be  behina  the  branch  aff,  and  will  descend  lower. 

C        i^ 

At  e"  the  term     ;  ,   ^    /  /(/)  d .  cos  ^,  attains  its  mortmtim,  for  as  the 

curve  ascends,  <9  increases,  and  the  increments  of  cos  ^  become  negative. 

*  When  the  retarding  force  is  independent  of  the  velocity,  as  in  the  case  of  frio- 
tion,  the^(^)  in  the  above  expresMon  is  linear;  when  this  rorce  is  dependent  upon 
the  velocity,  as  for  the  resistance  of  the  air,/(t)  will,  in  general,  be  an  infinite  and 
diver^ine  series  in  the  powers  of  t ;  whether  the  force  is  due  to  either,  or  both 
ooDoibinea,  of  these  causes,  the  above  expression  for  the  velocity  of  rotation  may 
however  be  used  for  the  present  purpose. 
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Bat  as  the  valaes  cdton  ttiis  branch  of  the  curve  are  nearly  doable  those 
or  equal  values  of  0  of  the  deecending  one,  the  integral  /  f(t)d.co%0 

will  beoome  zero  at  some  point  g\  before  0  has  regained  its  initial  value, 

duf 
at  which  point  -r-will  be  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding  point  g  of 

the  cycloid.  Above  the  point  g'  the  term  a  -  "§  J  /(0^«c<»^  be- 
comes negative  and  (with  its  native  sign)  becomes  additive  and  there- 
fore,  above  ^  the  values  of  -r-  are  always  greater  than  for  corresponding 

points  of  the  cycloid.  Hence  the  angular  velocity  of  the  axis  can  never 
become  zero  and  consequently  the  axis  cannot  rise  to  its  initial  elevation 
and  form  a  cusp,  but  must  make  an  inflexion  and  culminate  at  a,  hdow 
the  initial  elevation. 

Commencing  a  second  descent  from  a'  with  an  initial  velocity^  the  suc- 
ceeding wave  will  h^  flattened  (as  shown  in  treating  the  subject  of  "initial 
gyratory  velocities"),  the  second  culmination  a^  will  not  (as  a  similar 
train  of  reasoning  to  that  just  gone  through  for  the  first  undulation  proves) 
be  as  high  as  a^ :  and  pari  ratione,  each  succeeding  wave  will  be  more 
flattened  and  extended  Uian  the  preceding,  until  they  soon  virtually  dis- 
appear, and  the  curve  becomes  a  descending  helix. 

After  these  undulations  have  disappeared,  as  the  descent  is  only  due 
to  loss  of  rotary  velocity  (and  consequently  loss  of  deflecting  force) 
measured  by/(t),  it  is  evident  that  the  future  character  of  the  helix  will 
be  determined  oy  this  function. 

In  fiMt,  as  the  descending  velocity  ^  is  then  very  minute  compared 

dtft 
with  the  horizontal  velocity  -7-,  its  square  may  be  neglected  in  the  2nd 

diff 
equat,  (6);  and,  equating  the  values  of  sin  ^-7-    deduced    from   these 

two  equations,  we  shall  have 
By  differentiating  both  members  and  making  various  reductions  we  get 


J 


A     V8in(?8in2(9      A^     ^^^^ 


an  equation  which,  after  the  dieappearance  of  the  undulations,  gives  the 
value  of  d  in  terms  of  t 

ABf{t)  increases  6  diminishes  in  the  first  member,  to  the  limit  corre- 
sponding to  Bin^6=z^  which  makes  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  in  the 
Sni  member  0,  and  the  denominator  a  maximum ;  showing,  to  that  limit, 
a  constant  descent  of  the  axis,  or  a  descending  helix  for  the  curve. 

As  the  values  oi  f{t)  beyond /(^)  =  n  do  not  belong  to  the  question, 
there  can  be  no  farther  descent  below  that  value  of  0  which  reduces  the 
first  member  to  zero ;  or  beyond  sin^l^^  f. 
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At  this  elevation,  as  the  deflecting  force  has  vanished  entirely  vrith  the 
rotaiy  velocity,  it  is  evident  the  elevation  of  the  axis  must  be  maintained 
by  the  centrifugal  farce  alone,  due  to  the  gyratory  velocity. 

In  fact,  if  we  calculate  directly  the  angle  to  vrhich  the  axis  must  fall 
from  a  horizontal  position,  in  onler  that  the  velocity  generated  shall  be 
just  sufficient,  if  deflected  into  horizontal  gyration,  to  exert  a  centrifugal 
force  adequate  to  maintain  it,  vre  shall  find  this  same  value,  sin^  ^=f  * 

In  reality,  the  air  resists  gyration  as  well  as  rotation,  and  hence  the 
descent  will  continue ;  but  if  a  gyroscope  could  be  placed  in  a  perfect 
vacuum,  and  the  slight  friction  at  the  point  of  support  be  entirely  an- 
nulled, the  axis  would  descend  in  a  helix  until  it  reached  this  limit,  at 
which  it  would  forever  gyrate,  though  the  rotation  of  the  disk  would  soon 
by  friction  of  the  axle,  entirely  cease. 

*  If  the  solid  of  revolution  is  of  dimensdoDa  so  small  that  it  may  be  considered 
oomcentrated  in  its  centre  of  gravity,  it  would  require,  in  the  fall  of  its  axis  through 

angle  90°-  9,  the  velocity  ^2  ^  7  coe  6 ;  and  this  velocity,  deflected  into  horizontal  gy- 

cos  A 

ration  in  a  circle  whoee  radius  is  7  sin  9,  would  create  a  centrifogal  force  2o  -: — , 

'  smo' 

whose  component  normal  to  the  axis  of  figure  is  2^-T-r*    Equating  to  this  the 

opposing  component  of  gravity  ^  sin  9,  we  get  8in*9  ^|,  as  in  the  text. 

For  finite  dimensions  of  the  solid,  the  direct  determination  of  the  limit  in  question, 
is  more  oompllcated«  and  it  is  scaroely  neoeasary  to  introdnoe  it  here. 
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[The  following  oommunication  from  our  oorrespondent,  M.  A. 
DwioBT,  oontaiDB  important  suggestiona  in  reference  to  the  study  of 
Art— Ed.] 

Mr.  BiHTOit — PPofoMor  Ba&ay  in  his  commnnication  pabliahed  in  jonr  Jonr- 
nal,  (No.  IS,  p.  289,)  wishes  to  coneet  my  "misapprehension'*  of  liis  opinions 
adTsnoed  in  his  address,  (No.  10,  p.  394,  of  the  same  work.) 

Allow  me  to  say  in  reply,  that  I  think  no  '^  misapprehension*'  exists,  and  that 
the  pmnt  of  differenoe  between  ns  lies,  in  the  fiust,  that  each  one  entertains 
opniiona  on  the  same  snbject  remotely  opposite  from  the  other.  Professor  Dana 
■ays,  "  the  ancients  had,  it  is  tme,  bnilt  magnificent  temples.  But  tiie  taste  of 
the  ardiiteci  and  that  of  the  stafcoaiy  or  poet,  is  simply  an  emanation  from  the 
dirine  breath  within  man,  and  is  coltiTated  by  contemplation,  and  only  surfiioe 
contact  with  nature.**  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  true  art  has  its  founda- 
tion in  science.  In  order  to  correct  my  "misapprehension**  of  him,  he  says,  "I 
was  aiming  to  show,  that  the  ancients  had  not  pursued  the  study  of  nature  fhr 
enough  to  arrive  at  any  of  the  profound  laws  which  make  the  foundation  of  modem 
sdenoe,  and  I  spoke  of  their  proficiency  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  as  no 
evidence  of  such  knowledge,  as  it  reached  its  state  of  perfection  without  it" 

The  educated  world  acknowledge  that  th%  ancient  Greek  temples  are  modeb 
of  architecture,  and  architects  have  ever  made  them  a  study,  endeavoring,  if 
possible,  to  master  the  scientific  principles  on  which  they  were  constructed.  And 
that  the  ancient  statues  could  exhibit  such  truth  to  nature,  both  in  form  and  ex- 
pression, argues  a  most  profound  knowledge  of  the  science  of  anatomy.  If 
Professor  Dana  doul)ts  this,  let  him  take  the  anatomical  plate  prepared  by  Fan  for 
the  study  of  artists,  exhibiting  the  muscular  development  in  the  statue  of  the 
Laocoon,  and  comparo  it  with  the  statue  itself  and  he  can  not  fail  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  sculptors  of  that  wonderfiil  group  have  proved  their  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  anatomy  beyond  question,  and  had  also  obtained  "  a  deep  in- 
right  into  the  profound  laws  which  make  the  foundation  of  modem  science."  It 
is  said  of  Benjamin  West,  that  when  he  first  saw  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  How  like  a  Mohawk  warrior  1"  He  then  described  to  the  bystanders, 
their  education,  their  dexterity  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  admirable  elasticity 
of  their  limbs,  how  much  their  life  expands  the  chest,  while  the  quick  breathing 
of  their  speed  in  the  chase  dilates  the  nostrils  with  that  apparont  consciousness 
of  vigor  which  is  so  nobly  depicted  in  the  Apollo.  "  I  have  seen  them  often," 
added  he,  "standing  in  that  very  attitude,  and  pursuing  with  an  intense  eye, 
the  arrow  whidi  they  had  Just  discharged  fix>m  the  bow.**  The  Italians  present 
admitted  that  a  better  criticism  of  the  merits  of  the  statue  had  rarely  been  given." 
(Gaies  U/e  of  West)  Could  this  "Immortal  statue,*'  which  is  considered  the 
model  for  students  in  sculpture  have  been  produced  by  any  artist  who  had  had 
'*  only  surfiice  contact  with  nature?"  Does  not  the  term  art  imply  the  necessity 
for  a  combhiation  of  knowledge  and  skiU  in  addition  to  the  "  emanation  from  the 

divine  breath  within  man  and  a  sur&oe  contact  with  nature  ?" 
Na  13.H;Vol.  V,  Na  l.J— 20. 
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F^txfeeior  Dana  abosays,  "it  will  show  oar  appreciation  of  Hifli  Dwiglit'B 
TiewB^  when  we  saj,  that  oar  scheme  of  a  'Scientific  School,'  printed  before 
that  address  was  delivered,  indnded  a  Professor  of  Drawing,  ^n  all  its  depart- 
ments,) another  of  Architecture,  another  of  .Esthetics  or  the  History  and  Criti- 
cism of  Art,  and  this  we  regarded  as  merely  an  initial  step  toward  a  wider  ex- 
pansion of  the  Art  department  Tliese  topics  were  associated  with  the  yarioos 
sciences,  so  that  the  art  student,  according  to  the  contemplated  plan,  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  acquire  Uiat  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  modem 
science  whicfa  is  necessary  to  equip  him  for  his  best  and  highest  efforts."  Afiow 
me  here  to  repeat  the  question  already  given,  why  should  art  be  included  as 
one  of  the  pursuits  in  a  Scientific  School,  if  science  is  entirely  sup^^aous  to  the 
pursuit  of  it, — as  it  must  certainly  be,  if  Professor  Dana  is  correct  in  his  opinion 
that  "ancient  architecture  and  sculpture  reached  its  state  of  perfection  without 
it?"  Nothing  can  be  carried  forther  than  "  a  state  of  perfection ;"  therefore  "  the 
profound  laws  which  make  the  foundation  of  modem  science,''  and  which  the 
ancients  are  supposed  "not  to  have  reached,"  could  add  nothing  to  the  improve- 
meut  of  those  arts.  Professor  Dana  in  his  plan  for  a  scientific  school,  includes 
among  his  corps  of  professors,  one  of  .Esthetics  or  the  History  and  Criticism  of 
Art?  Modem  Art  certainly  furnishes  no  subjects  for  scientific  discussion,  and 
if  ancient  sculpture  and  architecture  "  are  the  result  of  contemplation  and  surface 
contact  with  nature,"  what  occasion  have  they  for  such  a  professor,  as  in  that 
case  there  can  be  no  established  principles  for  him  to  inculcate,  and  in  criticising 
works  of  art,  he  can  have  no  criterion  of  merit*      <; 

If  the  Professor  of  Drawing  at  the  New  Haven  ^ientific  School  agrees  in 
opinion  with  Professor  Dana,  the  scholars  there,  are,  to  say  the  least,  in  daxiger 
of  being  misled,  and  we  again  repe|;t  the  opinion  already  expressed,  that  if  other 
Bcientific  schools  will  give  prominence  to  the  study  of  art^  "  Yale  like  other 
shaded  plants  will  begin  to  dwindle,  and  her  laurels  fade."  By  the  term  Art 
we  do  not  mean  surface  work,  but  art  having  for  its  basis  scientific  principles 
founded  in  the  immutable  laws  of  nature.  Pursued  on  this  basis  the  study  is  en- 
nobling, and  elevating,  and  expands  the  whole  mental  capacity;  but  as  mere  sur- 
&oe  work,  it  is  as  unaatis&ctory  and  as  unprofitable  for  all  purposes  of  education, 
as  the  most  mechanical  employment.  Those  who  would  take  any  pleasure  in  it, 
or  prefer  it  to  the  trae  and  better  way,  would  ez^'oy  the  music  of  a  hand  organ 
more  than  the  finest  concert  of  instruments  and  voices.  To  excel  in  sculpture 
and  architecture  scientific  knowledge  is  indispensable.  Trae,  modem  artists  do 
not  acknowledge  this,  but  do  they  excel?  Most  of  their  works  are,  at  best,  but 
an  imitation  of  the  antiques  which  were  produced  by  the  aid  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge, and  without  these  models,  how  would  they  know  where  to  begin  their 
work?  A  student  who  is  familiar  with  general  literature  will  detect  the 
plagiarisms  of  autliors,  and  those  who  have  studied  ancient  art,  will  detect  the 
plagiarisms  of  artists,  as  well  as  the  blunders  that  betray  their  want  of  artistic 
education.  If  the  sculptor  of  the  Beatrice  Cenci,  had  had  the  training  that  all 
artists  require,  slie  would  not  have  been  so  mistaken  in  the  choice  of  her  sub- 
ject, which  is  not  one  for  sculpture,  because  that  art  being  limited  to  the  repre- 

*  My  limitfl  do  not  admit  of  eztraeta,  and  I  refer  ProfcMor  Dana  to  *•  Winckleman'e  Hiatorj 
of  Ancient  Art,"  also  **  Goethe's  Emkjn on  Art."  Fueell't  Lecture  on  Aneient  Ait,  and  tlioee 
of  other  artlats,  Richardson,  Barry,  Reynolds,  Hayden,  etc.  1  think  he  will  find  the  variotts 
aathors  of  these  works  believed  that  ihe  aneient  artists  worked  on  scientific  principles  derived 
from  the  stady  of  nature. 
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Mutattmi  of  form,  reqttiree  that  the  flabfect  chosen  ahoald  be  fanltiefle  boih  in  form 
•aad  proportion,  to  which  «  heaHhfhl  constitation  of  mind  and  of  body  are  easentiaL 
If  in  representing  Beatrice,  the  artist  is  tme  to  this  requirement  of  the  art  of  scnlp- 
tmv,  and  gives  a  perfect  form,  she  most  contradict  the  character  diosen,  or  rather 
the  drcomstances  that  enTelop  it  with  mterest  If  Beatrice  were  destitute  of 
sensibilitj,  she  could  excite  no  interest  It,  on  the  contrary,  she  had  sensibility, 
she  could  not  have  escaped  severe  suffering,  and  suffering  will  have  its  effect 
OD^e  physical  frame.  Indeed  that  is  nature's  index  of  the  life  within,  and 
the  one  which  we  naturally  make  the  criterion  of  our  judgment.  Therefore 
Beatrice  Cenci  is  not  a  subject  for  the  chisel,  but  for  the  pencil,  and  Guide  has 
proved  by  his  world  renowned  picture,  that  history  furnishes  none  more  exquisite. 
The  painter  may  choose  the  most  ethereal  subject,  for  the  pictorial  art  represents 
form  by  means  of  Ught  and  shade  and  color,  and  the  form,  wasted  by  severe 
mental  suffering,  may,  in  that  art,  be  so  represented  as  to  excite  the  liveliest  and 
tenderest  sympathy  for  the  sufferer,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  all  that  is  re- 
pulsive. In  the  art  of  sculpture  this  is  impossible.  Ancient  sculpture,  in  the 
&moas  statue  of  Niobe,  fbmishes  one  fine  example  of  this  class,  but  the  subject 
of  that,  according  to  &ble,  was,  fW>m  a  state  of  joyous  exultation  changed  at 
once  to  stone,  thus  preserving  in  the  form  the  fhllneer  of  life  and  health.  In  the 
Beatrice,  the  choice  of  subject  is  not  the  artist's  only  mistake.  The  anatomy  of 
the  figure  is  exceedingly  faulty.  The  body  above  the  hips  is  flat,  and  the  natural 
ang^e  of  the  left  shoulder  entirely  wanting.  The  deficiency  of  these  parts  makes 
the  thigh  appear  disproportionately  large.  The  attitude  is  a  matter  of  taste. 
Let  the  reader  contrast  it  with  the  gpraoe  of  the  sleeping  Ariadne.  We  accept 
Guide's  representation  of  Beatrice  Genci,  and  can  associate  with  it  a  gentle,  sen* 
sitive  girl,  driven  by  desperation  to  crime,  and  then  suffering  till  wasted  to  the 
shadow  of  her  former  self  But  this  block  of  marble — ^whoee  heart  has  It 
touched? 

The  lurtists  have  lately  proposed  the  formation  of  a  National  School  of  Art 
This  is  just  what  should  be  done,  and  if  they  will  found  a  school  that  will  be  as 
thorough  in  all  departments  of  instruction  as  that  of  the  Oarraod,  it  win  be  the 
greatest  move  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  cause  of  education.  This  brings 
the  question,  where  are  the  teachers  who  are  capable  of  establishing  such  a 
school?  What  have  the  Schools  of  Design,  so  called,  accomplished  for  the  prc^- 
motion  of  art? — or,  for  ''suffering  needle-women,"  charity  for  whom  was  the 
ostensible  object  of  the  movement?  Since  their  establishment,  there  has  been 
no  great  advance  in  any  art,-^no  important  teachers  fhmished,  and  the  demand 
on  the  benevolent  for  ''poor  seamstresses"  seems  not  at  all  diminished.  A  suo- 
cessfhl  and  useful  school  of  art  may  be  founded  and  perpetuated  as  well  as  a  col- 
legiate institution,  provided  the  plan  and  object  are  the  same,  viz.,  thorough  and 
sdentific  instruction  to  all  scholars,  geniuses  included,  requiring  them  to  go  to 
the  root  of  the  matter,  as  is  done  in  the  studies  pursued  at  college.  This  plan, 
and  no  other,  will  make  a  school  of  art  sucoessfiil.  The  folse  idea,  that  genius 
is  all-sufficient,  and  that  great  works  are  the  result  of  inspiration,  is  the  rock  on 
whi<di  true  art  has  been  wredced.  Every  one,  no  matter  what  his  native  ability 
may  be,  if  he  would  attain  complete  success,  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  rules  and  principles  that  govern  the  practice  of  art  The  works  that  are 
jivoduced  by  each  one  so  educated,  will  show  who  has  talent  and  who  has 
genitis,  fbr  "genius  plays  and  talent  labors,"  but  the  guide  of  the  play  and  the 
labor  must  be,  the  absolute  laws  of  art    If  left  to  fancy,  the  productions  of  ttie 
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•(Hsatted  aitist,  will  hare  their  day^  Vke  the  fiiahioii  of  the  hat  he  weMS)  md  thea 
be  laughed  at  a»d  sboFed  aside  for  ■ometbtng  aaore  pjeiiiing  to  the  prevailing 
taste  of  another  time.  Let  anj  one  inform  hinuelf  of  the  mlea  of  acnlptiue  and 
yaintiBg,  and  then  study  those  works  of  art  called  "immortal,''  and  he  can  not 
ioil  to  see  the  true  reason  for  their  being  the  deligiit  of  suooessiTe  generations 
And,  if  he  will  go  further,  and  analjpze  the  reason  for  this,  he  will  find  that  the 
philofic^hy  of  it  lies  in  the  fact^  that  &eir  authors  were  guided  whol^  bj  that 
great  and  true  teacher,  nature.  The  Creator  in  his  wisdom  formed  us  with«»r- 
lain  tastes  designed  to  promote  our  jdeasure,  and  then  for  their  gratification 
created  the  wonderfUl  beauties  of  nature  in  their  infinite  variety,  and  so  long  as 
the  world  exists,  the  one  will  oorrespond  to  the  other.  Guided  by  this  beautiful 
law  of  adi^tation,  the  anoient  artists  studied  nature,  learned  her  laws,  and  in 
obedience  to  her  teachings  produced  works  that  wiU  never  fiul  to  gra^  the 
natural  tastes  of  man  to  the  end  of  time.  Knowing  that  the  ancients  were 
students  of  nature,  the  young  artist  is  told  to  study  nature.  But  he  does  not 
know  how  to  study  her.  A  student  in  astronomy  mighty  with  the  same  propriety; 
he  told  to  look  at  the  stars  and  learn  that  science  without  guide  or  teacher.  In 
Mch  case^  he  needs  the  benefit  of  the  observations  and  study  of  those  who  have 
preceded  him  in  the  same-paths  for  centuries.  Again,  the  young  artist  is  sent  to 
Italy  to  copy  pictures,  and  what  does  he  acquire  then  but  "surface  contact?" 
True,  his  taste  may  have  become  cultivated,  but  he  has  learned  nothing  of  prin- 
ciples, and  has  nothing  to  guide  him  in  his  efforts  at  original  composition. 

The  books  that  are  universally  read  and  accepted  as  authority,  are  considered 
an  index  of  the  state  of  the  mental  progress  and  cultivation  of  the  time^  and 
judging  from  the  popularity  of  Buskin's  works,  so  for  as  art  is  concerned,  the 
present  day  may  be  considered  as  the  second  period  of  the  dark  ages.  In  the 
pre&ce  to  has  "Elements  of  Drawing,"  he  says: — 

"One  task,  however,  of  some  difficulty,  the  student  will  find  I  have  not  im- 
posed upon  him :  namely,  learning  the  laws  of  perspective.  It  would  be  worth- 
while to  learn  them  if  he  could  do  so  easily;  bulv  without  a  master's  help»  and 
in  the  way  perq>eotive  is  at  present  explained  in  treatises,  the  difficulty  is  greater 
than  the  gain.  For  perspective  is  not  of  the  slightest  use,  except  in  rudimentaiy 
work.  You  can  draw  the  rounding  of  a  table  in  perspective^  but  you  can  not 
draw  the  sweep  of  a  sea  bay;  you  can  fore-shorten  a  log  of  wood  by  it,  but  you 
oan  not  fore-shorten  an  arm.  Its  laws  are  too  gross  and  fow  to  be  applied  to 
any  subtle  form;  therefore,  as  you  must  learn  to  draw  the  subtle  forms  by  the 
eye,  certainly  you  may  draw  tiie  simple  ones.  No  great  paintera  ever  trouble 
themselves  about  perspective,  and  veiy  fow  of  them  know  its  laws;  they  draw 
every  thing  by  the  eye,  and  natundly  diad^n  in  the  eaqy  parts  of  their  wori^ 
Tules  which  can  not  help  them  in  the  difficult  ones.  It  would  take  about  a 
month's  lahor  to  draw  imperfectly  by  laws  of  perspective,  what  any  great  Yene- 
tian  will  draw  in  five  minutes,  when  he  is  throwing  a  wreath  of  leaves  around  the 
head,  or,  bending  the  curves  of  a  pattern  in  and  out  among  the  folds  of  dnq)ery. 
It  is  true  that  when  perspective  was  first  discovered,  evexy  body  amused  them- 
selves with  it,  and  all  the  great  punters  put  fine  saloons  and  arcades  behind 
their  madonnas,  merely  to  show  that  they  could  draw  in  perspective ;  but  even 
tiiis  was  done  by  them  only  to  catch  the  public  eye,  and  they  disdained  the  per- 
spective so  much,  that  though  they  took  the  greatest  pains  with  the  circlet  of  a 
crown,  or  the  rim  of  a  crystal  cup,  in  the  heart  of  their  picture,  they  would 
twist  the  capitals  of  their  columns  and  towers  of  churches  about  in  the  back- 
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ffoasA  m  the  moet  wanton  way,  wherever  tfaejf  liked  the  lines  to  go,  proricM 
only  thej  left  jort  perspective  enough  to  pleeae  Uie  public.  In  modem  daji^  I 
donbt  if  anj  artist  smong  n8»  ezoept  D«vid  RebertSi  knows  so  much  perapectiTe 
as  would  enable  him  to  draw  a  gothic  arch  to  scale  at  a  given  angle  and  die- 
tanoa  Tamer,  tiioagh  he  was  professor  of  perspective  in  the  Rojal  Academj, 
did  not  know  what  be  professed,  and  never,  so  far  as  I  remember,  drew  a  single 
building  in  trae  penq;>eoUve  in  his  life.  He  drew  them  on^  with  as  much  per- 
spective as  suited  him,  Prout  also  knew  nothing  of  perepective,  and  twisted 
his  buildings  as  Tnmer  did,  into  whatever  shapes  he  Hked.  I  do  not  justiiy 
this,  and  would  reoonmiend  the  student  at  least  to  treat  perapective  with  com- 
mon dvilitj,  but  tQ  paj  no  court  to  it** 

In  the  first  place^  leaving  out  perspective  in  a  book  of  instraction  for  "  begin- 
neis,''  which  carries  them  on  to  composition,  is  like  leaving  out  the  multipUcsr 
tioa  (able  in  an  arithmetic,  or  like  saying,  that  the  rules  of  time  are  of  no  im- 
portance in  the  study  of  music;  they  are  well  enough,  but  if  you  can  sing  or  plaj 
by  the  ear,  it  will  answer  all  purposes.  Why  could  not  Ruskin  speak  the  honest 
troth,  and  say,  that  he  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  perspective,  and  incapable  of 
giving  them  one  single  rule  for  it^  and  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  leave  it  out  of  his 
book  ?  In  the  next  place,  he  tolls  these  learners  an  absolute  ihlsehood  in  regard 
to  the  practice  of  the  great  masters,  as  their  worlcs  will  show.  The  artists  of 
modem  days,  who,  he  says,  know  nothing  of  perspective,  can  speak  for  themselves. 
And,  lastly,  if  Turner  accepted  the  professorship  of  perspective  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  when  ignorant  of  the  subject,  we  can  only  say,  that  he  had  no  mors 
nprigfatnesB  of  mind  than  Ke.  Ruskin,  his  great  admirer  and  worthy  trumpeter. 

The  book  on  all  points,  is  equaUy  trae  in  theory,  sound  in  reason,  and  definite 
in  instmction, — ^yet  the  leading  papers  and  periodicals  vie  with  each  other  in 
praising  the  worlc,  recommending  it  to  the  public^  and  the  ancients  who  con- 
sulted their  oracles,  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  appealing  ftom  the -decision 
given,  as  the  admirers  of  Ruskin  of  appealmg  fiiom  his  opinion.  If  one  is  bold 
enough  to  venture  a  doubt,  the  reply  is,  ** Ruskin  says  so:'*  on  every  other  sub- 
ject; people  use  their  own  reason  and  common  sense,  and  If  teachers  should 
adopt  a  book  for  another  branch  of  study  that  was  equally  bad,  these  same 
editora  would  think  them  benighted,  and  lose  no  time  in  exposing  its  shallow 
fidlaey.  (If  it  were  not  for  soiling  your  chssto  pages  with  impertinent  quei^ 
Hons,  we  should  like  to  ask  them  if  they  have  ever  made  prsotksal  drawing  a  pqr^ 
suit,  or  art  a  study  f )  I(  at  this  enlightened  day,  Hie  leaders  of  pubUo  opinion 
agree  in  endorsing  so  blind  a  guide  in  this  department  of  instraction,  it  is  surely 
time  for  educationists  to  arouse  themselves  and  establish  schools  that  shall  be 
aocesBible  to  all  classes  of  people,  where  they  can  receive  thorough  instraction 
in  every  department  of  art  Let  it  also  include  ''A  profossor  of  ^Esthetics  or 
4be  History  and  Gritioisna  of  Art^"  who  is  competent  to  discuss  the  works  of  ai%- 
cient  artists,  giving  sn  opportunity  to  learn  whether  they  too  wars  versed  in 
*tbose  ptofoond  laws  wfaksh  make  the  foandatkNi  of  modem  edsooe." 

M.  i.  ». 
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;  KISS  K.  A.  DWIGHT'S  ART  INSTITUTE, 

Kiss  Dwighx  is  now  located  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  aa  a  teacher  of  drawing 
where  she  is  prepared  to  give  instmction  to  those  who  may  wish  to  learn  the 
principles  of  art  in  connection  with  a  course  of  practice  that  will  secure  skill  of 
hand.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  give  their  time  to  drawing,  can,  bj  learning 
the  theory  and  principles  of  art,  become  qualified  to  judge  the  merits  of  a  pic- 
ture. Instruction  in  this  department  is  given  in  a  course  of  £imiliar  lectures^ 
when  the  principles  of  composition  are  illustrated  by  engpravings  from  the  works 
of  the  old  masteiB. 

All  well  educated  people,  partfcularly  those  who  have  traveled  abroad,  can 
realize  the  importance  of  a  more  thorough  system  of  instruction  in  art,  than  had 
hitherto  been  adopted,  and  if  they  would  join  in  a  united  effort  to  accomplish 
this  object,  they  would  rank  among  the  great  benefactors  of  the  age.  Among 
the  advantages  gained  by  this  knowledge  of  art  is  the  power  of  appreciating 
and  enjoying  the  works  of  the  old  masters  that  are  so  valued  for  their  intrinsic 
merit,  the  beauties  of  which  are  lost  to  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  subject 
Ag£un,  the  beauties  of  nature,  open  and  free  to  all,  are  more  highly  enjoyed  when 
the  laws  by  which  they  are  produced  are  better  understood,  as  they  moat  be 
after  studying  the  principles  of  art,  of  which  they  form  the  foundation. 
,  Of  the  pecuniary  advantages  gained  by  a  knowledge  of  art,  it  is  useless  to  say 
much,  so  long  as  our  people  are  content  to  depend  on  the  skill  of  French  design- 
ers Instead  of  cultivating  their  own  native  ability.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
work  of  the  French  designers  and  artizans  commands  the  market,  and  that  this 
skill,  founded  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  art,  brings 
to  their  country  an  immense  revenue,  while  our  people,  in  their  helpless  igno- 
rance, are  cheated  of  heavy  sums  in  exchange  for  worthless  trash,  duped  with 
the  fallacious  idea  of  possessing  '^a  genuine  Raphael  or  Guide."  We  ask,  why 
should  not  all  acquire  a  knowledge  of  art  that  will  save  them  the  disgrace  ot 
gross  imposition  ? 

Hiss  M.  A.  Dwioht  will  receive  scholars  at  her  house,  Sart/ord,  Cotm^  fi>r 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  instmction  in  Art.  Those  who  wish  to  become  ao* 
ix>mpli8bed  in  artistic  skill,  and  tboee  who  wish  merely  to  study  the  subject  pre- 
vious to  visiting  Foreign  Galleries,  will,  under  her  tuition,  find  the  facilities  re- 
quired. 

Tlie  instruction  given  in  the  arts  of  Dravnng  and  Paintfaig,  is  thorough  and 
scientific. 

The  course  of  general  instruction  embraoes  the  mles  of  Form,  Lights  *nd 
Shade,  Ck>k>r,  Expression,  and  Composition,  illustrated  by  Pictures,  and  by 
Prints,  Grom  the  ijitique  and  fit)m  the  Old  Masters.  Also,  Lessons  in  the  His- 
tory of  Art  fh)m  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time,  which  win  indude  soms 
knowledge  of  Aixiiitecture  and  of  Coins,  G«ms,  and  Sxigravings. 

Terms.— Prioe  for  Board  and  Tuition,  $120,  for  a  term  c^  Twelve  Weeka^ 
commencing  Kay  Ist^  September  7th,  and  January  6th.  Payments  aptakgkil 

HASTrosD,  CoMir.,  1858. 
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Mom  Bbown  Ith  *  whoie  life  praMOts  a  beantiliil  azampla  of  the  tme 
of  weahh,  edneatioii,  and  weial  inflaenoe,  by  one  eontont  to  IiYe  aa  a  pnUio  epir- 
iCad  cUiieo,  an  aooooiplished  morchant  and  a  Chriatiaa  gentlenuui,  was  the  eld« 
eM  aon  of  Thoinaa  Poynton  Ivei  and  Hope  Brown  Ives. 

Thomaa  P.  Ives,  who  died  in  1835,  waa  endowed  with  a  dear  and  dieoriminat- 
iag  mind ;  delioate  taate ;  unerring  aagaoity ;  oonMunmate  knowledge  of  men ; 
Uand,  bat  retiring  mannen ;  aorapulooaly  methodical  in  the  tninaaotion  of  bnai- 
nem ;  and  of  each  tmthfal  integrity,  that  an  intimation  of  what  he  would  do,  wae 
eoiMidered  99  good  as  hie  bond ;  it  ia  not  remarkable  that,  for  the  greater  part  of 
hia  life,  he  was  the  aoknowledged  head  of  the  mercantile  interevt  in  PsoTidenoe. 
To  his  ejcample,  that  oity  owes  more  than  it  can  well  appreoiale.  If  there  at- 
tabhes,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  a  peculiar  ssoredness  to  the  promise  of  a  Ptori- 
denee  merchant ;  if  caution  in  decision,  and  energy  in  action  have,  in  an  nn« 
wonted  degree,  crowned  our  enterprises  with  soccesi ;  if  the  financial  prosperity 
of  this  city  has  been  checked  by  but  few,  and  these,  unavoidable  roverses }  and 
if  diligent  attention  to  boaness  has,  in  any  manner,  represwd  the  kive  of  vulgar 
sensnality  and  the  riot  of  luxurious  extravagance ;  there  is  no  man  to  whom  wa 
are  so  much  indebted  for  all  this,  as  the  late  Thomas  Poynlon  Ives. 

Hope  Brown  Ives  was  the  sister  of  the  late  Nicholas  Brown — a  name  intimate^ 
ly  aSBOfflsrcd  with  almost  every  benevolent  institution  of  which  this  city  can 
boast  To  the  tenderest  sympathy  for  every  form  of  sufiering,  and  a  humility 
whidi  none  but  these  who  knew  her  well  would  have  conceived  poanble ;  she 
united  that  fearlessness  of  danger,  which  is  hereditary  in  her  femily.  During 
the  fong  years  of  her  widowhood,  the  labor  of  her  life  was  beneficence.  She 
seemed  to  place  no  other  value  on  money  than  as  it  waa  the  means  of  increasing 
the  happinesi  of  her  friends,  or  of  relieving  the  sorrows  of  the  destitute.  Vene- 
rated by  the  public,  beloved  by  the  good,  and  mourned  by  the  widow  and  the  or- 
phan ;  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  on  the  2 let  of  August,  1855,  an  entrance  was 
ministared  to  her  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  her  Saviour  and  her  God. 

Moses  B.  Ives  was  bom  in  Providence,  on  the  21st  of  July,  1794.  He  was 
early  trained  to  liberal  studies,  and  received  an  academical  education  at  Brown 
University,  where  he  graduated  in  1812.  Although  early  designated  tiy  his  fe- 
ther  to  aid  and  succeed  him  in  his  own  businens,  he  wisely  aaw  that  no  one  can 
attain  to  eminence  m  this  profeaaion,  without  large  knowledge  and  a  thoroughly 
diaciplined  mind.  He  could  perceive  no  reaaon  why  a  merchant  ahould  not  be 
aa  highly  cultivated  in  hia  habita  and  taatea  aa  any  other  man ;  while  he  bdieved 
that  the  range  of  information  which  his  occapation  demands,  is  almost  unlimited. 
To  understand  aecoants  and  to  be  femiliar  with  all  the  fonns  of  boainess,  is  the 
smallest  part  cf  hia  preparation.  Hia  office  »,  to  understand  and  anpply  the  phya- 
ieal  wants  of  man ;  and,  In  the  widest  sense,  to  negotiate  between  the  producer 
and  eonsumer.  Hence,  he  requires  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  produo- 
cf  the  gbbe,  both  natural  and  artificial  *,  the  habits  of  nations  which  modi^ 


'This  memoir  is  only  on  ftbTidgment  of  "it  Dincourw  in  eommemoration  of  the  Kfe  and 
€karaeUr  «f  Momm  Brtntn  lt€»,  b]f  IYanci9  Wojfiand,  D,  D.    ProrideDce,  1867." 
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demand  and  aopply ;  the  geograpby  of  tbe  aea,  so  fiir  as  ooDoerns  luifigalioii ;  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  political  economy  In  all  its  brandheSj-^-eipeciany  of  finanoe, 
or  the  laws  which  govern  the  dreofarting  medimti ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  goi- 
eroos  study  of  national  and  oommeroial  law.  To  these  may  very  properly  be 
added  a  &miliarity  with  modem  langnages,  and  with  the  histofy  of  civilised  na- 
tione,  especiaDy  since  the  era  of  the  Reformation. 

After  completing  his  collegiate  edaoation,  he  entered  tile  law  sekool  at  IMkf 
field,  Connecticnt,  then  at  the  sommit  of  its  reputation*  Having'  passed  liioagh 
the  coarse  of  instruction  pursued  at  Ais  institution,  he  made  the  tour  of  Bnrop6> 
and  traveled  extensively  in  our  own  country.  While  abroad,  his  object  seems  to 
have  been,  not  so  much  to  see  sights,  and  walk  through  galleries^  as  to  ebaervis 
men,  and  acquaint  himself  with  the  habiti  and  mannem  of  merefaasH  ef  disliao- 
tion.  I  have  heard  him  frequently  refer  to  this  period  of  his  life,  but  I  think  never  lor 
any  other  purpose  than  to  illustrate  the  modes  of  doing  business  in  the  scpvcral  eapi- 
fals  which  he  had  occasion  to  visit.  Thus,  fhHn  an  extensive  and  minute  observa* 
tion,  he  formed  his  conoeption  of  the  character  of  an  accomplished  merohaat.  This 
Ideal,  it  was  the  effort  of  his  llfB  to  realize  In  his  own  person.  It  was  ^«s  that 
he  strengthened  that  confidence  in  general  principles,  on  which  wise  fbreeasi  and 
steadiness  of  judgment  essentidly  depend ;  and  cultivated  diat  efevaled  senthnent 
of  mercantile  honor,  for  which  he  was  ever  preeminently  dIsCSngnished. 

Prepared,  in  this  manner,  for  the  career  of  life  which  he  had  chosen,  he  en- 
tered the  counting-room  and  became  &miliar  with  the  details  of  bwuneis,  under 
the  instruction  of  his  ihther.  In  the  year  1883,  he  became  a  junior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Brown  A:  Ives.  On  the  death  of  his  Cither,  in  183S,  tiie  sphere  of 
his  duties  became  enlarged,  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  die  head  of  llie  home, 
and,  by  general  consent,  the  leading  merchant  of  Ph>vidasce. 
'  It  would  be  interesting  here,  were  it  practicable,  to  unfbld  the  maxims  which 
he  adopted  in  the  transaction  of  business ;  the  inrestmenti  which  he  ^ose,  and 
those  which  he  rejected,  with  the  reseons  of  his  preference,  and  the  fbUlIlment 
or  reversal  of  his  predictions ;  to  mention  the  phins  which  he  devised  for  the  re- 
lief of  his  friends,  in  crises  of  financial  erobarrassmait ;  and  the  aid  whioh  he 
rendered  in  carrying  these  plans  into  execution.  These,  however,  are  subjects 
unsuited  for  a  discourse  like  the  present ;  and,  unfortunately,  I  am  unable  worthi- 
ly to  discuss  them.  I  am,  however,  of  the  opinion,  that  he  never  became  a  party  to 
any  transaction  which  he  had  not  maturely  examined  in  aR  its  beaihigs,  and,  for  eve- 
ry contingency,  of  which  he  was  not  fully  prepared.  His  judgments  were  formed, 
not  on  the  expectation  of  extraordinary  gains,  but  on  a  oahn  consideratioii  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  past.  He  turned  instinctively,  and  fW>m  ednoalioii,  to  the  true  tathar 
than  to  the  iknciful ;  and  never  considered  himself  at  hbertf  to  use  either  his 
own  property  or  that  committed  to  his  control,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  wfoty 
of  others,  through  any  contingency  whioh  he  could  foresee,  should  be  in  any 
manner  imperiled. 

On  all  subjects  related  to  his  own  profession,  his  knowledge  was  extensive  and 
minute.  With  commerce  and  manufiictures,  in  all  their  branches  j  witti  the  fsixh 
eiples  of  finance ;  with  tntemational  and  commereial  law ;  his  aoquaiBtaaee  was 
ikmiliar.  That  such  knowledge,  aided  by  large  practical  experience  and  guided 
by  a  singularly  unbiassed  judgment,  should  have  made  hhn  a  pvepondenaiing 
mercantile  authority,  wherever  he  was  known,  might  easily  be  anticipated. 
Hence,  when  any  new  project  was  contemplated,  or  any  important  improvemenl 
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ii^flfnrtnd,  one  of  Ui*  tuft  ftefw  tikca  wnang  w  was,  to  Monre  his  coopcntioii. 
The  wenmdntm  of  his  opinions  had  been  ao  well  teated,  that  we  alroost  oonaideied 
hta  Waderahip  a  guaranty  of  aaooeai.  I  beUere  the  reanlt  haa  proved^  that  the 
opin'MD  wkioh  wa  formad  of  him  waa  eoneot  The  projeelB  from  which  he  atood 
aloof,  have  general^  fialed  ^  whafe  tfaoaa  in  whkih  ha  earnaatly  engaged,  hare  as 
genetally  pfored  aaoaeaRftil. 

To  aoadwt  kii  baaineM  only  in  eonforniity  witli  the  veeeiTed  ralei  of  trade,  by 
no-  meaoa  taaliaed  hia  oonoeplieB  of  penonal  honor.  He  had  formed  hia  own 
opiniooa  of  mercantfla  morality,  and  to  thoBe  opiniona  he  endeavored  to  conform 
hia  aetiona.  The  rnlea  by  whiek  he  waa  governed,  were  dictated  to  him,  not 
from  withont,  bat  from  within.  Henoe,  all  hia  frianda  knew  that  whatever  be 
had  profliiaed  woold  be  dona,  if  to  do  it  waa  within  the  limita  of  poeaibility.  I 
believe  that  be  weald  kava  aaori6oed  any  amoant  of  property, — nay,  that  he 
woold  have  periled  hia  life,—- rather  than  violate  the  amaUeat  financial  engnga- 
ment.  He  went  farther  than  thia.  He  waa  careful  to  avoid  any  contiDgenoy 
which  wmitd  have  pot  it  oat  of  hia  power  to  do  what  he  had  promiaed.  He 
adopted,  in  Una  rcapect,  the  rale  of  the  kte  Dr.  Bewditeh— '*  to  have  the  chapter 
of  aeoidenta  alwaya  in  hia  liver." 

In  the  diaaharge  of  the  datiea  of  a  oitiien,  he  approached  more  nearly  to  a 
model,  than  any  man  with  whom  it  haa  been  my  privilege  to  be  aeqnainted.  Hia 
view  of  tkia  rebition,  and  of  the  obligationa»  which  it  impoaefe,  waa  aa  distinct  aa 
H  waa  onaaaal.  He  had  formed  a  definite  conception  of  the  reaponaibility  which 
lesla  apon  every  man,  both  aa  a  member  of  society,  and  aa  the  citizen  of  a  partica- 
lar  commonity.  Having  formed  this  conception,  he  admitted,  in  its  fullest  extent, 
Hs  application,  not  only  to  hia  property,  bat  to  hia  personal  service.  He  believed, 
for  inalance,  that  every  aUe-bodied  citiaen  ahonld  bear  hia  portion  of  the  labor  re- 
paired to  protect  the  city  from  the  ravagea  of  fire.  He,  therefore,  entered  hia 
name,  aa  a  private  member  of  one  of  our  fire  companjea ;  and,  for  more  than 
twenty  yearn,  diaeharged  every  dnty  of  a  fireman,  with  a  'promptitnde,  energy, 
and  fearlcasnosB,  which  conld  not  be  anrpaawd.  When  the  peace  of  this  State 
was  in  peril^  in  1842^  he  thooght  the  time  had  arrived,  when  liberty  and  law  roost 
look,  for  protection,  to  the  right  hand  of  every  patriotic  dtixen.  He  never  sought, 
nay,  he  woald  have  aoomed  to  accept  a  aabstitnta.  He,  at  once,  entered  the 
ranks  aa  a  private  aoldier ;  waa  foremost  in  every  ardnniB  and  periloua  aervice ; 
and  performed  an  amoant  of  kbor,  daring  thoae  daya  of  aad  agitation,  of  which 
hardly  any  other  man  aoDong  oa  waa  capable. 

With  soch  viewa  of  the  duty  of  a  citizen,  it  may  well  be  believed  that  Mr.  Ivea 
took  a  deep  intereat  in  the  caoae  of  education,  in  all  ita  departments.  With  every 
improvement  in  oar  common  school  system,  his  name  is  identified.  From  the 
date  of  the  reform  in  cor  public  school  organization,  untO  the  foilnre  of  his  health, 
ha  waa  a  asembar  of  the  ached  committee,  and  gave  hia  time,  withont  reserve,  to 
the  datiea  of  thia  office.  On  no  member  of  that  committee,  did  a  great^  reepon- 
siUlity  reai ;  and  no  one  diaeharged  that  responsibility  with  a  more  aingle  eye  to 
the  kigfaeat  mterasts  of  the  poblic.  The  principles  by  which  he  waa  governed, 
are  apHy  iUoatrated  by  the  advice  which  he  gave  to  the  then,  [N.  Bishop,  E^.,] 
auperinteodent  of  the  aohoola  of  the  city.  Meeting  hun,  aoon  after  his  appoint- 
ment, he  aaad :  ^  Never  apend  a  doUar,  nnlem  it  will  advance  the  caoae  of  ednca- 
tkai ;  aad  never  withhold  a  dollar  which  wiU  tend  to  thia  reanlt  I  do  not  care, 
ki  the  leaat,  how  much  I  am  taxed.  The  common  Bchoda  of  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence moat  prooper." 
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In  Mr.  !▼«,  the  csnie  of  libend  educaUon  foiiiid  a  iaiUiftil  and  iiiiwefiri«d  np- 
porter.  In  18SS,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trmteee,  and  in 
1825,  the  TVeaaorer  of  Brown  University.  For  thirty-two  years,  he  dkeharged 
the  onerous  dntios  of  this  responsible  olBoe.  During  the  twenty-nine  years  of 
my  oooneotion  with  the  vniversity,  I  do  not  remember  an  ezaminatioD,  at  some 
of  the  exercises  of  which  he  was  not  present— unless  detained  by  sioknesB — and 
hi  which  be  did  not  take  a  lively  interest.  As  Treasorer  of  the  university,  he 
was  brought  more  into  intimate  relations  with  the  oflioers  of  instmetion.  No  one 
of  them  will,  I  am  sure,  forget  the  fraternal  care  with  which  he  watched  over 
their  interests.  Was  any  of  them  sick, — ^he  was  the  Brst  person  to  visit  him, 
with  offers  of  assistance.  Was  any  one  borne  down  with  labor,  and  in  need  of 
relaxation, — h%  was  the  Srst  to  suggest  the  remedy,  and  the  most  active  in  pro- 
viding the  means  lor  its  accomplishment  In  all  the  effinrts  made,  for  the  last 
thirty  yean,  to  increase  the  library,  and  improve  the  facilities  for  education,  he 
ever  bore  a  prominent  part.  His  interest  never  flagged,  when  any  thing  could 
be  suggested  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  institution  which  be  loved  so  well. 
If,  in  any  respect,  Brown  University  has  guned  in  fovor  with  the  public ;  if  it 
lias  taken  a  more  honorable  rank  among  the  colleges  of  New  England ;  if  its 
means  of  education  have  been  rendered,  in  any  respect,  ample,  and  ila  Board  of 
Instruction  such  as  would  adorn  any  similar  institution  in  our  countiy ;  to  no  one 
are  we  more  indebted  for  all  this,  than  to  the  late  Treasurer  of  the  univerMty. 

In  Sabbath  Schoob,  Mr.  Ives  took  a  deep  interest.  He  oonsidered  all  our  edu- 
cation worse  than  useless,  unless  it  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  element  of 
Christianity.  Hence,  his  oontribntioas  for  this  object,  were  always  large.  In  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  he  learned  that  the  focilities  for  Sabbath  School  instruction, 
in  the  congregation  which  he  attended,  would  be  greatly  increased  by  some  ex- 
pensive improvements  in  their  house  of  worship.  No  sooner  had  this  come  to  his 
knowledge,  than  he  entered  into  the  project,  with  his  accustomed  energy ;  con- 
tributed largely  of  his  means ;  aided  it  by  his  personal  superintendence ;  and  re- 
joiced greatly  at  ita  accomplishment  He  frequently  remarked,  that  in  no  mea- 
ner could  wealth  be  better  appropriated,  than  in  providing  for  the  instruction  of 
the  young,  in  the  principles  of  the  gospel. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  Butler  hospital  for  the  insane,  Mr.  Ives  took  a 
prominent  part  From  the  commencement  of  the  institution,  until  his  death,  he 
was  its  Treasurer ;  and  devoted  no  smaU  portion  of  his  time  to  the  management 
of  ita  concerns.  From  time  to  time,  as  he  saw  any  opportunity  for  improving  its 
condition,  or  alleviating  the  sorrows  of  its  patients,  his  hand  was  ever  open,  and 
his  dodoes  ever  liberal.  Every  woe  that  afflicted  humanity,  touched  his  sympa- 
thies ;  and  he  cheerfully  proffered  his  wealth  and  his  perwnal  servwe,  to  lift  off 
the  load  of  sorrow  that  presses  everywhere  so  heavily  upon  it 

In  the  discbarge  of  the  relative  duties  of  lifo,  there  waa  much  in  the  character 
cf  Mr.  Ives,  well  worthy  of  imitation.  Here  I  shouki  do  wrong,  did  I  not,  first 
of  all,- allude  to  his  filial  piety.  The  aflfection  and  reverence  with  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  speak  of  his  parents,  must  have  been  frequently  obaerved  by  hia 
friends.  Even  to  the  dose  of  bis  life,  he  seemed  to  take  delight  m  carrying  out, 
as  for  as  he  was  able,  the  wishes  of  his  father.  He  never  alluded  to  him,  or  to 
his  principles  of  action,  without  the  profoundest  respect  and  veneration. 

Upon  the  deaith  of  his  fother,  he  assumed  the  principal  care  of  hia  motber'a 
establishment,  and,  with  unceasing  vigilance,  watched  over  her  comfort,  with  tho 
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Mderest  amduHy ;  aotieipstiDg  eveiy  wiih,  and  allerialiiig  every  lorrow.  A* 
lior  health  declined,  hia  attentiona  were  redonbled.  For  aome  yeara  before  her 
death,  her  eycaight  beeame  impaired,  until,  at  kat,  aha  waa  alHieted  with  total 
hlindneai.  During  thia  pevied,  it  waa  remarked  that  BIr.  Irea  attended  pnblio 
worahip  only  on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath  day.  Thia  deviation  fimn  hia  neaal 
habit,  occaaioned  aome  aorprlae  {  but  the  aorpriae  changed  to  admiration,  when  It 
aooidentany  became  known,  that  he  apeot  the  afternoon  of  every  Lord'a  day  in 
reading  the  Bible  and  other  devotional  booka,  with  hia  aged  and  venerated 
mother.  Such  aota  were,  with  him,  mattera  of  daily  oooorrence ;  bat  they  were 
hidden  from  the  poblio  with  the  moat  aompalona  aenaitiveneaa. 

A  touching  incident,  which  ocoorred  a  few  daya  before  the  death  of  Mra.  Iveai 
ia  too  oharacteriatjc  to  be  omitted.  She  had  been  couched  for  cataraot,  and,  at 
the  proper  time,  the  bandages  were,  for  a 'moment,  removed,  in  order  to  diaoover 
the  reault  of  the  operation.  Her  aight  waa  restored.  Her  only  ezolamation  waa, 
"Let  me  see  my  aoo  !'*  He  stood  before  her,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  several 
years,  she  looked  upon  hia  fiice.  The  bandagea  were  inataatly  replaced.  In  a 
few  days,  paralysis  ensued,  and  her  eyea  were  dosed  forever. 

[The  following  beautiful  anmmaiy  of  the  private  character  of  Mr.  Ives,  ia  ftom 
the  pen  of  Prof.  Grammel,  in  the  Providence  Journal  of  August  12tb,  1S57.] 

Such,  is  an  imperfect  outline  of  the  manifold  aervicea  which  Mr.  Ivea  baa  con- 
tributed to  the  highest  and  most  important  iutereata  of  thia  community.  They 
were  always  performed,  it  should  be  added,  with  a  modeaty  and  disinterestedness 
which  imparted  to  them  a  singular  beauty  and  glory.  He  had  no  peraonal  enda 
to  aeoompliah,  and,  in  every  aasociation  with  wluoh  he  waa  connected,  ha  prefer- 
red,  if  possible,  to  serve  in  the  oommon  ranka— withont  titled  authority  or  official 
position.  To  him,  the  post  of  honor  waa  alwaya  the  private  atation ;  and  we  be* 
Ueve  that  he  was  never  induced,  though  often  solicited,  to  accept  any  oflto, 
whether  political,  social,  or  financial,  merely  of  honor  or  emolnroent.  He  waa 
alwaya  content  feithfuUy  to  do  the  work,  and  waa  entirely  willing  that  othera 
ahould  bear  the  honors,  and  receive  the  rewarda. 

In  hia  personal  character  were  blended,  in  singular  harmony,  rare  and  soma* 
what  diverse  moral  qualities, — a  heroic  firmnesa  of  pnrpoee,  an  nnflinching  conr- 
age,  and  an  unswerving  integrity,  with  a  delicate  respect  for  the  feelings  of  oth- 
era ;  a  tender  sympathy  for  every  form  of  human  suffering,  and  a  lively  interest 
in  the  good  of  all  around  him.  While  he  wiU  long  be  mourned  by  those  who 
knew  him,  in  the  cirdlea  of  society  or  the  walka  of  buaineaa ;  hia  memory  will, 
alao,  be  gratefully  cheriabed  in  many  a  home  of  poverty  or  miafortune,  for  deeda 
and  words  of  kindness  which  the  world  knew  not  of. 

It  is  in  the  retired  sphere  of  private  and  domeatic  life,  that  the  true  man  moat 
reveab  the  lineamenta  of  hia  moral  being,  and  bears  the  choioest  fruits  of  his  en- 
dowments and  hia  culture.  Into  that  sphere  of  his  best  affectiona  and  hia  select- 
est  joys,  we  presume  not  to  follow  him.  All  who  ever  met  him  there,  will  vividly 
recall  the  genial  courtesy,  the  elegant  hospitality,  and  the  high  bred,  aoeial  apirit, 
which  he  delighted  to  spread  over  every  scene. 

Endowed  by  nature,  with  a  constitution  of  unusual  atrength,  and  practiced  in 
every  manly  ezeroiae  that  could  develop  ita  powera,  he  had,  until  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  aoaroely  known  the  ezperience  of  diaeaae.  In  the  month  of  May 
laii,  he  waa  aaddenly  withdrawn  firom  active  pursuits,  by  the  progreaa  of  the 
fetal  malady  which  was  already  preying  upon  the  organa  of  life.    In  hia  daya  of 
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health,  ho«v«T«r,  he  had  not  been  negleetfol  of  yrepMation  ftr  Ae  inevitabla 
hour ;  and,  in  the  aolitade  of  hie  own  thooghtfnl  mind,  he  had,  for  aereral  yean, 
cilerisfaed  that  ChristiAa  fiudi,  which  bore  him,  m  calm  aobmianen  to  his  Heav- 
enly  Father^  will,  to  the  gatea  of  death.  With  etery  thmg  aroond  him  that 
earth  can  anpply  to  make  life  attraotire  and  deairable,  with  pkma  reeignatioB,  he 
eheerfvlly  rarrendered  it  all ;  and,  in  the  aeremty  of  a  Chriatian  hope  and  tmat, 
he  bowed  to  the  appointment  of  Him  who  ^  doeth  all  thinga  well.'' 

RnansLL  Hubbaeo,  whoae  name  deeerrca  honorable  mention  in  ifaeae  pagea,  as 
a  liberal  benefiutor  of  edoeation,  waa  bom  in  Norwich,  Gonnecticnt,  February 
7tb,  1785.  On  hia  raotfaer'a  aide  he  waa  deacended  from  Elder  Brewster,  of  the 
Plymondi  ookmy.  On  his  ihther'a  aide  his  anoeatry  haa  been  traced  no  ftarther 
than  to  Daniel  Hubbard,  who  was  graduated  at  Tale  College  in  1727,  and  was  a 
tutor  ra  that  institution  ibr  three  years.  Ruasell  Hubbard,  the  eon  of  Daniel 
Hubbard,  and  grandfother  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  waa  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1751,  and  died  at  Norwich,  August  5th,  1785.  Thomas  Hubbard,  the  ihtfaer  of 
the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  the  first  publisher  of  the  Norwich  Courier.  His 
son,  Russell,  on  attaming  hia  majority,  became  a  partner  with  his  (htber  in  the 
publication  of  Hie  Courier,  and  in  1608,  on  the  deadi  of  his  &ther,  became  aole 
proprietor  of  the  Courier,  which  he  continued  to  publish  until  April,  1822.  He 
also  carried  on  a  general  busineas  in  bookselling  and  publishing,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  publication  of  hia  paper ;  and,  engaged,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  In  1822  this  last  mentioned  department  of  his  busineas 
seemed  to  claim  hia  ezdusiTe  attention,  and  he  accordingly  relinquished  his  inter- 
eat  in  publishing  and  bookselling,  and  continued  actively  engaged  In  the  manuibe- 
ture  of  paper  for  fifteen  years.  In  1837,  he  listened  to  a  proposition  from  hia 
brother,  Amoa  Hallam  Hubbard,  who  was  engaged  in  the  same  business,  for  the 
formation  of  a  partnerahip,  and  thus  originated  the  well  known  firm  of  R.  &  A. 
H.  Hubbard,  which  continued,  until  it  waa  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  aenior 
partner,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1857. 

In  early  life  Mr.  Hubbard's  educational  adrantagea  were  limited.  IBs  parents, 
who  were  driven  from  New  London  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  were  able 
only  to  afibrd  such  opportunities  of  education  to  their  children  as  came  within  the 
reach  of  the  great  majority  of  youth  at  that  period.  The  dissolution  of  war  gave 
Ettle  opportunity  for  the  acquisition  of  any  thing  more  than  a  strictly  elementa- 
ry and  practical  education.  The  means  which  were  thus  afibrded  him  appear  to 
have  been  most  fiuthfully  improved,  and  though  he  never  laid  any  claim  to  a  lite- 
rary character,  he  was  well  informed,  and,  in  the  common  branches,  accurate  fiir 
beyond  the  majority  of  business  men.  His  early  life  waa  marked  by  industrious 
application  to  business,  and  the  constant  practice  of  those  moral  virtnes  which  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  strong  and  virtuous  character.  He  was,  what  is  commonly 
termed,  a  aelf-made  man.  He  was  the  architect  both  of  his  fbrtune  and  his  char- 
acter ;  and  hia  fortune  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  result  of  his  character.  He 
adopted,  fWxn  the  outset,  principles  of  the  strictest  integrity  in  the  transactiofi  of 
bunness,  and  profit  waa  always  held  subservient  to  the  maintenance  of  correct 
principlea.  Thb  policy  was  not  at  once  attended  with  what  ia  commonly  termed 
greait  aucoeas,  though  hia  course  was  always  marked  by  thrift.  Although  he  sus- 
tained losses,  and,  at  one  time,  even  aevere  losses,  he  never  was  obliged  to  avail 
himself  of  the  provisions  of  a  bankrupt  law,  or  of  any  other  accommodation  with 
a  creditor,  than  punctually  and  completely  aatisfying  his  claim. 
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The  earlier  portion^  Mir.  Hiibb«rd*e  life,  leqwred  Ham  practice  of  economyy 
ihongh  it  more  aasomed  the  character  of  paraimooy.  Ai  ihe  reault  of  hia  indm- 
try  and  economy,  the  latter  portioo  of  hie  life  waa  bleaKd  with  a  rapid  aoonmiila- 
tkm  of  property. 

Koaooaer  did  be  come  Into  the  poowion  of  ample  meaaa,  than  he  Wgaa  to 
deriee  meana  of  more  extended  naefiilneei.  He  was  a  libend  eontarihntor  to  tha 
TttVMu  henefvolent  enterpnaea  of  die  age ;  but,  aade  from  these,  cherished  a  de- 
sne  to  aid  In  the  eatabfisbmeiit,  fai  bk  native  city,  of  an  faistitatfoii  ef  leanring, 
whieb  abottld  albrd  to  coming  geaeratioos  adTaotagea  saperior  to  thoae  which 
were  engaged  in  hia  cibilJUiood.  Prompted  by  thia  desire,  he  beoone  an  «ffiriciil 
eomiaelor,  and  one  of  the  most  liberal  contributors  in  the  catablishment  Cf  the 
Norwich  Free  Aoademy,  a  foil  account  of  which  may  be  femid  hi  volnrae  second 
of  tius  Journal.  Alter  Ihe  completion  of  the  iint  sabocription  of  (75,000,  fcr 
tfie  endowment  of  the  Free  Academy,  at  the  organhtation  of  the  Board  of  IVns- 
tees,  he  was  chcoen  6r8t  president.  He  gare  bnnself  ap  to  the  duties  of  this 
office  with  a  dcTotion  worthy  of  the  oaase  m  which  he  waa  engaged.  VnAae  hia 
administration  one  of  the  most  spaciooa  and  elegant  atmctaras  for  educational 
purposes  in  the  country  waa  erected,  and  tiie  -penniaeDt  Amd  of  $50,000,  for 
irhich  provision  is  made  in  the  charter,  left  without  the  mcnmbrance  of  any  debt 
Ihe  progress  of  the  enterprise,  boweTcr,  enlarged  the  ideas  of  the  friends  of  the 
institution.  It  was  soon  ascertamed  that  the  subscription  must  be  increased  by  at 
least  S10,000.  This  sum  waa  accordingly  raised.  On  the  completi<m  of  the  edi- 
fice for  the  accommodation  of  the  school,  a  atill  (brther  aabacripcion  of  $5,000 
waa  found  necesaaiy  to  preaerve  the  integrrtty  of  the  permannent  fimd  of  $50,000, 
and  relieve  the  inatitution  from  a  aroaD  debt,  which  had  been  incurred  in  erecting 
and  fomiahingthe  building.  Thia  subscription  Mr.  Hubbard  lived  to  see  com- 
pleted, and  contributed  himself  to  these  subscriptions  the  sum  of  $11,000.  His 
liberality  in  giving  waa,  however,  no  more  honorable  to  him  than  the  assiduity 
with  which  he  labored  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Free  Academy.  Hia  per- 
sonal dforta,  perhaps,  were  aa  valuable  to  the  academy,  aa  his  pecuniary  contri- 
butions. The  completion  of  the  buQding  and  the  organisation  of  the  school, 
asemed  to  woih  the  completion  of  the  first  period  of  the  history  of  the  aoademy. 
Mr.  Hubbard  and  his  coadjutors  foresaw  that  the  increase  of  the  sohod  would 
soon  can  for  an  increase  in  the  permanent  fond.  He  accordingly  cherished  the 
purpose  of  adding  burgdy  to  his  subscription,  and  of  carrying  the  fond  of  the 
academy  to  the  amount  of  $75,000  or  $80,000.  Mr.  Hubbard  did  not  live  to 
participate  in  this  woi%,  to  which  he  was  looking  forward  with  intense  interest 
£Bs  death  waa  very  sudden,  as  baa  already  been  stated,  on  the'  7th  of  June,  1857. 
He  was  a  man  of  remaifaibly  pure  life ;  of  energetic  and  decided  character. 
Few,  very  few  men,  in  the  evening  of  their  days,  have  manifested  so  lively  an 
interest  in  the  welfere  of  the  rishig  generation.  He  continued  actively  engaged 
hi  bosiness  mtfl  hia  death ;  not  to  fncreaae  hia  fortune,  but  to  do  good.  The 
great  qveation  with  him  aeemed  conatantly  to  be,— '^  How  can  I  do  the  moat 
goo^t*' 

His  life  waa  f  entle ;  and  the  elamenta 

So  siixed  In  him,  that  nature  might  stand  up 

And  aaj  to  aU  tha  world,  «*  Thia  waa  a  maa  I*' 
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l.-'AppUiMtU  New  JMuricam  CycUfdia^  VuL  II,    New  York:  D.  Ap- 

plcton  &  Go. 

Prompt  to  their  pledge,  the  pobUehen  ianied  on  the  15th  of  April,  the  ■econd 
yolume  of  thie  great  oetionel  work.  It  oontaimi  aome  twenty-five  pages  more  than 
the  firat|  and,  in  the  ability  of  its  artiolea,  the  care  and  indnetiy  with  which  the 
Uteat  fiicta  have  been  leaned,  and  the  eandor  and  impartiality  everywhere 
xnanifoated  in  the  work,  it  more  than  makea  good  the  promise  of  the  first  ▼olnme. 
We  have  had  oocasion  to  ezamioe  it  very  critioally,  and  while  there  never  will  be 
a  Cyclopedia  which  has  not  some  sins  of  omission  to  answer  for,  we  must  say  that 
in  this  respect  it  k  greatly  more  satisfoctory  than  any  work  of  the  kind  hitherto 
published.  The  editors,  we  know,  take  nnwearied  pains  to  avoid  errors,  and  they 
have  been  remarkably  snccessfal  thns  &r. 

%^^CUveland*9  Compendium  e/  EngUtk  Literature, 

CU9elamd*9  English  Literatnre  ef  the  NineUenik  Centnrw, 

Cleveland^e  Compendium  of  American  Literature. — ^Philadelphia :  E.  C. 
&  J.  Biddle. 

The  literary  world  owe  a  debt  of  gratitnde  to  the  enlerprisiDg  poblisbers  of  the 
fhree  works  named  above,  and  to  the  accomplished  compiler,  Prof.  Clevebmd,  who 
has,  in  a  form  so  neat  and  compact,  brought  together  the  choice  contributions  of 
the  best  authors  of  England  and  America  in  these  volumes.  The  arrangement 
and  biographical  sketohes  are  excellent,  and  the  selection,  brief  as  it  necessarily  is, 
exhibiti  in  almost  every  instance  the  strong  points  of  the  author.  The  volumes 
even  on  Englbh  Literature,  are  greatly  superior  to  Knight's  Halfliours,  with  the  best 
authors,  and  in  their  selection  are  preferable  to  the  more  extended  work  of  Cham- 
bers. The  Compendium  of  American  Literature,  though,  of  course,  more  brief 
than  either  Griswold*s  or  Duyckuck*s,  has  yet  given  a  fair  and  just  representa- 
tion of  our  best  writers. 

3.-— Aome;  ite  Churekee,  ite  Charitiee  and  ite  Sekoole,  By  Rbv.Wm.  H. 
NauBGAN,  LL.D.  \  New  York :  E.  Duuegan  &  Brother. 

This  is  a  valuable  work  for  its  full  and  minute  account  of  the  educational  and 
charitable  institutions  of  the  "  Eternal  City."  In  Dr.  Nelegan's  eye,  every  thing 
appertaining  to  Rome  appears  cofdeur  du  roae,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  bdieve 
that  his  notes  on  the  topics  to  which  we  have  referred,  contain  aught  but  the  sim- 
ple verity,  and  they  exhibit  a  much  more  advanced  condition  of  primar)*  education 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  credit  to  that  city.  His  account  of  the  reformatory 
connected  with  the  Hospitel  of  St.  Michael  founded  by  Cardinal  Odisoalchi,  and 
of  the  asylum  of  Tato  Oiovanni  both  of  which  have  already  been  referred  to  in  our 
pages,  will  be  read  with  interest.  We  are  gratified  to  see  the  number  of  soeh 
works  as  this  multiplying ;  for  every  description  of  the  schools  and  benevolent  in- 
stitutions of  Europe,  seems  to  stimulate  the  fHends  of  education  and  humanity  in 
our  country  to  greater  seal  and  activity. 

4. — American  Bloquence ;  a  collection  of  the  apeeekee  and  addreeeee  of  the 
moet  eloquent  oratorOj  foreneic  and  parliamentary,  of  the  United  Statee,  By 
FsAMK  Mooaa,  2  vols.  8vo.  pp. ;  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  work  which  confines  itsdf  to  the  deceased  orators  of  this  country,  is  a  fit- 
ting companion  for  the  excellent  compilation  of  Prof.  Goodrich,  entitled  British 
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Slo<iiieiifie.  Tlie  ipaecliM  or  addrMMs  of  ooofa  ontor  an  prebeed  by  brief^  but 
wall  written  biognipbioal  iketohM,  and,  in  many  inatanoea,  erabelliahed  by  fine  ateel 
portraiti.  We  have  here  the  choioeat  aamplea  of  oratory  from  the  great  oratota 
of  the  reTolotioo,  Otia,  F»her  Amea,  Samnel  Adama,  Patrick  Henry,  Warren, 
Edmottd  Randolph,  Rotledge,  and  John  Adama  ^  the  eloquent  ntteranoea  of  the 
eariy  oonatitntional  times,  of  Hamilton,  Jay,  Diokinaon,  Witherapoon,  Qninoy, 
Brackenridge,  Pinckney,  Morris,  and  H.  G.  Otis ;  the  brilliant  and  oanatic  attaoka 
and  rejoinders  of  what  has  been  appropriately  termed  the  en  of  bad  feeling, 
when  William  Pinkney,  John  Randolph,  Gilea,  Rufus  King,  Edward  Livingston; 
John  Qnincy  Adams,  and  Tristan  Burgess,  met  in  the  arena,  and  what,  at  firat, 
aeemed  a  sportive  joust,  oft  changed  into  a  deadly  aflbny ;  and  last  of  that  period 
atin  nearer  to  oor  own  times,  when  the  silver  tongued  Clay  moved  ail  hearts  by 
the  persuasive  powers  of  his  oratory :  when  the  stem  Calhoun  hurled  the  com- 
pacted masses  of  hia  iron  logic  with  fearful  effect  againat  hla  former  friends,  now 
hia  bitter  enemiea ;  and  when  the  marter  intellect  of  New  England,  alternately 
moved  with  his  finished  perioda,  and  won  by  the  vigor  and  foroe  of  his  reaaoninga. 
Coupled  with  these  intelleotnal  giants,  Mr.  Moore  has  given  ua  also  apedmena  of 
the  eloquence  of  others,  who,  though  not  the  equals  of  the  *^  first  three,''  were  yet 
mighty  men  in  the  senate  and  the  forum,  men  who  swayed  audienoca  at  will,  and 
of  whose  burning  eloquence  there  remains  traditiona  which  give  us  vivid  ideaa  of 
its  potency.  Mr.  Moore  haa  performed  the  taak  of  compilation  with  most  excellent 
taste  and  judgment,  and  the  work  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  collections  of 
speeches  and  debates  already  published. 

5^ — Koio  Plantt  Chrow;  Botany  for  Young  Poople.    By  Asa  GaAT,  M.  D., 

New  York :  Ivison  A  Phinney ;  Small  quarto,  price  50  cents. 

Leooona  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  Phyeiology.  Illustrated  by  362  drawings 
from  Nature:  8vo.  336  pp.,  price  $1.00;  same  author. 

Manuai  of  Botany  ;  for  Analysis  and  Ciassificatton ;  a  Complete  Flora  of  the 
Northern  States,  including  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  pp.,  636,  price  $1.50;  same 
author. 

The  §ame  toork  with  the  Mosses  and  liverworts  beautifully  illustrated,  and  with 
descriptions ;  767  pp.,  price  $2.50. 

It  is  an  excellent  indicatum  of  ednoational  progress,  when  the  text-books  in  use 
in  schools  and  academies,  instead  of  being  prepared  as  they  generally  are,  at  first 
by  mere  tyroe  in  adence,  are  the  careful  producti  of  the  most  eminent  minda  in 
the  respeelive  aoienoes  taught  We  hail,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure  the  works 
of  Prof.  Gray,  on  the  aobject  of  Botany.  No  man  in  this  country  is  his  superior 
in  his  knowledge  of  Botanical  Science,  and  hia  fong  career  aa  a  teacher  of  thia 
and  other  departmenti  of  Natural  History,  and  the  extraordinary  facilities  he  haa 
enjoyed  for  investigating  the  Botany  of  the  northern  states,  qualify  him  above  any 
other  man  to  prepare  a  catalogue  of  the  known  planta  of  thoae  states.  Aa  a  wri* 
ter  of  text-books  on  this  subject,  his  great  merits  are,  clearness,  and  thoronghness. 
He  seiiee  on  the  prominent  generic  and  specific  differences  of  plants,  and  describes 
them  so  accurately,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  auch  brevity,  that  the  mind  of  the 
student  is  not  wearied  in  the  effort  to  retain  the  distinctions.  For  a  manual  for 
the  field,  there  ia  no  work  which  can  compare  with  it  in  these  particulan.  And 
these  qualitiea  make  it  aa  valuable  in  the  recitation-room  aa  in  the  field. 

We  must  be  permitted  to  express  our  gratification  at  the  attractive  roaniier  in 
which  both  author  and  publishers  have  prepared  the  Primary  Book,  How  Planta 
Chroto,  The  science  is,  in  itself,  a  pleasant  one,  but  the  simple  and  beautiful  man- 
ner in  which  Prof.  Gray  Introliuv s  tlie  young  student  to  the  plcnt,  taking  him 
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A«n  iftiTery  eraflo  Araqifli  all  dra  wMmtHndm  of  ito  life  <ff  ^fcMige,  mflUiiif  Urn 
obierve  bow  tbe  niirate  gem  {»e|«  ibrtb  a  vMroh  of  witriiiMBte,  woA  ezpflnAb 
■pvfspd  and  dowywaTd  throagh  tbe  myateriea  of  tbe  oeO,  tbe  alaik,  tbe  leaf,  th# 
•tern,  eiogeooaa  or  eadogeaoai,  till,  in  the  ftiHiieae  <if  time,  It  «iitef«  oo  Hi  repro* 
dacthre  ftnetioD,  and,  in  its  ripened  froH,  perpetaatea  ito  apeoiee,  and  ofken  ako 
aflbrda  food  to  man  and  tlie  animal  oveation,  rendeva  it  a  thovaand  Ibid  aaen  lute* 
ftating  than  it  would  eiheniiwe  be. 

6. — A  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science,  By  Roblt  Dukgubon,  M.  D.,  LL^D. 
Fifteenth  Edition  Reriaed  and  greatly  enlaiged.  pp.  ^93 )  Philadelpbia :  BlaaolH 
aid  A  Lea. 

To  the  members  of  the  medical  profe«oa  it  would  be  a  woric  of  gBpewsroglion 
to  oomraend  thta  new  edition  of  Dr.  Donglisen's  Medioal  Diotionary.  Hiey 
know  him  as  a  man  of  Yaat  erudition,  and  of  a  mental  ooostilution,  ao  oareAd,  ao- 
cornte,  and  painstaking,  that  if  this  were  the  first,  instead  of  the  fifteenth  edition, 
they  would  reoeiTe  it  unhesitatingly  as  the  best  work  of  the  kind,  beeause  he  had 
prepared  H.  But  it  is  wrth  the  non«profcasional  reader  that  we  have  to  deal  $  and 
we  oan  aay  to  him  with  the  utmost  oonfidenee  that,  wanting,  as  every  man  of 
general  education  does,  a  reference  book  wlueh  shall  explain  to  him  the 
medioal  terms,  FVeneh  or  Bnglieh,  whioh  he  meets  in  his  reading,  he  can  not  find 
one  which  will  so  fiilly  supply  his  want  as  this  diotionary.  The  labor  on  it  has 
been  immense.  Here  are  sixty  thousand  titles,  inolnding  the  French  medieal 
aynonyms,  which  are  met  with  in  general  reading  nearly  as  often  as  the  English  \ 
and  on  every  topic  of  importance  there  is  a  brief,  comprehensive,  and  well  eon- 
aidered  essay.  It  is  a  work  essential  to  the  completeness  of  a  gentleman's  library, 
and  its  sale  of  fifteen  thousand  copies  in  this  country,  and  as  many  more  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  has  no  rival,  shows  conclusively  the  public  appreciation  of  it.  The 
present  edition  baa  about  six  thousand  new  titles,  and  the  previous  topics  carefully 
aoireoted* 

7,—-Umver»ity  of  Mioeiooippi — Origin  and  Endowmont — Regmlation»  and 
Plan  of  Operationo.    Catalogue  for  1857-58.    64  paces. 

Letter  to  the  Honorable^  the  Board  of  Truoteeo  of  the  Unioeroity  of  Miooia- 
mppL  By  Frkdkeiok  A.  P.  Bamiaeii,  LLJ).,  President  of  the  University } 
Oxford,  MkB. :  1858.    112  pages. 


The  Letter  of  FMsident  Barnard  a  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  Truatees  of  the 
University  of  Mississippi,  and  through  them  to  the  people  of  that  atate,  in  behalf  of 
a  qwtsm  of  edncatioii  and  instmotion,  whioh  shall  be  worthy  of  a  first  dass  Unt- 
Ternty,  toward  the  expense  of  whioh,  the  Legislature  now  appropriatea  annually, 
the  sum  of  $90,000.  While  the  old  American  ooUegiate  feitere  is  Kocgniied,  and 
in  reality  strengthened,  the  studies  which  make  tbe  univenity  complete  in  all  the 
many  aspects  of  a  repository  of  universal  truth,  and  a  dispenser  of 
knowledge,  are  properly  provided  for. 


NOTICES 
The  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  JnotiiuU  of  InUmetion^ 
will  be  held  at  Norwioh,  Conn.,  on  the  17th,  18th,  19th,  and  20th  of  August,  1858. 

The  National  Teachero*  Aoeociation^  will  hold  its  Second  Annual  Meeting 
at  Cincinnati,  on  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  of  August,  1858. 

The  American  Aeeociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Education^  will  hold  its 
Eighth  Annual  Meeting  in  November,  1858,  at  Albany,  K.  Y. 
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Galkb  Bikohah,  who  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  private 
mid  pablie  teacher  in  Boston,  Mass.,  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
and,  who,  through  his  school  books,  was,  perhaps,  more  extensivdy 
known  than  any  contemporary  teacher  in  the  United  States,  was  bom 
at  Salisbury,  in  the  north-western  corner  of  Connecticut,  April  15th, 
1757.  His  father*  was  a  very  respectable  farmer,  and  his  mother  a 
descendant  of  Roger  Conant,f  first  among  the  worthies  that  settled  at 
Salem,  before  Boston  was  founded  by  Governor  Winthrop. 

Little  is  known  of  the  youth  of  Caleb.  Salisbury  was  a  new  town, 
containing  many  Indians  of  such  doubtful  character,  that  the  worship- 
pers on  Sunday,  went  to  church  armed ;  and  the  log  house  used  for  a 
church  had  portholes  like  the  forts  of  older  New  England  towns,  and 
a  guard  was  stationed  at  the  door.  Such  a  state  of  society  would 
afford  but  little  chance  for  a  regular  education,  and  the  tradition  is, 
that  Caleb  was  prepared  for  college  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Salter.  The  sis- 
ters remembered  that  Caleb  was  a  slender  boy,  while  his  brother 
Daniel  was  unusually  robust,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
same  mistake  was  made,  in  this  case,  that  is  every  day  made  in  our 
agricultural  districts ;  the  boy  who  needed  air  and  exercise  was  con- 

*  There  may  be  do  dillleultj  in  tracing  hie  paternal  anceatora.  The  tradition  it  that  Jabez, 
the  grandtather  of  Caleb,  presented  his  eon  Daniel,  with  a  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Salisbury, 
near  the  moantain,  and  he,  after  the  birth  of  CSaleb,  purchased  the  beautiful  farm  between  Che 
Lakes  Washinee  and  Washining,  and  lived  there  till  hia  decease,  February  1, 1806.  His  wife 
had  died  just  a  year  before  him,  and  the  homestead  came  into  the  possession  of  Caleb,  whose 
local  attachment  induced  him  much  against  hb  interest  and  the  advice  of  his  family,  to  boy 
out  the  other  heirs,  and  erect  a  somewhst  expensive  boose  at^oining  the  old  mansion  in  which 
lis  bad  ipeat  his  youth. 

t  Cotton  Mather  Informs  as  that,  about  the  year  I62t,  a  worthy  gentleman,  Mr.  Roger 
Conant,  was  sent  over  from  En^and  to  Salem,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging,  strengthening^ 
and  pitMBOclDg  the  settlement  of  the  new  country.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  which  was  with  a 
company  of  whom  he  was  chief;  bis  son  Exercise  was  bom.  How  many  other  sons  he  had 
we  are  not  told,  but  this  Exercise  had  Joaiah  and  Caleb,  and  removed  into  Connecticut,  where 
he  died.  His  remains  were  deposited  In  the  burial  ground  of  the  First  Society  fn  Mansfield, 
where  his  tomb  stone  Is  still  to  be  eeen.  Josiah  had  bdt  one  child,  ShubaH,  who  was  a  coun- 
sellor for  the  state,  colonel  of  the  regiment,  judge  of  the  county  court  and  of  probate,  and  dea- 
con of  the  church  in  Mansfield.  Caleb  had  seven  children,  of  whom  Hannah,  the  youngest, 
married  Daniel  Bingham,  and  removed  to  Salisbury,  in  Connecticut,  where  Caleb,  their  second 
son,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  bom. 
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fined  to,  what  is  more  fatal  than  hard  labor  in  a  penitentiary,  the  nar- 
row walls  of  a  school-room  or  college,  and  the  hearty  boy,  who  was 
able  to  endure  such  inactivity,  was  sent  into  the  field.  Whether 
Caleb  had  shown  any  unusual  love  for  study  is  not  known,  but  if  he 
was  feeble,  as  seems  to  be  the  fact,  he  was  probably  indulged,  and  allow- 
ed to  read  while  his  brother  was  at  work. 

The  family  of  Dr.  Wheelock,  the  founder  of  Moor^s  school  and 
Dartmouth  college,  and  that  of  Mr.  Kirkland,  the  distinguished  mis- 
sionary to  the  Indians,  were  related  to  the  Bingbams,  and  this  proba- 
bly led  Caleb  to  Dartmouth  rather  than  to  New  Haven.  Moor's  Indian 
school  had  been  removed  to  the  wilderness  a  few  years  before,  and  the 
high  character  of  the  elder  Wheelock,  had  even  obtained  aid  from 
England  to  found  a  college,  where  the  scattered  condition  of  the  in- 
habitants made  even  common  schools  a  rarity.  Mr.  Bingham  entered 
college  in  1779,  a  bustling  period  on  the  frontiers,  and  he  graduated 
in  1782.  Immediately  after  he  graduated,  he  was  appointed  master 
of  Moor's  charity  school,  which  was  an  appendage  to  the  college,  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  same  persons  who  managed  the  aflfairs  of 
the  higher  institution.  The  respectful  intercourse  that  always  existed 
between  Mr.  Bingham,  the  Wheelocks,  father  and  son,  the  professors 
of  the  coilege,  and  the  venerable  Eden  Burroughs,  clergyman  of  the 
town,  to  much  of  which  the  writer  was  a  witness,  abundantly  proves 
the  high  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Bingham  was  held  as  a  scholar  and 
a  man.  While  an  under-graduate,  Mr.  Bingham  united  himself  with 
the  church  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Burroughs,  and  his  affection  for  this 
excellent  man  no  doubt  led  him  to  take  the  interest  he  did  in  endeav- 
oring to  check  the  wayward  career  of  his  son,  the  somewhat  notorious 
Stephen  Burroughs. 

Mr.  Bingham  removed  to  Boston,  about  the  year  1784.*     He  had 

*  It  is  cat^pected  that,  on  the  way  to  Boston,  he  stopped  at  AndoTer,  and  had  the  care  of 

Philli|>K  Academy,  a  few  months,  after  Dr.  Pearnon  left  it  to  assume  the  professorship  of  Hebrew 

at  Harviird  college ;  for  the  venerable  Jnsiah  Qaincy  thinks  he  was  for  several  months  a  pupil 

of  Mr  Bingham  at  Andover,  where  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  indoce  him  to  be- 

I  come  the  permanent  Principal.    There  is  much  truth  and  feeling  in  the  following  extract 

I  ttttin  a  letter  of  this  distinguished  man,  and  to  fully  appreciate  the  fribuie,  it  should  be  known 

that  the  parlies  were  at  the  opposite  extremes  in  politics,  when  such  a  position  generally  em* 
b'ltered  all  the  intercourse  of  life.  **  As  the  Riibjeet  lies  in  my  mind,"  says  Mr.  Quincy,  '*ta 
the  autumn  of  1786,  Mr.  Bingham  succeeded  Dr.  Pearson,  In  the  care  of  the  Academy,  bat  did 
not  remain  longer  than  the  April  of  1766.  While  there.  I  wss  his  pupil,  and  recollect  well 
thnt  his  kind  and  afiectionate  manner  of  treating  the  scholars  gained  their  attachment,  so  that 
his  determination  not  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  permanent  instrnctorship  was  a  autgect 
of  Mreai  disiappointment  to  the  boys.  All  my  imprfssious  concerning  him  are  of  the  moat 
favorable  kind.  He  was  a  man  of  heart ;  and  his  feelings  led  him  to  take  great  interest  in  the 
character  and  success  of  his  pupils,  and,  as  is  usual  with  such  men,  his  kind  affectiooa  were 
reciprocated  by  those  who  enjoyed  his  instruction."  i 

This  reminiscence,  which  is  entitled  to  great  weight,  places  Mr.  B.'s  advent  in  Boston,  much 
later  tha<i  tie  time  named  by  his  family,  and  as  he  married  in  1786.  it  hardly  allows  a  reason* 
able  time  for  forming  an  acquaintance,  which  must  have  coihmenced  after  his  arrival. 
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learned  that  there  was  an  opening  for  an  enterprising  teacher  in  Boa- 
ton,  and  he  came  with  the  strongest  recommendations  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  college. 

The  main  object  of  Mr.  Bingham  in  coming  to  Boston  was  to 
establish  a  school  for  girls ;  and  the  project  was  of  the  most  promising 
description,  for  the  town  of  Boston  had  even  then  become  eminent 
for  its  wealth  and  intelligence,  and,  strange  to  say,  was  deficient  in 
public  and  private  schools  for  females.  It  certainly  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that^  while  the  girls  of  every  town  in  the  state  were  allowed  and  • 
expected  to  attend  the  village  schools,  no  public  provision  seems  to  \ 
have  been  made  for  their  instruction  in  the  metropolis,  and  men  of 
talents  do  not  seem  to  have  met  with  any  encouragement  to  open 
private  schools  for  this  all  important  class  of  children.  The  only 
schools  in  the  city  to  which  girls  were  admitted,  were  kept  by  the 
teachers  of  public  schools,  between  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  ses- 
sions, and  how  insufficient  this  chance  for  an  education  was,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact,  that  all  the  public  teachers  who  opened  pri- 
vate schools,  were  uneducated  men,  selected  for  their  skill  in  pen- 
manship and  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  The  schools  were  called 
writing  schools ;  and,  although  reading  and  spelling  were  also  taught 
in  them,  this  instruction  was  only  incidental,  being  carried  on,  we  can 
not  say  ^^  attended  to,"  while  the  teachers  were  making  or  mending 
pens,  preparatory  to  the  regular  writing  lesson. 

This  had  probably  been  the  state  of  things  f6r  more  than  a  century, 
and  at  the  advent  of  Mr.  Bingham,  there  were  only  two  such  schools, 
while  there  were  two  others  devoted  exclusively  to  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  although  the  pupils  of  these  latter  schools  hardly  num- 
bered one  tenth  of  the  others.  Of  course,  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Bing- 
ham to  open  a  school,  in  which  girls  should  be  taught,  not  only ' 
writing  and  arithmetic,  but,  reading,  spelling  and  English  grammar, 
met  with  a  hearty  reception,  and  his  room,  which  was  in  State  street, 
from  which  schools  and  dwelling  houses  have  been  banished  nearly 
half  a  century,*  was  soon  filled  with  children  of  the  most  respectable 
fomilies.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  competition,  and  Mr. 
Bingham  had  the  field  to  himself  for  at  least  four  years  before  any 
movement  was  made  to  improve  the  old  public  system,  or  to  extend 
the  means  of  private  instruction. 

At  that  time,  and  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  the  public 
schools  of  Boston,  and  indeed,  those  of  the  state  had  been  under  the 
control  and  supervision  of  the  selectmen,  three  to  nine  citizens,  elect- 

*  Probably  In  tbe  bailding  on  the  lower  comer  of  Deronehire  and  State  etreeta,  afterwanJia 
thaPMtOAce. 
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ed  annnallj  to  manage  the  financial  and  other  coDoeroB  of  the  ser- 
enil  towns,  without  muchf  if  aaj,  regard  to  their  literarj  qualifioatiooB. 
The  selectmen  of  Boston  were  generally  merchanta,  several  of  whom, 
at  the  time  under  consideration,  had  daughters  or  relatives  in  the 
school  of  Mr.  Bingham.  It  was  natund  that  the  addidonal  expense 
thus  incurred,  fi>r  they  were  taxed  to  support  the  public  schools,  from 
which  their  daughters  were  excluded,  should  lead  them  to  inquire  why 
su<^  a  preference  was  given  to  parents  with  boys ;  and  the  idea  seem- 
ed,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  started,  that  the  prevailing  splem  was  not 
only  imperfect,  but  evidently  unfiur.  The  simplest  and  most  nat- 
ural process  would  have  been  to  open  the  schools  to  both  sexes,  as 
the  spirit  of  the  laws  required,  but  this  would  have  left  the  instmetion 
in  the  hand  of  the  incompetent  writing  masters,  when  a  higher  order 
of  teachers  was  required ;  or  it  would  have  involved  the  dismission 
of  all  the  writing  masters,  a  bold  step,  which  the  committee  dared 
not  to  haaard,  because  many  citizens  were  opposed  to  any  innovation, 
and  the  iriends  of  the  masters  were  so  influential,  that  no  change  was 
practicable,  which  did  not  provide  for  their  si]q>port  After  much  con^ 
sultation,  therefore,  there  being  some  complaint  of  the  insufifeient 
number  of  the  schools,  the  school  committee  proposed  the  only  plan 
which  seemed  to  secure  the  triple  object, — room  for  the  girls,  employ- 
ment for  the  old  masters,  and  the  introduction  of  others  better  qual- 
ified. 

The  new  plan  was  to  institute  three  new  schools,  to  be  caDed 
Kbaddio  Schools,  in  which  reading,  spelling,  grammar  and  perhaps 
geography,  should  be  taught  by  masters  to  be  i4>pdnted ;  the  two 
old  writing  schools  to  be  continued,  a  new  one  estaUished ;  and  one 
of  the  Latin  schools  to  be  abolished.  As  no  rooms  were  prepared, 
temporary  ones  were  hired,  so  that  the  same  pupils  attended  a  writing 
school  in  one  building  half  the  day,  and  a  reading  school  in  a  difibr- 
ent  building,  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  under  a  different  and  in- 
dependent teacher,  the  other  half.  Each  reading  school  bad  its  cor- 
responding writing  school,  and  while  the  boys  were  in  one  school,  the 
girls  were  in  the  other,  alternating  forenoon  and  afternoon,  and  chang- 
ing the  half  day  once  a  month,  because,  Thursday  and  Saturday  after- 
noons being  vacation,  this  arrangement  was  necessary  to  equalize  the 
lessons  taught  in  the  separate  schools.  This  system  afterwards  acquir- 
ed the  name  of  the  double-headed  system,  and  it  was  continued, 
essentially,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  in  spite  of  all  the  defects  and 
abuses  to  which  it  was  exposed.  Even  when  the  town  built  new 
school  houses,  the  upper  room  was  devoted  to  the  reading  school,  and 
the  lower  to  the  writing,  the  masters  never  chan^ng  rooms,  and  the 


boys  and  gu-k  alternatiDg  bb  before.  The  points  gained,  however, 
were  very  important,  the  girls  were  provided  for,  better  teachers  were 
appointed,  and  the  sexes  were  separated  into  different  rooms.  This 
latter  provision,  which  we  consider  inestimable,  and  the  great  distino- 
tion  of  the  Boston  schools,  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  accideni 
or  necessity,  but  the  deepest  insight  into  human  nature,  the  profound- 
est  sagacity,  the  highest  wisdom,  could  not  have  invented  a  more 
effisctual  barrier  against  vice  and  depravity.  Sentimentalists  some- 
tunes  tell  UB  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  gentler  upon  the  ruder 
sex  in  mixed  schools,  but  a  long  and  wide  experience  has  satisfied  the 
writer  that  the  evil  influences  arising  frcmi  mixed  schools,  whether  prima- 
ry, high,  or  normal,  are  incalculable.  Mr.  Bingham  would  never  have 
taught  a  mixed  school,  and  he  foresaw  that  even  the  primary  schools 
ci  Boston,  would  be  nurseries  of  vice,  if^  as  was  proposed,  the  separa- 
tion, whidi  existed  in  the  upper  schools,  was  not  extended  to  them. 

As  no  provision  was  made  in  the  reading  schools  for  any  exercise 
in  writing,  no  such  exercise  was  required  there;  and  the  immense 
advantage  arising  horn  having  the  teacher  able  to  give  instruction  in 
penmanship,  as  well  as  in  orthography,  and  composition,  was  wholly 
lost  The  writer  passed  through  an  entire  course  in  the  Boston 
schools,  and  was  never  required  to  write  a  sentence  or  a  word  oi  Eng- 
lish. The  first  three  reading  masters  were  good  penmen,  and  Mr. 
Bingham  was  distinguished  for  his  skill,  but  this  was  not  afterward 
considered  an  essential  qualification  of  the  reading  master ;  and  when^ 
forty  years  afterward,  a  change  was  proposed  in  the  schools,  by  which 
the  "double-headed  system"  was  to  be  reduced  to  a  single  head,  the^^ 
reading  masters  were  found  as  incompetent  to  teach  penmanship  as  ^ 
the  writing  masters  had  alwAjh  been  to  teach  any  thing  else.  Another 
amusing  error  prevailed  in  the  schools  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  committee  adopted  the  notion  that  girls  could  not 
attend  school  in  Boston,  where  there  were  sidewalks,  although  they 
did  in  the  country  where  there  were  none ;  and  so  the  girls  were  only 
allowed  to  attend  the  schools  six  months,  from  April  to  October,  and, 
during  the  winter  months,  half  the  boys  attended  the  reading  schools, 
while  the  other  half  attended  the  writing,  alternating  as  the  boys  and 
girls  did  in  summer. 

Before  the  new  system  went  into  operation,  the  great  object  was,  to 
secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Bingham,  and  he  was  accordingly  appointed 
with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds.  His  letter  accepting  the  appoint- 
ment, is  dated  Dec.  12,  1789,  and  is  characteristically  modest :-—" He 
is  not  sure  that  he  shall  fulfill  their  expectations,  and  hopes  the  pecu- 
niary sacrifice  he  makes  by  relinquishing  his  private  school  will  be  a 
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public  gain."  The  same  room  he  had  before  occupied,  was  hired  by 
the  town,  and  Jan.  4,  1790,  the  new  system  went  into  operation. 
Previous  to  this  reform,  the  writing  masters  had  been  allowed  to  teach 
private  sqhools,  but  this  was  soon  strict|j  forbidden,  and  a  general  re- 
monstrance signed  by  all  the  reading  and  writing  masters,  did  not 
move  the  committee  to  rescind  the  regulation.  Much  dissatisfiaction 
prevailed,  but  Mr.  Bingham,  not  having  opened  a  private  school,  did 
not  enter  into  the  controversy  so  zealously  as  Master  Carter  and  some 
others.  The  small  compensation  of  the  teachers,  and  the  want  of 
schools  for  girls,  under  the  old  plan,  had  led  to  this  abuse,  but,  while 
we  praise  the  committee  for  their  discernment  in  abolishing  the  priv- 
ilege, we  can  not  praise  their  liberality  in  refusing  to  nose  the  salaries 
according  to  the  loss  evidently  incurred. 

Another  evil  in  the  new  system  also  held  its  ground  for  many 
years.  Boys  had  been  admitted  into  the  Latin  school  at  the  early 
age  of  seven  years,  on  the  mistaken  idea,  that  the  very  young  are 
best  qualified  to  learn  a  dead  language,  as-  they  undoubtedly  are  to 
to  learn  a  spoken  one.  The  age  was  increased  to  ten  years  by  the 
new  system,  but,  as  before,  no  provision  was  made  in  the  Latin  school 
for  their  instruction  in  English,  in  penmanship,  or  in  any  of  the  com- 
mon branches.  To  remedy  this  serious  defect,  the  Latin  scholars  were 
allowed  to  attend  the  writing  schools  two  hours,  forenoon  or  afternoon, 
and  about  thirty  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  although  they 
were  obliged  to  neglect  one  school  to  attend  the  other,  and  unpunctu- 
ality  and  disorder,  in  all  the  schools,  were  the  natural  consequence. 

The  prohibition,  to  teach  private  schools,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  of  long  continuance ;  for,  although  the  records  do  not  show  that 
the  order  was  repealed,  these  intermediate  private  schools  were  common 
early  in  the  present  century,  and  permission  to  the  Latin  scholars  to 
attend  the  writing  schools  was  withdrawn.  The  teacher  of  the  Lat- 
in school  in  connection  with  a  writing  master,  kept  a  private  English 
school  in  the  Latin  school-room,  while  the  writer,  was  a  pupil  there,  in 
1808,  and  the  writer  himself  attended  a  private  school  kept  by  a  reading 
master  in  another  part  of  the  town.  Of  course,  it  was  a  passport  to 
favor  in  every  public  school,  to  attend  the  master's  private  school  also, 
and  those  who  only  went  to  the  public  school,  were  considered  a . 
somewhat  inferior  caste.  Sometimes  the  ushers  opened  private  schools 
in  the  evening,  but  these  were  chiefly  attended  by  apprentices,  and 
bojTs  who  attended  no  other  school. 

Every  master  was  allowed  one  assistant  called  an  usher,  and  sev- 
eral of  those  first  employed,  were  afterwards  advanced  to  the  master- 
ship, but  this  was  always  treated  as  a  very  subordinate  situation ;  for 
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the  salary  oould  not  tempt  a  man  of  any  talent,  and  the  committee  soon 
let  it  be  seen  that  ushers  were  not  candidates  for  promotion. 

Complaints  of  insufficient  pay,  were  constantly  made  in  the  shape 
of  petitions  from  both  masters  and  ushers,  but  no  change  was  made  dur- 
ing the  official  career  of  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  B.,  was  a  modest  and  some- 
times even  timid  man,  but  there  were  at  least,  two  occasions  on  which 
he  showed  that  there  was  no  lack  of  moral  courage,  when  his  course  was 
clearly  indicated  by  duty.  He  had  not  long  been  in  office,  before  he, 
and  all  the  other  teachers,  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  unpunctu- 
ality  of  the  town  in  paying  their  salaries.  The  treasurer  was  accus- 
tomed, either  for  the  want  of  funds,  or  for  the  sake  of  speculation  in 
the  stock  he  created,  to  give  a  paper  to  the  teachers,  certifying  that 
the  town  owed  them  a  certain  sum,  and  this  certificate,  which  was 
called  a  '^  town  order,"  the  needy  masters  were  obliged  to  sell  at  a 
considerable  discount  As  remonstrance  might  be  followed  by  dis- 
mission, the  teachers  bore  the  imposition  a  long  time ;  but,  at  last, 
Mr.  Bingham,  smarting  under  the  repeated*  losses  that  he  had  suf- 
fered, and  not  readily  finding  a  purchaser,  advertised  a  ^a  town  order 
for  sale  at  a  liberal  discount"  At  a  town  meeting  that  occurred  soon 
after,  the  insult,  thus  publicly  offered  to  the  town,  was  the  subject  of 
severe  remark,  and  the  meeting,  highly  indignant,  despatched  an 
officer  to  command  Master  Bingham  instantly,  to  appear  and  apolo- 
gize for  the  offence.  He  promptly  accompanied  the  officer  to  Faneuil 
Hall,  and  after  the  offence  was  formally  stated  to  him  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  selectmen,  he  was  called  upon  for  his  apology.  Mr.  B., 
nothing  daunted,  stretched  himself  to  his  full  height,  and,  in  a  voice  that 
no  one  failed  to  hear,  gave  a  brief  history  of  his  experience,  with  which 
the  citizens  were,  probably,  unacquainted,  and  then  concluded  with  these 
words :  "•  I  have  a  family  and  need  the  money.  I  have  done  my  part 
of  the  engagement  faithfully,  and  have  no  apology  to  make  to  those 
who  have  &iled  to  do  theirs.  All  I  can  do  is  to  promise,  that,  if  the 
town  will  punctually  pay  my  salary  in  future,  I  will  never  advertise 
their  orders  for  sale  again."  The  treasurer  immediately  slapped  him 
on  the  shoulder  and  said,  Bingham,  you  are  a  good  fellow;  call  at  my 
office  after  the  meeting  and  I  will  give  you  the  cash.  Mr.  B.,  had  little 
trouble  after  that  in  collecting  what  was  due  him  for  his  services.* 

Among  the  beneficial  changes  of  the  new  system,  was  the  addition 
of  twelve  .citizens  to  the  board  of  selectmen,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 

*  To  the  other  instance  of  peraonal  courage,  which  happened  twenty  years  or  more  after- 
ward, the  writer  wax  a  witness.  The  government  of  the  town  had  determined  to  brealc  up 
a  large  settlement  of  honses  of  ill-fame,  and  the  accompanying  haunts  of  Ttce,  that  had  long 
been  adisKi^ce  to  the  town,  and  an  annoyance  to  all  peaceable  citizens  in  the  neighborhood. 
An  actiTe  police  officer,  named  Reed,  had  made  several  arrests,  and  was  singled  our  by  a  des- 
perate mob  as  the  vlcUm  of  their  vengeance.    This  mob,  armed  with  clubs  and  missiles  of 
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superintending  the  schools.  A  law  authorizing  this  chjBOge  had  beea 
enacted  by  the  legislature,  mainly  at  the  request  of  the  metropolis; 
but  the  advantage  expected  from  it  was  almost  neutralized  in  Boston, 
by  the  retention  of  the  selectmen  as  ex-officio  members  of  the  school 
committee ;  the  chairman  of  the  former  always  presiding  at  the  meet- 
ings. Those  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Boston  will  recognize,  in 
the  following  list  of  the  first  schooL  committee  proper,  an  amount  of 
intellect  and  character  rarely  seen  in  such  a  boy. 

John  Latfarop,  D.  D.,  of  the  North  Charoh. 

Samuel  West,  D.D.,  of  the  West  Chureh. 

James  Freeman,  D.  D.,  of  the  Stone  ChapeL 

N.  Appleton,  M.  D.,     ^ 

Thomas  Welch,  M.  D.,  >  all  distingiiished  physiolans. 

Aaron  Dexter,  M.  D.,    ) 

George  Richards  Minot,  Judge  and  Historian  of  Massaehiisetts,  aftor- 

Ofanstopher  Gbre,  LUbD.  [ward  CKyremoir. 

Hon.  Jonathan  Mason,  Jr.,  Senator. 

Hon.  William  Tudor,  Jodge. 

Hon.  Thomas  Dawes,  Judge. 

Hon.  John  CSoffin  Jones,  Merchant  and  Senator. 

Not  one  of  this  first  committee  was  a  common  man,  but  no  one  ia 
now  living  to  witness  the  result  of  his  labors.  Their  imanimity  in 
adopting  the  reform,  and  selecting  Mr.  Bingham  to  lead  in  the  im- 
p^vementy  is  no  faint  compliment  to  the  rank  and  ability  of  thm 
teacher. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  so^d^  of  the  alterations  introduced  by 
the  new  system,  but,  perhaps,  the  state  of  education  may  be  better 
illustrated  by  an  extract  or  two  from  the  records.    One  regulation 

«T«ry  dewriptioiit  pursued  Rstd,  who,  runoiog  for  his  life,  dashed  into  Ifr.  B's.  yard  for  ahel* 
ter.  Mr.  B.,  opened  the  door  to  him,  told  him  bow  to  pass  through  the  house  and  escape ;  and 
then  went  out  to  Ace  the  mob.  He  had  no  hat  on,  and  his  white  hair  and  dignified  pemonal 
appearance,  for  a  moment  quieted  the  rioters.  He  seized  the  happj  moment,  and,  standing 
on  an  elevation  where  he  was  seen  by  the  crowd  that  beset  the  house,  he  said  in  the  powerful 
voice,  that  he  is  said  to  have  inherited  from  his  father,  "  Fellow  citizens,  you  are  brealcing  the 
laws,  and  I  command  you  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  disperse. 
I  am  a  magistrate. "  His  family  urged  him  not  to  venture  out,  for  it  would  cost  him  his  life . 
but  he  saved  the  officer,  and  di^ersed  the  mob,  in  less  time  than  it  has  required  to  record  the 
anecdote. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Bingham,  was  favorable  to  such  a  demonstration.  Us 
height  was  about  six  feet,  and  his  frame  well  proportioned  and  well  developed.  His  bee  was 
pleasant,  but  nttber  short  His  eyes  were  light  blue,  bis  nose  short  and  rather  sharp,  his  hair 
was  dressed  with  earlocks,  powdered,  and  braided  behind,  exactly  in  the  style  of  Washing- 
ton's. He  wore  almost  to  the  last,  a  cocked  hat,  black  coat  and  small  clothes,  with  a  white 
vest  and  stock,  and  black  silk  hose.  In  winter,  he  wore  white  topped  boots,  and  in  summer, 
shoes  with  silver  buckles.  His  appearance  and  manners  were  those  of  a  gentleman :  he  was 
respectful  to  all ;  affable,  gentle,  and  free  from  any  of  the  traits  which  are  apt  to  cling  to  the 
successful  pedagogue.  At  the  age  of  sixty,  be  began  to  stoop  a  little  in  consequence  of  disease 
that  principally  affiected  his  head,  and  his  nerves  began  to  shake ;  but  though  represented  to 
be  feeble  in  his  youth,  there  was  no  appearance  of  debility  in  manhood.  He  could  dress  him- 
self and  walk  the  room  twenty-four  hours  before  he  died. 
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requires  the  writing  masters  to  teach  ^writing)  ariihfiietic,  and  the 
branches  usttalltf  taught  in  town  scJiools,  including  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions."  Another  regulation  required  the  reading  masters  to  teach 
"spelling,  accent,  and  the  reading  of  prose  and  verse,  and  to  instru<^t 
the  children  in  English  grammar,  epistolary  writing  and  composition." 
"Boys  and  girls  were  to  be  admitted  at  seven  years  of  age,  if  previ- 
ously instructed  in  the  woman  schools,"  which,  it  will  be  recollected, 
were  all  private  schools,  over  which  the  committee  had  no  control, 
and  to  which  those  only  who  could  pay  were  admitted. 

The  Latin  school  under  Master  William  Hunt,  was  kept  in  a  smaQ, 
square,  brick  building,  which  stood  on  a  lot  opposite  the  present  City 
Hall,  in  School  street.  The  north  reading  school,  was  in  Middle  street, 
and  the  north  writing,  in  Noi*th  Bennett  street  The  central  reading 
was  in  State  street,  and  the  south  writing,  was  at  the  comer  of  West 
and  Tremont  street,  the  south  reading,  being  in  Pleasant  street.  The 
central  writing,  under  Carter,  is  said,  in  the  record,  to  be  in  Tremont 
street.  The  north  Latin  school,  that  was  discontinued,  stood  on  a  lot 
by  the  side  of  the  north  writing  school. 

The  books  used  in  the  reading  schools  were,  the  Holy  Bible, 
Webster's  Spelling  Book,  Webster's  Third  Part,  and  the  Young 
Lady's  Accidence.  The  Children's  Friend  and  Morse's  Geography 
were  allowed,  not  required ;  and  "  Newspapers  were  to  be  introduced, 
occasionally,  at  the  discretion  of  the  masters.^  This  is  the  first  time* 
that  the  writer  ever  saw  newspapers  required  by  a  school  committee, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  regulation  was  the  result  of  true 
wisdom.  The  misfortune  was,  that  the  rule  was  entirely  n^lected,  as 
was  that  requiring  composition  to  be  taught  in  connection  with  Eng- 
lish grammar.  The  probability  is  that,  for  twenty  years,  not  a  news- 
paper was  read  in  any  school,  nor  a  word  written.  The  Latin  school 
was  divided  into  four  classes,  and  the  books  used  were, 

FzBST  Clai».  Bbcomd  Class.  Third  Class.  Foubth  Class. 

Cheerer's  Aecideoce.    Ctarke*s  Introduction.  Cssnr.  TixvlL 

Oordcry. '  Wsrd's  Latin  dnm.     Tally's  EpIsLor  Ofllc's.  Cicero's  Oimtiow. 

Momenclator.  Eatropios.  Ovid  Metsmor.  Greek  Testunent. 

iBeop,  Latin  and  Bng.  Seleeta  e  Vet.  Test.      Virgil.  Horace. 

Wtrd's  Latla  Onun.  Cssiallo's  Dlakigaea.    Greek  Graminar.         Homer. 

orEotiDplas.         Garrstson's  Exercises.  Hakinf  Latin   from  Gradus  ad  Pamaseam. 

King '•  Heathen  Gods.  Making  Latin  contin'd. 

The  writer  remembers  Master  Hunt,  as  a  frequent  visitor  at  Mr. 
Bingham's  bookstore.  The  committee  removed  him  after  several 
years'  service  under  the  new  system,  and  the  injustice  of  the  removal 
was  the  burden  of  his  conversation.  He  taught  private  pupils  several 
years  after  he  left  the  public  service,  was  a  venerable  looking  man, 

*  Comenlos  did  this  two  hundred  jears  before.    Ed. 
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and  is  well  represented  by  his  grand  children,  one  of  whom  has  been 
distinguished  as  a  teacher  of  the  same  school. 

Furthermore,  it  was  ordered  that,  in  the  writing  schools,  the  chil- 
dren "  should  begin  to  learn  arithmetic  at  eleven  years  of  age ;  that, 
at  twelve,  they  should  be  taught  to  make  pens.'^  Until  eleven  years 
old,  all  the  pupils  did,  in  a  whole  forenoon  or  afternoon,  was  to  write 
one  page  of  a  copy  book,  not  exceeding  ten  lines.  When  they  be- 
gan to  cipher,  it  rarely  happened  that  they  performed  more  than  two 
sums  in  the  simplest  rules.  These  were  set  in  the  pupil's  manuscript, 
and  the  operation  was  there  recorded  by  him.  No  printed  book  was 
used.  Such  writing  and  ciphering,  however,  were  too  much  for  one 
day,  and  boys  who  ciphered,  only  did  so  every  other  day.  If  it  be  asked, 
how  were  the  three  hours  of  school  time  occupied  f  The  answer  is, 
in  one  of  three  ways, — in  mischief ;  in  play ;  or  in  idleness.  The  pupils 
were  never  taught  to  make  their  own  pens,  and  it  occupied  the  master 
and  usher  two  hours  of  every  session  to  prepare  them.  The  books  were 
generally  prepared  by  them  out  of  school  hours.  The  introduction 
of  metallic  pens,  relieved  the  teachers  from  their  worst  drudgery,  and 
left  them  free  to  inspect  the  writing  of  their  pupils,  which  was  impos- 
sible before. 

In  the  reading  schools,  the  course  was  for  every  child  to  read  one 
verse  of  the  Bible,  or  a  short  paragraph  of  the  Third  Part.  The  master 
heard  the  first  and  second,  that  is,  the  two  highest  classes,  and  the  usher 
heard  the  two  lowest  While  one  class  was  reading,  the  other  studied 
the  spelling  lesson.  The  lesson  was  spelled  by  the  scholars  in  turn, 
so  that  the  classes  being  large,  each  boy  seldom^  spelled  more 
than  one  or  two  words.  In  grammar,  the  custom  was  to  recite  six 
or  more  lines  once  a  fortnight,  and  to  go  through  the  book  three 
times  before  any  application  of  it  was  made  to  what  was  called  park- 
ing. No  geography  was  prepared  for  the  schools  xmtil  Mr.  Bingham 
left  them.  Morse's  abridgment  began  to  be  a  reading  book  about 
the  year  1800,  and  soon  after,  Mr.  Bingham  prepared  his  little  Cate- 
chism, which  was  probably  based  upon  it.  When  Mr.  B's  American 
Preceptor  was  published,  it  displaced  Webster's  Third  Part.  His 
Child's  Companion  superseded  Webster's  Spelling  Book  in  the  lower 
classes,  and  the  Columbian  Orator,  was  the  reading  book  of  the  upper 
class,  to  the  displacement  of  the  Bible,  which,  instead  of  being  read 
by  the  children,  was  read  by  the  reading  masters  as  a  religious  exer- 
cise, at  the  opening  of  school  in  the  morning,  and  at  its  close  in  the 
afternoon.  The  writing  masters  were  not  required  to  read  or  pray 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  after  the  great  reform.* 

*  The  above,  the  writer  belleree  is  a  &ir  accoimt  of  the  qratem,  which  haa  giTen  Boaton  an 
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The  Franklin  Medals  were  introduced  daring  the  public  service  of 
Mr.  Bingham,  but  he  never  heartily  approved  of  the  influence  thus 
exerted ;  for  it  was  evident,  he  said,  that  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  pupils  had  any  hope  of  acquiring  a  medal,  or  made  any  effort 
to  do  so,  while  the  disappointment  of  many  who  did  endeavor, 
caused  him  no  little  pain.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  school  commit- 
tee will  continue  to  strip  this  well  meant  bequest  of  the  great  Bos- 
tonian  of  its  unequal  and  often  injurious  influence. 

There  were  three  reading  masters ;  Mr.  Bingham  was  undoubtedly 
the  first,  and  the  second  in  rank  was  £lisha  Ticknor.  This  gentleman 
was  also  from  Connecticut,  and  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  invited  to  Boston,  to  assist  Mr.  Bingham  in  his 
private  schooL  The  writer  well  remembers  him  as  a  tall,  thin,  erect 
and  grave  man,  a  deacon  of  the  old  South  Church,  and  more  stiff  and 
ceremonious  than  his  remote  relative,  Mr.  Bingham.  He  married  a 
widow  lady  of  some  property,  soon  after  he  took  the  South  Reading 
School,  and,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  slender  income  of  a  pub- 
lic teacher,  he  resigned  his  ofiSce  at  the  end  of  five  years,  turned 
grocer,  and  by  frugality  and  strict  attention  to  business  acquired  a 
handsome  property  before  his  decease,  which  took  place  in  1827. 

The  third  reading  master  was  Samuel  Cheney,  who  was  teaching 
in  Tyngsborough,  Mass.,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  north  school 
in  Boston.  He  had  graduated  at  some  college,  but  his  letter  of  ap- 
plication, now  on  the  files  of  the  school  committee,  indicates  a  very 
low  state  of  English  scholarship.  He  did  not  give  satisfaction,  and 
was  dismissed  in  1793,  although  many  parents  of  his  pupils,  and 
several  influential  citizens,  strove  hard  to  induce  the  committee  to  re- 
tain him. 

The  chief  writing  master  was  John  Tileston.  He  had  long  been  in 
the  public  service,  and  by  fiiilhful  attention  to  his  narrow  round  of 
duties,  was  retained,  although  destitute  of  energy  and  invention.  He 
was  born  at  Braintree,  near  Boston,  about  1738,  and,  when  a  boy,  was 
taken  by  Master  Proctor,  (deacon  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Bos- 

enrlable  repatatlon  tbroaghoat  the  world.    It  is  erident  that  it  must  not  be  measured  by  what 
education  ought  to  be,  but  by  what  It  bad  been.    It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  schools  of 
Boston  were  any  better  than  those  of  the  country  before  1790 ;  for,  although  the  Boston  schools 
were  open  the  year  round,  while  the  country  schools  did  not  average  six  months,  it  is  claimed 
that  as  much  was  learned  in  the  six  months  as  in  the  twelve,  and  while  the  school  age  was 
restricted  to  fourteen  years  in  Boston,  it  was  unlimited  in  the  country,  and  girls  as  well  as  . 
boys  were  taught  in  less  crowded  schools.    If  it  be  said  that  Boston  has  maintained  a  high  ^ 
rank  in  literature  and  mercantile  enterprise,  it  may  be  also  said,  with  truth,  that  the  greater 
number  of  her  literary  men,  and  most  enterprising  merchants,  were  not  born  or  educated  in 
Boston.    Of  all  the  first  set  of  teachers  under  the  new  system,  not  one  was  of  Boston,  and  of 
the  many  hundreds  that  have  iooceedsd  them,  the  writer  can  not  call  to  mind  a  half  dozen 
Bostonlana. 
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ton,)  to  be  bis  apprentice.  Before  tbe  Revoltftion,  be  became  an  nsber, 
and,  at  the  death  of  Deacon  Proctor,  wa«  appointed  master.  In  tbis 
office  he  continued  till  1828,  when,  at  the  age  of  e^htj^five,  or  there- 
about, he  was  allowed  a  pension  of  six  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  the 
rank  of  master,  without  any  school.  This  was  the  first  case  of  a  pen- 
sion on  the  records  of  tbe  town,  and  but  one  other  case  has  since  oc- 
curred. How  fercibly  does  this  neglect  of  usefol  citiBens  contrast 
with  the  practice  that  prevails  in  every  civtiiged  cottntry,  of  pension- 
ing soldiers,  often  the  most  worthless  members  of  the  community, 
whose  life,  at  best,  is  one  continued  warfare  upon  the  true  interests  of 
society,  and  at  variance  with  the  leading  principles  of  the  Gospel  of 
tbe  Prince  of  Peace. '  Master  Tileston  was  a  very  short  and  thick 
man,  of  a  &ir  and  ruddy  complexion,  and  always  wore  the  horsehair 
wig,  bushy,  but  not  curled,  that  was  worn  by  the  clergy  of  Boston, 
tmtil  near  the  end  of  the  last  century.  When  young,  some  accident 
by  fire  had  crippled  his  right  hand,  and  yet  his  penmanship  was 
elegant  for  the  times.  He  loved  routine ;  and  probably,  if  he  had 
taught  a  school  a  century,  he  would  never  have  improved  any  arrange- 
ment of  it  Printed  arithmetics  were  not  used  in  the  Boston  schools 
till  after  tbe  writer  left  them,  and  tlie  custom  was  for  the  master  to 
write  a  problem  or  two  in  the  manuscript  of  the  pupil  every  other  day. 
No  boy  was  allowed  to  cipher  till  he  was  eleven  years  old,  and  writ- 
ing and  ciph^ng  were  never  performed  on  the  same  day.  Master 
Tileaion  had  thus  been  taught  by  Master  Proctor,  and  all  the  sums  he 
set  for  his  pupils  were  copied  exactly  from  his  old  manuscript.  Any 
l>oy  could  copy  the  work  from  the  manuscript  of  any  other  further 
advanced  than  himself,  and  the  writer  never  heard  of  any  explanation 
of  any  principle  of  arithmetic  while  he  was  at  school.  Indeed,  the 
pupils  believed  that  the  master  could  not  do  the  sums  he  set  for  them, 
and  a  stoiy  is  told  of  the  good  old  gentleman,  which  may  not  be  true, 
but  which  is  so  characteristic  as  to  afford  a  very  just  idea  of  the  courae 
of  instruction,  as  well  as  of  the  simplicity  of  the  superannuated  peda- 
gogue. It  is  said  that  a  boy,  who  had  done  the  sum  set  for  him  by 
Master  Tileston,  carried  it  up,  as  usual,  for  examination.  The  old 
gentleman,  as  usual,  took  out  his  manuscript,  compared  the  slate  with 
it,  and  pronounced  it  wrong.  The  boy  went  to  his  seat  and  reviewed 
his  work,  but  finding  no  error  in  it,  returned  to  the  desk,  and  asked 
Mr.  Tileston,  to  be  good  enough  to  examine  the  work,  for  he  could 
find  no  error  in  it.  This  was  too  much  to  require  of  him.  He 
growled,  as  his  habit  was  when  displeased,  but  he  compared  the  sums 
agun,  and  at  last,  mth  a  triumphant  smile,  exclaimed,  "see  here, 
you  nurly  (gnarly)  wretch,  you  have  got  it,  *  If  four  tons  of  hay  cost 
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80  much,  vrhst  will  seren  tons  cost?**  When  it  should  be,  '*If  four 
tons  of  .English  haj  coet  so  and  so.  Now  go  and  do  it  all  over 
again.*^  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  the  two  following  anecdotes,  which  are  told  more  to  show  the  state 
of  instructioD  in  the  schools,  than  to  expose  the  incompetency  of  the 
teacher,  who  was  evidently  retained  from  pity  or  affectionate  regard, 
long  after  his  usefulness  was  at  an  end.  Once,  after  the  writer  had 
done  the  two  sums  in  sabtoiction,  which  had  been  set  in  his  manu- 
script, being  tired  of  idleness,  and  seeing  the  master  at  leisure,  he 
ventured  to  go  up  to  the  desk  and  ask  the  master  to  set  him  another 
sum.  This  was  a  bold  innovation,  and  the  old  gentleman  considered 
it  nothing  less,  but,  as  the  pupil  was  somewhat  of  a  favorite,  he  only 
growled  as  he  took  the  manuscript,  and  said,  '*Uh,  you  nurly  wretch, 
you  are  never  satisfied.''  Again,  after  the  writer  was  apprenticed  to 
Caleb  Bingham,  Master  Tileston  called  at  the  bookstore,  and,  out  of 
respect  for  the  venerable  man,  the  pupil  wiped  his  pen  on  a  rag  that 
hung  by  the  desk  for  that  purpose,  and  suspended  his  work.  The  old 
gentleman  approached  the  desk,  and  carefully  raising  the  rag  with  his 
thumb  and  forefinger,  said,  ^  What  is  this  for  ?"  "  To  wipe  the  pen 
on,  sir,  when  we  stop  writing,''  said  the  respectful  pupil.  '^  Uh !  it 
may  be  well  enough,"  said  he,  ^  but  Master  Proctor  had  no  such  thing." 
Master  Tileston,  always  wiped  out  his  pens  with  his  little  finger,  and 
then  cleaned  his  finger  on  the  white  hairs  just  under  his  wig.  His 
model,  Master  Proctor,  had  been  dead  half  a  century,  perhaps,  but  he 
still  lived  in  the  routine  that  he  had  established.  When  will  school 
committees  discover  that  it  is  incalculaUy  cheaper  to  pension  one 
such  deserving  and  &ithfiil  servant,  than  intelleotually  to  starve  a 
whole  generation  of  children. 

James  Carter,  the  master  of  the  centre  writing  school,  that  was 
connected  with  Mr.  Bingham's  reading  school,  was  a  different  man. 
He  also  had  been  a  public  teacher  many  years  before  the  great  change, 
and  was  renowned  for  his  elegant  penmanship.  Imperious  in  school, 
he  lived  freely,  and  at  least  to  the  full  extent  of  his  means.  Accus- 
tomed to  what  was  called  good  society,  he  had  the  free  and  easy  man- 
ners of  his  associates,  and  was  not  particularly  fitted  to  mould  the 
manners  of  the  young.  He  appears  to  have  ruled  the  schools  and  the 
oommittee  until  the  change  of  systems,  and  he  did  not  yield  with  a 
good  grace  to  that  order  of  things  which  brought  with  it  some  re- 
straint and  more  labor,  while  it  made  his  office  subordinate,  in  fact,  to 
the  head  of  the  reading  school.  He  died,  however,  in  the  harness, 
for  he  could  not  afibrd  to  resign  the  salary  allowed  him  although  in- 
adequate to  his  support 

No.  U.— [Vol..  v.,  No.  2.]— 22. 
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The  third  writing  master  was  John  Yinall,  who  was  bom  in  Bos- 
ton, and  had  been  a  teacher  in  Newburyport,  seventeen  years  before 
he  obtained  the  south  writing  school  in  his  native  city.  He  was  a 
very  unpopular  man,  and  complaints,  especially  of  coarseness  of  speech, 
were  made  to  the  committee ;  and,  though  he  indignantiy  denied  their 
truth,  the  opposition  continued  until  he  resigned.  March  28th,  1795. 
He  was  tall,  thin,  always  meanly  dressed,  when  the  writer  became 
acquainted  with  him,  and  his  features  pock-marked  were  very  ugly,  but 
a  long  and  fiamiliar  acquaintance  with  him  leads  the  writer  to  say  that, 
though  miserly  in  his  habits,  and  having  a  doubtful  reputation  as  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  there  was  nothing  in  his  language,  or  manners, 
to  indicate  that  there  was  any  truth  in  the  charges  brought  against 
him  as  a  teacher.  He  early  purchased  an  estate  on  Beacon  street, 
that  afterwards  became  very  valuable ;  and  he  was  said  to  be  useful  as 
a  political  agent  to  his  neighbor.  Governor  Hancock.  It  may  have 
been  so,  but  this  would  rather  account  for  the  prejudices  against  him, 
than  prove  him  an  unprincipled  man.  In  politics  he  was  a  Jefferso- 
nian  republican,  and  this  was  enough,  in  those  days,  to  ruin  the  pros- 
pects of  any  man  who  sought  distinction  in  Boston.  Mr.  Vinall  was 
the  only  teacher  besides  Mr.  Bingham,  that  ventured  to  publish  a 
book,  and  he  composed  an  arithmetic,  which  never  sold,  and  which, 
though  recommended  to  others  by  the  school  committee,  seems  never 
to  have  been  adopted  for  use  in  the  Boston  schools.  He  died  in 
Boston  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Bingham  did,  leaving  a  son  and  two 
very  worthy  unmarried  daughters. 

While  a  private  teacher  in  Boston,  Mr.  Bingham  had  published  a 
small  English  grammar,  which,  being  intended  for  his  female  pupils, 
he  called  "  The  Young  Lady's  Accidence^  or  a  short  and  easy  Intro- 
duction to  English  Grammar;  designed  principally  for  the  use  of 
Young  Learners^  more  especially  those  of  the  Fair  Sex,  though  proper 
for  either^^  When  the  author  entered  the  public  service,  his  book 
followed  him.  It  was  the  first  English  grammar  ever  used  in  the 
Boston  schools,  and  Was  still  in  use  there  when  the  writer  entered 
them  in  1801.  It  continued  to  be  used  until  "An  Abridgment  of 
Murray's  Grammar,  by  a  Teacher  of  Youth"*  was  substituted,  and 
the  sale  of  the  Accidence  declined,  until  at  the  author's  death  in  1817, 
it  was  no  longer  an  object  for  any  one  to  print  it.  It  was  a  very  small 
book  of  60  pages,  and  was  probably  only  intended  for  an  abstract  of 
principles  to  be  more  fully  explained  by  the  teacher.  This  was  the  second 
American  English  grammar,  Webster's  having  preceded  it  a  year  or 
two.     The  British  grammar,  a  better  book  than  either,  had  been  re- 

*  Au  Bullard,  protiably,  the  fuccessor  of  Mr.  Ticknor,  at  the  South  Reutiog  SchooL 
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printed  in  lY84,  and  Dr.  Lowth^s  had  been  reprinted  for  the  uae  of 
Harvard  College,  but  they  were  little  known,  and  not  at  all  nsed  in 
pnblic  or  private  schools. 

Mr.  Bingham  and  Noah  Webster  took  advantage  of  the  dearth  of 
school  books  at  the  revival  of  common  schools,  which  followed  the  war 
of  Independence,  and  they  fairly  divided  the  country  between  them. 
Until  their  day,  the  only  reading  books  used  in  the  schools  were  the 
Bible  and  psalter,  with  such  meagre  lessons  as  were  found  in  the  New 
England  Primer  and  the  spelling  books  of  Penning,  Moore,  Dilworth 
and  Perry  which  were  successively  introduced  before  the  Revolution, 
but  all  superseded  by  Webster^s  or  Bingham's  soon  after  that  event 
Perry's  Sure  Guide  was  much  used,  and  died  hard,  after  having  un- 
dergone a  revision  in  the  hands  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  Jr.,  a  son  of  the 
venerable  printer  of  Worcester.  The  New  England  Primer  never 
deserved  the  name  of  a  spelling  book,  but  was  probably  valued  and 
used  for  the  abridgment  it  contained  of  the  assembly's  catechism,  t 
which  was  always  formally  taught  in  all  the  public  schools  of  Massa- ' 
chusettA,  until  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was 
disused  in  the  Boston  schools  some  years  before  it  lost  ground  in  the 
rural  districts ;  but,  even  in  Boston,  it  was  retained  in  the  private  dame 
schools  for  young  children,  as  late  as  1806.  Spelling  having  been 
left  to  the  writing  masters  of  Boston  more  than  a  century,  it  might 
naturally  be  inferred  that  the  graduates  of  the  schools  were  all  bad 
spellers,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  such  deficiency  in  the 
manuscripts  that  exist,  and  the  probability  is,  that,  on  the  introduc* 
lion  of  new  branches  of  study,  spelling  became  neglected,  and  this 
important  and  very  difScult  study  never,  probably,  was  in  a  worse 
condition  than  it  is  at  the  present  moment.* 

Our  rivals  both  made  reading  and  spelling  books;  and  the  reading 
books  of  Mr.  Bingham  far  outstripped  those  of  Mr.  Webster,  but  the 
spelling  book  of  the  latter  far  distanced  the  Child's  Companion  of 
Mr.  Bingham,  which  was  a  smaller  book,  and  treated  rather  as  an 
introduction  to  Webster's  than  a  complete  vocabulary.  It  was  but 
little  used  when  Mr.  Bingham  died,  and  now,  like  the  Young  Lady's 
Accidence,  is  merely  a  curiosity.  The  American  Preceptor  and  Colum- 
bian Orator  of  Mr.  Bingham  contain  few  ori^nal  pieces  by  him,  but 
the  selections  were  more  lively  than  those  of  Webster,  and  better 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  community,  which  was  not  over  critical 

or  refined,  and  they  held  their  ground  against  all  competitors  for  at 

■  ■  ■    ■  I .     — 

*  The  writer  has,  in  hli  hands,  letters  from  more  than  five  hundred  school  committee  men, 
and  spelling  exercises  of  more  than  five  thousand  teachers,  male,  and  female,  to  corroborate 
the  opinion  above  expressed. 
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least  a  quarter  of  a  century.*  The  chief  feature  of  Mr.  Bingham's 
two  books,  was  their  original  dialogues.  Who  wrote  those  in  the 
American  Preceptor  is  uncertain,  but  those  in  the  Orator  were  mainly 
written  by  David  Everett,  a  Dartmouth  graduate,  who  came  to  Bos- 
ton, and  established  the  Boston  Patriot  some  years  afterward.  He 
was  no  poet,  but,  in  sport,  wrote  for  the  Orator  that  little  piece,  **  YouM 
scarce  expect  one  of  my  age,  &c.,"  which  has  been  the  charm  of  the 
young  American  orators  for  half  a  century. 

When  geography  began  to  be  read  in  our  public  schools,  and  class 
books  were  read  long  before  any  lessons  were  recited  or  any  maps 
used,  Mr.  Bingham  prepared  the  small  "  Astronomical  and  Geograph- 
ical Oatediism,"  based  upon  Dr.  Morse's  School  Oeography,  which 
was  read  occasionally  by  the  highest  class  in  the  Boston  reading 
schools.  Many  copies  of  the  Catechism  were  sold  annually,  and, 
meagre  as  it  was,  it  was  the  only  book  used,  and  was  recited  literally, 
without  any  explanation  or  illustration  by  teacher  or  pupil. 

Mr.  Bingham,  in  connection  with  his  eldest  daughter,  published  a 
small  volume  of  *'  Juvenile  Letters,"  a  collection  of  familiar  epistles 
between  children,  calculated  to  introduce  them  to  the  forms  of  lettei^ 
writing  and  English  composition.  He  also  translated  Atala,  an  Indian 
tale  by  Chateaubriand,  which  is  almost  the  only  one  of  his  works  by 
which  his  style  of  English  composition  can  be  judged.  Mr.  Bingham 
was  a  good  French  scholar,  and  spoke  that  language  fluently,  but 
where  he  learned  it  is  unknown.  The  translation  of  Atala  was  well 
executed,  and  several  neat  editions  were  printed  and  sold. 

Mr.  Bingham  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  penman,  and  pupils  came 
from  a  distance  to  receive  lessons  of  him.  He  never  taught  penman- 
ship after  he  entered  the  public  service,  but  he  retained  a  love  for  the 
art,  and  was  often  employed  to  open  and  ornament  books  of  record, 
and  to  write  diplomas.  When  Jenkins,  the  writing  professor,  pub- 
lished his  system,  Mr.  Bingham  did  all  the  writing  gratuitously. 
Soon  after  Mr.  Bingham  left  the  school  in  1796,  he  publislied  a  set  of 
copy  slips,  probably  the  first  engraved  slips  ever  published  in  America. 
The  coarse  and  fine  copies  were  in  separate  books,  the  former  being 
engraved  from  patterns  of  his  own  writing,  and  the  latter  from  those 
by  the  daughter  before  mentioned.  They  were  both  engraved  by 
Samuel  Hill,  one  of  the  earliest  Boston  engravers,  but,  though  well 
done  for  the  times,  they  would  not  be  much  esteemed  now  as  patterns. 
Mr.  Carter  was  far  superior  as  a  penman,  but  neither  must  be  judged 
by  the  taste  that  now  prevails. 

*  When  tho  writer  became  their  proprietor,  they  were  little  used,  aiid  he  projected  and 
published  that  aerien  known  as  the  Pierj'ont  Readers,  which  for  years  had  a  run  at  least 
equal  to  their  predecewoni. 
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Mr.  Bingham  published  do  other  work  that  can  be  called  original. 
He  republished  an  historical  grammar,  making  some  slight  additions 
to  adapt  it  to  our  schools.  He  published  two  or  three  editions  of 
Sermons  by  Dr.  Logan,  a  Scotch  divine,  and  he  edited  an  edition  of 
the  Memoirs  of  Stephen  Burroughs.  A  publisher  in  Albany,  hearing 
of  his  intimacy  with  the  father  of  Stephen,  the  venerable  pastor  to 
whose  church  Mr.  Bingham  joined  himself  while  at  college,  proposed 
to  Mr.  Bingham  to  edit  an  edition.  Having  more  than  doubts  of  the 
utility  of  such  books,  Mr.  Bingham  endeavored  to  dissuade  the  pub- 
lisher from  reviving  what  was  passing  into  oblivion ;  bnt,  when  he 
found  that  the  edition  would  be  printed  at  any  rate,  he  consented  to 
supervise  it,  and  inserted  a  few  notes  to  explain  circumstances,  or  to 
nullify  the  evil  influence  he  feared.  These  are  all  the  literary  enter- 
prises in  which  Caleb  Bingham  ever  engaged  as  editor  or  publisher, 
and  although  they  may  seem  mean  by  the  side  of  some  modern  un- 
dertakings, it  must  be  recollected  that,  although  he  may  have  stood 
second  to  Noah  Webster,  when  they  died,  he  long  stood  first  in  the 
number  of  boolcs  published,  and  always  stood  first  in  regard  to  the  num- 
ber published  by  himself.  Moreover,  it  may  be  said  that  not  one  of 
Mr.  Bingham's  books  proved  a  failure,  while  only  one  of  Mr.  Webster's, 
the  Spelling  Book,  proved  successful.  Of  course  this  remark  does  not 
include  the  Dictionary,  which  was  published  after  the  decease  of  Mr. 
Bingham,  and  owes  its  success  more  to  others  than  to  the  industrious 
author.* 

The  success  of  Mr.  Bingham's  books,  and  the  increase  of  vertigo 
and  headache,  no  doubt  brought  on  by  the  confinement  incident  to 
his  vocation,  induced  him  to  resign  his  office  in  September,  1Y96,  and 
though  he  lived  nearly  twenty  years  afterward,  he  never  resumed  the 
business  of  instruction  in  any  form.  He  did  not  lose  his  interest  in 
schools,  however,  for  he  not  only  visited  those  of  Boston,  but  those 
of  New  York  and  other  remote  cities ;  and  his  store  was,  for  many 
y^ars,  the  head  quarters  of  the  Boston  teachers.  Brown  who  succeed- 
ed Bingham ;  Bullard  who  followed  Ticknor ;  Little,  who,  with  a  short 
interval,  when  Crosby  or  Sleeper  was  master,  was  successor  to  Cheney ; 

*  It  is  an  aina»lng  circamiUiice,  and  shows  tbe  aneertainty  of  biographical  notices,  that  the 
excellent  Dr.  Allen,  whose  family  was  personally  iutimate  with  Mr.  Bingham's,  and  who  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Prestdeot  Wheelocic,  to  whom  Mr.  Bingham  had  been  a  pupil,  assistant  and 
amanueaslfl,  In  his  Biographical  Dictionary,  improved  edition,  1832,  says  of  Mr.  Bingham. 
^  lie  published  an  interesting  wiTrativey  entitled  The  Hunters^  Young  Lad^s  Aeeidenee, 
1739,  Bpistoiary  CorrespandencSj  the  Columbian  Orator."  The  "  Epistolary  Correspondence" 
was  the  **  Javenile  Letters"  for  children,  and  "  The  Hunters"  was  an  anecdote  of  an  accident 
that  happened  to  Hogb  Holmes,  and  an  Indian  boy  of  Moor's  scbooL  Mr.  Bingham,  for  bis 
amusement,  wrote  the  story  on  a  large  slate,  and  the  writer  of  this  note  copied  it  on  paper, 
drew  one  or  two  embellishments  for  it,  and  printed  it  as  a  picture  booic  for  children.  It  never 
sold,  although  tme,  and  very  interesting.    The  style  in  which  it  was  printed  was  a  warning. 
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Snelling  who  followed  Carter ;  and  Rufus  Webb  who  succeeded  Vi- 
nall,  were  all  intimate  with  Mr.  Bingham.  The  first  set,  also,  kept 
up  their  acquaintance,  and,  probably,  the  second  great  reform  of  the 
schools  originated  at  the  book  store,  for  to  Elisha  Tick  nor,  more  than 
to  any  man,  Boston  owes  the  free  Primary  Schools,  which,  in  1819, 
superseded  the  little  private  schools,  kept  by  women,  in  which  the 
children  of  both  sexes,  for  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  great  reform, 
were  prepared  to  enter  the  reading  and  writing  schools.  Mr.  Bing- 
ham was  a  great  advocate  for  these  primary  free  schools,  and  the 
counsellor  whom  Mr.  Ticknor  most  highly  esteemed ;  but  both  of 
the  friends  died  before  the  schools  were  fully  established. 

As  a  bookseller,  Mr.  Bingham  would  not  now  be  called  enterprising. 
He  printed  his  own  books,  which  were  so  salable  that  he  procured 
in  exchange  any  thing  else  printed  in  the  country.  His  sales  of  mis- 
cellaneous books  were  very  limited,  and  his  stock  in  trade  what  would 
now  be  called  small.  His  store.  No.  44  Cornhill,  was  a  single  room, 
not  more  than  twenty  by  twenty-five  feet,  and  most  of  the  books 
upon  his  shelves  were  there  the  whole  period  of  the  writer^s  appren- 
ticeship. He  preferred  to  let  publishers  print  his  books  and  pay  him 
a  premium  for  the  privilege ;  and  from  this  source  he  received  annu- 
ally six  or  eight  hundred  dollars  as  late  as  1816.  In  the  transaction 
of  his  business  he  was  perfectly  just  and  liberal,  but  somewhat  singu- 
lar. This  peculiarity  consisted  mainly  in  his  unwillingness  to  incur 
any  debt,  or  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  banks.  The  writer  was 
seven  years  in  his  employ,  and  does  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  a 
note  of  hand  signed  by  him.  The  moment  he  commenced  business, 
he  felt  the  injustice  of  having  an  asking  and  a  selling  price,  and  he 
adopted  the  one-price  system  and  adhered  to  it  through  life.  Indeed, 
all  the  booksellers  in  Boston  were  induced,  probably  by  him,  to  form 
an  association,  and,  for  twenty  years,  they  had  uniform  prices  and 
fixed  rates  of  discount ;  an  example  that  stood  alone,  and  that  no 
lx>dy  of  merchants  at  the  present  day  could  be  persuaded  to  imitate. 
Mr.  Bingham  served  several  of*  the  first  years  as  secretary,  the  only 
oflScer  they  had. 

The  establishment  of  town  libraries,  to  furnish  suitable  reading  for 
the  young,  was  a  favorite  design  of  Mr.  Bingham,  and  a  better  selec- 
tion of  books  could  generally  be  found  at  his  store  than  elsewhere, 
for  this  purpose.  His  advice,  too,  was  relied  on  by  town  agents,  and, 
although  the  number  of  libraries  sold  was  not  great,  he  supplied  a 
goodly  portion  of  them.  When  he  wished  to  do  something  to  evince 
his  deep  attachment  to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  in  January,  1803,  he 
selected  a  hbrary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  valuable  books,  and  pre- 
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setited  them  to  the  town  of  Salisbury,  for  the  use  of  all  children  from 
nine  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  donation  was  gratefully  received 
and  diligently  used.  Trustees  managed  the  library,  and  the  town, 
from  time  to  time,  made  additions,  till  the  volumes  numbered  five 
hundred.  This  was  done  at  a  time  when  a  town  library  was  a  nov- 
elty, and  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  citizens  is  thus  described  by 
Judge  Church  in  his  centennial  address,  (1841.) 

**At  that  time,  when  books,  especially  useful  to  youth,  were  com- 
paratively scarce,  this  donation  was  of  peculiar  value,  and  gratefully 
received  by  the  town.  It  was  a  small  beginning,  but  it  infused  into 
the  youthful  population  a  new  impulse,  and  a  taste  for  reading,  before 
unknown,  was  soon  discoverable  amongst  the  young.''  A  venerable 
minister  of  the  town  attributed  much  of  that  intelligence,  which  he 
claimed  for  the  citizens  of  Salisbury,  to  the  influence  of  their  library ; 
and  the  lady  of  a  reverend  librarian  said  with  much  feeling,  "  I  recol- 
lect the  joy  we  girls  felt  at  having  a  library  of  our  own ;  books  to 
read  of  our  own.  What  happy  times  !  What  friendly  contests  for 
this  or  that  book  on  delivery  days  1  The  donor's  memory  was  very 
dear  to  us  all,  boys  and  girls,  men,  women,  and  children."  Mr.  Bing- 
ham^s  letter,  accompanying  the  donation,  is  almost  an  apology  for  the 
liberty  taken.  He  says,  "  I  well  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy,  how 
ardently  I  longed  for  the  opportunity  of  reading,  but  had  no  access 
to  a  library.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  there  are,  at  the  present 
time,  in  my  native  town,  many  children  who  possess  the  same  desire, 
and  who  are  in  the  like  unhappy  predicament.  This  desire,  I  think 
I  have  it  in  my  power,  in  a  small  degree,  to  gratify ;  and  however 
whimsical  the  project  may  appear  to  those  who  have  not  considered 
the  subject,  I  can  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  making  the  at- 
tempt.'' He  concludes  as  follows :  *'  Should  it  so  happen  that  the 
books  should  be  rejected,  or  there  should  be  any  disagreement,  so 
that  the  object  in  view  is  like  to  be  defeated,  please  retain  the  books 
till  you  hear  further  from  me."  This  letter  was  written  to  his  brother 
Daniel. 

In  1793,  before  he  was  a  bookseller,  Caleb  Bingham  was  the  chief 
agent  in  establishing  the  Boston  library,  which,  until  the  recent  move- 
ment for  a  free  library,  was  considered  a  most  important  institution. 
It  was  not  free,  however,  except  so  far  as  that  any  citizen,  who  could 
afford  it,  might  purchase  a  share,  for  about  twenty  dollars,  and  be- 
come a  proprietor,  paying  an  assessment  of  two  or  three  dollars  a 
year,  to  meet  the  expenses  and  secure  an  annual  addition  of  books. 
Mr.  Bingham  had  the  initiatory  meetings  at  his  house,  and  officiated 
gratuitously,  as  librarian  for  about  two  years. 
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This  library  now  contains  about  eighteen  thonsand  volumes  of  val- 
uable books,  in  French  and  English,  and  the  proprietors  have  always 
been  amongst  the  most  iutelligent  and  useful  citizens  of  Boston. 
The  library  room  was  always  over  the  arch,  in  front  of  the  did  Monu'- 
ment  in  Franklin  Place,  but  the  building,  which  is  valuable,  and  be- 
longs to  the  proprietors,  is  about  to  be  demolished. 

Mr.  Bingham  had  some  reputation  as  a  singer,  and  took  a  leadii^ 
part  in  the  musical  exercises  when  Washington  visited  Boston.  He 
generally  sat  and  sang  with  the  choir  wherever  he  worshipped.  He 
was  a  religious  man  from  his  youth  up,  but  he  disappointed  the  expec- 
tation of  his  father^s  family  when  he  opened  a  school  instead  of  becom- 
ing a  minister  of  the  gospel.  His  faith  was  that  of  the  orthodox 
congregationalists,  and  when  that  remarkable  change  came  over  the 
churches  of  Boston,  which  made  them  all  Unitarian,  he  united  with 
the  few  who  remained  true  to  their  early  belief^  and  endeavored  to 
restore  the  ancient  &ith  of  the  New  England  churches.  Park  street 
church  was  the  result,  and  he  was  one  of  three  who  became  respon- 
sible for  the  price  of  the  land  on  which  that  church  is  situated.*  But 
though  so  attached  to  his  faith  that  he  left  the  church  of  Dr.  Kirk- 
land,  who  was  remotely  related  to  him,  still,  neither  doctrines  nor 
forms  could  repress  the  natural  kindness  and  gentleness  of  his  dispo- 
sition. He  had  true  friends  in  every  branch  of  the  household  of 
faith,  and  all  men  were  brethren,  and  equal  in  his  eyes,  not  because 
he  was  a  republican  in  religion  as  well  as  in  politics,  but  because  he 
was  a  sincere  and  humble  Christian. 

He  was  a  kind  man,  of  tender  feelings,  and  ready  for  any  act  of  philan- 
thropy. His  pupils,  many  of  whom  still  survive,  speak  of  him  with  the 
greatest  respect  and  affection.  In  the  school-room,  his  discipline  was 
steady  but  not  severe,  and  when  the  school  committee  required  the  read- 
ing and  writing  masters  to  give  their  separate  opinions  in  writing  on  the 
subject  of  discipline,  all,  except  Mr.  Bingham,  declared  that  corporal  pun- 
ishment was  indispensable ;  but  even  he  was  not  sure  that  it  could  be  en- 
tirely dispensed  with,  ^  unless  he  could  select  his  pupils.^^  Three  of 
the  masters,  Carter,  Vinall,  and  Cheney,  were  early  complained  of  for 
severity,  notwithstanding  the  committee  had  enjoined  upon  them  all 
to  exclude  corporal  punishment  from  the  schools,  and,  in  no  case,  ever 
to  inflict  it  upon  females.  The  writer  was  present  when  Mr.  Bing- 
ham undertook  to  punish  the  colored  house  boy  for  repeated  and  pro- 
voking misconduct.  The  boy,  who  was  about  ten  years  old,  under- 
stood his  master  too  well,  for,  although  the  flagellation  was  inflicted 

*  The  price  waft  aboat  thirty  thousand  dollars  ;  and  the  safeties,  Mr.  Calhoun,  a  Seotch- 
mao,  William  ThursloD,  a  lawyer,  and  Caleb  Bingham. 
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with  a  slender  rod,  and  a  reluctant  hand,  on  a  back  well  protected^ 
the  rogue  screamed  most  pitifully.  He  did  not  shed  one  tear,  but 
Mr.  Bingham  shed  so  many  and  suffered  so  much,  that  he  soon  con- 
cluded that,  as  he  could  not  bear  any  more,  the  boy  could  not,  and 
the  offender  was  released  upon  just  such  a  promise  as  he  had  made 
and  broken  a  hundred  times  before.  This  kindness  of  disposition,  de- 
void of  such  weakness,  however,  for  the  incident  just  related  took 
place  after  Mr.  Bingham  had  suffered  long  from  the  painful  disease 
that  shook  his  system,  was  especially  shown,  while  he  was  a  director 
of  the  state  prison,  by  his  endeavors  to  reform  the  criminals,  and  to 
procure  employment  for  them  after  the  expiration  of  their  sentences. 
He  was  particularly  interested  in  the  younger  prisoners,  and  procured 
the  pardon  of  several  on  the  promise  to  watch  over  and  provide  for 
them.  He  loved  his  immediate  family,  and  was  strongly  attached  to 
his  kindred,  however  remote  the  degree,  and  many  a  mile  did  he  go 
out  of  his  way  to  visit  distant  and  poor  relatives,  with  whom  he  gen- 
erally left  a  substantial  blessing.  He  had  no  enemies,  but,  his  politics, 
which  were  well  known,  though  never  offensively  proclaimed,  effect- 
ually prevented  him  from  attaining  to  any  other  distinction  in  Bos- 
ton than  that  of  an  honest  man.  His  politics,  as  has  been  hinted, 
were  those  of  the  Jeffersonian  school.  He  was  a  Republican  when 
the  opposing  party  were  called  Federalists ;  and  few  men  of  his  party, 
in  Massachusetts,  were  distinguished  for  wealth,  talents  or  influence. 
His  former  position  as  a  public  teacher  does  not  appear  to  have  affect- 
ed his  standing ;  but  it  was  evident  that  after  the  first,  and,  perhaps, 
the  second  race  of  teachers  retired,  the  Boston  teachers  sank  into  a 
subordinate  class,  and  no  longer  claimed  respectability  on  account  of 
their  office.  There  was  a  falling  off  in  quality,  and  nothing  was  done, 
intellectually,  to  coQimand  the  respect  of  the  community.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  after  the  great  reform,  the  association  of  teachers  wished 
to  make  a  public  demonstration,  but  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  teacher 
who  would  attempt  a  public  address,  and  that,  finally  delivered,  had 
no  claims  to  notice.  For  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  we 
do  not  find  the  public  teachers  taking  any  part  in  literary  meetings, 
or  leading  in  any  improvement,  and  it  was  not  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  English  High  School,  and  the  marriage  of  one  or  two 
of  the  teachers  into  wealthy  families,  that  an  impulse  was  given  to 
the  whole  body,  which  has  gone  on  increasing,  although  this  numer- 
ous and  powerful  body  have  not  yet  assumed  the  rank  and  influence 
to  which  they  ought  to  aspire.  The  great  &ult  of  the  Boston  sys- 
tem and  that  of  New  England,  is  the  control  to  which  teachers  are 
subjected.    It  is  well  that  a  committee  should  watch  over  the  general 
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interests  of  the  schools ;  but  it  has  always  paralyzed  them  to  have 
all  the  teachers  subjected  to  any  common  plan,  any  fixed  course  of 
instruction.  When  the  committee  are  satisfied  with  the  moral  char- 
acter, intellectual  attainments,  and  aptness  for  teaching,  of  any  mas- 
ter, the  responsibility  should  be  laid  upon  him ;  liberty  should  be 
given  him  to  teach  in  his  own  way,  and  to  alter  and  improve  where  he 
thinks  proper.  This  has  never  been  done ;  but  all  have  been  stretched 
on  the  same  bed,  and  cut  down  to  the  legal  size,  until  the  whole  pro- 
fession have  been  dwarfed,  and  an  independent  public  teacher  is  a 
prodigy.  But  to  return  from  this  digression.  When  Mr.  Gerry,  con- 
trary to  the  course  of  politics  in  Massachusetts,  was  elected  governor, 
Mr.  Bingham  was  appointed  a  director  of  the  state  prison,  and  so  hu- 
manely and  prudently  did  he  discharge  the  duties  of  his  ofiSce  that 
he  was  allowed  to  retain  it  several  years  after  his  party  went  out  of 
power.  Mr.  Gerry  also  appointed  him  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  but  he 
never  acted  as  a  magistrate  except  in  the  one  case  of  riot  which  has 
been  mentioned.  During  the  war  of  1812-15,  the  president  of  the 
United  States  appointed  him  an  assessor  of  internal  taxes  for  Massa- 
chusetts, but  Mr.  Bingham  declined  the  appointment.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  candidate  of  his  party,  for  the  senate  of  the  state,  but, 
in  those  days,  there  was  no  third  party,  and  he  was  never  elected, 
though  better  qualified,  probably,  than  any  other  man  of  his  par- 
ty in  Boston,  for  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  The  writer 
of  these  remarks  was  not  of  the  same  party  as  his  master,  but,  as  the 
bookstore  was  the  head  quarters  of  the  Republicans,  he  had  an  op- 
portunity to  study  the  character  of  the  leading  men,  and  he  feels  a 
pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  perfect  uprightness  and  disinter- 
ested political  integrity  of  Caleb  Bingham. 

As  a  scholar  Mr.  Bingham  took  a  respectabia  rank.  When  he 
graduated,  the  Latin  valedictory  was  awarded  to  him.  His  class- 
mates declare  him  to  have  been  the  best  speaker  in  college,  and,  to 
the  last,  he  was  an  excellent  reader.  For  two  years  or  more  he  taught 
Moor's  school,  in  which  youths  were  fitted  for  college  exclusively. 
He  was  thought  worthy  to  conduct  Phillips'  Academy,  and,  in  Bos- 
ton, he  sustained  the  highest  reputation  as  a  teacher.  He  was  a 
good  French  scholar,  when  French  was  not  a  common  attain  mentr 
His  English  style  was  more  pure  than  is  generally  attained  by  pro- 
found classical  scholars,  and  his  conversational  powers  were  acknowl- 
edged, his  language  being  always  free  from  affectation,  barbarisms, 
grammatical  errors,  and  those  inversions  and  involutions,  that  so  often 
corrupt  the  style  of  scholars  who  attend  more  to  other  languages 
than  to  their  own. 
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In  bis  home,  Caleb  Bingham  was  an  amiable,  contented,  cheerM 
man.  The  disease  of  which  he  died^  dropsy  of  the  brain,  was  proba- 
bly induced  at  school,  and  troubled  him  more  and  more,  until  he  was 
seldom  free  from  headache  and  vertigo.  The  autopsy,  which  was 
conducted  by  his  friend,  the  late  Dr.  George  0.  Shattuck,  revealed  an  un- 
usual degree  of  congestion,  and  led  the  witnesses  to  wonder  that  his 
intellect  had  never  been  impaired^  The  only  thing  that  seemed  to 
relieve  him  was  travelling,  and  for  many  years  he  made  long  jour- 
neys about  twice  a  year.  In  one  of  these  he  went  from  Boston  to 
Niagara  Falls,  with  his  eldest  daughter,  in  his  own  chaise.  Bad  as 
the  road  was  in  1806,  he  went  from  Albany  to  the  Falls  in  seven 
days  and  a  half;  and,  while  there,  he  measured  the  Fall  by  a  line 
dropped  from  Table  Rock,  and,  allowing  for  the  inclination  of  the 
line  and  the  shrinkage,  the  measurement  did  not  differ  essentially 
from  the  more  scientific  results  of  later  times.  On  his  return,  he  vis- 
ited Red  Jacket,  who  always  addressed  him  by  the  French  epithet 
ekanoinej  which  indicates  the  impression  that  his  personal  appearance 
made  upon  that  distinguished  chieftain.  But  his  journeys  generally 
terminated  at  the  homestead  in  Salisbury.  His  native  town  occupied 
a  deep  place  in  his  affections.  His  father's  farm  was  that  delightful 
spot  between  Washining  and  Washinee  Lakes,  and  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  it  was  a  great  consolation  to  him  to  own  it.  The  laud 
and  the  improvements  cost  him  more  than  he  could  well  afford,  and 
the  necessity  of  curtailing  the  family  expenses  at  home,  led  to  some 
unpleasant  complaints  akin  to  reproaches ;  the  farm  having  been  pur^ 
chased  contrary  to  the  wish  of  his  family,  and  carried  on  without 
much  regard  to  their  advice.  As  an  instance  of  his  unsuccessful  ag- 
ricultural efforts,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  when  the  speculation  in 
Merino  sheep  commenced,  he  purchased  six  at  a  hundred  dollars  each, 
and  after  keeping  them  six  or  seven  years,  till  the  flock,  pure  and 
mixed,  was  reckoned  by  many  scores,  if  not  by  hundreds,  the  whole 
were  sold  for  about  half  the  original  outlay.  Gentlemen  farmers, 
who  live  remote  from  their  farms,  know  how  to  account  for  this. 
Before  his  death,  his  books  had  become  disused,  and  the  copyrights 
of  little  value,  so  that  they,  with  his  stock  in  trade,  farm,  and  other 
property,  did  not  produce  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Bingham  left  a  widow  and  two  daughters.  The  widow  sur- 
vived him  but  three  or  four  years.  Sophia,  the  eldest  daughter,  was 
the  highly  educated  and  accomplished  wife  of  General  Nathan  Tow- 
son,  paymaster  general  of  the  United'  States  army.  She  resided  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  bore  no  subordinate  part  in  elevating  and  re- 
fining the  society  of  the  capitol.     She  and  her  husband  have  both 
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died  within  a  few  years,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  who  married  Lient. 
Caldwell,  late  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  grandson  of  her 
mother's  only  sister.  The  second  daughter  of  Mr.  Bingham  is  still 
living  and  unmarried. 

Notwithstanding  his  unremitted  suffering,  Mr.  Bingham  was  a 
cheerful  man,  ready  to  smile  and  to  enjoy  the  innocent  pleasures 
which  nature  and  society  spread  around  him.  His  affability  made 
him  welcome  everywhere,  and  his  conversation,  perfectly  free  from 
egotism  and  pedantry,  was  always  pure,  as  well  as  interesting  and  in- 
structive. The  writer  was  in  his  &mily  at  least  seven  years,  and  never 
heard  a  pro&oe  or  indelicate  expression,  or  any  thing  that  approached 
it,  proceeding  from  his  mouth;  he  wishes  this  example  was  more 
generally  followed  by  teachers  and  those  who  claim  to  be  gentlemen. 
That  the  tone  of  Mr.  Bingham's  mind  was  cheerful,  appears  evident 
from  his  compilations,  which  are  lively,  compared  with  many  others 
even  of  the  present  day.  The  introduction  of  fiEuniliar  dialogues, 
mostly  original,  was  peculiar  to  him.  For  these  he  was  chiefly  in- 
debted, as  has  been  said,  to  David  Everett,  a  Dartmouth  graduate, 
who  resided  in  Boston,  and  edited  the  Boston  Patriot,  in  which  en- 
terprise Mr.  Bingham  acted  as  agent  for  William  Gray,  Jonathan 
Harris,  Thomas  Melville,  Aaron  Hill,  Samuel  Brown,  James  Prince, 
Gen.  H.  Dearborn,  and  Gen.  Wm.  King,  who,  with  the  exception  of 
Benjamin  and  Jonathan  Austin,  were  long  the  only  Republican  lead* 
ers  in  Boston.  The  two  Austins  were  attached  to  the  Chronicle, 
which  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Patriot  to  rival,  if  not  supersede. 
Both  papers  were  afterwards  ingulphed  in  the  Daily  Advertiser,  once 
their  most  inveterate  political  opponent  Mr.  Bingham  wrote  little  or 
nothing  for  his  reading  books,  and  this  probably  through  modesty, 
rather  than  any  lack  of  ability.  The  moral  character  of  Mr.  Bing- 
ham's school  books,  and  the  decided  stand  they  took  in  opposition  to 
slavery,  even  at  that  early  day,  speak  loudly  and  well  for  his  princi- 
ples as  a  Christian  and  a  sincere  republican.  His  remarks  were  often 
playful  and  witty,  never  severe  or  uncharitable.  A  sort  of  quiet 
humor,  tempered  by  the  spirit  of  kindness,  often  appeared  in  his  con- 
duct and  conversation  and  compelled  his  hearers  to  smile.  The  wri- 
ter may  be  pardoned,  if,  to  illustrate  this  peculiarity  of  his  venerated 
master,  he  relates  a  circumstance  that  happened  in  his  presence,  not 
many  years  before  the  decease  of  Mr.  Bingham.  Something  had  cor- 
rupted the  water  of  the  well  attached  to  the  house,  and  the  inmates 
agreed,  one  and  all,  to  pump  it  dry,  each  pumping  a  large  tubful  in 
turn.  Mr.  Bingham  being  the  eldest,  began  just  at  nightfall,  when 
nothing  was  distinctly  visible  in  the  pump-room.     He  was  so  long  in 
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filling  ihe  tub,  that  his  wife  began  to  joke  at  his  expense,  saying, 
among  other  things,  that  she  could  fill  it  in  half  the  time.  When  it 
was  fiill,  and  her  turn  came,  Mr.  Bingham  turned  out  the  water,  and, 
unperceived  bj  her,  trod  out  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  The  sink  was  so 
fsLT  below  the  level  of  the  floor  that  the  bottom  of  the  tub  could  not 
easily  be  felt,  and  Mrs.  Bingham,  oonaoious  of  all  she  had  said,  began 
to  pump  with  alasming  vigor.  When,  somewhat  fatigued,  she  stooped 
and  felt  to  ascertain  how  high  the  water  had  risen  in  the  tub,  but  not 
feeling  it^  and  unwilling  to  appear  to  flag,  she  went  at  it  again  with 
desperate  earnestness,  stooping  ever  and  anon  to  seek  encouragement 
in  the  rising  of  the  innocent  fluid.  She  pumped  long,  but  exhausted 
her  strength  before  the  water  £uled.  She  bore  the  joke  very  well,  but 
not  so  well  as  her  husband  and  the  rest  of  us  did. 

For  two  or  three  years  previous  to  his  death,  Mr.  Bingham  paid 
less  and  less  attention  to  business.  The  pain  in  his  head  was  always 
present  and  often  very  intense,  and  it  was  a  painful  circumstance  to 
us  all,  that)  as  he  drew  near  to  the  shadowy  vale,  he  could  find  no 
comforting  staff  in  the  faith  in  which  he  had  always  walked.  His 
constant  fear  was  that  he  should  be  a  castaway,  and  a  deep  feeling  of 
personal  demerit  seemed  to  add  untold  weight  to  his  physical  debility. 
The  encouragement  of  his  friends  only  seemed  to  add  to  his  distress, 
and  when  the  writer  of  this  sketch  remarked  to  him  that  ^  if  he  had 
no  hope  in  death  there  was  no  hope  for  any  one,"  he  reproved  the 
speaker  for  supposing  that  he  had  any  claims  to  merit,  and  began 
plaintiveiy  to  sing  his  favorite  hymn : 

"  God  of  my  life,  look  gently  down, 
Behold  the  pains  I  feel; 
Bat  I  am  domb  before  thy  throne, 
Nat  dare  dispute  fhy  wiO." 

Happily  for  all  concerned,  the  darkness  began  to  disperse  a  day  or 
two  before  he  died ;  and  when  death  came,  he  was  no  loi^r  to  him 
the  King  of  Terrors.  He  died  in  peace  as  he  had  always  tried  to  live, 
and  the  last  duties  were  performed  by  the  writer  and  Hiram  Bing- 
ham, then  a  student  at  Andover,  and  providentially  on  a  visit  to  the 
family.  This  event  took  place  on  the  Lord's  day  morning,  April  6th, 
1817,  and  the  body  was  afterwards  deposited  in  the  family  tomb  of 
his  wife,  on  Copp^s  Hill,  at  the  north  part  of  Boston. 
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The  public  schools  of  Saxony  may  be  divided  into  "  Volhwchulen,''^  i  e., 
people's  schools  or  common  schools,  and  **  Gelehrte  Schulen,''^  literally, 
learned  schools. 

The  Yolksschulen  comprise,  1,  village  schools ;  2,  burgher  schools ;  3, 
normal  schools ;  4,  higher  burgher  schools  or  real  schools ;  5,  industrial 
schools,  culminating  in  6,  polytechnical  schools,  which  include  the 
academy  for  miners  in  Freiberg ;  academy  for  agriculture  and  forest  con- 
cerns in  Tharand ;  academy  of  arts  and  polytechnic  in  Dresden,  etc. 

The  Gelehrte  Schulen  embrace  the  gymnasia,  with  the  progymnasia, 
and  the  university  in  Leipzig.  These  are  called,  also,  **  Hochtehulej^  i  e., 
high  schools. 

In  another  sense  the  public  schools  are  divided  into  (a,)  niedere^  (i  e., 
lower,)  volksschulen^  or  simply  volksschulenj  viz.,  village  schools,  com- 
mon burgher  schools,  (with  the  teachers'  seminary  at  the  head  ;)  (6,)  mit- 
telschulejij  middle  schools,  viz.,  real  schools  or  higher  burgher  schools ; 
industrial  schools ;  gymnasia ;  and  (c,)  high  schools  or  academies,  viz.,  the 
university,  the  polytechnical  school,  and  other  professional  academies. 

We  shall  view  the  schools  in  the  order  mentioned  first 

1.    Common  Schools. 

1.  Village  schools,  {dorfichulen.)  They  are  attended  by  the  children 
of  the  parish  from  their  sixth  year  of  age,  when  they  become  mKuI- 
pflichtig^  (i  e.,  due  to  school  by  law,)  to  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year, — 
full  eight  years, — ^in  which  they  are,  after  three  to  six  months'  instruc- 
tion in  religion  by  the  parish  clergyman,  "  confirmed"  as  Christians,  and, 
after  that,  for  the  first  time,  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Table.  This  act  im- 
plies dismission  fi*om  school,  which  takes  place  a  few  days  before  or  after 
the  confirmation.  The  children  of  the  clergyman  are  generally  educated 
by  himself  at  home ;  those  of  the  "  gentlemen,"  first  by  a  governess, 
then  by  a  tutor  or  in  a  boarding  school.  In  larger  villages  or  small  towns, 
where  there  are  more  families  of  some  rank,  a  little  private  school  is  fire- 
quently  established  by  them  and  kept  by  a  candidate  of  theology,  or  a 
candidate  for  the  schulamt^  Q.  e.,  school  office,  employment ;)  or  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  normal  school;  rarely  by  a  candidate  of  the  higher  "schul- 
amt,"  or  graduate  of  the  university,  who  has  passed  his  examination  for 
teaching  in  gymnasia,  real  schools,  etc.  By  the  common  school  law  of 
Saxony,  drawn  by  the  late  Dr.  Schulze  in  Dresden,  and  passed  in  1835,* 

*  Daa  Elementar-  Volksschuigeseizfur  daa  Konigreich  Sachsenj  nebst  Verordnung  vom  Ju- 
ni  1835,  von  Dr.  O.  SchtUxe,  Dresden,  1835.  pp.  236.  For  the  law  see  p.  32.  The  ministeri- 
al ordinance  belonging  to  it,  pp.  117.    Its  appendix  includes  Pedagogical  literature,    School 
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the  village  schools  since  then,  are  divided  into  two  separate  classes,  of 
which  the  higher  is  generally  instructed  in  the  forenoon,  (7-11 ;)  the  low- 
er in  the  afternoon,)  1-4,  except  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  when  there 
is  no  school  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  two  classes  are  successively  instruct- 
ed during  two  hours  each  in  the  forenoon.  If  there  are  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  children,  sixty  to  each  class,  an  assistant  teacher 
must  he  appointed.**" 

Attendance  is  enforced  hy  law,  (by  fine,)  and  the  teachers  are  obliged 
to  deliver,  at  the  end  of  every  month,  a  list  of  non-attendants  to  the 
school  committee.  The  latter  consists  of  the  parish  clergyman,  called 
local  school  inspector,  the  magistrate  of  the  village  or  town,  and  at  least 
two  more  elected  parishioners  or  councilmen.  Of  course  the  clergyman 
is  the  chief  inspector  and  visitor.  But  he  is  also  in  this  quality  subordi- 
nate to  the  "Superintendent'' or  ecclesiastical  superior  of  the  district, 
who  is,  at  the  same  time,  chief  minister  in  the  largest  town  of  a  certain 
section,  and  inspector  of  all  churches  and  schools  in  that  district  The 
higher  boards  are  the  ^^  Kreisdirection^^^  ie.,  government  of  the  circle, 
(Dresden,  Leipzig,  Bautzen,  Zwickau,)  presided  over  by  the  church  and 
school  councilor  attached  to  it ;  and  after  that,  the  ministry  of  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  and  of  public  instruction,  and  especially  the  privy  church  and 
school  councilor,  charged  with  the  common  schools. 

The  school  money  paid  by  the  parents  of  each  child  attending  school, 
is,  lawftiUy,  one  groschen  a  week,  but  in  many  cases  reduced  to  one-half 
or  two-thirds.  This  amount  will  be  increased  by  the  present  law.  Since 
a  regular  compensation  has  been  settled  on  the  teacher,  this  school  mon- 
ey is  collected  by  the  village,  and  the  teacher  paid  out  of  the  school  funds 
of  the  parish.  In  a  village  with  a  church,  and,  in  former  days,  only  such 
had  a  public  school,  the  schoolmaster  is,  at  the  same  time  cantor^  {chor- 
uter^  organist,  sexton,  and,  in  such  quality  has,  besides  his  free  dwell- 
ing in  the  school  house,  (which  he  has  in  all  cases,)  the  use  of  some  land, 
some  money  from  every  house  in  the  parish,' some  income  fix>m  marriages, 
baptisms,  funerals,  etc.,  and,  in  former  times,  other  emoluments,  as  loaves 
of  bread,  billets  of  wood,  &c.  But  these  are  now  all  settled  in  money. 
Good  places  are  worth  from  four  to  five*  hundred  thalcrs;  the  best,  per- 
haps, seven  hundred.  The  lawful  minimum  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thalers,  increasing  after  every  fifth  year,  and  raised  from  time  to  time  by 

—  -  ^     -        -  -  ■  — 

booses  and  school-rooms,  with  four  cuts ;  female  handwork ;  Suuday  Schools ;  infant 
school ;  school  tables  and  refisters ;  index.  Many  German  states*  as  Prussia,  have  no  such 
law  yet ;  but  a  collection  of  decrees,  ordinances  or  regulations.  In  Prussia,  the  three  regu> 
latives  of  Oct.  1S34,  are  the  last  and  the  most  remarkable. 

*  In  Prussia,  a  great  many  schools,  especially  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  bave  had  the  same 
departments  which  had  been  in  use  In  many  of  our  schools  a  long  time  before  1835,  but  othen, 
as  well  here  as  there,  were  one-classed  schools,  where  all  the  children  attended  together  dur> 
ing  all  school  time.  It  was  proposed  by  many  Influential  men,  e.  g.,  by  Goltsch,  principal  of 
the  normal  school  in  Stettin,  to  establish  in  Prussia  too,  throughout,  two  classes,  but  in  tho 
regulatives,  the  minister  says  that  he  has  no  reason  to  make  any  change,  but  that  he  wishes 
all  children  to  attend  together  in  one  room.  This,  therefore,  is  henceforth,  (i  e.,  until  re* 
called  by  some  other  regulatiTe,)  to  be  considered  as  the  legal  rule  in  Prussia,  and  all  new 
achool  houses  most  be  built  witlf  a  room  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  children. 
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law.  Since  money  is  rapidly  increasing  in  value,  the  fixed  sum  is  no 
longer  equivalent  to  what  it  was  fixed  for,  nor  to  the  wants  of  daily  life ; 
hence  the  "  Lehremoth,^  i  e.,  want  of  teachers,  (active  and  passive,)  is 
&st  increasing,  but  more  so  in  other  parts  of  Germany ;  as  in  Prussia. 

The  schoolmaster,  like  the  clergyman,  is  appointed  either  by  the  gov- 
ernment, or,  where  a  manor  exists,  by  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  but,  when 
once  appointed,  can  not  be  removed  unless  for  a  flagrant  crime  againrt 
morality  or  government 

Religion,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  the  principal  objects  of 
instruction.  Geography  and  history  are  commonly  confined  to  the 
knowledge  of  Saxony  and  Germany.  Thi|,  as  well  as  the  scanty  instruc- 
tion in  the  fields  of  nature,  is  generally  got  fi*om  the  Reader.  Reading 
is  taught  by  the  "  Lautirmethode^^^  writing  by  copies,  (by  the  black- 
board,) or  in  connection  with  reading ;  arithmetic  by  a  combination  of 
slate  and  mental  arithmetic. 

In  former  times  the  school  was  almost  exclusively  in  the  parish  vil- 
lage ;  the  children  of  other  villages  had  to  walk  to  that  parish  school. 
But,  fortunately,  this  has  been  altered,  in  the  most  urgent  cases,  by 
building  by-schools,  nebeTischulen,  In  such  villages  as  have  become  too 
extensive,  two  or  three  miles  long,  another  school  is  established  at  the 
side  most  distant  firom  church  and  school. 

The  school  year  commences  the  Wednesday  after  Easter,  with  vaca- 
tions, at  Whitsuntide  of  three  days,  at  Easter  and  at  Christmas  of  eight 
days,  and  about  two  weeks  in  harvest  time.  There  is  no  difference  be- 
tween winter  and  summer  schools,  as  in  many  villages  of  Prussia. 

2.  Burgher  Schooi;^  or  town  schools,  {hurgerschulerk,  stadtsehulen:) 
These  are  divided  into  boys^  and  girls'  schools,  and  each  of  them  in 
smaller  towns  into  three  or  four  separate  classes,  instructed  by  the  rec- 
tor or  principal,  by  the  cantor,  organist,  sexton  and  other  teachers. 
Larger  towns,  such  as  Dresden,  have  as  many  burgher  or  ward  schools 
as  are  wanted  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  with  a  great  number  of 
teachers  that  have  no  connection  with  the  church,  but  are  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  clergyman.  Here,  especially  in  smaller  towns,  the  class 
system  exists  to  its  fullest  extent ;  that  is  the  rector  is  the  only  teacher 
of  the  first  class,  the  cantor  of  the  second,  etc.  In  the  larger  towns, 
with  more  than  three  classes  and  teachers,  teaching  according  to  branch- 
es is  practiced  to  some  extent;  that  is,  a  certain  teacher  gives  instruction 
in  geography  and  history  in  all,  or  at  least  the  higher  classes.* 

Boys  and  girls  are  generally  mixed  in  the  elementary  class,  and,  though 
they  are,  after  that,  separated  in  different  schools,  the  rector  is  neverthe- 
less principal  of  the  girls'  school  also.  Sometimes,  with  a  large  number 
of  pupils,  parallel  classes  are  established.  Ldpng^  with  about  40,000 
inhabitants,  had,  at  first,  owing  to  the  small  compass  of  the  city,  one 
burgher  school  with  many  separate  classes  for  boys  and  girls.    The  in- 

*  Nowhere,  not  even  in  the  higher  iustitutionB,  where  the  clan  STstem  preTafb  to  a  great- 
er extent,  except  the  unlTeralty,  ia  it  applied  to  rach  a  degree  as,  e.  g.,  in  the  High  School  of 
Philadelphia. 
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crease  of  peculation,  (70,000,)  and  of  houses,  then  caused  the  erection  of 
a  second  burgher  school,  with  a  vice-principal.  This  possible  concentra- 
tion of  the  burgher  school  in  a  wealthy  and  intelligent  town,  together 
with  the  great  merits  of  Dr.  Yogel,  well  seconded  by  a  liberal  council, 
which  permitted  the  permanent  employment  of  graduates  of  the  univer- 
sity, caused  its  high  standing.  Since  then,  a  third  burgher  school  has 
been  founded  with  an  independent  principal,  and  a  fourth  will,  before 
long,  follow.  The  school  rate  is  highest  in  the  first  burgher  school.  Be- 
sides, there  exist  two  municipal  poor  schools,  {armenschuleTi,)  Dresdsn, 
with  108,000  inhabitants,  has,  besides  four  poor  schools,  three  burgher 
and  five  district  or  ward  schools;  (the  school  rate  making  the  chief 
difference,)  all  of  them  nearly  el}ual. 

Most  of  the  teachers  in  the  burgher  schools,  and  all  those  in  the  vil- 
lage schools  are  graduates  from  the  normal  schools. 

The  legal  school  time  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  eight  years.  Private  in- 
struction at  home  or  in  schools  is  allowed,  but  no  one,  except  such  as  are 
prepared  for  teaching,  (i  e.,  clergyman  or  teacher,)  is  permitted  himself 
to  teach  his  children  without  the  help  of  the  school  or  a  proper  master. 

Methodology  is  most  advanced  in  these  schools.  For,  in  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  pedagogy,  or  the  art  of  teaching,  has  been  investigated 
and  improved,  especially  in  and  for  the  common  schools,  among  which 
the  village  schools  can  not  have  cither  a  fUU  sway  nor  the  best  men ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  teaching  in  the  higher  institutions,  either  based 
on  the  indelible  source  of  formal  instruction,  the  classics,  as  in  the  gym- 
nasia, or  destined  to  the  acquisition  of  real  and  positive  knowledge,  nei- 
ther needed  the  same  degree  of  efforts  in  this  respect,  nor  even  admitted 
such  essential  changes  as  the  common  school  teaching  has  passed  through. 
The  normal  schools  have  been,  in  modem  times,  the  foci  of  pedagogical 
improvement^  whereas  the  universities,  where  the  rest  of  the  teachers 
are  educated,  with  all  their  seminaries  and  professors  of  pedagogy,  offer 
more  of  literal  and  scientific  than  of  pedagogical  education.  All  this  I 
have  said  in  appreciation  of  the  pedagogical  progress  in  common  schools 
and  of  the  normal  schools,  not  to  the  disparagement  of  our  excellent  in- 
stitutions of  a  higher  grade ;  and,  it  may  be  remembered,  that  nearly  all 
teachers  of  the  normal  schools,  as  well  as  most  of  the  leaders  in  our 
pedagogical  literature  are  graduates  of  the  gymnasia  and  universities. 

8.  The  Normal  ScnooLS,  or  teachers*  seminaries.  Of  these,  two  are 
in  Dresden,  and  one  each  in  Plauen,  Grimma,  Annaberg,  Bautzen,  Nossen 
instead  of  Freiberg,  in  all  seven.  They  are  now  all  intemates  or  board- 
ing schools,  in  former  times  partly  day  schoola  For  admission,  once  a 
year,  such  a  preparation  is  needed  as  is  not  required  in  a  common  bur- 
gher school ;  hence  "  Pro-seminaries"  of  a  half  private  character,  are  gen- 
erally established  in  connection  with  the  normal  school.  The  course 
comprises  four  years.  Besides  religion,  music  is  an  essential  branch,  as 
it  is  needed  by  a  country  teacher  who  is  attached  to  a  church,  as  most 
are,  and  all  wish  to  be,  since  he  leads  the  choir,  plays  on  the  organ,  etc. 

The  teacher-pupils  rise  at  five :  in  winter  at  half  past  five ;  and  go  to 

23 
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bed  ftt  half  past  nine  or  ten.  The  lesson  or  study  hours  are,  5-6,11-1, 
(12-2,)  and  two  hours  in  the  evening ;  once  a  week  a  common  walk  with 
one  of  the  teachers.  Permission  to  go  out  is  very  rarely  given,  and 
only  in  those  hours,  but  never  after  supper.  The  pupils  of  the  two  lower 
classes  are  not  permitted  to  give  private  lessons,  and  the  others  but  ex- 
ceptionally, and  in  case  of  great  ability  and  dignity.  Prayer  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  particularly  so  on  Monday  morning,  in  presence 
of  all  teachers  and  pupils,  including  the  children  of  the  school  of  prac- 
tice. 

Branches  of  instruction :  1,  religion,  in  connection  with  2,  catechetics; 
8,  Oerman ;  4,  geography  and  history ;  5,  natural  philosophy  and  his- 
tory ;  6,  arithmetic ;  7,  elements  of  gdbmetry ;  8,  pedagogy ;  9,  pen- 
manship; 10,  drawing;  11,  gymnastics ;  12,  music  But  of  the  branch- 
es taught  until  1857,  no  time  is  henceforth  to  be  allotted  to  Latin  and 
logic ;  no  particular  time  to  psychology,  common  school  knowledge,  and 
methodics ;  which  are  to  be  connected  with  pedagogy  and  practiced  in 
the  »eminaT9ehule  or  school  of  practice.  The  teachers  of  the  normal 
school,  obliged  to  twenty-six  hour  lessons  a  week,  are,  at  the  same  time, 
teachers  of  the  school  of  practice,  (in  two  or  three  classes,  with  no  more 
than  forty  or  fifty  in  each  class,)  together  with  the  pupils  of  the  two  up- 
per classes  exclusively,  and  in  presence  of  a  teacher. 

Vacations :  three  weeks  in  summer,  in  dog-days;  and  one  week  at  the 
three  great  festivals,  (Easter,  Whitsuntide,  Christmas.)  The  study  hours 
of  the  evening  must  be  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  day's  lessons ;  those 
of  Saturday  to  a  review  of  the  week's  lessons ;  and  the  teachers  have  to 
review  with  the  pupils,  not  only  at  the  close  of  any  convenient  section, 
but  regularly  at  the  end  of  every  month. 

A  normal  school  for  femaie  teachers  has  been  lately  established  in  Cal- 
lenberg,  (by  the  munificence  of  the  prince  of  Schoenburg,  the  same  who 
has  founded  before  the  female  normal  school  in  Droissig,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Saxony,)  and  admits  young  ladies  of  seventeen  to  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  The  length  of  the  course  is  not  yet  fixed.  Families 
and  principals  of  private  schools  are  allowed  by  government  to  employ 
the  graduates  of  that  school :  the  former,  (the  families,)  for  educating 
their  children  until  the  tenth  year  of  age,  without  distinction  of  sex,  in 
all  branches ;.  but  fi*om  the  10th  year,  only  for  their  girlSy  in  all  branch- 
es, excluding  religion.  The  latter,  (private  schools,)  may  employ  them 
only  for  teaching  their  female  pupils  in  the  lower  and  middle  class,  and 
in  the  latter  class  with  the  exception  of  religion.  Whether  and  to  what 
extent  they  may  be  employed  in  public  schools,  (i  e.,  either  in  girl  schools, 
or  in  elementary  classes  of  mixed  schools,)  will  be  later  determined  by 
our  government,  after  some  more  observation  and  experience.  I  may 
&dd  here,  that,  in  some  districts  of  Prussia  the  government  has  been  com- 
pelled, by  want  of  teachers,  to  establish  normal  courses  of  one  year,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  three. 

4.  Real  Schools,  (higher  burgher  schools.)  These  are  of  a  rela- 
tively new  date.    Formerly,  all  boys  of  the  middle  classes  in  towns, 
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with  the  means  needed  for  a  better  education,  were  sent  to  the  old  Latin 
schools;  more  recently  to  the  lower  gymnasium,  (Quarta  and  Tertia,  with 
the  progymnasium  or  Sezta  and  Quinta,)  and  were  equally  instructed 
with  such  boys  as  had  to  acquire  a  classical  education  for  professional 
studies  in  the  university.  Peace  and  the  increase  of  wealth,  together 
with  the  increased  demand  for  an  education  in  modem  languages  and 
mathematics,  called  forth  the  frequent  establishment  of  these  schools, 
(corresponding  to  the  English  *^  high  schools. '^  Where  an  actual  real 
school  was  not  yet  possible,  parallel  classes  were  joined  to  the  gymna- 
siums. In  these  the  first  real  cla.ss  corresponds  to  the  second  class  in  the 
gymnasium.  Instead  of  Latin  and  Greek,  other  branches  are  more  par- 
ticularly taught, — some  in  common. 

Even  in  Saxony,  the  real  schools  are  of  a  somewhat  different  stamp 
and  standing;  but  all  have  the  same  object,  of  giving  a  higher  education 
to  such  as  do  not  want  a  classical  education.  In  some  modem  languages, 
ie.,  French  and  English,  prevail  more  than  in  others;  but  German, 
mathematical  and  natural  knowledge,  history,  geography,  and  drawing, 
are  essential  branches  in  alL  These  schools  have  no  systematical  con- 
nection with  the  burgher  schools,  as  has,  e,  g,,  the  Free  Academy  in  New 
York.  They  admit  boys  of  all  ages  and  towns,  if  they  pass  the  examina- 
tion, which  requires  a  good  elementary  education.  But  this  point  has 
been  often  reached  by  boys  of  good  £simily,  with  the  help  of  private 
tuition,  at  the  eleventh  year,  as  well  as  by  others  at  the  fourteenth.  This 
was,  at  least,  the  case  hitherto,  and  a  boy  destined  for  a  higher  education 
is  expected  to  be  early  in  advance  of  his  common  school  brethren  of  the 
same  age.  For  this  purpose  schools  of  a  higher  aim  have  generally  pre- 
paratory classes,  so  that  many  gymnasiums  are  frequented  even  by  boys  of 
eight  years  in  a  fifth  or  sixth  class,  whilst  the  gymnasiutai  contains  prop- 
erly but  four  classes. 

The  real  school  in  Leipzig  is  divided  into  four  classes,  the  last  of  which 
comprises  boys  of  eleven  to  fourteen  years.  Other  real  schools  go  fur- 
ther down,  and  thus  serve  as  common  schools.  The  complete  Prussian 
real  schools  have  six  classes,  even  with  a  two  years'  course  in  the  high- 
est There  has  been,  as  yet,  much  experimenting  with  this  sort  of 
schools,  or,  rather,  in  every  state,  province,  or  town,  that  organization 
has  been  adopted  which  seemed  best  according  to  the  views  of  the  chief 
founder,  or  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  or,  under  un&- 
vorable  circumstances,  the  only  practicable  one.  In  Prussia  the  Latin 
has  been  retained,  (in  some  schools  only  in  the  lower  classes ;)  in  other 
states,  (Saxony,)  It  is  entirely  superseded  by  French  and  English ;  in 
Austria  neither  is  Latin  taught,  nor  is  French  or  English  obligatory ; 
and  mathematical,  technical,  (drawing,)  and  natural  knowledge  are  the 
chief  points. 

The  real  schools  are,  generally,  a  part  of  the  burgher  school  system  in 
the  towns,  and  hence  supported  by  the  school  money  paid  by  the  pupils, 
and  if  that  does  not  cover  the  expenses,  by  the  municipal  council.     Only 
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when  they  are  a  collateral  branch  of  a  royal  gymnasium,  do  they  stand 
immediately  under  the  government. 

The  "  hohere  tochtersschnlen^^^  (higher  girls'  schools,)  are  co-ordinate  to 
the  real  schools,  though  rather  rare  as  yet,  and  established  only  by 
wealthy  municipalities  or  by  private  enterprise. 

There  is  another  class  of  schools  which  come  very  near  the  real  schools, 
though  they  have  a  more  professional  denomination.  I  mean  the  com- 
mercial  schools,  handeUschulen,  In  all  of  them  modem  languages,  with 
letter  writing,  arithmetic,  book  keeping,  laws  of  exchange,  etc.,  are  the 
chief  branches.  The  two  largest  are  in  Leipzig  and  Dresden,  partly  pre- 
paratory, aiming  at  the  same  higher  education  for  which  the  real  schools 
are  founded,  and  partly  for  mercantile  apprentices,  who  are,  by  the  re- 
cent resolution  of  the  corporation  of  merchants  (in  Dresden,  etc.,)  which 
founded  and  supports  the  school,  obliged  to  attend,  during  their  appren- 
ticeship, (generally  four  years,)  for  several  hours  a  day.  Smaller  towns, 
e.  g.,  Zwickau,  Grimma,  etc,  follow  the  example,  and  have  imposed  the 
same  obligation.  Many  or  most  boys  of  the  real  school,  e.  g.,  in  Leipzig, 
are  preparing,  too,  for  a  mercantile  pursuit 

5.  Industrial  Schools,  geicerhscJixilen.  There  are  technical  institu- 
tions, preparing  for  mechanical  and  chemical  trades,  commonly  with  the 
addition  of  a  school  for  journeymen  masons,  and  carpenters,  architectu- 
ral,) and  also  for  journeymen,  i  e.,  such  as  have  finished  their  apprentice- 
ship in  other  trades,  (millers,  dyers,  tanners,  etc.)  The  lower  classes  are 
attended  also  by  such  as  want  a  real  education  of  a  more  general  kind, 
(German,  French,  drawing,  mathematical  and  natural  science.) 

We  have  had  such  schools  in  the  industrial  districts  of  Saxony,  (Chem- 
nitz, Plauen,  Zittau,)  but  by  far  the  best,  and  now,  I  hear,  the  only  one, 
in  the  first  named  greatest  industrial  town  of  Saxony,  (for  machine 
building,  cotton  weaving,  dyeing,  hosiery,  etc.,)  which,  on  this  account, 
has  no  real  school.  Drawing,  chemistry,  and  machine  building,  are  the 
chief  branches,  with  an  agricultural  department.  The  school  has  two 
collateral  courses,  of  which  the  one  is  for  machinists,  and  has  one  class 
more  than  the  other,  which  is  for  chemistry,  (agriculturalists,)  etc.* 

The  industrial  schools  of  Prussia  have  a  lower  standing  and  somewhat 
diflferent  organization :  the  real  schools  of  Austria,  with  their  technical 
character,  are  somewhat  similar. 

It  must  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  that  our  Sunday  Schools^  estab- 
lished in  most  towns,  are  for  apprentices  and  journeymen,  and  to  afford 
a  more  practical  education.     Hence  they  arc  essentially  drawing  schools. 

Besides,  we  have,  in  the  mountainous  districts  about  Chemnitz,  Anna- 
berg,  etc.,  a  considerable  number  of  schools  for  lace  maJcing,  lately  im- 
proved and  increased  by  government  But  I  am  not  aware  that  many 
industrial  schools  of  this  kind,  though  they  abound  in  Belgium,  do  exist 
in  Saxony  for  any  other  manufiicture.  Freiberg  has  a  sewing  sclwol,  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty  girls,  from  the  seventh  year  upward  ;  yearly  in- 
come four  hundred  thalers.     Anrl  a  straw  working  school,  with  one  hun- 

*  For  the  plan  of  lessoos  see  American  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  IV.,  No.  10,  p.  232. 
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dred  and  eighty  chfldren  from  the  fifth  year  of  age,  (two-thirds  boys,) 
who  earn  five  or  six  groschen  a  week, — ^both  supported  by  the  ^^Fraue/i- 
f>ereinj^^  ("  female  association.") 

Improvement  in  agricultural  concerns  is  cared  for  by  economical  asso- 
ciations of  the  various  districts,  (exhibitions,  etc.,)  which  I  should  not 
mention  here,  if  they  had  not  made  a  beginning  in  influencing  the 
schools  by  establishing,  in  connection  with  some  village  schools,  addi- 
tional lessons  in  natural  knowledge,  granting  physical  apparatus,  etc. 

Arboriculture  and  horticulture  have  been  taught  hitherto  in  many 
village  schools,  and  should  be  in  all. 

6.  The  Polttechnical  School.  Besides  the  polytechnic  school,  prop- 
erly so  called,  (for  engineering  of  all  sorts  and  chemistry,)  it  comprises  an 
architectural  school,  (haugewerkenaehule,)  and  a  school  for  drawing  and  clay 
modeling,  {uichnenund  thanmodelliren.)  The  lessons  of  the  last  division 
are  exclusively  devoted  to  these  branches ;  in  two  sections,  with  two  teach- 
ers, (from  eight  to  twelve  and  two  to  six ;)  those  of  the  architectural  school 
in  three  classes,  {repetenten^  higher  and  lower,)  comprise :— ornamental 
and  architectural  drawing,  architecture,  doctrine  of  projection,  perspcct- 
ive,  machinery,  mathematics,  German,  natural  philosophy,  carpentry, 
masonry,  and  engraving,  (lessons  from  eight  to  twelve  and  two  to  four, 
of  two  hours  each,)  with  seven  teachers. 

The  proper  school  consists  of  a  lower,  (three  classes,)  and  a  higher  di- 
vision, (two  classes,)  the  latter  of  which  is  the  highest  technical  academy 
in  Saxony,  with  twenty-one  teachers.  In  the  lower  division  (from  eight 
to  twelve  and  two  to  six  ;  with  from  seven  to  eight  in  the  morning,  on 
most  days,  for  French  and  English.)  The  studies  are  German,  French, 
English,  algebra,  stereometry,  analytical  geometry,  experimental  physics, 
mechanics,  mineralogy,  projecting,  theoretical  and  technical  chemistry, 
engraving,  (steinschnittj)  mechanical  technology,  perspective,  general 
architecture,  ornamental  and  architectural  drawing.  In  the  afternoons 
of  most  days,  surveying,  projecting  of  parts  of  machines,  and  chemical 
exercises  in  the  laboratory. 

In  the  higher  division:  (from  eight  to  twelve  and  from  two  to  six; 
and  on  four  days  also  from  twelve  to  one  for  English;)  the  studies 
aire  higher  mathematics,  physics,  practical  economy,  book  keeping,  Eng- 
lish ;  projecting  of  machines,  mechanical  technology,  mechanics,  astrono- 
my, geodesy,  building  of  bridges,  etc. ;  geognosy,  drawing,  chemical  ex- 
ercises. There  are,  at  present,  in  the  higher  division  about  twenty  stu- 
dents ;  in  the  lower  about  sixty.  The  architectural  school  has  eighty- 
three,  and  the  drawing  school  thirty -one  pupils. 

7.  The  Mining  Academy  in  Freiberg,  (founded  November  13th  1765,) 
with  fifty  students  from  Saxony,  fifty  more  from  the  other  German  states, 
and  twenty-seven  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  viz.,  seven  from  England, 
seven  from  the  United  States,  two  from  Chili,  one  from  Mexico,  one  from 
New  Granada,  one  from  Cordova  in  South  America,  one  from  Smyrna, 
one  from  Florence,  one  from  France,  one  from  Belgium,  one  from  Servia, 
one  frx>m  Moscow,  one  from  Warsaw,  one  from  Lemberg, — one  hundred 
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and  twenly-seven  in  all,  more  than  ever  before, — ^with  ten  professors, 
(Breithaupt,  Scheener,  Plattner,  Cotta,  junior,  etc) 

8.  The  Acadeuy  fob  Agriculture  and  Forest  concerns  in  Tharand 
near  Dresden,  a  well  known  school  of  good  reputation,  (Cotta,)  with 
about  one  hundred  students  of  various  nations. 

9.  The  Academy  of  Arts  in  Dresden,  (Schnorr,  Bendemann,  Rietschel.) 

10.  The  Musical  Observatory  in  Liepzig,  (Mendelssohn.) 

11.  The  Surgical  Academy  in  Dresden,  training  surgeons  for  the 
army,  and  "  medicinal  practicos  ;"  but  not  doctors  of  medicine.  These 
must  have  studied  their  medical  (and  surgical)  course  in  the  university. 

12.  The  Architectural  Schools,  in  connection  with  the  polytech- 
nical  school  in  Dresden,  and  with  the  industrial  school  in  Chemnitz. 

II.       LSARNBD,    OR  StTPBRIOR  ScBOOLfl. 

The  gymnasia,  with  the  university  at  their  head,  are  the  seminaries  of 
classical  and  philosophical  learning  for  all  such  as  wish  to  be  clergymen, 
physicians,  state  officers,  judges,  and  teachers  of  higher  grade.  For  the 
course  in  the  gymnasia  may  be  substituted  private  education ;  but  this 
is  a  rare  case,  since  the  unavoidable  examination  in  one  of  them  for  en- 
tering the  university,  (the  dbiturienten-pnifung  or  maturitats-prufung^ 
makes  it  more  than  desirable  to  have  gone  through  all,  or,  at  least,  the 
higher  classes  of  the  gymnasium.  A  final  attendance  at  least,  on  the 
university  of  Leipzig  is  obligatory  on  every  Saxon  student,  with  papers 
from  any  other  German  university,  which  has  been  attended,  certifying 
such  attendance.  No  one  is  forced  to  the  examination,  or  to  leave  the 
university,  hence  we  have  had  some  rare  specimens  of  the  "  old"  and  the 
"  oldest"  student  in  Germany.  Foreigners  and  others  without  any  pro- 
fessional pretension  in  Saxony,  may  be  more  easily  matriculated,  and  are 
always  allowed  to  attend  the  lectures. 

Now  let  us  look  more  closely  at  these  institutions. 

The  gymnoma  of  Saxony  are  eleven ; — two  in  Dresden,  two  in  Leip- 
zig, one  each  in  Plauen,  Freiberg,  Zwickau,  Bautzen,  Zittau,  and  two  royal 
boarding  colleges  or  "Fiirstenschulen,"  viz.,  in  Meissen,  (Misnia,)  and 
Grimma.  The  latter  are  the  oldest,  together  with  "  Schulpforta"  near 
Naumburg,  (since  1815,  a  Prussian  city)  are  of  old  celebrity.  They  were 
founded  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  in  secularized  cloisters,  and  have 
remained  until  this  time,  boarding  schools  of  about  the  same  character. 
Their  students  are  most  of  them  free  scholars  fi-om  all  parts  of  Saxony, 
according  to  a  strict  distribution  of  districts  and  towns.  Such  scholars 
cost  the  institution  about  a  hundred  thalers  each,  yearly.  The  expenses 
of  the  others  are,  of  course,  two  or  three  times  that  sum.  The  chief 
teachers  of  these  schools  have  the  title  of  professor.  After  that  pattern 
the  other  gymnasia,  (all  open  day  schools,)  were  organized  out  of  the  old 
Latin  schools.  Most  of  them,  i  e.,  all  those  which  pressed  too  heavily  on 
the  municipal  funds  of  the  respective  towns,  by  an  increase  and  better 
pay  of  the  teachers,  have  lately  become  governmental  schools,  yet  with- 
out differing  from  their  richer  municipal  sisters  in  Dresden  and  Leipzig. 
Of  these  gymnasia  there  are  two ;  the  Cross- school  at  Dresden,  and  the 
Thomas-school  in  Leipzig,  which  have  a  large  number  of  free  scholars 
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boarding  in  the  school,  who  form  the  choir  of  the  Gross-church  and  St 
Thomas  church,  and  attend  all  ceremonies  connected  with  it,  as  public 
funerals,  etc.  All  others  pay  for  their  attendance,  in  progression,  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-four  thalers  a  year.  The  Vitzthum  gymnasium  in 
Dresden  is  a  private  foundation,  and  free  for  all  boys  of  the  Vitzthum 
family,  and,  for  as  many  other  poor  boys,  who  are  admitted  by  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  foundation,  a  Count  Vitzthum.  They  are  all  instruct- 
ed, fed,  and  clothed.  Being,  naturally,  for  a  limited  number  of  scholars, 
it  could  not  well  exist  of  itself,  though  the  capital  had  lain  two  hundred 
years,  and  thus  it  came  into  life  through  Blochman,  in  1829,  with  whoso 
private  institution  it  was  conjoined  in  1829.* 

I  have  mentioned  before  that  a  gymnasium  contains  properly  but 
four  classes,  which  are,  however,  subdivided  in  Upper  and  Lower  Prima, 
(the  first  and  highest,)  etc.,  which  are  combined  only  in  several  scientific 
subjects,  or,  sometimes,  not  at  all,  so  that  a  gymnasiast  has,  in  fact,  to 
go  through  eight  classes.  To  those  four  chief  classes,  in  many  places, 
preparatory  classes  arc  added,  with  or  without  the  name  of  progynmasi- 
um ;  hence  we  meet,  very  often,  with  a  Quinta  and  Sexta,  (sometimes 
again  subdivided,)  in  which  boys  arc  found  from  nine  to  thirteen  years. 
There  is  no  regular  year's  course  in  the  public  gymnasia ;  a  "  transloca- 
tion'^  takes  place  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  but  only  the  higher  forms, 
or  the  better  portion  of  the  class,  is  transferred.  The  average  time  for 
passing  through  the  four  classes  of  the  gymnasium,  is  six  years :  but 
since  feeble  scholars  have,  with  this  kind  of  translocation,  little  chance 
even  of  mastering  all  the  studies  to  this  point,  in  many  schools  the  entrance 
of  the  upper  gynmasium,  (i  c.,  of  lower  Secunda,)  is  made  more  or  less 
decidedly  a  stumbling-stone  for  such  ^&  are  considered  not  talented 
enough  for  studying,  as  it  is  generally  called,  i  e.,  for  finishing  their 
classical  course  and  studying  a  profession  in  the  university.  Those  who 
have  come  as  &r  as  Prima,  will  always  pass  successfully  their  final  ex- 
amination, when  admitted  to  it.  That  is,  the  private  examination ;  for 
the  public  examination  of  the  various  classes  at  Easter  is  rather  an 
exhibition, — at  least  I  know  of  no  case  to  the  contrary ;  though  the 
certificate  then  given,  bears  testimony  to  the  degree  of  the  scholar's  ma- 
turity, viz.,  miUy  (3.)  omnino,  (2.)  or  imprimis  dignus^  (1.)  There  is  no 
such  distinction  in  Prussia ;  the  certificate  only  saying,  "  mature." 

Each  class  has  one  chief  teacher,  called  the  "  Ordinarius"  of  that  class, 
who  gives  most  lessons  in  it  However,  it  is  not  confined  to  him,  since, 
perhaps,  besides  one  or  two  more  teachers  even  in  classics,  it  often  stud- 
ies mathematics,  religion,  French,  and  also  history,  with  as  many  difier- 
ent  teachers.* 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  nentioo  here,  that  a  second  public  gymnasium  was  intended  for. 
Dresden^  by  the  municipal  coancil,  by  malcing  the  welt  known  private  gymnasium  of  Dr. 
Krause  a  pnblic  concern.  But  since  his  pupils  are  prepared  just  in  the  same  way,  so  far 
that  on  leavin?  Prima,  (clas3  first)  ihey  pass  their  examination  succetssfully  elsewhere,  (in 
Saxony  or  Prussia,)  he  refused  the  honor,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  give  np  his  right  of  ap- 
pointing his  own  teachers. 

t  Some  weeks  ago,  a  number  of  citizens  of  the  unlvcrsify  town  of  Marburg  in  llcsae  Cas- 
sel,  petitioned  government  to  have  but  twenty-four  lessons,  (one  hour  each,)  a  week  pre- 
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The  gymnasia  are,  as  is  well  known,  pre-eminently  classical  schools, 
two-thirds  of  the  thirty  lessons  being  devoted  to  Latin  and  Greek.  Form- 
erly the  classics  were  explained  in  Latin  in  Prima  and  Secunda,  but  the 
custom  of  speaking  Latin  is  gradually  dying  out ;  yet  writing  Latin  in 
translating  and  free  compositions,  is  still,  and  will  be,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  a  chief  point.  The  writing  of  Greek  is  confined  to  translating 
from  the  German,  and,  chiefly  used  for  impressing,  more  decidedly  the 
manifold  niceties  and  intricacies  of  Greek  grammar.  Since  the  time 
which  called  forth  the  organization  of  real  schools,  a  continual  warfare 
has  been  going  on  between  classical  and  *^  reaP*  education ;  and,  in  the 
year  1848,  (some  years  before  that  time  an  oppositional  association,  the 
"  gymnasial  verein"  in  Dresden,  had  been  founded  and  most  skillfully 
conducted  by  Kochly,  then  teacher  of  the  gymnasium  in  Dresden,  and, 
since  1 849,  professor  of  classical  literature  in  Zurich,)  when  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  opposition  came  to  an  outbreak  and  gained  the  victory,  and 
the  gymnasia  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  giving  up  their  old  classical 
character  and  j&me.  Though,  however,  many  improvements  were  made 
in  consequence,  especially  in  allowing  more  space  to  mathematics,  and  in 
sweeping  ofif  a  good  deal  of  philological  dust  by  a  more  cursory  and  less 
stationary  method  of  reading,  still  the  gymnasia  remained  chiefly  devoted 
to  classical  learning.  It  has  become  the  general  opinion,  that  the  found- 
ing of  the  real  schools  places  the  gymnasia  in  a  proper  and  fully  justified 
position,  since  they  serve  no  longer  as  high  schools  for  all,  and  should  be 
no  longer  exposed  to  the  enmity  of  those  who  want  another  education  for 
their  children,  because  the  latter  have  now  but  to  choose  between  a  real 
school,  a  commercial  school,  or  an  industrial  school. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the-number  of  persons  connected  with  a  gymnasi- 
um, I  take  the  first  report  at  hand  of  the  gymnasium  in  Plauen. 

I  find  there : 

(a.)  Schul  commission,  (school  committee ;)  including  (1,)  the  superin- 
tendent (of  churches  and  schools  in  the  diocese)  of  Plauen ;  (2,)  a  city 
counselor,  (lawyer ;)  (3,)  another  city  counselor,  (a  bookseller ;)  (4,)  an 
attorney. 

(6.)  Teachers : 

(1,)  the  rector;  (2,)  the  conrector,  (subrector,  prorector;)  (3,)  the  col- 
lega  III.,  called  Tertius;  (4,)  collcga  IV.,  called  Quartus;  (5,)  coUega  V., 
or  Quintus ;  (6,)  the  mathcmaticus ;  (7,)  the  teacher  of  religion.  (All 
these  teachers  are  called  professors  in  Meissen,  in  Grimma,  and  in  all  gym- 
nasia of  Southern  Germany ;)  (8,)  the  teacher  of  French ;  (9,)  the  Col- 
laborator or  Adjunctus.  In  schools  with  many  pupils  or  more  classes  the 
number  of  Adjunct!  is  increased  ad  libitum.*  The  number  of  students 
varies  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  three  hundred. 

scribed  in  the  gymnasia,  with  only  four  prescribed  (not  optional)  studies,  viz.,  Latin, 
Greek,  history,  (with  geograpliy,)  and  mathematics,  which  should  be  the  only  subjects 
of  examination  ;  further,  that  all  these  branches  should  be  taught  in  the  lower  classes  by 
the  "  Ordinaries"  of  each  claims,  and  likewise  in  the  higher  classes,  but  these,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  mathematics;  finally,  that  opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  learn  the  modern  Ian. 
guages,  but  at  the  option  of  the  parents. 
*  The  gYmnasium  in  Stuttgart,  (Wurtcmburg,)  with  five  hundred  pupils,  has  ten  clasMS, 
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In  calling  the  gymnasia  by  an  American  name,  the  American  travelers 
do  not  agree :  some  compare  them  with  their  colleges ;  others  call  them 
grammar  schools,  probably  with  the  old  meaning  of  the  term,  as  corres- 
ponding to  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  in  New  Haven,  etc ;  and  Bos- 
tonians  are  reminded  of  their  Latin  High  School  Now,  taking  all  es- 
sential points  into  consideration,  it  will  be  found  that  our  upper  gymna- 
sium with  students  firom  fourteen  to  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  age 
corresponds  to  the  American  college,  and  that  only  the  senior  year  in 
those  colleges  where  the  study  of  classics  is  considered  as  having  been 
completed  in  the  junior  class,  (as  in  Amherst  and  others,)  and  entirely  su- 
perseded by  philosophical  and  scientific  studies,  can  be  compared  with 
the  propaedeutical  or  philosophical  course  of  a  first  year  of  university 
life,  (as  that  course  should  be,  though  it  is  generally  very  incomplete.) 
The  senior  year  corresponds  better  to  the  intermediate  philosophical 
course  in  a  Southern  German  ^Myceum"  or  *^  philosophical  institution.'' 
The  latter,  however,  are  rather  rare  even  there,  and  do  not  exist  at  all  in 
Northern  Germany.  But  in  fact  that  difference  with  regard  to  the  senior 
class  is  merely  negative,  since  the  classics  are  no  longer  taught  there, 
though  not  previously  pursued  to  the  point  to  which  our  Prima  aspires ; 
and  since  the  sciences,  which  are  more  slighted  here,  as  a  general  thing, 
are  thought  there  of  paramount  importance.  Some  sciences,  as  natural 
philosophy,  are  taught  here  in  all  gymnasia ;  others,  as  mental  philosophy, 
the  encyclopaedical  elements  of  philosophy,  etc.,  in  most  gymnasia  of 
Germany,  (Prussia,  Wurtemburg,  etc.)  But  that  falling  off  of  classical 
studies  in  the  senior  class,  (a  review  of  the  last  term  is  a  mere  refresher 
of  memory,)  spoils  the  classical  character  of  the  American  colleges,  and, 
since  the  three  lower  classes  are  devoted  to  classics,  spoils  the  very  pro- 
gress and  advance  of  those  studies ;  for,  the  last  year  of  the  course  im- 
presses its  stamp  on  the  whole ;  and  the  freshmen  are  looking  up  to  the 
seniors  as  to  so  many  of  their  own  school,  who  have  fortunately  done 
with  the  childish  work  of  studying  Greek  grammar  and  making  Latin 
translations.  Unless  the  classical  studies  are  really  considered  as  fin- 
ished before,  (but  no  American  professor  of  my  acquaintance  would  say 
that,)  the  time  for  other,  perhaps  not  less  necessary,  and  even  more  prac- 
tical, studies,  should  not  be  gained  by  doing  away  with  the  classics,  but 
rather  by  increasing  the  number  of  daily  recitations  in  all  classes  from 
three  to  four.  Still,  I  may  be  mistaken.  The  chief  point  which  consti- 
tutes the  similarity  of  these  schools  is,  that  they  prepare  for  professional 
studies,  by  giving  a  general  schoUrlike  education,  by  which,  e.gr.y  law- 
yers and  physicians,  in  spite  of  their  very  different  career,  recognize  each 
other  still  as  "  scholars."  The  difference  lies  in  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion,— here  more  teaching,  there  more  reciting ;  in  the  mode  of  transfer 

(and,  on  accoaiit  of  the  overplus,  u  many  parallel  classes ;  in  all  twenty,)  four  of  which  con- 
stitute (he  upper  gymnasium,  (130)  pupils  for  students  above  fourteen  years ;  three  the  middle, 
(170.)  and  three  the  lower,  (200.)  1.  class,  twenty-four  hour  lessons ;  II.  26,  etc.  In  the  upper 
^mnasium  there  are,  besides  the  rector,  seven  professors  and  three  teachers ;  in  the  middle 
and  lower,  sixteen  teachers.  The  Frederic  Wiihelm's  gymnasium  in  Berlin  has,  at  present, 
600  pupils  in  twelve  partly  parallel  clamtM. 
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through  classes,  which  is  there  by  annaal  courses,  here,  in  general,  hj  a 
greater  regard  for  proficiency ;  and  in  the  number  of  lessons, — there 
eighteen  a  week,  here,  on  the  average,  twenty-eight  to  thirfy. 

An  **  Actus''  closes  the  career  of  a  gymnasiast  who  has  passed  his  ctbi- 
turunten  or  fnatvri tote-examination.  That  actus  resembles,  in  aU 
chief  points,  (orations,  poems,  etc.,)  the  commencement  of  an  American 
college,  without  being,  though,  of  such  social  importance  or  pretension. 
We  know  that  there  are  no  "  graduating  classes,"  (sometimes  only  six 
graduates  in  a  gymnasium  of  one  hundred,  and  seventeen  in  one  of  four 
hundred,)  and,  it  will  be  silently  understood,  that  there  are  no  ^^  debating 
dubs,"  nor  "  literary  societies,"  of  the  American  kind,  which  prolong 
their  life  even  beyond  their  college  time,  by  annual  feasts,  interesting 
catalogues,  etc.  But  with  us,  the  university  life,  in  consequence  of 
its  liberty,  so  much  of  which  is  never  enjoyed  before  nor  afterward,  ab- 
sorbs all  the  interest  of  a  student's  career ;  and  all  trace  their  general 
knowledge  back  only  to  these  schools. 

2.  The  University.  A  German  university  in  its  striking  peculiarity,  is 
too  well  known  abroad,  to  require  any  further  explanation.  Let  me  re- 
peat here,  in  a  few  words,  that  it  is  a  professional  institution  in  four 
*' faculties ;"  the  theological,  juridical,  medical,  and  *^  philosophical," 
(comprising  all  professors  of  mathematics  natural  sciences,  classical  lite- 
rature, history,  etc.) 

Saxony  has,  at  present,  only  one  university,  that  in  Leipzig.  In  1815 
the  greater  part  of  Saxony,  viz.,  the  electoral  district  of  Wittenberg,  to 
which  the  name  and  dignity  of  *^  duchy  and  electorate  of  Saxony"  had 
been  transferred  from  the  North,  (Brunswick,  Hanover,)  was  lost  to  Prus- 
sia, and  became  part  of  Saxony.  Before  that  year,  it  had  two  universi- 
ties, in  Leipzig  and  Wittenberg.  By  that  change,  the  latter  university, 
well  known  through  Luther  and  Melancthon,  was  abolished  and  joined 
with  the  university  of  Halle. 

The  university  of  Leipzig,  founded  1409,  by  a  general  departure  of  the 
Northern  German  professors  and  students  from  Prague,  in  consequence  of 
quarrels  with  the  Czechs  or  Slavonic  Bohemians, — ^has,  at  this  moment 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  students  and  one  hundred  and  eight  teachers. 
Of  the  students,  six  hundred  and  eighteen  are  natives  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  eight  teachers,  forty-four  are  "  ordi- 
nary" professors,  thirty-eight  "  extraordinary"  professors,  and  twenty- 
six  ^^  privat-docenten,^^  or  licensed  university  teachers,  without  pay  or 
titie. 

The  "  ordinary"  professors,  who  have  an  endowed  professorship,  form 
the  corporation  of  the  university,  and  are  the  only  members  of  their  re- 
spective faculty,  and  of  the  senate,  headed  by  a  rector  annually  elected, 
who,  in  his  judicial  quality,  (for  the  university  enjoys,  in  all  disciplinary 
cases,  exemption  fi*om  the  police  and  common  courts,)  is  assisted  by  a 
university  judge,  with  one  or  more  clerks.  All  the  other  affiiirs  arc  de- 
cided by  the  senate,  with  the  rector,  or,  if  they  concern  a  single  faculty, 
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by  the  latter,  with  a  dean  at  its  head.    The  university  posseBses  seTeral 
large  estates  about  Leipzig. 

The  appointment  of  an  ordinary  professor  is  effected  by  the  nomina- 
tion of  three  candidates  by  the  proper  &culty,  and  by  the  selection  of 
one  of  them  by  the  ministry  of  worship  and  public  education.  The  ex- 
traordinary professors  have  only  the  title  without  an  established  profess- 
orship, and  are  promoted  to  that  dignity,  generally  from  among  the  ^^pri- 
vat-doeenten  ;''  and  are  paid  by  the  ministry.  If  the  latter  wishes  to 
honor  a  professor  or  teacher  still  more,  without  being  able  to  give  hun 
one  of  the  existing  professorships,  it  may  make  him  an  ordinary  honarar' 
pro/etstn';  and  of  such,  there  are,  at  present,  four  in  Leipzig. 

The  pay  varies  very  much  according  to  the  endowment,  and  to  the 
emoluments  emanating  from  secondary  offices  or  sinecures,  joined  with 
an  ordinary  professorship  generally  by  seniority,  (e.  g.,  canonries  of 
nominal,  formerly  actual,  chapters,)  to  say  nothing  of  the  lecture  fees, 
which  are  of  some  importance  only  in  the  juridical  and  medical  faculties^ 
Thus  it  happened  at  one  time,  that  a  young  ordinary  professor  had  but 
six  hundred  thalers,  whilst  another  extraordinary  professor  of  the  same 
faculty  had  double  the  income.  The  latter  was  professor  of  archaeology, 
for  which  no  professorship  exists,  and  before  he  was  called  to  Leipzig, 
professor  of  the  gymnasium  in  Meissen,  with  a  good  salary.  Of  course 
he  would  not  be  got  for  that  place  without  a  similar  or  increased  pay. 
The  former  had  made  the  usual  career  from  the  ^'privat-docenf'  up  to  his 
badly  endowed  professorship.  Most  P.  P.  0.,  i  e.,  pro/essores  jmblici  or- 
dinarii  have  an  income  of  from  one  thousand  to  three  thousand  thalers 
and  upward  in  single  cases.  As  to  the  P.  K,  (profesioreg  extraordina^ 
rii,)  their  pay  depends  on  the  good  will  of  the  ministry  at  the  time  of 
their  appointment,  and  at  any  time  concerning  its  increase.  A  diminu" 
tion  of  a  once  fixed  salary  is  impossible  in  Germany. 

The  pritat-doeenten  have  no  fixed  pay.    Their  income  depends  on 

*  their  lecture  fees,  and,  in  many  cases,  on  what  the  ministry  grants  them 

'  by  way  of  gratuity,  scarcely  refused  another  year,  if  once  granted,  but 

always  as  a  free  gift,  and  probably  always  on  application.    Besides,  each 

faculty  has  to  bestow  one  or  more  temporary  scholarships,  which  may 

sufficiently  help  one  or  another  during  his  probation  time. 

Still,  the  poor  and  unlucky  may  get  a  living  by  writing,  (or  even  read- 
ing proof  sheets,)  all  of  them  being  talented,  learned  men,  and  devoted 
to  their  particular  study. 

I  have  left  out  the  fencing  and  riding  masters,  &c.,  but  there  is  no  differ- 
ence, all  of  them  announcing  their  two  or  three  different  courses  of  lec- 
tures,— generally  on  "  four  days"  or  "  two  days,"  commonly  Wednes* 
day  and  Saturday,  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester ;  and  giving  them 
to  any  number  of  students  from  three  to  three  hundred.  A  very  few 
courses  are  entire  failures ;  because  no  students  are  found,  or  not  so 
many  as  the  professor  would  consider  sufficient  for  going  on.  Every 
teacher  of  the  university  is  obliged  to  announce  and  give,  except  in 
the  just  mentioned  case,  one  "  public"  i  e.,  gratuitous  course  of  lee- 
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tures,  but  for  the  other  or  others,  on  a  different  subject  of  his  branch,  he 
may  require  any  pay  he  likes, — ^generally  very  low,  four  to  ten  thalers  a 
semester. 

G.  Hermann,  now  deceased,  gave,  year  after  year,  two  courses  of  lec- 
tures in  the  semester,  the  public  and  gratuitous  one,  in  which  he  lectured 
on  an  author,  on  four  days,  i  e.,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day ;  and  a  ^^  private"  one,  but  not  less  public,  for  a  small  pay,  on  a  par- 
ticular branch  of  philology,  e.  g.,  Greek  syntaxes,  metrics,  mythology, 
etc.,  on  "  two  days,"  all  from  eleven  to  twelve  o'clock,  in  the  same  lecture 
room.  Besides  this  one  hour  a  day,  he  directed,  on  three  evenings,  for 
one  to  two  hours,  in  the  same  room,  the  exercises  of  his  Greek  Society, 
once  a  week,  and  of  the  Royal  Philological  Seminary  twice,  (but  on  one 
day,  by  Prof.  R.  Klotz,  as  his  deputy.) 

Only  such  practical  exercises  in  society,  seminaries,  hospitals,  labora- 
tories, etc.,  bring  the  student  into  nearer  connection  with  the  professor; 
all  other  teaching  is  solely  performed  by  lectures ;  so  that  the  professor 
must  certify  the  attendance  more  from  the  paper,  on  which  the  student 
at  the  first  lecture,  signs  his  name,  than  from  actual  knowledge.  The 
admission  to  such  literary  societies  is,  to  one  easy,  and  to  another  more 
difficult  In  Hermann's  Greek  Society,  (for  debating  in  Latin  on  a  criti- 
cal treatise  written  by  a  member  in  succession,  and  a  few  days  before  de- 
livered to  Hermann,)  there  were,  in  my  time,  not  more  than  eight  mem- 
bers, and  in  one  year  but  one  was  admitted.  The  access  to  the  Royal 
Philological  Seminary,  (for  Latin  explanation  of  some  Greek  or  Latin  au- 
thors, by  each  of  the  members  in  succession,  and  then  debating  on  it  by 
the  rest ;  Hermann  deciding  all  doubtful  questions,  or,  in  Latin,  Elotz,) 
was,  perhaps,  somewhat  easier.  The  admissions  depended  on  the  accept- 
ance of  a  philological  treatise ;  for  the  Greek  Society,  by  Hermann,  for 
the  Seminary,  by  Hermann  and  Elotz,  the  latter  being  then  adjunct 

The  life  of  a  German  student  in  the  university  is  well  known  to  be 
that  of  a  free  man.  Hence  it  varies  in  moral  and  all  other  respects  as^ 
much  and  more,  than  that  of  any  free  community.  He  may  attend  any 
lectures  he  pleases,  and,  if  he  is  bound  to  certify  the  attendance  of  some 
obligatory  lectures,  he  may  attend  once  for  signing  his  name  and  paying, 
should  it  be  a  private  lecture.  So  far  all  is  arbitrary.  But  one  thing  re- 
mains that  influences  a  student's  life  more  or  less  from  the  first  moment, 
viz.,  the  examination  which  awaits  him  at  the  end  of  his  professional 
'*  studies,"  if  he  wishes  to  make  a  public  use  of  them.  Still,  if  by  sing- 
ing, drinking,  fencing,  or  fighting,  he  has  lost  his  time,  but  not  his  ener- 
gy of  mind,  he  may  make  up  a  good  deal  in  the  last  year,  and  learn  by 
heart,  (in  "  repetitoriums"  kept  by  practical  teachers,)  what  he  ought  to 
have  studied.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  well  known,  that  Germany  has 
**  hard"  students  then  and  during  life.  Such  continue  their  general  edu- 
cation by  attending,  in  the  first  year,  philosophical  or  philological  and 
historical  lectures  besides  their  professional  studies,  and  they  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  hearing  and  learning  what  they  heard,  but  they  dare  to  think 
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by  themselves  and  striTe  to  join,  as  soon  as  a  foundation  is  laid,  a  litera- 
ry or  scientific  society,  to  give  vent  to  their  rising  ideas. 

Those  who  intend  to  pursue  an  academical  career,  continue  their  pri- 
vate studies,  after  they  have  passed  the  examination,  in  Leipzig  or  else- 
where, until  they  consider  themselves  prepared  for  shewing  the  result  of 
their  researches.  Then  they  apply  to  the  dean  of  the  respective  faculty, 
presenting,  besides  other  certificates,  a  treatise  on  any  subject  of  their 
profession  they  choose,  but  mentioning  at  the  same  time  the  partic- 
ular branches  on  which  they  intend  to  lecture.  This  being  approved 
by  the  faculty,  especially  by  such  professors  as  are  concerned,  se- 
lected for  that  purpose,  he  is  admitted,  or  may  be  considered  so,  though 
he  has  still  to  defend  publicly  his  thesis,  now  printed,  against  the  attacks 
of  the  assembled  professors  of  the  faculty,  in  presence  of  many  students 
and  other  interested  persons ;  and,  at  another  time,  he  has  to  give  a  trial 
lecture.  Many  a  one  has  found  it  hard  work  to  get  in,  and  then  has 
waited  a  long  time  for  a  professorship.  Hence  the  saying :  Lipna  vult 
expectariy — (Leipsic  chooses  to  be  waited  for.)  But  it  must  be  mentioned, 
that  with  regard  to  professors  there  is  no  boundary  line  within  Germany, 
and  that  many  a  slighted  ^^ privat-docent^^^  with  a  poor  chance  in  his  na- 
tive country,  was  suddenly  called  from  one  end  of  Germany  to  an  ordi- 
nary professorship  at  the  other  end.  Thus  the  noble  set  of  scholars, 
who  adorn  the  university  of  Berlin  are,  most  of  them,  not  natives  of 
Prussia,  but  called  there  from  other  universities  by  the  choice  and  well 
applied  mupificence  of  the  king. 

Others,  preparing  for  practical  life,  go  a  different  way  after  their  exam- 
ination. Theologians,  now  called  candidates  of  divinity,  have  to  wait 
two  years,  generally  spent  in  teaching,  before  they  can  apply  to  the 
"  State"  examination  in  Dresden,  in  order  to  become  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  That  being  passed,  he  is  fit  for  accepting  a  parish,  if  a  "  pat- 
ron*' should  choose  him,  or  for  waiting  ten  years,  if  he  expects  a  place 
from  the  government  AH  this  time  is  commonly  employed  with  teach 
ing  in  schools  or  families. 

Candidates  of  the  law  and  notaries,  for  such  they  are  made  by  the  ex- 
amination in  Leipzig,  have  to  pass  likewise,  after  about  two  years,  spent 
generally  in  the  office  of  a  lawyer,  another  examination,  if  they  wish  to 
be  "advocates,"  by  presenting  their  ^^specimina"  i  e.,  a  practical  exer- 
cise on  a  lawsuit  with  a  proper  verdict  After  the  approbation  of  this 
composition,  they  have  a  right  to  be  made  advocates  as  soon  as  their  turn 
comes.  In  the  mean  time,  year  after  year,  they  may  work  as  lawyers, 
but  with  the  signature  of  an  "advocate."  Such  as  wish  to  follow  an 
official  career,  begin  as  "  accessists,"  i  e.,  as  unpaid  assistants  in  a  public 
office,  until  they  get  a  preferment  of  any  kind. 

Students  of  the  medical,  and  of  the  philosophical  faculties,  (teaching,) 
are,  after  their  university  examination,  prepared  and  ready  for  practice. 
But  the  former  have,  about  the  same  time,  to  present  a  medical  thesis,  and  to 
defend  it  publicly,  for  obtaining  the  degree  of  "  doctor."  Such  of  the  phi- 
losophical and  other  faculties  as  wish  the  same  degree,  have,  of  course,  to 
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pass,  at  any  time  they  please,  a  different  examination,  or  a  public  dispu* 
tation  for  this  one  purpose.  Only  the  title  of  **  doctor  of  theology"  is  al- 
most exclusirely  honorary,  and  bestowed  on  the  high  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  or  first-rate  scholars  in  divinity.  Also,  in  other  fiiculties,  honor- 
ary degrees  are  usual.  I  must  repeat  here,  what  I  stated  at  some  other 
place,  that  we  have  a  large  number  of  physicians  without  the  title  of  doc- 
tor, (given  only  by  courtesy,)  viz.,  all  surgeons  in  and  out  of  the  army, 
and  the  *^  m^dieincB  practicos,^  as  they  are  called,  who  have  passed  their 
examination  in  the  surgical  college  at  Dresden.  On  the  other  hand,  % 
good  scholar  in  medicine  may  be  M.  D.,  if  he  has  received  the  title  for  a 
treatise  from  another  university,  but  without  the  right  of  practicing  in 
Saxony,  unless  he  has  acquired  the  right  and  the  title  by  examination  and 
disputation  in  Leipzig. 

Here  the  mining  academy,  etc.,  and  the  polytechnical  school,  all  spoken 
of  before,  might  be  mentioned  as  of  a  similar  rank  with  the  university. 
That  the  higher  department  of  the  polytechnic  school  aspires  to  the 
grade  of  a  technical  university  is  easily  understood  and  externally  im- 
pressed by  having  a  matuHUitii-ejiaminatien^  at  the  end  of  the  lower 
section,  for  such  as  wish  to  enter  the  higher.  But  I  could  not  well  sepa- 
rate it  from  the  industrial  school,  and  the  latter  scarcely  from  the  VoUe^' 
8chulen  of  a  higher  grade.  The  same  applies  to  the  various  academies 
already  treated  of 
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m.  DENISON  OLMSTED. 


Denison  Olmbtbd,  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  special  institu- 
tiona  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  nearly  fifty  years  a  successful  teacher,  and  promoter  of  educa- 
tion and  science,  was  born  in  East  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on  the  18th 
of  June,  1791.  Having  lost  his  father  in  very  early  life,  his  educi^ 
tion  devolved,  from  the  first,  on  his  surviving  parent,  who  will  long 
be  remembered  by  those  who  knew  her,  for  her  native  strength  of 
mind,  her  soundness  of  judgment,  and  her  uncommon  piety  and 
benevolence.  He  was  early  trained  to  those  habits  of  order,  dili- 
gence, and  perseverance,  for  which  he  has  been  so  much  distinguished 
throughout  life.  About  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  placed  in  a 
country  store  with  a  view  to  the  mercantile  profession ;  but  he  soon 
showed  so  strong  a  taste  for  science  and  literature,  as  to  convince  his 
associates  that  he  was  destined  to  higher  employments.  Even  at  this 
early  period  he  became  an  earnest  student  of  English  literature,  and 
made  very  considerable  advances  in  the  elementary  mathematics. 
Nothing  could  satisfy  such  a  mind  but  the  highest  advantages  for 
education ;  and,  with  the  reluctant  consent  of  his  guardian,  he  re- 
solved, at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  prepare  himself  for  admission  to 
Yale  College.  He  accordingly  commenced  his  studies  in  the  year 
1807 ;  and,  with  a  view  to  husbanding  his  limited  means,  he  under- 
took the  care  of  a  public  district  school.  He  thus  gained  those 
practical  views  of  teaching,  and  that  acquaintance  with  the  youthful 
mind  in  its  early  development,  which  have  made  him  eminently  qual- 
ified to  prepare  text-books  in  the  simplest  rudiments,  as  well  as  in  the 
higher  departments  of  science,  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  general  education  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Olmsted  entered  Yale  College  in  1809,  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Dwight,  then  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers  and  the  hight 
of  his  distinguished  reputation.  He  at  once  took  rank  among  the 
best  scholars  of  his  class — a  class  distinguished  for  the  eminent  men 
it  produced — ^and  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of  the  institu- 
tion in  the  autumn  of  1613,  when  he' delivered  an  oration  on  the 
'^Causes  of  Intellectual  Greatness."  He  immediately  resumed  his 
favorite  employment  of  teaching ;  and  for  two  years  had  the  charge 
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of  a  select  school  in  New  London,  Connecticut,  where  he  waa  emi- 
nently successful  both  in  discipline  and  instruction. 

In  1815,  he  was  chosen  to  the  tutorship  in  Yale  College — a  labo- 
rious and  responsible  office,  which  he  filled,  with  great  acceptance  to 
his  pupils  and  the  faculty,  for  two  years,  when  he  accepted  the 
appointment  of  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  remaining  at  Yale  the  following  year,  as  a  private  pupil  of 
Professor  Silliman.  There,  associated  with  President  Caldwell,  Pro- 
fessor Elisha  Mitchell,  Prof.  Ethan  A.  Andrews,  and  Professor  William 
Hooper,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  university  take  an  eleva- 
ted rank  among  the  higher  seminaries  of  the  country.  During  his  con- 
nection with  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  he  commenced,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  legislature,  a  geological  survey  of  that  state,  which 
was  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  in  this  country. 

In  1825,  Professor  Olmsted  was  called  to  the  chair  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  in  Yale  College,  which  had  been  filled  with 
eminent  success  by  his  classmate.  Professor  Fisher,  who  perished  in 
the  Albion,  on  his  outward  voyage  to  Europe  for  scientific  improve- 
ment, in  1 822 ;  and  afterward  by  Professor  Dutton.  The  duties  of 
the  two  professorships  were  discharged  by  him  until  1835,  when  he 
resigned  the  chair  of  mathematics  to  Professor  Anthony  D.  Stanley, 
whose  genius  and  attainments  in  these  studies  he  had  helped  to  foster 
and  mature. 

Professor  Olmsted  is  the  author  of  several  text-books,  originally 
prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  his  own  college  classes,  but  which 
have  taken  their  place  among  the  standard  works  of  the  country. 
His  ''''Natural  Philosophy'*'*  appeared  in  1831,  and  w^as  followed 
within  a  year  by  the  ^^ School  Philosophy^^  adapted  to  academies  and 
high  schools ;  both  have  had,  and  still  have,  a  wide  circulation — the 
latter  having  passed  through  nearly  one  hundred  editions.  In  1839,  he 
published  ^^ Astronomy*'*  for  college  classes,  which  was  followed  by  a  com- 
pendium under  the  title  of  ^^ School  Astronomy.*^  In  1842,  appeared 
his  ''^Rudiments  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy ^^  adapted  to 
pupils  in  elementary  schools,  both  public  and  private.  This  little 
work  has  passed  through  fifty  editions,  and  has  been  printed  in 
raised  letters  for  the  use  of  institutions  for  the  blind,  having  been 
selected  by  Dr.  Howe  for  its  clear,  accurate,  comprehensive  presenta- 
tion of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  sciences  of  which  it  treats. 
His  ^Letters  on  Astronomy'*^  was  prepared  as  a  reading-book  for 
the  School  Library,  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education.  It  has  been  used  extensively  and  as  a 
text-book,  especially  in  female  seminaries.     Professor  Olmsted  brings 
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to  his  preparation  of  textrbooks  a  full  and  &miliar  acquaintaiice  with 
the  subjects  treated,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  successful  methods 
of  teaching  the  same.  ^ 

Professor  Olmsted  deserves  honorable  mention  in  the  history  of 
popular  education  in  the  United  States,  for  his  early  and  continued 
advocacy  and  labors  in  behalf  of  improvement  in  elementary  schools. 
In  an  oration  delivered  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, in  1816,  on  taking  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  he  took  for  his 
subject,  ^^7%e  State  of  Education  in  Connecticut.'^  In  {his  address  he 
pointed  out  **  the  ignorance  and  incompetency  of  schoolmasters "  as 
the  primary  cause  of  the  low  condition  of  the  common  schools,  and 
appealed  to  public  and  private  liberality  to  establish  and  support  insti- 
tutions of  a  higher  grade,  where  a  better  class  of  teachers  might  be 
trained  for  the  lower  schools.  To  meet  a  great  evil  by  a  special  rem- 
edy, and  at  the  same  time  advance  the  condition  of  popular  educa- 
tion generally,  he  had  already  projected  the  plan  of  ^An  Academy 
for  Schoolmasters.*^  We  have  before  us  a  communication  of  his, 
in  which  he  specifies  the  steps  by  which  he  was  led  to  his  concep- 
tion of  such  a  seminary. 

'*  My  eoarse  as  a  teacher  began  with  a  small  district  school,  when  I  was  seven> 
teen  years  of  age,  and  while  fitting  for  college.  I  had  there  a  fall  opportunity  to 
become  aoqoainted  with  the  state  of  education  as  it  then  existed  in  onr  village 
schools.  On  leaving  college,  in  1813, 1  resumed  the  profession  of  teacher  (which 
I  have  foHowed  ever  since,)  by  taking  charge  of  Union  School,  at  New  London. 
This  was  a  select  school,  supported  by  a  few  of  the  first  families  of  the  place,  who 
desired  to  obtain  for  their  sons  a  superior  training  for  business  or  for  college,  ac- 
cording to  Uieir  destination  in  life.  It  had  been  continued  for  several  generations, 
and  had  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  a  series  of  eminent  teachers,  among  whom 
were  the  celebrated  Nathan  Hale,  Hon.  Jacob  B.  Gnrley,£benezer  Learned,  Bsq., 
Doctor  Jonathan  Knight,  of  the  medical  department  in  Yale  College,  and  Prof. 
Sienezer  Kellogg,  of  Williams  College.  The  proprietors,  desiring  to  have  their  sons 
educated  exclusively  in  that  school,  after  leaving  the  rudimentary  female  schools, 
introduoed  them  at  the  early  age  of  eight  or  nine  years,  and  kept  them  there  until 
they  went  to  business  or  to  college.  The  number  was  limited  to  thirty,  but  the 
variety  of  age,  and  the  different  professions  in  life  for  which  they  were  destined, 
ooeasioned  an  unusual  range  of  studies.  Some  were  in  the  spelling  book;  some 
in  English  grammar  and  geography ;  some  in  the  languages,  from  Latin  gram- 
mar to  Virgil's  Georgies  and  Xenophon*s  Anabasis ;  and  some  in  different  branches 
of  mathematics,  fh)m  simple  arithmetic  to  algebra,  surveying,  and  naTigation. 
It  required  the  most  exact  order  and  method  to  complete  the  round  of  recitations 
in  half  a  day,  and  secure,  for  the  whole  school,  half  an  hour  for  penmanship  at 
the  dose  of  the  forenoon,  and  half  an  hour  for  reading  at  the  close  of  the  after- 
noon. 

I  had  here  full  opportunity  of  comparing  the  effect  of  different  courses  of  study 
upon  lads  of  similar  age,  and  soon  discovered  a  marked  diflference,  in  intelligence 
and  capacity,  between  those  who  were  studying  the  languages  and  mathematics 
preparatory  to  entering  college,  and  devoted  only  a  small  portion  of  erery  day  to 
the  common  mdimentB,  as  English  grammar,  geography,  reading,  writing,  and 
spelling,  and  those  who  spent  all  their  time  in  those  elementary  studies.  I  was 
surprind  to  find  that  the  former  excelled  the  latter  even  in  a  knowledge  of  these 
very  studies ;  they  read  better,  spelt  better,  wrote  better,  and  were  better  versed 
in  grammar  and  geography.  One  inference  I  drew  firom  this  observation  was, 
that  an  extended  coarse  of  stadies,  proceeding  tar  beyond  the  simple  rudiments  of 
24 
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an  English  education,  is  not  inconaistent  with  acquiring  a  good  knowledge  of 
those  rudiments,  but  is  highly  favorable  to  it ;  since,  on  account  of  the  superior 
capacity  developed  by  the  higher  branches  of  study,  the  rudiments  may  be  better 
'learned  in  less  time ;  and  a  second  inference  was,  that  nothing  was  wanted  in 
order  to  raise  all  our  common  schools  to  a  fiir  higher  level,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
elements  of  English  literature,  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  oi  the  mathematics^ 
but  competent  teachers  and  the  necessary  books. 

I  was  hence  led  to  the  idea  of  a  ^  Seminary  for  Schoolmasters,'  to  be  established 
at  the  expense  of  the  state ;  where  the  instruction,  at  least,  should  be  gratuitous. 
It  was  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  principal  and  an  assistant ;  the  principal  to  be 
a  man  of  liberal  education,  of  a  high  order  of  talent,  and  an  experienced  and  suc- 
cessful teacher.  The  assistant  was  to  be  well  versed  in  the  EngUsh  branches  of 
education,  at  lefist.  The  course  of  study  was  to  occupy  from  one  to  two  years,  and 
candidates  were  to  be  admitted  only  after  an  approved  examination.  The  pupils 
were  to  study  and  recite  whatever  they  were  themselves  an;erward  to  teach,  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  those  subjects,  and  partly 
of  learning  from  the  methods  adopted  by  the  principal  the  best  modes  of  teaching. 
It  was  supposed  that  only  a  small  portion  of  time  would  be  required  to  be  spent 
upon  the  simple  rudiments,  but  that  the  greater  part  might  be  devoted  to  English 
grammar  and  geography,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  such  works  as  Blair -s 
Rhetoric ;  studies  adapted  to  improve  the  taste,  and  make  correct  and  accomplished 
writers.  Ample  instructions  also  were  to  be  given  by  the  principal  on  the  organi- 
zation and  government  of  a  school. 

A  class  of  sixty  pupils,  sent  out  from  the  seminary  every  year,  would  in  ten 
years  furnish  to  the  village  schools  a  body  of  able  tcachera,  who  would  raise  the 
standard  of  education  in  the  common  schools  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  ^academies,' 
which  were  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  state,  being  designed  to  afford  to 
the  few  who  could  bear  the  expense,  opportunities  for  learning  those  higher 
branches  of  an  English  education,  which  were  not  attempted  at  the  common 
schools.  Few  of  the  whole  numbei'  of  children,  however,  enjoyed  these  superior 
advantages ;  but  the  greater  part  finished  their  education  at  the  village  schools, 
witli  nothing  more  than  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic.  Not 
oven  grammar  and  geography  were  at  that  time  t'lught  in  the  common  schools. 

There  was  one  very  encouraging  feature  in  my  plan.  No  sooner  would  this 
superior  order  of  schoolmasters  commence  their  labi>rs,  than  the  schools  them- 
selves would  begin  to  furnish  teaehera  of  a  higher  order.  The  sch(X)lmaster8 
previously  employed,  were  for  the  most  part  such  as  had  recdved  all  their  educa- 
tion at  the  common  schools,  and  could  only  perpetuate  the  meager  system  of  beg- 
garly elements  which  they  had  learned ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  schools,  trained 
in  a  more  extended  course  of  studies,  would  produce  teachers  of  a  corresponding 
character.  Therefore,  if  we  could  once  start  the  machine,  it  would  go  on  by  its 
own  momentum. 

At  the  commencement  at  Yale  College,  in  1816,  when  I  took  my  master's 
degree,  I  brought  the  outlines  of  this  plan  before  the  audience,  in  an  oration  on 
the  *  State  of  lidueation  in  Connecticut.'  I  was  then  a  tutor  in  the  college,  and 
zealously  engaged  in  instructing  a  class ;  but  1  did  not  loses'ghtof  this  (iivorite  idta 
of  an  '  Academy  for  Schoolmasters.'  I  also  laid  out  a  sehonie  for  an  extended 
course  of  newspaper  essays,  which  would  fully  bring  th;' subject  before  the  public, 
and  took  every  oppcirtunity  to  present  the  plan  to  individuals  of  eminence,  who 
were  likely  to  feel  interested  in  the  improvement  of  our  common  8ch<x»ls,  or  who 
had  influence  in  the  public  councils.  Should  the  proposed  essays  have  the  desired 
effect  of  arousing  public  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  plan,  I  next  intended 
to  endeavor  to  have  it  brought  before  the  legislature,  with  the  view  of  securing 
means  for  carrying  it  into  immediate  execution. 

At  that  moment  I  unexpectedly  received  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry in  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  question  was  submitted  to  my 
friends,  whether  I  should  aeeept  the  invitation,  or  remain  here  and  endeavor  to 
carry  out  my  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  '  Seminary  for  Schoolniastere.'  The 
slender  prospect  of  interesting  the  community  in  the  scheme,  and  the  extreme 
backwardness  of  our  legislature  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion, in  any  other  manner  than  that  to  which  the  school  fund  was  exclusively 
devoted,  led  me  to  yield,  though  very  reluctantly,  to  the  a  Ivice  of  my  friends,  and 
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aooept  the  appointment  from  abroad.  I  hod  lees  occasion  to  regret  this  decision, 
since  the  idea  of  normal  schools  was  shortly  afterward  conceived  by  the  Hev. 
Thomas  H.  GaJlaudet,  James  G.  Garter,  Esq.,  Grovemor  Dewitt  Clinton,  and  others, 
and  brought  before  the  public  by  them  under  oiroomstanoes  so  much  more  favorable 
than  I  coold  have  commanded,  had  I  remained  to  prosecate  my  fisivorite  enter- 
prise." 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools 
for  Connecticut  in  1840,  Prof.  Olmsted,  in  drafting  the  annual  Ileport 
of  the  Board  to  the  Legislature,  thus  returns  to  the  subject  which 
first  arrested  his  attention  twenty-five  years  before. 

Wherever  normal  schools  have  been  established  and  ably  snstained,  the  experi- 
ment has  uniformly  resulted  in  supplying  teachers  of  a  superior  order.  As  in 
every  other  art  whose  principles  are  reduced  to  rule,  and  matured  into  a  system, 
the  learner  is  not  limited  to  the  slow  and  scanty  results  of  his  single,  unaided  ex- 
perience, but  is  oi  once  enriched  with  the  accumulated  treasures  of  all  who  have 
labored  in  the  same  mine  before  him.  Without  such  an  opportunity,  he  may  be 
compared  to  the  medical  practitioner,  who  commences  his  labors  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  settled  principles  of  his  art,  but  expects  to  acquire  his  knowledge 
of  his  profession  in  the  course  of  his  practice.  If  it  is  plain  that  the  physician 
needs,  at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  that  knowledge  of  ^e  healing  art 
which  contains  the  embodied  experience  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him,  and 
carried  his  profession  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence,  no  less  does  the  in- 
structor of  a  school  need  the  wisdom  of  his  predecessors  to  guide  him,  at  his  first 
setting  out ;  nor  can  he  any  better  afford  to  wt|,it  for  the  slow  returns  of  his  own 
experience.  Indeed,  there  is,  in  the  ease  of  the  young  teacher,  a  peculiar  need  of 
this  wisdom  in  advance,  since  the  employment  is  not  usually  a  business  for  life, 
but  only  of  a  few  years  at  furthest, — a  period  in  itself  too  short  to  gain  much  of 
the  wisdom  of  experience,  and  terminated  almost  as  soon  as  such  wisdom  begins 
to  be  acquired. 

The  employment  of  female  teachers  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  has  hith- 
erto been  done,  deserves  much  consideration  from  the  friends  of  this  cause. 
Heaven  has  plainly  appointed  females  as  the  natural  instructors  of  young  children, 
and  endowed  them  with  those  qualities  of  mind  and  disposition  which  pre-emi- 
nently fit  them  for  such  a  task.  Endued  with  n  greater  measure  of  the  gentleness 
so  winning  and  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  a  child,  and  of  the  patient  forbearance 
so  essential  to  those  who  are  inculcating  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge,  their 
action  on  the  mind  and  disposition  of  the  child  is  peculiarly  auspicious.  Nor, 
indeed,  is  the  sphere  of  woman  confined  to  training  the  minds  of  pupils  in  the 
mere  elementary  branches;  when  her  own  mind  is  disciplined,  and  exalted  by 
cultivation,  and  enriched  with  knowledge,  she  exhibits  powers  of  communicating 
instruction,  and  indeed  all  the  attributes  requisite  for  teaching  and  governing  a 
school,  no  wise  inferior  to  those  of  the  other  sex.  Experiments,  as  far  as  they 
have  gone,  encourage  the  belief  that  well-educated  females  may  bear  a  far  more 
cxt4.nsive  and  important  part  in  the  instruction  and  government  of  our  common 
schools  than  they  have  hitherto  done ;  that  here  is  to  be  found  the  means,  so 
desirable,  of  a  division  of  labor  in  schools,  when  the  numbers  are  too  great  for  one 
preceptor.  A  signal  relief  to  the  preceptor  himself,  and  no  less  advantage  to  the 
popils,  will  result  from  a  separation  of  the  school  into  two  departments,  the  younger 
papils  being  committed  to  a  female  assistant,  while  older  pupils  enjoy  almost  the 
sole  attention  of  the  principal.  But  if  females  are  to  bear  so  important  and  exten- 
sive a  part  in  the  instruction  of  common  schools,  provision  must  also  be  made  for 
their  training  in  normal  schools ;  and,  in  the  disposition  of  any  funds  appropriated 
to  the  education  of  teachers,  females,  destined  for  this  profession,  ought  to  come  in 
for  their  due  proportion. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  we  can  not  make  an  adequate  provision  for  the 
supply  of  the  requisite  number  of  teachers,  who  shall  be  at  once  capable  of  teach- 
ing, in  the  best  manner,  all  that  the  ])upils  of  our  common  schools  are  capable  of 
learning,  and  of  conducting  the  order  and  government  of  their  institutions,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  approved  methods,  without  the  establishment  of  normal  schools, 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  education  of  teachers,  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
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pra^cal  wisdom. 
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their  prafeflrioD,  and  gnided  by  men  eminent  for  their  talents  and  pi . 
But  if  it  is  thought  uat  we  are  not  prepared  to  erect  and  sustain 
this  independent  and  elevated  descripiton,  the  Board  would  suggest  th*e  expediency 
of  oommencing  the  work  of  educating  teachers  on  a  limited  scale,  by  oonnectiDg-a 
department  for  this  purpose,  with  some  of  the  existing  academies  in  oiffisrent  sec- 
tions of  the  State.  A  small  amount  of  funds,  judiciously  expended  In-lhe  modes 
indicated  by  the  Secretary  in  his  Report,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  ac- 
complish a  great,  immediate  good  in  improving  the  qualifioations  of  our  common 
school  teachers. 

Professor  Olmsted  has  been  one  of  the  few  teachers  in  our  higher 
seminaries  of  learning,  who  have  assisted,  from  the  start,  by  their 
presence  and  co-operation  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  common  schools 
and  popular  education.  His  sympathies  have  been  with  those  who 
have  labored  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  of  his  native  state 
prior  to  1826,  down  to  the  present  time.  In  1838,  he  delivered  a 
lecture  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  on  the  School 
System  of  Connecticut^  in  which,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  he  points  again  to  the  absence  of  an  institution  for  the 
education  of  teachers  as  the  great  defect  in  the  school  system  of  the 
state.  In  1845,  before  the  same  association,  he  drew  the  Ideal  of  a 
Perfect  Teacher.  Thorough,  accurate,  and  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge,— high  religious  character,  deep  enthusiastic  love  of  his  work 
and  faith  in  its  results,  a  strong  and  clear  intellect,  a  lively  imagina- 
tion, good  taste  and  good  manners  constitute  the  indispensable  ele- 
ments of  a  teacher  of  the  people.  He  has  responded  cheerfully  to 
the  call  of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  to  address  Teach- 
ers' Institutes  and  Teachers'  Associations,  and  has  repeatedly  lectured 
in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  during  the  session  of  the 
Legislature,  when  any  action  was  to  be  had  in  either  branch  concern- 
ing common  schools.  He  has  availed  himself  at  all  times  of  the 
lyceum  and  the  popular  lecture,  as  well  as  of  the  daily  press,  to  ap- 
ply the  principles  of  science  to  the  explanation  of  extraordinary 
phenomena  of  meteorology  and  astronomy,  as  well  as  to  the  advance^ 
ment  of  domestic  comfort  and  popular  improvement  generally.  In 
an  Essay  read  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Education,  at  New  York  in  1855,  he  showed,  in  a  felicitous  man- 
ner, that  the  whole  drift  and  tendency  of  science  in  its  inventions  and 
institutions  is  democratic. 

His  more  elaborate  scientific  papers  have  appeared  in  the  ^Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Sdence^^  the  ^^Tramtactions  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,^*  and  the  "  Smithsonian  Con- 
tributions,"*^ He  has  also  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  ^  Christian 
Spectator^  and  the  ^New  Englander^ 
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Sahusl  Read  Hall,  the  author  of  "Lectures  on  School  Eeeping,^ 
and  the  first  principal  of  the  first  Teachers'  Seminary  established  in 
this  country,  was  bom  in  Croydon,  N.  H.,  October  2Y,  1796, — the 
youngest  of  eleven  children  of  Rev.  Samuel  Read  Hall  and  Elizabeth 
Hall,  his  wife.*  He  received  in  infancy  the  name  of  Read, — that  of 
Samuel  having  been  prefixed  by  authority  of  the  legislature,  ailer  the 
death  of  an  elder  brother.  Soon  after  his  birth,  his  father  made  a 
purchase  of  one-half  of  the  ^*  Eastern  Township"  in  Canada,  and  with 
his  family  commenced  his  journey  to  settle  there,  during  the  winter 
of  1 796.  Before  reaching  his  destination,  however,  he  learned  that  his 
title  was  not  valid,  and  that  those  from  whom  he  had  purchased  had 
absconded ;  by  which  he  had  lost  his  entire  property.  This  informa- 
tion reached  him  at  Maidstone,  Essex  Co.,  Vermont,  and  then  he  was 
obliged  to  stop,  having  no  inducement  either  to  proceed  or  to  return. 
He  procured  accommodations  for  the  family  in  Guildhall,  an  adjoin- 
ing town,  and  obtained  the  lease  of  a  tract  of  public  land,  upon  which 
he  continued  to  reside  for  fifteen  years. 

The  hardships  of  pioneer  life  were  experienced  by  his  family  in 
full  measure.  The  number  of  families  in  the  town  was,  at  that  time, 
only  ten  or  twelve.  A  mill  was  soon  erected  at  Marshall's  Fall  on 
the  Connecticut,  one  mile  from  his  residence ;  but  no  school  was  com- 
menced in  that  part  of  the  town  for  several  years.  The  only  literary 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  younger  children  were  those  of  the  "  home 
school."  But  these  advantages  were  better,  perhaps,  than  most  chil- 
dren enjoy  under  similar  circumstances ;  the  parents  being  well  educa- 
ted, and  the  father  especially,  having  been  long  employed  in  teaching, 
at  the  place  of  his  former  residence,  during  the  winter  of  each  year. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  had  made  so  much  progress,  when  a 
school  was  commenced  in  the  neighborhood,  that,  though  only  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age,  he  was  placed  at  once  in  the  *' first  class,"  to  read 
and  spell.     The  reading- book  was  Morse's  Geography,  and  the  lessons 

*  The  parenta  of  Mr.  Hall,  bearing  the  same  name  before  marrSagef  were  remotely  related. 
Hit  paternal  grandfather  was  Stephen  Hall,  of  Sutton,  Mass.,  and  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Hezekiah  Hall,  of  Uxbridge,  and  subsequently  of  Tyringliam,  Mass.  These  families  are 
traced  back  to  two  brothers,  who  emigrated  to  this  country  about  the  year  1690,  and  settled, 
one  near  Cape  Cod,  and  the  other  at  what  is  now  Medford,  Mass. ;  descendants  of  whom  are 
found  scattered  In  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
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for  spelling  were  taken  from  Perrj's  Dictionary.  The  following  win- 
ter he  was  classed  with  those  who  were  studying  Pike's  Arithmetic 
and  Alexander's  Grammar. 

At  that  period,  there  were  no  schools  during  the  summer,  and 
usually  but  two  months  in  the  winter;  so  that  the  privileges  that 
young  Read  enjoyed,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  did  not  amount  to  a 
year,  and  this  under  teachers  extremely  deficient  in  qualifications. 
The  latter  fiict  was,  however,  no  doubt  indirectly  beneficial  to  him, 
with  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  as  it  led  him  to  feel  the  necessity  and 
induced  the  kabit  of  self-reliance. 

His  father's  library,  though  very  small,  contained  a  few  books  that 
were  of  great  service  to  Reed.  In  place  of  the  multitude  of  narratives, 
fictitious  and  others,  that  beguile  the  childhood  of  our  time,  he  had 
Watts  on  the  Mind,  Mason  on  Self-Enowledge,  and  Locke  on  the 
Human  Understanding.  With  the  two  former  he  made  himself  quite 
familiar  before  he  was  twelve  years  old,  and  with  the  latter  before  he 
was  fifteen.  "  The  works  of  that  learned  many  William  Pemble  of 
Magdalen  Hally  Oxford^^  a  very  old  book,  occupied  much  of  his  leis- 
ure time  in  boyhood.  This  volume  is  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in 
English,  and  treats  mostly  of  religious  matters.  He  found  in  it  a 
^^ Brief e  Introduction  to  Oeographie^^  and  an  essay  entitled  "A 
S  V  M  M  E  of  Moral  Philosophic."  With  the  aid  of  an  old  Latin 
Accidence  and  Lexicon,  used  by  his  father  when  a  boy,  and  Bailey's 
Dictionary,  he  was  enabled  not  only  to  read  the  English  essays,  but 
to  get  at  so  much  of  the  meaning  of  the  chapters,  '^  De  Formanim 
Origine"  et  **  De  Sensibos  Internis,"  as  to  become  greatly  interested  in 
them.  He  continues  to  regard  that  old  folio  with  high  reverence 
to  this  day,  and  will  leave  it  as  an  heir-loom  to  his  children. 

In  consequence  of  exigences  into  which  Mr.  Hall  had  been  thrown, 
as  above  stated,  he  became  the  religious  teacher  of  the  town ;  after  a 
few  years,  was  regularly  inducted  into  the  ministry,  and,  in  1811,  was 
ordained  pastor  of  a  church  in  Rumford,  Maine.  To  that  place  his 
youngest  son  accompanied  him ;  the  other  children  then  living  having 
arrived  at  manhood.  Rumford  was  then  but  another  sphere  of  pio- 
neer life, — principally  surrounded  by  wilderness,  there  being  no  settle- 
ments on  the  north.  Indeed,  settlements  had  extended  but  a  few  miles 
on  either  side  of  the  Androscoggin,  and  from  Ellis  river,  a  tributary 
uniting  with  it  in  that  town. 

Rumford  was  in  a  transition  state,  and,  though  rapidly  increasing  in 
population,  the  schools  were  of  the  kind  described  in  Mr.  Burton's 
graphic  ^^District  School  as  it  was^  The  care  of  a  large  farm  and 
other  circumstances  prevented  Read's  attendance  even  at  these  schools 
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more  tban  a  few  months,  till  after  the  decease  of  his  father,  which 
occurred  in  1814. 

Left  now  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  inclination  and  judgment, 
young  Hall  undertook  in  earnest  to  qualify  himself  to  become  a  Teach- 
er. With  no  patrimony,  he  was  entirely  dependent  on  his  own 
efforts.  He  was  besides  always  a  sufferer  from  diseases  developed  in 
childhood,  and  which  interfered  with  his  ability  to  perform  an  amount 
of  manual  labor,  common  to  young  men  of  his  age.  After  some 
time  spent  in  study,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Daniel  Gould,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Rumford,  he  entered 
upon  his  chosen  employment,  in  1815,  in  that  town,  and  continued  to 
teach  there  and  at  Bethel,  during  that  winter.  His  purpose  then 
was  to  prepare  for  college,  and  to  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
As  a  teacher,  he  felt  himself  greatly  deficient  in  necessary  qualifica- 
tions, but  his  success  was  very  much  beyond  what  he  had  dared  to 
expect.  In  fact  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer  and  originator  soon  began  to 
work  outwardly,  as  it  had  been  trained  to  do  within.  After  he  had 
become  well  acquainted  with  his  school  at  Bethel,  he  endeavored  to 
introduce  some  improvements.  Among  these  was  tbe  writing  of  com- 
positions. This  awakened  at  first  strong  opposition  among  both  pupils 
and  parents.  It  had  never  been  required  in  a  district  school  before, 
within  the  knowledge  of  either  the  instructor,  the  scholars,  or  the 
parents.  The  latter  took  the  part  of  their  children,  because  they 
believed  them  incapable  of  the  task,  and  the  scholars,  thus  sustained 
in  their  disinclination  to  attempt  it,  asked  with  one  consent  to  be  ex- 
cused. The  instructor  requested  the  attendance  of  both  parents  and 
pupils  the  next  evening,  to  hear  his  reasons  for  endeavoring  to  intro- 
duce the  exercise.  At  this  meeting  his  object  was  to  convince  all  of 
both  the  practicability  and  usefulness  of  such  an  exercise ;  and,  having 
given  them  his  reasons,  he  left  the  decision  with  themselves.  The 
'  result  was  a  demonstration  of  his  remarkable  pedagogical  powers. 
When  the  day  for  compositions  arrived,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
receiving  one  from  every  one  of  those  whom  he  had  requested  to  unite 
in  the  exercise,  and,  among  others,  from  a  little  girl,  eleven  years  old. 

On  receiving  and  reading  the  compositions,  he  atFoctionately  thanked 
his  pupils  for  the  effort  they  had  made,  and  told  them  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  compositions  were  better  than  he  had  expected, — 
that  they  had  proved  the  truth  of  the  adage,  "  Where  there  is  a  will, 
there  is  a  way."  From  that  time  writing  compositions  was  a  weekly 
exercise.  And  this  success  marked  at  least  as  decided  an  era  in  the 
teacher^s  progress  as  in  that  of  his  pupils.  It  assured  him  that  much 
more  could  be  accomplished  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  if  the  right 
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means  were  used ;  and  he  became  convinced  and  was  led  to  feel  that 
this  ought  to  be  attempted,  both  by  himself  and  others. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1818,  Mr.  Hall  attended  an  acad- 
emy at  North  Bridgeton,  Maine,  under  the  instruction  of  Rev.  Y.  Little, 
and,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  entered  the  Kimball  Union  Academy, 
at  Flainfield,  New  Hampshire,  where  some  assistance  was  offered  to 
young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry.  With  this  seminary  he  was 
connected  for  nearly  three  years,  teaching  a  part  of  each  year  at 
Lyndeborough  and  Wilton,  New  Hampshire.  In  these  places  he 
succeeded  in  effecting  important  changes,  both  in  the  studies  prosecu- 
ted and  the  books  used.  His  first  aim  was  to  awaken  a  thirst  for 
necessary  knowledge,  and  to  convince  all  that  ignorance  of  the  branches 
which  could  be  required  in  the  common  school,  was  not  merely  a  mis- 
fortune, but  a  sin.  An  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  members  of 
the  school  at  Lyndeborough  were  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  sev- 
eral were  between  twenty  and  thirty.  Nothing  but  the  elementary 
branches  had  ever  been  taught  in  these  schools  ;  not  even  geography. 
This  study,  with  the  history  of  the  United  States  and  natural  philos- 
ophy, he  introduced  during  the  first  winter,  and  intense  interest  was 
awakened  by  them.  It  was  asserted,  by  both  parents  and  pupils,  that 
more  progress  was  made  in  the  school  during  that  winter  than  in  all 
the  five  preceding.  He  was  employed  to  teach  in  the  same  place  the 
ensuing  autumn  and  winter.  Several  other  studies  were  then  intro- 
duced, and  the  school  attracted  much  notice,  both  there  and  in  the 
neighboring  towns.  His  success,  in  fact,  was  so  marked  that  his  serv- 
ices were  sought  in  many  places,  at  almost  any  wages  that  he  was 
disposed  to  ask.  The  next  winter  he  taught  at  Wilton ;  and  also  dur- 
ing the  autumn  and  winter  succeeding.  The  results  here  were  still 
more  satisfactory,  and  a  new  era  commenced  in  the  schools  of  that 
town. 

It  must  by  no  means  be  supposed  that  Mr.  HalPs  success  was  due 
solely  or  chiefly  to  his  intellectual  activity  and  enterprise,  and  the 
stimulating  effect  of  these,  and  of  new  studies  upon  young  minds. 
His  influence  through  the  conscience  and  the  affections  was  still  more 
decided  and  important  It  was  felt,  throughout  the  school,  that  Mr. 
Hall  would  do  what  was  right,  and  that  it  was  the  desire  of  his  heart 
above  all  things  that  every  member  of  the  school  should  also  do  what 
was  right  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  sense  of  duty — the  feeling  of  ac- 
countability for  talents  and  opportunities,  and  a  proper  regard  for  the 
just  claims  of  others,  were  carefully  cherished ;  it  was  the  public  sen- 
timent of  the  school  that  the  teacher  was  the  helper  and  friend  of  all, 
and  that  an  exact  compliance  with  his  wishes  was  wisest  and  best 
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The  best  lessons  of  the  ^Lectures  on  School  Knping^  were  working 
themselves  out  in  actual  realities.  But  these  labors  were  too  much. 
Mr.  Hall's  health  became  seriously  impaired ;  and,  after  a  period  of 
great  prostration,  he  was  obliged,  reluctantly,  to  abandon  his  inten- 
tion of  entering  college,  and  pursue  a  less  complete  course  of  study. 
He  left  Meriden,  and  studied  theology,  first  with  Bev.  W.  Chapin,  at 
Woodstock,  Vermont,  and  then  with  Rev.  W.  Eaton,  of  Fitchburg, 
Mass.,  at  which  place  he  taught  a  school,  in  1822. 

While  at  Fitchburg,  he  was  advised  by  several  clergymen  not  to 
defer  longer  his  entrance  upon  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  and,  al- 
though not  himself  convinced,  he  consented  to  refer  the  question  to 
the  Worcester  North  Association.  By  that  body  he  was  licensed, 
and  immediately  received  a  commission  from  the  Domestic  Missionary 
Society  of  Vermont,  to  labor  at  Concord,  in  that  state. 

At  Concord,  it  was  one  of  the  first  duties  with  him  to  visit  the 
schools.  He  soon  saw  that  the  time  of  many  of  the  children  and 
youth  was  nearly  lost,  through  the  deficiencies  of  the  teachers  em- 
ployed, and  felt  that  in  no  way  could  he  accomplish  more  good,  than 
by  efforts  to  ^* teach  the  teachers"  of  these  and  the  neighboring 
schools. 

When,  therefore,  he  received  from  the  church  and  people  an  earn- 
est request  to  remain  with  them  as  pastor,  his  consent  was  given,  on 
the  condition  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  open  a  school  for  the  in- 
struction especially  of  those  in  town  who  desired  to  become  teachers. 
With  that  understanding,  he  was  ordained,  March  5th,  1823,  and, 
the  following  week,  opened  the  proposed  seminary.  He  admitted  a 
class  of  young  pupils,  as  well  as  classes  of  those  more  advanced ;  the 
former  rather  as  a  Model  School,  in  the  instruction  of  which  he  in- 
tended to  illustrate  to  those  intending  to  become  teachers,  both  how 
children  should  be  governed  and  instructed.* 

In  order  to  awaken  greater  interest  in  the  education  of  teachers, 
Mr.  Hall  prepared  a  course  of  lectures  on  school  keeping,  probably 
some  years  earlier  than  any  other  effort  of  the  kind  was  ever  made, 
either  in*  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain.     These  lectures  were 

*  In  order  to  a  correct  eitimate  of  Mr.  Hall's  place  in  the  history  of  educational  improYe* 
ment  in  this  country,  the  dates  are  important.  Here,  in  an  obecare  corner  of  New  England, 
ander  the  hand  of  one  who  was.  to  a  remarkable  degree,  self-taught,  self-prompted,  and  alone 
in  planning  it,  was  an  institution  with  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  Normal  School, 
eigbteeo  years  before  the  Massachusetts  moYement  had  reached  that  point  of  development 
which  secured  the  e«tabli8hmeut  of  the  Normal  School  at  Lexington,  [flee  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  21&- 
299,  of  this  Journal.]  Mr.  Hall  was,  in  fact,  a  <'  teacher  of  teachers,"  at  the  head  of  such  in< 
stitutions  almost  continuously  for  more  than  seventeen  years  from  this  date ;  namely,  at 
Concord,  from  March.  1823  to  July,  1830  ;  at  Andover,  from  September,  1830  to  June,  1837 ; 
and  at  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  from  June,  1897,  to  May,  1840.  The  chronological  plan,  and  independ' 
ent  origin  of  the  ^^Lecturea  on  School  Keeping,**-  are  also  importaDt. 
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written  without  any  aid  from  books  or  periodicals.  When  first  de- 
livered, there  was  not  a  single  tract,  within  his  knowledge,  ivmishing 
even  '*  hints  "  on  the  subjects  discussed. 

"The  American  Journal  of  Education"  was  commenced  in 
1826,  three  years  after  the  commencement  of  this  school,  and  was  at 
once  heartily  welcomed  by  Mr.  Hall  as  a  most  important  auxilliary. 
Every  page  was  carefully  read,  as  the  numbers  successively  came  to 
hand.  The  influence  of  that  work,  both  while  conducted  by  Mr. 
Russell  and  afterward  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  was  most  highly  salutary 
to  the  interests  of  education  in  the  country.  Many  teachers  besides 
himself  regarded  the  work  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  pro- 
gress of  popular  education.  Some  of  the  oldest  writers  in  the  coun- 
try were  secured  as  contributors,  and  very  able  discussions  enriched 
its  pages. 

With  the  hope  of  awakening  the  attention  of  parents  and  children 
in  the  state  to  a  subject  almost  entirely  neglected  in  the  schools,  Mr. 
Hall  prepared  and  published,  in  1827,  ih^^ Geography  and  History 
of  Vermont^*  The  success  of  this  little  volume  exceeded  the  author's 
expectations.  It  was  very  soon  introduced  into  most  of  the  schools  in 
the  state,  and  was  regarded  with  favor  by  teachers  generally. 

Some  who  had  heard  the  ^^ Lectures  on  School  Keeping, ^^  expressed 
an  earnest  desire  that  they  might  be  published.  Mr.  Hall  accordingly 
conferred  with  friends  in  Boston,  and  teachers  in  other  places,  and 
the  result  was,  its  appearance  from  the  press  in  1829,  and  the  sale  of 
the  first  edition  in  a  few  weeks.  A  second  edition  was  issued ;  and, 
soon  after,  an  edition  of  ten  thousand  copies  was  printed  on  the  order 
of  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  in  New  York,  for  distribution 
to  all  the  school  districts  in  that  state. 

About  the  time  of  the  publication  of  these  lectures,  the  trustees  of 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  erected  a  spacious  building,  with  the  de- 
sign of  establishing  an  English  Department.  In  this  efifort,  they  had 
primary  reference  to  the  necessities  of  those  who  were  to  become 
teachers  in  **  Common  and  Higher  Schools.** 

The  appearance  of  the  Lectures,  while  the  building  was  in  progress, 

*'  or  this  work,  the  editor  of  the  Journal,  unsolicited,  gave  the  following^  notice : — 
*^  This  is  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  practical  books  for  a  primary  school  that  we  hare 
yet  seen.  We  value  it,  not  so  much  for  its  entire  correspondence  with  the  views  so  often  ex* 
pressed  in  our  pages,  as  for  the  uncommon  quantity  of  useful  and  interestini;:  matter  it  con- 
tains, and  for  its  happy  adaptation  to  the  minds  of  children.  The  geographical  details  are 
well  selected ;  and  the  chapter  on  natural  history  will  furnish  much  food  for  thought,  and 
will  aid  the  early  formation  of  aood  mental  habits.  The  civil  history  is  sufficiently  copious 
for  the  purposes  of  such  a  volume ;  and  the  account  of  the  hardships  of  the  early  settlers 
is  highly  instructive  and  entertaining. 

Books,  such  as  this,  contain  the  true  elements  of  enlightened  patriotism,  and  possess  a 
much  higher  value  than  is  apparent  at  first  sight." 
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and  wliile  the  trustees  were  inquiring  for  a  principal  to  take  charge 
of  the  new  seminary,  led  to  a  request  that  Mr.  Hall  would  consent 
to  be  a  candidate.  Though  he  had,  for  more  than  a  year,  found  his 
health  seriously  impaired  by  the  care  of  a  large  parish  and  the  labors 
of  the  school  at  Concord,  and  supposed  he  must  soon  relinquish  one 
or  the  other,  he  shrunk  from  the  responsibilities  of  the  seminary  at 
Andover.  He  felt  the  disadvantages  of  his  early  education ;  and,  say- 
ing frankly  that,  in  his  opinion,  some  other  person  ought  to  be  select- 
ed, declined  the  invitation.  It  was  still,  however,  urged  upon  him, 
and  in  the  result,  after  a  long  correspondence,  his  name  was  placed 
with  those  of  other  candidates,  and  he  received  the  appointment,  and 
'was  soon  after  released  from  his  engagements  at  Concord. 

The  seminary  was  divided  into  three  departments.  The  Normal 
or  Teachers'  Department ;  the  General  Department,  designed  to  pre- 
pare young  men  for  business ;  and  the  Boy's  Department,  or  Model 
School.     The  ^* Annals  of  EducationJ^  for  1834,  contains  the  following 

notice  of  the  first  of  these  departments : — 

In  the  Tbachbr's  Department  aru  three  clasaea.  The  course  of  study  can 
be  accomplisheil  id  three  yeai-s.  But,  va  the  middle  and  senior  classes  are  ex- 
pected to  be  absent  to  enable  them  to  teach  during  the  winter,  the  course  re- 
quires three  and  a  half  years.  The  regular  time  for  admission  is  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  summer  term.  Caiulidates  for  admission  to  the  junior  class, 
must  be  prepared  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  sounds  of  English  let- 
ters, rules  of  spelling,  reading,  geography,  first  principles  of  etymology  and  sjm- 
tax,  inteliectoal  arithmetic,  history  of  the  United  States,  ground  rules  of  written 
arithmetic,  and  fractions.  The  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  and  the  follow- 
ing studies  are  pursued  at  each : — 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Firit  Term, — English  Grammar ;  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  reviewed ;  History  of  United 
•States^  reviewed. 

Second  Tenn, — Written  Arithmetic ;  Geography,  ancient  and  modem ;  History  of 
England. 

Third  TVm.— Written  Arithmetic,  finuhed;  Linear  Drawing,  Conatraction  of 
Maps  ;  Use  of  Globes ;  Book-keeping. 

MIDDLE   CLASS. 

Firtt  Term. — Algebra;  Euclid;  Rhetoric. 
Second  Term. — Algebra,  finished  ;  Trigonometry  ;  Chemistry. 
Third  Term. — Chemistry,  finished;  Surveying;   Spherical  Geometry  j  Conic  Sec- 
tions. 

SENIOR   CLASS. 

First  Term. — Natural  Philosophy  ;  Logic  ;  Civil  Engineering. 
Second  Term. — Natural  Theology  ;  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  Moral  Philosophy ; 
Astronomy. 

Third  Term. — Political  Economy  ;  Intellectual  Philosophy ;  Art  of  Teaching. 

All  the  members  of  the  junior  class  attend  to  the  ^^ Political  Class  Book"  on 
Saturdays,  and  declamation  and  composition  on  Wednesdays,  through  the  year. 
The  middle  and  senior  classes  write  compositions  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
art  of  teaching. 

Lectures  are  given,  accompanied  with  illustrations  and  experiments,  on  the  most 
important  studies ;  particularly,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  school  keep- 
ing. Each  one  who  finishes  the  course  will  have  attended  more  than  fifty  lec- 
tures on  the  latter  subject. 

When  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  at  Andover,  was  established,  no 
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similar  institution  existed  in  the  United  States.  The  Prussian  Normal 
Schools  could  not  be  closely  imitated  in  this  country,  on  account  of 
great  diversity  of  condition.  Mr.  Hall  was  obliged  to  originate  every 
thing,  according  to  his  own  judgment^  and  the  limited  experience  he 
had. 

The  course  of  study  to  be  established,  and  the  length  of  time 
which  it  should  occupy,  demanded  the  exercise  of  great  discrimina- 
tion. If  too  much  were  attempted,  but  few  would  be  willing  to  enter 
upon  it ;  and,  if  too  little,  the  qualifications  of  teachers  would  be  su- 
perficial. A  three  years*  course  was  established  as,  on  the  whole, 
preferable  to  one  longer  or  shorter.  And,  so  far  as  he  had  oppor- 
tunity to  know  the  opinion  of  the  patrons  of  the  seminary  and  the 
public,  the  length  of  time  and  the  arrangement  of  studies  were  ap- 
proved. A  very  obvious  increase  of  interest  in  popular  education 
was  soon  apparent.  This  was  a  source  of  encouragement,  no  less 
than  of  gratification.  Applications  for  the  services  of  the  members 
of  the  seminary,  to  teach  school,  were  greatiy  beyond  the  supply ; 
while  the  compensation  offered  was  more  than  doubled  within  a  few 
years. 

In  this  new  and  wider  sphere,  and  with  these  encouragements,  Mr. 
Hall's  plans  naturally  received  a  larger  development.  It  occurred 
to  him  that  a  new  impulse  might  be  given  to  the  cause  of.  popular 
education^  by  organizing  a  society,  and  employing  agents  to  visit  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  who,  by  lectures  and  otherwise,  might 
awaken  the  attention  of  parents  to  the  defects  of  schools,  and  to  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  rising  generation.  He  invited  the  co-operation 
of  the  professors  and  students  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  the 
teachers  in  the  Latin  School,  and  in  the  Female  Seminary,  at  An- 
dover,  and  several  of  the  earnest  friends  of  popular  education  in 
Boston  and  other  places.  The  result  was,  the  formation  of  the  Amer- 
ican School  Agents'  Society. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  throws  considerable  light  upon  the.  agency  of 
the  subject  of  this  notice,  in  planting  those  seeds  which  have  germin- 
ated, and  are  now  producing  such  rich  fruits  in  Massachusetts.  At 
this  time,  none  of  those  noble  agencies  were  organized  by  the  Com- 
monwealth, which  have  since  gladdened  the  friends  of  popular  edu- 
cation. The  spirit  of  improvement,  though  already  extensively 
awakened,  and  full  of  hope  and  promise,  had  not  yet  embodied  it- 
self in  the  form  of  law. 

In  the  formation  of  the  American  Institute,  in  1820,  Mr.  Hall  had 
co-operated,  and  was  to  have  given  one  of  the  lectures  at  the  first 
meeting,  in  August,  1830,  but  was  providentially  prevented  from  at- 
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tending.  At  the  second  meeting,  August,  1833,  he  read  a  lecture  on 
the  '^ Necessity  of  Educating  Teachers;"  and,  at  another,  one  on 
**  School  Government" 

His  position  involved  a  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  labor.  Afl 
the  head  of  a  seminary,  he  received  numerous  applications  for  teach- 
ers. Many  teachers  also,  not  connected  with  the  seminary,  applied 
to  him  to  obtain  schools.  These  applications  imposed  upon  him  a 
very  extensive  correspondence,  which,  to  one  already  overburdened 
with  labor,  was  so  onerous  that  his  health  soon  became  seriously  im- 
paired, for  it  obliged  him  to  use,  in  work,  time  needed  for  sleep  and 
exercise.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  be  occupied  in 
school,  and  at  his  desk,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  of  the  day. 
He  was  obliged  to  employ  many  assistant  teachers  from  time  to  time, 
and  superintending  their  labors  was  not  a  light  task,  while  the  gov- 
ernment and  direction  of  studies  of  the  entire  school  devolved  wholly 
on  him.  For  a  limited  period,  Mr.  John  Q.  A.  Oodgell  was  with  him, 
as  associate  principal.  But  this  arrangement  was  not  entered  into 
with  a  view  of  permanency,  and  was  continued  only  a  few  terms. 

Several  books,  published  during  this  period,  added  considerably 
to  Mr.  Hairs  labors.  He  wrote  and  published  the  ^^CkilcTs  Oeogra- 
phy^  to  illustrate  what  he  regarded  an  error  in  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing that  branch  ;  reversing  the  order  that  had  been  invariably  pur- 
sued, and  beginning  with  a  description  and  map  of  a  town,  and 
ending  with  a  map  and  description  of  the  world.  The  sale  was  large, 
and  continued  long  after  other  works  of  a  similar  kind  were  in  the 
market  The  ^^Gh-ammatuMl  Assistant ^^  the  ^School  Arithmetic^ 
^Lectures  on  Parental  lUsponsihility  and  Religious  Training^^  "^ 
School  History  of  the  United  States^  jointly  prepared  by  him  and 
Rev.  A.  R.  Baker, "" Lectures  to  Female  Teachers,'^  ""  Teacher's  Oifi^ 
and  "  What  every  hoy  can  do^  were  successively  published,  in  addi- 
tion to  many  anonymous  articles  in  the  ^^ Annals  of  Education  "  and 
other  periodicals.  Several  of  these  works  were  written,  and  all  of 
them  published,  between  the  years  1830  and  1838.  Of  most  of  them, 
several  editions  were  called  for.  By  the  misfortune  in  business  of 
some  of  the  publishers,  while  the  works  were  in  press,  the  success  of 
two  or  three  was  less  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  although  the 
author  never  made  any  efforts  to  secure  the  success  of  his  books 
after  committing  them  to  the  press.  Some  were  less  carefully  pre- 
pared than  others.  But  those  which  cost  him  most  labor  were  the 
most  successful.  This  was  true  especially  of  the  ^History  of  the 
United  States^  the  body  of  which  was  entirely  his  work,  and  which 
he  regarded  as  the  best  he  ever  wrote.    The  publisher  failed  in  busi- 
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ness  while  it  was  in  press,  and  nothing  was  done  to  introduce  it  to 
the  notice  of  teachers. 

In  the  midst  of  these  labors,  at  the  commencement  of  the  summer 
term,  1834,  Mr.  Hal]  was  arrested  by  a  very  serious  attack  of  pneu- 
monia ;  and,  although  he  partially  recovered  after  a  few  weeks,  he 
was  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  withdraw  from  active  efforts  on  be- 
half of  several  objects,  and  especially  the  School  Agent'  Society.  He 
was  not  himself  able  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  that  year,  and 
was  pained  to  know  that  most  of  those  on  whom  most  reliance  was 
placed  to  carry  out  its  plans,  were  also  in  feeble  health,  or  had  left 
New  England.  Not  entirely  recovering  from  the  attack  of  pneumonia, 
the  harsh  coast  climate  affected  him  unfavorably.  He  was,  therefore, 
inclined  to  accept  the  appointment,  received  at  this  time,  of  president 
of  the  new  collegiate  institution  at  Oberlin,  Ohio ;  but  yielded  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Andover  professors  and  others,  against  under- 
taking, in  his  state  of  health,  so  laborious  an  enterprise. 

During  the  years  1834-36  also,  Mr.  Hall  was  subjected  to  very 
heavy  domestic  bereavements,  in  the  death  of  more  than  half  of  his 
family ;  three  children  and  his  wife.  Under  these  accumulated  trials, 
his  health- declined  so  much  that  he  felt  constrained  to  tender  his 
resignation  to  the  trustees,  and  seek  a  residence  in  the  interior,  re- 
moved from  the  influence  of  its  damp  and  chilly  winds.  When  this 
became  known,  he  received  numerous  invitations  to  occupy  other 
fields,  some  from  the  south,  and  some  from  the  west;  but  he  thought 
a  northern  location  promised  more  for  his  restoration  to  health.  The 
trustees  of  Holmes  Plymouth  Academy,  located  near  the  geograph- 
ical center  of  New  Hampshire,  had  projected  a  theological  depart- 
ment in  the  seminary  under  their  care,  and  erected  spacious  build- 
ings. Mr.  Hall  was  chosen  its  principal,  in  January,  1837.  But, 
before  the  plan  was  fully  matured,  a  similar  institution  was  estab- 
lished at  Gil  man  ton,  in  the  same  state.  When  this  fact  was  made 
known,  Mr.  Hall  strongly  advised  the  trustees  to  make  the  institution 
at  Plymouth  a  Teachers*  Seminary,  for  both  males  and  females,  and 
to  modify  their  decision  with  regard  to  a  theological  department. 
On  this  ground  alone  was  he  willing,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to 
accept  the  office.  The  trustees  acquiesced.  Their  efforts  had  been 
commenced  with  confident  expectation  of  receiviug  a  donation  of 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  from  a  former  citizen  of  Plymouth,  who  had 
emigrated  to  Alabama.  This,  with  frinds  already  possessed,  encour- 
aged the  hope  that  a  Teacheri  Seminary  of  high  ordery  could  be 
founded  and  sustained.  In  this  hope,  Mr.  Hall  assumed  the  chai|[e 
of  the  institution,  in  June,  1837.     A  plan  of  study  for  both  a  male 
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and  female  normal  department,  and  for  a  classical  and  general  course, 
vras  drawn  up,  aud  regular  classes  were  formed  at  the  opening  of  the 
school.* 

At  Mr.  Hall's  suggestion.  Rev.  T.  D.  F.  Stone  was  elected  associ- 
ate principal,  and  filled  that  office  from  the  autumn  of  1837,  but  re- 
Bigned  the  next  year,  to  take  charge  of  the  Abbott  Female  Academy, 
at  Andover,  Mass.  The  number  of  pupils  at  Plymouth,  the  finBt  year, 
was  two  hundred,  and  during  the  second,  two  hundred  and  forty-eight. 
The  seminary  was  pre-eminently  successful.  But,  afler  nearly  three 
years,  the  expectation  of  the  ample  funds  that  had  been  relied  on 
failed.  Reverses  in  business  on  the  part  of  others,  also,  made  it  evi- 
dent that  the  trustees  must  fail  of  ability  to  sustain  the  school,  with 
an  efficient  board  of  teachers ;  and  the  principal  resigned  his  office. 
His  health  had  been  materially  benefitted  by  change  of  residence,  and 
but  for  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  Board,  he  would  have 
continued  to  consecrate  his  powers  to  the  education  of  teachers,  and 
the  advancement  of  popular  education.  He  had,  however,  devoted 
seventeen  years  to  the  work  of  "  teaching  teadhers  f  had  originated 
many  improvements  in  the  mode  of  conducting  schools, — had  seen  a 
new  era  commence  in  the  educational  advancement  of  the  country, 
and  was  permitted  to  rejoice  in  the  success  of  many  teachers  who  had 
been  trained  under  his  guidance.  He  felt  that  his  personal  efforts 
were  no  longer  essential  in  that  field  of  labor.  Seminaries  were  es- 
tablished, and  other  arrangements  made  in  many  places,  for  educating 
teachers,  and  would,  he  believed,  soon  become  accessible  to  a  large 

*The  design  of  the  seminary  and  course  of  study,  stated  in  the  catalogue  for 
1838,  were  as  follows: — ^^This seminary  has  been  founded  with  the  hope  of  im- 
pro\iDg  popular  education,  by  elevating  the  character  of  teachers.  The  trustees 
have  three  prominent  objects  in  view:  1.  To  edqcatb  Teachers  for  common 
and  other  schools ;  2.  To  fit  students  for  college ;  3.  To  furnish  the  means  for  a 
thorough  English  education.  The  original  design  of  making  Theology  promi- 
nent ha»,  on  account  of  circunistimces,  been  modified.  The  school  embraces  a 
department  fur  males,  and  one  for  females.  The  academic  year  is  at  present  di- 
vided into  four  terms,  of  eleven  weeks  each.  The  course  of  study  in  tlie  Teach- 
ers^ Department  requires  four  years  in  the  Male  Department,  and  three  in  the 
Female  Department ;  with  the  exception  of  one  term  each  year,  during  which  the 
members  may  be  absent  to  teach  school.  Studies  are  pursued  according  to  the 
fidlowing  schedules: — 

TEACHERS'  COUBSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  MALE  DEPARTMENT. 

PBBPARATORT  TEAS. 

PaU  Term. — English  Grammar  and  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 

Winter  Term. — History  United  States ;  Watts  on  the  Mind ;  Geography,  amanenced. 
Spring  Term. — English  Grammar  and  Arithmetic,  comjAeted;  Geography,  (U.  S.) 
Summer  Term. — History  of  England;  Watts  on  the  Mind,  reviewed;  Geography, 
completed  ;  Exercises  weekly  in  Smging. 

JUNIOR  TEAR. 

tFW2  Term. — Arithmetic  and  Grammar,  reviewed;  Construction  of  Maps ;  Physiology, 
(with  lectures.) 

Spring  Term. — Natural  Philosophy,  (with  lectures;)  Rhetoric;  Botany,  (with  lec- 
tures.) 

Summer  Tcnn.— Book-keeping,  (by  double  entry ;)  Logic. 
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number  of  those  who  designed  to  enter  that  responable  vocation. 
Much  as  he  had  always  **  loved  teaching,"  he  loved  the  work  of  the 
ministry  more,  and  consented  again  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  pastoral 
oflSoe.  Of  several  invitations  immediately  received,  he  chose,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  to  accept  a  call  from  the  church  and  congregation  at 
Craftsbury,  Vermont.  This  town,  in  Orleans  County,  beautiftillj 
situated  in  the  Y  of  the  Green  Mountains,  is  remarkably  healthy,  and 
contained  a  very  intelligent  society.  The  "  Craftsbury  Academy"  in 
the  town  had  long  been  a  flourishing  school.  With  a  call  from  the 
church,  he  received,  also,  an  appointment  as  principal  of  the  academy, 
but  with  the  expectation,  on  the  part  of  the  trustees,  that  he  would 
employ  assistant  instructors  to  do  most  of  the  routine  school  work* 
By  this  arrangement,  he  hoped  still  to  advance  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion, while,  at  the  same  time,  his  principal  eneigies  would  be  conse- 
crated to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Hall  accordingly  removed  to  Craftsbury,  in  May,  1840,  and, — 
true,  still,  to  his  early  convictions  and  impulses, — at  once  organized  a 
Teachers'  Department  in  the  Academy,  in  addition  to  a  Classical  and 
General  Department  It  was  thought  advisable  that  the  course  of 
study  in  the  Teachers'  Department  should,  at  first,  occupy  but  three 
years,  the  county  being  comparatively  new,  and  the  means  for  obtain- 
ing an  education  more  limited  than  in  older  portions  of  the  country. 
The  school  was  more  numerously  attended  than  he  had  expected, 
from  its  retired  location.  A  respectable  number  entered  the  depart- 
ment for  teachers. 

During  the  following  years,  a  great  increase  of  religious  interest  in 
Mr.  Hall's  parish  made  it  impracticable  for  him  to  devote  so  much  of 
his  time  to  the  school,  and,  in  1846,  he  resigned  the  care  of  it 
wholly ; — except  giving  lectures  to  the  students  on  the  Art  of  Teach- 
ing, and  on  other  subjects. 

From  that  date  to  the  present  time,  Mr.  Hall  has  had  little  direct 
connection  with  the  educational  interests  of  the  state,  except  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  county  superintendent  of  common  schools,  and 
to  co-operate  with  a  county  association  of  teachers,  and  a  county 
natural  and  civil  historical  society.  Of  the  latter  he  is  now  presi- 
dent While  the  office  of  state  superintendent  of  schools  was  con- 
tinued, he  was  associated  with  that  officer  in  conducting  teachers' 
institutes,  in  several  counties. 

He  retained  his  connection  with  the  church  at  Craftsbury  until 
1854,  when,  in  consequence  of  impaired  health,  he  solicited  a  release; 
and  during  the  following  year  was  installed  at  Brownington,  in  the 
same  county,  a  parish  of  less  extent^  where  he  is  now  discharging  the 
duties  of  a  New  England  pastor. 
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It  may  readily  be  inferred,  from  the  preceding  sketch,  that  Mr. 
Hall's  studies,  self-prompted  and  self-guided  as  he  was  in  early  life, 
and  in  working  his  way  to  his  best  conclusions,  have  been  industriously 
pushed  in  more  than  one  direction.  His  love  of  geology  and  natural 
history  and  his  &miliarity  with  those  subjects,  especially  as  the  actual 
facts  had  come  under  his  observation,  led  to  his  emplo3rment  in  the 
geological  survey  of  Vermont  for  several  seasons,  and  he  is  understood 
to  be  under  a  similar  engagement  for  another  year,  as  an  assistant 
of  Dr.  Hitchcock.  During  the  last  four  or  five  years,  he  has  devoted 
his  spare  time  to  inquiries  and  collections  for  a  work  on  the  early  his- 
tory of  Northern  Vermont  and  the  natural  history  of  Orleans  County, 
which  is  nearly  ready  for  publication  under  the  auspices  of  the 
'^  Natural  and  Civil  Historical  Society,"  of  which  he  is  president. 

As  a  tribute  to  Mr.  HalPs  attainments  and  services,  the  trustees  of 
Dartmouth  College,  some  years  ago,  conferred  on  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
25 
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TEACHBKS'  SEMINART 

AT 

ANDOVER,  BfASSACHUBBTTS. 


'^Thg  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Andover  was  established  in  September,  1830, 
as  a  department  of  Phillips'  Academy,  one  of  the  oldest  literary  institations  in 
New  England.  Its  object,  as  set  forta  in  a  circalar  issued  by  the  Trustees,  was 
'  to  afibra  the  means  of  a  thorough  scientific  and  practical  education,  prepara- 
tory to  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  to  the  various  departments  of  business.' 

Though  nominally  a  department  of  Phillips'  Academy,  it  was  from  the  first  a 
separate  institution,  having  its  organization  entirely  aistinct  from  that  of  the 
classical  department 

The  Trustees  erected  for  the  seminary  a  commodious  and  substantial  school- 
edifice,  and  expended  between  two  and  three  thousand  dollars  in  the  purchase 
of  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  different  branches  of  science.  Liberal  appro- 
priations were  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  ex- 
penses of  the  students.  The  institution  was  provided  with  a  convenient  board- 
mg-house,  and  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  nearly  a  hundred  pupils. 

The  seminary  embraced  a  teachers'  department,  a  general  department,  and  a 
preparatory  department  or  model  school.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the 
teachers'  department  occupied  a  period  of  three  years,  and  embraced  most  of 
the  English  branches  pursued  in  our  colleges,  together  with  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  other  kindred  exercises. 
The  course  of  instruction  in  the  general  department  was  shorter  and  more 
irregular.  The  members  of  this  department  were  allowed  to  join  any  of  the 
clas.ses  in  the  teachers'  department,  which  Uiey  were  prepared  to  enter. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  exercises  of  the  general  department,  the  study  of 
civil  engineering  was  introduced  during  the  early  history  of  the  institution,  and 
successfully  prosecuted  for  several  years,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  F.  A. 
Barton.  At  a  later  period,  special  attention  was  given  to  the  study  of  scientific 
and  practical  agriculture,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Alonzo  Gray. 

The  preparatory  department  was  an  English  school  for  boys,  usually  taught 
by  a  separate  instructor,  imder  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Principal. 
Members  of  the  teachers'  classes  were  sometimes  employed  to  conduct  recita- 
tions in  the  preparatory  department,  but  this  department  could  not,  at  any  time, 
be  regarded  as  a  school  for  practice. 

The  first  Principal  of  the  seminary  was  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  who  continued 
in  office  nearly  seven  years.  In  July,  1837,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Lyman  Coleman,  who  remained  at  the  head  of  the  institution  till  Nov.  1843, 
when  the  original  object  of  the  Trustees  was  abandoned,  or  the  Teachers' Semi- 
nary was  merged  in  Phillips'  Academy. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  teachers'  classes  was  somewhat  larger  during 
the  first  six  years  than  during  the  last  six.  The  average  number  for  the  whole 
period  was  about  fitly.  The  whole  number  of  students  that  completed  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  study,  during  the  existence  of  the  seminary,  was  a  little  less 
than  one  hundred. 

The  immediate  cause  for  uniting  the  Teachers'  Seminaij  with  the  classical 
depa^'tment  of  Phillips'  Academy,  in  1842,  was  the  want  of  funds  to  sustain  it 
as  a  separate  institution.  The  limited  number  of  students  in  the  teachers' 
classes  resulted  in  part  from  the  same  cause.  In  the  classical  department,  the 
tuition  of  indigent  students  was  remitted;  but  no  such  provision  was  made  for 
the  members  of  the  teachers'  classes. 

The  name  of  Samuel  Farrar,  Esq.,  of  Andover,  is  identified  with  the  history 
of  this  institution.  If  his  s^enerous  and  untiring  efforts  in  its  behalf  had  been 
seconded  by  those  who  had  the  means  of  giving  it  a  liberal  endowment,  its  use- 
fulness would  not  have  been  brought  to  so  abrupt  a  termination." 
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Vnrr  to  the  TBAcdiu'  SeminarT)  Andovbr,  Mam. 
Tbb  foDowing  aooount  of  a  yiBit  to  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  at  Andover,  Maas., 
appeared  in  the  "itnnolf  of  Education  "  for  Augnst,  1832 : — 

The  building  for  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  in  Andover,  is  pleasantly  situated  and  hand- 
somely constructed.  It  has  two  stories,  besides  the  basement.  I  could  not  help  con- 
trasting this  large,  elegant,  airy  mansion,  with  the  multitude  of  school-houses,  which 
are  every  where  to  be  found,  whotie  narrow  dimensions  and  miserable  construction, 
better  fit  them  for  prisons  than  for  places  of  instruction. 

The  first  or  lower  story  embraces  the  principal  school  room,  a  spacious  entrance,  and 
a  room  for  a  libnuy.  The  entrance  contains  suitable  places  for  deoositing  hats,  clothes, 
&c.,  and  a  stairway.  The  second  or  upper  story  includes,  besides  the  stairway  and 
entrance,  a  room  for  the  preparatory  school,  with  a  recitation  room  adjoining ;  a  room 
for  geological,  mineralogical,  and  botanical  specimens,  and  a  room  for  lectures  in  phi- 
losophy, astronomy,  &c.,  with  the  necessary  apparatus. 

Part  of  the  basement  story  is  occupied  as  a  chemical  lecture  room  and  laboratory. 
The  rest  is  designed  as  a  worlishop,  and  is,  to  some  extent,  already  used  for  that  purpose. 

All  these  rooms  are  furnished  with  appropriate  seats,  and  with  desks,  where  these 
are  necessary.  Tlie  desks  and  seats  of  the  principal  school  room  are  on  an  improved 
plan.  The  seats  consist  of  a  chair  firmly  fixed  to  the  floor,  with  a  very  low  back. 
The  apparatus  and  specimens  necessary  in  the  illustration  of  natural  science,  are  a.r- 
rangea  in  the  several  rooms  appropriated  to  their  use.  The  electrical  apparatus,  in 
particular,  is  very  fine.  The  minerals,  and  geological  specimens  are  already  numer- 
ous, and  are  rapidly  accumulating,  through  the  exertions  of  the  teachers  and  their  pu- 
pils. The  chemical  laboratory  is  well  supplied.  The  library  contains  200  to  300  vol- 
umes, very  judiciously  selected. 

Every  ncility  might  be  afforded  for  the  comfort,  and  convenience,  and  progress  of  a 
much  larger  number  than  have  ever  yet  attended.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally 
known  that  there  is  a  school  of  this  kind  existing  in  New  England,  sustaining  the  high 
character  which  might  justly  be  challenged  by  this  institution. 

The  higher  department  is  under  the  immediate  care  of  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall.  He  is  as- 
sisted in  this  department  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Barton,  and  in  the  preparatory  department  by 
Mr.  L.  Tenney,  both  of  whom  appear  to  be  well  qualified  for  their  task. 

School  books  of  a  good  character  are  selected,  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  in- 
struction adopted.     But,  while  books,  and  apparatus,  and  hard  study,  are  deemed  indis-      y 
pensable  to  thorough  and  efficient  progress,  much  is  accomplished  by  familiar,  con-  ^ 
versational  lectures,  giving  the  student  ample  opportunity  for  asking  questions,  sug- 

gesting  doubts,  &c.    No  attempts  are  made  to  hurry  through  a  science,  for  the  sake  of 
aving  gone  through  it ;  but  constant,  and  as  it  appears  to  me,  suceesaful  efforts  are  made 
to  teach  every  thing  to  which  the  pupil's  attention  is  called  thoratighly. 

In  both  departments  of  the  school,  there  is  nothing  of  that  routine  of  mere  memory 
work  which  is  so  o(\en  witnessed  in  our  schools.  Those  methods  are  pursued,  gen-  ) 
erally  speaking,  in  every  exercise,  which  give  employment  to  the  whole  intellect,  and 
not  to  certain  favored  faculties  merely,  while  the  rest  are  suffered  to  lie  neglected,  if 
any  faculty  has  not  been  properly  developed,  in  the  early  years  of  instruction,  a  course 
is  here  pursued  which  is  most  happily  adapted  to  awaken  and  excite  its  slumbering 
energies,  and  bring  it  into  habits  of^ cheerful,  healthy,  vigorous  action. 

The  spelling  lessons  are  usually  short.  Few,  it  any,  words  are  studied  according 
to  the  aii)itrary  arrangement  of  most  dictionaries  and  spelling  books.  Sometimes  the 
teacher  dictates  a  series  of  words,  which  the  pupils  write  on  their  slates ;  at  others, 
they  are  requested  to  select  all  the  words  of  a  certain  class  which  they  can  recollect,  l^ 
and  write  tnem  down,  thus  forming  their  own  spelling  lessons.  By  classes  of  words 
is  meant  all  which  belong  to  a  certain  occupation,  ait,  iribc  of  animals,  &c.  Thus,  at 
one  time,  their  spelling  lesson  will  consist  of  the  names  of  all  the  birds  of  prey  they 
can  think  of;  at  another,  of  all  the  implements  used  in  husbandry,  or  in  some  mechan- 
ical occupation.  The  examination  of  these  lessons  by  the  instructor,  is  often  accom- 
panied by  much  useful  and  familiar  conversation  on  various  topics,  not  excluding  moral 
and  religions  subjects.     Many  other  methods  of  teaching  spelling  are  adopted. 

I  was  never  before  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  prevailing  deficiencies  in  teaching 
readings  as  while  wiLnessing  the  performances  of  these  pupils.  I  was  so  much  ashamed 
of  my  own  neglect  of  distinctness,  and  propriety  of  enunciation,  that  I  resolved  at  the 
moment  never  to  read  or  speak  before  others  again,  till  I  had  subjected  myself  to  a 
thorough  drilling  on  these  points. 

Arithmetic  was  also  taught  in  a  very  judicious  manner,  in  both  the  higher  and  lower 
departments.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  difficult  subject  of  carrying.  Three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  of  close  attention  is  given  to  penmanship  once  in  two  days. 

In  both  departments  of  the  institution,  every  branch  is  pursued,  as  far  as  possible, 
independently  of  every  other.     By  this  is  meant  that  every  study  has  its  appropriate 
hour  and  space,  and  when  that  hour  arrives,  it  is  exclusively  attended  to.     In  the  higher 
department,  the  exercises  for  every  day  of  the  week  are  written  down  plainly  and  mi-  r 
nutely,  and  a  monitor  rings  a  bell  at  the  arrival  of  the  time  for  every  new  exercise.  ' 
So  exact  is  the  ordert  and  so  accustomed  to  it  have  the  students  become,  that,  so  far  as 
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discipline  is  concerned,  it  matters  little  whether  the  teachers  are  present  or  absent, 
provided  the  monitor  is  at  his  post,  and  performs  his  duty. 

The  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics,  geography,  grammar,  history,  composition, 
drawing,  philosophy  in  its  various  divisions,  chemistry,  political  economy;  indeed, 
every  thin^  to  which  the  attention  of  the  pupils  is  called,  is  pursued,  so  far  as  I  could 
ascertain,  m  the  same  rational  and  thorough  manner,  as  spelling,  reading,  and  arithme- 
tic. Not  only  is  every  thing  rendered  intelligible,  but  interesting;  and  the  thinking 
powers  of  the  pupil  are  called  into  useful  activity.  During  my  visit  a  oourse  of  chem- 
ical lectures  was  commenced  by  an  assistant,  which  promised  to  be  highly  practical 
and  useful.  Music  is  taught  in  the  seminary,  and  a  hymn  is  also  sometimes  sung  in 
connection  with  the  religious  exercises. 

But  what  rendered  this  seminary  most  deeply  interesting  to  me,  was  the  conviction, 
which  I  was  unable  to  resist,  that  all  its  methods,  and  plans,  and  processes,  were  emi- 
nently adapted  to  the  development  and  formation  of  character.  As  a  place  of  instrue- 
tiojiy  11  justly  ranks  high ;  and  1  do  not  believe  it  has  been  too  highly  appreciated.  But, 
ns  a  place  of  Education,  it  has  still  higher  claims.  Knowledge  of  the  best  kind  is 
successfully  inculcated  by  the  best  means ;  but  the  capacity  ana  disposition  to  make  a 
good  lue  of  knowledge,  is  regarded  as  of  still  more  importance. 

In  the  first  place,  the  maxim  that  a  sound  mind  requires  a  sound  body  is  not  forgot- 
ten. The  location  of  the  seminary  is  peculiarly  happy  The  building  is  kept  thoroughly- 
ventilated,  and  a  due  regard  is  paid  to  temperature.  Exercise  receives  a  measure  of 
that  attention  which  its  superlative  importance  demands.  The  importance  of  early 
houns  is  inculcated.  Indeed,  every  ihing  which  favors  the  health  is  remembered  by  the 
teachers,  and,  so  far  as  circumstances  may  permit,  controlled  and  directed. 

But  the  intellectual  and  moral  habits  of  the  pupils  are  also  wisely  regarded.  Noth- 
ing struck  me  more  than  the  cheerful  love  of  order  which  seemed  to  prevail.  It  was 
iiot  the  order  of  a  prisoner  in  the  dungeon,  but  of  the  healthy,  happy  laborer.  On  the 
))ook  containing  the  rules  for  each  day,  was  written,  in  conspicuous  characters,  "Ordkr 
IS  Heaven's  fisst  law;**  but  it  was  written  in  characters  scarcely  less  legible  in 
their  words  and  actions.  In  securing  such  order,  I  noticed  several  things  which  ap- 
peared to  have  no  small  influence. 

Habits  of  yurtctuality. — When  the  hour  arrives  for  opening  the  school,  or  for  any  ex- 
ercise whatever,  it  is  attended  to.  The  teacher  does  not  wait  a  few  minutes  beyond 
tiie  time  for  tardy  pupils — he  is  on  the  spot  himself,  and  the  work  commences.  In  fact, 
he  is  often  ready  a  few  minutes  before  the  time.  The  pupils  know  it,  and  they  are 
convinced  the  teacher  is  in  earnest.    This  makes  them  so. 

Nothing  is  hurried. — ^This  is,  in  part,  an  effect  of  the  former  habit.  If  "  time  is  taken 
by  the  forelock,"  there  is  less  need  of  hurrying.  There  will  be  time  for  every  thing — 
and  time  to  do  it  well. 

Every  thing  has  itstAace. — Tliere  is  no  time  lost  by  looking  for  things  which  have  be* 
come  misplaced.    This  is  economical  and  favorable  to  good  order. 

The  teacher  observes  order  himself. — Every  uwd,  every  #tep,  every  ^performance — I 
hnd  almost  said  every  look  of  the  teachers — inculcate  order  and  system.  And  the  pow- 
erful influence  of  example  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  encomiums. 

I  know  not  what  other  means  of  discipline  may  have  been  used  in  the  seminary  for- 
merly ;  but  am  persuaded  that  those  which  have  just  been  mentioned*  have  a  very  large 
xiiare  of  influence,  at  present,  in  maintaining  it.  The  hab^  and  love  of  order  and  dis- 
cipline secure  order  and  discipline.  So  it  is  with  molives  to  progress.  The  habit  and 
loi'e  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  of  making  improvement,  appear  to  insure  that  knowl- 
edge and  improvement,  without  the  aid  of  emulation,  which  appears  to  be  discarded. 
I  know  of  no  school  for  boys,  where  a  better  English  education  can  be  obtained. 

Were  it  not  in  vain,  I  could  wish  that  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  New  England 
might  all  spend  a  few  days  in  this  seminary.  If  a  knowledge  of  its  actual  condition 
i»aould  lead  to  nothing  more  effective,  it  might  induce  many  to  send  their  sons  there 
for  a  few  years,  to  have  the  unspeakable  pleasure  of  seeing  them  molded  into  teachers 
of  high-minded  purposes,  and  noly,  self-denying  character.  May  we  not  hope  that  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  effected  at  Andover  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  similar 
schools  throughout  New  England — to  be  fountains  of  intelligence,  and  virtue,  and  piety  ? 

Lbctvrbs  on  Schogl-Kbeping,  by  Samuel  R.  Hall,  Boston,  1829,  p.  135. 
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V.   JAMES  WADSWORTH. 

James  Wadsworth,*  the  author  of  the  Public  School  Library  sys- 
tem in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  a  liberal  benefactor  and  efficient 
promoter  of  popular  education,  was  born  in  Durham,  Connecticut, 
April  20, 1768,  and  was  the  youngest  of  his  father^s  three  sons.  The 
emigrant  to  Connecticut,  from  whom  the  family  descended,  was  a 
native  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham. 

He  was,  as  far  as  is  known,  brought  up  in  the  usual  rustic  alterna- 
tion of  labor  and  schooling,  until  his  entrance  into  Yale  College, 
where  he  graduated  in  1788,  with  the  degree  of  B.  A. 

Before  his  graduation,  his  father  had  died,  and  the  two  younger 
brothers,  William  and  James,  cast  about  for  some  better  means  of 
support  than  their  small  inherited  estate  could  give.  In  the  pursuit 
of  this  purpose,  they  consulted  Col.  Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  of  Hart- 
ford, whose  wealth,  influence,  and  reputation,  made  him  a  sort  of 
chief  of  those  of  his  name,  and  who,  although  his  relation  to  them 
by  blood  could  not  be  traced,  reckoned  himself  their  kinsman. 

Col.  Wadsworth,  having  become  interested  in  the  "Phelps  and 
Gorham  purchase,^'  owned  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  then  unsettled 
interior  of  New  York,  on  the  Genesee  River ;  and  he  proposed  to  the 
brothers  to  purchase  part  of  this  land  from  him,  and  to  become  his 
agents  for  the  management  of  the  remainder. 

This  offer  they  accepted,  and  in  so  doing  displayed  remarkable  fore- 
sight, and  decision  of  character.  Their  own  property  consisted  of 
land  in  Durham,  worth  some  $12,000  or  $15,000,  but  not  very  sala- 
ble, and  scarcely  more  than  a  basis  for  credit.  They,  however,  bought 
a  portion  of  Col.  Wadsworth's  estate,  in  the  present  townships  of 
Geneseo  and  Avon,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Genesee  River,  and 
set  out  upon  their  journey  to  settle  it,  in  1790.  At  that  time.  Little 
Falls,  on  the  Mohawk,  was  the  extreme  lynit  of  the  main  body  of 
cultivated  ground  in  New  York.  Small  clearings  were  beginning  to 
appear  on  the  German  Flats  and  at  Cosley's  Manor;  a  couple  of  white 
families,  at  the  sites  of  the  present  towns  of  Utica  and  Geneva,  earned 
a  scanty  living  by  trading  with  the  Indians ;  and  Phelps  and  Gorham 
had  their  land  office  at  Canandaigua.     With  these  exceptions,  the 

*  The  first  pai;^  tf  tbe  «pre8eDt  article  fs  tranaferred  or  altered  from  a  Life  of  Mr.  Wada- 
worth,  by  Prof.  Renwick,  in  the  ^^Monthly  Journal  of  AgrieuUure,"  Oct.  1816. 
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whole  region  was  a  wilderness,  rendered  more  dreary  by  the  necessary 
ravages  of  Sullivan's  army,  and  more  dangerous  by  the  rancor  which 
those  ravages  had  excited  in  the  breasts  of  the  warriors  of  the  Five 
Nations,  and  which  was  kept  up  by  the  influence  of  traders  from  the 
fort  at  Niagara,  over  which  the  British  flag  still  floated. 

To  encounter  the  perils  of  this  position,  and  to  bring  their  land  in- 
to cultivation,  the  brothers  hired  a  small  band  of  hardy  axemen,  in 
Connecticut,  and  purchased  a  sufficiency  of  farming  implements,  and 
provisions  to  last  until  the  first  crop  should  ripen.  The  whole  party, 
with  its  heavy  incumbrances,  ascended  the  Hudson  to  Albany — then 
often  the  voyage  of  a  week — made  the  long  portage  through  the 
pines  to  Schenectady ;  embarked  in  a  batteaux,  on  the  Mohawk,  not 
yet  improved  even  by  the  partial  operations  of  the  Western  Land 
and  Navigation  Company;  and  followed  its  tortuous  course  to  the 
western  limit  of  cultivation.  Here  cattle  were  purchased  for  future 
stock  and  present  support,  and  the  party  was  divided  into  two,  with 
one  of  which  James  continued  the  laborious  task  of  threading  name- 
less streams,  shallow  and  encumbered  by  wood -drifts ;  while  William 
undertook  the  still  more  difficult  one  of  driving  the  stock  through  the 
forest  They  were  at  last  again  united  on  a  small  savannah  on  the 
bank  of  the  Genesee ;  a  spot  hardly  altered  in  appearance  even  now, 
although  overlooked  by  a  flourishing  town,  and  by  unpretending 
though  elegant  mansions. 

The  bold  and  gallant  bearing  of  William  Wadsworth,  and  the 
sagacity,  moral  courage,  and  strict  justice  of  James,  won  upon  the 
neighboring  Indian  chie&  to  such  a  degree  that  they  were  the  means 
of  averting  the  ruin  which  a  disaster  would  seemingly  otherwise  have 
brought  upon  their  enterprise.  A  house  had  been  built  with  no  tools 
but  the  axe,  crops  planted,  and  the  cattle  turned  out  to  graze  in  the 
meadow.  The  forest  was  vigorously  attacked,  and  a  clearing  rapidly 
made.  But  this  was  followed,  in  the  autumn,  by  the  enervating  and 
unmanning  attack  of  the  ague.  This,  to  the  Connecticut  men,  natives 
of  a  country  where  it  was  entirely  unknown,  presented  such  terrors 
that  the  hired  men  broke  their  engagement,  and  hurried  back  to  the 
older  settlements,  leaving  the  brothers  almost  or  quite  alone  in  their 
log  cabin.  In  this  situation,  mere  indifference  on  the  part  of  their 
neighbor.  Big  Tree,  chief  of  the  Indian  village  on  the  Genesee,  might 
have  compelled  them  to  follow  their  servants ;  but  they  obtained  from 
him  ready  and  efficient  aid ;  given,  however,  for  a  satisfactory  equiva- 
lent, and  far  more  than  repaid  to  his  race  in  their  waning  fortunes. 

Next  spring  more  white  laborers  yrere  engaged,  and  no  further  in- 
terruption occurred  in  the  progress  of  the  clearing. 
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The  Indian  corn  of  their  first  crop  was  beaten  into  meal,  in  a  mor- 
tar, fashioned  hj  the  aze  from  the  stmnp  of  a  gigantic  oak,  whose 
pestle  was  swung  on  a  long  and  pliant  pole.  In  the  progress  of  the 
clearing  the  falls  of  a  small  stream  were  reached,  where  a  saw  and 
gristmill,  erected  by  the  Wadsworths,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  now 
flourishing  village  of  Geneseo. 

The  success  and  gradual  extension  of  the  enterprise,  and  of  the 
land  agency  business,  led  to  a  division  of  labor  between  the  two 
brothers.  William,  stronger  and  with  a  better  constitution,  took  the 
direction  of  the  agricultural  labors,  and  of  much  of  the  land  office 
business ;  while  James  undertook  the  traveling  needed  for  their  own 
business,  and  for  communicating  with  the  landholders  for  whom  they 
acted.  That  the  latter  found  full  employment,  may  be  judged  firom 
the  fact  that  the  only  method  which  seemed  available  for  using  the 
exuberant  fertility  of  their  meadows  was  the  purchase,  &ttening,  and 
sale  of  cattle.  These  were  bought  young  and  lean  at  the  east,  driven 
to  Geneseo,  and,  when  fit  for  market,  again  driven  to  the  remote  marts 
of  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  or  to  Homellsville,  on  the  Susquehan- 
na, thence  to  be  transported,  in  ^  arks,"  to  Baltimore. 

Emigration  to  the  west,  again,  had  nothing  of  its  later  spontaneous 
movement  and  seeming  fiascination.  It  therefore  became  the  duty  of 
James  Wadsworth  to  travel  on  horseback,  through  the  most  thickly 
inhabited  parts  of  the  country,  and  endeavor  to  find  buyers  for  wild 
lands,  or  tenants  for  those  already  under  cultivation,  in  the  places  of 
their  birth. 

The  most  ready  to  remove  were  the  poorest ;  in  many  cases,  those 
whose  lands,  by  subdivision  of  inheritances,  had  become  insuffident 
for  their  support  As  these  could  often  find  no  buyer  for  their  prop- 
erty, it  was  often  taken  in  payment  for  land  in  the  Genesee  valley, 
or  for  the  outfit  necessary  to  transport  a  &mily  thither,  and  was  then 
itself  to  be  sold  or  rented.  In  some  cases  six  acres  of  the  virgin 
western  soil  were  given  for  one  of  little  better  than  a  rock  in  New 
England ;  whose  relative  values,  after  fifty  years,  have  certainly  re- 
versed, so  that,  while  the  objects  of  the  Wadsworths  completely  suc- 
ceeded, those  who  bought  of  them  have  increased  their  capital  thirty- 
six  fold. 

The  success  of  the  brothers  in  drawing  settlers  to  their  own  lands, 
and  to  those  for  which  they  were  agents,  being  obviously  due,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  personal  address  and  business  talents  of  James 
Wadsworth,  caused  him  to  be  requested,  in  1796,  to  proceed  to  Eng^ 
land,  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  capitalists  there  in  the  lands  of 
Western  New  York.    This  he  accepted  and  filled  with  success ;  and, 
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by  virtae  of  the  high  character  of  his  principles,  and  the  nature  of 
his  errandf  gained  admission  into  such  society,  and  intercourse  with 
snch  individuals  as  were  most  qualified  to  enlaige  and  improye  the 
mind,  and  polish  the  manners  of  a  young  man  of  such  good  natnral 
endowments,  and  so  apt  a  disposition.  Thus,  his  naturally  prepossess- 
ing manner  and  address  lost  whatever  they  may  have  had  of  native 
provincialiBm,  and  gained  their  remarkable,  and  even  cosmopolitan 
polish  and  refinement 

The  results  of  Mr.  Wadsworth's  mission  to  Europe,  in  the  purchase 
of  great  masses  of  land  by  capitalists  there,  and  in  the  measures 
adopted  to  open  them  to  civilization,  and  fill  them  with  settlers,  had 
effects  on  the  prosperity  of  the  region  in  which  he  lived  little  un- 
derstood then  and  almost  forgotten  now.  In  direct  contradiction  to  a 
common  popular  belief  that  great  subdivision  of  landed  property  is 
best,  and  that  ownership  of  large  tracts  of  it  is  a  public  evil,  it  was 
the  case  that  the  region  thus  settled,  opened  out  as  it  was  by  roads 
and  bridges,  and  set  with  schools  and  churches,  all  liberally  aided  by 
these  large  owners,  far  outstripped,  in  improvement,  the  more  accessi- 
ble and  equally  fertile  Military  Tract,  portioned  out  by  New  York 
among  its  revolutionary  soldiers.  The  people  of  the  former,  in  need 
of  transportation  for  their  surplus  produce,  enterprising  and  intelli- 
gent, and  led  by  vigorous  minds,  formed  the  popular  force,  by  wield- 
ing which,  Clinton  carried  the  decision  to  construct  the  Erie  Canal, 
against  the  vote  of  New  York  and  the  river  counties. 

The  foreign  proprietors  of  lands  in  Western  New  York,  drew  their 
income  and  spent  it  at  home.  The  Wadsworths,  however,  made  it  a 
rule  to  reinvest  their  profits  at  home,  by  purchasing  land ;  so  that, 
while  portions  of  the  original  estate  were  sold,  it  was  the  case  that 
more  land  than  was  sold  was  added  to  it. 

By  the  death  of  Gen.  William  Wadsworth,  James  became  the  sole 
proprietor  of  the  whole  of  this  estate,  which  is  probably  the  only  in- 
stance, since  the  revolutionary  war,  of  the  investment  of  a  fortune, 
earned  by  a  whole  life,  solely  in  agricultural  property.  Most  wealth  ac- 
quired by  trade  in  land  has  been  invested  in  city  lots,  or  in  moneyed 
security.  The  enormous  suras  thus  drawn  from  Western  New  York, 
and  the  additionally  flourishing  condition  to  which  it  would  have 
risen,  had  they  been  reinvested  at  home,  are  scarcely  conceivable. 

The  Wadsworth  estate  was  partly  kept  in  their  own  hands,  partly 
leased,  and  partly  cultivated  on  shares.  The  home  farm,  managed 
under  their  immediate  direction,  was  about  2,000  acres,  more  than 
half  being  a  rich  alluvial  fiat  on  the  Genesee,  and  was  for  many  years 
the  only  portion  which  yielded  any  profit.     This  came  partly  from 
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cattle  raising,  and  partly  from  the  cultivation  of  hemp.  Notwith- 
standing the  value  of  the  adjoining  uplands  for  raising  of  wheat,  graz- 
ing was  always  the  chief  object  on  the  home  (arm,  on  the  principle 
that  grain  could  not  be  so  well  raised  by  hired  labor ;  and  the  same 
reason  prevented  him  from  raising  root  crops. 

The  leaseholds,  at  first  for  two  lives,  were  afterward  changed  to 
terms  of  years,  which  was  the  form  subsequently  used.  These  farms 
were  usually  of  about  one  hundred  acres,  and  the  rents  were  fixed  at 
a  money  standard,  though  almost  never  paid  in  money  until  the  in- 
troduction of  government  funds  in  that  region,  during  the  war  of 
1812,  and  the  subsequent  establishment  of  banks  there. 

Farms  larger  than  these  were  usually  leased  for  shorter  terms, 
and  for  one-third  the  grain  crops,  and  a  stipulated  sum  for  portions 
not  ploughed.  Mr.  Wadsworth  looked  for  the  same  punctuality  and 
good  faith,  in  payment  of  rent  from  his  tenants,  that  he  used  himself; 
and  hence  was,  by  the  improvident  or  careless,  reputed  severe.  But 
this  was  an  unmerited  opinion,  as  none  acquainted  with  his  benevo- 
lence and  equable  temper  will  doubt  And  careful  inquiries,  made  on 
the  spot,  justify  the  inference  that  his  tenants  were,  on  the  whole, 
more  comfortable,  and  laid  up  more  money,  than  those  who  bought 
similar  neighboring  land  on  credit. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  married,  in  1804,  Naomi  Wolcott,*  of  East  Wind- 
sor, Connecticut  Of  his  children  by  this  marriage,  three  survived 
him.  In  his  wife  he  found  tastes  and  dispositions  congenial  to  his 
own,  and  ail  who  knew  her  had  the  highest  opinion  of  her  worth. 
Under  her  judicious  management,  in  the  difiScult  circumstances  which 
beset  housekeeping  in  a  new  country,  the  mansion  at  Gteneseo  was  a 
model  of  orderly,  generous,  and  unostentatious  hospitality. 

The  loss  of  his  wife,  his  brother,  and  a  daughter,  just  married,  shed 
a  gloom  over  his  later  years ;  but  he  still  took  pleasure  in  gathering 
a  circle  of  friends  at  Geneseo,  during  the  season  when  it  was  readily 
accessible.  Intelligent,  well  informed,  and  fond  of  intellectual  conver- 
sation, he  had,  in  a  high  degree,  the  power  of  drawing  out  and  hap- 
pily combining  the  conversational  and  social  faculties  of  his  guests. 
His  visitors  never  felt  ennui  ;  and,  though  he  laid  no  restriction  upon 
games  of  chance  or  skUl,  it  is  said  that  none  of  theni  felt  any  desire 
for  such  amusements  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Wadsworth's  career  was  in  great  part  due  to 
his  regularity  and  skill  in  business.  By  tact  and  method,  he  disposed, 
day  by  day,  of  his  extensive  business  as  farmer,  owner,  manager,  land- 

*Misii  Woicott  was  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Woleott,  Esq.,  and  a  cousin  of  the  Hon.  GliTer 
Wolcott,  secretarj  of  the  treamiry  of  the  United  Statea  under  Waohiogton ;  both  were  lineal 
deacendanu  from  Henrj  Woicott,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Windsor,  Connecticut. 
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lord,  and  agent,  with  so  much  ease  as  always  to- seem  to  be  a  man  of 
leisure,  and  enabled  him  to  command  much  time  for  reading  and 
literary  correspondence.  His  favorite  study  was  political  economy, 
but  he  kept  himself  informed  of  the  progress  of  all  the  physical 
sciences ;  having  gained  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  latter,  although 
they  were  not  even  named  in  our  colleges  while  he  was  a  student 

His  interest  in  such  studies  was  enhanced  by  his  perception  of  their 
value  to  agriculture ;  and,  from  the  desire  to  extend  a  knowledge  of 
this  value,  he  often  caused  to  be  printed,  for  gratuitous  distribution, 
select  tracts  on  scientific  subjects,  either  in  general,  or  as  applied  to 
agriculture,  or  caused  articles  on  similar  subjects  to  be  inserted  in  ag- 
ricultural periodicals,  and  in  newspapers.  He  pursued  the  same 
course  for  the  advancement  of  common  schools.  His  agency  in  such 
publications,  in  many  cases,  remained  unknown,  except  to  himself  and 
the  editors. 

Mr.  Wads  worth,  though  firm  and  distinct  in  religious  convictions 
and  doctrinal  belief  was  most  catholic  and  unsectarian  in  feeling  and 
action ;  although  his  reverence  for  religious  truths,  and  his  freedom 
in  remarking  upon  clerical  apathy  or  illiberality  in  relation  to  schools^ 
have  caused  him,  most  groundlessly,  to  be  charged  with  irreligion. 

His  instinctive  modesty  and  sensitiveness  caused  him  always  to  con- 
ceal his  efforts  for  the  public  benefit ;  and  seems  also  to  have  pre- 
vented  him  from  seeking  political  distinctions,  or  taking  an  active 
share  in  party  struggles.  He  voted  with  the  federal  party  while  it  ex- 
isted, but  afterward  took  no  part  in  the  doings  of  the  republicans,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  to  maintain  his  conservative  views. 

His  correspondence  was  voluminous,  and  especially  so  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  when  he  wrote  much  on  literary  and  scientific  sub- 
jects, sometimes  composing  well-digested  essays,  particularly  on  those 
educational  subjects  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart.  But  his  mod- 
esty has  prevented  any  of  these  from  being  printed  except  one,  and 
that  without  his  knowledge.  This  was  a  letter  on  the  civilization  of 
the  Indians,  which  its  recipient  permitted  to  appear  in  the  newspapers. 

In  1843,  Mr.  Wadsworth  was  sensible  of  a  decline  in  his  health, 
and  soon  became  convinced  that  his  disorder  was  incurable.  Although 
certain  of  dissolution  at  no  distant  day,  he  tried  a  change  of  scene  and 
air,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  friends  and  children.  He 
awaited  the  gradual  approach  of  death  with  equanimity;  and,  though 
losing  his  accustomed  interest  in  active  pursuits,  his  intercourse  with 
his  friends  was  as  cheerful  as  usual,  or  was  saddened  rather  by  their 
anxieties  than  his  own.  After  returning  to  his  residence  at  €^neseo, 
he  died  there,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1844. 
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Miu  Wadiwoetb'b  Effoetc  in  Bihalf  of  Common  Schooub. 

A  large  measure  of  gratitude  is  due  to  James  Wadsworth  for  his 
early,  enlightened,  and  efficient  efforts  to  promote  the  establishment 
and  improvement  of  common  schools  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  John  Lerickloin,  Esq.,  dated  January  30, 

1796,  giving  the  outline  of  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  a  tract  of  land, 

thirty  miles  square,  he  observes : — 

I  wonid  propose  that  a  one  hundred  and  twenty  acre  lot  be  granted  to  the  in- 
habitaots  (of  each  township,)  for  the  support  of  the  gospel,  and  a  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  acre  lot  for  the  support  of  a  school.  Let  the  grant  be  conditional 
upon  the  inhabKants  improving  five  acres  a  year,  on  each  lot ;  the  second  and 
third  years,  ten  acres  a  year  thereafter,  till  one  hundred  acres  shall  be  improved 
on  each  lot.  The  income  of  both  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  a  school,  until  a 
minister  shall  be  settled.  It  is  true  the  amount  of  two  lots  in  each  township  will 
be  oonsiderable,  but  is  observable  that  the  stability  of  government,  and  of  course 
the  security  of  property  in  all  republics,  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  in- 
formation of  the  common  people. 

Again,  in  a  letter  to  Robert  Troup,  Esq. : — 

It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  hear  that  you  have  determined  to  appropriate  a 
piece  of  hind  for  a  meeting-house,  and  for  a  school-house,  and  likewise  a  glebe 
and  parsonage  for  a  minister.  My  mind  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  salutary 
consequences  which  will  follow  from  these  donations.  It  is  a  substantial  benefit 
conferred  upon  the  town  (of  Pulteney,)  and  in  its  consequences  upon  your  country. 
I  am  not  superstitions,  but  I  believe  in  Christiimity.  I  am  no  partisan,  but  I  be- 
lieve in  the  piety  of  patriotism,  and,  amidst  the  troubles  of  this  wayward  world, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  mental  consolation  that  attends  advanced  life  is  the 
recollection  of  substantial  benefits  conferred  on  our  country,  of  having  contributed 
our  full  mite  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  our  fellow-men  \  especially  to 
that  portion  of  them  whose  destinies  are  influenced,  more  or  less,  by  our  decisions, 
and  by  the  situation  in  which,  by  Providence,  we  are  plaoed. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  exalted  part  which  Judge  Benson  took,  in  procuring 
from  the  Holland  company,  the  grant  of  a  school  lot,  and  glebe  lot,  in  each  town- 
ship of  six  miles  square.  *  *  It  is  true  a  single  lot  will  not  support  a  clergy- 
man, or  a  single  lot  a  school ;  but  when  cultivated  they  will  do  oonsiderable  to- 
ward these  objects,  and,  what  is  of  much  consequence,  they  prove  a  constant  in- 
centive and  support  to  a  virtuous  few  in  every  town,  till  there  is  a  majority  in 
favor  of  supporting  a  clergyman  and  a  constant  school.  Insure  the  support  of 
schools,  and  children  will  be  instructed.  *  *  The  State  of  Conneotiont  is  un- 
der incalculable  advantages  to  a  law,  long  since  passed  in  that  state,  requiring  a 
yearly  tax  from  each  town ;  but,  providing  that  a  certificate  from  the  school  com- 
mittee, stating  that  the  amount  of  this  tax  has  been  applied  to  the  payment  of 
schoolmasters,  under  certain  restrictions,  shall  be  received  in  payment  of  the  tax 
at  the  state  treasury.  This  tax  falls  far  short  of  supporting  the  schools,  but  it 
operates  in  the  same  manner  as  a  constant  fund,  arising  from  a  school  lot  In  its 
effects,  it  insures  constant  schools. 

In  a  letter,  dated  December  28,  1811,  addressed  to  John  Murray, 
Jr.,  Esq.,  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  Gov.  Tompkins,  in 
pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  legislature,  "  to  report  a  system  for  the 
organization  and  establishment  of  common  schools,"  Mr.  Wadsworth 
anticipates,  substantially,  the  plan  which  was,  in  the  following  year, 
recommended  by  the  commissioners,  and  adopted  by  the  legislature. 
At  the  close  of  the  letter,  he  adds : — **  Make  it  the  duty  of  the  com- 
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missioners  to  send  to  the  school  inspector  of  each  town  a  ^Lancaster 
Manttal,"*  containing  observations  on  teaching,  and  school  govern- 
ment, and  thus  diffuse  through  the  Bta\^  the  latest  and  most  practi- 
cal information  as  to  improved  methods." 

In  the  same  letter,  he  suggests  that  "  teachers  should  be  trained  at 
Albany  and  New  York,  and  sent  through  the  state," or  that  "a  suit- 
able teacher  should  visit  the  schools  of  each  county,"  and  a  sort  of 
model  or  central  school  should  be  established  in  each  county  town. 
He  adds  a  wish,  ^  that  an  original  genius  would  publish  a  weekly  pa- 
per," devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  useful  arts  and  of  schools. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Col.  Samuel  Young,  dated  January  16, 
1826,  Mr.  Wadsworth  suggests  the  establishment  of  county  acade- 
mies, for  the  education  of  schoolmasters. 

It  is  an  andoubted  fact  that  there  is  an  utter  waste  of  half  the  expense  of,  and 
half  the  time  passed  in,  our  oommon  schools.  The  evil,  you  will  find^  is  extremely 
difficult  to  remedy ;  but  it  can  and  must  be  conquered.  The  evil  is  the  igDorance 
and  incompetence,  and  the  object  to  be  attained,  the  instruction  of  six  thousand 
schoolmasters.  Tlis  attained,  the  instruction  of  four  hundred  thousand  youth 
will  immediately  follow.  •  •  I  take  the  liberty  to  make  one  or  two  sugges- 
tions which,  or  something  better,  I  hope  may  lead  to  the  eventual  aocompHshmont 
of  the  desired  object.  Any  single  academy  would  be  quite  inadequate.  The 
scheme  to  be  efiectual  must  embrace  the  instruction  of  an  average  of  upward  of 
one  hundred  schoolmasters  in  each  of  the  fifty-seven  counties. 

The  buildings  once  erected,  the  next  step  is,  instructors  fbr  schoolmasters  in 
each  county.  Here  are  difficulties.  Suppose  the  county  sustain  a  part,  and  in- 
dividual subscription  a  part,  of  the  expense.  An  important  provision  would  be, 
that  after  say  two  years,  no  person,  who  had  not  passed  say  six  months  in  the 
scientific  school,  should  be  allowed  to  teach  a  district  school  which  received  aid 
from  the  school  fund. 

The  scientific  instruction  of  the  people  does  not  seem  to  have  been  considered 
within  the  province  of  our  colleges  and  our  clergy.  Tet,  the  man  who  is  scien- 
tifically instructed  is  a  double  man.  Whether  he  acts  in  Gen.  Scott's  regiment 
on  the  lines,  or  in  a  workshop,  or  on  a  farm,  or  in  the  cabinet  at  Washington.  It 
is  most  desirable  that  a  beginning  should  be  made  at  the  present  session,  and 
public  sentiment  will  push  it  forward  into  practical  usefulness. 

In  a  letter  to  I.  V.  N.  Yates,  supeVintendent  of  oommon  schools, 
dated  January  26,  1826,  Mr.  Wadsworth  urges  the  superintendent  to 
recommend  to  the  legislature  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  scien- 
tific school  in  each  county  town,  and  "  to  offer  a  premium  to  every 
fit  person,  who  shall  attend  that  school  one  year,  and  receive  a  cer- 
tificate of  competency  to  teach,  and  an  additional  sum  for  his  next 
year's  services  in  keeping  school,  above  what  the  district  pays  him." 

Suppose  that  the  legislature  direct  that  $20,000  or  $30,000  of  the  income  be 
diverted  f^om  its  present  application,  for  a  year  or  two,  and  be  applied  according 

*  Mr.  Wadsworth  shared  with  DeWitt  Clinton,  and  other  enlightened  edncators  of  that 
day,  in  aangulne  anticipations  of  great  and  good  resalta  from  the  introduetion  of  the  monito- 
rial system  of  Lancaater,  both  on  account  of  itaeconomy  and  its  efficiency.  In  the  above  let- 
ter, he  mentions  that  he  had  introduced  it  into  a  school  in  Geneseo,  and  adds :  "Arlcwright's 
discovery,  and  the  subsequent  improvement,  are  not  more  important  to  the  manufactnre  of 
cotton,  than  Lancaster's  system  to  an  infinitely  more  important  object,  the  education  of  our 
youth." 
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to  the  above  hints,  or  on  some  better  plan,  for  instmoting  sohoolmaBten.  Make 
&  1>eginning  in  each  county  town,  where  the  good  eSects  wi]]  be  seen  throoghont 
tbe  ooanty,  and  rely  upon  it,  the  good  sense  of  the  people  will  perfect  a  praotioa- 
ble  scheme  for  instructing  the  youth  of  this  state  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The 
teachers  of  schools  are  now  going  on  in  the  beaten  path,  and  are  no  more  in  fault 
than  their  mothers  were  for  spinning  cotton  on  domestic  wheels. 

To  instruct  a  whole  people  in  the  first  principles  of  the  arts  and  sciences  was 
never  done  or  hardly  dreampt  of.  Still,  with  an  income  of  930,000  a  year,  and 
the  monitona!  plan  of  education,  is  it  not  perfectly  practicable  ?  With  such  an 
mcome,  which  is  yearly  increasing,  ought  not  an  experiment  to  be  made  7 

Say  that  it  would  result  in  a  visionary  scheme,  and  that  twenty  or  thirty  thou- 
aaod  dollars  is  lost,  it  is  only  directing  a  loss  from  one  channel  into  another. 
X>oiible  that  sum  is  now  yearly  lost. 

In  a  letter  to  Governor  DeWitt  Clinton,  dated  May  11, 1826,  after 
requesting  the  Governor  to  examine  a  new  "  copy  book,"  and  encour- 
age the  publishers,  Mr.  Wadsworth  remarks : — 

There  is  quite  an  awakening  in  our  western  villages  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, and  it  is  rapidly  spreading  from  town  to  town.  I  am  fully  convinced  the 
public  mind  will  setUe  down  in  the  establishment  of  a  monitorial  high  school  in 
every  county  in  the  state,  in  imitation  of  Professor  Griscom's,  to  be  furnished,  in 
time,  with  a  little  philosophical  apparatus.  Nothing  short  of  this  is  competent  to 
the  instruction  of  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  schoolmasters ;  and  it  seems 
idle  t«  talk  of  spreading  knowledge  by  means  of  instructors  who  have  not  ac- 
quired knowledge.  It  will  be  no  injury  to  a  mason  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  properties  of  air,  nor  to  a  millwright  with  the  properties  of  fluids,  and,  I  add, 
to  the  mighty  mass  of  mind  throughout  the  state,  to  reason  correctly. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Governor  Clinton,  dated  December,  1826, 
he  returns  to  the  same  subject : — 

What  b  to  be  done  to  improve  our  common  schools,  is  a  subject  worthy  of  all 
consideration,  and  is  full  of  difficulties.  I  believe  it  is  now  generally  conceded, 
that  our  common  schools  are  comparatively  good  for  nothing-,  that  it  maybe 
almost  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  they  teach  but  little  more  than  mothers 
could  and  would  teach  without  them,  notwithstanding  the  great  amount  appro- 
priated for  their  support.  Knowledge  on  school  matters  they  do  not  possess,  and 
knowledge  they  do  not  communicate.  Tet,  considering  man  in  a  statistical  point 
of  view,  the  powers  of  an  educated  are  double  those  of  an  uneducated  artisan. 
This  certainly  is  unimportant,  compared  with  the  renovating  influence  of  educa- 
tion. The  amount  appropriated  yearly  to  the  support  of  common  schools,  is  com- 
petent to  give  a  scientific  education  to  the  youth  of  this  state,  if  properly  applied. 
I  am  greatly  desirous  that  a  beginning  should  be  made.  We  have  upward  of 
seven  thousand  school  districts ;  to  educate  a  corps  of  seven  thousand  schoolmasters 
is  certainly  a  formidable  undertaking,  and  the  most  zealous  can  only  expect  a 
gradual  approximation  to  the  desired  object. 

I  am  convinced  that  nothing  short  of  the  monitorial  high  school.  In  every  county 
in  the  state,  can  effect  the  object  in  view.  Suitable  edifices  for  monitorial  schools 
will  cost  from  three  to  four  thousand  dollars.  These  might  be  built,  partly  by  a 
county  tax  and  partly  by  individual  subscription ;  or,  it  appears  to  me  perfectly 
just  and  reasonable  to  withdraw,  for  a  season,  a  part  of  the  school  fund  income, 
which  is  now  doing  very  little  good,  and  apply  it  to  objects  which  will  ultimately 
carry  science  into  the  common  schools. 

The  state  of  our  colleges  ought,  in  some  shape,  to  be  brought  before  the  public. 
These  institutions,  if  they  have  not  retrograded,  have  been  stationary  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  Instead  of  taking  the  1^,  they  have  to  be  dragged  along  by 
public  senUraent.  What  new  idea,  what  improved  modifictition  of  old  ideas,  what 
new  suggestion  in  a  department  peculiarly  their  own — ^that  of  education — what 
advance  in  the  arts  and  sciences  (with  one  or  two  honorable  exceptions,)  has  been 
presented  to  society  from  oar  colleges,  the  last  twenty  years.  The  state  has  in- 
vested in  college  stock  upward  of  a  million  dolhirs.    This  capital,  with  from 
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twenty  to  thirty  dollara  yearly  tnition  from  each  sdiolar,  sopporta  about  thirty  in- 
stmctora,  inolndlng  presidents,  professors,  and  tutors,  and  badly  educates  about 
three  hundred  and  fifky  students.    Professor  Griaoom  pays  six-monthly  interest 
on  a  capital  of  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  with  a  yearly  tuition  of 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars;  educates  six  hundred  youth,  and  in  the  branches 
taught  educates  them  well.    There  seems  to  be  something  in  incorporated  col- 
leges &tal  to  improvement.    Whether  it  is,  that  the  officers  are  hirelings  for  life, 
and  bereft  of  the  renovating  influences  of  periodical  elections ;  whether  it  is,  that 
they  are  ex-officio  deprived  of  the  animating  principles  which  lead  to  excellence 
in  other  situations  in  life,  I  do  not  attempt  to  decide ;  of  the  fact  there  can  be  uo 
doubt    Our  colleges  are  twenty  years  back  of  the  lights  of  the  age.    And  yet, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  college  officers  to  instruct  our  youth  in  ancient  and  modem 
science,  and  in  the  most  recent  improvements  of  this  improving  age.    How  far 
this  duty  is  felt,  or  regarded,  or  executed,  after  inquiring,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion. 

In  a  letter  to  P.  C.  Fuller,  Esq.,  member  of  the  house  of  the  leg- 
islature, dated  January,  1829,  he  urges  the  establishment,  by  legisla- 
tive grant,  of  county  high  schools,  with  special  reference  to  the  edu- 
cation of  schoolmasters. 

To  improve  the  common  schools  in  this  state,  the  employment  of  more  able  in- 
structors is  indispensable.    It  is  idle  to  talk  of  employing  graduates  in  our  com- 
mon schools.    The  article  wanted  does  not  exist.    Our  common  schools  teach 
little  more  than  decent  mothers  teach — that  is,  to  read  and  write  very  imperfectly. 
Our  eight  thousand  schoolmasters  do  not  possess  knowledge  and  can  not  commu- 
nicate knowledge.     Before  we  have  the  commodity  we  want,  we  must  manu- 
fiicture  it.    County  monitorial  schools  are  intended,  as  tari£&  on  manufactures, 
to  raise  up  a  class  of  cheap  (an  indispensable  condition,)  and  at  the  same  time 
tolerably  scientiGc  and  competent  schoolmasters  for  each  county  of  the  state,  but 
more  particularly  for  the  inland  counties,  into  which  a  ray  of  science  at  present 
does  not  enter.    Our  eight  thousand  common  schools  form  a  noble  theme  for  de- 
clamation 'j  but  it  is  a  fact,  and  a  fact  well  known  to  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, that  our  couuty  schools  are  comparatively  good  for  nothing ;  and  it  is  equally 
a  tact,  that  they  will  continue,  for  a^s,  inefficient  and  almost  useless,  without  de- 
cided and  intelligent  l^islation.     We,  no  doubt,  expend  yearly,  as  the  Governor 
mentions,  $232,000  in  support  of  common  schools ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  one- 
half  this  expenditure  is  literally  a  waste  of  money.     The  expenditure  only  serves 
to  maintain  a  set  of  lounging,  ignorant  men,  utterly  incompetent  to  give  instruc- 
tion.    Who  is  to  blame  ?     Not  the  trustees  of  the  school  districts.     With  the 
means  they  have,  they  employ  the  best  men  they  can  find.    The  article  wanted 
has  not  been  found ;  not  for  want  of  the  expenditure  of  money,  but  because  public 
attention  has  not  been  directed  to  this  specific  object.    As  a  humble  individual, 
the  most  important  question  I  ever  asked  is,  what  are  the  elements  of  civilization  f 
In  pursuing  this  idea,  can  you  make  a  forward  movement  in  civilizing,  and  refining, 
and  giving  elevated  and  deep  religious  impressions  to  the  great  mass  of  commu- 
nity, without  commencing  with  your  schoolmasters  7    In  my  view  of  the  sub- 
ject,  it  is  so  important  that  something  be  done — that  a  beginning  be  made — that 
I  would  not  be  overscrupulous  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  first  law.     These  little 
manufactories  will  soon  *tum  out  articles  so  superior  to  those  now  in  use,  the  im- 
portance and  general  application  of  these  superior  articles  will  instantly  be  felt  in 
the  mechanism  of  the  body  politic,  that  the  system  must  and  will  progress.    The 
commodity  of  all  others  the  most  needed  in  the  State  of  New  York,  is  educated 
men,  men  possessing  knowledge.    I  take  it,  that  it  will  not  be  disputed,  that  a 
little  knowledge  is  quite  requisite  to  make  wise  and  just  laws,  and  to  explain  and 
execute  them  in  the  infinite  diversity  of  objects  to  which  they  apply  and  are  in- 
tended to  regulate.    The  want  of  educated  men  is  not  alone  felt  in  our  legisla- 
tures— it  is  felt  in  our  county  officers — it  is  constantly  felt  in  every  department  of 
business. 

I  beg  Mr.  Hayden  and  yourself  to  fix  your  minds  on  this  particular  point    Can 
nothing  further  be  done,  or  must  we  remain  stationary  7    If  you  had  the  charge 
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of  the  aobools  in  any  one  town  or  thronffhont  the  state,  and  of  the  money  raised 
and  actoally  expended,  oould  you  do  nothing  farther  ?  I  antioipate  your  answer, 
that,  with  half  the  money  expended,  you  oould  give  a  scientific  education  to  the 
youth  of  this  state.  If  this  subject  was  fairly  brought  before  the  legislature,  and 
fully  explained,  it  would  certainly  receive  their  earnest  and  untiring  attention. 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  any  thing  more  beneficial  in  its  results,  more  enduring  as  a 
source  of  constant  satisfaction  to  yourselves,  than  to  have  commenced  this  great 
work,  this  forward  movement  in  the  amelioration  of  the  human  family. 

In  1832,  by  Mr.  Wadsworth's  suggestion  and  efforts,  aided  by  Mr. 
Fuller,  of  Livingston  County,  and  the  recommendation  and  co-opera- 
tion of  Mr.  Flagg,  the  superintendent  of  common  schools,  the  repub- 
lication and  distribution  of  Hall's  ^^Lectures  on  School-Keeping^' 
among  the  several  school  districts  of  New  York  was  secured.  In 
reference  to  this  vote,  he  writes.  May  4th,  1882,  to  Carter  &  Hendee, 
of  Boston,  the  publishers  of  the  work,  as  follows : — 

I  can  not  tell  how  much  I  am  gratified  in  learning  from  Mr.  Fuller,  that  a  law 
has  passed  the  legislature,  authorizing  Mr.  Flagg,  secretary  of  state,  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  each  school  district  in  the  state  (about  nine  thou- 
sand,) a  copy  of  HalPs  ^^Lectures  on  School- Keeping. ^^  Great  credit  is  due  to 
Mr.  Fuller  and  Mr.  Flagg,  for  their  exei'tions  in  procuring  this  enactment. 

This  law  is  the  commencement  of  a  great  work  in  this  state — ^the  improvement 
of  our  common  schools.  Gov.  Clinton,  some  years  before  his  death,  called  up 
this  subject  before  the  legislature,  and  was  uDwearied  in  his  endeavors  to  make  a 
beginning.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,,  which  is  nothing  less  than 
instructing  and  preparing  nine  thousand  men  for  the  responsible  station  of  school- 
master, has  hitherto  dismayed  and  disheartened  the  warmest  friends  to  the 
general  diffiision  of  education.  I  consider  these  difficulties  as  half  overcome,  in 
|he  fact,  that  wo  have  made  a  beginning,  which  will  convince  the  wavering  that 
something  can  be  done,  and  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  call  into  the  field  new 
friends  and  increased  efforts,  and  a  vast  improvement  in  our  common  schools 
will  follow. 

I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hfdl.  At  the  time  I  pur- 
chased of  you  a  number  of  copies  of  his  lectures,  last  winter,  I  read  them  with 
great  pleasure,  and  was  at  once  convinced  that  they  would  lead  to  great  meliora- 
tions in  our  common  schools.  I  b^  Mr.  Hall  to  pardon  me  for  suggesting,  that 
I  hope  he  will  not  spare  any  pains  in  his  revised  edition  of  his  lectures.  *  •  • 
I  will  venture,  also,  to  express  a  hope,  that  the  lectures  will  not  contain  a 
remark  which  can  be  tortured  into  sectarianism ;  still,  as  they  are  to  be  addressed 
to  youth,  they  ought  to  abound  with  those  moral  and  religious  considerations 
which  are  common  to  all  denominations. 

In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  Wadsworth  recommends  to  these  publishers 

■ 

to  bring  out  a  volume  of  ^*  Common  School  Lectures^^  to  be  read  by 
the  teacher  at  the  close  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  exercises  of  every 
day,  on  chemistry,  political  economy,  principle^  of  legislation,  and 
especially  "  the  principles  on  which  good  health  depends  and  diseases 
are  prevented  and  removed." 

The  operation  of  learning  to  write  and  read  does  not  confer  knowledge.  The 
question  before  us  is,  how  can  useful  and  scientific  knowledge  be  communicated 
to  the  youth  in  our  common  schools  ?  Without  elementary  knowledge,  man  la 
but  half  a  man  ;  with  it,  man  is  a  double  man. 

The  course  which  I  have  recommended  will  do  something  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  this  great  object,  and  that  something  will,  no  doubt,  lead  to  further  im- 
provements. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Flagg,  dated  June  14ih,  1832,  he  refers  to  the 

subject  and  urges  still  other  action : — 
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I  take  the  liberty  of  indosing,  for  yonr  penual,  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  lately 
written  to  Mewrs.  Carter  &  Hendee,  booksellers  in  Boston. 

I  can  not  express  to  yon  how  mach  I  rejoice  in  the  suooessof  your  own  and  'Mr. 
Fuller's  exertions,  in  causing  the  distribution  of  a  copy  of  Hairs  ^^Lecturet "  to  every 
school  district  in  this  state.  Though  humble  in  a  single  case,  in  the  a^^regate  it  is 
a  most  noble  beginning.  Yon  will  recollect  that  I  am  an  old  laborer  in  this  field, 
and,  though  frequently  in  utter  despair,  your  success  on  this  occasion  has  given 
me  renewed  spirits  and  firesh  hopes.  I  have  now  no  doubt  that  a  conviction  of 
the  practicability,  and  most  urgent  necessity  of  improving  our  common  schoob^ 
will  become  general  in  a  few  years,  and  from  that  period  mdr  onward  coarse  will 
commence.  Got.  Clinton's  mind  was  deeply  impressed  with  this  conviction. 
His  remarks,  in  his  last  messages  to  the  legislature,  on  improving  our  common 
schools,  gave  an  impulse  to,  and  inspired  confidence  in,  the  undertaking ;  but  the 
noble  work  ceased  with  his  death.  And  I  think  it  not  an  inflated  remark,  to 
add  that,  if  his  recommendations  in  relation  to  our  common  schools  had  been  car- 
ried into  fiiithfnl  execution,  the  beneficial  effects  to  the  rising  generation,  would 
not  have  been  leas  than  those  which  have  resulted  from  his  great  work,  the 
utility  of  which  is  now  confessed  by  all.  I  beg  you  to  pardon  the  liberty  I  take, 
in  mentioning,  that  if  your  convenience  will  permit  you  to  make  a  tour  to  the 
eastward,  and  pass  a  few  days  at  Boston  and  in  its  vicinity,  during  the  summer, 
you  will  perceive  that  our  neighbors  in  Massachusetts  are  altogether  ahead  of  us 
in  their  schools  and  courses  of  instruction.  Their  lyceum  system  of  village  and 
town  lectures  is  literally  working  wonders  in  that  state.  This  system  will  grad- 
ually make  its  way  into  this  state — ^but  a  little  aid  from  a  few  individuals  would 
greatly  accelerate  its  progress.  «  •  •  How  much  have  the  common 
schools  and  schoolmasters,  in  the  out-of-the-way  counties  in  this  state,  advanced 
for  the  last  twenty  years  ?  What  operating  cause  can  you  point  out,  that  will  ac- 
celerate their  advance  for  the  next  half  century  f  *  *  *  Our  common  schools 
have  been  and  will  remain  stationary,  without  some  special  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  more  enlighteued.  Why  has  the  population  of  Spain  remained  as  it  is  for  the 
last  two  hundred  years  ?  Why  is  the  depressed  state  of  our  common  schools 
passed  over  from  year  to  year,  and  utterly  neglected  7  On  the  state  of  our  com- 
mon schools  depends  the  intellectual  and  moral  state  of  the  people  at  large  of  the 
succeeding  generation.  There  are  answers  to  these  questions,  and  somebody 
ought  to  point  them  out.  Is  it  because  the  members  of  our  legislature  and- others, 
wiQiout  the  advantage  of  scientific  education,  are  fescinated  with  the  game  ana 
race  of  politics — the  bull-fights  of  our  country — and  don't  know  how,  or  are  un- 
ezcited  and  unwilling  to  give  their  attention  to  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of 
rabing  the  intellectud  and  moral  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  state  ? 

If  it  is  a  meritorious  service  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow,  where  only  one 
grew  before,  how  much  more  meritorious  would  it  be,  for  the  leading  members  of 
our  legislature,  with  ample  school  funds  in  their  hands  (literally  wasted  for  want 
of  due  application,)  to  raise,  by  a  process  as  simple  as  the  cultivation  of  two 
blades  of  grass,  the  intellectual  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  state. 

In  a  letter  to  Hon.  William  L.  Marcy,  dated  13th  Dec.,  1832,  Mr. 
Wadsworth  ur^es  him  to  introduce  the  subject  in  his  message  to  the 
legislature,  in  1833. 

If  I  am  correct  in  my  views,  it  is  quite  practicable  to  pass  into  the  minds  of  our 
youth,  scientific  knowledge,  scientific  facts,  and  scientific  reasons  of  thousands 
of  physical  phenomena,  of  constant  occurrence  through  life.  If,  after  a  little 
reflection,  you  should  approve  the  plan,  at  least  so  far  as  to  make  the  experiment 
(the  expense  of  the  experiment  would  be  too  trifling  for  a  moment's  considera- 
tion,) I  respectfully  request  you  to  call  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  common  schools  and  to  a  distinct  expression  of  your  opinion, 
that  scientific  instruction  may  be  introduced  in  our  common  schools,  by  means  of 
lectures  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children — ^tlie  lectures  to  be  read  by  the 
schoolmaster. 

Qov.  Clinton  was  fully  convinced  thnt  something  further  could  be  done  for  our 
district  schools,  as  will  appear  in  two  or  three  of  his  last  messages.    He  speaks 
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«f  the  welea  repetitkn  going  on  in  oar  oommon  aohook.  He  mi^t  have  joBtly 
added  that,  notwithalaiuliiig  the  vMt  expense  and  time  spent,  they  teach  little 
more  than  mothers  teach,  that  is,  to  read  and  write — ^to  read  and  write  are  only 
tbe  stepping-stones,  to  knowledge.  By  cultivating  the  minds  of  youth,  yoa  give  to 
the  adult  man  twalbld  energies  and  powers,  and  thereby  enable  one  man  to  do 
^vhat  otherwise  would  require  the  unskilHal  labor  of  two  men.  This  ie  the  true 
tariff— the  legitimate  tarifl^  whieh  every  government  is  in  duty  bound  to  enact, 
and  to  carry  into  fiuthful  ezeoution,  for  die  benefit  of  its  eitisens.  Certainly,  the 
political  prospects  of  that  state  are  best,  whose  youth  are  best  instroeted. 

The  School  District  LibraTj  System,  as  it  was  fiDally  introduced 
into  New  York,  owes  its  origia  and  rapid  exteasion  to  the  unwearied 
efforts  and  the  open  liberality  of  Mr.  Wadsworth.  The  distribution 
of  HaiFs  ^'Ztfc^vres^'  to  the  several  school  districts,  led  to  the  very 
natund  idea  of  supplying  all  the  children,  as  well  as  teachers  and 
parents,  with  other  books  suited  to  their  capacity  and  wants.  To  ac- 
complish this  great  object,  Mr.  Wadsworth  availed  himself  of  his  cor- 
respondenoe  with  gentlemen  who  were  situated  to  act  efficiently  on  the 
public  mind  and  the  legislature,  as  the  following  extracts  from  his 

letters  will  show. 

Gbmbsco,  23i  July,  183a. 

I  wish  some  of  3^11  gentlemen  who  have  leisure  would  write  a  series  of  short 
Cflsays  on  the  Gomaion  School  Aet.  A  historical  sketeh  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  eomnion  schools  of  New  England,  in  connection  with  the  great  chapter  on 
(he  civilization  of  man,  would  be  a  most  useful  work.  We  see  what  New  £ng^ 
land  is  with  her  commoii  schools,  very  imperfect  as  they  most  certainly  aie— 
what  would  her  oitisens  have  been  without  their  schools  1  Probably  something 
like  the  peasants  of  Norway.  This  "  School  Aet,"  as  it  is  usually  called,  ought 
to  cootBiB  a  proriaioii  autfaoriiiag  a  majoiity  of  the  voters  to  raise,  by  a  tax  on  the 
property  of  each  district,  fifleeu  or  twenty  dollars  as  a  commencement  of,  and  five  or 
ten  dollars  yearly  as  a  perennial  spring,  to  purchase  and  sustain  a  school  libranf. 
How  are  your  youth  to  acquire  knowledge  without  books  f  They  now  do  not 
vead  books  when  young,  and  have  no  distinct  ideas  when  iu  advanced  life,  and 
yet  yoa  call  00  them  to  decide  on  treaties  and  constitutional  questions.  Some  of 
these  embryo  libraries.,  by  the  doootioii  of  the  benevolent,  would  become  highly 
respectable. 

To  Chaulvs  Kino,  Esq. 

Gbnism,  Augn9t  30cA,  1833. 

It  is  clear  you  can  not  make  aompetent  eitiaens  of  our  500,000  youth  without 
knowledge.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  knowledge  can  not  be  obtained  without 
books.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  an  object  to  introduce  a  clause  in  the  ^^  School  Act,'* 
anthoriung,  not  requiring,  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  school  district  to 
raise,  by  tax,  say  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  as  a  commencement  of  a  district  school  li- 
brary, and  five  or  ten  dollars  yearly  to  sustain  it : — as  these  sums  are  so  moderate 
that  they  would  not  alarm  the  roost  economical,  and  would  not  be  felt,  or  scarcely 
perceived.  These  district  school  libraries,  to  be  purchased  by  the  trustees,  would  he 
a  noble  beginning  toward  a  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  It  will  not  be 
ten  years  before  a  weekly  paper,  devoted  to  the  application  of  science  and  the  arts 
to  the  useful  purposes  of  life,  will  be  sent  to  every  school  in  the  state.  I  have  no 
doubt  there  are  hundreds  of  individuals  in  this  state  who  would  cheerfully  con- 
tribute toward  this  object,  if  its  importanee  was  brought  home  to  their  minds. 

B.  F.  BoTLn,  :Ebq. 

Gbnbsbo,  31st  August,  1833L 

DsAu  Sia : — ^I  send  yon  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  recently  addressed 
to  Mr.  Butler,  and  will  thank  you  to  lay  it  before  Governor  Marcy.  I  beg  leave 
respectfully  to  invite  the  Governor's  attention  to  the  suggestions  in  my  letter  in 
relation  to  the  district  school  libraries.  I  invito  his  attention  at  this  time  to  tiw 
subject,  because  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  conyerse  vnth  a  grant  number  of 
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gentlemen  on  his  way  to  Albany,  and  I  am  greatly  deceived  if  erery  individual 
does  not  concur  in  the  fitness  and  eipediency  of  oommendng,  eoonomicaHy,  lltde 
district  school  libraries. 

Gen.  Levi  Hubbkll. 

Gknbsbo,  September  20<A,  1833. 

Dear  Sir: — ^I  am  favored  with  yonr  letter  of  the  16th  inst.  I  send  yon  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Batler,  and  also  one  to  Mr.  Hobbell.  My  sabseqaent 
reflection,  and  the  opinion  of  several  intelligent  gentleman,  go  to  confirm  me  in 
my  opinion  in  fiivor  of  district  school  libraries.  I  much  hope  Governor  Marcy 
will  recommend  them  in  his  mesrage.  Our  school  districts  are  moral  entities. 
They  are  little  societies.  They  are  little  republics.  They  are  little  nurseries  of 
men  and  women,  and  oar  legislation  ought  to  treat  and  regard  them  as  saoh. 

£.  C.  Delbvan,  Esq. 

Genbsbo,  25th  August,  1834. 

Among  the  few  thoughts  that  have  passed  my  mind,  which  I  think  worth  re- 
peating, is  the  suggestion  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  making  to  his  Ezoellency 
the  Governor,  before  he  delivered  his  last  winter^s  message,  I  believe  you  read 
my  letter.  I  refer  to  a  juvenile  library  in  each  school  district  in  this  state.  I 
proposed  a  clause  authorizing  the  inhabitants  of  each  school  district  to  raise  twen- 
ty dollars  by  tax,  and  five  dollars  yearly  afterward,  for  a  school  library,  to  be 
selected  by  the  trustees.  This  simple  provision,  unimportant  in  a  single  case,  but 
full  of  importance  and  utility  in  the  aggregate,  the  Governor  did  not  reoommeiid, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  called  up  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature. 

Jesse  Bubl,  Esq. 

The  subject  was  brought  to  the  attentioD  of  the  legislature  by 
General  Dix,  iu  his  annual  report  as  superintendent  of  conomon 
Bchools,  and  on  the  13th  of  April,  1835,  the  foundations  of  the  dis- 
trict school  library  were  laid  by  an  act  authorizing  the  taxable  in- 
habitants of  the  several  school  districts  to  impose  a  tax,  not  exceeding 
twenty  dollars  for  the  first  year,  and  ten  dollars  for  each  succeeding 
year,  "  for  the  purchase  of  a  district  library,'*  consisting  of  such  books 
as  they  shall  in  their  district  meeting  direct. 

Unwearied  eflfbrts  were  made  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  school 
districts  to  raise  tlie  sum  necessary  to  purchase  a  suitable  number  of 
books  to  constitute  a  library.  Mr.  Wadsworth  offered  to  pay  one- 
fourth  of  the  twenty  dollars  in  all  the  districts  in  Avon  and  Geneseo. 
The  proposition  was  received  with  cold  indiflference.  Twenty  dol- 
lars were  offered  to  the  first  five  districts  in  Henrietta,  which  should  act 
under  the  law,  but  the  offer  was  not  accepted  for  several  years.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Page  was  employed  by  him  to  visit  and  give  lectures  on 
the  subject  in  all  the  towns  of  Livingston  County. 

Finding  that  the  process  of  introducing  the  libraries  on  the  volun- 
tary plan  was  slow,  Mr.  Wadsworth  proposed  to  devote  a  portion  of 
tlie  income  of  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund  in  aid  of  district 
libraries,  and  to  make  it  obligatory  on  the  districts  to  tax  themselves 
to  the  same  amount,  for  the  same  object.  His  plan,  substantially,  was 
recommended  by  Governor  Marcy,  in  his  message,  in  1838,  and  ma- 
tured and  advocated  in  a  very  able  manner  by  the  committee  on  colleges 
and  common  schools,  of  which  Hon.  D.  D.  Barnard,  of  Albany,  was 
chairman.    The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  became  the  district  libra- 
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ty  law  of  1838,  by  wbicb  $56,000  a  year,  for  tbree  yean,  were  appro- 
priated from  tbe  publio  treasury,  out  of  tbe  inoome  of  tbe  United  States 
Deposit  Fund,  and  tbe  same  amount  was  required  to  be  raised  by  direct 
tax,  for  tbe  purcbase  of  books  in  tbe  several  districts  of  tbe  state. 
Tbe  bill  was  saved  at  a  critical  period  by  tbe  exertions  of  Hon.  G. 
W.  Patterson,*  wbo  was  tben  speaker  of  tbe  bouse.  In  1889,  tbe 
operation  of  tbe  law  was  extended  to  five  instead  of  tbree  years,  and 
at  tbe  expiration  of  tbat  time,  it  was  made  permanent 

''New  York,"  remarks  Hon.  Henry  S.  Randall,  of  Cortland 
county,  in  bis  report  on  district  scbool  libraries,  in  1844,  ''bas  tbe 
proud  bonor  of  being  tbe  first  government  in  tbe  world,  wbicb  bas 
establisbed  a  free  library  system  adequate  to  tbe  wants  of  ber  wbole 
population.  It  extends  its  benefits  equally  to  all  conditions,  and  in 
all  local  situations.  It  not  only  gives  profitable  employment  to  tbe 
man  of  leisure,  but  it  passes  tbe  tbresbold  of  tbe  laborer,  ofiering  bim 
amusement  and  instruction  after  bis  daily  toil  is  over,  witbout  in- 
creasing bis  fatigues  or  subtracting  firom  bis  earnings.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting reflection  tbat  tbere  is  no  portion  of  our  territory  so  wild  or 
remote,  wbere  man  bas  penetrated,  tbat  tbe  libnuy  bas  not  peopled 
tbe  wilderness  around  bim  witb  tbe  good  and  wise  of  tbis  and 
otber  ages,  wbo  address  to  bim  ibeir  silent  monitions,  cultivating  and 
strengtbening  witbin  bim,  even  amidst  bis  rude  pursuits,  tbe  princi- 
ples of  bumanity  and  civilization.  Tbis  pbilanibropic  and  admira- 
bly conceived  measure  may  be  justly  regarded  as,  next  to  tbe  institu- 
tion of  common  scbools,  tbe  most  important  in  tbat  series  of  causes, 
wbicb  will  give  its  distinctive  cbaracter  to  our  civilization  as  a  people." 

*  In  answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry,  written  in  1842,  tm  to  tbe  origin  of  the  Library  System, 
Mr.  PaUerton  replied  w  follows :  "  In  regard  to  tbe  origin  of  tbe  Scbool  Dietrict  Library 
System  of  tbis  state,  1  will  tay  to  yoa,  that  the  wbole  credit  iMlongs  to  Hon.  James  Wads- 
worth,  of  Oencaeo,  wbo  first  soggested  tbe  plan  to  cert^n  members  of  the  legisbuure,  tn 
1833,  and,  through  bis  urgent  solicitation,  a  law  was  passed  in  tbat  year,  authorizing  the  seT« 
eral  school  districts  in  tbe  state  to  raise  tbe  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  by  tax,  the  first  year,  and 
ten  dollars  each  succeeding  year,  for  the  purchase  of  a  district  library.  A  few  districts 
availed  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  the  law,  but  a  large  portion  kept  their  eyes  and  purses 
closed  against  the  provisions  of  tbat  act.  In  1838,  when  the  legislature  was  about  to  ap- 
propriate the  income  of  the  United  States  Deposit  Fhnd,  another  effort  was  made  by  the 
same  distinguished  individual,  to  induce  the  members  to  make  suitable  provisions  for  district 
libraries.  In  this  he  was  also  successful,  and  the  sum  of  flfly-five  thousand  dollars  annu- 
ally, for  tbree  years,  was  appropriated  for  district  libraries,  with  a  provision  requiring  the 
towns  and  cities  in  the  state  to  raise  an  equal  sum,  for  the  same  purpose ;  and,  by  the  sa  of 
1839,  tbe  appropriations  were  extended  to  five,  in  place  of  three  years,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  thtt  time  it  will  be  for  tbe  districts  to  determine,  whether  that  portion  of  tbe  public  money 
shall  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books,  or  for  tbe  payment  of  teachers'  wsges. 

In  regard  to  the  part  I  took  on  the  subject  of  libraries,  I  have  only  to  say  It  was  a  very 
humble  one.  The  act  of  1839  was  violently  opposed,  and  required  great  efforts,  on  the  part  of 
the  friends  of  the  bill,  to  effect  its  passage.  In  tbisefibrt  I  only  endeavored  to  do  my  duly, 
and  my  whole  duty,  and  I  never  supposed  tbat  any  thing  that  I  said  or  did,  would  excite  suf- 
ficient interest  to  make  any  portion  worth  preserving. 

Tbe  credit  of  all  tbat  has  been  dons  bek>ogst»tbs  pnlsewsrthy  efforts  of  Mr.  Wsdsworth." 

To  Henry  Barnard,  Esq. 


4^  juni  wiOMWMffir. 

Th«  appettrsDoe  of  "hbt,  Austin's  traiulation  of  Victor  Cousin's 
**Beport  on  Public  Insiructhn  in  Prussia "  was  welcomed  by  Mr. 
Wadsworth,  as  an  example  of  what  could  be  done  under  a  despotic 
government  for  the  organization  and  practical  woiking  of  a  sjrstem 
of  public  schools,  comprehensive,  thorough,  and  universal,  and  at  the 
same  time,  as  an  argument  and  stimulus  for  the  introduction  here  of 
a  similar  system,  modified  in  its  details  of  studies  and  management^ 
to  suit  the  conditions  of  our  society  and  politicid  institutions.  He 
accordingly  encouraged  its  republication,  by  taking  a  large  number 
of  copies  for  distribution  among  his  correspondents,  school  officers, 
and  active  friends  of  education  in  difierent  states.  Probably  no  other 
educational  book,  for  the  ten  years  following  its  publication,  furnished, 
directly  and  indirectly,  more  material  in  facts  and  suggestions,  for  elabo- 
rate reviews,  newspaper  essays,  public  addresses,  and  official  reports  in 
the  wide  field  of  educational  discussion,  or  did  more  to  enlist  men  of 
the  highest  order  of  mind  in  the  work  of  school  improvement 

When  Mr.  J.  Orvilie  Taylor  commenced,  in  May,  1896,  the  publi-^ 
cation  of  a  "  monthly  paper  for  the  improvement  of  common  school 
education,*'  with  the  title  of  ^Tlu  Common  School  Assistant,^  Mr. 
Wadsworth  encouraged  the  effort  by  a  liberal  subscription,  and  by  an 
annual  contribution  to  enable  the  editor  to  visit  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  lecture  on  the  subject  to  which  the  periodical  was  de- 
voted On  the  discontinuance  of  **7%«  Common  School  Assistanty^ 
and  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Francis  Dwight's  ^^ District  School  Jour^ 
nal  for  the  State  of  New  Tork^^  in  March,  1840,  Mr.  Wadsworth 
immediately  ordered  the  ^Journal'"  to  be  sent,  at  his  expense,  to  eveiy 
<dergyman  in  Livingston  County,  and,  from  time  to  time,  paid  the  en- 
tire oost  of  publishing  editions  of  twenty  thousand  copies  of  cer- 
tain numbers,  devoted  to  important  subjects.  Among  these  extra 
issues  was  a  number  devoted  to  the  ^  construction  of  School-houses, 
with  plans,"  made  up  from  Mr.  Mann's  and  Mr.  Bamard^s  reports  on 
the  subject ;  Mr.  Mann's  ""Fifth  Annual  Report  as  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  MassachtuettSf*  devoted  to  an  exposition  of 
the  difference  in  productive  power  and  pecuniary  returns  between 
educated  and  ignorant  labor ;  and  Mr.  Barnard's  ^^Report  on  a  Sys- 
tem of  Common  Schools  for  Cities  and  Large  Villages^^  with  a  full 
account  of  the  organization  and  working  of  the  public  schools  of  Bos- 
ton, Salem,  Lowell,  Nantucket,  Roxbury,  Newburyport,  Charlestown, 
Worcester,  Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  Cincinnati,  Portiand,  and  New 
York.  These  numbers  of  the  ^^ Journal^  each  equal  to  a  pamphlet  of 
one  hundred  pages,  scattered  broadcast  over  the  state  and  the  coun- 
try, contributed  largely  to  the  advancement  of  common  schools. 
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Soon  after  the  distnbution  among  the  aehool  dktricte  of  Kew  York 
of  Hallos  "'Lectures  on  School-Keeping,'^  Mr.  Wadsworth  conoelved 
the  plan  for  introducing  improved  tezt-bodcs  into  the  schools,  by  in- 
ducing  the  best  writers  of  the  country  to  compete  in  their  prepara- 
tion, and  than  by  publishing  them  in  such  a  nutnner  as  to  afford  them 
to  parents  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  of  manufacture.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  phioed  the  sum  of  thirty  thousaiid  dollars  in  tsuat,  a  porUoa 
of  which  was  offered  in  premiums  for  the  best  elementary  treatise  ott 
certain  spedfijed  subjects,  and  the  balance  was  to  be  expended  in 
stereotyping  the  successful  treatises.  The  umpires, — men  of  the 
highest  political  standing,  and  of  unquestioned  int^i^ly,  were  Um> 
much  occupied  with  their  regular  avocations,  and  too  Kttle  acquainted 
or  too  little  interested  in  the  object  in  view,  to  execute  the  trust  effect^ 
ually,  and  the  result  was  an  expenditure  of  many  thousand  dollars  to 
no  apparent  good  purpose.  But  the  failure  of  that  plan  led  to  the 
preparation  and  publication,  in  1842,  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions to  our  educational  literature, — ^^The  School  and  the  School- 
master.^  The  First  Part,  on  the  school,  its  objects,  relations,  and  uses, 
with  a  sketch  of  the  education  most  needed  in  the  United  States,  the 
present  state  of  common  schools,  the  best  means  of  improving  them, 
and  the  consequent  duties  of  parents  and  school  officers,  was  pre- 
pared by  Prof.  Alonzo  Potter,  of  Union  College  (now  bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  church  of  Pennsylvania.)  The  Second  Part, — on  the  proper 
character,  studies,  and  duties  of  the  teacher,  with  the  best  methods 
for  the  government  and  instruction  of  common  schools,  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  school-houses  should  be  built,  arranged,  warmed,  and 
ventilated,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  G^rge  6.  Emerson,  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Wadsworth  paid,  out  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  trust  fund 
above  described,  to  each  of  the  authors  a  liberal  compensation  for 
their  copyright  in  the  work,  and  then  paid  the  entire  expense  of  pub- 
lishing an  edition  of  fifteen  thousand  copies  for  distribution  among 
the  eleven  thousand  school  districts  of  the  State  of  New  York,  gnd 
among  his  friends,  and  the  active  promoters  of  educational  improve- 
ment in  the  different  states.  By  this  liberal  expenditure,  the  wise  in- 
structions of  two  such  masters  of  education  as  Bishop  Potter  and  Mr. 
Emerson  have  already  reached  thousands  of  teachers  and  parents, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  children  and  youth,  and  will  continue  to  do 
80  in  all  future  time. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  was  all  his  life  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  erection 
of  school-houses  and  churches,  in  his  own  town  and  county,  and  to 
every  object  of  educational  improvement.  His  annual  donations  in 
aid  of  lecturers  on  scientific  topics  amounted  to  a  large  sum.    Before 
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James  G.  Cartsr,  to  whom  more  than  to  any  other  one  person, 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  arrested  the  attention  of  the  lead- 
ing minds  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  necessity  of  immediate  and 
thorough  improvement  in  the  system  of  free  or  public  schools,  and 
of  having  clearly  pointed  out  the  most  direct  and  thorough  mode  of 
procuring  this  improvement,  by  providing  for  the  training  of  compe- 
tent teachers  for  these  schools,  was  born  in  Leominster,  Massachu- 
setts, Sept  7th,  1795.  His  father's  house  was  on  the  family  home- 
stead, first  settled  by  his  grandfather,  in  1744,  and  on  a  rise  of  land 
called,  from  the  owner's  name,  Carter's  Hill. 

Up  to  the  age  of  seventeen  he  lived  the  ordinary  life  of  a  New 
England  farmer's  son  ;  alternating  between  the  summer's  work  and 
the  winter's  schooling,  which  was  all  the  education  that  his  father's 
means  would  allow.  At  that  age  he  quietly  formed  the  resolution  of 
paying  his  own  way  through  a  preparatory  course,  at  Groton  Acad- 
emy, then  under  the  care  of  that  well-known  and  respected  teacher, 
Caleb  Butler,  and  a  collegiate  course  at  Harvard  College  ;  which  he 
accomplished,  earning  his  money  by  teaching  district  school  and  sing- 
ing school,  and  by  occasional  lectures  upon  the  mysteries  of  their 
craft  before  masonic  lodges. 

He  was  always  on  good  terms  with  his  class-mates,  and  among  the 
foremost  in  his  studies.  His  most  intimate  friend  among  them  all 
was  the  celebrated  Warren  Colburn.  Indeed,  much  of  the  methodiz- 
ing of  Mr.  Colburn's  ^^First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic^''  was  derived  from 
the  author^s  constant  consultations  with  Mr.  Carter,  who  discussed 
and  decided  with  him,  among  other  questions,  that  whether  problems 
of  a  concrete  nature  should  precede  the  more  abstract.  The  conclu- 
sion was  that  they  should. 

Mr.  Carter  graduated  at  Harvard,  in  1820,  having  spent  the  pre- 
ceding winter  in  teaching  at  Cohasset,  Mass.  The  school  was  com- 
posed chiefly  of  young  seamen,  who  improved  the  winter  months  in 
searching  for  a  "  northern  passage  "  to  learning.  They  had  mutinied 
under  several  former  teachers,  and  Mr.  Carter's  services  were  secured 
because  of  his  reputation  in  discipline.  Many  of  the  pupils  were 
larger  and  older  than  the  master — ^but  the  resolute  eye,  and  self-pos- 
sessed manner  of  the  latter  as  he  took  his  seat  at  the  desk,  and,  after 
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a  few  words,  began  to  read  aloud  from  a  book  which  lay  before  him, 
arrested  the  attention,  and  excited  the  interest  of  the  former,  and 
formed  the  first  link  in-  a  chain  of  influences  bj  which  he  secured 
their  ready  obedience,  and  devout  attachment.  The  pupils  and  the 
committee,  at  the  dose  of  the  term,  united  in  a  letter  of  thanks  for 
his  valuable  services  to  the  district 

On  leaving  college,  Mr.  Carter  opened  a  private  school,  in  Lan- 
caster, Mass.,  where  he  received  into  his  own  family  many  ^^sus- 
pended '*  students  from  Harvard  College,  and  correcting  the  errors 
and  supplying  the  defficiencies  in  the  education,  both  moral  and  in- 
tellectual, of  this  class  of  pupils,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  pursuing 
still  further  the  study  of  the  great  subject  of  instruction,  and  matur- 
ing his  own  views  as  to  the  thorough  and  radical  improvement  of 
schools.  To  his  mind  education  developed  itself  as  a  science,  and 
teaching  as  an  art,  and  to  the  dissemination  of  correct  views  on  these 
points,  he  addressed  himself  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  original 
thinker,  and  a  practical  man. 

His  first  publication  in  behalf  of  popular  education  appeared  in  the 
Boston  newspapers,  in  1821,  and  from  time  to  time  through  the  same 
channel,  until  1824,  when  he  issued,  in  a  pamphlet  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  pages,  his  ^^Letters  to  the  Hon,  William  Preseotty 
LL.  2).,  on  the  Free  Schools  of  New  England^  with  BemarJes  on  the 
Principles  of  Instruction,^  In  these  letters,  Mr.  Carter  traces  the 
history  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  respecting  iree*  or  public 
schools — ^points  out  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  dwells  on  the 
depressing  influence  which  the  establishment  of  academies  and  private 
schools,  and  the  neglect  of  public  grammar  or  town  schools  had  ex- 
erted on  the  common  schools.  The  original  school  policy  of  Massachu- 
setts contemplated  the  establishment  in  every  large  town  of  at  least 
one  school  of  a  higher  grade  of  studies  than  the  district  school,  with 
a  teacher  of  college  qualifications,  so  as  to  bring  the  means  of  pre- 
paring for  college  within  the  reach  of  the  poor,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  qualifying  teachers  for  the  district  schools.  By  degrees  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  were  relaxed,  until  by  degrees  the  place  of  the  town 
grammar  school  was  filled  by  an  incoi-porated  academy.  In  view 
of  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  Carter  remarks : — 

What  woald  our  aDcedtors  have  thought  of  their  posterity,  those  ancestors, 
who,  nearly  two  hundred  years  since,  amidst  all  the  embarrassments  of  a  new  set- 
tlement, provided  by  law  for  the  support  of  grammar  schools  in  all  towns  of  one 
hundred  families,  *'  the  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  fiur  as  they 

*  In  the  early  legislation  of  New  Eoglaod. /ree  schools  meant  eiufofoerf  schoolii,  and  fen* 
erally,  schools  intended  for  inatructiou  in  Latin  and  Greek.  They  were  intended  to  occapj 
the  place  of  the  pvmmar  schools  of  Engfland.  The  name  was  afterward  giTen  indiserimin- 
ately  to  elementary  and  grammar  schools. 


may  be  fitted  Ibr  the  uniyernty  f  or  what  would  our  fttben  have  thmi|(lit  of  their 
bhUdren,  those  fethere  who,  in  1780,  enjoiDed  it  in  their  coDStitotion,  upon  *^the 
legtBlatoree  and  magkBtratoB,  in  all  fatnre  periods  of  this  oommonweahh,  to  cherish 
tl^  interests  of  literature  and  the  sdences,  and  all  seminaries  of  them ;  espeoially 
the  University  at  Cambridge,  poblio  schools,  and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns  ;^ 
if  they  conld  have  foreseen,  that  after  one  relaxation  and  another,  in  forty  years, 
those  children  would  so  liir  forget  their  daty  to  ^  cherish  the  grammar  sehoob," 
as  to  strilie  them  oat  of  existence  ?  What  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  people  cf 
this  state  is,  which  renders  the  support  of  this  class  of  schools  unneoessary.im- 
politic,  or  unjust,  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand.  And,  although  I  nave 
been  at  some  pains  on  the  subject,  I  have  never  yet  learned  what  the  arguments 
were,  which  carried  the  repeal  of  the  law  through  the  last  general  court.  Argu- 
ments there  mist  have  been,  and  strong  ones,  or  such  an  alarming  innovation 
would  never  have  been  sufiered,  upon  an  institution,  to  which  the  people,  till  quite 
lately,  have  always  expressed  the  strongest  attachment.  Was  that  class  of  schools 
considered  unnecessary?  If  so,  what  lias  made  them  unnecessary?  Either  the 
people  have  no  longer  need  to  receiTc  the  kind  of  instruction  those  schools  were  in- 
tended to  afibrd,  or  they  must  receive  the  same  Instruction  in  some  other  way.  The 
policy,  and  in  our  government,  the  necessity  of  eliciting  the  talentB  of  the  country, 
by  every  possible  means,  will  be  demonstrated  when  we  consider  how  many  of 
our  moet  distinguished  jurists,  statesmen,  and  divines,  have  received  their  early 
instruction  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  of  some  obscure  country  village. 
None,  I  believe,  can  be  found,  who  will  say  the  people  have  no  longer  need  of 
such  facilities  for  bringing  forward  to  notice  the  promising  talents  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  of  giving  to  our  country  some  of  its  greatest  benefoctors.  Then  by 
abolishing  the  grammar  school,  it  is  expected  the  people  will  receive  the  same  in- 
struction in  some  other  way.  But  two  possible  sources  occur,  which  promise  in 
any  degree  to  supply  the  chasm  in  the  system.  The  primary  schools  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  academies  on  the  other.  Neither  of  these  sources  will  answer 
the  expectation,  or  be  adequate  to  the  purpose.  The  primar}'  schools  will  not 
come  up  to  the  necessary  standard,  either  as  they  are  contemplated  by  the  law, 
or  as  they  are,  and  promise  to  be,  supported  by  the  people.  And  the  academies 
are  out  of  the  reach  of  precisely  that  class  of  people  who  most  need  the  encour- 
agement offered  by  the  late  grammar  schools.  The  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the 
law  upon  the  primary  schools,  is  as  yet,  but  matter  of  conjecture.  It  is  probably 
expected  by  some,  and  it  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  by  all,  that  striking  from  the 
system  the  class  of  schools  immediately  above  them,  they  will  be  improved  so  as 
in  some  degree  to  supply  the  place  of  the  higher  schools.  If  this  expectation  had 
any  foundation,  or  if  there  were  any  probability  it  would  be  realized  in  some  good 
degree,  it  would  not  be  so  much  a  matter  of  regret,  that  the  late  measure  was 
adopted.  But  several  reasons  induce  me  to  believe  that  the  expectation  is 
altogether  visionary ;  and  that  the  measure  will  have  a  tendency  to  sink,  rather 
than  improve,  the  condition  of  the  primary  schools. 

But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  the  qualifi<»tions  of  the  instrncton  are  as  high,  for 
all  practical  and  useful  purposes,  as  they  were  under  the  former  law,  as  it  was 
executed.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  fair  or  just  to  reason  from  the  law  as  it  w&$ 
executed^  rather  than  as  it  ahould  have  been  executed.  In  the  next  place,  allow- 
ing ourselves  so  to  reason,  we  shall  not,  I  believe,  arrive  at  the  same  result.  The 
qualification  of  the  grammar  schoolmasters  were,  that  they  should  be  ^*  of  good 
morals,  well  instructed  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  English  languages.'^  This  class  of 
schools  is  now  abolished,  and  "  geography ''  is  added  to  the  former  qoaliHcations 
of  the  teachers  of  primary  schools.  Allowing  the  two  classes  of  schools  to  have 
been  perfectly  amalgamated,  which  is  a  great  concession  in  point  of  fact,  as  well  ^ 

as  acknowledging  a  great  perversion  of  the  law ;  we  have  dispensed  with  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  require  geoffniphy  in  their  stead.  I  have  no  desire  to  lessen  the 
estimation  in  which  geography  is  held  as  a  study  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  pri- 
mary schools.  And  I  am  ready  to  concede,  that  probably  ten  will  wish  to  study 
geography  where  one  would  wish  to  study  Latin  and  Greek.  Now,  if  an  in- 
structor, who  is  qualiiied  to  inch  Latin  and  Greek,  could  not  by  any  possibility 
be  qualified,  at  the  same  time,  to  teach  geography,  and  all  the  minor  studies  of  our 
schools,  I  should  consider  myself  as  having  conceded  the  whole  argument.  But 
this  is  not  the  fact    These  qualifications  are  so  fiir  from  being  incompatible,  that 
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diflj  gneroHhf  exist  in  a  nperior  degree  in  conneetion  with  eaeh  other.  Hie 
eonnection,  to  be  sure,  is  not  so  csBential,  that  a  man  may  not  be  a  very  good 
teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  still  know  yerv  little  of  any  thing  else.  Still,  as 
the  studies  are  arranged  in  all  oor  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  where  young 
men  are  prepared  for  teachers,  all  the  elementary  studies,  including  geography, 
are  generally  taught  before  the  languages.  So  that,  by  adding  them  to  the  qnali- 
fioations,  even  if  it  were  never  required  of  the  instructors  to  teach  them,  we  in* 
sure  more  mature  and  acoomplislied  scholars  in  those  branches  which  are  more 
frequently  and  generatty  taught.  I  would  not  be  understood  to  discuss,  much  leas 
to  approve,  this  arrangement  of  studies  for  those  destined  to  be  scholars  by  pro- 
fession. Such  arrangement  exists,  and  I  avail  myself  of  the  fact  for  my  pres- 
ent purpose.  But  besides  insuring  better  teachers  for  the  common  branches, 
there  are  always  some  who  would  attend  to  the  languages,  as  preparatory  to  a 
public  education,  if  they  had  opportunity.  And,  if  Wording  the  opportunity  to 
all  of  every  town,  should  be  the  means  of  drawing  out  but  few  of  superior  talents, 
even  those  few  are  worthy  of  the  highest  consideration  and  regard  from  the  pub- 
lic who  possess  them.  These  and  similar  considerations,  which  I  can  not  here 
state,  have  convinced  me,  I  know  not  whether  they  will  convince  any  one  else, 
that  the  repeal  of  the  grammar  school  law,  even  if  we  could  never  hope  it  would 
be  executed  upon  a  more  liberal  construction  than  it  has  been  for  the  last  ten 
years,  will  have  a  direct  tendency  to  sink  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
primary  schools. 

As  the  academies  are  not  entirely  free  schools,  we  can  not  calculate  upon  them 
to  supply  instruction  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  These  are  most  respectable 
establishments,  and  some  of  them  are  hardly  inferior,  in  the  advantages  they  af- 
ford for  acquiring  a  thorough  education,  to  some  institutions  which  are  dignified 
with  the  name  of  colleges.  It  is  not  desirable  that  their  condition  should  be  im- 
paired. Nor  need  any  fears  be  entertained  that  their  condition  will  be  impaired. 
There  are  enough  in  the  community  who  duly  estimate  the  advantages  of  a  good 
education,  and  who  are  able  to  sustain  the  expense  of  these  schools  to  insure  their 
permanent  support  And  as  the  other  classes  of  schools  which  are  free,  are  an- 
nihilated or  deohne  in  their  character  and  condition,  the  a^emies  will  be  en- 
couraged by  those  who  can  better  appreciate  the  advantages  of  good  schools,  and 
better  alibrd  the  necessary  expense.  So  &r  as  it  regards  the  accommodation  and 
pecuniary  interest  of  the  rich,  and  those  of  moderate  property,  it  is  matter  of  in- 
difference, whether  the  legislature  or  public  make  any  appropriations  or  provisions 
for  schools  or  not.  They  can  and  will  take  care  for  themselves.  These  are  not 
the  classes  of  the  community  to  suffer,  when  government  withhold  encouragement 
from  the  schools.  It  is  the  poor  who  are  to  suffer.  They  must  educate  their 
children  in/ree  schools,  and  in  their  own  neighbcvhood,  or  not  educate  them  at 
all.  The  expense  of  tuition,  of  books,  and  of  board  at  the  academies  are  so 
appalling,  as  to  put  the  advantages  of  those  schools  quite  beyond  the  power  of 
a  vast  proportion  of  the  community.  In  the  towns  where  academies  happen  to 
be  fixed,  the  poor  will  of  course  derive  some  increased  advantages ;  but  these 
towns  are  so  few  compared  with  the  whole,  and  the  incident  expenses  for  books 
and  tuition  are  so  considerable,  that  for  all  purposes  of  directly  and  efficiently 
educating  the  whole  mass  of  the  people,  the  academies  may  be  left  out  of  calcula- 
tion. For  not  one  in  twenty,  if  one  in  fifty,  throughout  the  state,  will  ever  find 
their  way  to  any  of  them. 

From  the  external  organization  of  the  system,  Mr.  Carter  passes  to 
the  consideration  of  the  defects  of  the  schook,  and  the  means  of  im- 
provement 

Two  principal  causes  have  operated  fh>m  the  first  estahlishment  of  the  free  schools 
to  impair  and  pervert  their  influence :  incompetent  instructors,  and  bad  school 
books.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  that  a  public  so  deeply  impressed  wKh  the  im- 
portance of  the  system  of  schools,  and  so  resolved  to  carry  it  into  f^ll  operation, 
by  liberal  appropriations,  should  stop  short  of  their  purpose,  and  stop  precisely  at 
that  point,  where  the  greatest  attention  and  vigilance  were  easential  to  give  efficacy 
to  the  whole.  I  do  not  mean  that  much  good  has  not  been  realized ;  on  the  con- 
trary, as  has  been  repeatedly  remarked,  £e  success  of  the  free  school  system  is 
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jnrt  oanse  of  congratoUtion ;  bat  I  mean  that  their  inflnenoe  haa  not  beon  the 
greatest  and  the  beat  whioh  the  tame  meana^  under  better  managemeot,  might 
produce. 

The  employment  of  incompetent  and  inexperienced  inatruotori  haa  probably 
ariaen  more  ^m  the  peouUar  aituation  of  the  country,  than  from  any  negligence 
or  indifierence  on  the  subject  So  many  opportanitiea  are  open  for  industriooa 
enterprise,  that  it  has  always  been  difficult  to  induce  men  to  become  permanent 
teachers.  This  evil,  although  a  serious  one,  is  one  which  can  not  at  present  be  re- 
moved ;  but  ilB  bad  effectB  may  be  more  qualified,  by  raising  the  character  and 
acquirements  of  instructors  to  a  higher  atandard.  The  whole  butineas  of  instruc- 
tion, with  very  few  exceptions,  has  hitherto  been  performed  by  those  who  have 
felt  little  interest  in  the  subject,  beyond  the  immediate  pecaniary  compensation 
stipulated  for  their  services.  And  even  that  has  been  too  inconsiderable,  to  ren- 
der a  want  of  success  in  the  employment,  a  subject  of  much  regret.  This  remark 
applies  to  almost  all  instructors,  from  the  primary  scbools  up  to  the  higher  schools ; 
and  it  has  no  very  remote  bearing  even  upon  aome  of  the  instructors  in  our  col- 
leges.   Three  classes  of  men  have  furnished  the  whole  body  of  instructors. 

1st.  Those  have  undertaken  to  teach,  who  had  no  better  reason  for  it,  than 
that  the  employment  is  easier,  and  perhapa  a  little  more  profitable  than  labor. 
No  doubt  many  excellent  inatructors  belong  to  this  class.  A  college  education  ia 
by  no  meana  essential  to  a  good  teacher  of  a  primary  school.  But  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  many  of  this  class  have  been  most  lamentably  deficient  in  those  liter- 
ary qualifications  which  are  eeeential  to  any  instructor ;  and,  perhaps,  still  more 
deficient  in  their  notions  of  decency  and  propriety,  which  never  approach  to 
refinement  in  manners.  In  the  same  degree,  the  schools  may  be  made  a  moat 
efficient  instrument  for  improving  and  elevating  the  state  of  sodety  when  under 
the  direction  of  men  who  have  themselves  been  properly  taught,  they  may  be  the 
meana  of  disseminating  or  perpetuating  grossness  in  manners,  and  vulgarity,  when 
under  the  direction  of  difl&rent  characters. 

2d.  A  second  class  are  those  who  are  acquiring,  or  have  attained  a  public  edu- 
cation ;  and  who  aasume  the  business  of  instruction  aa  a  temporary  employment, 
either  to  afford  a  pecuniary  emolument  for  the  relief  of  immediate  necessities,  or 
to  give  themselves  time  to  deliberate  and  choose  some  more  agreeable  and  profit- 
able profession.  This  is,  probably,  the  most  useful  class  of  instructors;  although 
their  uaefulness  is  much  impaired  by  a  want  of  experience  and  engagedness  in  the 
business.  The  thought  that  the  employment  is  temporary,  and  that  their  ultimate 
Boccess  in  life  is  not  much  affected  by  their  success  as  teachers,  can  not  fail  to 
weaken  the  motives  to  exertion,  and  diacourage  Uie  sacrifices  necessary  to  the  suo- 
oeasful  teacher.  The  duties  of  the  instructor  are  so  arduous,  under  the  most  fii- 
▼orablo  circumstances,  that  he  needs  all  the  motivea  to  perseverenoe,  which  ex- 
clusive devotion  to  the  business  or  self-interest  can  suggest.  His  prospects  of 
happiness  and  respectability  in  life,  therefore,  should  be  more  identified  with  his 
success  aa  a  teacher. 

3d.  The  third  class  is  composed  of  those  who,  from  conscious  weakness,  des- 
pair of  success  in  any  other  profession,  or  who  have  been  more  thoroughly  con- 
vinced, by  unfortunate  experiment,  that  they  can  not  attain  distinction,  perhaps 
even  subsistence,  by  any  other  means.  There  nwy  no  doubt  be  found  individuals 
among  this  class  who  are  respectable  and  useful  instructors.  But  as  a  class,  they 
are  the  most  exceptkmable  of  the  three.  To  devek>p  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  in  the  moat  successful  manner,  requirea  a  discrimination  and  judgment 
which  it  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  men  of  indifferent  talents  to  possess.  In  the 
science  of  instruction  there  is  full  scope  for  the  best  talenta,  and  largest  acquire- 
ments. All  the  elevated  qualities,  either  of  mind  or  heart,  which  are  necessary 
to  insure  success  in  any  of  the  professions,  are  essential  to  the  accomplished  in- 
structor. And  some  qualities  are  required  which  are  not  so  important  in  anv 
other  profession.  How  can  he  hope  to  arrange  and  adapt  the  atudies  of  a  child, 
BO  as  to  call  forth  and  strengthen  the  different  powers  of  the  mind,  in  their  natural 
order,  and  in  the  most  successful  manner,  who  is  not  capable  of  enumerating 
those  powers ;  much  less  of  analyzing  them  and  understanding  their  mutual  re- 
latione and  dependencies.  Such,  however,  is  the  present  condition  of  our  country, 
so  numerous  are  the  demanda  for  inatructors  in  the  primary  and  higher  schools, 
and  so  varioua  are  the  primUe  iniereete  whioh  will  be  fcit  in  the  selection  or 
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flMm,  that  it  la,  probably,  too  much  to  expect  all  to  bave  the  diaorimiiiatiQii  neoe*- 
aary,  in  order  to  beoome  aooarate  and  original  obaervers  of  the  phenomeDa  of  the 
youthful  mind.  But  we  have  maoh  to  hope  from  those  who  can  better  appreciate 
the  importance  of  a  correct  ayttem  from  instruction,  from  the  enoonragement  of 
indiWdnala,  and  the  patronage  of  tboae  luge  towns  which  cany  education  to  its 
greatest  perfection.  It  is  to  thaae  aonroes  we  most  look  for  the  first  examples  im 
iniitovenient. 

A  large  portion  of  the  ^Zetters^  was  devoted  to  an  advocacy  of 
the  introduction  of  the  principles  of  inductive  logic  into  all  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  education,  which  he  illustrates  by  examples  of  in- 
ductive teaching  in  the  languages,  in  geography,  and  in  arithmetie; 
the  last  as  exhibited  in  W.  C3olburn's  ''First  Lessons.''  The  ''Let- 
ters^ conclude  with  the  following  anticipations  of  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country : — 

The  science  of  instniction  is  the  sphere,  and  onr  country  is  the  place  for  free 
and  nnembarraased  exertion.  Hope  certainly  eives  ns  a  bright  and  animating 
prospect  in  the  distance.  The  subject  of  education  has  never  excited  so  deep  and 
lively  an  interest,  in  every  part  of  our  country,  ns  at  present.  If  this  interest  can 
be  directed  by  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  more  enlightened,  it  can  not 
&il  of  a  great  and  happy  effect,  llie  importance  of  the  subject  has  long  since 
been  felt ;  the  time  has  come  when  attention  should  be  tamed  to  the  nature  of 
it.  We  may  then  hope  for  those  improvements  of  which  the  subject  is  suscepti- 
ble ;  and  those  splendid  results  in  the  state  of  society,  which  the  more  ardent  and 
phiLanthropic  anticipate.  But  science  now  sits  solemn  in  her  temple  afar  oC 
The  ways  of  appi'oach  are  dark  and  devious.  A  few  votaries  only,  by  chance  or 
nntired  perseverance,  gain  access,  till,  at  the  expense  of  half  their  lives,  they  are 
warned  by  experience,  like  an  inspiration  from  above,  to  become  as  little  children, 
that  they  may  enter.  But  when  the  influence  of  education  is  more  duly  esti> 
mated,  and  when  the  cultivation  of  the  head  and  heart  shall  be  united,  and  form 
one  distinct  and  dignified  profession,  drawing  to  its  practice  the  greatest  and  best 
of  men ;  we  may  then  hope  a  proper  direction  will  be  given  to  the  opening  minda 
and  expanding  hearts  of  the  young ;  and  that  all  the  deep  and  permanent  pre- 
possessions of  childhood  and  youth,  wilt  be  upon  the  side  of  truth  and  virtue. 
Science,  philosophy,  and  religion  will  then  be  blended  with  their  very  natures, 
to  grow  with  their  growth,  and  strengthen  with  their  strength.  The  whole  earfh 
will  then  constitute  but  one  beautiful  temple,  in  which  may  dwell  in  peace  all  man- 
kind ;  and  their  lives  form  but  one  consistent  and  perpetual  worship. 

The  publication  of  the  ''Letters "  was  followed  in  the  winter  of 
1824-25,  by  a  series  of  "Essays  upon  Popular  Education.^  over  the 
signature  of  Franklin,  in  the  Boston  Patriot,  in  which  Mr.  Carter 
aimed  to  present  the  condition,  and  the  means  of  improving  its  pub- 
lic schools,  in  a  manner  to  be  appreciated  by  the  people.  These 
essays  attracted  a  large  measure  of  public  attention,  as  originally  pub- 
lished, and  when  issued  in  a  pamphlet  of  sixty  pages,  in  1826,  under 
the  title  of  "  Essays  upon  Popular  Education  ;  containing  a  par- 
ticular examination  of  the  Schools  of  M^assachuseits,  and  an  out- 
line for  an  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Teachers,^  In  this 
series  of  essays  he  first  gave  to  the  public  his  plan  of  a  teachers' 
seminary.  These  essays,  and  particularly  his  views  on  the  principles 
of  education  as  a  science,  and  his  outline  of  an  institution  for  the 
education  of  teachers,  attracted  much  attention.     They  were  very 


My  and  fiivorably  reviewed  in  the  Literary  Gasette,  edited  by  The- 
ophilua  Parsons,  and  of  which  journal  Mr.  Carter  was  editor,  in 
182G,  and  devoted  a  portion  of  the  columns  to  the  advocacy  of  edu- 
cational improvements  before  the  public.  The  essays  were  made  the 
basis  of  an  article  in  the  North  American  Review,  in  1827,  by  Pro£ 
Ticknor,  and  through  that  article  his  plan  was  made  known  to  the 
English  public.  Trot  Bryoe,  in  his  *^  Sketch  of  a  Plan  for  a  SyMtem 
of  Naivanal  Education  for  Ireland^  published  in  London,  in  1828, 
speaks  of  the  **  outline,"  as  the  '*  first  regular  publication  on  the 
subject  of  the  professional  education  of  teachers  which  he  had 
heard  of." 

In  the  preface  to  the  ^Eswys^  Mr.  Carter  pointed  out  the  disastrous 
eoBsequenees  of  the  neglect  <^  timely  legislation  in  behalf  of  free  or 
public  schools. 

Tbe  fiPM  aehooLi,  gtrange  as  it  may  aeein,  had  received  almoat  no  legislative  at- 
teotioo,  protection,  or  bocmty,  for  nearly  forty  yea».  Of  coarse,  instead  of  taking 
the  kad  in  imfprovement,  as  they  shoold  have  done,  they  remained  as  nearly  sta- 
tionary as  any  institution  can  remain,  in  such  an  age  and  such  a  state  of  society, 
a»  those  in  which  we  live.  Some  men  of  longor  foresight,  and  many,  whose  in<- 
terest  in  the  subject  was  qoiekened  by  their  having  fiimilies  to  educate,  saw  and 
lamented  this  state  of  things ;  but,  as  it  was  less  trouble,  on  the  whole,  to  build 
up  schools  of  their  own,  than  to  reform  those  already  in  eadstence,  they  sent  in 
Aeir  petitions  to  the  legislature  in  great  profusion  for  acts  of  moorporation,  and 
for  pecuniary  assistance  to  enable  them  to  establish  academies  under  their  own 
direction.  These  petitions  were  usually  granted ;  and  donations,  small  ones  to  be 
sure,  were  made  to  further  their  objects.  But  the  obvious  tendency  of  this  course 
of  legislation  was  to  help  directly  those  citizens  who  least  needed  help,  and  to  en- 
eourage  precisely  that  dass  of  schools  which,  if  they  were  necessary,  would 
spring  up  spontaneously  without  the  aid  of  legislative  bounty. 

Within  a  few  years,  even  these  higher  schools,  from  their  unwieldy  oiganiaa^ 
tion,  have  ceased  to  afford  such  instruction  as  the  public  require  \  and  private  e» 
tablishments  b^n  now  to  take  the  lead  of  them*  Thus  have  we  departed  mora 
attd  nxire  widely  (torn  the  principle  assumed  by  our  fathers  in  the  establishment 
of  the  free  schools,  vul,  to  provide  as  good  instruction  in  all  elementary  and  comf* 
mon  branches  of  knowledge  for  the  poorest  oitiaen  in  the  commonwealth  as  the 
richest  could  buy  with  all  his  wealth.  Advancement  upon  advancement  has  been 
made  by  a  few,  while  the  mass,  who  arc  less  vigilant,  remain  as  they  were,  with 
only  the  unconsoling  advantage  of  a  little  reflected  light  sent  back  by  those  who 
have  gone  before  them. 

The  influence  of  academies  on  the  free  or  public  schools  is  thus 
pointed  out,  and  the  experience  of  every  New  England  state,  both 

before  and  since,  confirms  the  justice  of  Mr.  Carter's  view : — 

One  influence,  which  they  undoubtedly  have  had,  has  been  to  prepare  young 
instructors  soau  better  than  they  could  be  prepared  in  the  town  schools  them- 
selves. This  is  a  good  influence.  And  if  the  same  object  could  not  be  attained 
much  better  by  o&er  means,  it  would  deserve  great  consideration  in  estimating 
the  utility  which  we  are  to  expect  from  those  establishments  for  the  future.  But 
the  preparation  of  instructors  for  the  free  schools  never  formed  a  part  of  the 
original  deagn  of  the  academies^  They  were  intended  to  afford  instraction  in 
other  and  higher  branches  of  education  than  those  usually  taught  in  the  free 
schools ;  and  not  merely  to  give  better  instruction  in  the  same  bnu]ch<«.  Much 
less  did  it  come  within  the  wide  scope  of  their  purposes  to  give  instruction  in  the 
science  of  teaching  generally.  So  that  the  little  good  derived  from  them  in  thia 
respect  is  only  incidental 
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Bnt  the  academies  have  had  another  influenoe  upon  the  public  town  aeboolSy 
which  has  mach  impaired  their  uaefulness,  and,  if  not  soon  checked,  it  will  nlti- 
mately  destroy  them.  This  influence,  operating  for  a  aeries  of  years,  has  led 
already  to  the  abandonment  of  a  part  of  the  free  school  system,  and  to  a  depre- 
ciation in  the  character  and  prospects  of  the  remaining  part.  And  it  is  working, 
not  slowly,  the  destruction  of  the  vital  principle  of  the  institution,  more  valtiable 
to  us  than  any  other,  for  the  preservation  of  enlightened  freedom.  The  perni- 
cious influence,  to  which  I  allude,  will  be  better  understood  by  taking  an  exam- 
ple of  its  operation  on  a  small  scale ;  and  then  extending  the  same  principle  of 
examination  to  the  whole  state,  or  to  New  England. 

Take  any  ten  contiguous  towns  in  the  interior  of  this  commonwealth,  and  sap- 
pose  an  academy  to  be  placed  in  the  center  of  them.  An  academy,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  commonly  means  a  corporation,  with  a  township  of  land  in 
Maine,  given  them  by  the  state,  and  a  pretty  convenient  house,  built  generally 
by  the  patriotic  subscriptions  of  those  who  expect  to  use  it;  the  instructor  being 
supported,  chiefly  or  altogether,  by  a  separate  tax  on  the  scholars.  In  each  of 
these  ten  towns,  select  the  six  individuals,  who  have  ftunilies  to  educate,  who  set 
the  highest  value  on  early  education,  and  who  are  able  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  best  which  can  be  had,  either  in  a  private  school  among  themselves,  or  at  the 
academy,  which,  by  the  supposition,  is  in  their  neighborhood.  Now  of  what  im- 
mediate consequence  can  it  be  to  the  six  families  of  each  town,  or  to  the  sixty 
fiamilies  of  the  ten  towns,  whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  free  school  in  the 
commonwealth  or  not !  They  have  a  general  interest  in  them  to  be  sure,  because 
they  have  themselves  been  tiiere  instructed,  and  the  early  associations  of  child- 
hood and  youth  are  strong ;  and  they  have  a  sort  of  speculative  belief,  if  it  be  not 
rather  an  innate  sentiment,  that  free  schools  make  a  free  people.  But  how  are 
their  om^n  particular,  personal,  and  immediate  interests  affected  ?  Without  any 
libel  upon  good  nature,  these  are  the  main  springs  to  human  actions.  These  are 
the  motives  which  find  their  way  soonest  to  the  human  heart,  and  influence  most 
powerfully  and  steadily  the  opinions  of  men,  and  the  conduct  founded  upon  and 
resulting  from  them. 

As  soon  as  difliculties  and  disagreements,  in  regard  to  the  free  schools,  arise, 
as  they  necessarily  must,  upon  various  topics ;  such  as,  the  amount  of  money  to 
be  raised,  the  distribution  of  it  among  the  several  districts,  the  manner  of  appro- 
priation, whether  it  be  to  the  "summer  schools"  or  to  the  "  winter  schools,"  to 
pay  an  instructor  from  this  family  or  from  that  jamily,  of  higher  qualifications  or 
of  lower  qnaliflcations,  of  this  or  that  political  or  religious  creed,  or  a  thousand 
other  questions  which  are  constantly  occurring ;  if  any  of  our  six  families  happen 
to  be  dissatisfied  or  disgusted  with  any  course  which  may  be  adopted,  they  will, 
immediately,  abandon  the  free  schools,  and  provide  for  the  education  of  Uieir 
children  in  their  own  way.  They  may  organize  a  private  school,  for  their  own 
convenience,  upon  such  principles*as  they  most  approve.  Or,  they  may  send  their 
scholars,  at  an  expense  trifling  to  them,  to  the  academy  in  their  neighborhood. 
Well,  what  if  they  do  ?  The  free  schools  remain,  all  taxes  are  paid  cheerfully 
for  their  support,  and  the  number  of  scholars  is  lessened.  What  is  the  evil  of 
their  sending  their  children  somewhere  else  to  be  educated  ?  We  should,  at  first, 
suppose  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  ;  inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
expended  would  be  left  the  same,  and  the  number  of  pupils  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  it  would  be  considerably  diminished. 

But  the  evils  of  this  course,  and  of  the  general  policy  of  the  state  government, 
which  has  led  to  it,  are  very  serious  ones.  When  the  six  individuals  of  any 
country  town,  who  are,  by  the  supposition,  first  in  point  of  wealth  and  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  who  will  generally  be  also  first  in  point  of  intelligence  and  influ- 
ence in  town  afiairs,  withdraw  their  children  from  the  common  schools ;  there 
are,  at  the  same  time,  withdrawn  a  portion  of  intelligence  from  their  direction, 
and  heartfelt  interest  fh>m  their  support.  This  intelligence  is  needed,  to  manage 
the  delicate  and  important  concerns  of  the  schools.  And  this  heartfelt  interest  is 
needed,  to  lead  the  way  to  improvements,  to  stimulate  and  encourage  larger  and 
lander  appropriations,  and  to  insure  vigilance  in  their  expenditure.  Patriotism 
and  philanthropy  are  dull  motives  to  exertions  for  the  improvement  of  common 
schools  compared  with  parental  afiection.  And  this  quickening  power  has  gone 
off  to  the  academies  or  somewhere  else  with  the  olUldren,  who  are  the  objects 
of  it 
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Look  at  the  operation  of  this  influence  of  the  aoademtee  upon  the  free  echoolt, 
on  a  still  smaller  scale.  Examine  the  condition  of  the  latter  in  the  very  towns 
where  academies  are  placed  ;  and  where,  if  their  influence  be  a  happy  one,  we 
■faimkl  expect  to  find  the  common  schools  in  the  best  condition.  What  is  the 
fiu3t  ?  From  observation  and  from  information,  collected  from  authentic  sources, 
the  assertion  may  be  hazarded  that  the  condition  of  the  free  schools  will  be  found, 
on  examination,  to  be  worse,  far  worse,  in  those  towns  than  in  any  others.  And  it 
is  for  this  plain  reason  :  because  those  who  can  barely  afibrd  the  expense  of  tuition, 
will  send  their  children  to  the  academy,  which  the  state  or  benevolent  individuals 
have  built  up  for  their  accommodation,  and  give  themselves  no  further  trouble 
about  the  ft«e  schools,  but  to  pay  the  tax-bill  for  their  support,  when  it  is  pre- 
sented. 

Thus  the  men,  who  would  have  the  most  interest  in  the  subject,  the  most  in- 
telligence and  the  most  leisure  to  conduct  the  concerns  of  the  town  schools,  secede 
from  them,  and  join  themselves  to  other  institutions.  Abolish  the  academy  and 
leave  these  six  families  of  each  town  to  the  firee  schools  alone,  and  you  would  find 
all  their  powers  assiduously  employed  to  put  them  in  the  best  condition  possible. 
Or  rather  put  the  free  schools  in  a  state  to  afford  as  good  instruction  as  the  acade- 
mies now  do,  and  you  would  supersede,  in  a  great  degree,  the  necessity  of  them. 
And  it  is  apprehended  that  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  place  them  upon  a  footing 
to  give  even  better  insti'UcUon,  at  least  in  all  the  elementary  branches  of  a  com- 
mon education,  than  the  academies  now  give  or  ever  have  given. 

In  1827,  Mr.  Carter  presented  a  memorial  to  the  legislature,  pray- 
ing for  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for  the  education  of 
teachers,  with  a  model  school  attached.  The  memorial  was  favorably 
reported  on  by  a  committee,  of  which  the  Hon.  William  B.  Calhoun, 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  chairman,  and  a  bill,  making  an  appropria- 
tion, was  lost  by  one  vote  in  the  senate.  In  that  year,  the  town  of 
Lancaster  appropriated  a  portion  of  land,  and  the  use  of  an  academy 
building,  to  aid  him  in  carrying  out  his  plan  as  a  private  enterprise. 
He  purchased  several  dwelling-houses,  to  accommodate  his  pupils  and 
teachers  with  lodgings  and  board,  hired  assistants,  who  were  to  be 
taught  by  himself  on  his  plan,  and  opened  his  school.  Within  a  few 
months  after  his  school  opened,  the  people  of  Lancaster,  who  did  not 
comprehend  the  full  and  ultimate  public;  benefits  of  the  new  institu- 
tion, began  to  manifest  opposition,  and  threw  such  obstacles  in  his 
way,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  project,  as  a  public  enter- 
prise, after  having  embarrassed  himself  by  his  pecuniary  outlays  for 
buildings  and  teachers.  He,  however,  continued  to  give  instruction 
for  many  years  afterward  to  private  pupils,  many  of  whom  are  now 
successful  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the  Union. 

In  1830,  Mr.  Carter  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  an  officer 
and  an  active  member.  At  its  first  session  he  delivered  a  lecture  on 
''  the  necessity  and  most  practicable  means  of  raising  the  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers." 

In  1835,  and  for  several  years  afterward,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
legislature ;  for  three  years,  of  the  house  of  representatives ;  and,  in 
1838-39,  of  the  senate;  and,  in  that  position,  as  chairman  of  the 
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committee  on  education,  drafted  several  able  reports  and  bilk,  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  educatioual  improvement.  During  his  first  term^ 
he  secured  the  appropriation  of  three  hundred  dollars  a  year  in  aid 
of  the  objects  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction.  In  the  same 
session  he  submitted  an  elaborate  report  in  £Eivor  of  ^^  an  act  to  pro* 
vide  for  the  better  instruction  of  youth,  employed  in  manufacturing 
establishments," — ^which  the  Hon.  Rufus  Choate  characterised  as  *<  a 
measure  of  large  wisdom  and  expanded  benevolence,  which  makes  it 
practicable  and  safe  for  Massachusetts  to  grow  rich  by  manufacture 
and  by  art"  In  1836,  as  chairman  of  the  same  committee,  he  re- 
ported a  bill  for  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  oomm<Hi 
schools,  and  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for  the  pro- 
fessional education  of  teachers. 

In  1837,  Mr.  Carter  made  a  vigorous  effort  in  the  house  to  secure 
the  appropriation  of  one-half  of  the  United  States  surplus  revenue, 
for  the  education  of  common  school  teachers.  His  speech,  on  the 
second  of  February,  for  this  object,  is  an  able  exposition  of  the  claims 
of  free  schools  for  efSdent  and  liberal  legislation,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  an  institution  devoted  exclusively  to  the  appropriate  education  of 
teachers  for  them.  His  amendment  was  lost ;  but  he  had  the  satis- 
faction, at  a  later  period  of  the  session,  to  draft  the  bill  establishing 
the  Board  of  Education,  which  was  adopted. 

Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  popular  education,  and  his  own  per- 
manent reputation  as  a  teacher  and  educator,  Mr.  Carter  was  drawn 
away  from  his  school  and  his  study,  to  plunge  into  the  noisy  discus- 
sions of  politics,  and  to  become  involved  in  the  crash  of  financial 
speculations  and  disasters.  By  so  doing  he  exposed  his  good  name 
to  the  detraction  and  persecution  of  men  whose  enmity  he  had  pro- 
voked by  pecuniary  losses  and  the  too  strenuous  advocacy  of  tem- 
perance and  other  reformatory  movements  of  the  day.  Great  as 
were  the  services  rendered  to  public  schools  by  his  pen  and  his  voice, — 
by  pamphletand  by  legislation, — ^his  pre-eminent  practical  talents  might 
have  achieved  larger  results  in  the  organization  and  administration 
of  schools  of  different  grades,  and  his  clear,  vigorous,  logical  intellect 
might  have  poured  floods  of  light  over  the  whole  field  of  education. 

Mr.  Carter  was  married,  in  May,  1827,  to  Miss  Anne  M.  Packard, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Asa  Packard,  formerly  of  Lancaster.  He  was  a 
confiding,  sympathizing  husband,  and  his  wife  was  entirely  worthy 
of  his  confidence  and  love.  To  his  only  child,  a  daughter,  he  was  at 
once  fether,  brother,  and  teacher.  Whatever  were  his  own  cares  and 
burdens,  they  never  made  him  forgetful  of  his  family.  He  was  the 
light  and  warmth  of  his  home ;  no  eclipse  was  ever  visible  there.  Mr. 
Carter  died  at  Chicago,  on  the  2l8t  of  July,  1849. 
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m  GEORGE  B.  EMERSON. 

Georgb  B.  Emerson,  the  first  principal  of  the  first  EDglish  High 
School  established  in  this  country,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  the 
head  of  the  best  school  for  girls  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  was  born 
on  the  12th  of  September,  1797,  in  what  is  now  Kennebunk,  York 
Coimty,  Maine,  then  a  part  of  the  town  of  Wells.  His  father  was 
Samuel  Emerson,  M.  D.,  a  gentleman  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  pro- 
fessional occupations,  always  took  great  interest  in  the  schools  of  the 
town,  and  used  his  influence  in  sustaining  them  at  a  high  point  of 
excellence.  Dr.  Emerson  was  a  good  scholar,  and  retained  through 
life  his  early  fondness  for  the  Latin  and  English  classics,  and  his 
familiarity  with  them.  His  son,  George  B.  Emerson,  attended  the 
schools  of  the  town  during  the  winter  half  of  the  year,  but  in  the 
summer  occupied  himself  busily,  but  not  severely,  with  the  health- 
giving  labors  of  the  farm  and  the  garden.  The  advantages  of  such 
an  early  life,  both  mentally  and  physically,  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. They  were  fully  enjoyed  by  young  Emerson,  who  then  formed 
a  habit  of  steady,  vigorous  labor,  and  a  love  of  employment,  which  have 
never  deserted  him,  and  which,  added  to  abilities  of  a  high  order,  have 
enabled  him  to  accomplish  so  much  for  the  good  of  society.  These 
early  habits  also  inspired  him  with  a  love  for  botany  and  other 
branches  of  natural  history,  which  has  been  of  immense  benefit  to 
bim  as  a  teacher,  a  source  of  perpetual  interest  and  exalting  pleasure, 
and  of  healthy  recreation.  In  1812,  he  enjoyed,  for  six  months,  the 
instruction  of  Benjamin  Allen,  L.  L.  D.,  the  able  master  of  Dummer 
Academy,  at  Byfield,  where  he  learned  the  elements  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  grammars  very  thoroughly.  His  remaining  preparation  for 
college  was  made  at  home,  under  the  care  of  his  father,  and  he  en- 
tered Harvard  University  in  1813.  In  1817,  he  took  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  winter  vacation  at  Cambridge,  in  those  days,  was  seven  weeks 
long.  It  is  now  six,  and  it  was  the  usage  then,  as  now,  for  young 
men,  who  desired  to  add  something  to  their  means  of  meeting  college 
charges,  to  teach  winter  schools  in  the  country,  taking  four  or  five 
weeks  out  of  the  term,  and  so  lengthening  the  period  of  their  absence 
to  ten  or  twelve  weeks.  Mr.  Emerson  began  the  great  task  of  his  life 
by  teaching,  in  the  winter  of  1813-14,  a  school  in  one  of  the  districts 
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of  his  native  town.  During  a  part  of  the  vacation  of  the  following 
winter,  he  taught,  as  a  substitute  for  another,  a  school  in  Saco,  Maine. 
The  members  of  this  school  were  mostly  the  children  of  people  em- 
ployed in  the  saw-mills,  on  Saco  river,  at  that  time  a  rude,  intem- 
perate, and  violent  cIhss  of  men.  Mr.  Emerson  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  here  the  worst  form  of  school-keeping ;  a  form  which,  happily, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  the  present  day.  It  was  considered 
manly  to  resist  the  lawful  authority  of  the  teacher,  as  this  savage 
feeling  was  encouraged  and  applauded  by  the  degraded  parents.  The 
previous  winter,  the  master  of  the  school  had  been  seized  by  the 
larger  boys — in  those  days  appropriately  designated  the  Old  Boys — 
was  dragged  from  the  school-house,  and  made  to  ride  upon  a  rail ; 
the  favorite  mode,  in  that  region  and  at  that  time,  of  celebrating  a 
victory  of  insurgent  pupils  over  their  teacher.  Mr.  Emerson  was  then 
a  tall,  slender  youth  of  seventeen ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  run  the 
hazards  of  accepting  the  office  of  master,  and  endeavoring  to  govern 
this  unruly  body  of  youths,  many  of  whom  were  older  than  himself, 
and,  like  all  such  desperados,  large,  strongly  built,  and  of  powerful 
muscular  development.  The  means  to  which  he  trusted  for  gaining 
.the  mastery  over  these  rude  and  untaught  spirits,  were  disinterested- 
ness abd  purity  of  purpose,  and  that  moral  courage  which,  in  the 
long  run,  always  carries  the  day  over  brute  force.  Nor  did  he  mis- 
calculate the  efficacy  of  these  principles  of  school  government.  His 
influence  over  the  school  strengthened  every  day,  but  the  labors  and 
trials  of  his  position  were  exhausting  and  severe — quite  too  much  so 
for  his  age  and  physical  powers.  He  was  relieved,  however,  from 
them,  before  the  school  period  terminated,  by  the  accidental  burning 
down  of  the  ruinous  building  in  which  the  school  was  kept. 

The  next  winter,  Mr.  Emerson's  health  had  suffered  so  much  by 
overtasking  his  energies,  and  neglecting  the  laws  of  health — which 
few  students  in  those  days  knew  any  thing  about,  and  which  were  not 
taught  in  any  department  of  the  university — that  he  was  unable  to 
teach.  He  had  passed  many  months  without  a  reasonable  amount 
of  sleep,  exercise,  air,  and  recreation ;  and  nature  never  permits  her 
sacred  laws  to  be  disobeyed  with  impunity.  He  was  paying  the 
penalty  which  she  invariably  exacts. 

In  the  winter  of  1816-17,  Mr.  Emerson  taught  a  school,  for  ten 
weeks,  at  Bolton,  Mass.  The  moral  tone  and  intellectual  character 
of  the  people  of  this  pleasant  town  were  unusually  high.  This  su- 
periority was  due,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  influence  of  the  excel- 
lent Mr.  Allen,  for  many  years  the  minister  of  the  town.  Mr.  Allen 
was  one  of  the  most  honest  and  conscientious  men  that  ever  lived. 
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!e  was  clear-headed  and  simple-hearted ;  emiDently  kind  and  social 
In  his  feelings ;  hospitable  to  the  stranger,  and  ever  welcome  to  young 
and  old.  He  was  naturally  a  humorist,  and  this  natural  tendency 
^was,  perhaps,  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  he  remained  un- 
married. He  was  fond  of  the  fields,  and  prided  himself  on  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  orchard.  The  casual  visitor  at  his  house  was  sure  of 
hearty  welcome;  and  a  plate  of  the  most  tempting  apples,  with 
another  of  the  delicious  *'  dough-nuts  "  of  Lucy,  the  old  gentleman's 
excellent  housekeeper,  was  invariably  placed  before  him.  Mr.  Allen 
^ould  have  been  a  favorite  of  the  Spectator.  He  was  thoroughly 
devoted  to  his  people's  highest  good,  and  they  repaid  him  with  a 
warmth  of  fervent  affection,  not  always  witnessed  in  the  relation  be- 
tween parish  and  minister  in  these  latter  days.  Among  the  objects 
of  his  constant  care,  none  stood  higher  than  the  schools.  He  always 
attended  the  examinations,  and  took  a  formal' p^  in  putting  ques- 
tions to  the  scholars  ;  and  his  kindly  countenance  and  genial  man- 
ners, on  these  occasions,  were  delightful  both  to  master  and  scholar. 
He  was  always  on  the  side  of  the  master  who  desired  to  do  his  duty, 
and  from  him  the  anxious  and  weary  teacher  received  the  kindest 
and  wisest  counsel,  and  the  most  efficient  support  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  schools  of  Bolton  were  favor- 
able specimens  of  New  England  common  schools,  nor  that  an  un- 
usually large  proportion  of  the  men  and  women  educated  in  them, 
have  proved  to  be  useful  and  prominent  members  of  society. 

In  the  autumn  of  1817,  after  leaving  college,  Mr.  Emerson  took 
charge  of  a  small  private  academy,  in  Lancaster,  Mass.  His  con- 
stitution, naturally  good,  and  strengthened  by  the  out-door  employ- 
ments of  his  early  life,  had  been  much  broken  by  excessive  and  untimely 
study.  His  eyes  were  in  such  a  condition  that  his  physician  forbade 
the  use  of  them,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity ;  and  his  lungs 
.  and  nervous  system  were  seriously  affected.  The  labors  of  the  school 
were  exhausting,  and  the  number  of  the  scholars  increased  rapidly 
from  about  twenty  to  over  fifty,  many  of  them  being  entirely  under 
Mr.  Emerson's  charge,  out  of  school  as  well  as  in.  But  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  kind  and  intelligent  friends ;  the  society  of  the  place  was 
cultivated  and  cordial ;  and  he  received,  from  all  quarters,  that  sym- 
pathy, co-operation,  and  support  that  are  most  cheering  to  the  heart 
of  the  fiftithful  teacher.  His  principles  of  discipline  and  government 
at  that  time,  however,  were  widely  at  variance  with  those  which 
further  experience,  and  a  profound  insight  into  the  human  heart, 
led  him  afterward  to  adopt.  He  relied  upon  the  strong  arm,  and 
the  excitement  of  emulation  by  prizes,  medals,  and  distinction,  all  of 
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which  he  subsequently  rejected  and  but  very  seldom  resorted  to. 
Many  teachers,  still,  would  hesitate  to  adopt  the  system  to  which 
Mr.  Emerson's  moral  judgment  finally  gave  an  unhesitating  preference 
and  approval.  The  question  is  not  yet  fully  decided ;  but  it  may 
safely  be  asserted,  that  if  all  teachers  had  the  intellectual  accomplish- 
ments, and  the  weight  of  personal  influence,  which  distinguish  him 
pre-eminently,  there  would  be  no  doubt  left  that  the  system  which 
employs  only  lofty  and  disinterested  motives  in  the  training  of  the 
young,  would  infinitely  exalt  the  style  and  spirit  of  education,  both 
public  and  private. 

In  1819,  Mr.  Emerson  was  invited  to  accept  the  oflSce  of  tutor  in 
the  mathematical  department  of  Harvard  University,  under  the  late 
Professor  John  Farrar,  and  he  afterward  performed,  for  a  short  time, 
the  duties  of  Greek  tutor.  The  leisure  of  a  college  tutorship,  con- 
trasted with  the  unintermitted  labors  of  the  preceding  two  years  of 
teaching,  seemed  to  Mr.  Emerson  like  a  long  and  pleasant  vacation. 
He  was  associated  with  the  ablest  men  in  the  literary  class  of  that 
time.  It  was  in  the  glorious  academic  days,  when  the  good  Dr. 
Kirkland  had  surrounded  himself  with  a  brilliant  circle  of  professors. 
The  genial  and  gracious  Farrar  lectured  with  the  most  attractive  elo- 
quence on  physics  and  astronomy ;  Everett,  in  the  early  flush  of  his 
manly  genius,  and  his  vast  learning,  expounded  the  beauties  and  splen- 
dors of  Greek  literature,  and  gave  rich  promise  of  what  he  was  des- 
tined to  become;  the  elegant,  accomplished,  conscientious  Frisbie, 
who  had  taught  the  Latin  language  and  literature,  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  genuine  scholarship,  now  devoted  himself  with 
equal  ardor  to  the  department  of  moral  philosophy  and  natural  the- 
ology; these  eminent  men,  and  others  scarcely  less  distinguished, 
made  the  academic  society,  to  which  Mr.  Emerson  was  now  admitted, 
brilliant,  exciting,  and  instructive  in  the  highest  degree.  No  wonder 
that  his  mind  received  a  strong  impulse,  and  that  his  tastes  for  elegant  • 
letters  and  a  life  of  devotion  to  intellectual  pursuits  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  Emerson  now  had  the  opportunity  he  desired  of  reviewing  the 
experience  of  the  previous  years,  and  re-examining  the  principles  upon 
which  influence  and  discipline,  in  the  working  of  a  high  system  of 
education,  should  be  grounded ;  and  our  young  tutor,  now  only  two 
and  twenty  years  of  age,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  use  of  the 
ferule  or  the  rod  in  school,  except  in  extreme  cases  of  obstinate  re- 
sistence  to  authority,  should  never  be  resorted  to ;  that  only  ignor- 
ance, or  stupidity,  or  insensibility,  proved  the  use  of  such  a  coarse 
and  degrading  method  of  government  habitually  necessary ;  and  that 
the  excitement  of  emulation,  though  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
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Cicero  and  Quintillian,  is  contrary  to  some  of  the  clearest  principles 
of  the  Gospel,  and  he  resolved  should  an  opportunity  occur,  in 
his  future  career  as  a  teacher,  to  appeal,  in  the  discipline  of  a  school, 
to  a  different  and  higher  set  of  motives  than  those  ^hich  ^ere  uni- 
versally resorted  to. 

In  1821,  the  desired  opportunity  presented  itself.  The  English 
High  School  for  boys,  then  called  the  English  Classical  School,  was 
established  that  year  by  the  town  of  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing a  better  intellectual  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life  to  the  youth 
of  the  town  who  were  not  intended  for  a  college  course.  Of 
this  school,  Mr.  Emerson  was  chosen  principal,  with  authority  to  de- 
termine the  course  and  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline ;  and  he 
soon  satisfied  himself  that  the  sentiment  of  honor,  to  which  he  ap- 
pealed, was  not  only  in  itself  a  higher  motive  of  conduct,  but  that  it 
was,  just  in  that  proportion,  a  more  effective  means  of  influence  with 
the  boys  than  the  fear  of  punishment  He  endeavored  to  check,  so 
far  as  he  could,  the  feeling  of  emulation ;  believing  that  it  is  always 
strong  enough  without  artificial  excitement ;  and  he  addressed  him- 
self to  the  conscience  and  the  priociple  of  duty,  the  desire  of  making 
a  good  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life,  and  the  pleasure  of  acquiring 
knowledge  and  of  exercising  the  intellectual  faculties. 

While  Mr.  Emerson  was  connected  with  the  High  or  Classical  School, 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  assist  in  bringing  to  perfection,  and  produc- 
ing before  the  world,  the  most  valuable  school-book  which  has  appeared 
in  our  age — the  Mental  Arithmetic  of  his  friend,  the  late  Warren  Col- 
burn.  Mr.  Colbum,  as  he  prepared  the  book,  submitted  it  daily,  lesson  by 
lesson,  to  the  test  of  practice  in  a  private  school  for  boys,  which  he 
was  then  teaching.  He  proposed  to  Mr.  Emerson  to  send  him  the 
manuscript  as  it  was  written,  and  that  the  lessons  should  be  given  to 
the  classes  in  Mr.  Emerson's  school,  the  pupils  of  which  were  more 
numerous  and  advanced  than  his  own.  The  ^^First  Lessons "  were 
thus  submitted,  lesson  by  lesson,  by  another  teacher,  to  the  same  test 
which  he  was  himself  applying.  Very  few  changes  were  suggested, 
beyond  a  little  amplification  in  some  of  the  sections.  The  whole  ad- 
mirable work  existed  complete  in  the  mind  of  the  author.  It  had 
grown  out  of  his  thoughts,  and  was  perfected  by  his  experiments. 
But  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  Mr.  Colburn  to  have  the  hearty  co- 
operation and  the  practical  judgment  of  so  able  a  teacher  as  Mr. 
Emerson,  and  one  so  earnestly  engaged  in  making  improvements  in 
the  methods  of  education ;  and  the  first  public  exhibition  of  its  effect 
upon  the  powers  of  the  learner  was  indeed  a  grateful  triumph  to  the 
modest  and  ingenious  author. 
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In   1823,   Mr.   Emerson    gave    np   the    Classical    School,  with 
great  reluctance,   and   opened   a  strictly  private   school   for  girls. 
The  result  showed,  however,  the  wisdom  of  the  change.    A  most 
interesting    and    important    field  of   labor  was   opened,   and   the 
excellent    influence  of  this    admirable    school,   in    enlarging    and 
elevating  the  system  of  female  education,  has  long  been  felt,  and  its 
effects  will  never  cease,  in  the  character  of  the  society  of  Boston,  and 
the  wide  extent  of  the  social  relations  of  the  capital.     Mr.  Emerson, 
while  deliberating  upon  the  questions  that  had  been  pressed  upon 
him,  consulted  a  dignified  and  excellent  lady,  Mrs.  Eliot^  who  had 
always  taken  a  warm  interest  in  his  career.     Without  hesitation,  she 
advised  him  to  become  a  teacher  of  girls,  and  "  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  show  them  how  to  go  there  " — pointing  up  toward  Heaven ;  and 
this  advice,  thus  strikingly  enforced,  had  great  influence  in  determin- 
ing Mr.  Emerson's  course.    In  the  spirit  of  this  christian  counsel,  Mr. 
Emerson  always  addressed  his  pupils  as  immortal  beings,  preparing 
for  life  in  this  world,  and  a  higher  life  to  come,  and  grounded  his 
authority  as  a  teacher  upon  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ.     His  con- 
stant aim  was,  first  of  all,  to  fill  the  heart  of  the  pupils  with  reverence 
for  the  laws  of  God,  whether  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  or  discovered 
by  reason ;  next,  to  form  habits  of  self -control,  punctuality,  and  order, 
and  to  establish  a  profound  sense  of  accountability  to  God  for  the 
proper  use  of  all  the  talents  with  which  He  had  been  pleased  to  en- 
dow them.     Again,  he  led  them  to  cultivate  the  kindly  feelings,  and 
those  courteous  manners,  which  belong  to  the  character  of  the  high- 
bred gentlewoman.     He  aimed  to  make  them  good  scholars,  not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  scholarship,  strictly  so  called,  as  for  the  effects 
of  literary  culture  upon  the  taste,  the  refinement,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  mind  and  character  of  woman.     As  to  the  subjects  taught,  it  was 
the  earnest  purpose  of  Mr.  Emerson  to  fill  the  minds  of  his  pupils 
with  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  should  enable  them  to  perform, 
nobly,  all  the  duties  to  which  a  woman  may  be  called — ^the  duties  of 
her  social  position,  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  her  as  wife  and 
mother,  and  which  relate  to  the  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  nature 
of  those  intrusted  to  her  forming  care — not  neglecting  such  studies 
as  should  supply  her  with  resources  for  pure  and  elevated  enjoyment 
in  solitude.    Such  were  the  lofty  aims  and  motives  with  which  Mr. 
Emerson  entered  upon  the  great  and  sacred  task  which  lay  before 
him  in  his  new  career.    The  community  is  now  reaping  the  rich  fruits 
of  his  long,  conscientious,  and  most  successful  devotion  to  this  exalted 
duty — the  great  labor  of  his  life.     He  continued  in  the  work  until  1 855 
— a  period  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  during  every  year  of  which 
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more  pupils  were  offdred  him,  on  his  own  terms,  Uian  he  could 
receive. 

Besides  his  direct  labors  as  a  teacher,  Mr.  Emerson^s  talents  have 
heen  devoted  to  other,  but  kindred  objects,  with  remarkable  efficiency. 
In  1827  the  Mechanic's  Institution  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
citing a  taste  for  science,  as  connected  with  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  of  elevating  the  tone  of  thought  and  inquiry  among  the  young 
men  in  that  city.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Bowditch  was  first  president  of  the 
society,  and  Mr.  Emerson  was  first  correspondiug  secretary,  and  was 
chosen  to  give  the  opening  address.  No  lectures  were  giv^n  during 
the  first  year.  In  the  second,  Daniel  Webster  gave  the  introductory 
discourse,  and  Mr.  Emerson  gave  the  first  course  of  lectures ;  six  lec- 
tures upon  elementary  mechanics.  So  great  was  the  favor  with 
which  this  first  attempt  to  give  popular  and  scientific  instruction  by 
means  of  lectures  was  received,  that  no  hall  could  be  found  large 
enough  to  contain  the  persons  who  applied  for  tickets,  and  the  intro- 
ductory discourse  and  all  the  lectures  of  this  winter  were  repeated  to 
crowded  audiences.  Mr.  Emerson  was  afterward  often  invited  to  de- 
liver these  lectures,  or  others,  before  the  lyceums  of  the  neighboring 
towns.  But  he  felt  that  all  his  time  was  no  more  than  sufficient  to 
prepare  for  the  instruction  to  be  given  in  his  own  school,  and  he  uni- 
formly declined  the  invitations. 

In  1830,  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  was  formed  by  teach- 
ers and  friends  of  education.  Mr.  Emerson  took  an  active  part  in  its 
formation  and  in  all  its  o{)erations,  was  its  first  secretary,  and  afterward, 
for  many  years,  its  president.  The  meetings  of  the  Institute  were 
held  wherever  it  was  thought  theiy  would  have  the  best  effect,  or 
where  the  most  urgent  invitations  were  given  by  the  inhabitants. 
At  these  meetings,  the  condition  of  the  common  schools,  as  well  as 
of  all  others,  was  a  constant  subject  of  consideration  ;  and,  in  1836, 
a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Emerson,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  The  object  of  the  memorial  was  to  urge  thfr  importance  of 
doing  something  by  legislation  for  the  improvement  of  the  common 
schools,  especially  by  raising  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers ;  but 
apparently  no  effect  was  produced  at  the  moment.  It  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  but  no  action  was  taken  upon  it.  In  1837,  another 
memorial,  also  written  by  Mr.  Emerson,  was  presented  to  the  le^s- 
lature,  in  which  the  important  measure  of  creating  a  superintendent 
of  the  common  schools  was  strongly  urged,  and  modes  by  which 
such  an  officer  might  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  were  pointed  exit. 

These  repeated  memorials  to  the  legislature,  and  other  caii^  then 
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at  work  in  the  oommonwealth,  fixed  the  public  attention  upon  the 
subject,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Education,  of 
which  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  then  president  of  the  senate,  was  the 
first  secretary.  The  influence  of  the  Board,  and  the  efficient  labors 
of  Mr.  Mann,  and  of  his  successors,  are  full j  appreciated  by  an  en- 
lightened public  sentiment.  Of  the  other  causes  above  alluded  to,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  was,  undoubtedly,  the  appearance*  of  a  series  of 
letters  upon  the  schools  of  Massachusetts,  by  the  late  Hon.  James  G. 
Carter.  These  letters  were  extensively  circulated  and  read ;  they 
were  republished  in  the  British  Provinces,  where,  as  well  as  at  home, 
they  made  a  profound  impression.  Other  causes,  co-operating  to- 
ward the  same  result,  were  the  publications  of  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet 
and  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  the  labors  of  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  the  lectures  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  and  the  discussions  which  had  taken  place, 
from  year  to  year,  in  the  Institute  of  Instruction. 

In  1831,  Mr.  Emerson  delivered  before  the  Institute  a  lecture  on 
Female  Education  ;  and,  in  1842,  one  on  Moral  Education.  In  1843, 
he  wrote  the  Second  Part  of  the  '*  School  and  the  Schoolmaster  " — 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Potter  writing  the  First  This  work  was  written  on  the 
invitation  of  the  late  James  Wadsworth,  of  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  friends  of  universal  education,  who  paid  the 
expense  of  printing  and  distributing  an  edition  of  fifteen  thousand 
copies.  An  act  of  kindred  munificence  in  the  late  Hon.  Martin 
Brimmer,  of  Boston,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Wadsworth, 
placed  a  copy  of  this  work  in  each  of  the  district  schools  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

From  the  first  establishment  of  the  Normal  Schools  in  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Emerson  took  the  greatest  interest  in  their  success,  and  was  a 
frequent  visitor.  In  1848,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  continued  to  be  a  most  active  and  useful  officer  in 
tliat  position,  until  he  closed  his  own  school,  and  left  the  United 
States  for  a  tour  in  Europe,  in  1855.  For  two  years,  1847  and  1848, 
Mr.  Emerson  allowed  himself  to  be  chosen  upon  the  Boston  School 
Committee.  During  these  years  he  gave  much  time  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  schools,  and  made  strenuous  efforts  to  have  the  medals 
for  girls,  abolished.  After  deliberate  consideration,  and  full  discus- 
sion, the  committee  voted  to  discontinue  these  medals.  This  success 
was,  however,  only  for  a  time.  The  measure  was  defeated,  and  the 
medals  restored  through  the  management  of  an  individual  who  took 
pains  to  go  round  to  the  members  of  the  committee,  previous  to  the 
meeting  at  which  the  vote  was  to  be  taken,  and  persuade  them  to 
promise  either  to  stay  away  or  to  vote  for  the  restoration  of  the 
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medals.     On  his  way  to  the  meeting  Mr.  Emerson  met  one  of  the 
committee  coming  away.     On  being  questioned,  the  gentleman  con- 
fessed that  his  remaining  would  be  of  no  use,  as  he  had  promised,  if 
he  voted  at  all,  to  vote  for  the  medals.     On  entering  the  meeting,  Mr. 
Smerson  was  surprised  to  find  most  of  his  friends  absent     A  vote 
-was  immediately  passed  which  precluded  all  discussion  upon  the  ques- 
tion, and  Mr.  Emerson  was  defeated,  without  being  allowed  to  say  one 
vord  in  defense  of  his  measure.     This  was  a  serious  disappointment 
to  Mr.  Emerson,  as  he  had  long  thought  that  there  if aa  little  pro- 
priety in  urging  preparation  for  the  sacred  duties  of  a  mother,  and 
the  formation  of  the  quiet,  disinterested,  and  self-sacrificing  character, 
which  is  to  gladden,  enlighten,  and  bless  a  Christian  home,  by  the 
spirit  of  rivalry  and  the  love  of  distinction,  which  are  fostered  by 
medals. 

In  1830,  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  was  formed.  Mr. 
Emerson  was  one  of  a  few  gentlemen  who  were  accustomed  to  meet 
at  the  study  of  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  and  who  at  length  obtained 
firom  the  legislature  an  act  of  incorporation,  and  thus  were  the  found- 
ers of  the  society.  Of  this  society,  which  has  gi'own  up  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  scientific  institutions  of  Boston,  Mr.  Emerson  was, 
for  many  years,  the  president  During  this  period,  the  Botanical 
and  Zoological  Survey  of  Massachusetts  was  recommended  by  the 
society  as  a  proper  complement  to  the  Geological  Survey,  which  had 
been  made  by  Prof.  Hitchcock.  Mr.  Emerson  was  made  chairman 
of  the  commission,  appointed  by  Governor  Everett,  to  conduct  the 
survey ;  and,  in  fulfillment  of  the  duty  with  which  he  was  charged,  he 
carried  the  reports  of  those  associated  with  him  through  the  press, 
and,  in  1837,  made  his  report  upon  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  Massachu- 
setts. This  was  the  first  of  the  state  surveys.  Mr.  Emerson's  volume 
is  not  only  of  great  practical  utility  to  the  material  interests  of  Mass- 
achusetts, but  is  written  with  such  abundant  and  minute  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  such  beauty  of  style,  that  it  has  become  a  classic 
in  scientific  literature. 

While  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Mr.  Emerson  sug- 
gested and  drew  up  the  act  of  the  legislature,  which  originated  the 
State  Scholarships,  and  recommended  the  useful  measure  of  granting 
the  aid  of  the  state  to  the  pupils  attending  the  normal  schools.  In 
1819,  he  was  the  secretary  of  the  Cambridge  branch  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society.  He  was  early  elected  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  for  several  years  was  its  corres- 
ponding .Hecretary. 

To  a  mind  of  such  liberal  culture  and  large  experience,  a  visit  to 
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Europe  could  not  fail  to  be  the  source  of  lasting  interest  and  the 
greatest  delight.  But,  though  Mr.  Emerson  had  fairly  entitled  him- 
self, by  the  unremitting  and  various  labors  of  so  many  years,  to  what- 
ever of  respite  and  amusement  such  a  visit  afibrds  to  the  traveler, 
he  neglected  no  opportunity  of  gaining  information  upon  the 
subjects  connected  with  education  in  the  Old  World,  and  of  per^ 
suing  his  favorite  sciences,  and  the  branches  of  elegant  literature,  to 
which  his  leisure  time — ^if  his  time  could  ever  be  characterized  by 
that  term — ^had  always  been  consecrated.  In  Germany,  he  visited 
(and  carefully  examined  the  normal  schools  and  the  gymnasia ;  and 
(scrutinized  the  processes  of  teaching,  and  the  branches  taught,  from 
the  very  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  course.  In  Rome,  which  he 
reached  in  January,  1856,  he  immediately  began  to  study  the  plants 
which  were  in  bloom  among  the  ruins  of  the  Colosseum,  and  of  the 
palaces  of  the  Caesars,  and  over  the  Campagna,  in  every  direction  from 
the  Eternal  City.  He  continued  this  fascinating  occupation  until  the 
latter  part  of  April,  when  he  left  Rome  for  Naples.  Here  he  renewed 
his  pursuits  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  on  Vesuvius,  and  the  old  volcan- 
ic  mountains,  which  give  such  a  striking  character  to  these  classic 
regions.  He  kept  up  with  the  vegetation,  as  he  returned  to  Rome, 
and  until  he  left  that  city,  verifying  every  plant  which  came  into 
flower  in  Cicero's  villa,  and  Horace's  farm,  and  ancient  Veii,  and 
wherever  else  he  went  He  was  assisted  in  these  beautiful  investiga- 
tions by  an  excellent  English  botanist  at  Rome,  and  by  Prof.  Rolfe^ 
attached  to  the  Pope's  Botanic  Garden.  At  Naples  he  was  kindly 
assisted  by  the  venerable  Prof.  Tenore ;  and,  as  he  traveled  back 
from  Naples  to  Rome,  he  kept  his  carriage  filled  with  plants  freshly 
gathered  all  along  the  road,  and  his  herbarium  contains  specimens 
from  every  famous  spot  along  that  route,  so  peopled  with  the  most  in- 
teresting historical,  and  classical  associations.  On  his  return  to  Rome, 
in  May,  he  resumed  his  investigations ;  but  Nature  had  been  so  rapid 
that  it  was  impossible  to  examine  all  the  plants.  On  a  leisurely 
journey  from  Rome  to  Florence,  he  visited  the  Botanical  Gardens  in 
several  of  the  old  Etruscan  towns,  and  greatly  astonished  the  gar- 
deners, to  whom  he  was  introduced  as  an  American,  by  speaking  Italian, 
and  discoursing  upon  the  natural  orders  and  their  characteristic  genera, 
Mr.  Emerson  did  not  neglect  the  classical  and  historical  objects  of 
interest,  in  every  part  of  Italy,  and  the  wonderful  treasures  of  art. 
He  explored  the  Roman  Catacombs,  and  visited  the  sites  of  many  of  the 
old  Latin  cities,  and  studie(J  their  ruins  with  the  appreciating  eye  of 
the  well-trained  scholar. 


Vm.   JOHN  LOWELL.* 

John  Lowbll,  the  founder  of  the  Lowell  Lectures  in  Boeton, 
Mass.,  was  bom  in  that  city  on  the  11th  of  May,  1799*  He  was  the 
son  of  Francis  C.  Lowell,  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other  individual, 
is  New  England  indebted  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  in  this  country.  After  receiving  his  earliest  edu- 
cation at  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  he  was  taken  by  his  father  to 
Europe,  in  1809,  and  placed  at  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh,  where 
be  remained  till  1813,  when  he  was  placed  in  Harvard  College.  He 
had  always  been  remarked  for  an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind,  and  for 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  sought  to  inform  himself,  both  by  con- 
versation and  books.  He  might  be  said,  with  truth,  to  have  inherited 
a  thirst  for  knowledge.  His  favorite  reading  was  voyages  and  travels; 
and,  at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  he  was  more  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  geography  than  most  men  of  finished  education.  His  health 
did  not  permit  him  to  complete  his  collegiate  course,  and,  after  two 
years'  residence  at  Cambridge,  he  left  the  university  to  follow  a  more 
active  course  of  life.  In  1816  and  1817,  he  made  two  voyages  to 
India ;  the  first  to  Batavia,  returning  by  Holland  and  England,  the 
second  to  Calcutta. 

His  readiness  to  engage,  in  his  youth,  in  these  distant  voyages, 
without  the  inducement  of  necessity,  may,  no  doubt,  be  considered 
as  an  early  indication  of  that  passion  for  foreign  travel  which  after- 
ward disclosed  itself  in  his  character,  and  which  was,  unquestionably, 
stimulated  by  this  glimpse  of  the  remote  East.  Although  circum- 
stances did  not  permit  him  for  a  long  time  to  gratify  his  taste  in  this 
respect,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  cherished,  from  a  very  early 
period,  the  hope  of  adding  something  to  the  stock  of  modem  dis- 
covery. Among  his  earliest  arrangements  of  business,  there  are 
traces  of  a  plan  of  a  voyage  to  Africa,  and  of  attempts  to  explore  the 
mysteries  of  the  geography  of  that  continent,  which  have  hitherto 
resisted  the  enterprise,  the  courage,  and  the  self-devotion  of  so  many 
intelligent  and  unfortunate  travelers. 

From  the  time  of  his  return  from  his  second  voyage,  with  invigor- 
ated health,  Mr.  Lowell  became  a  diligent  student.     He  was  engaged 

*  A  memoir,  delivered  on  the  Slgt  of  Dec,  1839,  an  ttie  introduction  to  the  Lectures  on  his 
foundation.    By  Edward  Everett. 
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with  success  in  commercial  pursuits,  and,  of  course,  gave  to  them  a 
sufScient  degree  of  attention.  His  operations,  however,  were  princi- 
pally connected  with  the  East  Indies,  and  did  not  engross  his  time. 
His  leisure  was  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  reading.  He  spared  no 
time  for  the  frivolous  pleasures  of  youth ;  less,  perhaps,  than  his  health 
required  for  its  innocent  relaxations,  and  for  exercise.  Few  subjects 
in  science  or  literature  escaped  his  attention ;  and  an  uncommonly 
retentive  memory  rendered  available,  for  future  use,  the  kuowledge 
which  he  was  %o  dih'gent  in  acquiriug.  He  rapidly  formed  one  of  the 
best  selected  and  most  expensive  private  libraries  in  the  city,  and  ac- 
quired a  familiarity  with  its  contents,  not  always  possessed  by  the  owner 
of  many  books. 

He  did  not,  however,  allow  his  love  of  reading  to  divert  his  thoughts 
from  the  political  and  moral  interests  of  the  community.  ^His  time 
and  his  property  were  freely  given  to  the  calls  of  public  and  private 
benevolence.  He  engaged  with  earnestness  in  the  promotion  of  the 
various  public-spirited  undertakings  of  the  day.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  political  concerns.  Regarding  our  institutions  of  government 
as  better  adapted  than  any  others  to  promote  the  virtue  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people,  he  considered  it  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to 
bear  his  part  of  the  burden  of  sustaining  and  administering  them. 
Engaged  in  lucrative  pursuits,  which  made  much  attention  to  public 
business  a  pecuniary  sacrifice,  and  with  a  thirst  for  knowledge  which 
superseded  the  necessity  of  political  excitement,  he  yet  gave  himself, 
on  principle,  to  the  public  service.  He  was  repeatedly  a  member  of 
the  common  council  of  the  city,  and  the  legislature  of  the  common- 
wealth. In  both  of  these  bodies  he  was  distinguished  for  his  assidu- 
ous attention  to  his  duties,  and  for  the  practical  and  business-like 
view  which  he  took  of  every  subject  of  discussion.  Indeed,  it  was 
his  characteristic  to  do  thoroughly  whatever  he  undertook.  His  use- 
fulness was,  however,  more  conspicuous  in  the  committee-room  than 
at  the  caucus ;  and,  as  he  did  not  depend  upon  office  for  bread,  he 
dwelt  less  than  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  in  professions  of  disinterested 
regard  for  the  people.  Leaving  others  to  flatter  them,  his  own  con- 
science was  satisfied  when  he  had  served  them  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  He  was  a  philosophical  student  of  the  genius  of  our  politi- 
cal systems,  and  passed  the  autumn  of  the  year  1829  at  Richmoiid, 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  debates  of  the  convention  assembled 
in  that  city  to  revise  the  constitution  of  Virginia. 

In  the  years  1830  and  1831,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  his  only  children. 
This  calamity  broke  up,  for  a  season,  all  his  pleasant  associations  with 
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home,  and  served  to  revive  the  slumbering  passion  for  foreign  travel, 
of  which  we  have  seen  the  early  indications.  De^rous  of  extending 
his  acquaintance  with  his  own  country  before  going  abroad,  he  passed 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  summer  of  1832  in  a  tour  in  the  West- 
ern States.  He  made  other  preparations,  of  a  more  serious  character, 
for  what  might  befall  him  abroad,  and,  as  the  event  proved,  with  a 
spirit  foreboding  that  early  termination  of  his  life  which  Providence 
had  appointed.  Bereaved,  by  the  domestic  calamity  just  alluded  to, 
of  all  those  dependent  upon  him  for  their  support  and*  establishment 
in  life,  he  had  already  conceived  and  matured  the  plan  of  his  munifi- 
cent foundation.  By  a  will,  made  before  leaving  his  native  country,  he 
set  aside  a  large  portion  of  his  ample  property  to  be  expended,  forever,  in 
the  support  of  courses  of  free  public  lectures  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

Although  the  plan  of  his  travels  abroad  was  not,  probably,  at  this 
time  settled,  there  is  evidence  that  he  contemplated  a  long  absence, 
and  a  very  extensive  tour.  He,  no  doubt,  proposed  to  himself  on 
leaving  home,  to  penetrate  the  eastern  continent  as  fsu*  as  practicable. 
He  mentions,  in  some  of  his  early  letters,  his  purpose,  if  possible,  to 
enter  the  Chinese  empire  by  the  Indian  frontier.  Alluding  to  the 
distant  prospect  of  his  return  home,  he  uses  the  striking  expression, 
^^r  must  first  see  the  circle  of  the  earth."  More  than  once  he  inti- 
mates the  design  of  passing  from  the  east  of  Asia  to  the  Polynesian 
Archipelago. 

With  these  vast  projects  revolving  in  his  mind ;  with  feelings  not 
alienated  from  home,  but  seeking  relief  from  its  sorrows  in  the  excite- 
ment of  travel ;  with  an  almost  unlimited  command  of  the  means  of 
gratifying  his  curiosity ;  with  a  mind  well  fitted  for  instructive  observ- 
ation, by  the  possession  of  a  large  amount  of  various  knowledge; 
with  those  moral  qualities  of  industry,  perseverance,  and  courage, 
which  are  required  for  advantageous  travel  in  barbarous  countries; 
with  that  elevation  of  spirit  which  is  produced  by  a  consciousness  that 
he  had  made  provision  for  great  objects  of  public  utility,  to  take  effect 
should  any  disaster  befall  himself;  he  sailed  for  Europe,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1832,  never  to  return.  The  following  winter  and  spring  were 
passed  in  Paris,  and  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1833  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

Early  in  December,  1833,  he  again  passed  over  to  the  continent, 
taking;  the  route  of  Holland  and  Belgium  to  Paris.  His  projects  for 
the  future  course  of  his  travels,  as  far  as  they  were  digested  at  that 
time,  may  be  gathered  from  a  letter  to  the  charg6  d'affaires  of  the 
United  States  at  London,  of  the  19th  December,  1833,  in  reply  to  a 
letter  of  inquiry  from  that  gentleman.     He  says : — 
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I  leave  Paria  in  five  or  six  days,  and  proceed  rapidly  throagh  Franoe,  Italy, 
and  Sicily,  residing  a  few  days  at  some  of  the  principal  toMrns.  I  expect  to  reach 
IVIalta  by  the  beginning  or  middle  of  April.  From  Malta  we  shall  endeavor  to 
make  a  short  visit  to  the  Pyramids,  by  the  way  oS  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  and  from 
thence  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  by  the  way  of  the  Desert  of  Suez.  Taking  shipping 
at  some  port  in  Syria,  or  Palestine,  we  shall  follow  the  coast  to  Smyrna.  Should 
this  route  be  inexpedient,  on  account  of  want  of  time,  fear  of  the  plague^or  politi- 
cal disturbance,  we  shall  visit  Greece  before  proceeding  to  Smyrna.  From  the 
last  named  place  we  shall  proceed  to  Constantinople,  where  we  intend  to  arrive 
88  early  as  the  middle  of  July,  or  first  of  August ;  because  it  would  be  very  disa- 
greeable to  be  overtaken  by  cold  weather  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Arme- 
nia, Koordistan,  or  Georgia.  In  August,  we  shall  proceed  from  ConstanUnople 
to  Trebizond,  on  the  Black  Sea,  probably  by  water.  From  Trebizond  we  riiall 
start  on  horseback,  and,  placing  our  baggage  on  mules,  follow  for  a  time  nearly 
the  route  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  under  Xenophon,  and  rest  a  short  time  at 
Teflis,  the  capital  of  Georgia.  We  shall  leave  Teflis  as  soon  as  possible,  and  8t(^ 
next  at  Teheran,  the  capital  of  Persia.  Here  I  propose  to  pass  two  or  three 
months,  both  because,  in  all  probability,  the  season  will  be  nn&vorable  for  travel- 
ing, and  because  I  should  like  to  obtain  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  Persian  language. 
From  Teheran,  we  shall  cross  Persia,  passing  through  Ispahan,  the  ruins  of  Perse- 
polis,  and  Shirauz, — ^the  city  of  gardens, — and  Busheer  on  ^e  Persian  Gulf. 
Thence  I  take  shipi^ng  for  Bombay. 

After  a  few  days  passed  in  Paris,  and  an  excursion  to  the  south- 
western portion  of  France,  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  by  the  way  of  Nice 
and  Genoa,  and,  having  visited  the  principal  cities  in  Lombardy,  ar- 
rived in  Florence  in  the  early  part  of  February,  1834.  The  charms 
<^  the  climate,  the  beautiful  remains  of  antiquity,  and  the  wonders 
of  modern  art  which  have  been  produced  by  their  contemplation,  the 
all-pervading  interest  of  the  classic  soil  of  Italy,  with  the  attractions 
of  society,  to  which  he  found  access  on  the  most  advantageous  footing, 
detained  him  in  the  various  cities  of  Italy  beyond  his  calculation. 
While  in  Florence,  he  gratified  his  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  by  engaging 
our  accomplished  fellow-citizen,  Greenough,  to  execute  a  statue  for 
him,  on  one  of  the  most  graceful  subjects  of  classic  mythology,  to 
be  presented  to  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  At  Rome,  he  made  an 
agreement  with  a  Swiss  artist,  highly  recommended  to  him  by  Horace 
Vernet,  as  an  excellent  draftsman  and  painter,  to  accompany  him,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  sketches  and  designs  of  scenery,  ruins,  and  cos- 
tumes, throughout  the  whole  of  his  tour.  A  considerable  number  of 
drawings,  executed  by  this  artist,  have  been  received  in  this  country 
since  Mr.  Lowell's  decease. 

Having  completed  the  examination  of  the  objects  of  interest  in  the 
vicinity  of  Naples,  and  visited  the  beautiful  ruins  at  Fsestum,  Mr. 
Lowell  crossed  to  Palermo.  Although  within  the  pale  of  Europe, 
some  of  the  peculiar  hardships  of  Oriental  traveling  commence  in  the 
Island  of  Sicily.  Except  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  large 
towns,  there  are  no  roads  nor  public  conveyances,  and  no  houses  for 
the  reception  of  travelers.  But  circumstances  like  these  do  but  give 
a  zest  to  travel.    Mr.  Lowell  devoted  a  month  to  a  tour  of  the  island. 
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He  explored  the  majestic  ruiDs  of  Agrigentum  and  Selinus, — perhaps 
the  most  imposing  monuments  of  classical  antiquity, — visited  Syra- 
cuse and  Catania,  and  ascended  the  middle  region  of  JStna.  Nor 
was  his  attention  confined  to  the  wonderful  remains  of  ancient  art ; 
he  surveyed  the  countries  he  visited  with  the  eye  of  a  naturalist.  In 
a  letter  of  the  8th  June,  1834,  to  the  Princess  Galitzin,  (the  amiable 
and  accomplished  granddaughter  of  the  celebrated  Marshal  Suwar- 
row,)  whose  acquaintance  he  had  formed  at  Florence,  he  thus  ex- 
presses himself  on  the  subject  of  the  tour,  which  he  had  just  aocom* 
plished  in  this  interesting  region : — "  Clear  and  beautiful  are  the  skies 
in  Sicily,  and  there  is  a  warmth  of  tint  about  the  sunsets  unrivaled 
even  in  Italy.  It  resembles  what  one  finds  under  the  tropics ;  and 
80  does  the  vegetation.  It  is  rich  and  luxuriant.  The  palm  begins 
to  appear;  the  palmetto,  the  aloe,  and  the  cactus,  adorn  every  road- 
side ;  the  superb  oleander  bathes  its  roots  in  almost  every  brook ;  the 
pomegranate,  and  a  large  species  of  convolvulus  are  every  where 
seen.  In  short,  the  variety  of  flowers  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
prairies  in  the  Western  States  of  America,  though  I  think  their  num- 
ber is  less.  Our  Budbeckia  is,  I  think,  more  beautiful  than  the 
chrysanthemum  coronarium  which  you  see  all  over  Sicily ;  but  there 
are  the  orange  and  the  lemon.'' 

After  a  month  passed  in  Sicily,  Mr.  Lowell  crossed  to  Malta.  Here 
he  had  so  far  altered  the  original  plan  of  his  route,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  make  the  tour  of  Greece  before  visiting  Asia  Minor.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  devoting  a  few  days  to  this  celebrated  rock,  he  em- 
barked in  a  Greek  vessel  for  Corfu,  and  arrived  in  that  island,  after  a 
tedious  passage  of  fifteen  days.  When  the  traveler  from  Western 
Europe  or  America  finds  himself  sailing  along  the  channel  which 
separates  the  Ionian  Islands  from  the  shores  of  continental  Greece,  he 
feels  himself,  at  length,  arrived  in  "  the  bright  clime  of  battle  and  of 
song."  In  Italy  and  Sicily,  he  is  still  in  the  modem  and  the  Western 
World,  although  numberless  meiborials  of  the  past  remain,  and  a 
foretaste  of  Eastern  costume  and  manners  presents  itself.  But  he  real- 
izes, with  full  consciousness,  that  hp  is  indeed  on  his  pilgrimage, 
when  his  eyes  rest  upon  those  gems  of  the  deep,  which  the  skill  of 
the  Grecian  minstrel  has  touched  with  a  spark  of  immortality,— ^when 
he  can  say  to  himself,  as  he  passes  along, — "On  this  spot  was  unfolded 
the  gorgeous  web  of  the  Odyssey ;  from  that  cliff  Sappho  threw  her- 
self into  the  sea;  on  my  left,  hand  lay  the  gardens  of  Alcinotis;  and 
the  olive,  and  the  grape,  and  the  orange,  still  cover  the  soil ;  before 
me  rises  the  embattled  citadel  which  Virgil  describes ;  on  my  right 
are  the  infamous  Acroceraunian  rocks  of  Horace ;  and  within  that 
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blue,  mountain  barrier,  which  bounds  the  horizon,  were  concealed  the 
mystic  grove  and  oracle  of  Dodona, — the  cradle  of  the  mythology  of 
Greece."     When  to  these  recollections  of  antiquity  are  added    the 
modern  Oriental  features  of  the  scene ; — ^the  dress  of  the  Grecian 
peasant  or  boatman,  seen  as  you  coast  along  the  islands ;  the  report 
of  the  musket  of  the  Albanian,— half  shepherd,  half  bandit — as  he 
tends  his  flocks  on  the  hill-sides  of  the  main  land ;  the  minaret,  the 
crescent,  and  the  cypress  grove,  which  mark  the  cities  of  the  livings, 
und  the  resting-place  of  the  dead ; — ^you  then  feel  yourself  departed 
from  the  language,  the  manners,  and  the  faith  of  Christendom,  and 
fairly  entered  within  the  vestibule  of  the  mysterious  East 

After  passing  a  few  days  at  Corfii,  the  capital  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
Mr.  Lowell  crossed  the  norrow  strait  which  separates  it  from  the 
shores  of  Albania,  and  went  up  to  Yanina,  the  residence  of  the  late 
celebrated  Ali  Pacha.     The  beautiful  little  city  of  Yanina, — ^whicb, 
in  1819,  lay  quietly  nestled  upon  a  promontory  extending  into  a  lake 
of  moderate  compass,  half  .surrounded  by  the  neighboring  bights  of 
Pindus,  and  under  the  protection  of  its  stem  master,  exhibiting  for  a 
Turkish  towxi  an  unwonted  air  of  prosperity, — was  seen  by  Mr.  Lowell 
just  emerging  from  a  destructive  war,  which  had  ended  with  the  life 
of  the  aged  despot     Having  passed  a  few  days  here  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, he  pursued  his  tour  southward,  through  the  passes  of  the 
Suliote  Mountains,  apparently  by  the  route  which  is  rendered  so 
familiar  to  us  by  the  second  canto  of  Childe  Harold.     A  part  of  this 
region  has  acquired  a  melancholy  interest,  as  the  theater  of  the  ex- 
ploits and  fall  of  Marco  Bozzaris,  and  other  mournful  scenes  of  the 
Greek  revolution.     Visiting  Missolonghi, — ^where    he    became   ac- 
quainted with  the  remaining  members  of  the  family  of  Bozzaris, — 
Patras,  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  Myoene,  Argos, 
Napoli  di  Romania,  Epidaurus,  and  the  Island  of  iSgina,  he  arrived, 
about  the  10th  of  July,  at  Athens;*  "That  venerable,  ruined,  dirty, 
little  town,"  I  use  his  own  words,  "  of  which  the  streets  are  most  na^ 
row  and  nearly  impassable,  but  the  poor  remains  of  whose  ancient 
taste  in  the  arts  exceed  in  beauty  every  thing  I  have  yet  seen  in  either 
Italy,  Sicily,  or  any  other  portion  of  Greece." 

But,  notwithstanding  his  keen  relish  for  the  beauties  of  ancient  art, 
it  was  no  part  of  his  design  to  make  an  extensive  Grecian  tour.  In 
the  first  week  of  September,  he  took  passage  for  the  Island  of  Syra, 
which,  since  the  downfall  of  the  Turkish  dominion  in  Greece,  has  be- 
come the  emporium  of  the  Archipelago. 

After  having  been  detained  a  considerable  time  at  Sjrra,  by  want 

*  Athens  has  since  been  greatly  and'  pennanentlj  improTed. 
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of  a  wind,  Mr.  Lowell  took  passage  for  Smyrna,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  24th  September,  1834.  He  had  now  reached  the  region  which 
preceded  even  classic  Greece  in  the  march  of  civilization, — ^the  shores 
of  that  Ionia  where  Homer  lived  and  sung,  before  the  light  of  poetry 
dawned  on  Athens.  Nor  are  classic  associations  its  only  interest.  It 
abounds  in  names  that  stand  prominent  on  the  mysterious  page  of 
the  Apocalypse.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  America,  dated  October 
20th,  he  observes:  "The  rich  and,  in  spite  of  Turkish  oppression, 
well-cultivated  valley  of  the  Meander,  adorned  with  cypresses  and 
olive  trees,  and  filled  with  fig  trees  and  vineyards,  is  worthy  of  being 
compared  to  the  broad  interval  lands  of  an  American  river.  It  re- 
sembles, in  size  and  fertility,  the  Mohawk,  and  is  the  second  laigest 
river  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Halys  being  the  first.  Near  its  banks  are 
the  ruins  of  Magnesia,  Tralles,  Nysa,  Laodicea,  Tripolis,  and,  above 
all,  Hierapolis,  all  of  which  I  visited.  I  had  previously  been  to  Ephe- 
8US  and  Neapolis,  or  Scala  Nova,  one  of  the  large  commercial  towns 
of  the  country.  I  then  crossed  Mount  Mess<^  in  the  rain,  and 
descended  into  the  basin  of  the  River  Hermus,  visited  Philadelphia, 
the  picturesque  site  of  Sardis,  with  its  inaccessible  citadel,  and  two 
solitary  but  beautiful  Ionic  columns ;  and,  in  addition  to  what  is  some- 
times called  the  house  of  Croesus,  I  crossed  and  drank  of  the  waters 
of  the  Pactolus,  forded  the  Hermus  by  the  help  of  a  Toorkman  girl 
and  a  Greek  boy,  went  to  Thyatira  and  Magnesia  ad  Sipylumy  and 
crossed  the  steep  pass  of  the  Sipylus  into  the  smiling  plain  of 
Smyrna." 

On  the  9th  of  December,  he  sailed  fVom  Smyrna  in  a  Greek  brig, 
the  Bellerophon,  chartered  by  himself  for  the  conveyance  of  his  party 
and  baggage.  He  coasted  along  the  islands  of  Mitylene,  Samos, 
Patmos,  and  Rhodes,  making  some  stop  at  the  latter  island,  and,  after 
a  voyage  of  eighteen  days,  arrived  at  Alexandria.  From  the  moment 
the  traveler  sets  his  foot  upon  the  soil  of  Egypt,  he  meets  those  re- 
mains of  antiquity  which  carry  him  back  to  a  period  that  precedes 
the  dates  of  authentic  history.  The  obelisk,  which  bears  the  idle 
name  of  Cleopatra^s  Needle,  is  in  sight  as  he  lands.  As  he  moves 
up  the  river,  broken  remnaiu^  of  elder  days,  fragments  of  Norman, 
Saracenic,  Roman,  Grecian,  and,  lastly,  Egyptian  architecture,  teU  the 
tale  of  the  political  vicissitudes  of  this  ill-fated  region ;  and  when  he 
reaches  at  length  the  great  pyramids  of  Memphis,  he  feels  himself  in 
the  actual  presence  of  those  mysterious  dynasties, — which  are  at  once 
forgotten  and  immortalized  by  imperishable  monuments, — ^the  ashes 
of  whose  sovereigns  are  laid  up  in  mausoleums  that  will  stand  till  the 

earth  shall  pass  away, — ^whose  names  and  titles  are  inscribed  on 
No.  14.— [Vol.  V.,  No.  2.]— 28. 
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obelisks  and  the  walls  of  temples,  from  which  three  thousand  yean 
have  not  obliterated  them,  in  characters  whose  import  has  even  been 
deciphered  by  modem  sagacity,  but  of  whose  shadowy  annals  we  sdll 
strive  in  vain  to  catch  the  clue. 

After  a  short  sojourn  at  Cairo,  Mr.  Lowell  commenced  the  ascent 
of  the  Nile.  He  had  found  the  temptation  to  visit  Thebes  too  strong 
to  be  resisted.  The  universal  mode  of  traveling  in  E^pt  is  in  long, 
narrow  boats,  with  cabins  and  awnings,  propelled  by  very  large  sails 
when  the  wind  is  favorable,  and  poled  or  drawn  along  by  hand  when 
it  fails  or  is  adverse.  In  a  boat  of  this  description,  at  his  own  dis- 
posal, (being  the  same  which  had  shortly  before  been  used  by  Marshal 
Marmont,)  Mr.  Lowell  was  able  to  regulate  his  progress,  with  sole 
reference  to  the  objects  of  interest  by  the  way.  It  happened  that 
Mohammed  Ali,  the  celebrated  sovereign  of  the  country,  was  ascend- 
ing the  Nile  at  the  same  time.  He  was  overtaken  by  Mr.  Lowell  on 
the  18th  of  February,  and  granted  him  a  long  private  audience  in 
his  tent.  His  inquiries  showed  uncommon  intelligence  and  vigor  of 
mind.  He  sought  minute  information  as  to  the  military  and  com- 
mercial marine  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  as  to  the  extent 
of  steam  navigation  upon  our  large  rivers.  Having  inquired  in  what 
direction  Mr.  Lowell  proposed  to  pursue  his  journey  to  India,  he  dis- 
suaded him  from  attempting  to  traverse  Syria,  on  the  ground  of  the 
unsettled  and  dangerous  state  of  the  country.  He  advised  him  to 
adopt  the  route  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Mocha,  and  tendered  him  his 
protection  up  to  that  point. 

Shortly  after  this  interview,  the  prosperous  course  of  Mr.  Lowell's 
tour,  hitherto  unbroken  by  any  adverse  circumstance,  received  an 
alarming  check.  In  consequence  of  exposure  to  the  evening  air,  and 
the  general  effect  of  the  climate,  he  was  severely  attacked  by  inter- 
mittent fever.  The  disease  yielded,  at  first,  to  the  remedies  with 
which  he  was  provided ;  and,  on  his  arrival  at  Thebes,  he  was  able 
to  explore  a  portion  of  those  stupendous  ruins,  at  all  times  of  extreme 
interest,  and  rendered  doubly  curious  by  the  discoveries  of  M.  Cham- 
pollion.  Establishing  his  abode  on  the  ruins  of  a  palace  at  Luxor,  he 
surveyed  and  examined,  as  far  as  the  state  of  his  health  would  per^ 
mit,  the  remains  of  those  wonderful  structures,  on  which  the  names^ 
the  wars,  and  the  triumphs  of  a  long  succession  of  Pharaohs  are  re- 
corded. Unfortunately,  his  recovery  had  been  imperfect, — the  sea- 
son was  advancing, — new  exposures  brought  on  a  return  of  his  fever, 
soon  complicated  with  other  complaints  incident  to  the  climate  and 
region. 

The  state  of  his  health  appears  to  have  awakened  serious  appre- 
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bensioDS  Id  his  mind.  The  first  moment  of  convalescence  was  de- 
voted to  the  completion  of  his  last  will,  and  to  the  formal  stateipent 
of  the  principles  on  which  he  wished  the  important  trust  created  by 
him  to  be  administered, — provisions  in  which  a  great  and  liberal 
spirit,  bowed  down  witli  sickness,  in  a  foreign  and  a  barbarous  land, 
expressed  some  of  its  last  aspirations  for  the  welfare  of  his  native  city. 

While  detained  by  sickness  at  Thebes,  he  employed  his  attendants 
in  making  a  collection  of  antiquities ;  and  he  succeeded  in  possessing 
himself  of  as  large  an  amount  and  variety  of  these  objects  as  have, 
probably,  at  any  time  been  acquired  by  an  American.  They  consist 
of  fragments  of  sculpture  in  granite,  basalt,  and  alabaster,  some  of 
them  with  hieroglyphical  inscriptions;  two  or  three  papyrus  rolls; 
bronze  figures;  mummies;  and  a  multitude  of  utensils  and  other 
articles,  illustrating  the  superstitions,  arts,  and  manners  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. 

From  Thebes,  Mr.  Lowell  visited  Upper  Nubia,  the  primitive  cradle 
of  the  somber  civilization  which,  descending  the  Nile,  rather  over- 
shadowed the  enlightened  Egypt.  While  at  Syout,  making  his  pre- 
paration, he  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  great  caravan  of  Darfour,  in 
Central  Africa,  which  had  been  two  or  three  months  in  crossing  the 
desert  He  penetrated  into  Ethiopia  as  far  as  Ehartoom,  in  the  lati- 
tude of  15  degrees.  From  this  point  he  returned  to  Berber,  crossed 
the  desert  of  Nubia  to  Sow&keen,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Here  he  embarked  in  a  small  vessel,  navigated  by  Arabs,  on  the 
16th  of  December,  1835,  for  Mocha,  which  he  reached  after  great 
fatigue  and  exposure  from  being  shipwrecked  on  the  island  of  Dassa. 
From  Mocha,  he  took  passage  in  a  British  steamer  for  Bombay, 
which  he  reached  on  the  10th  of  February.  Here,  after  straggling 
with  his  disease,  he  died  on  the  4th  of  March,  1836. 

An  immense  degree  of  energy  and  perseverance  were  the  promi- 
nent traits  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Lowell.  Nothing  less  than  an 
eminent  degree  of  these  qualities  would  have  enabled  him  to  pursue 
his  journey  into  Upper  Nubia,  in  a  state  of  health  which  would  have 
been  deemed  by  most  persons  to  require  the  care  and  comforts  of 
home.  He  not  only  persevered,  under  these  circumstances,  in  con- 
tinuing his  journey  far  within,  the  tropics,  in  midsummer,  but  explored 
the  natural  features  of  the  country  through  which  he  passed,  and  the 
remains  of  antiquity  visited  by  the  way,  and  recorded  the  result  of 
his  observations  with  a  minuteness  which  would  be  thought  highly 
creditable  to  the  diligence  of  a  person  in  perfect  health. 

A  modesty  bordering  upon  diffidence  gave  to  his  manners,  in  general 
society,  an  appearance  of  coldness  and  reserve,  which  might  lead  the 
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straDger  to  mistake  his  real  character,  in  which  there  was  a  mixture 
of  great  strength  and  delicacy  of  feeling.  The  kindness  of  his  dis- 
position, and  the  warmth  of  his  heart,  shone  oat  in  the  circle  of 
his  familiar  friends,  and  diffused  a  genial  influence  on  all  around  him. 

The  puritj  and  delicacy  of  his  moral  principles  were  wholly  unim- 
pared  by  his  large  intercourse  with  the  world.  Exposed,  in  youth,  to 
the  worst  examples,  on  ship-board,  and  in  foreign  countries,  he  escaped 
unhurt,  and  carried  forward  into  life  the  innocence  of  childhood.  To 
a  rigid  and  punctilious  sense  of  justice,  and  a  veneration  for  truth,  he 
added  that  lofty  sense  of  honor  which  is  necessary  to  the  moral 
heroism  of  character. 

He  was  a  firm  believer  of  the  great  truths  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion.  The  sense  of  an  overruling  and  directing  Providence  was 
never  absent  from  his  thoughts,  and  is  frequently  expressed  in  Jiis  let- 
ters. The  Scriptures  were  the  companions  of  his  travels ;  and,  by 
the  specific  directions  given  for  his  foundation,  a  course  of  lectures 
upon  the  evidences  of  Christianity  was  provided  for. 

His  range  of  general  reading  was  extensive,  and  his  attainments 
above  the  common  standard  of  scholarship.  They  were  greatly  ex- 
tended, on  his  travels,  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  languages  of  the 
several  countries  through  which  he  passed,  including  the  modern 
Greek  and  vulgar  Arabic.  He  also  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
mineralogy,  while  passing  some  time  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  summer 
of  1833.  His  observations  of  the  barometer,  of  the  thermometer,  of 
the  hygrometer,  and  of  the  course  of  the  winds,  are  recorded  with 
great  precision,  and  evince  familiarity  with  philosophical  instruments. 
Barometrical  estimates  are  made  of  the  hight  of  the  various  positions 
on  his  travels,  where  such  calculations  would  be  of  interest.  The  state 
of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  particularly  manufactures,  seems  every 
where  to  have  received  much  of  his  attention ;  and  valuable  informa- 
tion on  these  subjects  is  contained  in  his  Journal.  He  appears  to  have 
inherited  a  talent  and  taste  for  mathematics.  Calculations,  of  con- 
siderable extent  and  intricacy,  but  in  an  incomplete  and  fragmentary 
state,  apparently  designed  to  ascertain  the  cubical  content  of  the  larger 
pyramids,  are  found  among  his  notes.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  he  did  not  live  to  enter  the  field  which  was  the  great  object 
of  his  undertaking.  It  is  probable  that  large  stores  of  knowledge, 
gathered  up  in  a  singularly  retentive  memory,  were  lost  at  his  decease, 
without  leaving  a  trace  in  the  note- books  of  his  journey ings,  for  the 
reason  that  he  was  arrested  by  the  last  summons,  before  he  had  set 
foot  upon  the  region,  in  reference  to  which  his  reading  had  been  for 
a  long  time  directed. 
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The  Lowell  .  Lbctueeb. 

With  his  first  serious  illness  in  Upper  Egypt,  (February,  1835,)  Mr. 
Lowell  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  the  completion 
of  his  testamentary  provision  for  the  benefit  of  his  native  city.  The  ob- 
ject of  his  bequest,  as  set  forth  in  his  will,  is  ^'the  maintenance  and 
support  of  public  lectures,  to  be  delivered  in  Boston,  upon  philosophy, 
natural  history,  the  arts  and  sciences,  or  any  of  them,  as  the  trustee  shall, 
firom  time  to  time,  deem  expedient  for  the  promotion  of  the  moral,  and 
intellectual,  and  physical  instruction  or  education  of  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton/' After  a  partial  recovery  from  a  severe  attack  of  disease,  from 
which  he  suffered  for  five  weeks, — in  a  codicil  to  his  will,  written  amidst 
the  ruins  of  Thebes,  from  a  place  called  Luxor,  an  Arab  village,  the  whole 
of  which  is  situated  on  the  remains  of  an  ancient  palace, — Mr.  Lowell 
transmits  to  his  kindsman  and  trustee,  (John  Amory  Lowell,)  his  detailed 
directions  for  the  administration  of  his  trust  Of  these,  the  most  import- 
ant are  expressed  as  follows : — 

As  the  most  certain  and  the  most  important  part  of  trae  philoeophy  appears  to 
me  to  be  that  which  shows  the  oouneotion  between  God's  revelations  and  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  implanted  by  him  in  our  nature,  I  wish  a  course  of 
lectures  to  be  given  on  natural  religion,  showing  its  conformity  to  that  of  our 
Saviour. 

For  the  more  perfect  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  those  moral  and  religious 
precepts,  by  whioh  alone,  as  I  believe,  men  can'  be  secure  of  happiness  in  this 
world  and  that  to  come,  I  wish  a  coui-se  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  on  the  his- 
torical and  internal  evidences  in  favor  of  Christianity.  I  wish  all  disputed  points 
of  faith  and  ceremony  to  be  avoided,  and  the  attention  of  the  lecturers  to  be 
directed  to  the  moral  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  stating  their  opinion,  if  they  will, 
but  not  engaging  in  controveray,  even  on  the  subject  of  the  penalty  for  disobedi- 
ence. 

As  the  prosperity  of  my  native  land.  New  England,  which  is  sterile  and  un- 
productive, must  depend,  first,  on  the  moral  qualities,  and,  second,  on  the  intelli- 
gence and  information  of  its  inhabitants,  I  am  desirous  of  trying  to  contribute  to- 
ward this  second  object  also ; — ^and  I  wish  courses  of  lectures  to  be  established 
on  physics  and  chemistry,  with  their  application  to  the  arts ;  also  on  botany, 
zoology,  geology,  and  mineralogy,  connected  with  their  particular  utility  to  man. 

After  the  estjiblishment  of  these  courses  of  lectures,  should  disposable  funds 
remain,  or,  in  process  of  time,  be  accumulated,  the  trustee  may  appoint  courses 
o(  lectures  to  be  delivered  on  the  literature  and  eloquence  of  our  language,  and 
even  on  those  of  foreign  nations,  if  he  see  fit.  He  may,  also,  from  time  to  time, 
establish  lectures  on  any  subject  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  wants  and  taste  of  the 
age  may  demand. 

As  infidel  opinions  appear  to  me  to  be  injurious  to  society,  and  easily  to  insinu- 
ate themselves  into  a  man's  dissertations  on  any  sabject,  however  remote  from 
religion,  no  man  ought  to  be  appointed  a  lecturer,  who  is  not  willing  to  declare, 
and  who  does  not  previously  declare,  his  belief  in  the  divine  revelation  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  leaving  the  interpretation  thereof  to  his  own  con- 
science. 

Such  were  the  enlightened  provisions  of  Mr.  Lowell  for  the  benefit  of 
his  native  city.  Surrounded  by  the  most  enduring  monuments  of  human 
grandeur,  he  felt  how  little  can  be  done  to  elevate  the  moral  nature  of 
man  by  exhausting  the  quarry  and  piling  its  blocks  of  granite  to  the 
clouds.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  unparalleled  number  and 
gigantic  dimensions  of  the  temples,  palaces,  gateways,  alleys  of  sphinxes, 
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and  cemeteries,  that  cover  the  site,  and  fill  up  the  environs  of  Egyptian 
Thebes,  the  resources  of  the  monarchs,  who  made  it  their  residence,  must 
have  exceeded  those  of  the  Roman  Caesars,  when  the  world  obeyed  their 
scepter.  But  when  we  inquire  after  the  influence  of  this  mighty  mon- 
archy on  the  welfare  of  the  human  race ;  when  we  ask  for  the  lights  of 
humanity  that  adorned  its  annals, — ^for  the  teachers  of  truth,  the  dis- 
coverers in  science,  the  champions  of  virtue,  the  statesmen,  the  legisla- 
tors, the  firiends  of  man, — ^it  is  all  a  dreary  blank.  Not  one  bright  name 
is  preserved  in  their  history ;  not  one  great  or  generous  deed,  if  ever  per- 
formed, has  escaped  from  oblivion ;  not  a  word,  ever  uttered  or  written 
by  the  myriads  of  rational  beings,  the  lords  or  the  subjects  of  this  mighty 
empire,  has  been  enbahned  in  the  memory  of  mankind.  A  beam  of  light 
from  the  genius  of  a  modern  French  scholar,  cast  upon  the  sculptured 
sides  of  obelisks  and  temples,  has  rendered  the  names  and  titles  of  forgot- 
ten Pharaohs  from  ages  of  oblivion ;  but  no  moral  Ghampollion  can  pour 
a  transforming  ray  into  the  essential  character  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy, 
and  make  it  aught  else  than  one  unbroken  record  of  superstition,  igno- 
rance, and  slavery. 

Mr.  Lowell,  well  versed  in  the  history  of  ancient  times,  musing  amidst 
the  ruins  of  this  unconsecrated  magnificence,  seems,  with  a  yearning 
heart,  while  the  hand  of  disease  still  lay  upon  him,  to  have  desired,  as  far 
as  an  individual  could  efiect  it,  to  secure  his  beloved  native  land  from  the 
blighting  influence  of  those  causes  which  preyed  upon  the  vitals  of  this 
primal  seat  of  empire.  These  causes  were  well  know  to  him, — ^known 
from  history, — ^known  from  their  existence  at  the  present  hour,  in  the 
same  wretched  region.  There  was  no  free  cultivation  of  intellect  in 
Egypt, — ^no  popular  education, — ^no  public  liberty.  The  resources  of  the 
monarchy  were  lavished  on  the  wars  and  luxury  of  its  princes.  The 
soul-crushing  despotism  of  mystery  checked  all  development  of  the  com- 
mon mind.  In  consequence  of  the  slavery  of  caste^  religion, — ^instead  of 
being  a  source  of  light,  of  social  improvement,  and  happiness, — was  an 
additional  instrument  of  subjection.  It  chiefly  employed  its  energies  in 
the  disgusting  art  of  preventing  the  clay  that  perishes  from  returning  to 
its  kindred  dust  Nor  was  this  the  worst  The  priesthood  made  them- 
selves the  exclusive  depositaries  of  learning.  If  we  can  trust  the  ac- 
counts of  the  ancient  writers,  the  import  of  those  hieroglyphical  charac- 
ters in  which  the  Egyptian  wisdom  is  recorded,  was  a  mystery  known 
only  to  the  priests,  and  those  to  whom,  in  their  secluded  cells,  they  chose 
to  confide  it  Well  might  it  have  been  expected  that  the  knowledge  of 
it  would  perish.  It  had  no  root  in  the  intelligence  of  the  people ;  it  was 
the  secret  of  a  caste,  and  it  died  out  with  the  privileged  order  by  which 
it  was  engrossed.  The  pyramids  themselves  could  not  crumble, — the 
sculptured  granite,  in  that  mild  climate,  could  not  lose  its  deeply  graven 
character ; — but,  instead  of  handing  down  an  intelligent  record  of  the 
monarchs  who  reared  their  mountain  masses,  and  now  slumber  in  their 
monumental  caverns,  they  stand  but  as  eternal  mementos  how  perishable 
is  all  glory,  how  fleeting  is  all  duration,  but  that  of  the  improved  mind. 
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The  few  sentences  penned,  with  a  tired  hand,  by  Mr.  Lowell,  on  the 
top  of  a  palace  of  the  Pharaohs,  will  do  more  for  human  improvement 
than,  for  aught  that  appears,  was  done  by  all  of  that  gloomy  dynasty 
that  ever  reigned.  I  scruple  not  to  affirm  that,  in  the  directions  given 
by  him  for  a  course  of  popular  instruction, — ^illustrative  of  the  great 
truths  of  natural  religion  and  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  unfold- 
ing the  stores  of  natural  science  and  useful  knowledge, — ^to  be  dispensed 
without  restriction  to  an  entire  community, — there  is  a  better  hope  that 
mental  activity  will  be  profitably  kindled,  tliought  put  in  salutary  mo- 
tion, the  connection  of  truth  with  the  uses  of  life  traced  out,  and  the 
condition  of  man  benefited,  than  in  all  the  councils,  rescripts,  exploits, 
and  institutions  of  Sesostris  and  his  line.  I  am  persuaded  that  more  use- 
ful knowledge,  higher  views  of  the  works  of  God,  deeper  and  more 
searching  glimpses  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  will  be  communicated 
in  a  single  course  of  lectures  on  this  foundation,  than  lies  hidden  in 
the  hieroglyphics  that  cover  the  Egyptian  temples,  from  the  cataracts  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  although  every  character,  according  to  M.  Arago^s 
suggestion,  should  be  copied  by  the  Daguerreotype,  and  fully  explained 
by  the  key  of  ChampoUion.  Let  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Lowell  stand  on 
the  principles  prescribed  by  him ;  let  the  fidelity  with  which  it  is  now 
administered  continue  to  direct  it ;  and  no  language  is  emphatic  enough 
to  do  full  justice  to  its  importance.  It  will  be,  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, a  perennial  source  of  public  good, — a  dispensation  of  sound 
science,  of  useful  knowledge,  of  truth  in  its  most  important  associations 
with  the  destiny  of  man.  These  are  blessings  which  can  not  die.  They 
will  abide,  when  the  sands  of  the  desert  shall  have  covered  what  they 
have  hitherto  spared  of  the  Egj'ptian  temples ;  and  they  will  render  the 
name  of  Lowell,  in  all  wise  and  moral  estimation,  more  truly  illustrious 
than  that  of  any  Pharaoh  engraven  on  their  walls.  These  belong  to  the 
empire  of  the  mind,  which  alone,  of  human  things,  is  immortal,  and  they 
will  remain  as  a  memorial  of  his  Christian  liberahty,  when  all  that  is 
material  shall  have  vanished  as  a  scroll. 

Mr.  Everett  anticipates  the  results  of  the  Lowell  Lectures  on  this  de- 
partment of  popular  education. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  and  unquestioned  benefit  which  must  accrue  to  the 
community,  from  the  delivery  of  so  large  a  number  of  lectures  on  soientific  and 
literary  subjects  to  voluntary  audiences  of  both  sexes,  there  are  two  points  in 
which  the  system  is  evidently  defective.  In  the  Hi-st  place,  the  means  of  the  in- 
stitutions, under  whose  auspices  most  of  the  public  lectures  are  delivered,  are  in- 
adequate to  hold  out  a  liberal  and  certain  reward  to  men  of  talent  and  learning, 
for  the  preparation  of  well-digested  and  systematic  courses.  The  compensation 
must  be  limited  to  a  moderate  fee,  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  subscriptions  to 
the  courses.  A  necessary  consequence  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  lectures  are 
miscellaneous  essays,  delivered  by  different  pei-sons,  without  reference  to  each  other. 
These  essays  are  often  highly  creditable  to  their  authors  as  literary  efforts ;  and,  in 
the  aggregate,  no  doubt,  they  are  the  vehicle  of  a  great  amount  of  useful  knowl- 
edge. But  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  tendency  of  lectures,  prepared  under  these 
circumstances,  is  to  the  discussion  of  popular  generalities,  for  the  production  of  im- 
mediate effect ;  and  that  a  succession  of  such  lectures  during  a  season  can  never  be 
expected  to  form  a  connected  series,  upon  any  branch  of  useful  knowledge.     A  few 
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instances  of  oontinnons  oounee,  delivered  in  exception  to  the  foregoing  remarkB,  will 
not,  I  preenme,  be  considered  as  inconsistent  with  their  substantial  aocnracy. 

In  another  respect  the  system  obviously  admits  improvement.  Although  the 
length  of  time  for  which  these  lectures  have  been  delivered  among  us,  with  increas- 
ing public  favor,  is  matter  of  just  surprise,  in  the  absence  of  all  establushed  funds  for 
their  support ;  yet  there  Is  just  ground  for  apprehension,  that  the  system  may  not 
prove  permanent  without  further  provision  to  sustain  it.  Whatever  relies  for  its 
support  on  retaining  the  public  favor,  without  a  liberal  compensation  for  the  per- 
formance of  labor,  and  without  the  means  of  withstanding  the  caprices  of  foshion  and 
the  changes  of  popular  taste,  is,  of  course,  in  some  danger  of  declining,  when  the 
attraction  of  novelty  is  over,  and  the  z'Fal  of  a  first  enterprise  is  exhausted.  Even 
if  there  were  no  just  ground  to  fear  an  entire  discontinuance  of  the  lectures,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  present  system  contains  no  principle  for  such  a  steady  improvement 
in  the  character  of  the  instruction  they  furnish,  as  is  necessary  to  make  them  a  very 
efficient  instrument  of  raising  the  literary  and  scientific  character  of  the  community. 

For  each  of  these  evils  an  ample  remedy  is  found  in  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Lowell's 
bequest.  It  holds  out  the  assurance  of  a  liberal  reward  for  the  regular  delivery  of 
systematic  courses  of  lectures.  By  the  positive  regulations  of  the  founder,  these 
courses  will  extend  to  some  of  the  most  important  branches  of  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical  science ;  while  the  trustee  is  enabled,  in  the  exercise  of  the  liberal  dis- 
cretion reposed  in  him,  to  make  provision  for  any  lectures,  which,  in  his  judnrment, 
may  be  most  conducive  to  the  public  improvement.  The  compensation,  which  is 
provided  by  the  bequest,  is  sufficient  to  reward  the  lecturers  for  the  elaborate  and 
conscientious  preparation  of  their  courses,  and  consequently  to  command  the  highest 
talent  and  attainment  engaged  in  the  communication  of  knowledge  in  this  country ; 
and  this,  not  for  the  present  season  or  the  present  generation,  but  as  long  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  human  wisdom  and  human  laws  to  give  permanence  to  any  of  the  pur- 
poses of  man,  for  all  coming  time. 

We  may  therefore  consider  it  as  certain,  that  all  who  are  disposed,  in  this  com- 
munity (within  the  limitation,  of  course,  of  the  capacity  of  our  largest  halls  to  ac- 
commodate an  audience,)  to  employ  a  portion  of  their  leisure  time  in  the  improve- 
ment of  their  minds  in  this  way,  will  henceforward  enjoy  the  fullest  advantage  of 
regular  nourses  of  public  lectures,  delivered  without  expense  to  those  who  hear 
them,  by  persons  selected  for  their  ability  to  impart  instruction,  and  amply  rewarded 
for  the  labor  of  faithful  preparation.  While  the  public  are  reaping  this  advantage, 
the  permanent  funds  provided  by  the  founder's  bequt'st  will  constitute  a  very  im- 
portant addition  to  the  other  existing  inducements  to  the  pursuit  of  a  studious  life ; 
and  may,  in  that  way,  be  expected  gradually  to  exert  a  sensible  influence,  in  ele- 
vating the  scientific  and  literary  character  of  the  country. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that,  so  far  from  preventing  the  delivery  of  other  courses 
of  lectures  on  the  plan  hitherto  pursued,  this  foundation  may  be  expected  to  ex- 
tend its  beneficial  influence  to  them.  It  is  physically  impossible  that  much  more 
than  a  tenth  part  uf  the  whole  number  of  those  estimated  to  have  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  last  season  should  be  accommodated  in  any  one  hall ;  and  a  single 
repetition  is  all  that  can  be  expected  of  any  lecture  on  the  Lowell  foundation.  A 
very  great  demand  for  other  courses  will  therefore  continue  to  exist ;  and  the 
Lowell  Institute,  by  causing  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  a  steady  succession  of 
lectures,  capable  of  being  repeated  before  other  audiences,  will  fadlitate  the  sup- 
ply of  this  demand.  It  will  no  doubt  become  easier  than  it  has  heretofore  been, 
for  other  institutions,  with  the  command  of  limited  means,  to  proome  for  their 
audiences  the  advantage  of  systematic  conrses. 


EL  AUGUSTUS  HERMANN  FRANKE. 

[Tmiiilatad  for  the  American  Jounial  of  Eduoatioo,  firom  the  Germao  of  Karl  too  Baamer.] 


Augustus  Hermann  Franke,  the  founder  of  the  Orphan  House 
at  Halle,  and  of  all  the  institutions  which  cluster  around  it,  was  bom 
March  22,  1663,  in  Lubeck,  where  his  father  was  syndic  of  the  cathe- 
dral-chapter of  the  town.  In  1666,  the  father  removed  to  Gotha,  and 
became  privy  counselor  and  counselor  of  justice  under  Duke  Ernst  the 
Pious ;  but  died  in  1671.  The  orphan  boy  attended  the  gymnasium 
at  Gotha,  where  he  was  declared  ready  to  graduate  in  his  fourteenth 
year.  He,  however,  did  not  go  to  the  university  of  Erfurt  until  his 
sixteenth  year ;  whence  he  removed  in  the  same  year  to  Kiel,  where 
he  studied  chiefly  under  the  instruction  of  Korthoit.  Under  him  he 
heard  lectures  on  metaphysics  and  ethics ;  under  Morhof  on  physics, 
natural  history  and  universal  history.  He  also  read  carefully  the 
rhetoric  of  Aristotle.  Theology  was  with  him  only  an  affair  of  the 
head. 

From  Kiel,  he  went  to  Hamburg,  in  1682,  where  he  studied  Hebrew 
for  two  months  under  Ezra  Ezard.  He  then  lived  in  Gotha  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  in  which  time  he  read  the  Hebrew  Bible  seven  times, 
and  studied  French  and  English.  In  1684,  he  went  to  Leipzig,  where 
he  took  his  degree  and  habilitated  himself  by  a  disputation  De  Gram- 
matica  ffebraea.  His  most  important  lectures  were  a  biblical  course. 
He  explained,  after  the  afternoon's  sermon,  a  chapter  from  the  Old  and 
one  from  the  New  Testament,  first  philologically  and  then  practically. 
Spener,  then  court  chaplain  at  Dresden,  took  much  interest  in  these 
lectures,  which  were  attended  by  an  extraordinarily  large  number  of 
hearers.  About  the  same  time,  Franks  translated  two  works  of 
Molinos,  for  which  reason  he  was  considered  a  friend  of  Quietism 
and  of  Catholicism. 

In  1687,  Franks  went  to  Luneburg,  to  superintendent  Sandhagen. 
Piously  brought  up,  he  had  always  prayed,  from  a  boy,  that  his  whole 
life  might  be  devoted  only  and  entirely  to  the  glory  of  God.  But 
when,  at  the  university,  theology  became  to  him  merely  a  heartless 
study,  his  inward  peace  of  mind  left  him.  In  Luneburg  he  grew  un- 
easy, aud  was  assailed  by  painful  doubts.  He  himself  relates  that 
his  opinion  of  the  Bible  became  quite  uncertain.     The  Jews,  he  often 
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reflected,  believe  in  the  Talmud,  and  Turks  in  the  Koran,  and  Chris- 
tians in  the  Bible.  Which  is  right?  This  contest  of  doubt  had 
arisen  to  its  greatest  hight,  when  it  became  his  duty  to  preach  upon 
the  words, — "But  this  is  written ;  that  ye  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  Son  of  God,  and  that  ye  have  life  through  faith  in  his  name." 
He  was  to  speak  of  true  and  living  faith,  and  was  conscious  that  he 
himself  had  not  this  faith.  He  was  already  thinking  of  refusing  to 
preach  the  sermon,  when  he  besought  God  for  help  in  his  perplexity. 
He  was  quickly  heard,  and  all  his  doubts  were  removed.  *'  I  was  assured 
in  my  heart,"  he  says  '^of  the  grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  I 
could  call  him  not  only  God,  but  my  father."  Forty  years  afterward, 
in  this  last  prayer,  he  referred  to  this,  his  real  conversion. 

From  Luneburg  he  went,  in  1687,  to  Hamburg,  where  he  remained 
until  Easter,  1 688.  Here  he  established  an  infant  school,  which  was 
numerously  attended.  Teaching  gave  him  self-knowledge ;  by  it  he 
learned  patience,  love,  forbearance.  "  Upon  the  establishment  of  this 
school,"  he  says,  "I  learned  how  destructive  is  the  usual  school 
management,  and  how  exceedingly  difficult  the  discipline  of  children; 
and  this  reflection  made  me  desire  that  God  would  make  me  worthy  to 
do  something  for  the  improvement  of  schools  and  instruction."  The 
result  of  his  experience  he  put  together  in  a  work,  "  Upon  the  educa- 
tion of  children  to  piety  and  Christian  wisdom.^^  He  often  said  that 
this  work  of  instructing  youth  at  Hamburg  was  the  basis  of  all  that 
God  afterward  did  through  him.  It  was  upon  the  remembrance  of  it 
that  he  said,  at  Halle,  that  education  would  never  be  bettered  by  mere 
writing  of  books ;  but  by  working  at  it. 

From  Hamburg  he  went,  after  two  months,  to  Spener,  at  Dresden, 
then  published  his  biblical  lectures  at  Leipzig,  and,  in  1690,  was  in- 
vited to  become  deacon  in  the  church  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Erfurt 
Here,  however,  he  soon  became  suspected  of  being  the  founder  of  a 
new  sect,  for  which  reason  he  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  elector  of  Mainzj 
and  a  vote  of  the  council,  of  September  18th,  1691,  prohibited  from 
any  further  filling  of  his  office. 

Just  at  that  time  the  university  of  Halle  was  founded,  chiefly  by 
the  eflforts  of  Spener,  who  was  ap2>ointed,  in  1691,  high  consistorial 
counselor  and  provost  at  Berlin.  On  the  21st  of  December,  1691, 
Franks  was  designated  as  a  suitable  man  for  professor  of  Greek  and 
Oriental  languages,  in  the  new  university ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
pastorate  of  the  suburb  of  Glaucha  was  oflered  him.  On  January  7th, 
1692,  he  removed  to  Halle,  where  he  lived  and  labored  for  thirty-five 
years  afterward,  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1694  is  to  be  considered  the  time  of  the 
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beginning  of  all  the  great  institntions  of  Franks.  They  commenced 
as  follows.  The  poor  were  accustomed  to  come  every  Thursday  to 
the  parsonage.  Instead  of  giving  them  bread  before  the  door,  Franks 
called  them  into  the  house,  catechised  the  younger,  in  the  hearing  of 
the  elder,  and  closed  with  a  prayer ;  and  in  his  own  poverty  he  began 
to  lay  by  money  for  the  poor,  by  depriving  himself  for  a  long  time  of 
his  supper  ;*  and,  in  1695,  he  fixed  up  a  poor's  box  in  his  room,  with 
the  following  text 

"  Whoso  hath  this  world's  goods,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  shut- 
teth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  himf  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in 
him?"— 1  John,  iii.  17. 

"Everyone,  according  as  he  purposeth  in  his  heart,  so  let  him  give;  not 
grudgingly  or  of  necessity;  for  God  lovoth  a  cheerful  giver." — 2  Cor.  ix.,  17. 

In  this  he  once  found  seven  florins,  left  by  a  benevolent  lady.  Upon 
taking  out  this,  he  said,  *'  this  is  a  handsome  capital ;  I  must  found 
some  good  institution  with  it.  I  will  found  a  poor  school."  On  the 
same  day  he  bought  two  thalers  worth  of  books,  and  employed  a  poor 
student  to  teach  the  children  two  hours  daily.  Of  twenty-seven  books 
given  it,  only  four  were  brought  back.  But  Frank6  bought  new 
books,  made  a  schoolroom  of  a  room  next  his  study,  and  gave  the 
children  alms  three  times  a  week.  The  children  of  citizens  soon 
began  to  attend,  each  of  whom  paid  one  grosch  as  tuition  fee,  so  that 
the  teacher  was  better  paid,  and  was  enabled  to  give  five  hours  of 
teaching  daily.  During  the  first  summer,  the  number  of  children  in 
the  school  reached  sixty. 

The  reputation  of  Frank 6's  great  activity  in  the  cause  of  the  poor 
soon  spread  abroad,  and,  from  that  time,  contributions  began  to  come 
to  him  from  far  and  near ;  in  proportion  as  this  increased,  his  plans 
enlarged.  Still,  it  often  happened  that  in  firm  faith  he  undertook 
something  great  without  any  means,  and  that  these  means  came  to 
him  at  the  necessarv  time  in  the  most  wonderful  manner. 

His  parsonage  soon  became  too  small  for  the  school.  He  hired  a 
room  in  the  neighboring  house  and  made  two  classes,  one  of  the  poor 
and  the  other  for  the  citizens'  children,  each  with  its  own  teacher. 

The  wish  soon  sprung  up  in  Frank6's  mind  not  only  to  instruct, 
but  also  to  educate  the  children ;  a  wish  to  found  an  orphan-house. 
A  friend  gave  him  for  this  purpose  five  hundred  thalers,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1695,  nine  orphans  were  already  assembled,  who  were  brought  to 
him  by  citizens.  Neubauer,  a  student  of  theology,  was  employed  as 
overseer. 

In  the  same  year,  1695,  three  young  persons  of  noble  family  were 

*  He  wnt  to  a  friend,  who  was  in  want  about  this  time,  one  hundred  aiid  Mtj  thalers,  which 
he  had  receWed  from  the  bookseller  for  his  Biblical  Improvement. 
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put  under  Frank6's  care  to  be  iiifitracted  and  edocated.    Hub  was  tlie 
first  beginning  of  the  present  P«dagogium. 

In  1696,  Franks  bought  a  second  house.  The  number  of  orphan 
children  in  these  two  houses,  in  that  June,  reached  fifty-two.  At  the 
same  time  he  established  a  free  table  for  students,  at  which  forty-two 
were  fed  in  three  months. 

As  the  number  of  children  increased,  Franks  determined  to  build 
an  orphan-house.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  Neubauer,  the  overseer  of  his 
orphan  children,  as  early  as  1696,  to  Holland,  in  order  to  gather  informa- 
tion. At  his  return,  this  true  and  intelligent  man  took  the  direction 
of  the  building  of  the  orphan-house ;  and  the  corner  stone  was  laid, 
July  24,  1698.  There  were  already  one  hundred  orphans,  and  &vb 
hundred  children  were  receiving  instruction. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  without  edification  how  the  blessing  of  God 
was  with  all  which  Franks,  in  his  unselfish  Christian  love,  undertook. 
We  can  here  mention  only  a  few  of  the  many  examples  of  these  bless* 
ings,  which  he  himself  relates.  Once,  his  waut  of  money  was  ex- 
treme. "  When  I  went  out  into  the  beautiful  weather,'^  relates  Franks, 
^md  looked  upon  the  clear  heavens,  my  heart  was  much  strengthened 
in  faith,  so  that  I  thought  within  myself,  how  beautiful  it  is,  when, 
although  man  is  nothing  of  himself^  and  has  nothing  to  rely  upon,  he 
recognizes  the  living  God,  who  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
puts  all  his  trust  in  him,  so  that  even  in  want  he  can  be  peaceful. 
Upon  my  return  to  the  house,  there  came  an  overseer  who  wanted 
money  for  the  work-people.  *Has  any  thing  come  in  ?'  he  asked.  I 
answered,  *  No ;  but  I  have  fisdth  in  God.'  Scarcely  had  I  uttered 
the  words,  when  a  student  was  announced  to  me,  who  brought  thirty 
thalers,  from  some  one  whose  name  he  refused  to  give.  Then  I  went 
back  into  the  room  and  asked  the  other  how  much  he  wanted  to  pay 
the  workmen.  He  answered,  thirty  thalers.  I  said,  here  they  are ; 
and  asked  whether  he  wanted  more.  He  said,  No ;  which  much  en- 
couraged both  of  us,  since  we  saw  in  it  so  evidently  the  hand  of  God, 
who  had  given  what  was  needful  in  the  very  moment  when  it  was 
wanted." 

In  1698,  relates  Franks  further,  "I  sent  to  a  pious  and  distressed 
Christian  woman  one  ducat.  She  replied  to  me,  that  the  ducat  had 
come  to  her  at  a  time  when  she  was  in  much  need  of  it ;  and  that 
she  had  prayed  God  that  he  would  bestow  upon  my  poor  orphans  a 
heap  of  ducats  in  return.  Soon  afterward  were  brought  to  me  four 
ducats,  and  twelve  double  ducats.  On  the  same  day,  two  ducats 
were  sent  to  me  from  a  good  friend  in  Sweden.  Not  long  afterward, 
I  received  by  the  post  twenty-five  ducats,  the  giver  of  whom  was  not 
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named.  Twenty  ducats  were  also  sent  me  at  the  same  time  from  one 
of  my  patrons.  Prince  Ludwig,  of  Wurtemberg,  died  about  the 
same  time,  and  I  was  told  that  he  had  left  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
orphan-house.  It  was  five  hundred  ducats  in  gold.  They  were  sent 
to  me  at  a  time  when  I  was  in  the  greatest  need  of  them  for  the 
building  of  the  orphan-house.  When  I  saw  this  heap  of  ducats  upon 
the  table  before  me,  I  thought  upon  the  prayer  of  the  pious  woman, 
that  God  would  gitre  to  my  poor  orphans  a  heap  of  ducats  in 
return."* 

In  innumerable  other  cases  like  these,  Frank6  received  help  from 
the  Lord.  Two  productive  sources  of  income  are  especially  worthy 
of  mention.  A  young  theologian,  named  Elers,  had  joined  himself  to 
Frank6.  In  1698,  he  took  charge  of  the  printing  of  one  of  Frank6's 
sermons,  entitled,  **  On  duty  toward  the  poor.''  Elers  laid  this  and  a 
few  other  sermons  upon  a  little  table  at  the  Leipzig  fair,  for  sale.  This 
was  the  first  beginning  of  the  orphan-house  bookstore,  which,  under 
the  careful  and  intelligent  management  of  Elers,  soon  so  much  in- 
creased that  it  opened  branches  at  Berlin,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
There  were  sold  in  them,  among  other  things,  all  of  Frank^'s  very 
popular  works,  besides  many  school-books,  some  of  which  passed 
through  a  great  number  of  editions.  All  the  gains  of  the  bookstore 
went  into  the  treasury  of  the  orphan-house. 

Frank^'s  second  fruitful  source  of  income  was  from  the  medicines  of 
the  apothecary's  shop  of  the  orphan-house.  With  this  he  had  a 
singular  experience.  One  Burgstaller,  upon  his  death-bed,  left  to 
Franks  a  legacy  "  for  the  establishment  of  a  very  splendid  apothecary's 
shop."  Franks  appointed  to  the  management  of  the  shop,  Christian 
Friedrich  Richter,  well  known  for  his  deeply  pious  divine  songs.  After 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money,  the  enterprise  began  to  be 
profitable  in  January,  1701.  The  orphan-house  medicines  began  to  be 
in  demand  everywhere,  wonderful  effects  were  related  of  them,  and 
great  sums  accrued  to  the  orphan-house  from  their  sale. 

It  would  require  too  much  time  to  narrate  how  the  institutions  grew 
with  eacli  year ;  it  must  suffice  to  give  their  condition  at  two  periods. 

In  1705,  there  were  in  existence  the  following  of  Frank^'s  institu- 
t]on8.f 

1.  The  orphan -house  proper,  containing  fifty-five  boys  engaged  in 

*  King  Frederic  I,  of  Prussia,  aln  ^ve  2,000  tbalers.  100,000  brick,  and  30,000  tilea,  for  the 
building.  In  1702.  he  granted  to  the  Orphan  House  and  the  Paedagogium  some  yery  valuable 
priTJleges.    "  Foottt^ps^'*  p.  121  and  136. 

Enyiotts  adversaries  accused  Franks  '*  of  haTing  embezzled  many  thousand  thalers ;  afem 
that  the  people  had  sent  him  money ;  Uem^  that  he  caught  at  the  money. of  papists  and  afl 
manner  of  ▼isionaries."    ^  Daotateptf"  ch.  3, 94. 

t  Frank6's  Institutions,  1, 388. 
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study,  forty-five  in  raechaDic  arts ;  twenty-five  girls,  and  seventeen  per- 
sons in  the  household. 

2.  The  seminary  for  teachers ;  supporting  seventy-five  persons,  whose 
board  was  free. 

3.  The  extraordinary  free  table  for  sixty-four  very  poor  students. 

4.  Eight  school  classes ;  with  eight  hundred  scholars,  including  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  orphan  children;  and  sixty-seven  teachers. 

6.  The  Psedagogium ;  with  seventy  scholars,  and  seventeen  teachers. 

6.  Bookstore  and  printing  oflSce ;  fourteen  persons. 

7.  Apothecary's  shop ;  eight  persons. 

8.  Widows*  house ;  four  widows. 

9.  Oriental  college;  eleven  persons. 

In  1727,  at  Franke's  death,  the  following  return  of  the  institution 
was  made  to  King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.* 

1.  The  Psedagogium,  eighty-two  scholars,  and  seventy  teachers  and 
others. 

2.  The  Latin  school  of  the  orphan-house ;  with  three  inspectors, 
thirty-two  teachers,  four  hundred  scholars,  and  ten  servants,  &c. 

8.  The  German  burgher  school ;  with  four  inspectors,  ninety-eight 
teachers,  eight  female  teachers,  one  thousand  and  twenty-five  boys 
and  girls. 

4.  Orphan  children ;  one  hundred  boys,  thirty-four  girls,  and  ten 
overseers  and  female  overseers. 

5.  Persons  boarded  free ;  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  students,  and 
three  hundred  poor  scholars. 

6.  Household,  apothecary's  shop,  booksellers ;  fifty-three  persons. 

7.  Institutions  for  females;  fifteen  in  the  girls'  institution,  eight  in 
the  boarding  house  for  young  women,  six  widows. 

This  sketch  of  the  exterior  condition  of  Frank^'s  institution  does 
not  however  show  by  any  means  the  whole  of  his  sphere  of  labor; 
especially  in  his  pastorate,  for  the  university,  the  spread  of  the  Bible, 
and  missions.  How  wide  soever  were  the  extensions  of  these  labors, 
they  all  sprang  from  the  same  root ;  from  Frank6*s  inward  Christian 
love  toward  God  and  his  neighbor.  Only  in  the  name  of  Christ 
would  he  labor  or  plan  ;  and  his  expressed  wish  was,  to  bring  to  Christ 
all  whom  he  taught,  from  the  student  down  to  the  youngest  of  the 
orphan  children. 

In  this,  as  in  his  views  of  the  study  of  theology,  he  agreed  entirely 
with  his  friend  Spener.     They  both  repeatedly  insisted  upon  the  con- 

*  Frank€'8  Institutions,  2,  296.  In  1707,  there  were,  in  the  Pedagogium,  and  the  other 
schools,  one  thoasand  and  ninety-two  pupils,  under  three  inspectors,  and  eighty-fiTe  teachers. 
Seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  scholars  were  from  Halle.    Fbotate^^  p.  3, 29. 
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Tersion  and  pietj  of  the  students :  and  that  theology  must  not  only 
be  an  affair  of  the  head,  but  of  the  heart*  "One  drachm  of  living 
faith,"  says  Franks,  "is  more  to  be  valued  than  an  hundred  weight  of 
mere  historical  knowledge ;  and  one  drop  of  true  love,  than  a  whole  sea  of 
learning  in  all  mysteries."  He  was  strenuous  against  the  perverted 
study  of  what  does  not  look  toward  the  work  of  real  life.  "  It  is  the 
cum  111  on  evil,"  he  says,  "that  we  do  not  learn  what  we  use  in  our 
occu^>ations  every  day ;  for  it  is  too  small  for  us ;  and  what  we  have 
learned  at  the  university,  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  use  profitably." 

Both  Spener  and  Franks,  however,  were  careful  to  guard  against 
the  supposition  that  they  were  opposed  to  theological  learning.  "  If 
you  would  become  teachers,"  says  Franks  to  the  students,f  ^*  it  is  not 
enough  that  you  are  pious ;  you  must  also  possess  thorough  theolog- 
ical learning."  "  The  Christian  student,"  remarks  Spener,  "  prays  as 
earnestly  for  divine  illumination  as  if  he  had  no  need  of  his  own  in- 
dustry, and  studies  with  as  much  zeal  as  if  he  must  do  every  thing 
by  his  own  unassisted  labor.  For  it  would  be  presumptuousness  and 
tempting  God,  only  to  pray,  and  thus  to  await  the  divine  help  with- 
out any  industry  of  his  own." 

Franks  labored  in  every  way  in  connection  with  his  like-minded 
colleagues,  those  able  teachers  Anton,  Breithaupt,  and  Michaelis,  for 
the  good  of  the  young  theologians.  Lectures  were  read  upon  all 
theological  studies,  and  Franks  read  besides  upon  the  method  of  the- 
ological study.  In  the  "  parenetical  lecture,"  he  shows  what  are  the 
hindrances  of  young  theologians  in  religion,  and  in  seeking  their  object 
in  study ;  and  how  these  hindrances  are  to  be  overcome.^ 

These  lectures  he  continued  weekly  through  many  years,  and  at  an 
hour  when  no  other  lecture  was  read.  He  began  them  in  1693  ;  and 
the  last  lecture  which  he  delivered,  May  15,  1727,  three  weeks  before 
his  death,  was  parenetical.  In  this  lecture  he  combated,  with  great 
zeal,  the  sins  of  young  theologians ;  he  advised  them  before  all  things 
to  convert  themselves  before  they  tried  to  convert  others,  to  pray  and 
to  labor.  He  gave  them  rules  for  living  and  studying,  drew  their 
attention  to  all  that  had  been  done  at  Halle  of  late  for  studenta,  which 
had  not  been  thought  of  at  other  universities,  and  which  had  not  been 
thought  of  at  all  in  earlier  times.  Among  these  things  he  included 
this,  that  the  theological  studenta  of  Halle  were  spared  the  usual 
scholastical  disputes,  and  applied  themselves  instead  to  the  careful 

*  ''/<fea,"  95.  The  Bohemian  Brothers  told  Luther  that  *<  they  coold  Dot  look  for  good  to  re- 
mit to  those  In  whose  schools  so  much  care  was  expended  on  learning  and  so  little  on  con 
science." 

tides,  37. 

}  For  the  stodeDts  be  wrote  his  '*  Idea  studios!  theologiec,"  <<  Timotheus,"  and  other  writings. 
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exegesis  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  that  they  had  opportunity  fer 
practical  efiforts  in  catechizing  and  other  instruction.  Students  ne^Fly 
come  must  report  themselves  to  the  theological  faculty,  who  met 
upon  certain  days  for  that  purpose.*  Each  new  oomer  is  to  be  in- 
quired o^  how  he  has  regulated  his  life  and  his  studies.  Once  every 
quarter  of  a  year  all  the  theological  students  are  to  meet  before  the 
faculty,  to  give  an  account  of  their  studies,  and  to  receive  counsel  for 
the  future.  Besides,  they  are  to  be  encouraged  to  visit  single  pro- 
fessors, and  to  consult  with  them  upon  the  state  of  their  souls,  and 
upon  their  studies. 

In  1709,  Frank6  delivered  some  parenetical  lecture9,f  ^in  which," 
as  their  title  states,  "  the  distioctions  between  the  present  students 
of  theology  there  and  those  who  were  here  in  the  beginning  is  shown.^ 
Here  he  complains,  that  zeal  for  good  has  much  diminished  with  most 
of  them ;  describes  the  coarse  kinxl  of  student-life  which  has  crept 
in  ;|  and  remarks  how  little  the  well-intended  care  of  the  theological 
professors  is  recognized  by  the  students ;  that  the  latter  rather  com- 
plain about  them,  as  if  they  made  invasions  upon  their  freedom  as 
students ;  and  that  their  good  advice  prosduces  no  results.  §  "  The 
complaint  is  often  heard,"  he  remarks,  '*  of  the  students  of  Halle,  that 
they  are  hypocrites.''  "  I  can  not  think  of  this  without  great  sorrow; 
and  can  not  enough  wonder  at  it,"  he  says,  '^  how  it  should  be  possible 
that,  from  all  our  lectures  and  admonitions,  so  little  effect  should 
have  come." 

A  reaction  was  produced.  In  place  of  the  prevailing  uaeleas  atn- 
dent-life,  Franks  and  his  theological  colleagues,  with  one  blow,  suc- 
ceeded in  introducing  the  still,  pious,  almost  Christ«like  state  of  dis- 
cipline, which  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  compare  with  the  Hfe 
of  the  Hieronymians.  ||  One  devotional  exercise  af^r  another  was 
attended.  Pious  emotions  and  incitements  were  encouraged  in  all 
ways.  At  every  opportunity  all  prayed,  preached,  exhorted,  and 
sung.  ^  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  mode  of  life  diametrically  opposed 
to  this,  a  student*life  of  coarse  immorality,  rooted  deep  in  the  customs 
of  so  many  centuries,  should  make  a  strong  opposition  against  Frank^'s 
efforts,  so  that  he  only  succeeded  in  attracting  to  himself  youths  of 

*  "  Appeodijc  to  the  repretentitloB,"  p.  198. 

t  LmUoqm  par^  part  4,  p  78k  4te. 

Xlb.  '(A  Studumu  Theologi»  mnstkDow  thitrola:  Quod MoliwacfptMaaan «Miwiab,«i 
in  dericOf  and  also,  moreover,  in  Hudioto  theologiit  ett  pecctUum  mortaie," 

f  n>.,  in.    t*  Formerly,  the  theobgia  Hudiosi  rather  thought  It  a  benefit,  that  their  ttiidia 
were  directed  by  the  Faculty."    Bee  a]ao  p.  39. 

I  Ullmann'8  "  Jobann  Wevel,"  p.  23  (Let  ed.) 

1 N iemeyer'a  Principles,  dOk  ed.,  8, 348.   Semler'a  autobiography  baa  mneh  inlbnnalioa  on 
the  same  subject. 
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quiet  and  thonghtfiil  character.  There  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
enough  pains  taken  to  devise  means  for  winning  others ;  to  practice  a 
Pauline  accommodation,  such  as  is  of  no  injury  to  truth  or  holiness. 

I  doubt  much  whether  Luther  would  altogether  have  approved  of 
the  ideal  of  the  student-establishment  of  Franks  and  Spener.  How 
violently  did  Luther  inveigh  against  all  manner  of  monkish  restraint ! 
*'  Pleasure  and  amusement,'^  he  says,  "  are  as  necessary  to  young 
people  as  eating  and  drinking.''  How  strongly  does  he  recommend 
*' music  and  knightly  games,  fendng  and  wrestling;  of  which  the  first 
dispels  care  of  the  heart  and  melancholy  thoughts,  and  the  others 
bring  the  body  to  its  proper  proportions  and  keep  it  in  health."  There 
is  danger  of  falling  into  drinking,  debauchery,  and  gaming,  ^^if 
such  honorable  exercises  and  knightly  games  are  condemned  and 
neglected"! 

Frank^'s  complaints  of  the  ignorance  of  the  students  at  entrance 
are  worthy  of  attention.  That  he  advises  them  to  take  lessons  in 
writing,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  need  not  surprise  us;|  but  in  regard  to 
spelling  the  case  was  as  bad.  ^  I  find,"  he  say8,§  "  that  there  are  few 
theological  students  who  can  write  a  German  letter  correctly  spelled. 
They  violate  orthography  almost  in  every  line.  I  even  know  of  many 
examples  where,  after  they  have  entered  upon  the  ministry,  and  have 
had  occasion  to  have  something  printed,  it  has  been  necessary  to  have 
their  manuscript  first  corrected  almost  in  every  line ;  insomuch  that 
it  has  been  recommended  to  them  to  have  their  work  transcribed  by 
some  one  who  understood  spelling,  in  order  that  it  might  be  read 
without  difficulty.  The  reason  of  this  defect  is  usually  in  the  schools, 
where  only  the  Latin  translation  of  their  exercises  is  corrected,  but 
not  the  Qerman;  so  that  they  learn  nothing  of  spelling.  They  do 
not  learn  to  distinguish  in  their  spelling  such  as  er  waVy  die  Wdar,  e$ 
ist  wahr^  and  the  like,  and  can  not,  so  long  as  they  write  their  Ger- 
man exercises  in  so  superficial  a  manner."! 

It  may  be  imagined  that,  in  proportion  as  German  was  neglected  at 
the  schools,  Latin  was  more  thoroughly  learned.  But  this  was  not  so. 
*^  In  many  cases,"  continues  Franks,  ^^  when  they  desire  to  write  a  Latin 
letter,  it  appears  that  they  have  not  learned  the  grammar  of  the 
language;  which  occasions  many  foults."    The  same  students,  at 

'See  Part  First,  141, 177. 

tThe  eetiog  and  drinking  life  of  dinlpated  ttndents,  aa  PrankC  described  it,  migbt  well 
destroy  hopes  lor  sucli  men,  even  if  they  should  apply  themselres  to  *^  honorable  ezerclMS  and 
knif  htly  games." 

X  **  It  is  seldom  that  one  writes  a  good  band  when  he  comes  flrom  sehooL" 

f  Lect.  parsnet.,  4, 280.  Comp.  '•  Appendix  to  the  picture  of  a  theological  student,"  p.  260. 

I**  Appendix  to  the  plctore,"  Ac,  p.  2S1.   ** There  ia  seldom  as  mnch  as  a  quakmnmfM 
ptriHam  in  German  orthography  broaght  from  the  schools." 
No.  14.— [Vol.  V.,  No.  2.]— 29. 
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entering,  are  not  irdl  grounded  etea  in  Lather's  cateduBm.  **  At  tibe 
same  time,"  lie  sajs,  ^it  is  seldom  tbe  csae  that  any-  one  biingB-wiih 
him  a  knowledge  of  vulgar  arithmetie,  althou^  it  is  of  contiDiial  use 
in  oommon  life.'** 

In  another  plaoe,  Franks  saysf  that  the  theological  professors  of 
Halle  ^  have  found,  with  great  grid^,  that  most  of  the  sdiools  are  00 
ill  taught,  that  from  them  there  come  pupils  of  twenty  years  send  orer, 
who  have,  notwithstanding,  to  be  taught  the  very  rudiments  of  Latin, 
not  to  mention  Greek  and  Hebrew,  if  they  are  to  attend  the  lectuves 
with  any  profit  Tbo  universities  also,**  he  goes  on,  "  have  found,. b7 
sad  experience,  that  many  unqualified  and  ignorant  persons  enter 
lliem,  who  are  not  fit  to  be  taught  any  thing."  Hie  teachers  of  the 
schools  ought  to  perform  their  duties  more  conscientiously. 

While  Franks  tried  all  means  to  enable  those  who  were  backward 
in  their  school  knowledge  to  recover  their  lost  ground,  he  sought,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  every  possible  means,  to  promote  instruction  in  all 
the  school  studies;  languages,  history,  geometiy,  mathematics,  dcc|; 
Li  the  institutions  founded  by  him,  which  contained  nearly  two  thoU'- 
sand  scholars,  there  were  taught  more  than  one  hundred  students, 
under  the  oversight  and  guidance  of  inspectors.  They  were  especially 
trained  in  catechising.  ^  The  whole  of  the  so-called  ordinary  table  of 
the  orphan-house,"  sajrs  Franks,  "  now  including  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  students,  is  in  fact  a  seminary  of  preceptors  for  the  rest  of 
the  in8titution.§  From  these  '*  some  were  selected  and  placed  in  the 
select  seminary  of  preceptors."  This  latter  seminary  was  commenced 
in  1707.  From  ten  to  twelve  theological  students  were  chosen  for  it, 
well  grounded  in  their  studies,  and  with  an  inclinalaon  and  aptitude 
for  their  business  of  school  teaching.||  They  were  trained  for  the  oc- 
cupation of  teaching  during  two  years,  by  lectures  and  practice. 
They  received  their  board  there,  but  were  required  to  bind  themselves 
to  teach  in  the  Psedagogium,  or  the  orphan-house,  for  three  years, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  two  years.^ 

We  have  seen  that,  in  1695,  Frank6  founded  a  poor  school,  to 

"  *Tb.  t lb.,  276.  t n>.,  284, 374, 277, 289,  990l 

f  The  first  occasion  of  the  foundation  of  this  free  table  and  wmlnaiy,  was  a  gift  office  hun> 
dred  thalen«  which  he  reeeiyed,  in  1695,  for  poor  students.  "  #Volsfcpe,"  Third  Pan,  9. 

I  •*  rootetepa,"  Third  Part,  9.    Fifth  Part,  6a 

V  In  1708,  Franks  founded,  together  with  Anton  and  Breithaapt,  the  Collegium  OHtmiata 
ThtUagicuny,  in  which,  besides  Hebrew,  Syriac,  were  taught,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  dec.  The 
students  at  this  college  were  of  much  serrlce  to  J.  H.  Michaelis,  by  collating  MSS.  for  his 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  It  contained  twelve  students ;  it  seems  to  hare  lasted  until  17S0. 
Johann  Trlbbechor,  of  Gotha.  was  its  first  principal ;  the  same  who  was  author  of  that  **  as- 
tonishing hymn,—"  O,  thou  guard  of  Israel.*'  M ichaelis  wm  connected  with  him  in  Its 
mamfeBMBt    ^  i^boMipt,"  Second  Part,  6.    Third  Part,  6. 
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which  children  of  citizens  came.  In  1697,  he  eBtablished  the  Latin 
school  for  bojs  of  a  better  order  of  talent  The  poor  school  received 
the  name  of  the  German  burgher  school^  and  was  divided  into  the 
boys'  and  girls'  school  At  Frank^'s  death,  as  above  related,  there 
were  in  the  bnrgher  school  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  boys  and  girls,  in*  the  Latin  school  four  hundred  scholars,  and 
twenty-five  more  in  the  Ptedagogium.  The  course  in  the  German 
school  at  first  included  religious  instruction,  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetio ;  to  which  were  afterward  added,  natural  history,  history, 
geography,  Ac.  An  overseer  was  placed  over  all  the  German  schools, 
to  whom  was  also  intrusted  the  preparation  of  proper  teachers  for 
them*  The  girls  were  to  be  especially  instructed  in  woman's  work, 
and  even  the  boys  received  instruction  in  knitting* 

In  the  Latin  school^  were  taught  (besides  religion,  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,)  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  mathematics,  history,  geogra- 
phy, and  music  **  Classic  Greek  was  much  neglected  for  the  constant 
reading  of  the  New  Testaxnenff  The  oldest  accounts  mention 
botany  as  one  of  the  branches  of  instruction  at  this  school.  In  1709, 
Latin  was  taught  in  seven  classes  ;^  and  physics,  painting,  and  anatomy 
were  introduced  among  the  studies.  In  1714,  oratory  and  logic  were 
added ;  but,  on  lihe  other  hand,  French  is  wanfTrng; 

Franks-  intended  the  Pffidagogium  for  the  instruction  of  Ihe  sons  of 
those  of  the  higher  ranks.  As  we  have  said,  three  young  noblemen 
were  sent  to  him  in  1695 ;  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  institution. 
The  number  of  scholars  grew,  and,  in  1705,  was  70;  who  boarded 
here  and  there  in  citizens'  houses.  In  1711,  Franks  determined  to 
build  a  large  house  for  it,  which  was  completed  and  occupied  in  1713. 
The  accommodations  for  scholars  and  overseers  in  it  were  convenient 
and  cheerful,  not  dark  and  cloister-like.  Additions  to  this  soon  showed 
that  Franks  was  looking  to  real  instruction ;  there  were  connected 
with  the  Psddagogium  a  botanical  garden,  then  a  natural  cabinet,  a 
philosophical  apparatus,  a  chemical  laboratory,  conveniences  for  ana- 
tomical dissections,  also  turning-lathes,  and  machinery  for  glass-cut- 
ting.§ 

The  course  of  study  of  the  Paedagogium  was  thus  stated,  in  1700 : 

*  In  1701,  Frank6  appointed  for  this  purpose  an  especial  knitting-master.  **  JF\tot9tep9y" 
Part  First,  46. 

t  Niemeyer,  3, 34fi.  Rector  Mai,  from  Frank€'s  school,  banished  the  Gredc  Olavlcs  firom  tlis 
gymnasium  at  Hersfeld,  and  substituted  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament,  sTen  to  the 
Apocalypse.    (Programme  of  director  Dr.  Muencheri  1837.) 

X  By  the  subdivision  of  SkeundOj  7>rfta,  Quarto^  and  QuintOf  the  whole  number  of  classss 
reached  eleren. 

f  Frank^'s  Institution,  2,  14,  Ac  Further  details  upon  the  Psdagoglum  are  giren  to 
Fraoktf'B  book,  **  Complete  order  and  method  of  teaching  for  the  Pndagogium,"  1701. 
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"  Besides  the  grounds  of  true  Christiaiiitj,  they  will  be  instructed  in 
the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  French  languages,  as  well  as  in  a  good 
German  style,  and  in  writing  a  good  hand ;  also  in  arithmetic,  geogia- 
phy,  chronology,  history,  geometry,  astronomy,  music,  botany,  and 
anatomy,  besides  the  chief  principles  of  medicine,  *  *  *  and  more- 
over, in  the  hours  of  diversion,  they  find  opportunity  to  learn  tumingy 
glass-grinding,  painting,  writing,  Ssc,    During  all  recreations,  when 
they  might  be  liable  to  injury,  they  are  under  careful  supervision,  and 
are  not  left  alone  during  the  night."    It  is  stated  as  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Paedagogium,  that  iurit  "  the  classes  are  so  arranged  that 
the  schohir  has  a  place  not  only  in  one  class,  but  in  this  or  that  class 
differently,  according  to  his  proficiency  in  different  studies.     For  ex- 
ample, he  may  be  in  the  first  class  in  Latin,  in  another  in  Gh^ek,  and 
in  like  manner  may  have  fellow-students  as  fax  forward  as  he  in  every 
study.     First  of  all,  the  scholar  must  be  thorough  in  Latin,  but  in  the 
other  languages  and  studies  he  may  take  up  only  one  after  another, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  learn  one  well  before  he  undertakes  the  next." 

A  special  class,  Selecta,  was  organized  in  the  Psedagogium,  for  pre- 
paration for  the  university.  The  scholars  of  this  class  read  many  of 
the  Latin  authors  cursorily,  disputed,  spoke  frequently,  studied  rhetoric, 
logic,  metaphysics,  a  kind  of  dogmatics,  and  read  part  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  in  the  original.  The  Greek  classics  were  not  men- 
tioned ;  but  for  them  were  substituted  the  homilies  of  Macarius, 
Nonnus' paraphrase  of  John,  ^c* 

For  instruction  and  oversight,  so  far  as  number  of  persons  is  con- 
sidered, the  Paedagogium  was  richly  endowed.  At  Frank^^s  death  it 
contained  eighty-two  scholars,  for  whom  were  employed  one  inspector, 
one  mathematical  teacher,  eighteen  ordinary  teachers,  eight  extraor- 
dinary ones,  and  ten  assistants. 

Only  a  small  number  of  teachers  in  comparison  were  employed  for 
the  great  number  of  scholars  in  Frank^^s  institution ;  most  of  the 
school  work  being  done  by  a  large  nun^ber  of  students,  who  had  re- 
ceived a  preparation  for  this  purpose  in  the  two  seminaries  already 
mentioned.  Frank6  proposed  in  this  way  to  select  young  men  of  ' 
character  similar  to  his  own,  and  who  should  be  trained  up  in  the 
methods  used  in  the  orphan-house  school.  Inspectors  watched  care- 
fully that  none  of  them  varied  from  the  established  way.  In  this  man- 
ner it  could  not  fail  to  happen  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  extent 
of  the  institution,  all  the  teachers  in  it  should  teach  in  the  same  spirit, 
and  to  the  same  end.f     But  we  must  not  pass  over  the  dark  side  of 

*  Prudeotius'  hyniDs  were  also  read ;  aud  dialing  waa  added  to  the  mathematical  itudiea. 

t  Frank€'a  Institutions,  2, 39.   '*  Candidates  and  students  were  selected  for  teachers,  to  wbom 
Franks  preacribed  a  method  of  instruction  which  thej  must  follow  strictly.    Most  of  them 
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this  plan.  Thb  unitj  of  tbe  whole  was  liable  easily  to  become  a 
moDOtODV,  the  unitj  of  a  machine,  in  which  no  part  makes  or  can 
make  pretensions  to  independence.  The  students  bound  themselves  to 
teach  for  three  years,  and  then  lefl  the  institution.  In  so  short  a  space 
of  time,  how  could  they  attain  to  independent  knowledge  and  skill 
in  the  pedagogical  art!*  What  earnest  teacher  has  not  found  that 
this  vocation  is  an  art  to  the  acquisition  of  which  time  is  necessary 
that  in  the  first  years  of  his  teaching  much  of  his  labor  was  injurious 
to  himself  and  his  scholars,  and  that  he  only  attained  to  skill  after 
a  long  time  ?  Thus  it  was  with  Franks,  who  had  in  his  institution 
only  a  very  few  masters  of  the  art  of  teaching,  but  a  preponderating 
crowd  of  dependent  beginners,  whose  mistakes  were  only  partly  com- 
pensated by  their  thorough  suhprdination.f 

Franks  was  director  of  his  institution ;  but  first  named,  in  IYI6, 
as  sub-director,  Joh.  Daniel  Herrnschmid ;  and,  after  his  death,  in 
1723,  his  own  pious  son-in-law,  Joh.  Anastasius  Freylinghau8en.| 
After  the  death  of  ToUner,  in  I'TIS,  who  had  held  the  oversight  of 
both  the  Latin  and  German  schools,  Herrnschmid  took  that  of  the 
Latin  school,  which  was  from  that  time  separate  firom  that  of  the 
German  school. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  peculiarities  of  Frank6's  school,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  was  especially  characterized  by  its  prevailing 
Christian  or  perhaps  pietistic  element,  which  appears  in  its  many 
devotional  exercises,  in  the  neglect  of  the  Greek  classics  for  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  the  study  of  Hebrew  for  the  understanding  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  is  also  a  peculiar  trait  of  the  school,  that  real 
studies  had  a  prominent  place  in  it ;  that  the  scholars  were  allowed 

willingly  followed  his  directions ;  for,  up  to  that  time,  they  had  bad  00  method  of  their  own  to 
which  they  had  become  ueed,  as  is  asiially  the  case  with  men  who  have  already  taught  in 
other  schools." 

*  Hieronymus  Wolf,  the  learned  Rector  of  the  Augsburg  Oymnaslum,  says :  "  It  was  tx- 
ceedingly  desirable  that  such  young  teachers  should  be  employed,  by  what  may  be  called  an 
appropriate  good  fortune,  in  a  school  where,  the  labor  being  endurable  and  the  wages  accord- 
ingly,  and  great  enough  to  support  themselves  and  their  fiunilies,  they  would  not  be  seeking 
better  situatlona.  For  a  frequent  change  of  teachers  has  many  disadTantages :  and  it  is  not  possi* 
ble  for  one  to  teach  faithfully  and  thoroughly,  who  is  on  the  wstch  for  every  opportunity  to 
better  his  situation,  and  who  Is  seeking  to  serve,  not  the  minds  of  his  scholars,  but  his  own 
ease  and  pleasure."    (Programme  of  the  Augsburg  Oymnasium,  by  Dr.  Mezger,  1834,  p.  11.) 

t  This  is  no  reproach  to  Pranks.  One  who  is  endeavoring,  like  him,  to  assist  a  large  num* 
ber  of  children,  must  adapt  himself  to  circumstances.  The  monitors  of  Bell  aud  Lancaster 
were  certainly  not  as  good  assistants  as  the  students  of  Franks. 

}  Herrnschmid  was  born  in  1675,  at  Bopfingen,  in  Saabia,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
sacred  hymns ;  among  others,  of  "  Praise  the  Lord,  O  tltou  my  soul."  Freylinghausen  was 
bom  at  Gandersheim,  in  1670,  and  died  in  1739,  in  his  place  as  director  of  the  Orphan  House. 
He  was  distinguished  for  excellent  sacred  hymns ;  and  his  volume  of  them  marks  an  epoch 
In  their  history.  Herrnschmid  was  succeeded,  as  inspector  of  the  Latin  school,  by  several 
eminent  men,  as  Johann  Jacob  Rambach,  Sigismund  Jacob  Baumgarten  and  August  Gottlieb 
Spangenberg,  who  was  afterward  Bishop  of  the  United  Brethren. 
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different  places  in  different  dasaes,  according  to  their  prognm  in  dif- 
ferent studies ;  and  lastly,  that  many  of  the  students  also  gave  in- 
Btruction,  and  in  a  prescribed  and  strictly-followed  method. 

After  having  thus  surveyed  the  numerous  pedagogical  labors  of 
Franks, — ^for  the  university,  for  the  Latin  schools,  burgher  schools,  and 
orphans, — ^we  will  now  consider  two  departments  of  his  efforts  whicah. 
had  only  an  indirect  influence  upon  pedagogy. 

The  first  is  the  Canstein  Bible  Institution,  which  was  annexed  to 
the  orphan-house. 

Carl  Hildebrand,  Baron  von  Canstein,  bom  in  1667,  was  lord, 
marshal,  and  president  of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  of  the 
electorate  of  Brandenburgh,  and  the  trusted  friend  of  Spener.  la 
1710,  he  published  a  pamphlet,  with  the  title:  '^ Humble  proposal 
how  the  word  of  Grod  may  be  brought  into  the  hands  of  the  poor  for 
a  small  price."  His  plan  was,  ""  by  means  of  the  institution,  to  keep 
forms  standing,  and  to  print  one  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  Bible 
before  the  types  were  worn  out."  He  put  the  scile  -into  the  hands  of 
Frank^'s  orphan-house ;  and  Prince  Carl  of  Denmark,  brother  of  King 
Frederick  IV,  gave  for  the  purpose  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy-one  ducats.  The  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  under 
this  arrangement  appeared  in  the  year  1718.  And,  up  to  1795,  there 
had  been  printed  in  the  institution  one  million  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three  Bibles,  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  New  Testaments, 
sixteen  thousand  copies  of  the  Psalms,  and  forty-seven  thousand  of 
Sirach.  Luther's  text  was  strictly  adhered  to,,  with  only  a  few  changes 
universally  recognized  as  necessary,  and  which  were  made  with  the 
utmost  diffidence  and  care,  for  fear  of  exciting  attention  and  oppo- 
sition. 

A  second  department  of  Frank^'s  activity  was  missions.  King 
Friedrich  of  Denmark,  under  the  influence  of  his  two  German  court 
chaplains,  Masius  and  LUtkens,  applied  to  Franks  for  this  purpose. 
Bartholomaus  Ziegenbalg,  and  Heinrich  Plutschau,  were  selected  by 
him  as  missionaries,  were  ordained  in  Copenhagen,  and  landed  at 
Tranquebar,  July  9th,  1706. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  this  important  mission  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  which  lasted  «more  than  a  century.  With  a  depth  of  love 
that  believed  all,  and  hoped  all,  the  missionaries  from  Halle  labored 
perseveringly  and  &ithfully,  when  all  hope  seemed  to  have  departed. 
In  evil  times,  when  pestilence,  famine,  and  war  prevailed,  they  were 
in  many  ways  the  advisers  and  helpers  of  the  natives.  Ziegenbalg,  at 
unbounded  sacrifices,  and  with  vast  zeal,  translated  a  great  part  of  the 
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Bible  and  of  tbe  amall  Lutheran  catechism  into  Tamnl,  wrote  hyniDB 
in  that  langoage,  and  with  great  industry  composed  two  dictionaries 
and  a  grammar  of  it.  His  worthy  successor,  Benjamin  Schulze,  com- 
pleted  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  The  influence  of  the  missionaries 
grew  so  &st  that  it  was  not  confined  to  Traaquebar.  From  the  year 
1728,  they  were  induced  and  aided  to  found  Lutheran  missions  at 
Madras,  Cuddalore,  Calcutta,  Tanjore,  and  elsewhere.* 

Schwarz  distinguished  himself  above  all  the  missionaries.  He  was 
held  in  high  respect  by  those  of  all  sects.  While  the  East  India 
Company,  in  1779,  employed  hinx  as  an  envoy  to  Seringapatam,  and 
the  English  in  1784,  in  the  negotiation  with  Tippoo  Saib,  he  was  so 
highly  regarded  by  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore,  that  the  latter,  upon  his 
death-bed,  in  1787,  required  him  to  undertake  the  guardianship  of 
his  adopted  son,  then  nine  years  old.  Schwarz  died  in  1798.  In 
1816,  Middleton,  English  bishop  to  Calcutta,  visited  this  son,  then 
King  Sirfogan,  in  Tanjore ;  the  king,  says  the  account,f  "  was  no  be- 
liever in  Christianity,  but  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  wept  tears  of  love 
and  gratitude  for  the  well-remembered  missionary  Schwarz,  whom  he 
was  accustomed  to  call  not  only  a  great  and  good  man,  but  his  father, 
and  the  friend,  protector,  and  king  of  his  youth ;  and  to  whose 
memory  he  had  erected  a  costly  marble  monument,  which  was  made 
in  London,  and  solemnly  set  up  in  the  Christian  church  at  Tanjore." 

The  missionaries  from  Halle  applied  themselves  particularly  to  the 
instruction  of  the  Hindoo  youth,  by*  which  means  they  trained  up 
many  Hindoo  catechists,  who  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  convert- 
ing their  countrymen  .J 

This  is  not  the  place  to  give  a  detailed  history  of  the  Halle  mission. 
From  1705  to  his  death,  Frank6  was  actively  laboring  for  it  in  many 
ways.  Of  these  the  chief  was  the  careful  choice  of  missionaries,  who 
were  selected  from  the  theological  students  of  the  school  at  Halle, 
without  special  preparation  for  the  missionary  service.§     From  1710, 

'  The  Aoglicaa  church  bad  not  hitherto  interfered  with  the  miueione ;  no  miMionariefi  had 
received  its  ordination,  or  sabecribed  to  the  thirty-nine  articlea.  Most  of  the  mlMionaries, 
firom  1731  to  1792,  were  ordained  at  Wernig erode,  by  the  Lutheran  church,  flee  Prankd'a  lu- 
Kitations,  pp.  3, 368, 383, 339, 618,  662.  So  far  from  the  Lutheran  misaionariea  being  under 
the  government  of  the  Anglican  church,  It  was  especially  remarlced,  in  regard  to  the  Lutheran 
miaslonary,  Dleroer,  "that  (In London,)  his  great  faults  being  well  understood,  he  found  at 
fint  no  very  encouraging  reception ;  but  that  he  atfterward,  by  his  pretenses,  wcceeded  in  en- 
listing many  upon  his  side ;  and,  in  the  hope  of  afterward  deriving  benefit  from  it,  submitted 
to  epteopal  ordination." 

t  **  Later  history  of  the  evangelical  mtaiona,"  by  Knapp,  S7th  part,  p.  638. 

t  The  number  of  members  upon  the  church  book  al  Tranquebar,  In  the  space  from  1706  to 
1780,  was  16,556.    Frankt's  Institutions,  3, 2i8. 

i  This  has  been  the  rule  down  to  the  latest  times ;  It  has  been  remarked  by  the  late  Knapp, 
of  only  one  missionary,  tliat  he  had  not  studied,  but  had  shown  himself  endowed  with  dl» 
tfaiguished  talents. 
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he  was  preparing  for  the  publication  of  a  "  History  of  the  evangelical 
missions  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  in  India;"  he  caused  a 
Tamul  printing  press  to  be  sent  from  Halle  to  Tranquebar ;  large  sums 
were  intrusted  to  him  with  confidence  for  these  missions ;  and  his 
name  was  the  security  of  the  undertakings.  Even  in  his  last  address 
he  showed  how  dear  it  was  to  his  heart. 

We  have  lihus  considered  Frank6's  direct  efforts,  in  the  most  vari- 
ous directions.  These  labors  however  appear  much  greater  when  we 
examine  their  indirect  results.  How  many  orphan-houses  and  poor- 
schools  may  thank  his  example  fof  their  existence ;  how  often  to-day 
is  his  name  mentioned  in  reports  upon  reform  institutions !  What  an 
impulse  did  the  Halle  mission  give  to  Protestants ;  and  how  dear  to 
their  hearts  and  consciences  did  the  spread  of  Christianity  become  by 
this  means !  Zinzendorf^  the  founder  of  the  Hermhuters,  was  a  pupil 
of  Frank^^s,  and  how  great  are  the  blessings  which  the  Herrnhuters 
have  distributed  among  the  most  outcast  of  the  heathen !  Was  it 
not  the  example  of  Franks  which,  in  1727,  led  professor  Callenberg, 
of  Halle,  to  found  an  institution  for  the  conversion  of  Jews  and  Mo- 
hammedans ;  and  was  not  this  mission  the  forerunner  of  the  present 
mission  to  the  Jews  ?  Lastly,  was  not  the  Canstein  Bible  Institution, 
which  has  distributed,  at  exceedingly  low  prices,  more  than  two  million 
copies  of  the  Bible,  the  New  Testament,  the  Psalter,  d^c,  the  forerun- 
ner of  all  the  Bible  societies  of  the  present  day  ?  * 

We  have  pursued  Frank6'8  life  up  to  1694  only  ;  although  might 
we  not  say  that  his  life  was  most  properly  characterized  by  his  efforts 
and  institutions ;  that  he  lived  entirely  in  what  he  considered  his 
divinely-given  vocation  ? 

I  shall  here  add  but  little.  In  that  year,  1604,  he  married  a  Miss 
Vot  Wurm,  with  whom  he  lived  thirty-three  years,  until  his  death, 
in  happy  marriage.  They  had  three  children.  The  first,  a  son,  died 
early.  The  second  son,  Gotthilf  August,  bom  in  1696,  was  Franke's 
successor  in  the  direction  of  the  institutions  ;  the  third  child,  a  daugh- 
ter, married  Freylinghausen  in  1715.  Frank6's  domestic  life,  in  the 
small  circle  of  his  family,  was  wholly  characterized  by  his  pious  spirit 
Up  to  his  sixty -third  year,  he  enjoyed,  on  the  whole,  good  health. 
If  at  any  time  he  found  himself  overworked,  he  relieved  himself  by 
travel.  In  1725,  he  was  attacked  by  a  painful  dysentery,  and  in  Nov., 
1726,  he  was  lamed  in  his  left  hand  by  an  apoplexy.  He  however 
felt  himself  so  much  stronger  in  March,  1727,  that  he  inserted  his  lee- 

*  I  forbear  here  to  enlarge  apoo  the  fact  that  in  Bpeoer  and  Franke'e  achoole  ortfioatad  an 
anchurchlike,  pietist,  and  mystical  separatiBin,  which  haa  in  aAer  limea  become  iteadiljr  more 
•Dd  more  inflaential|  erroneous,  and  misleading. 
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tares  in  the  catalogue  of  lectures  for  the  summer  season.  But  he 
deliyered  only  one,  on  the  15th  of  May,  a  parenetical  one,  which  he 
ended,  evidently  affected,  with  the  words:  ''so  now  go  hence,  and 
may  the  Lord  be  blessed  for  ever  and  eternally." 

On  the  18th  of  May,  he  partook  for  the  last  time  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper. 

.On  the  24th  of  May,  he  walked  in  the  garden  of  the  orphan-house. 
Here  he  poured  out  his  soul  in  earnest  prayer ;  in  which  he  referred 
to  his  conversion  at  Luneburg.  He  said :  "  Under  the  open  heaven  I 
have  often  made  a  league  with  thee,  and  said,  if  thou  wilt  be  my  God, 
I  will  be  thy  servant  Often  have  I  prayed  to  thee.  Lord,  give  me 
children,  make  them  as  the  dew  of  the  morning,  make  their  numbers 
as  the  stars  in  heaven.  Thou  hast  done  it ;  and  hast  by  my  means 
opened  a  spring  of  eternal  life,  and  hast  caused  it  to  flow  so  far  that 
souls  have  drank  of  it  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Let  it  now  flow 
forth  and  forever,  that  the  blessings  may  never  cease,  but  may  live 
on  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

From  that  time  onward,  his  pains  increased ;  but  he  bore  them  with 
Christian  patience,  supported  by  prayer  and  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  He  often  repeated  the  words  of  the  dying  Jacob,  "Lord, 
I  wait  for  thy  salvation." 

On  the  8th  of  June,  he  grew  weaker  and  weaker.  His  pious  wife 
then  asked  him,  ^  Is  thy  Saviour  still  near  thee  ?  "  ''  There  is  no 
doubt  of  that,"  he  answered.  These  were  his  last  words.  He  now 
fell  into  a  slumber ;  and  sank  away  softly  and  placidly,  among  the 
prayers  and  singing  of  his  family  and  his  friends,  at  three-quarters 
past  ten  in  the  evening.  He  had  reached  the  age  of  64  years  two 
months  and  three  weeks. 

The  whole  city  came  forth  to  see  once  more  the  remains  of  the 
dead ;  and  followed  him  to  his  resting-place,  on  the  17th  of  June. 
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Feamkb's  OsPBiJC  Hoots  IN  1853 

Iiet  vm  now  bestow  a  ahort  glance  upoo  the  exterior  of  Frank^'s  a^..»«««i'», 
placing  onnelves,  for  the  purpose,  in  the  so-called  Frank6's  Square.  fVom  this, 
we  first  see  a  large  building,  three  stories  high,  and  with  fifteen  windows  in  front 
In  the  first  story,  as  we  have  rdated,  are  the  book  establishment  and  the  apothe- 
cary's shop;  SDO,  in  the  second  and  third,  the  rooms  of  the  Latin  High  School, 
(Hauptschnle.)  Under  two  eagles,  who  direct  their  flight  toward  the  son,  is  the 
inscription  which  we  have  alr^y  read :  *'  They  who  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength ;  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles."  On  going  op 
the  outer  steps,  the  eye  falls  upon  two  large  tablets,  upon  one  of  which  is  the  in- 
scription, ** Stranger!  what  thou  seeet  is  the  result  of  Cuth  and  love.  Honor 
the  spirit  of  the  founder,  by  believing  and  loving  like  him."  The  inside  of  the 
edifice  presents  a  long  street  with  l^iy  houses  each  side.  On  the  right  is  the 
oommon  dining-room,  and  over  it  the  assembly-room,  which  is  ibr  school  or  re- 
ligions uses.  lifext  this  are  the  officer's  residences,  the  Canstein  Bible  Institu- 
tion, the  library,  (which  has  gradually  increased  by  gifts  and  legacies  to  26,000 
Tolnm^  and  in  whose  lower  story  is  a  high  school  for  girls,)  the  chief  acoonnt- 
ant's  office,  the  treasury,  and  the  archives. 

On  the  left  hand  are,  next  to  the  front  building,  the  orphan  institntion  Ibr  boys, 
the  rooms  of  the  burner  and  free  schools,  the  Madchenhaus  for  orphan  giris, 
and  two  girls'  schools.  The  long  building  next,  with  six  entrances^  the  first  of 
which  admits  to  a  real  school,  and  the  others  to  many  lodging-rocmis  for  teaohen 
and  scholars. 

At  the  end  of  this  interior  street  ia  a  side  of  the  edifice  of  the  Royal  Faeda- 
goginm,  to  which,  between  two  courts,  is  adjoined  the  main  building  for  the  pupils 
of  the  institution.  South  of  the  great  inner  street  is  a  second  street,  with  buihl- 
ings  for  the  domestic  departments,  bakery,  store-rooms  for  books  and  bibles,  the 
hospital,  and  the  building  yard.  Beyond  these  are  the  extensive  gardens  and  the 
beautiful  play  grounds  of  the  Orphan  House  and  the  Piedaffogium. 

Several  of  these  buildings  have,  since  Frank^'s  death,  eiUier  been  entirely  re- 
built or  changed  by  important  repairs ;  the  outward  appearance  of  his  institutions 
is,  at  this  day,  however,  but  little  different  from  that  m  his  time. 

The  schix^  have  been  much  increased.  Franks  established  the  Pisda^ 
gogium,  the  Latin  school,  and  the  German  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  His  suc- 
cessors have  maintained  these,  but,  as  successive  periods  required,  have  added  to 
them  a  real  school,  a  higher  girls'  school,  a  preparatory  school  (br  future  teachers, 
and  boys'  and  ffirls'  schools  for  children  entirely  poor,  quite  separate  fhnn  thoaD 
in  which  a  moderate  rate  is  required. 

The  number  of  scholars  has  increased  remarkably.  In  1698,  it  was  500;  in 
1707, 1100;  in  1714,  1775;  in  1727,  2205;  and  at  about  1750,  2500.  After 
that  time  the  number  began  to  decrease,  so  that  at  the  centennial  foundation  anni- 
versary there  were  only  1418.  During  the  present  century,  confidence  in  the 
schools  revived ;  and  the  attendance  upon  them  has  rapidly  risen  to  so  great  a 
number  as  would  have  been  injurious  to  the  grade  of  the  instruction,  if  carO  had 
not  always  been  taken  to  divide  classes  when  too  ftall.  The  Pedagoginm  alone 
has  decreased,  by  reason  of  various  unfavorable  circumstances,  so  that  whereas, 
fifty  years  ago,  there  were  76  pupils  in  it,  there  are  now  but  24.  The  Latin  hiffh 
school  has  475  pupils;  the  real  school  480;  the  girl's  high  school  253;  the 
burgher  school  714 ;  the  intermediate  girls'  school  406 ;  the  free  school  for  bon 
315 ;  that  for  girls  322 ;  so  that  more  than  3000  scholars  are  now  (1853)  daily 
instructed  in  the  institution. 

The  number  of  orphans,  which  in  1798  was  100,  was,  in  1727,  134;  and  in 
1744,  200.  The  great  scarcity  of  the  years  from  1770  to  1773,  inclusive,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  decrease  this  number.  In  1786  there  were  80  boys  and  35 
girls;  and  the  number  was  maintained  only  by  great  efforts.  At  present  (1853) 
Uiere  are  114  boys  and  16  girls.  The  whole  number  of  orphans  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  institution  is  6757 ;  of  whom  5450  are  boys,  and  1307  girla. 
To  so  many  thousands  has  it  been  a  foster-mother  I  See  ^^  August  Hernuum 
Franke.  or  the  Power  and  Blewing  of  Prayer  and  FatM."    Breslau. 

A  full  account  of  the  institution  for  orplums  is  given  by  Prof.  Bache,  in  hii 
^^Repori  on  Edveation  in  Europe,*^ 
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i  JEAN  JACQUES  ROUSSEAU. 

Jean  Jacqubs  KousasAu,  whose  educational  as  well  as  political 
speculatloDB  exerted  a  mighty  influence  on  his  age,  was  bom  at  Geneva, 
in  Switzerland,  June  28th,  1712.  His  father  was  a  watchnuker,  a 
good  mechanic,  and  fond  of  reading ;  and  his  mother  a  woman  of 
considerable  beauty,  and  great  intelligence.  She  died  in  giving  him 
birth,  and  for  some  years  he  seems  to  have  had  little  or  no  instruction 
or  guidance  of  any  kind  except  from  his  fisither,  who  was  too  poor,  too 
busy,  and,  apparently,  not  quite  judicious  enough,  for  the  purpose. 
They  read  together,  before  the  boy  was  seven  years  old,  whole  nights 
through,  some  romances- which  had  been  his  mother's;  and  when 
those  were  finished,  some  books  of  divinity  and  translations  of  the 
classics.  Thus  the  boy  learned  to  love  reading,  but  evidently  could  not 
acquire  good  habits, either  physical  or  mental;  and  his  ^Confesnona^ 
show  that  he  stole,  lied,  and  played  dirty  tricks.  In  short,  he  was 
a  *'  bright"  boy,  but  indolent,  irritable,  mischievous,  thoroughly  un- 
principled, untrained,  and  ill-bred. 

With  these  wretched  early  habits,  which  had  strengthened  his 
natural  evil  tendencies,  and  in  a  condition  of  poverty  which  both  pre- 
vented their  ready  gratification  and  made  their  precise  opposites  the 
indispensable  conditions  to  prosperity  and  happiness,  he  entered  upon 
the  vagrant  and  unhappy  series  of  wanderings  and  adventures  which 
might  have  been  expected.  He  was  placed  with  an  attorney,  who 
discharged  him  for  negligence  ;  then  with  an  engraver,  whom  he  left^ 
as  he  says,  on  account  of  his  harshness, — which  undoubtedly  was  only 
proper  strictness.  He  next  ran  away  from  home,  for  fear  of  being 
punished  for  his  vices;  and  he  took  refuge  with  Bomey,  Catholic 
bishop  of  Annecy.  Here  he  asserted  himself  a  convert  to  Catholidsm, 
and  was  placed,  for  religious  instruction,  with  a  Madame  de  Warens, 
herself  a  recent  proselyte.  She  in  turn  sent  him  to  a  Catholic  semi- 
nary, at  Turin,  where  he  completed  the  required  preparations,  publicly 
recanted  his  Protestant  belief,  and  then  declined  to  study  for  the 
priesthood.  Upon  this  they  dismissed  him,  with  twenty  florins; 
which  he  spent,  became  servant  to  a  countess,  stole  a  ribbon,  and 
managed  to  have  the  blame  laid  on  a  decent  waiting-maid  in  the 
family.  When  the  countess  died  he  took  a  place  in  the  family  of  a 
nobleman,  whose  son  treated  him  like  a  companion,  and  instructed 
him.    After  a  time,  however,  he  was  disobedient  and  insolent,  and 
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was  dismissed.    Penniless,  he  returned  to  Madame  de  Warens,  with 
whom  he  lived,  as  a  sort  of  paid  Igver,  for  about  ten  years.     She  ob- 
tained for  him  a  place  in  a  surveying  commission,  established  by  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  and  other  employments ;  none  of  which  he  had  the 
decency  or  the  industry  to  retain ;  forgave  him  for  twice  eloping  from 
her ;  but,  becoming  at  last  disgusted  by  his  unfaithfulness,  secured 
him  employment  as  a  tutor  in  a  gentleman's  family  at  Lyons.     Bat 
the  desultory  studies  in  music  and  mathematics,  and  occasional  em- 
ployment as  music  teacher,  which  had  occupied  him  while  with  her, 
had  not  rendered  him  fit  for  the  regular  and  decent  duties  of  an  in- 
structor ;  and  in  a  fit  of  anger  and  shame  he  resigned  the  place,  in 
1741.    He  now  walked  to  Paris,  with  fifteen  huis,  his  entire  means, 
in  his  pocket ;  in  some  way  got  into  good  literary  society ;  ofiTered 
the  musicians  of  the  city  a  new  scheme  of  musical  notation,  which 
was  at  once  rejected ;  lived  in  penury  two  years,  supported  by  musio- 
coppng  and  obscure  emplojrments.     At  the  end  of  that  time  his 
friends  obtained  him  a  place  as  secretary  to  the  French  ambassador 
at  Venice,  where  he  stayed  two  years,  living  a  shamelessly  vicious 
life,  quarreled  with  his  superior,  and  returned  to  Paris. 

Here  he  hired  a  small  room,  and  became  attached  to  Ther^  Le- 
vasseur,  a  vulgar  and  stupid  girl,  who  lived  with  him  as  his  mistress 
for  twenty  years,  and  whom  he  then  married.  They  had  five  children, 
all  of  whom  the  father  quietly  placed  in  the  foundling  hospital,  and 
whon)  he  never  afterward  tried  to  identify ;  nor  was  he  at  all  in- 
terested when  some  of  his  friends  sought  to  find  them  for  him.  After 
I  his  death,  his  wife  married  a  hostler. 

I  He  earned  a  scanty  living,  after  this  last  removal  to  Paris,  by  copy- 

^  ing  music ;  and  failed  in  the  attempt  at  operatic  composition.    After 

I  a  time  he  obtained  the  place  of  clerk  to  one  of  the  farmers-general  of 

the  revenue,  from  the  profits  of  which  he  sent  some  little  money  to 
Madame  de  Warens,  then  in  great  poverty.  About  1748,  he  was 
employed  to  write  some  articles  on  music  for  the  ^EncyclopcBdia^ 
which  he  did,  he  says,  "  very  quickly  and  very  ill." 

During  his  life  in  Paris,  his  associates  were  literary  men,  especially 
of  the  school  of  Diderot  and  D^Alembert,  and  a  crew  of  licentious 
and  swindling  men  of  rank  and  fashion,  whom  he  calls  ''very  agree- 
able and  very  respectable." 

In  1749,  at  the  age  of  37,  he  made  his  first  successful  attempt  at 
authorship,  by  writing  an  answer  to  a  pri2se  question  proposed  by  the  • 
Academy  of  Dijon,  "  Whether  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  scimes 
has  tended  to  the  purification  of  manners  and  morals,""  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Diderot,  who  reminded  him  of  the  greater  notoriety  which 
he  could  gain  on  the  wrong  side,  he  took  the  negative,  and  found  his 
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line  of  argiiment  exactly  adapted  to  his  modes  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. He  rapidly  composed  a  violent,  briliiaot,  and  eloquent,  but 
aophistical  and  inconsistent  denunciation  of  civilized  life,  won  the 
prize,  and  at  once  saw  himself  comparatively  eminent. 

In  1752,  he  once  more  tried  operatic  composition.  £Qs  ^Dewndu 
Village^  (Village  Conjuror,)  was  very  successful ;  and  he  also  wrote 
a  tragedy  and  three  comedies,  none  of  them  of  much  value.  Dur- 
ing the  following  year  he  competed  for  a  second  prize  offered  by  the 
Academy  of  Dijon,  for  the  best  answer  to  the  question,  ^  What  is  the 
cause  of  inequality  amongi  menP  but  did  not  succeed.  The  charac- 
ter of  this  production,  and  the  audacity  of  his  philosophical  methods, 
may  be  judged  of  from  his  own  remark  that,  in  composing  this  treat- 
ise, he  purposely  "  looked  away  from  all  the  fiwts  of  history." 

The  attacks  which  his  first  prize  essay  had  occasioned,  and  others 
which  were  caused  by  a  ^^ Letter  on  French  Music^^  in  which  he  con- 
tended that  the  French  had  not  and  could  not  have  any  vocal  music, 
by  reason  of  the  defects  of  the  language,  had  now  gained  him  con- 
siderable reputation.  In  fact,  he  had  taken  advantage  of  this,  to  re- 
visit his  birthplace,  Geneva ;  and  it  was  while  there  that  he  com- 
posed his  unsuccessful  prize  essay.  He  was  much  caressed ;  became 
filled  with  republican  enthusiasm;  and,  being,  in  his  own  words, 
'' ashamed  of  being  excluded  from  my  rights  as  a  citizen  by  the  pro- 
fession of  a  faith  not  that  of  my  fathers,"  he  made  another  recanta- 
tion, and  publicly  professed  himself  a  Protestant. 

Having  returned  to  Paris,  he  gave  up,  out  of  fear  of  persecution,  a 
government  appointment,  for  which  he  had  exchanged  his  clerkship, 
and  for  a  long  time  afterward  lived  chiefly  upon  the  bounty  of  his 
friends,  contributed  in  the  shape  of  wages  for  copying  music. 

In  1756,  Rousseau,  in  pursuance  of  an  invitation  from  Madame 
d*  Epinay,  established  himself  at  a  house  called  V  Hermitage,  upon 
her  estate  at  Montmorenci,  not  far  from  Paris.  Here  he  remained 
for  about  ten  years,  and  wrote  some  of  his  most  celebrated  works ; 
""La  NouvelU  HeUnse,''  ''Bmih;'  and  the  ''Cantrat  Social.'' 

The  ^^Heloise^^  is  a  novel,  without  a  good  plot,  and  without  well- 
drawn  characters ;  attractive  for  vigorous  lang^uage,  passionate  feel- 
ing, and  opinions  dangerous  but  seductively  expressed.  It  appeared 
in  1759,  and  was  followed,  in  1762,  by  "^mt^,"  perhaps  his  greatest 
or,  at  least,  most  celebrated  work.  This  was  written  for  Madame  de 
Luxembourg,  and  is  a  singular  compound  of  acute  observation,  truth,^ 
sophistry,  rhetoric,  and  irreligion.  It  was  not  so  well  received  by  the 
public  as  some  of  his  other  works,  and  was  with  justice  condemned 
by  the  archbishop  and  the  parliament  of  Paris.  It  had  a  powerful 
influence  on  a  class  of  educators,  both  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

The  ^Contrat  Social"  came  out  very  soon  afterward.    It  is  only 
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one  part  of  a  great  work  on  political  institutions,  wbich  he  had  de- 
signed aa  early  as  his  stay  in  Venice,  and  is  a  scheme  of  entire  sodal 
equality.  Before  the  whole  of  it  was  printed,  the  author  was  in- 
formed  that  government  intended  to  imprison  him,  and  fled  to  Swit- 
zerland. Geneva  refused  to  reoeive  him,  and,  both  there  and  at  Paris^ 
his  work  was  publicly  burned  by  the  oonmion  hangman.  He  finally 
found  rest  with  Marshal  Keith,  in  Neufchatel,  where  he  wrote  an  an- 
swer to  the  decree  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris  for  the  burning  of  ^Mnih^ 
and  his  ^^Lettres  de  la  MoiUagne^  in  which  he  attacked  the  clei^  and 
the  republic  of  Geneva,  and  renounced  his  citizenship  of  the  latter. 
A  mob,  how  instigated  it  is  not  quite  clear,  drove  him  away,  and  he 
fled  to  an  island  in  the  lake  of  Bienne.  Having  in  vain  sought  an 
asylum  in  Berne,  he  now  went  to  8trasburg,  and  thence  to  Paris, 
where  he  arrived  in  great  destitution,  and  became  acquainted  with 
Hume,  the  historian,  then  English  ehairgi  d^affaire8  there.  Hume, 
out  of  sympathy  and  kindness,  carried  him  to  England  and  placed 
him  in  a  comfortable  situation  there.  Rousseau,  however,  who  seems 
by  this  time  actually  to  have  become  monomaniac  on  the  subject  of 
persecution,  soon  imagined  that  Hume  was  secretly  attacking  his  rep- 
utation, wrote  him  an  abusive  letter,  renounced  a  pension  which  he 
had  secured  for  him  from  the  English  government,  and  returned  to 
France.  Here  he  wandered  about  the  country  for  a  year  or  two, 
busying  himself  with  botanical  studies,  which  he  pursued  eagerly  and 
with  success.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  published  his  ^^Dic- 
tunmaire  de  Musique,^^  rewritten  from  his  articles  in  the  ^EncyclopaS' 
dia;  "  a  work,  like  all  his  writings,  cont^aining  many  acute  observations 
and  just  remarks,  but  full  of  errors,  and  misleading  in  tendency;  and 
during  the  same  period  it  was  that  he  united  himself  in  marriage  to 
Ther^  Levasseur,  with  whom  he  had  lived  since  1Y45. 

In  1770,  he  obtained,  through  his  friends,  permission  to  come  to 
Paris,  where  otherwise  he  would  still  have  been  liable  to  imprison- 
ment under  the  sentence  passed  on  account  of  ^EmiUy  He  was, 
however,  obliged  to  promise  not  to  write  upon  politics  or  religion, 
which  he  accordingly  did  not  do ;  and  was  officially  cautioned  against 
publicity;  which  admonition  he  took  pleasure  in  setting  at  defiance, 
and,  contrary  to  his  previous  shy  habits,  he  went  much  into  society. 

He  was,  however,  now  reduced  to  an  excessively  unhealthy  mental 
condition,  had  become  extremely  rude  and  testy  in  manner,  irritable 
and  suspicious ;  his  health  was  also  failing,  and  he  was  falling  into 
deep  poverty.  In  1778,  the  Marquis  de  Girardin  invited  him  and 
his  wife  to  occupy  a  small  house  near  his  country-seat  of  Ermenon- 
ville,  some  thirty  miles  from  Paris.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  but 
had  been  established  there  scarcely  two  months  when  he  dijBd  firom  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy,  July  3d,  1778. 
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Thk  Emile  of  BousBeau  is  not  a  system  of  pedagogy  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  term.  ^  My  system,"  says  Rousseau, "  is  nature's  course  of 
development."  After  a  short  general  introduction,  he  discussee,  in 
the  first  book,  the  management  of  new-born  children,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, of  Emile,  up  to  the  time  when  he  learned  to  talk ;  the  second 
book  treats  of  his  education  from  that  time  to  his  twelfth  year ;  the 
third  ends  when  he  is  fifteen ;  the  fourth  brings  him  to  his  marriage; 
and,  in  the  fifth,  are  described  Sophia,  his  wife,  and  her  education. 

The  work  is  rendered  still  more  different  from  a  system,  because  it 
contains  a  large  number  of  digressions  upon  subjects  which  have  lit- 
tle or  nothing  to  do  with  pedagogy.  It  would  be  a  vain  endeavor  to 
attempt  to  bring  it  into  a  systematic  form.  I  shall,  therefore,  follow 
the  author,  step  by  step,  (except  in  the  digressions,)  and  thus  give  a 
general  view  of  his  book.  Rousseau's  skill  as  a  writer  renders  it  diffi^ 
cult  for  the  reader  of  Emile  to  estimate  calmly  his  paradoxes,  and  to 
see  through  his  sophistries.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  following  view 
may  serve  as  a  clear  plan  of  this  labyrinth  of  Rousseau's,  and  that 
the  remarks  which  I  have  added  may  form  a  guide  through  it 

Preface. — ^The  book,  says  the  author,  was  origtnally  written  for  a  thonght- 
ftil  mother.  Even  if  the  thoughts  contained  in  it  are  of  do  value  in  themselves, 
they  onght  to  serve  to  awaken  valuable  thoughts  in  others.  Bvery  body  writes 
and  cries  oat  against  the  usoal  methods  of  instmotion.  hot  no  one  suggests  a  bet* 
ter  one.  The  knowledge  of  oar  oentary  serves  much  more  for  destroying  thaa 
for  bnVlding  op. 

Childhood  is  not  understood.  The  most  jodicions,  in  their  teaching,  oonfine 
themselves  to  that  which  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  know ;  without  considering 
what  children  are  fit  to  learn.  They  are  always  seeking  for  a-man  in  the  child, 
without  ever  thinking  what  the  child  is  before  it  becomes  a  man. 

My  system  is  nature's  course  of  development  This  term  will  be  mistaken  by 
many  of  my  readers.  .  They  will  take  my  book  to  be,  not  a  work  upon  education, 
bat  the  dreams  of  a  visionary.  I  do  not  see  as  others  do ;  bnt  can  I  give  myself 
others'  eyes  ?  I  can  not  change  my  views ;  I  can  only  suspect  them.  It  has 
been  often  said  to  me,  Propose  only  what  can  be  accomplished.  This  means,  pro- 
pose something  which  is  done  now ;  or,  at  least,  something  good,  of  such  a  kind 
that  it  will  come  into  agreement  with  prevalent  evils.  Such  a  collocation  would 
destroy  the  good  without  healing  the  bad.  I  would  rather  adhere  entirely  to 
what  is  already  received  than  to  try  any  half  measures. 

In  order  that  the  plans  proposed  may  be  well  received  and  praeticable,  they 
must  correspond  with  the  nature  of  things ;  in  the  present  case,  for  instance,  the 
plan  of  education  laid  down  must  be  adapted  to  human  nature.  A  second 
work  must  consider  accidental  relations,  such  as  the  relations  of  man  in  certain 
countries  or  in  certain  conditions.  I  do  not  concern  myself  with  such  relations, 
but  treat  only  of  the  education  of  the  human  being  in  itself. 

As  Rousseau,  in  his  treatises  upon  the  inequality  of  man,  traces 
the  progress  of  our  race  from  the  natural  to  the  civilized,  he  proposes 
here  an  entirely  similar  problem.  Emile,  his  pupil,  is  humanity  per- 
sonified, in  the  natural  condition  oT  childhood ;  a  tutor  teaches  this 
child  of  nature  naturally.     He  is  afterward  to  come  into  a  civilized 
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condition,  into  the  relations  of  the  present  world ;  even  to  live  in 
Paris,  under  Louis  XV.  Would  not  Emile,  appear  in  such  a  position 
as  a  natural  Don  Quixote  in  the  higher  circles,  as  Rousseau  himself 
appeared  ? 

With  received  notions  Rousseau  had  no  intercourse ;  he  sets  up 
his  educational  principles,  as  something  absolutely  good,  agamst  the 
former,  as  something  absolutely  bad.  Without  reading  further,  we 
may  here  conclude  that  there  is  only  one  who  has  the  right  to  say, 
"  Put  not  new  wine  into  old  bottles." 

Whether  it  is  right  to  deal  with  the  education  of  man,  in  the  ab* 
stract,  to  discuss  the  personified  idea  of  human  childhood,  instead  of 
the  education  of  a  Frenchman  or  a  German,  of  a  townsman, 
&nner,  etc.,  we  shall  inquire  more  particularly  hereafter.  At  this 
time  it  will  suffice  to  say  that,  in  this,  Rousseau  contradicts  himself 
Emile,  upon  careful  consideration,  will  be  seen  to  be  only  a  French- 
man in  puris  tiaturalibus,  who,  as  he  grows  up,  is  adorned  with  a 
laced  coat,  peruke  on  head,  and  sword  by  side.  Still  it  would  have 
been  beneficial,  if  Rousseau  had,  by  this,  reminded  the  French  that 
they  came  into  the  world  naked,  and  that  naked  they  will  go  out 

Four  Book.    Introduction.    Firvf  Ycak  ov  Eiiii.b'8  Lmt. 

1.  Nature  and  Art. 

All  is  good,  SB  it  oomet  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator ;  all  degenerateB,  Under 
the  handa  of  man.  He  forces  one  coontrv  to  prodooe  the  fhuts  of  another,  one 
tree  to  bear  that  of  another ;  he  oonfoonds  climates,  elements,  and  seasons ;  he 
mutilates  his  dog,  his  horse,  his  slave  ;  tarns  every  thing  topsy-turTy,  disfignres 
every  thing ;  he  will  have  nothing  as  natnre  made  it,  not  even  man  himself;  he 
most  be  trained  like  a  managed  horse ;  trimmed  like  a  tree  in  a  garden.  If  this 
does  not  happen,  things  tnm  ont  still  worse ;  oar  race  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
being  half  modified.  Under  present  drcomstances,  a  man  who  should  live  from 
birth  upward,  among  others,  and  be  entirely  left  to  himself,  would  be  deformed 
more  than  any  other.  Prejudice,  authority,  force,  example,*  all  the  social  influ- 
ences which  gather  over  us,  could  stifle  nature  in  him,  and  set  nothing  in  her 
place.  He  would  be  like  the  young  tree  which  has  grown  up  by  chance  in  the 
street ;  it  must  soon  be  destroyed  by  the  crowd  of  persons  passing  over  it,  who 
tread  it  down  on  all  sides,  and  bend  it  in  every  direction.  I  tnm  to  the  fond  and 
wise  mother,  who  knows  how  to  remove  the  child  from  the  street,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  growing  tree  from  contact  with  human  opinions. 

Bacon  defines  art,  ^  homo  rebus  additus,^  by  this  we  may  under- 
stand that  to  man,  as  to  the  image  of  God,  is  given  not  only  the  do- 
minion over  nature,  but  also  the  charge  of  a  sort  of  education  of  her, 
so  that  under  his  hands  she  may  look  more  beautiful ;  even  human. 
Rousseau,  instead  of  honorable  and  divinely-intended  art,  sees,  in  his 
bitterness,  only  a  caricature ;  only  what  depraved  men  have  done  to 
disfigure  nature ;  and,  at  the  same  time  puts  forth  such  perversions 
as  these,  as  most  refreshing  improvements.  Would  he  prefer  the 
crab  tree  to  a  Borsdorfer  apple,  as  he  does  the  ignorant  savage  man 
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to  one  of  enlightened  mind  ?  The  child  would  become,  according  to 
him,  under  the  usual  education,  a  caricature ;  it  is  the  mother's  duty 
to  prevent  this  as  far  as  possible.  Education  is  her  business  much 
more  than  that  of  the  father.  In  this  Rousseau  is  a  forerunner  of 
Pestalozzi. 

2.     Tkrte  Teaekert.    Education  of  Men  and  of  Citixent, 

We  come  weak  into  the  world,  and  need  strength ;  bare  of  every  thing,  and 
need  aasistanoe.  All  which  we  have  not  at  our  birth,  and  have  when  we  grow 
up,  we  acquire  by  education.  This  education  we  receive  either  from  nature,  from  | 
man,  or  from  things.  The  inner  development  of  oar  powers  and  organs  is  the  ^ 
education  of  nature ;  the  use  which  we  are  taught  to  make  of  this  development, 
is  education  by  man ;  and  what  we  learn  by  our  own  experience  of  the  circum- 
stances which  have  an  influence  upon  us,  the  education  by  things. 

We  have  no  power  over  education  by  nature ;  and,  therefore,  we  must  shape 
both  the  other  kinds  of  education  by  it.  It  is  said :  nature  is  nothing  but  habit. 
This  is  true  so  far  as  habit  corresponds  with  nature,  and  is  not  forcibly  and  nnnat- 
orally  constrained. 

Bom  with  perceptions,  wo  seek  or  flee  from  things  which  are  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable to  us ;  which  seem  to  promote  or  hinder  our  happiness  and  oar  im- 
provement. Such  desires  and  aversions,  so  iar  as  they  do  not  suflTer  variations 
through  the  actions  or  the  opinions  of  others,  are  what  we  call  nature.  Every 
thing  in  education  most  be  so  related  to  these,  that  all  three  of  the  modes  of  edu- 
cation may  constitute  a  harmonious  whole.  But  naturo  and  the  conditions  of  citi- 
zenship are  at  variance  in  many  ways ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  determine  whether 
we  will  educbte  a  man  or  a  citizen.  Every  partial  society,  as  of  one  nation,  &o., 
estranges  from  universal  human  society.  Yet  it  is  necessary,  before  all  things,  to 
deal  rightly  with  those  tc^ether  with  whom  we  live.  Trust  no  cosmopolitan,  who 
k>ves  the  Tartars,  in  order  to  be  excused  from  the  duty  of  loving  his  neighbors. 

The  natural  man  is  complete  within  himself;  his  is  the  numerical  unity;  an 
absolute  whole,  which  has  relations  only  with  itself,  or  with  its  like.  The  man 
of  society  is  only  a  fraction,  which  depends  upon  its  denominator,  and  whose 
value  is  determined  by  its  relations  to  the  whole ;  to  the  social  body.  Those 
modes  of  education  are  best  for  society,  which  are  most  efliicient  in  perverting 
men  from  nature ;  in  robbing  him  of  his  absolute  existence,  in  giving  him  the 
relative  one,  such  that  after  it  he  will  feel  and  act  only  as  a  member  of  a  society. 

This  opposition  between  education  for  a  citizen  and  for  a  man,  corresponds  with 
the  opposition  between  public  education  t(^ether,  and  private  education  in  the 
femily.  The  former  existed  in  Sparta ;  but  exists  no  longer,  for  there  is  no 
longer  any  fatherland,  or  any  citizens.  ,  * 

Thus,  there  remains  for  us  only  private  education,  or  that  of  natnre.  But 
what  wonld  the  man  educated  only  for  himself  become  aiterward,  among  others  ? 
To  know  this,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  completely  educated  man :  and  also  the 
natural  roan.    This  book  is  intended  to  assist  in  gaining  such  knowledge. 

What  now  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  edncate  the  natural  man  7  Much,  no 
doaht ;  chiefly  in  order  to  hinder  any  thing  from  being  done. 

The  child  should  be  educated  for  the  common  human  vocation,  not  for  any 
apecial  situation ;  he  must  merely  live,  in  good  or  evil,  as  life  should  bring 
them ;  and  should  learn  more  by  experience  than  by  teaching.  Considering  the 
instability  of  human  affiiirs,  and  the  restless,  rebellioos  spirit  of  the  present  centu- 
ry, which  is  overturning  every  thing,  no  more  unnatural  method  of  education 
could  be  devised  than  tl^t  which  deals  with  a  child  as  if  he  was  never  to  leave 
home,  or  the  companionship  of  his  own  friends.  As  soon  as  the  unhappy  pupil 
has  gone  a  step  away,  he  is  lost. 

Nothing  is  thought  of  but  the  support  of  a  child ;  yet  he  must  sometime  die. 
Less  care  is  taken  to  preserve  him  from  death,  than  to  contrive  how  he  may  live. 
But  life  is  not  merely  breathing,  but  acting  ;  the  exertion  of  the  organs,  senses, 
fiumlties,  all  which  gives  us  the  feeling  of  our  existence. 

Thus  far  the  introduction ;  partly  in  agreement  with  the  preface. 
No.  U.— [Vol.  V.,  No.  2.]-  30 
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The  more  ihey  are  oonsidered,  the  more  misty  and  indiafinite  do  many 
of  Rousseau's  ideits  here  appear ;  and  especially  the  idea  of  nature. 
She  must  instruct  men,  since  she  develops  their  powers  and  limhs ; 
and  again,  she  is  an  instinctive ;  a  more  or  less  rational  sympathy 
and  antipathy. 

What  is  the  use  of  the  expression,  ^  Education  of  nature  f "  When 
a  seed  is  buried  in  the  earth,  and  the  plant  develops  itself  and  grows 
up,  nobody  calls  this  ^  nature's  art  of  gardening."  Art^  on  the  con- 
trary, is  universally  set  in  opposition  to  nature ;  and  education  is  an 
art. 

No  one,  who  finds  the  basis  of  a  well-ordered  national  life  in  a  well- 
ordered  domestic  life,  based  upon  family  love,  would  set  domestic  in- 
struction in  violent  opposition  to  that  of  the  citizen ;  he  would  much 
rather  consider  it  the  only  one  from  which  good  citizens  can  come ; 
not  citizens  who  see  and  criticise,  in  their  kings  and  princes,  mere 
employed  agents,  but  who  honor  them  as  a  power  set  over  them  by  • 
God.  But  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Rousseau,  a  contemporary  of 
the  wicked  Regent,  and  of  Louis  XV.,  should  speak  thus,  in  pre* 
sdenoe  of  the  coming  revolution,  which  dissolved  all  sacred  ties  ? 

3.    NeiO'born  Children.    Mother$^  Nurtet, 

Nuraes  shape  the  outside  of  the  heads  of  children,  and  philoeophen  the  inside ; 
in  this  respeot  the  Caribsare  more  skillfal  than  we.    - 

The  swaddling  of  children  is  a  most  unnatural  martyrdom ;  it  hinders  all  the  * 
necessary  movements  of  the  limbs  and  of  the  blood.    It  is  an  invention  of  serr- 
ants  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

Mothers  no  longer  nurse  their  children.    Nurses  share  the  children's  love  with  \ 
the  mothers,  while  they  follow  their  pleasures.    Here  is  the  chief  caose  of  tho  l 
dissolution  <k  all  fieunily  relations,  of  all  mutual  love  among  members  of  a  fiunily ; 
each  one  is  thinking  only  of  himself,  and  pursuing  his  own  pleasure.    And  the 
influence  of  family  hfe  is  the  best  antidote  to  bad  morals. 
4  Of  quite  opposite  character  is  the  effeminate  spoiling  of  children  by  mothen. 
Nature  does  not  treat  children  so ;  by  teething  and  various  other  ways  she  causes 
them  many  paiAs,  for  the  sake  of  hardening  them.    Why  do  they  not  imitate  na- 
ture in  this  7    Especially  are  young  children  managed  worst     Either  we  do 
every  thing  they  want,  or  require  from  them  every  thing  we  want ;  we  are  sub* 
jected  to  &eir  whims,  or  they  to  ours.    Tlius  the  child  commands  before  it  can 
speak,  or  obeys  before  it  can  act ;  a  child  is  trained  into  a  being  after  our  im- 
agination, not  into  a  natural  man.    If  its  peculiarities  are  to  be  preserved,  the 
maintenance  of  them  must  be  cared  for  from  the  moment  of  its  biith  until  it 
grows  up  to  bo  a  man. 

These  remarks  of  Rousseau  upon  the  duties  of  mothers,  which 
are  in  agreement  with  Comenius,  had  a  very  good  influence. 

4.    Father. 

As  the  mother  is  the  proper  nurse  of  the  child,  the  father  is  its  proper  teacher.  ^ 
The  custom  is,  for  him,  not  to  have  the  necessary  time ;  and  thus  children  are  t 
placed  in  boarding-schools,  seminaries,  &c.,  where  they  are  deprived  of  all  love ;  ' 
and  the  scattered  members  of  one  family  scarcely  know  each  other.     A  heavy 
curse  lies  upon  those  who  neglect  their  paternal  duties. 

Rousseau  was  thiDking  here  of  his  own  sins.  How  forcibly  does 
he  speak  of  the  dissolution  of  family  ties ! 
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5.     The  Tutor,     The  Pupil. 

The  father  who  is  otherwise  occupied,  must  find  a  tutor.  This  tutor  must  be 
well  educated  and  young ;  and,  above  all,  he  should  not  be  employed  for  money  *, 
should  be  no  hireling.*  He  must  put  himself  into  close  relations  with  the  pupil ; 
must  be  his  play-fellow ;  must  remain  with  him  fh>m  his  birth  to  somewhere  about 
his  twenty-fifth  year ;  must  be  his  teacher  and  educator. 

This  pupil,  Emile,  is  supposed  not  to  have  a  particularly  remarkable  mind,  but 
to  be  of  good  birth,  rich,  and  an  orphan.  If  his  parents  were  alive,  he  should 
respect  them,  but  should  obey  his  tutor  only.  Tutor  and  pupil  should  look  upon 
their  relation  with  each  other  as  indissoluble,  in  order  that  they  may  not  become 
estranged  from  each  other. 

This  pupil  is  supposed,  also,  to  come  from  some  country  in  the  temperate  zone, 
France  for  instance ;  and  must  be  healthy.  He  (Rousseau,)  could  not  be  a  wait- 
er upon  sick  people,  while  tutor ;  he  could  not  educate  any  child  who  should  be 
a  burden  to  himself  or  to  others.  The  body  must  havQ  power  to  obey  the  soul ; 
the  weaker  it  is,  so  much  the  more  will  it  be  faulty ;  and  the  stronger,  so  much 
the  better  will  it  obey. 

Medicine  makes  us  mean ;  if  it  cures  the  body,  it  destroys  the  courage.  Mod- 
eration and  bodily  labor  should  supply  the  place  of  medicine.  Doctors  with 
their  redpes,  philosophers  with  their  precepts,  priests  with  their  admonitions, 
nuike  the  heart  faint ;  they  are  the  cause  why  men  forget  death.  By  nature, 
man  suffers  patiently,  and  dies  in  peace. 

Eousseau  indicates  clearly  that  such  a  tutor  as  he  requires  is  not 
to  be  found,  but  if  he  was  supposing  such  a  one,  why  not  rather  a 
rich  father  like  Pascal's,  to  devote  all  his  time  and  powers  to  the  edu- 
cation of  his  son  ?  There  would  then  have  been  no  need  of  the 
chilling  idea  that  Emile  was  to  honor  his  parents,  but  to  obey  hk 
tutor.  The  natural  mutual  love  of  father  and  child  would  have  been 
a  living  motive  of  the  whole  course  of  instruction.  But  of  such  love 
nothing  would  be  said  by  a  man  who  sent  his  own  children  to  the 
foundling  hospital ;  or,  if  it  is  mentioned,  it  is  never  the  heartfelt 
basis  of  his  art  of  education. 

Emile,  it  is  clear  from  this  description,  is,  by  no  means,  an  abso- 
lute, natural  man,  the  personifidation  of  a  child.  His  native  country, 
climate,  property,  health,  are  all  determined  in  advance. 

The  body  is  very  well  characterized,  as  the  servant  of  the  soul,  but 
health  is  valued  too  highly,  after  the  rude  and  Spartan  manner. 
Eousseau  would  have  thought  the  new-bom  juggler,  who  called  him- 
self the  northern  Hercules,  well  worthy  of  his  instruction ;  not  the 
new-born,  weakly,  seven  months'  child,  the  intellectual  Hercules,  Kep- 
ler. With  characteristic  exaggeration,  Rousseau  entirely  rejects 
medicine,  instead  of  giving  some  positive  idea  of  it. 

Had  Rousseau  seen  a  natural  man  die  in  peace,  or  did  he  feign 
this  peao#  alter  the  analogy  of  dying  beasts  ?f 

6.    Firet  Instruction  under  the  Tutor, 
If  the  mother  does  not  nurse  her  child  herself,  the  tutor  must  select  a  nune, 

*  RousMsn  declares  himself  unfit  to  be  a  tutor ;  and,  in  writing  upon  pedagogy,  he  de- 
scribes, In  his  tutor,  himself. 

t  In  the  second  book  of  Emile  it  is  said  that  sayages,  like  beasts,  struggle  little  at  death, 
and  suffer  ii  almost  without  complaints. 
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go  with  her  aod  the  child  into  the  ooantry,  and  not  remain  in  the  city,  which  is 
unhealthy,  by  reason  of  the  closely  packed  crowd  of  men.*  Baths,  and  crawlliig 
about,  are  very  good  for  children.  We  come  into  the  world  entirely  ignoraiity 
and  with  an  incapable  body,  but  with  the  capacity  to  learn. 

The  education  of  a  child  begins  with  its  birth  ;  and  who  can  determine  the 
limit  to  which  it  is  possible  for  man  to  attain  ?  By  mere  experience,  without  any 
instruction,  a  man  will  learn  an  incredible  quantity  in  the  first  year  of  his  life. 
If  all  human  knowledge  were  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  common  to  all 
men,  and  the  second  peculiar  to  the  learned,  the  latter  would  be  very  simple  in 
comparison  with  the  former ;  the  former  is,  however,  overlooked,  because  it  is 
learned  early,  without  knowing  it,  before  we  come  to  our  understanding. 

No  habits  should  be  taught  to  children,  no  regular  hours  for  sleeping,  eating, 
&o.  lie  should  be  accustomed  only  to  have  no  habits  ;  should  be  triuncd  to  in- 
dependence. And  he  should  be  suffered  to  acquire  no  fear  of  ill-looking  animals, 
masks,  reports  of  weapons,  &c.  Perception  by  the  senses  afl^rds  the  first  mate- 
rials for  childish  knowledge ;  it  is  therefore  important,  that  the  impressions  should  be 
caused  to  occur  to  him  in  a  suitable  order.  Especially  lie  should  be  mnde  to 
compare  the  impressions  of  sight  with  those  of  feeling.  By  moving  they  learn  to 
recognize  distances,  so  that  tliey  grasp  no  longer  after  distant  things. 

Rousseau's  advice,  to  arrange  methodically  the  first  impressious 
upon  the  mind  of  the  child,  even  before  he  can  speak,  has  been  fol- 
lowed repeatedly,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  by  Basedow,  Wolke,  and 
even  Pestalozzi ! 

Children  speak,  at  first,  in  the  universal  natural  language,  which  is  not,  it  is 
true,  articulate,  but  is  extended,  and  intelligible:  Nurses  understand  betl<'r  than 
we  do,  and  converse  in  this  language  with  children  ;  any  words  which  they  use 
in  it  are  insignificant;  their  accent  only  being  to  be  considered.  These  are  as- 
sisted  by  the  gestures  and  quick  and  varying  pantomime  of  the  children.  Cry- 
ing is  their  expression  of  hunger,  heat,  cold,  &c.  Their  elders  try  to  check  and 
soothe  this  crying,  but  often  misunderstand  it,  and  try  to  silence  them  by  coaxing 
or  blows. 

Children's  first  tears  are  requests  j  if  attention  is  paid  to  them,  they  very 
soon  begin  to  command.  They  begin  with  helping  themselves,  and  with  making 
others  wait  upon  them. 

All  the  bad  conduct  of  children  comes  from  weakness ;  make  them  strong  and 
they  will  be  good.    He  who  can  tvse  all  his  faculties  will  not  do  ill. 

Before  we  attain  to  understanding,  there  is  no  morality  in  our  actions  ;  "  al- 
though expressions  of  it  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  sense  which  children  show  of 
what  others  do  to  them." 

The  destructive  tendencies  of  children  do  not  come  from  w^ickedness,  but  from 
an  evident  desire  for  activity.  Their  weakness  prevents  the  greater  evils  which 
they  might  do.  They  very  soon  seek  to  n.ake  instruments  of  their  elders ;  to 
make  these  repair  the  harm  which  their  weakness  has  caused.  Thus  they  be- 
come vile  tyrants,  and  there  is  develojjed  in  them  ambition,  which  they  had  not 
originally,  but  which  they  retain  all  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

These  strange  and  false  assertions, — and  we  shall  find  many  more 
such, — ^are  meant  to  delineate  the  inborn  innocence  of  children. 
Rousseau  meant  that  it  should  follow,  that  all  e\41  comes  into  men 
from  without.  And  evil,  whose  source  is  untraceable,  is  not  bad  ;  is 
not  sour,  but  sweet.  How  opposed  is  Augustine  to  Rousseau  f  "  Can 
there  be,"  asks  the  former,  "  any  good  in  a  child,  when  he  cries  for 
what  could  only  hurt  him  if  he  got  it  ?  When  he  gets  into  a  violent 
rage  at  grown-up  people  who  are  not  under  his  authority,  and  even 

"  '*  Man*a  breath  is  fatal  to  hia  like.    This  is  true,  both  figuratively  and  literally.    Cities  are 
the  charnel  bouse  of  the  human  race." 
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at  his  own  parents ;  when  he  tries  to  injure,  by  blows,  those  wiser 
than  he,  if  they  do  not  obey  him  at  the  moment  ?  it  is  the  weakness 
of  the  limbs  of  infants,  not  their  minds,  that  is  innocent." 

Children,  (to  return  to  Rousseau,)  must  be  helped  where  it  is  necessary,  but 
tbeir  faults  are  not  to  be  attended  to,  and  they  must  be  left  to  help  themselves  as 
much  as  possible. 

The  ueedless  crying  of  children  will  be  best  quieted  by  paying  no  attention  to 
it ;  for  even  a  child  does  not  willingly  exert  himself  for  nothing.  Crying  can  bo 
stopped  by  turning  the  child's  attention  to  some  striking  object,  without  letting 
him  see  that  that  is  what  is  meant. 

Children  should  be  weaned  when  the  teeth  come. 

Expensive  playthings  are  superfluous ;  cheap  and  simple  ones  are  sufficient. 

Children  hear  talking  before  they  understand  it  or  can  speak  themselves. 
Nurses  may  sing  to  them,  but  should  not  be  continually  talking  before  them  what 
they  do  not  understand.  Some  easy  words  should  be  repeatedly  spoken  before 
them ;  words  which  mean  things,  and  the  things  should  be  shown  at  the  same 
time.  The  unfortunately  easy  habit  of  being  satisfied  with  words  which  we  do 
not  understand,  begins  earlier  than  we  think  ;  before  school  age.  The  vocabula- 
ry of  children  should  be  as  simple  as  possible ;  they  should  have  no  more  words 
than  ideas.  Children  have  their  own  grammar.  Their  syntax  has  rules  more 
general  than  ours ;  and  follows  remarkably  certain  analogies,  which  are  not,  how- 
ever, always  recognized  by  them.  Thus,  e.g.^si  child  says,  trat-je-t-y  ?  after 
the  analogy  of  vae-y.  Errors  of  children's  language  should  not  be  pedantically 
corrected ;  they  will  disappear  of  themselves  with  time ;  only  always  speak  cor- 
rectly before  them. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  take  so  much  pains  to  make  children  speak  so  early ; 
for  by  tbese  very  means  they  get  a  knowledge  of  language  more  slowly  and 
confusedly. 

The  children  of  laborers  speak  more  distinctly  than  the  distorted  children  of 
the  rich.  The  recitations  in  the  schools  improve  the  delivery  so  litUe  that  the 
boys  are  in  the  habit  of  making  use  of  learning  by  rote,  and  gabbling  over  what 
is  to  be  recited ;  and  in  the  recitation  they  hesitate  and  stammer,  whenever  their 
memories  fail. 

Children  who  are  made  to  speak  too  soon,  have  not  time  enough  to  become 
acquainted  with  what  they  are  made  to  talk  about,  and  acquire  wrong  impressions 
of  it.  A  child  ought  not  to  speak  any  further  than  he  can  think.  A  great  fault 
is  an  aocentless,  expressionless,  feelingless,  way  of  speaking.  The  expression  is 
truer  than  the  words ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  well-bred  people  are 
■o  much  afraid  of  the  former,  and  why  they  speak,  all  of  them,  in  the  same  tone ; 
or  they  fall  into  a  ridiculous,  affected,  modish  accent,  such  as  is  so  disagreeable  in 
a  Frenchman. 

Many  of  these  views  of  Rousseau  upon  the  instruction  of  the  ear- 
liest childhood  have  deservedly  found  approval,  although  here  and 
there  approaching  to  extravagance,  especially  in  this;  that  he  would 
have  French  and  German  children,  <fec.,  managed  like  young  savages, 
while  the  whole  course  of  their  life  is  still  unvariedly  French.  Young 
princes  are  to  go  barefoot.  In  requiring  that  children  should  talk  no 
further  than  they  can  think,  Rousseau  coincides  with  Comenius. 

Second  Book.    Emilb's  Childhood  to  bis  Twelfth  Tear. 

7.     Unnecessary  Sympathy,     Unneceeeary  Teaching,    Sacrificea  of  the  Free- 

ent  to  the  Future, 

A  new  period  of  life  begins  with  speech,  which  replaces  much  crying. 
Unnecessary  sympathy  should  not  be  shown  for  the  griefs  of  children ;  they 
should  learn  to  bear  them. 
They  should  be  taught  nothing  which  they  will  learn  themselves ;  walking,  for 
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instaooe.    Leading  strings  and  other  such  helps  are  useless ;  let  them  fall  and 
get  up  again,  on  some  soft  meadow,  a  hundred  times.    With  the  powers  of  chil- 
dren there  grows  up  in  them  the  capacity  for  managing  those  powers ;  and,  by 
this  means,  the  self-oonscious,  individual  being.    Life  becomes  a  unity  b}'  memo- 
ry ;  and  thenceforward  children  must  be  treated  as  moral  beings.     Ignorant 
teachers  make  the  children  miserable,  by  not  regarding  the  present  time  ^  child- 
hood, and  by  only  considering  the  child's  future ;  to  which  perhaps  he  may  oever 
attain.     Childhood,  it  is  said,  is  the  time  when  evil  tendencies  can  most  easily  be 
remedied.    Is  your  knowledge  then  certain,  that  this  fine  teaching  of  yours  will, 
in  future,  insure  the  happiness  of  the  child  ;    And  what  is  happiness  7     He  is 
happiest  who  suffers  least ;  and  he  unhappiest  who  enjoys  least  pleasure.     Do 
not  the  evil  tendencies  come  rather  from  your  mistaken  pains,  than  from  nature  7 
Let  the  child  be  only  a  child. 

Rousseau  is  right  in  opposing  the  useless  teaching  of  what  the 
child  will  learn  of  himself;  such  teaching  as  is  found  in  too  many 
of  our  elementary  schools.  Bis  rejection  of  the  belief  that  punish- 
ment operates  against  evil  in  children,  follows  from  his  disbelief  in 
original  sin. 

8.     Dependence  of  Children   instead  of  Obedience. 

He  who  is  truly  free  wishes  only  for  what  is  attainable:  and  thus  does  only 
what  pleases  him.     This  principle  should  be  applied  to  children. 

The  child  should  feel  his  weakness,  but  should  not  suffer  under  it ;  he  must  be 
dependent,  but  obedient ;  he  must  ask,  but  not  command.  He  enjoys  an  incom- 
plete freedom. 

There  is  a  dependence  upon  things,  based  in  nature ;  and  a  dependence  upon 
man,  based  in  the  social  stjite.  The  former  has  nothing  to  do  with  morals,  and 
therefore  does  not  interfere  with  freedom  ;  the  other  is  a  source  of  vice.  The 
child  should  be  kept  in  a  material  dependence  only ;  physical  hindrances,  that  is, 
such  punishments  as  have  their  origin  in  his  own  actions,  should  be  opposed  to 
his  assumptions.    Experience  and  weakness  must  be  his  laws. 

In  what  nature  requires  for  the  development  of  the  body,  the  utmost  possible 
freedom  should  be  permitted  to  children,  as  in  running,  jumping,  4^c.  But  if 
they  demand  any  thing  which  must  be  done  for  them  by  others,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  distinguish  whether  it  is  a  real  necessity,  or  a  whim,  which 
occasions  their  demand. 

No  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  perverse  crying  of  children ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  should  be  taught  not  to  issue  commands  in  courtly  forms  of 
speech.  The  "  If  you  please,"  of  the  children  of  the  rich,  means  only  "  I  please ;" 
and  "  I  beg,"  only  "  I  command."  It  is  better  that  the  child  should  say,  without 
circumlocution,  *'  Do  this." 

If  every  thing  is  given  to  the  child  which  he  demands,  his  requirements  will  have 
no  limit  ■,  only  God  himself  could  satisfy  them.  By  such  graDting,  also,  children's 
covetousness  and  love  of  power  are  cultivated  ;  and  they  will  be  made  very  miser- 
able when,  as  roust  sooner  or  later  be  the  case,  they  receive  refusals. 

Capricious  tyrannizing  over  their  elders  is  as  little  suitable  for  children  as  giving 
commands.  Your  child  should  not  have  any  thing  merely  because  he  asks  for  it, 
but  only  because  it  is  necessary  for  him ;  he  must  do  nothing  from  obedience,  but 
only  from  necetsity;  the  words  "obey"  and  "command"  should  be  stricken  out 
from  his  dictionary  ;  and  still  more  the  words  "  obligation"  and  "  duty  ;"  but  the 
w^ords  "  power,"  and  "  necessity,"  and  "  weakness,"  and  "  force,"  must  be  the 
principal  ones  in  his  vocabulary.  Until  the  child  comes  to  his  understanding  he 
can  understand  nothing  of  moral  existence  or  social  relations  *,  and  for  this  res- 
son  words  which  refer  to  them  should  be  avoided,  and  the  child  should  be  re- 
stricted entirely  to  the  physical  world. 

Rousseau's  vocabulary  wants  the  most  important  word  of  all,  love, — 
thankful  love  ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  place  of  obedience,  which  is  in 
essence  the  same  with  love,  must  be  but  a  hard,  heartless,  material 
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necessHy.  How  different  is  the  theory  of  Pestalozzi  I  Rousseau^s 
observation  is  an  acute  one,  that  children  pervert  the  forms  of  request 
into  commands ;  his  warning  is  very  jost,  against  the  unlimited  ^v- 
ing  to  them  of  every  thing  they  desire. 

9.    Reaaoning  with  Children, 

Looke'8  maxim  is  now  miiversany  followed ;  that  children  ahould  be  reasened 
wilih.  But  the  resalta  do  not  epeak  in  favor  of  the  practioe ;  no  children  are  sil- 
lier than  those  who  have  been  much  reasoned  with.  Of  all  the  faculties,  the 
understanding  is  developed  the  latest ;  and  yet  it  is  overstrained  to  make  it  help 
in  developing  the  others.  This  is 'beginning  at  the  end.  If  children  understood 
reasoning,  they  would  need  no  education ;  me  scafcmg  to  them,  from  an  early  pe- 
riod, what  they  do  not  understand,  accustoms  them  to  be  satisfied  with  mere 
words,  to  criticise  every  thing  which  is  said  to  them,  to  think  themselves  as  wise 
as  thehr  teachers,  to  be  disputatious  and  perverse,  and  to  do  what  they  are  sup- 
posed to  do  from  reasonable  considerations,  only  from  oovetousness  or  fear  or  van- 
ity, which  are  the  motives  which  are  of  necessity  added  to  those  of  reason. 

Let  children  be  children.  If  we  choose  to  reverse  the  order  of  things,  we  shall 
get  premature  and  flavorless  fruits,  which  soon  decay ;  we  shall  have  young  doc- 
tors and  old  children.  We  might  as  well  expect  children  to  be  five  feet  high,  as 
to  have  judgment  in  their  tenth  year. 

In  trying  to  convince  children  of  the  duty  of  obedience,  force  and  threats  are 
used,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  flattery  and  promises.  ^Thns  they  pretend  to  be  oon- 
yinced  by  reason,  when  they  are  baited  by  self-'interest,  or  driven  by  force.  Yon 
think  you  have  convinced  them,  when  you  have  only  wearied  or  frightened  them. 
Thus  you  accustom  them  to  conceal  their  real  motives  behind  pretended  ones, 
and  to  make  sport  of  yon.  Witli  children  exhibit  strength,  and  not  authority, 
which  is  a  motive  for  men.  Give  to  them  willingly,  and  refuse  them  unwil- 
lingly ;  but  let  what  you  refuse  be  irrevocably  refused,  and  let  no  importunity  in- 
duce you  to  withdraw  your  **  No."  Here  there  is  no  medium  ;  eitlier  you  must 
require  absolutely  nothing  from  the  child,  or  you  must  force  him,  without  cere- 
mony, to  the  most  implicit  obedience.  The  very  worst  education  is  that  in  which 
you  leave  the  child  in  uncertainty  between  your  will  and  his  own,  and  dispute 
with  him  without  end  which  of  yoo  shall  be  master.  A  hundred  times  better  Is 
it  that  the  child  should  be  master,  once  for  all. 

Exceedingly  important  truth. 

10.    Against  Jetuitieal  Means  of  Educaiion. 

Ever  since  children  have  been  instructed,  no  other  means  have  been  invented 
of  managing  them,  but  emulation,  energy,  jealousy,  oovetousness,  and  debased 
fear ;  those  easily  excited,  most  dangerous  and  soul-destroying  passions.  At  eve- 
ry injudicious  lesson,  yon  plant  a  vioe  deep  within  the  heart.  Foolish  teachers 
think  they  have  done  wonders,  when  they  have  made  the  children  bad,  in  order 
to  communicate  to  them  the  idea  of  goodness.  Then  they  say  gravely,  ^'  Such  is 
human  nature.^'    Such  is  your  discipline,  rather. 

The  continual  presence  of  your  tutors  constrains  children  ;  when  their  backs 
are  turned  they  make  up  for  it  by  playing  roguish  tricks. 

Verv  true. 

11.    Against  Original  Sin, 

There  is  no  original  depravity  in  the  human  heart :  there  is  not  one  single  vice 
in  the  heart,  of  which  it  can  not  be  told  how,  and  by  what  road,  it  came  in 
thither.    The  only  inborn  passion  is  self-love,  which  is,  by  nature,  good. 

The  child  can  do  many  bad  things  without  being  bad ;  that  is,  wi&out  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  harm.  If  he  should  once  have  such  a  purpose,  he  would  be  al- 
most hopelessly  bad.* 

12.     Negative  Instruction  to  the    Twelfth  Year. 
The  usnal  education  of  children  is  such  as  if  children  leaped,  at  one  bound, 

*  On  this  point  I  refer  to  the  introduction. 
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from  the  iDother's  breast  to  the  age  of  reaaon.  An  entirely  opposite  method  ■ 
the  necefleary  one  ^  an  entirely  negative  one ;  which  does  not  teach  virtae  and 
troth,  but  seeks  to  preserve  the  heart  from  vices,  and  the  underBtanding  from 
error.  If  you  can  bring  yoor  papil  to  his  twelfth  year  healthy  and  strong,  even 
if  he  could  not  distinguish  his  right  hand  from  his  left,  the  eyes  of  his  under- 
standing would  open  to  your  first  lesson  in  reason ;  for  he  would  have  no  preju- 
dices, l^bits,  or  any  thing  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  efficacy  of  your  efifbrts.  Ho 
would  soon  become,  under  your  hands,  the  wisest  cX  men ;  and  although  you 
began  with  doing  nothing,  you  would  have  accomplished  a  wonder  of  educa- 
tion. 

Do  the  opposite  of  what  is  usual  and  you  will  almost  always  do  right. 

From  the  effort  to  make  the  child  not  a  child,  but  a  doctor,  come  the  multiplied 
&uit-findingB,  flatteries,  threats,  and  reasonings  of  fathers  and  teachers.  Be  rea- 
sonable enough  not  to  reason  with  your  pupil.  Make  him  practice  his  body,  his 
limbs,  his  senses*  his  faculties ;  but  keep  his  soul  as  inactive  as  possible  ;  let  the 
character  of  childhood  ripen  in  the  child.  By  such  delay  you  gain  time  to  learn 
the  gradually  developing  character  of  your  pupil,  before  you  undertake  to  guide 
it,  and  make  precipitate  mistakes. 

Rousseau  rightly  opposes  the  unwise  endeavor  to  ^ve  a  child  the 
wisdom  of  an  adult,  as  early  as  possible;  in  preferring  rather  to 
teach  nothing,  than  to  use  such  inappropriate  means.  There  is, 
however,  a  positive  course  of  discipline  of  which  Rousseau,  as  we 
shall  see,  knows  nothing,  and  refuses  to  know  any  thing. 

13.     Education  in  the  Country. 

It  is  difficult,  almost  impossible,  entirely  to  protoct  the  child  against  bad  influ- 
ences ;  but  best  in  the  country.  The  teacher  must  here  endeavor  to  gain  the 
love  of  the  neighborhood,  and  thus  to  secure  its  favorable  influences  upon  his 
pupil. 

14.    Judicial  Instruction. 

It  is  unnatural  to  speak  to  children  of  their  duties,  and  not  of  their  rights ; 
since  the  first  idea  of  right  comes  to  children,  not  from  what  they  are  bound  to 
do,  but  from  what  others  are  bound  to  do  for  them. 

The  idea  of  property  is  fir^t  communicated  to  children  by  some  means  more 
effectual  than  mere  explanations. 

Nothing  is  said  about  love. 

15.     Moral  and  Religious  Education. 

The  teacher  is  to  blame  for  all  the  lies  of  children.  Why  does  he  make  ao 
many  promises,  and  make  so  many  inquiries,  when  any  thing  has  happened  7 

If  children  are  to  be  made  pious,  they  are  taken  to  church,  where  they  get 
tired.  By  making  them  say  over  interminable  prayers,  they  ai'e  made  to  long  for 
the  happiness  of  not  being  obliged  to  pray  to  God  any  more.  To  teach  them  be- 
nevolence, they  are  made  to  give  alms ;  as  if  their  teachers  were  ashamed  to 
give  them  themselves.  It  is  not  the  child,  but  the  teacher,  who  should  give. 
And  what  is  the  child  made  to  give  ?  Money  ;  which  has  no  value  to  him  ;  or 
something  which  is  always  made  up  to  him  again.  Lockers  advice  is,  so  to  ar- 
range matters  that  the  children  shall  observe,  for  themselves,  that  those  who 
give  freely  fare  the  best.  That  is  to  educate,  apparently  to  generosity,  but  in 
reality  to  avarice. 

The  only  moral  instruction  proper  for  children  is,  to  do  nothing  bad.  To  this 
end  they  must  be  isolated  as  much  as  possible,  since,  in  the  social  state,  the  good 
of  one  is,  by  necessity,  the  evil  of  another. 

Children  can  not  possibly  become  perverse,  mean,  false,  and  greedy,  unleas 
others  have  sown  the  seeds  of  these  vices  in  their  hearts. 

What  a  frightful  load  of  sins  against  children  does  Rousseau  pile 
upon  the  souls  of  all  parents  and  teachers  merely  to  carry  out  his 
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mistaken  doctrine  of  the  non-existence  of  original  sin !  After  his 
sophistical  fashion,  he  gives  his  assertion  the  appearance  of  truth,  by 
assuming  that  the  teacher  proceeds  entirely  wrongly,  or  in  a  most 
vexatious  manner. 

16.     Forming  Opinions  (tbout  Children. 

Real  weakness  of  intellect  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  that  apparent  weak- 
ness which  indicates  a  powerful  mind.  The  reuUy  stupid  child  is  unfit  for  any 
thing  -y  the  apparently  so,  seems  to  be.  Accordingly,  do  not  form  opinions  about 
children  too  easily ;  let  nature  operate  a  long  time  before  you  venture  to  step  into 
her  place.  The  facility  with  which  children  learn  is  only  apparent ;  they  only  re- 
tain words  which  they  do  not  understand. 

Very  true. 

17.     Conceptions.     Ideas. 

Conceptions  are  only  the  absolute  pictures  of  natural  objects ;  ideas  are  notions 
of  such  objects,  determined  by  their  relations.  A  conception  may  be  entirely 
alone  in  the  mind  ;  but  every  idea  supposes  other  ideas.  By  conceiving,  we  see; 
by  ideas,  we  compare.  For  mental  impressions,  we  only  hold  ourselves  passive ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  our  ideas  spring  from  the  active  originating  principle. 
Before  the  child  arvives  at  his  understanding,  he  receives  only  impressions,  such 
88  sounds,  &c. ;  he  does  not  originate  ideas  in  himself,  and  retain  them.  He  is 
incapable  of  judgment,  and  has  no  real  memory. 

18.     Words.    Learning  Language. 
The  pedagogues  teach  children  words,  nothing  but  words,  and  no  real  knowl- 


What  has  been  said  I  do  not  believe ;  that  even  one  child,  such  as  are  called 
remarkable  children,  ever  actually  learned  two  languages,  before  his  twcldh  or  fif- 
teenth year.  For  each  language  has  its  own  peculiar  spirit,  and  the  tlioughts 
take  the  color  of  the  idiom. 

Until  the  child  comes  to  its  understanding,  it  has  only  its  mother  tongue.  In 
order  to  be  master  of  two  languages,  it  must  be  able  to  compare  ideas. 

But,  it  may  be  answered,  there  have  been  children  who  have  spoken  five  or  six 
languages.  But  how  did  they  speak  them  ?  the  German  child,  for  instance, 
speaks  German-French,  or  German-Italian  -,  bo  that,  although  its  words  were  not 
German,  its  language  was. 

The  old  languages  are  dead.  The  imitation  of  what  is  found  in  the  Latin 
classics,  is  called  speaking  Latin.  Boys  are  made  to  translate  French  into  Latin 
words,  and  afterward  to  patch  together  phrases  from  Cicero  and  verses  from  Vir- 
gil. Then  the  teachers  think  their  scholars  can  speak  Latin  ;  and  where  are  tho 
people  to  contradict  them  ? 

The  German  boy,  who  speaks  Latin,  usually  says  something  in 
German-Latin,  or  nothing,  in  Latin  verses  learned  by  rote. 

Comenius  had  already  zealously  opposed  the  teaching  of  mere 
words  without  any  real  basis ;  the  continual  employment  of  scholars 
in  the  world  of  conceptions,  the  world  of  language,  without  concern- 
ing themselves,  in  the  least,  with  the  original  things. 

19.     Geographical  Instruction. 

In  any  science,  a  knowledge  of  representations,  without  that  of  the  things  re- 
presented, is  of  no  value.  In  the  instruction  of  children,  however,  such  repre- 
sentations are  adhered  to.  Thus,  in  geography,  maps  are  shown,  and  the  names 
of  countries,  places,  &o.,  are  taught,  when,  for  the  child,  they  only  exist  on  the 
paper.  A  geographical  manual  began  with  the  questions,  "  What  is  the  world  ?" 
An  answer  once  given  was :  ^*  A  ball  of  pasteboard."  After  two  years  of  the 
usual  instruction  in  geography,  a  scholar  could  not,  by  the  rules  given,  find  his 
way  to  St  Denis  in  Paris ;  or  find  his  way  in  his  own  fiither's  garden,  with  a  plan. 
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And  these  are  the  docton  who  have  knowledge  enough  about  Pekin,  '^■pV«!^ 
Mexico,  and  all  the  countries  of  the  earth. 

20.    Inttruction  in  Hittory. 

Of  the  historical  matters  taught,  the  scholars  do  not  perceive  the  manner  aud 
connection.  When  Alexander  drank  the  medicine  of  his  physioian  who  was  ao> 
oused  of  treachery  to  hira,  a  boy  wondered  at  him,  because  he  could  swallow 
down  such  unpleasantly  tasting  stuff  at  one  draught  So  injudiciously  has  the 
matter  been  managed  by  the  learned. 

21.    Learning  by  RoU, 

Children  should  not  learn  by  rote ;  not  even  La  Fontaine^s  fd>lee,  winch,  in 
apite  of  their  apparent  simplicity,  no  children  understand,  or  if  they  do,  so  moeh 
the  worse. 

22.    Learning  to  Read, 

ReadiAg  is  the  great  misery  of  children.  Emile  must,  in  his  twel(&  year, 
scarcely  know  what  a  book  is.  How  many  artificial  methodB  have  been  invented 
lor  {aoilitating  learning  to  read !  The  most  important  means  to  this  end  is,  that 
the  teacher  awaken  an  interest  in  the  subject,  in  bis  scholars.  The  less  he  urges 
and  forces  his  pupils  toward  any  object,  the  more  ceruuD  will  he  be  to  attain  it ;  and, 
while  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  a  boy  can  read  before  his  fifteenth  year, 
he  may  perhaps  be  able  both  to  write  and  read,  as  early  as  his  tenth. 

The  aDxious  and  foolish  apprehensions  of  parents,  lest  their  children 

shall  not  learn  to  read  soon  enough,  seem  to  be  growing  in  onr  timas, 

every  year. 

23.    Education  for  the  Present, 

If  you  follow  rules  entirely  opposed  to  the  usual  ones,  if  you  take  pains  to  make 
your  pupil  always  collected  in  mind  and  attentive  to  what  concerns  him,  instead 
of  keeping  him  forever  busy  in  other  climates  and  other  times,  even  at  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  and  even  in  the  heavens,  you  will  find  him  afterward  fitted  to  under- 
stand,  to  retain  in  his  memory,  and  even  to  reason  ;  for  such  is  llie  course  of  na- 
ture. 

Is  this  life  in  the  present,  one  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 

Greeks,  or  after  that  of  the  Caribs  ? 

24.    Bodily  Training, 

Exereise  the  body  of  the  pupil  in  every  way.  It  is  a  pitiable  error  to  suppose 
that  this  will  interfere  with  that  of  the  mind.  Only  let  the  pupil  grow  up  without 
being  kept  in  leading-strings  and  tutored  at  every  step  ;  let  him  be  obliged  to  act 
and  advise  for  himself,  and  he  will  exercise  mind  and  body  at  the  same  time.  It 
IS  in  this  manner  that  free  savages  exercise  their  bodies  ;  and  not  servile  laborers. 
Let  the  pupil  combine  the  understanding  of  a  wise  man  with  the  strength  of  an 
athlete ! 

"  Free  savages,"  "  athletes," — words  worthy  of  consideration, 

25.     Rules  for  the  Conduct  of  the  Tutor, 

It  is  a  difficult  art  to  manage  the  pupil  without  constant  orders,  and  to  do  every 
thing  as  if  one  were  doing  nothing. 

A  child  usually  reads  the  mind  of  the  teacher  much  more  easily  than  does  the 
teacher  the  child's ;  so  that  the  child  usually  has  the  advantage  of  the  teacher 
here. 

Govern  so  that  the  child  shall  think  itself  free,  and  shall  not  be  stimulated  to 
search  for  your  weaknesses  and  watch  you. 

The  caprices  of  efaildren  are  mostly  the  result  of  a  mistaken  education;  of  their 
being  permitted  to  command  as  they  wish,  and  being  obeyed. 

Truths  which  Rousseau  seems  to  have  taken  from  his  own  experi- 
ence ;  for  he  was  a  tutor. 

26.     The  Body  a  Medium  for  Educating  the  Mind.    Hardening. 
What  the  human  receives  is  conveyed  through  the  senses ;  the  senses  are  the 
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of  the  inteneotiial ;  our  feet,  oar  bands,  oar  eyes,  first  teach  as  philosophy. 
For  this  reason  we  most  train  the  members  and  senses  as  the  insdroments  of  our 
intelleot,  and  for  this  reason  the  body  most  be  sound  and  strong.  Gymnastios 
gave  to  the  ancients  that  strength  of  body,  in  which  they  so  remarkably  excelled 
the  modems. 

Loose  clothing  should  be  given  children,  in  which  they  may  feel  fifee  and  at 
ease.  Even  in  winter  they  should  wear  summer  clothing ;  they  should  have  no 
covering  for  the  head,  and  should  drink  cold  water  even  when  they  are  hot. — 
They  should  not  deep  in  a  soft  bed.  It  is  mote  important  to  be  able  to  swim  than 
to  ride. 

Rousseau  praises  Locke's  method  of  hardening  children's  bodies, 
except  that  he  rejects  his  cautions  against  drinking  and  lying  on  the 
damp  ground,  when  the  child  is  hot  His  hatred  of  French  effemi- 
nacy, and  his  admiration  of  the  Carib  mode  of  hardening  the  body, 
make  him  push  every  thing  to  exaggeration. 

27.    Education  of  the  Senses.    Feeling. 

The  senses  develop  themselves  earliest  in  children ;  and  therefore  the  attention 
should  be  first  turned  toward  completing  that  development.  But  this  is  what 
most  persons  forget  or  neglect.  Train  not  only  the  active  powers  of  children,  but 
all  the  senses  which  regulate  those  powers.  Benefit  each  sense  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  prove  the  impression  made  upon  one  sense  by  that  upon  another.  Let 
the  pupil  measure,  count,  weigh,  and  compare.  The  blind  have  the  most  acute 
touch ;  seeing  ohildreu  could  cultivate  the  same  by  practice  and  plays  in  the  dark ; 
by  which  those  fears  which  the  activity  of  the  imagination  occasions  in  the  dark, 
.would  be  removed. 

The  tips  of  the  fingers  should  be  fine  skinned  and  susceptible ;  many  things 
can  be  known  more  clearly  and  certainly  by  the  touch  than  by  the  eye.  On  the 
contrary  the  soles  of  the  feet  should  be  hardened  by  going  barefoot. 

Rousseau  is  quite  right  in  laying  stress  upon  the  training  of  the 
senses.  But  he  does  it  in  such  a  manner  that  he  seems  to  be  show- 
ing how  to  train  a  Carib  child  for  the  exact  sciences  of  the  French, 
or  a  French  child  for  the  life  of  a  savage.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  eyes  for  the  beautiful ;  as  nothing  is  said  anywhere  of 
the  beautiful,  but  only  of  the  useful. 

28.    Seeing.    Drawing  and  Oeometry. 

The  vision  often  errs  by  reason  of  its  wide  field  of  operations  and  the  multitade 
of  objects  which  it  embraces ;  which  render  it  liable  to  hasty  judgments.  The 
illusioQs  of  perspective  are  indispensable  fur  the  measurement  of  distances :  without 
the  gradations  of  size  and  light,  we  could  measure  no  distances,  or  rather  there 
would  be  none  to  us.  If  a  large  tree  one  huodred  paces  distant,  seemed  as  large 
and  distinct  as  another  only  ten  paces  distant,  it  would  appear  to  us  that  they 
stood  together.  If  two  objects  appeared  to  us  of  tiieir  actual  size,  we  should  have 
no  knowledge  of  places. 

The  size  vi  the  angle  at  the  eye,  at  which  we  see  objects,  is  determined  by  their 
size  and  distanoe.  But  how  shall  we  distinguish,  when  one  object  appears  small- 
er to  us  than  another,  whether  this  is  by  reason  of  iia  real  size,  or  of  its  greater 
diatance? 

Children  must  be  practiced  in  estimating  sizes  and  distances,  as  arohiteoti,  field 
surveyors,  &c.,  are.  Without  feeling,  without  movement,  with  measuring,  the 
best  uf  eyes  can  give  us  no  idea  of  room.  For  the  oyster,  the  universe  is  a  point. 
With  this  exercise  of  children  in  estimating  distances,  is  connected  drawing, 
which  depends  entirely  upon  the  laws  of  perspective.  They  should  not  however 
use  copies,  but  should  draw  from  nature ;  and  in  this  it  is  of  more  importance 
that  they  see  and  understand  correctly,  than  that  they  should  draw  artistically. 

Geometry,  like  drawing,  is  for  children  an  exercise  of  the  eye,  based  upon  see- 
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ing.  Make  correct  figares,  put  them  together,  place  one  upon  the  other,  and 
prove  their  relations.  By  proceeding  from  observation  to  observation,  yon  will  go 
on  through  the  whole  of  elementary  geometry,  without  seeing  any  thing  of  defini- 
tions or  problems,  or  of  any  other  form  of  demonstration,  except  that  of  superim- 
position. 

Correctness  in  diagrams  is  usually  neglected ;  the  figure  is  shown,  and  the 
demonstration  given.  But  it  would  be  of  much  more  value  to  draw  lines  as 
straight,  correct,  and  similar  as  possible,  and  squares  and  circles  as  true  as  possible. 

In  Turin,  they  gave  a  boy  cakes  of  the  same  size,  but  of  the  most  various  shapes ; 
he  tried  every  possible  means  to  determine  which  form  held  the  most. 

Children's  plays  should  exercise  their  eyes,  and  all  their  members.  How  much 
can  be  accomplished  in  this  direction  is  shown  by  the  feats  of  rope-dancers.  Is 
there  any  children's  diversion  which  the  instructor  can  not  make  instructive  to 
them? 

What  Rousseau  here  says  of  teaching  geometry  is  worthy  of  spe- 
cial consideration.  From  real  pure  geometrical  drawings  there  are  de- 
veloped true  and  pure  geometrical  ideas. 

29.    Hearing.     Speaking  and  Singing, 

The  child  should  compare  such  impressions  on  the  sight  and  hearing  as  belong 
together ;  as,  for  instance,  that  the  lightning  is  seen  before  the  thunder  is  heard. 
The  voice,  as  an  active  organ,  corresponds  with  the  passive  one  of  the  hearing; 
and  they  assist  each  other. 

The  pupil  should  speak  in  a  plain  manner.  He  should  not  be  permitted  to  de- 
claim ;  he  should  have  too  much  sound  sense  to  express,  with  tones  and  feelings 
which  he  has  not,  things  which  he  does  not  understand.  Teach  him  to  speak  dis- 
tinctly, without  hesitation,  without  affectation,  and  loud  enough  to  be  understood  ; 
teach  him  to  sing  correctly  and  m  tune,  but  no  operatic  music ;  train  his  ear  for 
time  and  harmony. 

Rousseau's  musical  fEiculty  made  him  forget  his  Iroquois  ideal ;  and 

he  does  not  ask  the  question,  what  is  the  use  of  music  ? 

30.  The  Ta9te. 

In  the  beginning,  that  nourishment  was  most  healthful  for  simple  men  which 
tasted  best.  In  children  this  primitive  taste  should  be  preserved  as  much  as  pos- 
sible \  their  food  should  be  common  and  «mple,  not  high  seasoned ;  flesh  is  im- 
proper for  them.  Of  the  proper  food  they  should  be  permitted  to  eat  as  much  as 
they  wish.  Eating  is  the  passion  of  children.  Therefore  they  should  be  managed 
by  means  of  their  palate ;  this  natural  and  appropriate  motive  is  &r  prefer- 
able to  those  of  vanity.  Love  of  eating  will  decrease  and  vanity  will  increase  with 
years. 

31.  The  Smell, 

This  is  related  to  the  taste,  as  sight  is  to  feeling.  In  children  it  is  not  very  ac- 
tive. 

33.     The  Common  Sense.    Formation  of  Ideas.* 

A  sixth  sense  comes  from  a  proper  employment  of  the  other  senses ;  namely : 
*'  the  common  sense."  This  is  resident  in  the  brain ;  and  its  sensations  are  called 
perceptions,  or  ideas.  (?)  The  number  of  these  ideas  indicates  the  extent  of  our 
knowledge ;  and  the  power  of  comparing  them  with  each  other  is  called  human 
reason.  The  sensitive,  or  child's  reason,  forms  simple  ideas,  by  bringing  together 
several  impressions  upon  the  senses  ^  the  intellectual  reason  forms  compound  ideas 
from  several  simple  ones. 

33.    Character  of  EmUe^  at  l^voelve  Years  Old. 

His  exterior  indicates  self-possession  and  ease ;  he  speaks  with  simplicity,  and 
does  not  talk  unnecessarily.  His  ideas  are  confined  and  clear ;  he  knows  nothing 
by  rote,  but  much  by  experience.    If  he  does  not  read  so  well  in  books,  he  reads 

•Sec.  17,42. 
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better  in  the  book  of  natare ;  he  has  less  meipory  than  power  of  judgment ;  he 
speaks  bat  one  language,  bnt  understands  what  he  Bays.  If  he  does  not  speak  so 
well  as  others,  he  is  much  more  capable  of  doing.  He  knows  nothing  of  routine, 
custom,  or  habit ;  and  what  he  did  yesterday  does  not  indicate  what  he  will  do  to- 
day. Neither  authority  nor  example  impose  upon  him  j  he  does  and  says  only 
what  seems  good  to  him.  He  knows  nothing  of  study,  speech,  or  manners  ;  but 
his  language  corresponds  with  his  ideas,  and  his  behavior  arises  from  his  wishes. 

He  has  few  moral  ideas,  but  they  are  such  as  correspond  to  his  age.  Speak  to 
him  of  duty  or  obedience,  he  docs  not  know  what  you  mean  ;  order  him,  he  does 
not  understand  you ;  but  say  to  him,  if  you  will  do  this  to  please  me,  I  will  some- 
time do  something  to  please  you,  and  he  will  instantly  exert  himself  to  comply 
with  your  wish  ;  for  nothing  will  please  him  more  than  to  add  to  his  legitmiate 
influence  over  you,  which  he  holds  inviolable. 

If  he  needs  help  himself,  he  makes  use  of  the  first  that  comes  to  hand,  whether 
it  be  a  king  or  a  servant ;  for  all  men  are  alike  to  his  sight.  He  shows  to  him 
whom  he  asks,  that  he  does  not  consider  any  one  bound  to  grant  his  request. 
He  is  simple  and  laconic  in  his  expressions,  and  neither  servile  nor  arrogant. 
Grant  his  request,  and  he  does  not  thank  you,  but  feels  that  he  is  your  debtor; 
refuse  it,  and  he  docs  not  complain  nor  urge  you,  but  lets  the  matter  drop. 

Lively,  active,  he  undertakes  nothing  too  great  for  his  powers,  but  which  he 
has  tried  and  understands.  He  has  an  observing  and  intelligent  eye ;  and  asks  no 
useless  questions  about  what  he  sees,  but  examines  it  himself.  As  his  imagination 
is  yet  inactive,  and  nothing  has  been  done  to  stimulate  it,  he  sees  only  what  really 
exists,  does  not  over-estimate  danger,  and  is  always  cool. 

Business  and  play  are  the  same  to  him,  his  play  is  his  business ;  he  finds  no 
difference  between  them.  Among  city  children,  there  is  none  more  dexterous 
than  he,  and  all  are  weaker ;  he  is  equal  to  country  children  in  strength,  and 
surpasses  them  in  dexterity.  He  is  fit  to  lead  his  companions,  by  his  talent  and 
experience,  without  any  other  authority,  without  wishing  to  command;  he  is  at  the 
head  of  the  rest,  and  they  obey  him  without  knowing  it. 

He  is  a  mature  child,  and  has  lived  a  child's  life  ;  his  happiness  has  not  been 
exchanged  for  his  education.  If  he  dies  young,  his  death  is  to  be  mourned,  but 
not  his  life. 

Ordinary  men  would  not  understand  a  boy  so  trained ;  they  would  see  in  him 
nothing  but  a  scapegrace.  A  teacher  could  make  no  parade  with  him,  could  ask 
him  no  show  questions ;  and  those  are  the  chief  of  the  education  of  the  day. 

A  healthy,  strong,  dexterous,  corporeally  well-trained  boy,  systematic^ 
ally  educated)  for  a  purely  earthly  existence,  and  for  cold  independ- 
ence ;  a  Frenchified  Carib,  or  Caribized  French  boy,  without  fancy, 
poetry,  love,  or  God. 

Third  Book.    Euilb,  from  his  Twelfth  to  his  Fiftunth  Year. 
34.    Desire  of  Knowledge.     Methods.    Regard  for  Authority . 

• 

Curiosity  will  now  begin  to  operate,  and  will  henceforth  stimulate  the  boy. 
With  natural  curiosity  is  connected  the  vain  endeavor  to  appear  learned.  Im- 
pressions upon  the  senses  must  be  developed  into  ideas ;  only,  we  should  not  pass 
too  suddenly  from  material  to  intellectual  objects.  Tlie  world  and  things  in  books 
must  be  the  teachers  ;  mere  words  should  not  be  learned. 

The  pupil  knows  nothing  because  you  have  said  it  to  him,  but  because  he  has 
comprehended  it ;  he  does  not  learn  his  acquirements ;  he  discovers  them.  If 
once  yoo  give  him  authority,  instead  of  reason,  he  will  no  longer  think  for  him- 
self, but  will  be  the  sport  of  strange  opinions. 

One  extreme  introduces  another.  Because  earlier,  ignorant,  and 
harsh  teachers  treated  boys  like  empty  vessels,  which  they  were  to  fill 
up  with  Latin  vocables,  geometrical  demonstrations,  <fec.,  therefore, 
according  to  Rousseau,  now  they  must  find  out  every  thing  for  them- 
selves ;  because  earlier  tyrannical  teachers  based  every  thing  on  author- 
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ity  maintained  by  force,  now  all  at  once  there  is  to  be  no  authority 
at  all.  From  the  pedagogical  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  we  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred at  once  into  the  age  of  the  revolution. 

Woe  to  the  boy  to  whom  no  authority  is  sacred ;  who  is  destitute 
of  ail  reverence  and  love  toward  his  parents  and  teachers. 

35.    Rudiments  of  A»ironomy. 

A  beantifnl  simrifle.  The  teacher  is  in  an  ecstacy ;  bat  the  boy  of  thirteen  m 
not  yet  ready  to  take  pleasare  in  a  beautlfol  spring  morning.  It  wonld  be  fooUflh 
for  the  teacher  to  take  pahn  to  talk  the  pupil  into  his  own  enthosiasm. 

No  writings  are  proper  for  a  boy,  no  eloqnence  or  poetry ;  he  has  no  basinesB 
with  feeling  or  taste.  Be  to  him  dear,  simple,  and  cold ;  direct  his  attention  to 
the  places  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  snn,  and  let  him  wonder  how  it  gets 
back  from  the  west  to  the  east.  The  observation  that  it  passes  from  the  east  to 
west  every  day  will  suggest  an  answer.  Again,  draw  his  attention  to  the  change 
of  the  place  of  snnrise  and  snnset  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  All  this  must 
be  done  without  any  armillary  sphere  ;  its  circles  confuse  the  pupil. 

Either,  according  to  Rousseau,  we  must  boil  over  with  pseudo- 
poetry,  at  a  beautiful  sunrise,  or — as  he  recommends  before  the  boy  of 
twelve — ^freeze  with  astronomical  observations.    Is  there  no  medium  t 
36.    Rudiments  of  Geography  and  Physics,    Methods. 

Geographical  instruction  should  begin  with  the  house  and  place  of  abode.  The 
pupil  should  draw  mops  of  the  neighborhood,  to  learn  how  they  are  made,  and 
what  theyslKyw. 

It  is  of  less  importance  to  teach  the  boy  sciences,  than  to  give  hhn  a  taste  for 
ihem,  and  methods  for  learning  them  when  that  taste  shall  have  been  more  de- 
veloped.  At  this  age,  also,  he  sh<>uld  be  taught  to  follow  up  one  subject  with 
persevering  attention,  but  yet  not  to  weariness.  If  he  asks  questions  for  bis  own 
information,  answer  him  just  so  much  as  is  necessary,  in  oi^er  to  stimulate  his 
ooriosity ;  but.  de  not  let  hfm  weary  you  with  endless  silly  questtons.  Philosophy 
developes  the  sciences  from  their  principles ;  but  instruction  does  not.  In  this, 
each  subject  explains  and  introduces  another,  and  thus  curiosity  kee^  alive  the 
attention. 

If  the  pupil  has  found  out  the  noon-mark,  by  a  shadow,  and  drawn  it,  show 
him  that  the  compass  will  give  him  the  same  line. 

Instruction  in  physics  should  begin  with  the  simplest  experiments,  not  with 
instruments.  These  must  follow  after  such  experiments ;  and,  though  ever  so 
imperfect,  should  be  constructed  by  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  themselves.  By 
auch  independent  efforts  are  attained  ideas  of  greater  clearness  and  certainty. 

The  numerous  instruments  which  have  been  invented  to  guide  us  in  experimei\^, 
and  to  make  up  for  the  defective  accarncy  of  the  senses,  are  the  reason  why  the 
senses  are  less  used.  The  more  perfect  our  tools  are,  the  more  blunt  and  in- 
efficient will  our  organs  become. 

Purely  speculative  knowledge  is  not  for  children  ;  not  even  when  they  approach 
the  age  of  youth.  Yet  it  must  be  cimtrived  that  their  experiments  shall  form  a 
chain,  by  the  aid  of  which  they  mav  be  better  retained  in  the  memory ;  for  &eti 
and  demonstrations  entirely  isolated  do  not  remain  there. 

In  investigating  nature's  laws,  begin  always  with  the  more  oommon  and  obvious 
phenomenon. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  observation  upon  elementary  instruction  in 
the  natural  sciences.  Comenius  already,  and  Pestalozzi  afterward, 
commenced  the  study  of  Geography  with  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
Any  bright  boy  will,  however,  make  himself  acquainted  with  it,  if  he 
is  permitted,  without  taking  wearisome  topographical  walks  with  his 


teacher.  Notliing  should  be  taught  which  the  boy  will  freely  learn 
himself^  without  any  assistance.  Rousseau's  tutor,  always  teaching 
the  boys  something  in  every  trip,  and  even  in  every  game,  would 
necessarily  become  intolerable  to  them. 

37.     No  Authority. 

Hie  boy  should  do  nothiDff  at  the  word ;  nothing  is  good  to  him  except  what 
he  himself  recognizes  as  good.  By  your  wisdom  you  rob  him  of  his  mother-wit ; 
he  becomes  accustomed  always  to  be  led,  and  to  be  only  a  machine  in  the  hands 
of  others.  To  require  obedience  of  the  child,  means  to  require  that,  when  grown 
up,  he  shall  be  cr^ulous ;  shall  be  made  a  fool  of.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say  to  the  boy 
that  he  is  ordered  for  his  own  good,  and  that,  when  he  is  grown  up,  he  will  see  it. 
To  do  so  is  to  play  into  the  hands  of  every  Tisionary  charlatan  and  impostor,  who 
shall  in  after  life  desire  to  entangle  the  boy  in  his  netSd* 

38.    AgainH  premature  Learning,    "  What  U  the  Uee?" 

The  child  should  learn  what  is  necessary  for  his  own  age ;  and  not,  premature-  \ 
ly,  what  will  be  necessary  in  after  years.    But,  you  say,  can  what  is  necessary  be  I 
learned,  at  the  moment  when  it  is  to  be  applied  7.   I  answer,  I  know  not ;  but  this  i 
I  know,  that  it  can  not  be  learned  before ;  for  our  real  teachen  are  experience  and  \ 
feelmg ;  we  only  learn  what  is  right  in  the  experiences  of  actual  life.    When  we    I 
have  given  the  pupil  the  idea  of  usefulness,  we  have  thus  a  new  mode  of  guidmg    I 
him ;  he  sees  that  this  word  is  related  to  his  present  well-being.     "  What  is  the* 
nse  of  it  ?'*  is  the  sacred  question,  the  word  which  must  decide  every  thing  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  the  scholar ;  it  is  the  question  with  which  the  former  can 
answer  the  host  of  useless  questions  of  the  latter,  and  which  he  again  can,  upon 
occasion,  put  to  the  teacher. 

There  are  harmful  anticipations  in  learning,  but  there  are  also* 

necessary  ones.     Seeds  may  be  planted  in  the  child's  mind  which 

shall  sleep  for  years  as  if  dead,  but  which  shall  spring  into  life  at  the 

right  moment     Old  men  encourage  themselves,  in  the  hour  of  death, 

with  verses  from  the  funeral  hymns  which  they  learned  when  chil-* 

dren. 

39.    Strengthening  the  Weak,    LaconUiem,    Vanity  a$  a  Motive. 

Who  is  the  teacher  who  can  oonfeaB  to  the  scholar  that  he  has  erred  ?  If  the 
teacher  has  no  answer  at  hand  to  the  sehokff 's  questioii,  he  should  say  so  without 
more  ado. 

Above  all,  avoid  tedious  explanations,  which  are  often  made  by  teachers,  only 
with  a  view  to  show  themselvesoff-  to  visitor*  who  may  be  present. 

Adhere  to  facts.    We  lay  too  much  stress  upon  words ;  and  our  talking  edaca* 
tk>o  trains  up  talkers.    A  boy  who  is  lost  will  find  out  letter  how  to  set  himself    ; 
right  by  the  sun,  than  he  would  by  a  long  demonstration.    Wherever  possiUe,    ( 
teach  by  things  themselves.  / 

What  the  boy  learns  only  through  an  appeal  to  his  vanity,  he  had  better  not 
learn  at  all. 

Very  true. 

40.    Boekoi    Rohinson  Crueoe,    Workehopo, 

From  hooka  men  learn  to  talk  about  what  they  do  not  understand.  But  there 
IS  one  book  which  may  be  conndered  as  a  most  valuable  treatise  upon  natural  educa- 
tion ;  a  book  which  might,  for  a  long  time,  constitute  the  entire  library  of  the  pu- 
pil ;  namely,  Robinson  Crusoe.  Robinson,  alone  upon  an  island,  obliged  himself 
to  make  every  thing  necessary  to  him,  becomes  the  boy's  ideal ;  he  will  ask  only 
for  what  would  be  necessary  for  htm  upon  a  Robinson's  island. 

The  teacher  should  frequent  workshops,  with  his  pupil,  and  should  permit  him 
to  take  hold  of  the  work  himself ;  and  by  this  means  he  will  learn  to  understand 
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them  better  than  by  many  explanations.  He  will  learn  at  the  same  time  to  value 
more  highly  really  useful  artisans,  than  the  so-calUd  artists,  who  are  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  worid.  lie  will  esteem  more  highly  a  locksmith  than  a  gold- 
smith; engravers  and  gilders  will  be,  in  his  eyes,  only  idlers,  busy  in  useless 
amusements  ;  even  watchmakers  will  be  of  small  account  with  him.  He  will  re- 
spect all  human  labor,  and  in  like  manner  all  productions  of  nature,  in  proportion 
as  they  cootribute  more  to  his  necessities,  his  knowledge,  and  his  comfort.  He 
will  value  iron  more  highly  than  gold,  glass  than  diamonds. 

It  is  not  meant  that  the  pupil  should  become  acquainted  with  every  trade,  bat 
only  that  he  should  know  the  most  necessary  ones,  and  their  connection  with  each 
other. 

Here  it  appears  more  clearly  what  Rousseau  means  hy  bis  ques- 
tion, What  is  the  use  ?  He  barbarously  only  values  what  is  necessary 
for  human  subsistence,  to  a  life  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  of  a  beast. 
Watchmakers  would  be  of  but  little  account  with  him ;  he  does  not 
even  mention  the  higher  arts,  the  fine  arts,  so  useless  do  they  seem 

to  him. 

41.     Equality.     Revolution,     Learning  and  l\ade. 

Tour  education  of  men  should  be  adapted  to  what  they  are  in  themselves ;  not 
to  any  thing  external.  By  training  him  exclusively  for  one  condition,  yon  make 
him  unfit  for  any  other,  and  unfortunate,  if  his  situation  should  ever  change. 
How  ridiculous  is  a  great  lord  who  has  become  a  beggar,  and  who  holds  in  his 
misery  to  the  prejudices  of  his  birth ;  how  contemptible  the  rich  man  become 
poor,  who  feels  himself  completely  degraded ! 

You  acquiesce  in  the  social  order  of  the  present,  without  oonsidering  that  this 
order  is  subject  to  unavoidable  changes ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  yon  to  fore- 
see or  to  prevent  the  revolution  which  may  come  upon  your  children.  The  great 
will  become  small,  the  rich  poor,  the  monarch  a  subject.  We  are  approaching  a 
crisis ;  the  century  of  revolutions.  It  is  impossible  that  the  great  monarchies  of 
Europe  can  last  long.  And  who  can  say  what  shall  then  happen  to  you?  What 
men  have  made,  men  can  destroy ;  only  the  character  given  by  nature  is  indes- 
tructible ;  and  nature  makes  neither  princes,  nor  rich  men,  nor  great  lords.  What 
will  the  satrap  do  in  his  debasement,  who  has  been  educated  only  for  his  high  po- 
sition ?  What  will  the  farmer- general  do,  in  his  poverty,  who  lives  only  upon  his 
money  ?  Happy  will  he  be,  then,  who  shall  understand  how  to  leave  the  condition 
which  has  left  him,  and  to  remain  a  man  in  spite  of  fate.  The  cultivation  of  the 
earth  is  the  best  of  all  employments ;  yet,  when  evil  times  come,  the  artisan  is 
more  independent  Make  your  son,  therefore,  learn  some  respectable  trade,  the 
carpenter's  for  example.  This  will  also  serve  to  cure  him  of  the  prejnaices 
against  trades.  Only  beware  of  nourishing  one  vanity  while  yon  are  exerting 
yourself  to  oppose  another. 

The  great  secret  of  education  is,  to  manage  it  so  that  the  training  of  the  mind 
and  body  shall  serve  to  assist  each  other. 

Here  Rousseau  foretells*  the  revolution  almost  thirty  years  before  its 
coming.  As  a  great  architect  outlines  the  church  whose  form  stands 
before  his  mind,  before  even  the  comer-stone  is  laid,  bo  the  great 
master  of  destruction  draws  the  picture  of  horrors  and  dissolution 
before  the  soul,  before  the  multitude  taught  by  him  put  hand  to  the 
work. 

42.     ImpreesionB  upon  the  Senses.    Ideas.    Opinions.* 

After  the  body  and  senses  of  the  pupil  have  first  been  educated,  we  should 
train  his  understanding  and  his  judgment.  Lastly,  we  should  teach  him  to  use 
his  brains  in  the  service  of  his  faculties.    We  have  made  of  him  an  acting,  think- 

*  Comp.  32, 17. 
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iQg  being ;  to  make  him  a  complete  man,  we  mast  make  him  also  a  living  and 
feeling  being,  that  is,  we  must  supplement  reason  with  his  feelings. 

As  at  first  the  pupil  has  only  sensations,  so  now  he  has  ideas  and  forms  judg- 
ments. By  the  comparison  of  several  of  these,  following  each  other  all  at  the 
same  time,  and  by  a  judgment  upon  them,  there  results  a  sort  of  compound  im- 
pressions which  I  call  ideasu  In  simple  imjveBsions  upon  the  senses,  the  judg- 
ment is  merely  passive ;  it  only  makes  certain  of  the  actuality  of  the  sensations ; 
in  perception,  or  the  idea,  it  is  active,  placing  together,  comparing  and  determin- 
ing relations  which  the  senses  do  not  determine. 

The  judgment  leads  to  error,  particularly  in  the  case  of  learned  men,  whose 
vain  desire  to  shin«  by  giving  opinions  outruns  their  knowledge.  Ignorance, 
which  says  *^  What  have  I  to  do  with  it  ? "  is  the  only  safety  from  error.  Thus 
speak  savages  and  wise  men.  Our  pupil  must  not  speak  so ;  he  is  a  savage,  but 
destined  to  live  in  cities. 

We  leam  best  to  judge  by  laboring  to  simplify  our  experience,  and,  having 
acquired  experience,  by  seeking  rather  to  avoid  error  than  a  positive  knowledge 
of  the  truth ;  and  by  rather  confessing  ignorance,  than  by  endeavoring  to  explain 
any  thing  insufficiently. 

43.     Emile  in  kis  Fifteenth  Year. 

Being  obliged  to  leam  by  means  of  himself,  he  uses  his  own  understanding, 
not  that  of  other  men ;  and  yields  nothing  to  authority.  For  most  of  our  errors 
come  less  from  ourselves  than  from  others.  By  diis  continual  practice,  his  mind 
has  acquired  a  strength  like  that  which  is  given  to  the  body  by  labor  and  hard- 
ship. For  the  same  reason  his  powers  develop  themselves  only  in  proportion  to 
his  growth.  lie  remembers  only  what  has  commended  itself  to  his  understand- 
ing. Thus  he  has  little  knowledge,  but  no  hidf-knowledge.  He  knows  that  his 
knowledge  is  not  great;  his  mind  is  open,  decided,  and,  if  not  instructed,  at  least 
oapable  of  instruction.  Of  all  that  he  does  he  knows  the  use,  and  of  all  he  be- 
lieves, the  reason.  He  proceeds  slowly,  but  thoroughly.  He  possesses  only 
natural  knowledge ;  none  of  history,  and  none  of  mathematics  and  ethics.  He 
knows  little  of  generalizing  and  forming  abstractions;  he  observes  properties 
common  to  many  bodies,  without  reasoning  upon  the  existence  of  these  properties. 
What  is  strange  to  him  he  values  only  by  its  relations  to  himself,  but  this  valua- 
tion is  sufficient  and  certain.  What  is  most  useful  to  him  he  values  most,  and 
cares  nothing  for  opinion. 

Emile  is  laborious,  moderate,  patient,  persevering,  and  courageous.  His  fancy, 
not  heated  in  any  way,  never  magnifies  danger ;  he  can  endnre  sorrow  with  forti* 
tudc,  for  he  has  not  been  trained  to  oppose  himself  to  fate.  What  death  is,  he 
does  not  rightly  know,  but,  being  a  accustomed  to  submit  without  resistance  to  the 
laws  of  necessity,  he  will  die,  when  he  must,  without  sighing  and  without  pre- 
tense. Nature  does  not  require  more  of  us,  in  that  moment,  so  abhorred  by  all. 
To  live  free,  to  set  the  heart  as  little  as  possible  upon  human  things,  is  the  surest 
means  of  learning  to  die. 

Emile  is  destitute  of  the  social  virtues.  He  acts  without  respect  to  others ;  and 
it  is  right  in  his  eyes  that  others  should  have  no  regard  to  him.  He  makes  no 
demands  upon  others,  he  thinks  himself  under  no  obligation  to  any  one.  Stand- 
ing alone  in  society,  he  counts  only  upon  himself,  and  is  capable  of  more  than 
others  at  his  age.  He  has  no  errors  or  vices,  except  such  as  are  unavoidable. 
His  body  is  healthy,  his  members  are  disciplined,  his  understanding  correct  and 
without  prejudices,  his  heart  free  and  without  passions.  Self-esteem,  first  and 
most  nastural  of  all  the  passioDS,  has  searoely  awakened  in  him.  Without  des- 
troying the  peace  of  any  one,  he  has  lived  as  peacefully,  happily,  and  freely  as 
nature  will  permit.  Do  you  find  that  the  child,  thus  educated  to  his  fifteenth 
year,  has  wasted  his  earliest  years  T 

Rousseau  asks  this  question  as  if  he  were  sure  of  his  answer. 

What  I  have  already  said  of  Emile  at  twelve  is  still  truer  of  him  at 

fifteen.     We  freeze  at  the  character  of  the  cold  boy,  who  has  by  the 

ftktU  of  his  tutor  been  brought  to  such  an  independence  that  he  asks 

neither  about  God  or  man,  feels  no  need  of  love,  has  no  feeling  for 
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poetay.  A  superficial  understanding  of  the  material  world,  and  the 
bodily  activity  of  a  savage,  are  the  highest  of  his  attainments.  A 
real  ethical  idea  is  out  of  the  question,  where  love,  the  heart  of  all 
the  virtues,  is  wanting.  Only  the  earthly  being  is  considered ;  death 
brings  this  pedagogical  masterpiece  to  an  end ;  and  Emile  endures 
this  with  the  resignation  of  a  wild  beast* 

Fourth  Book.    Emilb  from  bm  Fiitunth  Tbar  to  hd  Marriagb. 

44.    Puberty.     Selfi«hne$9.     Self-esteem.    Innocence. 

The  age  of  puberty  now  oomes,  and  with  it  spring  up  passions  whose  source 
is  seUishness.  This  impels  every  one  to  care  for  his  own  profit.  What  is  osefnl 
to  us  we  seek  for  that  reason ;  what  desires  to  serve  us,  we  love ;  what  hurts  os 
we  flee  from ;  and  what  seeks  to  harm  us,  we  hate.  A  child  is  benevolent  at 
first,  because  all  who  are  around  him  wait  on  him.  But,  as  the  circle  of  his  ac- 
quaintance enlarges,  the  feeling  of  his  relations  to  others  grows  up,  he  compares 
himself  with  them,  and  his  selfishness  changes  into  self-esteem,  which  lifts  him 
above  others,  and  requires  them  to  hold  him  higher  than  themselves.  Heat 
and  anger  spring  from  self-esteem.  It  is  true  that  children,  nnce  they  can 
never  live  alone,  can  live  together  only  with  difficulty.  From  selfiBhuess,  changed 
into  self-esteem,  comes,  in  simple  souls,  vanity,  and  in  great  ones,  pride;  whioh 
spring  in  the  hearts  of  children  only  by  our  fault,  and  in  our  pupils  even  against 
our  will. 

The  age  of  puberty  is  unnaturally  hastened ;  it  should  be  delayed  as  long  as 
possible.  In  r^fard  to  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  lies  should  not  be  told  to  chil- 
dren, but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  awaken  tlieir  curiosity  upon  such  subjects ; 
silence  should  be  observed  in  regard  to  them ;  but  what  can  not  be  hidden  from 
them  should  be  told  them. 

A  child  who  is  not  bom  with  a  bad  nature,  and  who  has  kept  his  innocence  to 
his  twentieth  year,  is  at  this  age  the  most  magnanimous,  best,  most  loving  and  lov- 
able of  men.  If  you  have  never  heard  of  this,  I  can  easily  believe  it ;  your  phi- 
losophers, bred  up  in  the  deepest  depravity  of  the  schools,  could  not  know  it. 

Emile  is  now  coming  into  the  years  when  increasing  freedom  de- 
velopes  his  sinful  tendencies  more  freely ;  and  the  fig  leaves  of  Rous- 
seau's sophistry  are  less  and  less  able  to  cover  them.  Still  he  ad- 
heres to  his  principle,  that  every  thing  wicked  comes,  not  from  the 
hearty  but  into  the  head  from  others. 

45.     Happiness.    Love.     Sympathy.     Gratitude. 

There  now  follow  directions  for  ethical  education ;  for  example,  the 
pupil  is  to  be  taught  not  to  take  apparent  happiness  for  real  and  de- 
sirable happiness,  and  not  phrases  of  hypocritical  pretenses  of  love 
and  sympathy,  but  to  exercise  real  sympathy.  Ingratitude  is  not 
natural  to  men,  but  is  caused  by  such  benefactors  as  seek  their  own 
advantage. 

46.    Knowledge  of  Men. 

As  self-esteem  grows  in  Emilo,  he  compares  himself  with  his  equals  and  en- 
deavors to  hold  the  highest  place  among  them.  Now  is  the  time  to  instruct  him 
in  the  social  relations,  and  in  the  natural  and  civic  inequality  of  men.  He  should 
know  men  in  and  under  the  masks  of  society,  should  mourn  over  them,  but  not 
learn  to  aid  them.  Emile  knows  that  men  are  by  nature  good,  but  understands 
that  they  have  become  bad  and  depraved  by  means  of  society ;  in  their  prejudioes 
he  sees  the  source  of  all  their  vices ;  and  feels  himself  impelled  to  value  each 
■ingle  one  of  them,  but  to  despise  them  collectively. 
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47.     The  Study  of  History, 

It  18  now  time  to  introduoe  Emile  to  history.  Unfortunately,  historical  writers 
relate  only  bad  things,  and  the  good  remain  unknown  *,  they  misrepresent  facts, 
do  not  follow  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect,  and  give  their  own  judgments 
instead  of  leaving  this  to  the  reader.  Away  with  the  modem  historians !  Their 
works  have  no  character ;  and  they  look  upon  all  the  men  of  the  present  day  as 
exactly  alike.  Especially  useless  are  the  systematic  historians ;  who  will  not  see 
things  as  they  are,  but  only  as  they  fit  into  their  system.  Others  exhibit  men 
only  as  they  appear  in  the  state*:  and  not  at  all  as  they  appear  at  home.  Of  all 
the  ancient  historians,  Plutarch  is  far  the  best  for  youth,  in  partionlar  because  he 
does  not  despise  relating  the  apparently  trifling  traits  of  eminent  men. 

4S.     Entile  upon  the  Theatre  of  the  World.    Presumption. 

Emile  now  for  the  first  time  appears  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world ;  or  rather 
he  stands  behind  the  scenes,  sees  the  players  dress  and  undress  themselves ;  and 
by  what  coarse  means  the  spectators  are  deceived.  It  will  elevate  him  to  see 
how  the  human  race  makes  sport  of  itself.  Educated  in  entire  freedom,  he  will 
sorrow  over  the  misery  of  kings,  those  slaves  of  all  those  who  obey  them ;  fisilse 
wise  men,  in  the  chains  of  their  vain  honors ;  rich  fools,  the  martyrs  to  their  own 
luxury.  He  will  be  in  danger  of  thinking  himself  wise,  and  all  others  fools ;  and 
only  mortifying  experience  can  protect  him  from  such  vanity. 

Pedagogy  disappears  more  and  more.  The  natural  man,  Emile, 
turns  into  the  revolutionary  misanthrope ;  he  is  Rousseau  himself  un- 
der the  name  of  Emile. 

49.  Emile  a  Natural  Man. 

I  shall  be  thought  a  visionary,  and  Emile  a  phantasy,  because  he  is  so  different 
from  ordinary  youths.  It  is  overlooked  that  he  is  a  natural  man,  but  that  other 
youths  are  brought  up  according  to  the  notions  of  men. 

Others,  at  Emile's  age,  are  already  philosophers  and  theologians;  while  he 
does  not  know  yet  what  philosophy  is,  and  even  has  not  yet  heard  God  spoken  of. 

I  am  no  visionary;  my  pedagogy  is  based  upon  experience;  since  without 
regard  to  rank,  nation.  &c.,  I  have  found  what  is  proper  to  all  men,  and  have 
educated  Emile  accoraing  to  that ;  not  as  a  savage  for  the  woods,  but  as  a  man 
who  will  have  to  maintain  himself  independent  in  the  whirlpool  of  society. 

50.  Religioue  Inetruetion. 

We  are  brought  up  in  close  connection  with  the  natural  world ;  and  for  the 
abstract,  the  purely  intellectual,  we  have  scarcely  any  comprehension.  God  with- 
draws our  senses  from  themselves ;  the  word  mind  has  a  meaning  only  for  the 
philosophers.  Monotheism  has  come,  by  a  process  of  generalization,  from  ma- 
terial polytheism. 

In  his  fifteenth  year,  Emile  does  not  yet  know  that  be  has  a  soul ;  and  perhaps 
he  will  find  it  out  too  early  in  his  eighteenth. 

After  this  follows  an  argument  agaiust  catechetical  instruction. 

The  &,ith  of  children  and  of  many  grown  persons  is  a  matter  of 

geography ;  it  depends  merely  upon  whether  they  were  bom  in  Rome 

or  in  Mecca.    Does  salvation  depend  upon  that? 

A  child,  it  is  said,  must  be  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  his  fiither ;  and  he 
must  be  taught  that  this  alone  is  true ;  and  that  others  are  absurd.  But  if  the 
power  of  this  instruction  extends  only  so  far  as  the  country  in  which  it  is  given, 
and  depends  only  upon  authority,  for  which  Emile  has  been  taught  to  have  no 
regard,  what  then?  In  what  religion  shall  we  educate  him?  To  this  there  is 
only  the  simple  answer,  in  none ;  we  will  only  put  him  in  a  condition  to  choose 
for  himself,  that  to  which  the  best  use  of  his  own  reason  may  bring  him. 
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In  this  connection,  we  will  introduce  an  extract  from  one  of  the 

numerous  episodes  with  which  the  book  abounds,  that  of  the  Profes- 

sioii'  of  Faith  of  a  Savoyard  Curate^  in  which  a  comparison  is  made 

between  Christ  and  Socrates : — 

I  ooDfeas  to  yon  that  the  majesty  of  the  whole  SeriptureB  pate  me  in  astonish- 
ment.  The  sanctity  of  Gospel  speaks  to  my  heart.  By  its  side,  how  HtUe  do 
the  booka  of  the  philosophers  appear,  with  ail  iSieir  magnificenoe  I  And  is  it 
possible  that  a  book  at  onoe  so  lofty  and  simple  can  be  the  work  of  man  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  he,  whose  history  is  contained  in  it,  was  only  a  man  ?  Are  his  words 
those  of  an  enthusiast,  or  of  the  ambitious  founder  of  a  sect  7  What  mildness^ 
what  purity  in  his  morals!  Wliat  elevation  in  his  maxims!  What  profound 
wisdom  in  his  langnage !  What  presence  of  mind,  aouteneas,  and  pertinenoe  in  his 
answers !  What  command  of  his  passions !  Where  shall  we  find  a  man,  a  wise 
man  even,  who  has  known  how  to  act,  to  8u£fer,  and  to  die,  without  weakness  or 
ostentation?  When  Plato  paints  his  ideal  of  an  upright  man,  who  is  covered  with 
all  the  shame  of  guilt,  and  who  deserves  praise  for  every  virtue,  he  draws  Jeans 
Christ,  line  for  line ;  the  similarity  is  so  striking  that  all  the  &thers  of  the  chopch 
have  observed  it.  What  prejudice,  what  blindness  is  it  to  compare  the  son  of 
Sophroniscus  witli  the  son  of  Mary !  How  wide  a  difference  is  there  between 
them !  Socrates,  dying  without  pain,  without  disgrace,  bore  his  part,  widiout 
difficulty,  to  his  aeath ;  and  if  this  easy  death  had  not  given  honor  to  his  life,  we 
might  doubt  whether,  with  all  his  intellect,  he  was  any  thing  more  than  a  sophist. 
It  is  said  that  he  founded  morals.  Others  had  practiced  morals,  and  his  teachings 
were  based  upon  their  examples.  Aristides  was  just  before  Socrates  defined 
justice :  Leonidas  died  for  his  country,  before  Socrates  defined  patriotism  to  be  a 
duty.  Before  he  de6ucd  virtue,  Greece  had  had  a  multitude  of  virtuous  men. 
But  where  had  Jesus  found,  among  his  own  people,  that  lolly  and  pure  morality 
which  he  alone  practiced  and  taught  ?  From  the  bosom  of  the  most  raging  fanati- 
cism was  this  highest  of  all  wisdom  developed  \  and  the  simplicity  of  the  most 
heroic  virtue  reflected  honor  upon  the  most  despised  of  all  nations.  Ihe  death  of 
Socrates,  who  died  peacefully  philosophizing  among  his  friends,  is  the  easiest 
which  could  be  desired ;  but  that  of  Christ,  in  tortures,  reviled,  despised,  accursed 
by  a  whole  people,  is  the  most  terrible  and  fearful.  Socrates,  as  he  took  the  cup 
of  poison,  blessed  the  weeping  man  who  handed  it  to  him ;  Jesus,  amidst  the 
most  horrible  tortures,  prayed  for  his  enraged  and  hostile  executioners.  If  the 
life  and  death  of  Socrates  were  those  of  a  wise  man,  the  life  and  death  of  Christ 
were  those  of  a  Grod.  Shall  we  say  that  the  history  of  evangelists  is  an  arbitrary 
invention  ?  No,  it  is  not  so ;  the  actions  of  Socrates,  of  which  no  one  doubts, 
are  less  authentic  than  those  of  Christ. 

If  this  extract  were  to  be  taken,  apart  from  its  connection,  it  could 
(mly  be  believed  that  one  who  loved  and  reverenced  Christ  from  his 
heart,  could  have  written  it.  But  before  and  after  this  passage  stands 
the  most  wanton  mockery  of  Christianity, — the  very  passages  which 
subjected  him  and  his  book  to  the  condemnation  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  which,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1 762,  sentenced  the  book  to  be 
torn  to  pieces  and  burned^  the  author  to  be  imprisoned,  and  his 
property  to  be  confiscated*    The  same  fate  awaited  it  in  Geneva. 

In  his  fifth  book,  he  describes  Sophie,  as  the  model  of  a  m^den. 
The  tutor  contrives  the  marriage  of  Emile  and  Sophie.  When  Emila 
becomes  a  father,  he  dismisses  the  tutor  with  the  words,  '*  God  forbid 
that  I  should  permit  you  to  educate  my  son  after  you  have  educated 
his  father ;  that  a  duty  so  holy  and  sweet  should  be  performed  by 
any  other  than  myself.'' 
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Locke  says,  in  his  pedagogical  work,  ^*  When  mj  pupil  is  at  an  age 
to  marry,  it  is  time  to  leave  him  to  himself."  "As  for  me,"  says 
Housseau,  "I  should  beware  how  I  imitated  Locke  in  this."  So 
!EmiIe  is  unnaturally  betutored  until  he  becomes  a  &ther.  The  mar- 
riage thus  planned  and  brought  about  by  the  tutor  has  a  miserable 
end.  Sophie  is  untrue  to  Emile,  who  gives  himself  up  to  despair,  and 
at  last  falls  into  slavery  in  Algiers.* 

According  to  Locke's  recommendation  I  break  off  here,  and  the 
more  willingly  as  the  digressions  become  more  and  more  numerous 
in  the  fourth  book  even,  and  the  pedagogical  design  is  more  and 
more  lost  sight  of.f 

The  sketch  which  I  have  given  of  Emile  will  be  made  cleareir  by 
regarding  it  as  a  book  at  once  instructive  and  corrupting.  Sur- 
rounded by  civilization,  overwhelmed  with  corruption,  the  misanthrope 
fell  upon  many  instructive  notions,  by  merely  reversing  what  was 
generally  received.  But  hate  will  not  bring  truth  into  existence,  even 
from  the  basis  of  the  deepest  degradation  of  a  people.  It  is  only  love 
which  can  do  this ;  it  is  love  alone  which  can  cure  it  Rousseau  is 
corrupting,  because  he  mingles  truth  and  falsehood,  good  and  evil,  in 
the  most  cimning  manner;  so  that  good  and  bad  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished only  by  an  exceedingly  watchful  and  critical  reader.  I 
dose  with  repeating  my  wish,  that  the  preceding  sketch,  and  the 
subjoined  remarks,  may  assist  the  reader  in  such  a  critical  separation. 

R0U8SBAU   AND    PBBTALOZZI. 

A  comparison  between  the  two  men  repeatedly  suggests  itself. 
How  noble,  pure,  and  true  is  Pestalozzi's  letter|  to  Anna  Schulthess, 
and  how  completely  is  it  the  opposite  of  Rousseau's  understanding 
with  Ther^se  Levasseur ! 

In  1819, 1  published  a  dialogue  entitled  **TA«  Progressives,^  (Die 
Nejierer,)  This  also  ended  with  a  comparison  of  the  French  Swiss 
and  the  German  Swiss. 

One  of  the  speakers  in  this  says :  ^'Do  not  take  me  for  so  bigoted 
an  admirer  and  repeater  of  Rousseau,  as  to  have  hoped  for  every 
tjiing  good  from  him.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  I  can  not, 
however,  but  wonder  at  him,  when  I  compare  him  with  his  French 
and  European  cotemporaries,  to  observe  how  in  him  the  force  of  na- 
ture, which  had  been  choked  by  an  elaborately  unnatural  system, 
burst  forth,  and  awakened  the  degraded  conscience  of  the  day.     In 

*Iq  a  fracment  entitled  "fmOe  el  Sophu  <m  lea  aolUaires,"  this  is  related  by  Rouaseaa, 
who  intends  thos  to  show  how  a  man  e(|acated  apon  his  principles  will  remain  unconquered 
in  the  most  miserabls  condition. 

t  There  are,  however,  some  yaluable  remarks  in  this  book ;  as  npon  the  chastity  of  the 
Bible  language,  and  onchastity  of  French ;  apon  the  extravagant  life  of  power,  Tanity,  Ac. 

;Life  of  Pestakszl.    Am.  Jour,  of  Ed.    VoL  in.,  p.  407. 
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hhn,  that  age  confessed  itself;  as  a  worn  out  and  repentant  harlot 
washes  off  her  paint,  lays  aside  her  false  hair,  and  shudderingly  looks 
upon  her  naked  hideousness  in  the  glass.  In  fiill  consciousness  of 
his  errors  and  sins,  he  stands  burdened  with  the  curse  of  the  age, 
and  powerless  to  renew  his  life  in  freshness  and  holiness." 

From  the  blinding  fiery  column  of  the  French  volcano,  which 
served  the  Grerman  mariners  as  a  beacon,  but  devastated  its  own 
country,  we  gladly  turn  to  the  mild  star  which  rose  over  Germany, 
of  Pestalozzi.  Despairing  misanthropy  inspired  Rousseau,  and,  in 
truth,  such  an  age,  and  in  such  circumstances,  he  was  little  blamable 
for  it.  His  leading  idea  was,  that  if  he  rejected  every  thing  received 
by  his  age,  and  adopted  its  opposite,  he  would  reach  the  truth.  And 
so  evil  were  the  times,  that,  by  following  this  malevolent  impulse,  he 
produced  many  excellent  ideas. 

Pestalozzi,  however,  was  inspired  by  love  of  humanity,  and  by  a 
desire  to  benefit  the  poor ;  not  by  a  war  with  the  rich,  but  by  educa- 
ting them.  And,  although  he  unostentatiously  turned  away  from  the 
overrefinement  of  his  age,  and,  in  evangelical  imitation  of  Christ, 
went  to  the  neglected  poor,  yet  God  blessed  the  purity  of  his  aspira- 
tions, and  granted  him  more  than  he  asked ;  the  joyful  expectation 
of  a  great  future,  and  to  plant,  by  his  writings  and  his  wisdom,  the 
seeds  of  never-ending  development 


n.   JOHAM  BERNHARD  BASEDOW  AND  THE  PHILANTHBOPINUM. 

{Translated  for  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  from  the  German  of  Karl  von  Raumer.] 


Ths  PhilaDthropinam,  founded  at  Dessau,  in  lyfi,  by  Basedow,  in 
which  the  views  of  Rousseau  were  strictly  followed,  and  where  those 
views  were  by  every  means  sought  to  be  introduced  into  actual  life, 
gained  a  great  reputation  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.* 

JoHANN  Bernhard  Baskdow  was  born  in  Hamburg,  in  1723; 
and  was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker.  His  mother  was  melancholy 
even  to  hypochondria.  His  father  kept  him  so  strictly  that  he  ran 
away  and  became  a  servant  with  a  country  physician,  in  Holstein. 
After  a  year  he  returned,  upon  the  urgent  entreaty  of  his  father,  and 
went  to  school  at  the  Johanneum,  where  he  made  himself  notorious 
for  useless  tricks.  In  1741,  he  went  to  the  gynasium,  where,  among 
others,  the  well-known  Reimarus  (the  author  of  the  ^^Wol/enbuttle 
Fragments,^*)  was  his  teacher.  Wliile  there  he  composed  many  poems ; 
e,  ^.,  one  of  one  hundred  stanzas  upon  history.  He  earned  money 
by  occasional  poends  and  teaching,  and  spent  it  in  debauchery.  His 
studies  were  without  rule  or  perseverance.  In  1744,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  he  went  to  the  university  of  Leipzig,  with  the  in- 
tention of  studying  theology.  There  he  studied,  as  he  tells  us,  almost 
altogether  in  his  own  room,  but  attended  the  lectures  of  C^usius. 
The  Wolfian  philosophy  brought  him  *'  into  a  state  half  way  between 
Christianity  and  naturalism;*'  and  he  acquired,  as  he  says,  "ignorant 
opinions  about  philosophy."  In  1746,  he  went  to  Hamburg  as  a 
theological  candidate.  In  1749,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  took 
employment  as  private  tutor  with  a  Herr  von  Quaalen,  in  Holstein. 
For  his  pupil,  seven  years  old,  he  worked  out  a  new  method  of 
teaching  language,  by  which  he  himself  learned  to  speak  and  write 
Latin.;^  He  learned  French  from  the  governess  of  the  family,  whom 
he  married.  In  1753  he  became  professor  of  ethics  and  belles  lettres 
at  the  Knights  Academy,  at  Sor5e.    A  treatise  published  by  him, 

—       -  I  ,  , 

'  Bet  Schvtirz's^Tlieory  of  Education,"  1,  p.460;  and  '^Quarterly  Report  on  Batedow't 
Elementary  Booky  1771,"  p.  4  to  31 ;  where  Basedow  giyes  a  biographical  account  of  him- 
self. Aleo,  "Contributione  to  the  history  of  the  life  of  Johannes  Bernhard  Basedow;  Mag- 
deburg, 1791." 

*  He  gave  an  account  of  this  method  in  a  Latin  disoertarion,  entitled,  ^'De  inusitata  et  op- 
tima honestioris  juventutis  erudienda  methodo;"  Kiel,  1752. 
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^  On  practical  philosophy  for  all  ranks^^  brought  upon  him,  by  its 
heterodoxy,  the  ill  will  of  the  patron  of  the  academy,  Count  Danes- 
kiold;f  and  for  this  reason  he  removed,  in  1761,  to  Altona,  as  pro- 
fessor in  the  gymnasium.  Here  he  published  two  other  heterodox 
books;  ^ Philalethie,''*  And  ^Methodical  ingtmctioiiy  both  in  natural 
and  in  biblical  religion,*^  Several  theologians,  and  among  them 
Senior  Gotze,  of  Hamburg,  wrote  against  these  works ;  the  Hamburg 
magistrates  issued  a  warning  against  them ;  and  those  of  Lubeck  pro- 
hibited them  under  a  penalty  of  50  thalers.  Basedow  and  his  family 
were  not  allowed  the  communion  in  Altona  and  the  neighborhood. 

From  1763  to  1768,  he  wrote  a  multitude  of  theological  contro- 
versial works.  In  the  latter  year  he  published  the  ^  JRepreamtation 
to  the  benevolent  and  the  rich,  upon  schools,  studies,  and  their  in- 
fluence upon  the  public  well-being,"  with  a  plan  of  an  elementary 
book  of  human  knowledge.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the  em- 
peror, kings,  universities,  freemasons'  lodges,  learned  men,  <fec.,  to  in- 
terest them  in  the  elementary  work  which  he  proposed  to  publish; 
the  most  of  whom  answered  him  favorably.* 

The  Danish  minister,  Bernstorff,  in  order  to  give  him  time  for  his 
pedagogical  labors,  relieved  him  from  the  duties  of  his  place,  securing 
him  a  salary  of  eight  hundred  thalers. 

His  first  work  for  schools,  which  was  destined  to  become  prominent, 
was,  as  Basedow  himself  says,  his  ^^Book  of  methods  for  fathers  and 
mothers  of  families  and  nations"  This  book  was  intended  for 
adults;  and  the  ^^ Elem.entary  Book  with  plates,"  published  at  the 
same  time,  for  children. 

The  object  of  the  ^*' Elementary  Book"  is,  with  the  help  of  the  cuts,  as 
Basedow  remarks,  1.  Elementary  instruction  in  the  knowledge  of 
words  and  things ;  2.  An  incomparable  method,  founded  upon  expe- 
rience, of  teaching  children  to  read  without  weariness  or  loss  of  time; 
3.  Natural  knowledge ;  4.  Knowledge  of  morals,  the  mind  and  rea- 
soning ;  5.  A  method,  thorough  and  impressive  upon  the  heart,  of  in- 
structing in  natural  religion,  and  for  a  description  of  belief  so  im- 
partial, that  it  shall  not  at  all  appear  of  what  belief  is  the  writer  him- 
self; 6.  A  knowledge  of  social  duties,  of  commerce,  <Src.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  is  an  encyclopedia  of  every  thing  worth  knowing  by 

""In  1771,  before  the  first  edition  waa  completed,  Baaedow  hod  already  received  7000  reich' 
stholer  of  contributions. — ^"Quarterly  Account^"  p.  30.)  King  Christian  VII,  of  Denmark,  gave 
900  thalers,  the  Empress  Catharine  1000,  granddutce  Paul  GOO,  the  hereditary  prince  of 
Brunswiclc  200,  "the  wealthy  class  in  Baale"  150,  the  royal  government  of  OenabruchSO, 
prince  Czartoryski  60,  Nicolans  von  der  Flue,  Abbot  of  Mar>'-Binsiedel,  42,  dtc.  I  cite  these 
iustances  from  Basedow's  list  of  the  contributors  to  the  "Elementary  Book,"  to  show  how  the 
most  different  persons,  in  the  most  distant  countries,  took  great  interest  in  ihe  undertaking, 
and  conceived  great  hopes  from  it. 
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children,  as  comprehensive  as  was  the  ^'  Orbia  Fictus*'*  of  Comenius ;  the 
work,  with  its  characteristic  plates,  may  be  called  the  Orbis  Pictus  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  appeared  in  1114,  in  four  volumes,  and 
with  one  hundred  plates,  mostly  engraved  by  Chodowiecki.  It  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  Mangelsdorf,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
well-known  counselor,  Klotz,  into  French  by  Huber,  and  afterward 
into  Russian.  A  little  before,  in  1774,  had  appeared  Basedow's 
^AgathokratoTj*  upon  the  education  of  future  rulers.  " In  this,"  he 
says,  ^*I  have  described  the  education  of  a  truly  well-trained  prince; 
the  necessary  preparations  for  it ;  and  its  operation  after  he  has  be- 
come king.  I  hope  that  this  will  be  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all 
my  writings,  and  a  great  blessing  to  posterity.*'  An  age  has  passed 
since  the  appearance  of  the  book,  and  where  are  the  traces  of  its  in- 
fluences ?  how  many  even  know  that  such  a  book  existed  ?* 

Basedow's  repeated  appeals  for  activity  in  the  cause  of  education 
produced  eflfects  other  than  the  spread  of  hist  writings.  An  excellent 
young  prince,  Leopold  Friedrich  Franz,  Prince  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  be- 
came  interested  in  Basedow,  by  means  of  Behrisch,  (known  for  his 
life  of  Gothe,)  who  was  tutor  to  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Dessau. 
The  prince,  from  the  purest  benevolence,  and  from  the  wish  to  further 
a  holy  enterprise,  resolved,  in  1771,  to  invite  Basedow  to  Dessau,  with 
a  salary  of  eleven  hundred  thalers;  and  in  l774,f  to  give  to  the 
Philanthropinum,  buildings,  a  garden,  and  twelve  thousand  thalers. 

In  the  last  year,  1774,  but  before  the  erection  of  the  Philanthro- 
pinum, occurred  Basedow's  acquaintance  with  Gothe,  whom  he  visited 
in  Frankfort  Here  Basedow,  on  his  birth-day,  (11th  Sept.,)  took  a 
firm  resolution  to  establish  an  educadonal  institution,  and  to  name  it 
Philanthropinum. 

From  Frankfort  he  traveled,  with  Lavater  and  Gothe,  to  Ems  and 
the  Rhine.  Gothe,  in  his  life,  has  described  Basedow  in  the  most 
masterly  manner,  in  part  in  the  strongest  contrast  to  Lavater. 

Basedow  arrived,  oame  in  contact  with  me,  and  laid  hold  of  me  on  the  other  side. 
No  stronger  contrast  could  be  imagined  than  that  between  Layater  and  Basedow. 
TtiWt  very  looks  indicated  their  opposition  to  each  other.  While  Lavater's  fea- 
tures were  open  to  the  observer,  Basedow's  were  contracted  closely  together,  and, 
as  it  were,  drawn  inward.  Lavater's  eyes  were  dear  and  calm,  and  under  very 
broad  lids ;  Basedow's  were  deep  in  his  head,  small,  black,  keen,  and  looked  out 
from  under  coarse  eyebrows ;  while  Lavater's  temples  were  hung  with  the  softest 
brown  hair.  Basedow's  heavy,  rough  voice,  his  quick  and  sharp  expressions,  his 
somewhat  sneering  laugh,  his  sudden  changes  of  the  conversation,  and  his  other 
peculiarities,  were  the  opposite  of  the  qualities  and  the  conduct  by  which  Lavater 
had  become  pleasing  to  us.    Basedow  was  much  sought  after  in  Frankfort,  and 

1 -   -  - —       —    —      ■        -  —       -  -  -  II     -      I  -     ----         -i 

*  Prince  Albert,  of  Dessau,  sent  Basedow,  in  return  for  a  copy  of  the  **Agatkokrator,"  tOO 
thalers ;  and  Joseph  II  a  medal  with  his  portrait 

t  December  27th,  1774,  the  day  of  the  birth  of  the  hereditary  prince  of  Dessau,  then  five 
years  old.  was  considered  as  the  birth-day  of  the  Philanthropinum.  See  WSIke,  description 
of  the  plates  to  the  ^'Elementary  Bookf"  p.  8 ;  and  "  The  PkiUmthropijumt"  part  first,  p.  101. 
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his  great  intellectual  gifla  were  admired ;  but  be  wai  not  a  man  either  to  atiroa- 
late  others  or  to  guide  them.  The  only  work  for  him  was  to  improve  the  field 
which  he  had  marlced  out  for  himself;  so  that  future  generations  should  find  their 
labors  in  it  more  easy  and  natural ;  and  toward  this  purpose  he  hastened  wiih, 
even  too  much  zeal.  I  could  not  interest  myself  in  his  plans,  nor  even  make  his 
views  dear  to  myself.  That  he  should  require  all  instruction  to  be  given  in  a  liv- 
mg  and  natural  way  pleased  me,  of  course ;  that  the  ancient  tongues  should  be 
practiced  now  seemed  to  me  desirable ;  and  I  willingly  recognize  whatever  in  his 
plans  tended  to  a  promotion  of  activity  and  of  a  newer  view  of  the  world ;  but  I 
apprehended  that  the  illustrations  in  his  ''^Elementary  Book  '*  would  confuse  still 
more  than  objects  themselves ;  because,  in  the  natural  world,  only  things  possible 
exist  together,  and  therefore  they  have,  notwithstanding  all  their  multitude  and 
apparent  confusion,  alwa3rB  something  regular  in  all  their  parts.  But  this  ^^EU' 
mentary  Book ''  utterly  disarranged  them,  because  it  placed  together,  for  the  sake 
of  a  relation  of  ideas,  things  which  never  go  together  in  the  real  world ;  so  that 
it  was  destitute  of  that  natural  method  which  must  be  recognized  in  the  corres- 
ponding work  of  Amos  Comcuius.  Much  stran^rer  yet  and  harder  to  understand 
than  Basedow's  theories,  were  his  manners.  His  purpose  in  his  present  journey 
was  to  interest  the  public  in  his  philanthropic  undertaking,  by  his  personal  in- 
fluence ;  and  thus  to  secure  for  himself  access,  not  only  to  their  good  will,  but  to 
their  purses.  He  had  the  power  of  speaking  in  a  lofty  and  convincing  way  of 
his  plans ;  and  all  men  readily  assented  to  whatever  he  argued.  But  he  wounded, 
in  the  most  incomprehensible  manner,  the  feilings  of  the  men  from  whom  he  was 
asking  a  contribution,  and  offended  them  with  no  reason,  by  not  being  silent  upon 
his  opinions  and  vagaries  in  regard  to  religious  subjects.  In  this  respect,  also, 
Basedow  was  the  precise  opposite  of  Lavater.  While  the  latter  held  the  whole 
Bible,  letter  for  letter,  and  with  its  whole  contents,  as  true  and  applicable  even  to 
the  present  day,  the  former  felt  a  most  restless  itching  for  remodeling  every 
thing,  and  changing  not  only  religious  beliefe,  but  even  the  outer  forms  of  church 
observances,  according  to  his  own  whims.  He  would  dispute  in  the  most  merci- 
less and  extraordinary  manner  against  all  views  not  founded  immediately  upon 
the  Bible,  but  upon  the  interpretation  of  it  *,  against  those  expressions,  philosophi- 
oal  technics,  and  material  similitudes,  with  which  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and 
councils,  have  sought  either  to  explain  the  inexpressible,  or  to  convince  heretics. 
He  declared  himself  before  every  body,  in  the  harshest  and  most  indefensible 
manner,  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  and  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  arguing  against  this  universally  received  mystery.  I  myself  suf* 
fered  much  in  private  conversation  from  this  subject ;  and  had  forever  to  let  my- 
self be  plagued  with  Hypostasis,  and  Ousia,  and  Prosopon.  In  opposition  to  these 
attacks,  I  betook  myself  to  the  weapons  of  paradox,  surpassed  his  own  opinions, 
and  ventured  to  combat  his  daring  notions  with  others  still  more  daring.  Thia 
gave  my  mind  a  new  direction;  and,  as  Basedow  was  much  better  read  than  I, 
and  readier  at  the  tricks  of  disputation  than  a  natural  philosopher  like  myself 
could  be,  I  was  obliged  to  exert  myself  more  and  more,  as  the  points  discussed 
between  us  became  more  important.  So  excellent  an  opportunity,  if  not  to  in- 
struct myself,  at  least  to  exercise  myself,  I  could  not  quickly  resign ;  I  prevailed 
upon  my  father  and  friends  to  give  up  the  most  important  business,  and  I  left 
fVankfort  again,  with  Basedow.  What  a  difference  was  there  between  his  in- 
fluence and  presence,  and  that  of  Lavater !  Pure  himself,  the  latter  sought  to 
surround  himself  with  purity.  By  his  side  one  became  maidenly,  for  fear  of  an- 
noying him  with  any  thing  unpleasant.  Basedow,  on  the  other  hand,  for  too 
much  absorbed  in  himself,  could  not  attend  to  any  thing  external.  One  of  his 
habits,  that  of  smoking  coarse,  bad  tobacco,  was  exceedingly  disagreeable,  and 
was  much  the  more  so  because,  whenever  he  liad  smoked  out  one  pipe,  he  at 
once  struck  fire  again  with  some  dirtily  prepared  German  tinder,  which  caught 
quickly,  but  smelled  hatefully,  and  with  his  very  first  whift''  defiled  the  atmosphere 
intolerably.  I  named  ^s  preparation  the  ^''Basedow  Stink-tinder,"  and  proposed 
to  introduce  it  under  this  name  into  natural  history ;  at  which  he  mode  much 
sport,  and  explained  to  me  circumstantially,  and  even  to  nauseation,  the  abominable 
stuff,  and  with  great  delight  applied  himself  to  my  aversion.  For  it  was  one  of  the 
strongest  peculiarities  of  this  gifted  man,  that  he  loved  too  much  to  tease,  and 
maliciously  to  vex,  the  most  unprejudiced  people.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  ony 
one  at  rest ;  he  would  attack  him  with  grinning  and  jeers,  with  his  hoarse  voice, 
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pnt  them  into  a  dilemma  with  some  unexpected  question,  and  laugh  bitterly  if  he 
aooomplished  his  purpose ;  but  he  would  be  well  pleased  if  any  one  answered  him 
promptly.  I  always  spent  part  of  the  night  with  Basedow.  He  never  laid  down 
on  the  bed,  but  dictated  incessantly.  Sometimes  he  threw  himself  down  on  a 
couch  and  slept,  while  his  secretary,  pen  m  hand,  sat  quietly,  all  ready  to  write, 
when  his  half-awake  master  should  again  give  free  course  to  his  thpngnts.  And 
all  this  was  done  in  a  room  closely  shut,  and  full  of  the  smoke  of  tobacco  and 
tinder.  WbencTer  I  left  off  dancing  I  ran  straight  to  Basedow,  who  was  always 
ready  to  talk  or  discuss  upon  his  problem ;  and  when,  after  a  litUe  while,  I  went 
out  to  dance  again,  he  took  up  the  thread  of  his  treatise,  even  before  I  had  shut 
the  door,  dictating  as  quietly  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Basedow  was  purau- 
ing  an  object  of  primary  importance,  the  better  education  of  youth ;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  was  seeking  large  contributions  from  the  noble  and  the  rich.  But 
scarcely  had  he,  by  his  reasoning  or  the  force  of  his  powerful  eloquence,  brought 
them,  if  not  to  the  point  where  he  wished,  at  least  into  the  state  of  mind  favora- 
ble to  himself,  when  his  vile  anti-trinitarian  notions  would  catch  hold  of  him,  and, 
without  the  least  regard  for  the  place  w^iere  he  might  be,  he  would  break  out  into 
the  strangest  speeches,  exceeding  religious  in  their  intention,  but,  according  to  the 
beliefs  of  society,  exceedingly  abominaUe.  We  tried  to  find  means  of  preventing 
the  mischief — Lavater  by  mild  earnestness,  I  by  evasive  sport,  the  ladies  by  divert- 
ing walks ;  but  the  trouble  could  not  be  removed.  Christian  conversation,  such 
as  was  expected  from  Lavater,  pedagogical,  such  as  was  looked  for  from  Basedow, 
sentimental,  such  as  I  should  have  been  ready  for,  all  were  alike  broken  up  or 
changed.* 

Basedow  had  at  first,  at  Dessau,  only  three  assistants,  Wolke,  Si* 
mon,  and  Schweigbauser.  The  first  of  these  was  the  most  efficient 
in  the  work  of  teaching.f  He  was  born  in  1742,  at  Jever,  and  died 
at  a  great  age,  known  especially  for  his  remarkable  labors  for  German 
orthography.  He  first  began  to  study  in  his  twentieth  year,  but  had 
before  learned,  without  a  teacher,  drawing  and  etching.  In  five  half- 
years  he  finished  the  necessary  studies  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French, 
entered  the  University  of  Gottingen  in  1763,  (where  he  studied  chiefly 
mathematics,  natural  sciences,  and  French,)  and  in  1766  went  to  Leip- 
zig, where  he  taught  Latin  and  mathematics.  Through  Btisch  he 
came  to  Basedow,  at  Altona,  in  1770,  to  assist  him  in  working  upon 
his  ^^JElementary  Book.^ 

Here  Wolke  made  his  first  experiment  of  a  new  method  of  in- 
struction, upon  Basedow^s  daughter,  Emilie,  who  seems  to  have  been 
named  after  Rousseau's  ^*'Emile,^  This  experiment  stands  in  such  close 
connection  with  the  Philanthropinum,  and  is  so  characteristic,  that  I 
shall  give  Wolke's  own  account  of  it.    He  says : — 

When  I  came  to  Herr  Professor  Basedow,  at  Altona,  at  new  year's  of  1770,  to 
take  part  in  tKe  labor  upon  his  ^*' Elementary  Book^^^  in  the  departments  of  natural 
histor}'  and  mathematics,  his  little  daughter,  Emilie,  was  three-quarters  of  a  year 
old.  My  inclination  to  be  employing  myself  about  children  led  me  to  help  her 
mother,  who  was  instructing  her  carefully,  about  an  hour  a  day,  in  little  exercises, 
which,  if  made  bb  complete  as  possible,  are  much  more  important  than  would  be 
supposed.  I  taught  her,  for  example,  after  a  certain  order  and  selection,  about 
things  of  all  kinds  and  their  qualities,  by  showing  them  to  her,  and  by  clear  and 
accurate  descriptions  of  them ;  how  to  stand  op,  how  to  Mi  down  judiciously^ 

•  Gttlhc's  Works ;  22, 273-8, 279,  80,  91.    Edition  of  1840. 

t  See  Wiilke's  autobiography,  in  Basedow's  work.  "The  Philanthropinum^  eatabUthed  in 
Deuau,  1774." 
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how  to  Bare  a  fiill  by  catching  hold  of  tomething  and  by  other  meann.  Both  in 
qx>rt  and  in  earnest,  we  were  very  careful  to  avoid  that  oonfiinon  of  ideas  whidt 
is  naual  in  such  teaching.  For  example,  she  saw  in  a  looking-glass  not  hersdf, 
but  her  image;  in  pictures,  not  men,  trees,  beasts,  but  only  their  representations ; 
she  was  not  permitted  to  call  the  oooked  meat  and  bones  of  a  hen,  a  hen,  nor  a 
doll  a  baby,  a  penny  a  dneat,  &c.  By  such  care,  which  I  earnestly  recommend 
to  all  in  charge  of  children,  and  such  a  method  as  is  now  taught  m  the  ^* Element- 
wry  Bookj^'*  Bmilie  had  in  her  third  half-year  learned  to  fbrm  opinions  with  a  cor* 
leotness  which  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  her.  When  she  was  a  year 
and  a  half  old,  she  ooald  not  only  speak  much  more  clearly  and  correctly  than  is 
usual  at  her  age,  but,  by  means  of  our  peculiar  method  of  teaching  spelling  before 
the  knowledge  of  the  letters,  to  understand  sentences  if  we  only  said  over  the 
letters  of  them  to  her.  If,  for  example,  any  one  said  to  her  the  letters  you 
shall  have  a  cake,  she  would  say  ^*  yon  shall  have  a  cake."  The  success 
of  this  practice,  the  facility  of  which  had  been  foreseen  by  Herr  Professor  Base* 
dow,  pleased  him  exceedingly,  when  £milie,  without  further  trouble  or  the  weari- 
some spelling  in  a  book,  learned  to  read  in  a  month,  to  her  own  pleasure  and  to 
mine.  This  was  at  the  end  of  her  third  year.  Three  months  after  this,  Herr 
Professor  Basedow  left  home  for  ten  weeks.  To  give  him  a  pleasure  at  his  re- 
iam-^for  he  had  but  little  during  his  labors  upon  the  **  Elementary  Book  "—I  exer- 
cised Emilie  in  that  time  in  French,  of  which  she  had  not  before  heard  a  word. 
In  a  month  and  a  half,  she  could  speak  of  her  wants  and  of  things  about  her,  in 
French,  so  well  that  the  mixing  of  German  words  in  the  instruction  was  no  longer 
necessary.  Since  the  Feast  of  St.  John  of  the  present  year,  I  have  done  some- 
thing similar  in  Latin,  with  a  boy  of  five  years  old ;  of  which  I  shall  ^eak  fur- 
ther. Emilie  learned  French  as  quickly  as  she  did  German.  In  this  language  I 
nsed  a  book  called  ^^Joujou  de  nouvelle  fagon  ;"  for  the  elementary  ^^ Manuel  d^ed^ 
ucation  '^  was  not  yet  published.  About  a  month  and  a  half  after  the  beginning 
of  this  learning  to  read,  Emilie  was  with  us  for  a  few  days  with  his  very  worthy 
grace,  the  Herr  Canon  von  Roohow,  where  she  excited  the  wonder  of  variooi 
gentlemen,  masters,  and  officers  from  Brandenburg  and  Potsdam,  by  her  facility 
in  reading  German  and  French.  At  this  time  she  read,  in  writing  and  printing, 
Gorman  and  Latin ;  knew  a  large  number  of  natural  objects  and  tools,  with  their 
origin  and  use ;  distinguished,  with  reference  to  the  particular  case,  mathematical 
lines,  surfaces,  and  bodies;  counted  forward  or  added  to  100 ;  backward  or  sub* 
tracted,  by  ones  and  by  twos,  from  20  or  21  to  0  or  1 ;  practiced  drawing  or 
writing  by  copying  the  copies  in  pencil  which  were  set  before  her ;  sometimes 
dictated  a  letter  to  her  fiither,  &c.  With  all  this  knowledge,  which  Emilie  ac- 
quired in  play — that  is  without  exertion  or  harmfhl  sitting  still — ^we  avoided  the 
&ult,  so  common  in  such  circumstances,  of  making  her  what  is  called  a  learned 
lady,  who  is  lifted  by  her  knowledge  above  her  sex,  and  neglects  her  feminine 
employments.  She  was,  on  the  contrary,  in  every  way  imbueid  with  a  love  for 
feminine  labors,  and  instructed  in  them.  She  was  often,  and  with  much  pleasure, 
employed  in  preparing  food  in  the  kitohen,  setting  the  table  for  the  children,  put- 
tins  the  table-furniture,  &c.,  which  they  left  in  disorder,  in  its  proper  place,  and 
had  made  a  good  beginning  in  learning  to  sew  and  to  knit.  I  have  taken  every 
opportunity  of  drawing  Emilie's  attention  to  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  God,  in 
her  studies  of  nature.  She  often  rejoices  in  God,  as  in  a  wise,  powerful,  and 
good  father  of  herself  and  of  all  men.  She  takes  pleasure  in  the  lightning  and 
tibunder,  recognizing  them  and  the  rain  which  follows  them  as  indispensibly  di- 
vine benefits,  by  means  of  which  vegetation,  Ibr  the  nourishment  of  men  and 
beasts,  is  supported,  and  the  beautiful  flowers  are  made  to  grow.  »he  rejoices  in 
the  convenience  and  human  form  of  her  body,  in  the  reasoning  faculties  of  her 
soul ;  in  rain,  wind,  snow,  and  darkness,  even  when  she  suffers  inconvenience 
from  them,  and  at  times  when  others  complain  of  them.  The  sight  of  caterpillers, 
spiders,  mice,  snakes,  and  lizards,  is  neither  disgusting  nor  frightful  to  her.  She 
haa  never  had  any  trouble  about  witches,  ghosts,  or  the  devil,  since  they  have 
never  been  named  to  her  as  things  which  do  any  injury  to  man.  The  silly  rep- 
resentations of  the  devil  are  only  ridiculous  to  her ;  not  frightful.  Of  the  Christ- 
ian religion  she  knows  many  portions,  but  only  such  as  will  be  useful  at  her  age ; 
preparatives  to  virtue,  to  trust  in  God,  and  to  peace.  Although  she  speaks  and 
judges  upon  many  subjects,  yet  she  has  never  made  any  misuse  of  what  has  been 
told  her  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race.    Up  to  Michaelmas  1773,  when  she 
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wa»  (bar  and  one-half  yean  old,  she  heard  not  a  word  of  lAtin.  Her  father 
having  at  that  time  to  go  to  Berlin  on  buflineas  connected  with  the  ^^EUfnentary 
Book^^'*  I  was  desirous  d[  preparing  for  him  at  his  return  such  a  pleasure  in  his 
daughter's  knowledge  of  Latin  as  I  had  the  year  before  in  that  of  French.  I 
had,  however,  so  many  employments,  that  I  could  talk  with  EmUie  only  two  hours 
a  day.  My  instruction  was  still  more  interrupted  by  my  absence  at  Berlin  dur- 
ing November.  Tet,  Emilie  now  speaks  Latin  with  a  fiicility  and  oorreotness 
which  is  admired  by  many.  For  the  sake  of  any  who  may  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
account,  and  who  may  be  willing  to  believe  it,  if  they  or  any  one  whom  they  can 
trust  will  visit  us,  to  hear  for  uiemselves,  I  will  have  an  examination,  (which 
otherwise  I  am  very  willing  to  avoid,)  in  which  they  may  hear  that  Emilie  (who 
has  never  learned  one  woiS  by  rote,  after  the  school  iashion,)  knows  at  least  fifty 
words  of  any  two  leavea  taken  at  random  from  Cellarius^  Dictionary,  (because  most 
people  take  the  number  of  words  known  for  a  measure ;)  and  that  from  the  same 
book,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  leaves,  she  knows  at  least  three  thousand  words, 
and  that,  not  after  the  fiishion  of  a  school-boy,  but  like  the  words  of  her  own 
mother- tongue.  And  of  these  fifty  words,  I  can  vary  each,  by  declensions  and 
conjugation,  so  that  no  less  than  five  hundred  different  questions  can  be  made 
from  them,  which  Emilie  shall  answer.  Thus  no  one  can  doubt  that,  with  all 
these  words  from  Cellarius'  dictionary,  (besides  which  she  knows  many  others,) 
more  than  thirty  thousand  questions  can  be  asked,  all  differing  from  each  otherj 
which  she  can  understand,  and  can  either  translate  oorreotly  into  Grerman,  or 
answer  them  in  Latin,  whichever  is  preferred.* 

Basedow  himself  published  an  account  of  his  daughter,!  from 
which  it  appears  clearly  how  far  his  instruction  followed  Rousseau's 
plans.  He  says  that,  when  she  was  scarcely  three  and  one-half  yean 
old,  she  began  to  observe  ^*  errors  in  correct  reading,  both  in  French 
and  German.''  And  in  anticipation  he  says  that,  '*  before  the  end  of 
her  ninth  year,  she  will  fluently  read  in  German  out  of  Latin  writers.'* 
If  the  question  is  asked,  what  is  the  purpose  of  all  this  ?  Basedow 
answers,  "  I  intend  Emilie,  God  permitting,  for  the  teacher  of  other 
girls.*'  • 

This  remarkable  child  was  repeatedly  cited  by  her  father  and  by 
Wolke,  both  in  writing  and  speaking,  as  a  standard  by  which  it  might 
be  judged  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  Philanthropinum, 
These  expectations  were  especially  excited  by  the  periodical  which 
Basedow  published,  under  the  title  ^^Philanthropic  Archives;  ad- 
dressed by  the  fraternity  of  friends  of  youth  to  the  guardians  of  hu- 
manity, and  to  fathers  and  mothers,  who  may  send  children  to  the 
Dessau  Philanthropinum.  Dessau,  1776/'  The  preface,  Feb.  Ist, 
1776,  is  addressed  ^^To  guardians,  intsrcessors,  benefactors  of  hu- 
m^Dity,  intelligent  cosmopolites." 

This  singular  address  is  surpassed  in  the  second  part  of  the  ^^Ar- 
chiveA,*^  which  is  dedicated,  in  the  name  of  the  Philanthropinum,  to  four 
kings.  First,  to  Joseph  the  Second,  the  ^^  Father  of  Germany."  '^I 
honor  you,"  it  says,. "as  the  most  eminent  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
tb0  world,  and  as  one  of  the  best ;  as  my  own  indirect  supreme  lord 
and  protector ;  as  the  foundation  of  my  hopes  for  better  times  in 

*  lb.,  p.  44^38.       t  Quarterly  Account,  sixtb  part,  1773. 
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Germany,"  dbc.  In  the  dedication  to  the  king  of /-Denmark,  Base* 
dow  calls  himself  a  Cimbrian ;  and,  to  the  Empress  Catharine,  he 
promises  to  establish  a  Catharineum,  for  women  from  all  the  world. 
(  Weltburgerinnen,) 

The  Philanthropinum  had  been  in  existence  seventeen  months, 
when  the  first  part  of  the  ^* Archives  "  appeared.  Basedow  gave  an  in- 
vitation to  the  great  examination,  on  the  ISth,  14th,  and  15th  of 
May,  1776. 

**Send  children,"  he  sajrs,  '*to  a  happy,  youthful  life  of  studies  cer- 
tainly  successful.  This  affair  is  not  Catholic,  Lutheran,  or  Reformed, 
but  Christian.  We  are  the  philanthropists ;  cosmopolitans.  The  free- 
dom of  Switzerland,  here,  is  not  placed  below  the  sovereignty  of  Rus- 
sia or  Denmark,  in  our  teaching  or  our  opinions."  He  adds  repeated 
appeals  for  contributions.* 

Furtherf  he  says,  '^  The  aim  of  education  must  be,  to  train  a  Euro- 
pean,! whose  life  shall  be  as  harmless,  as  useful,  and  as  peaceful,  as  it 
can  be  made  by  education.  Care  must  also  be  taken,  1.  That  he 
may  endure  little  trouble,  grief,  or  sickness ;  and,  2.  That  he  may  learn 
to  take  real  pleasure  in  what  is  good." 

^  The  wisdom  of  all  wisdoms  is  virtue  and  peace.  Few  exercises 
in  virtue,  as  it  should  be  taught,  in  our  education,  are  found.  Here, 
ye  wise  men,  ye  philanthropic  writers,  a  plan  for  an  orderly  ar- 
rangement of  exercises  in  virtue,  for  parents  and  schools,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  works  for  the  good  of  all  humanity.  Were  we  rich, 
we  would  offer  ten  thousand  thalers  for  the  beft  book  of  this  kind 
which  should  appear  within  two  years."§  "  For  the  paternal  religion 
of  each  pupil,"  Basedow  remarks,  "  the  ministry  of  this  place  will 
care.  Natural  religion,  however,  and  ethics,  are  the  chief  part  of 
philosophy,  of  which  we  have  charge.  In  the  Philanthropinum  the 
first  beginning  of  instruction  is,  to  have  faith  in  God  as  the  creator, 
upholder,  and  Lord  of  the  world.  As  we  have  a  universal,  Christian, 
Philarithropinist  liturgy,  approved  by  persons  of  reputation  in  all  the 
churches,  we  promise  to  give  a  general  Christian  instruction,  which, 
by  means  of  its  omission  of  all  points  of  distinction,  shall  offend  neither 
Catholics,  Protestants,  nor  Greeks ;  but  which  shall  necessarily  please 
all  Christians,  even  if  they  are  as  different  as  Zinzendorf  and  Foster."| 

In  this  universal,  private  instruction  in  religion,  he  says  further,^ 
"Neither  word  nor  deed  will  be  introduced,  which  will  not  be  approved 

*  Boarders  paid  two  hundred  and  fifty  thalera.    **Archive8f"  p.  38.       t  ArchlveB,  p.  16. 

t  By  a  European,  "we  understand  a  man  of  a  cWilized  nation,  who  baa  such  manners  and 
dispositionaaa  areiabnost  uniTeraal  tn  Europe." 

S lb., p. 20, 21.       I  lb., p. 39.       Tib., p.  63. 
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of  by  every  one  who  fears  God,  by  the  Christian,  Jew,  Mohammedan, 
or  Deist.  And  jast  as  satisfactory  shall  we  be  to  the  iriends  of  all 
systems  of  Christianity,  from  Zinzendorf  to  Foster."  Afterward, 
clergymen  of  the  different  professions  may  ^  instruct,  drill,  and  con- 
vince the  children  in  their  paternal  religions."  * 

All  the  Philanthropinist  manuals  are  to  be  free  from'  "  theologizing 
distinctions  in  favor  of  Christianity  as  opposed  to  the  Jews,  Moham- 
medans, Deists,  or  the  so-called  Dissidents,  who  are  in  some  places 
called  heretics." 

"  In  the  temple  of  the  Universal  Father,  the  Dissident  brethren  ap- 
pear like  brethren  with  the  rest  And  until  that  time  let  us  come 
like  brethren,  one  (as  long  as  the  difference  shall  last,)  to  the  holy 
mass ;  another  to  pray  with  his  fellows,  after  one  form ;  and  a  third 
to  pray  with  his  fellows,  after  another."* 

So  much  may  suffice  to  describe  Basedow's  reli^ous  tendency ;  his 
proceeding  from  the  broadest  deism  is  the  most  general  idea,  (leaving 
out  the  poor  heathen,  after  Rousseau's  example,)  to  the  narrow  idea 
of  Christianity,  the  still  narrower  ideas — ^illiberal  ones  as  Basedow 
tiiinks  them — of  the  Christian  professions,  hd  leaves  to  be  taught  to 
the  children  by  the  clergy.  The  positive  ideas  which  he  lays  down 
I  shall  consider  hereafter. 

From  what  Basedow  says  in  his  invitation  of  the  moral  and  relig- 
ious tendency  of  the  Philanthropinum,  I  proceed  to  what  he  prom- 
ises, and  claims  to  have  accomplished,  in  intellectual  education,  in 
Latin,  German,  French,  knowledge  of  nature  and  of  art,  and  mathe- 
matica. 

Of  memorizing,  he  sajB,  ihere  will  be  but  little  with  as.  The  stndentB 
will  not  be  forced  to  learn  even  by  advice.  Yet  we  promise,  by  the  excellence  of 
our  method,  and  by  means  of  the  agreement  of  it  with  the  whole  of  the  Philan- 
thropist education  and  method  of  living,  at  least  twice  as  much  progress  in  stndy 

*  **  He  who  believas  In  one  God,  and  in  the  eternal  existence  of  virtae,  will  not  be  a  here- 
tic in  the  iuatitutictp.  Public  religious  exercises  will  be,  as  heretofore,  merely  the  worship- 
ing of  God,  or  Christian  merely  in  general.  The  former,  the  chief  Rabbi,  or  the  Mufti,  if 
they  understood  them,  could  not  disa|)prove  of;  and  by  the  latter,  the  Catholic,  the  Greek, 
the  Protestant,  the  Bohemian  brother,  and  the  Socinian,  would  be  edified.  Any  thing  more 
Is  the  province  of  the  ministry." 

t  The  interest  taken  by  the  Jews  and  Freemasons  in  the  Philanthropinum  is  remarkable. 
Thus,  four  Hamburg  lodges  sent  five  hundred  thalers,  one  at  Leipzig  one  hundred,  one  at 
GOttingen  twenty-five.  One  Meyer  translated  an  ^^BxpUmation  <f  Freemaaonry  "  from  the 
English,  and  recommended  the  Philanthropinum  to  the  support  of  the  masons.  **  Basedow's 
Philanthropinum,"  he  says,  "  that  quits  masonic  design  for  making  poor  humanity  more  fit 
for  the  purpose  of  its  being,  by  a  reasonable  instruction  of  youth,  for  spreading  virtue,  re- 
ligion, and  knowledge,  and  removing  prejudices,"  Ac.^{'^Pedagogical  Omvereationt  of  Boat- 
dots,"  part  first,  p.  104.)  Had  Basedow,  without  being  a  freemason,  made  application  to  this 
*' honorable  fraternity  of  architects  of  the  council-house  of  universal  citizenahip,  pupils  of 
Solomon  and  Socrates,"  as  he  calls  them  1— ("PAt{an<Aropmiim,"  p.  8.)  From  the  Jews, 
especially  from  those  of  Berlin,  he  received  at  one  time  five  hundred  and  eighteen  thalers, 
Ac.    Among  others,  Mendelssohn  interested  himself  for  him. 
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as  is  usual  in  the  beet  schools,  boarding  institutions,  or  gymnasinms.    And 
cially  we  promise  great  development  of  the  understanding,  by  the  practice  of  a  tmly 
philosophical  art  of  thinking. 

The  results  which  have  been  already  shown  prove  that  what  we  promise  is  tnie. 
In  the  telling,  and  when  their  means  arc  not  seen,  they  are  incredible.  Every 
thing  is  so  pleasant  with  us,  Uiat  no  one  wishes  to  be  at  home  again.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  there  is  need  of  punishment  but  few  times  a  year.  The  pupils  leam 
without  sitting  too  much,  and  more  outside  than  in  school-hours.  Of  our  method 
we  can  say  (and  God  knows  it  is  with  fairness  and  reflection,)  as  follows  :  when 
we  have  all  our  apparatus  and  arrangements  all  completed,  a  boy  of  twelve  yearn 
old,  who  shall  be  sent  to  us,  with  his  manners  not  too  far  destroyed,  and  of  mode- 
rate capacity,  if  he  knows  only  how  to  read  and  to  write,  will  become  with  us, 
without  constraint  or  discomfort,  in  four  years,  well  fitted  to  study  for  either  of  the 
higher  faculties  in  a  university.  For,  whatever  is  valuable  for  all  students  in  tho 
philosophical  faculty,  he  will  have  studied  with  us  so  thoroughly  that,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  higher  grade,  he  will  need  only  himself  and  his  books.  From  this 
measure  of  our  institution  all  other  things  in  relation  to  it  can  be  judged  of. 

You  wise  cosmopolites,  this  is  said,  not  by  foolish  project-makers,  idle  talkers, 
but  by  men  who  are  worthy  of  friendship  and  of  your  assistance. 

One  language  requires,  with  us,  unless  it  is  to  be  brought  by  grammatioal  ex- 
ercises to  the  natural  degree  of  accuracy,  six  months,  in  order  to  enable  the 
■todenti  to  understand  whatever  he  hears  or  reads  in  it,  as  if  it  was  his  mother- 
tongue  ;  and  to  speak  and  write  it,  little  by  little,  after  rules,  by  hiraseld 

After  this  we  require  six  months  more  of  grammatical  exercises,  to  make  a 
Latin  or  a  French  scholar  so  complete,  or  so  little  lacking  of  it,  as  it  is  not  possible 
for  him  to  be  from  the  ordinary  school,  without  uncommon  good  fortune,  genius, 
and  application. 

In  May,  1 775,  he  says,  two  boys,  of  thirteen  and  seventeen  years,  were  sent  to 
the  Philanthropinum.  "  They  had  minds  of  ordinary  capacity.  Neither  of  them 
had  the  least  attainments  in  study,  or  the  least  rudiments  of  LAtin.  They  can 
now,  (Feb.  1st,  1776,  nine  months  afterward,)  understand  a  Latin  address  oq 
any  art  which  may  be  selected,  if  only  the  technical  terms  be  explauied  to  them, 
and  the  unusual  words  made  clear  by  Latin  synonyms,  or  by  the  connection. 
They  read  a  classical  author  understandingly,  if  he  is  easy;  that  is,  if  he  is  good. 
They  can  express  themselves,  either  oraUy  or  in  writing,  upon  any  subject,  so 
well  that  they  would  get  on  much  better  in  ancient  Rome  than  one  oould  do  in 
LeipKig  now,  who  could  write  and  speak  only  low  Dutch." 

This  is  roguery.  Further  on  Basedow  praises  himself  for  having 
found  a  way  of  making  the  work  of  learning  "•  three  times  as  short 
and  three  times  as  easy  as  it  usually  is.'^  All  studies  must  be  arranged 
in  a  common  plan,  and  be  placed,  by  means  of  uniformity  of  text* 
books,  in  such  a  connection  that  one  shall  always  shorten  and  assist 
Ae  other.     Only  the  useful  part  of  each  science  is  to  be  learned- 

To  fill  up  the  sketch  here  given  from  Basedow's  invitation,  I  quote 
the  following  from  a  letter  of  his  written  to  Campe,  the  same  year ; 
which,  as  they  say,  lets  us  into  the  whole  programme.  Latin,  he  says 
in  this,  must  be  learned  by  speaking ;  and,  for  this  reason,  Basedow 
requires  his  teachers  to  use  every  means  to  gain  facility  in  speaking 
Latin.  They  must  use  all  their  leisure  in  reading  the  colloquies  of 
Erasmus,  Terence,  <fec.;  they  must  try,  when  alone,  to  translate  silently 
in  their  tbougbts  expressions  which  they  could  not  manage  in  con* 
versation,  and  ^'get  all  their  religious  instruction  from  Oastalio's  Bible 
only." 

''  The  actual  design  of  the  institution,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible 
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to  follow  out  But  Latin,  Latin — when  we  see  that  the  end  of  our 
well-trodden  and  brief  road  leads  to  correctness  and  elegance,  (not  to 
say  any  thing  of  eminent  skill,)  in  this  language,  this  alone  can  give 
certain  encouragement.  But  well  for  thee,  thou  dear  young  posterity ! 
you  learn  Latin,  Latin,  without  rod  or  care  I  Greek,  however,  we 
shall  not  teach  by  speaking ;  it  is  too  difficult 

But  ye  ancient  and  modern  languages,  ye  tormenting  ghosts  of 
youth,  ye  flatterers  of  unthinking  people,  who  have  memory  and  pa- 
tience, when  will  it  be  possible  to  have  the  name  of  being  well-edu- 
cated, intelligent,  and  learned,  without  having  at  first  let  one's  self  be 
destroyed  by  your  discipline  and  afterward  by  your  flattery  ?'' 

I  return  to  Basedow's  "/nvtfafton."  In  this  he  very  openly  asks  for 
contributions.  ** Dearest  cosmopolitans,"  he  says,  "your  wills  may 
be  most  heartily  good  and  your  sentiments  correct ;  but  our  enterprise 
can  not  go  into  operation  except  by  means  of  deeds." 

Let  us,  lastly,  hear  how  urgently  he  invites.*  '*  We  promise,"  he 
says,  ^  under  the  penalty  of  contumely,  that  upon  the  aforesaid  13th 
of  May,  {1116^)  there  will  be  in  the  Philanthropinum  so  much  worth 
seeing,  hearing,  investigating,  and  considering,  by  the  intelligent 
guardians  of  humanity,  in  regard  to  schools,  that  it  will  be  worth  their 
while  for  some  of  them  to  be  sent  to  us,  by  the  order  of  the  German 
Diet,  from  Copenhagen,  Saint  Petersburg,  and  the  most  distant  places ; 
for  it  is  a  duty,  by  the  arithmetic  of  morals,  in  respect  to  such  good 
works  as  must  be  of  great  use,  to  proceed  upon  probabilities.  God, 
thou  hiher  of  posterity,  secure  us,  we  pray  thee,  a  hearing  with  the 
wise  inhabitants  of  the  world." 

The  examination  which  was  to  decide  upon  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  the  Philanthropinum  took  place,  and  was,  according  to 
Basedow's  expression,  '*  attended  by  many  skillful  men,  citizens  of  the 
world,  most  of  whom  had  come  abroad  for  the  purpose.''  Among 
others  came  from  Berlin,  Nicolai  and  Teller ;  from  Halberstadt,  con- 
sistory-councilor Struensee;  from  Leipzig,  Plattner  and  Zollikofer; 
from  Magdeburg,  Resewitz  and  Schummel ;  from  Potsdam,  Campe ; 
from  Quedlinburg,  Stroth ;  from  Hamburg,  Bode,  the  translator  of 
Montaigne ;  and  from  Rekalm,  Rochow. 

The  Philanthropinum  however  included  only  thirteen  pupils,  besides 
Emilie  and  Friedrich  Basedow.  Two  accounts  of  the  examination  are 
lying  before  me,  one  by  Basedow,  the  other  by  the  above  named 
professor,  Schummel ;  it  is  entitled  "  Fritz^s  journey  to  Dessau.^  f 
They  agree  with  and  complete  each  other,  I  shall,  however,  chiefly 
follow  the  journey,  which  is  in  a  form  of  letters  from  a  boy  of  twelve, 

*  lb.,  56.       X  Basedow's  account  to  In  ttie  2nd  part  of  "  Philanthropinist  Archive*." 
Np.  U,— {Vol.  V.,  No  2,]— 32. 
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who  goes  with  his  father  to  Dessau  ;  as  it  is  from  an  impartial  per- 

SOD. 

In  the  third  letter  the  boy  says :  ^'  I  am  just  come  from  the  Philan- 
thropinnm ;  I  already  know  Herrn  Basedow,  Wolke,  Simon,  Schweig- 
hauser,  and  all  the  little  Philanthropinists.  I  am  already  greatly  de- 
lighted, and  do  not  know  where  to  begin." 

Fritz  goes  to  the  Philanthropinum  with  his  &ther.    ^  There  are  two 
great  houses  close  to  each  other,  all  painted  white,  and  right  before 
them  the  great  wide  square  with  trees,  and  between  the  houses  and 
the  trees  the  street  goes  through.    One  of  the  scholars,  but  one  of 
the  real  scholars,  only  one  of  the  lower  ones,  whom  they  call  Farnu- 
lants,  stood  at  the  door  and  asked  us  if  we  would  like  to  speak  to 
Herr  Basedow  ?     We  said  yes ;  so  he  let  us  right  into  the  house,  and 
we  knocked,  and  some  one  said  ^*  come  in !  ^     Herr  Basedow   was 
standing  behind  a  desk,  in  his  dressing-gown,  and  writing ;  we  came 
upon  him  at  a  somewhat  inconvenient  time ;  but  he  was  very  friendly, 
and  told  father  that  he  must  not  take  it  ill  that  he  had  so  much  work 
to  do  in  the  morning ;  but  that  at  evening  he  would  call  upon  us  at' 
our  lodging.    Then  we  went  away,  and  went  into  the  Philanthropinum. 
Father  asked  for  Herr  Wolke.     He  was  at  table,  but  came  immediately  . 
out.    He  is  a  large,  tall  man,  with  a  worn  lace ;  but  I  know  very  well 
that  that  comes  from  hard  labor ;  for  he  often  works  day  and  night. 
He  otherwise  looks  so  good  and  so  friendly,  that  one  must  be  good 
to  him  from  the  very  first    He  asked  us  if  we  would  like  to  come  in 
and  see  the  Philanthropinists  at  their  meals,  and  immediately  he 
opened  the  door  and  showed  us  in.    The  whole  table  was  full  of  great 
and  small,  and  there  was  just  one  lady  there ;  she  was  Frau  Wolke." 

In  the  fourth  letter  he  describes  the  Philanthropinists.  ^*They 
all  have  the  hair  cut  short,  and  none  of  them  patronise  the  wigmaker. 
The  children  go  without  neckcloths,  with  their  necks  open,  the  shirt 
turned  back  over  the  dress." 

In  the  fifth  letter  Fritz  describes  the  little  girl  already  mentioned ; 
"snow-white,  with  coal-black  hair,  and  a  wreath  upon  it  The  child 
looked  at  me  and  said  to  me  in  Latin,  Salve ;  and  threw  me  a  kias." 
This  was  Emilie  Basedow. 

He  very  correctly  describes  the  prince  and  the  princess  as  a  most 
beautiful  pair ;  and  relates  that  the  prince  had  been  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  was  very  much  beloved.* 

*The  author  does  not,  tn  this,  flatter  this  excellent  prince.  He  was  a  Tery  accompliabed 
man ;  to  be  conTinced  of  this,  It  would  be  enough  for  anj  one  to  see  the  gardens  which  he 
laid  OQt  at  W6rlitz.  The  whole  of  his  little  territory,  indeed,  he  brought  almost  into  the  con> 
dition  of  a  garden.  And  what  is  still  more,  he  enacted  paternal  care  over  all,  eTen  the  Tery 
least  of  his  subjects,  and  was  heartily  loved  by  all  of  them.  I  was  born  in  W9rlitz ;  my  &th- 
er  senred  that  prince  for  more  than  fifty  years  ;  and  he  himself  gare  me  the  account  of  hit 
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He  mentioiis  Wieland,  Gdthe,  and  Lavater  as  expected,  but  as  not 
coming ;  and  then  describes  the  guests :  Teller,  Rochow,  Zollikofer, 
Bode,  <fec.  Of  consistorial-councilor  Struensee,  of  Halberstadt,  a 
distinguished  educator,  he  says  he  was  not  very  well  pleased ;  or,  at 
least,  he  kept  looking  straight  before  him  with  a  very  serious  face. 

In  the  eighth  letter,  he  comes  to  the  examination : — 

The  children  did  some  very  droll  things.  First  they  played  the  oominaDder 
game ;  all  together,  some  eight  or  nine ;  do  you  see,  Charley,  this  was  the  way. 
First,  they  all  stood  in  a  row,  like  soldiers.  Herr  Wolke  was  commander ;  he 
commanded  in  Latin,  and  they  were  to  do  every  thing  that  he  said.  For  exam- 
ple, when  he  said  claudite  oculot,  they  all  shut  their  eyes ;  or,  cireumspicitey  and 
they  all  looked  arojind  them  ;  or,  imitamini  sartoremy  and  they  all  sewed  like 
tailors;  or,  imitamini  9utoremy  and  they  ali  drew  ont  waxed-ends,  like  cobbleiv. 
Herr  Wdike  ordered  a  thousand  queer  things. 

Now  I  will  tell  yon  about  the  other  game ;  the  hiding  game.  In  this,  a  word 
is  written  behind  the  blackboard,  where  the  children  can  not  see  it ;  the  name  of 
some  part  of  the  human  body,  or  of  a  plant,  or  a  beast,  or  a  metal ;  and  then  they 
guess  what  it  is,  until  one  of  them  guesses  it ;  and  the  one  who  guesses  it  has  an 
apple  or  a  piece  of  cake  for  a  reward.  One  of  the  visitors  wrote  on  the  board, 
intettina,  the  intestines  ;  and  told  the  children  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  human 
body.  They  then  began  ;  one  guessed  caput,  others  natut  or  manus,  pet,  digiti, 
pectu9,  eollum,  labium,  genu,  auret,  oculi,  erinet,  dorsum,  and  so  on,  for  a  long 
time,  until  at  last  one  cried  out  it  is  the  intestines  I  Then  Herr  Wolke  wrote  the 
name  of  a  beast  I  can  not  now  remember  myself  what  it  was.  They  then  be- 
gan ;  if  you  could  have  seen  it  I  Leo,  urtui,  camelua,  elephas,  for  you  must 
understand  it  was  a  four-footed  animal,  equet,  bos,  annus,  vaeea,  oua,  cania,  &c. 
Well,  now  I  remember  it !  at  last  one  said  mua^  a  mouse ;  he  had  guessed  it, 
and  he  received  a  piece  of  cake.  Once  the  name  of  a  city  was  written ;  and  then 
they  guessed  Lisbon,  Madrid,  Paris,  London,  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  until  they 
came  to  Petersburg,  which  was  the  name  written  behind  the  boara. 

Then  they  played  still  another  game.  Herr  Wolke  ordered  in  Latin,  and  the 
children  imitated  the  voices  of  betasts ;  so  that  we  laughed  until  we  were  weak. 
Sometimes  they  roared  like  a  lion,  then  crowed  like  a  cock,  mewed  like  a  cat; 
made  noises  like  a  donkey,  a  dog,  and  a  raven ;  in  short,  like  every  thing  which 
was  told  them. 

Herr  Wolke  brought  in  a  picture,  hung  it  up,  and  said,  "  Dear  children,  I 
bring  you  here  a  picture  which  you  have  not  seen  ;  and  I  tell  you  beforehand,  it 
represents  the  most  serious  thing  in  the  world ;  so  do  you  be  serious  also."  And 
the  children  were.  Now  I  must  first  tell  yon  what  the  picture  was.  First,  a 
pregnant  woman  was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  and  near  her  stood  a  man  who  held 
her  by  the  hand.  Next,  on  the  other  side  stood  a  table,  and  on  it  lay  two  little 
caps,  one  for  a  girl,  and  the  other  for  a  boy  ;  and  underneath  stood  a  tub,  with 
water  and  a  sponge  in  it  Then  Herr  Wolke  began  to  ask  what  sort  of  a  woman 
this  was,  and  why  she  looked  so  nd,  and  why  the  man  held  her  by  the  hand ; 
and  the  children  said  that  it  was  a  pregnant  woman,  and  that  the  man  who  stood 
by  her  was  her  husband,  who  was  encouraging  her,  because  she  was  in  great 
danger,  and  would  almost  die.  Then  Herr  Wolke  asked  further,  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  two  little  caps  ?  Then  some  of  the  spectators  began  to  laugh  \  but 
if  you  could  once  have  seen  Herr  Wolke,  how  serious  he  was,  and  how  he  at  onoe 
turned  round  to  us  and  requested  us  very  earnestly  not  to  laugh,  during  so  serious 
a  business,  or  he  should  much  rather  not  teach  at  all.  Then  in  a  twinkling  all 
was  as  still  as  a  mouse.  Then  he  began  again,  and  asked  about  the  little  caps. 
Then  the  children  said,  it  was  not  known  whether  it  was  a  boy  or  a  girl  that  was 
coming,  and  therefore  the  parents  had  made  both  caps.  But  there  were  a  great 
many  things  more  that  Herr  Wolke  said  and  asked  about,  as,  for  example,  he  said 
about  the  table  and  water,  that  when  the  child  came  into  the  world,  it  would 

benefiMoce ;  which  &cti  maj  serve  as  an  ezcose  for  these  remarks,  whieh  I  hsTe  written 
from  a  thankftil  heart  and  with  truth. 
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strangle  in  its  own  blood,  if  its  good  parents  did  not  take  it,  and  wash  it,  and  efean 
it.  After  this  Herr  Wolke  began  and  made  an  address  to  tlie  children,  wliich.  I 
shall  never  forget  in  my  life.  I  remember  almost  all  of  it,  although  I  had  to  cry 
almost  all  the  time.  "  Listen,  dear  children,^'  he  said ;  "  if  I  were  able  to  hate 
any  body,  although  I  am  not,  it  would  be  that  one  among  you  who  ooold  be  ao 
godless  as  to  be  ungrateful  to  his  parents.  Think  onoe  what  your  mother  has 
undergone  for  you !  She  came  into  danger  of  death,  for  your  sake,  and  endured 
the  most  inexpressible  pain ;  and  your  parents  had  cared  for  you  even  before  yoa 
came  into  the  world.  How  then  do  you  think  you  can  be  thankful  enoogh  to 
them?" 

Then  Herr  Wolke  asked  Fabreau,  one  of  the  children,  where  the  little  childroi 
came  from.    Then  he  began  to  smile  and  said,  ^^  Parents  tell  very  different  storieB 
about  it.    There  are  judicious  parents,  and  silly  ones.    The  judicious  ones  say 
the  mother  bore  the  child ;  the  silly  ones,  that  the  stork  brought  it ! "    Then  lie 
asked  again.  "If  your  mother  bore  yon,  whom  have  yon  to  thank  for  being  in  the 
world?"    "Why,"  he  said,  "  I  have  to  thank  ray  mother."    "  But  what  if  it 
was  the  stork  that  brought  you  7  "    *^  Then,"  he  said,  "  I  should  have  to  thank 
the  stork  ;"  and  he  laughed  heartily.    I  wish  I  had  been  as  wise,  in  my  sixth 
year,  as  Fabreau  !    How  I  would  have  answered  my  aunts,  when  they  always 
kept  telling  me  that  silly  story  about  the  stork !     But  I  am  wiser  now ;  let  them 
try  it  again ! 

I  oould  not  pass  over  this  coarse  and  conceited  examination, 
especially  as  Basedow  himself  speaks  of  it  with  emphasis.  He  sajs^ 
^^We  tell  the  children  the  truth  aboat  the  generation  of  beasts  and 
men.  We  do  not  dwell  upon  the  act  of  generation,  but  upon  the 
results  of  it ;  the  painful  pregnancy  of  the  mother."  The  picture 
which  was  hung  up  was  taken  from  the  ^^JSlementary  Bookj"  and  printed 
on  a  large  scale.  "  Some  hearers,"  relates  Basedow,  "cried  out,  *now 
it's  coming ! '  and  others  laughed,  but  Wolke  said  to  them,  '  we  beg 
you  not  to  laugh,'  and  this  was  the  only  part  of  our  plan  which  was 
laughable."  "0,  how  hard  it  is  for  good  reformers,"  he  adds,  "to  over- 
come the  hindrances  which  are  placed  in  their  way  by  the  good  I "  * 

Now  Fritz  comes  to  the  instruction  in  arithmetic 

First  Herr  Wolke  dictated  a  number  as  long  as  my  arm ;  the  blackboard  had 
scaroely  been  set  up,  before  Emilie  began  with  149,532  quadrillions,  so  many 
trillions,  so  many  billions,  and  then  the  millions,  thousands,  and  hundreds,  until 
it  was  all  done.  Then  they  went  to  adding.  Herr  Wolke  wrote  a  long  row  of 
figures  under  each  other,  as  many  as  ten,  aud  there  was  none  of  the  children  who 
took  chalk ;  they  reckoned  it  all  in  their  heads,  or  often  counted  upon  their  fingers, 
and  brought  every  thing  out  right  to  a  hair,  and  often  corrected  even  Herr  Wolke, 
when  he  made  mistakes  \  but  he  did  that  only  for  sport.  So  they  went  on  for  a 
long  time,  and  the  spectators  all  had  much  pleasure  in  seeing  the  children  so 
ready,  and  able  to  work  out  an  example  before  one  oould  turn  his  band  over. 

From  arithmetic  Wolke  proceeded  to  an  "experiment  with  all 
sorts  of  little  drawings." 

*  Philanthropinain,  part  2df  pp.  26, 27.  AH  this  is  very  delicate,  however,  in  Gomparlaon 
with  an  article  of  WOlke's  In  Vol.  2d  of  the  ^^Pedagogical  Convenatioruj"  entitled,  "  When 
and  how  tliall  children  be  taught  that  their  father  and  mother  are  the  origin  of  their  life)" 
and  in  particular  the  extracts  given  from  Basedow's  ^^Stementary  Book."  One  paragraph 
begins:  "But  no  woman  becomes  pregnant  until,  &«."  It  appeara  from  the  article  that 
Rousseau's  **HotD  children  are  made^  4^-«"  was  the  immodest  theme  upon  which  Base* 
dow,  wbose  cbarseter  was  the  opposite  or  Lavater's  delicacy,  mad«  the  most  vulgar  and  in- 
decent variations. 
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Then  he  took  chalk  and  asked  the  children  what  they  would  like  to  have  him 
draw.  Leojiemy  Leonem,  they  all  cried  out  together.  Then  Herr  Wolke  pre- 
tended that  he  was  going  to  draw  a  lion ;  but  instead  of  that  he  drew  a  great 
beak.  "  Hn,"  they  cried  out,  "  non  est  leo,  non  eat  leo,"  "  Why  not?"  ^'Quia 
habet  rostrvm,'*^  they  said,  *^  Leonee  non  habent  roatrum.^^  Then  Herr  Wolke 
drew  the  ears,  but  frightftUly  long.  Then  they  cried  out  again  that  it  was  not 
right ;  that  they  are  asses'  ears.  In  short,  they  told  Herr  Wolke  every  thing 
that  he  was  to  draw,  from  the  head  to  the  tail ;  and  then  they  had  not  had  enough 
of  it.  They  told  him  to  draw  a  boy  on  the  lion.  Then  Uerr  Wolke  drew  it 
oarefolly,  all  wrong )  first  an  eye  was  wanting,  then  an  ear,  then  the  nose ;  and 
the  children  saw  it  in  a  moment,  and  made  him  put  it  in.  And  that  was  not 
enough  either.  The  beast  must  have  a  bridle  in  his  mouth,  and  the  boy  must 
hold  the  bridle  in  his  hand ;  it  was  a  figure  to  laugh  yourself  speckled  at.  When 
that  was  through,  Herr  Wolke  asked  them  what  he  should  draw  next ;  and  they 
all  cried  out,  £nnumj  domum!  ^'Good,"  said  Herr  Wolke  ;  ^*and  now  what  is 
the  first  thing  in  a  house  7"  Fundamentum^  Fundamentum  !  Then  in  a  twink- 
ling  he  drew  the  foundation.  Then  they  told  him  to  make  the  first  story  and  then 
the  second  story,  and  then  the  roof;  and  he  did  it.  "What  next?"  Januam^ 
jantuim  !  ^*  And  where  must  the  door  be  ?"  In  medio ^  in  medio  I  "  But  I 
will  not  put  it  in  the  middle  this  time,"  said  Herr  Wolke ;  **  it  shall  be  here ;" 
and  so  he  drew  it  pretty  near  one  end.  "  Tes,"  said  the  children, "  but  then  there 
must  be  one  at  the  other  end  too."  "Bat  why?"  Propter  aymmetriam. 
When  that  was  done,  he  proceeded  to  the  window.  Herr  Wolke  did  it,  on  pur- 
pose, wrongly  ]  but  they  told  him  how  it  must  be :  and  which  was  too  large  or 
too  small.  Then  came  the  chimneys ;  and  Emilie  drew  a  chimney-sweep  on  one 
of  them,  with  a  broom.  Then  they  played  another  game,  called  the  judicial 
game.  In  this  they  threw  dice,  and  he  who  lost  had  to  explain  a  picture.  These 
pictures  represented  all  kinds  of  artisans.  The  first  I  did  not  know ;  it  was  a  turner. 
But  I  knew  all  the  others.  There  was  a  sculptor,  a  painter,  and  a  scribe.  The 
sculptor  had  a  chisel  in  his  hand,  and  was  chiseling  a  Minerva,  and  the  whole 
room  was  full  of  statues. 

In  the  twelfth  letter  Fritz  relates  what  happened  on  the  last  day  of 
the  examination.  There  had  been  on  the  first  day  a  sort  of  celebra- 
tion, after  the  pattern  of  Basedow's  universal  religion ;  but  on  the  last 
day  it  said,  "  First  there  was  divine  service,  and  this  time  according 
to  the  Christian  religion."  Basedow  has  given  the  exercises  performed 
on  the  three  days  of  the  examination.*  The  first  was  a  '*  universal 
worship  of  God."  There  was  a  liturgy  alternating  with  a  "  choir  of 
experienced  worshipers  of  God/'  and  with  the  congregation.  The 
whole  \&  a  deistical,  ethical,  prosaic  patch-work ;  Christ  is  not  named 
in  it    For  example : — 

Give  the  daik  nations  wholesome  light ; 
Make  evenr  doubter  see ; 
Belief  by  rorce  continue  not, 
Nor  forced  hypocrisy. 

May  those  with  child  have  strength  from  thee, 
Their  children  strong  be  made ; 
And  may  the  pain  of  bringing  forth, 
With  pleasare  be  repaid. 

May  youth  grow  up  with  worth  and  strength 
Beneath  thy  training  wise  ; 
And  give  to  all  the  wish  to  aid 
The  schools'  great  enterprfse. 

*  Philanthropiuist  Coutribationa,  p.  1,  Ac. 
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Give  wisdom  to  all  friends  of  youth, 
And  tsskt  not  too  severe ; 
The  seed  we  sow  is  still  despised,— 
The  harvest  is  not  here. 

The  second  divine  worship  held  at  the  examination  is  entitled :  *^A 
foundation  for  youth,  of  instruction  and  education,  in  faith  in  God, 
from  the  study  of  nature  and  a  sense  of  conscience,  with  the  help  of 
faith  and  the  example  of  adults."  Nothing  is  said  here,  either,  of 
Christianity ;  but  the  matter  is  a  stupid,  poetical  kind  of  prose,  mosUy 
about  the  creation ;  for  example :  "  Before  the  beginning  of  things 
whispered  no  soft  brook,  roared  no  falling  cataract**  And  the  liturgy 
says :  "  Hear,  ye  children,  pleasant  teachings,  which  you  will  cer- 
tainly believe,  when  you  understand  them  and  consider  them." 

Lastly,  Basedow  gives  the  divine  service  held  on  the  third  day  of 
the  examination.  It  is  entitled,  ^  Foundation  of  a  Christian  instruc- 
tion and  exercises  of  conscience  for  children,  with  the  help  of  their 
elders  ;"  and  begins  with,  "  We  all  believe  on  Jesus  Christ"  The 
former  line,  "  We  all  believe  in  one  God,"  is  considered  as  having 
been  disposed  of  in  the  previous  deistical  service.  The  whole  is 
orthodox,  and  agreeable  to  the  apostolical  confession  of  faith ;  being 
universally  Christian,  it  appears  calculated  for  Catholics,  Greeks,  and 
Protestants,  for  all  who  believe  in  God  and  in  him  whom  he  has  sent ; 
even  for  Jews.* 

On  this  same  third  day  of  the  examination,  Basedow  delivered  an 
address,  whose  burden  was,  **  Support  the  institute ! "  He  says : 
^  Fathers,  fathers !  Mothers,  mothei-s  !  Have  patience  !  Give  a  part 
of  your  superfluous  manure  for  the  garden  where  our  happiness,  (that 
of  our  children  and  our  childrens'  children,)  is  planted  and  waited 
for.  Remember  the  defects  of  your  own  school  lives."  He  asks  over 
and  over  again  for  thirty  thousand  thalers,  and  uses  all  sorts  of  induce- 
ments to  give.  "  Whoever  gives  not  less  than  fifty  thalers,  but  not 
more  than  five  hundred,  shall  have  his  name,  with  a  number  showing 
how  many  times  fifty  thalers  he  has  given,  cut  in  capitals  in  the 
bark  of  a  young  tree,  in  a  grove  of  lindens,  consecrated  to  that  pur- 
pose." 

After  Basedow's  speech,  Simon  examined  the  children  in  French. 

He  explained  to  them  a  "  picture  of  Spring."  "  First,"  says  the  letter- 
writer,  "  he  asked  them  one  and  another  question,  and  then  brought 
out  a  model  of  a  plough  and  of  a  harrow,  and  showed  them  every 
thing  belonging  to  the  plough,  and  how  the  farmer  uses  it  when  he 

'"AlYer  what  has  been  said  before  upon  Basedow's  religious  views,  we  might  wonder  at 
this  orthodoxy.  But  in  this,  as  in  Latin,  he  Icnew  how  to  comply  with  the  times.  De  Maries, 
well  known  for  his  Christian  character,  was  then,  as  superintendent,  aC  the  head  of  tlie  chureh 
In  Dessau. 
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ploughs.  Now  it  was  that  I  saw  what  it  was  to  learn  words  after 
Herr  Basedow's  methods.  I  never,  in  my  life,  knew  what  was  a  har- 
row in  French  ;  and  now,  while  Herr  Simon  was  showing  the  harrow, 
I  heard  .it,  for  the  first  time,  called  la  herse,  and  now  I  know  that  I 
can  never  forget  it." 

Afterward  a  historical  examination,  upon  Alexander's  expedition 
to  India,  was  held  by  Mangelsdorf,  the  same  who  translated  the  *^£le' 
mentary  Book  '^  into  Latin.  Basedow  says  that  the  answers  were  very 
well  made ;  Fritz  says  that  Mangelsdorf  asked  his  questions  of  one 
scholar  especially.  This  scholar  was  one  of  the  four  who  translated 
a  passage  from  Curtius,  and  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John 
from  Castellio's  Bible.  Basedow  repeated  the  passage  from  Curtius, 
by  periods,  and  each  of  the  four  "  translated  it  correctly  and  with 
fisK^ility.  And  none  of  them  had  heard  a  word  of  Latin  a  year  before, 
nor  during  that  year  had  they  ever  committed  one  word  to  memory, 
or  learned  any  thing  from  Donatus  or  the  grammar."  After  another 
year,  he  promised,  these  scholars  should  be  able  to  translate  into 
Latin,  from  any  German  book  which  they  could  understand,  orally  or 
in  writing,  "  with  grammatical  correctness,  and  not  bad  rhetoric."* 
"  The  spectators,"  says  Fritz,  "  \^ere  much  pleased  with  the  Latin, 
all  except  one  couple,  whom  I  heard  reasoning  doubtfully  to  each 
other  by  themselves.  They  said  that  this  was  all  mere  childishness ; 
that  they  ought  to  bring  up  Cicero,  Livy,  Horace,  Virgil,  and  the  like ; 
and  that  then  only  it  would  be  seen  whether  the  Philanthropinists 
understood  Latin.'^ 

In  geography  and  natural  history,  no  examinations  were  made. 
Two  of  the  elder  Philanthropinists  demonstrated  the  Pythagorean 
theorem,  and  proved  a  trigonometrical  problem. 

After  the  examination  came  an  exhibition  of  two  plays,  by  the  child- 
dren  ;  one  in  French  and  the  other  in  German.  The  prince  took  the 
most  friendly  care  of  the  guests  who  came  to  Dessau  to  the  examin- 
ation, both  there  and  in  Worlitz ;  so  that  most  of  the  strangers  went 
away  with  high  opinions  of  the  examination  itself,  of  Dessau,  and 
especially  of  the  beautiful  prince  and  princess.  Advantageous  ac- 
counts of  the  result  appeared,  soon  after,  in  the  ^^Deutscke  Merhur^'^  and 
in  the  ^AUgemeine  Deutsche  Bihliotheky^ 

Among  those  who  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  the  Philanthro- 

*  Ib.t  p.  15.    The  younger  scholars  translated  from  the  "OoOogutes  "  of  Erasmas. 

t  In  the  "AferArur"  for  1776,  is  the  report  of  Canon  Von  Rocho  w.  Stroth,  of  Quedlinbarg,  also 
wrote  upon  the  examination ;  Prof.  Eck,  of  Leipzig,  chaplain  Rambach,  of  Quedlinburg.  and 
others,  wrote  letters  to  Basedow  in  praise  of  it,  which  lie  caused  to  be  printed  C^Philanthropi- 
num,"  part  2d,  p.  107;)  and  provost  ROtger,  of  Magdeburg,  wrote,  also  on  the  same,  ^^Letterf 
t^an  Impartial  OmmopoliUin." 
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pinum  was  Kant  In  1777,  he  published,  in  the  ^Kcmgtberg  Chzetie^ 

the  following  article  : — 

For  the  Common  Cfood. 

There  is  no  want,  in  the  ciTilized  countries  of  Earope,  of  ednoational  institntions, 
or  of  teachers,  ambitious  to  be  useful  in  their  calling ;  and  it  is  equally  dear,  that 
they  are  all,  taken  together,  spoilt,  by  the  fiict  that  every  thing  in  them  operates 
against  nature,  and  thus  they  are  of  very  much  less  benefit  to  man  than  nature 
has  made  the  latter  capable  of;  and  it  is  clear  that,  inasmuch  as  by  education 
we  become  men,  from  brutish  creatures,  we  should  in  a  short  time  see  around  us 
men  of  an  entirely  different  character,  if  a  method  of  education  wisely  derived 
irom  nature  herself  should  come  into  universal  use,  instead  of  one  slavishly  imi- 
tated from  the  custom  of  a  rude  and  ignorant  antiquity.  It  is  however  in  vain  to 
expect  this  benefit  to  the  human  race  from  a  gradual  improvement  of  the  schools. 
They  must  be  revolutionized,  if  any  thing  good  is  to  be  derived  firom  them  ;  for 
they  are  bad  in  their  fundamental  organization  ;  aud  even  their  teachers  them- 
selves must  receive  a  new  training.  It  is  not  a  slow  reform,  but  a  quick  revolu- 
tion, which  can  accomplish  tliis.  To  this  end  nothing  is  wanting,  except  one 
single  school,  organized  anew  from  the  very  beginning,  strictly  upon  the  right 
method,  conducted  by  intelligent  men,  not  firom  pecunury  but  from  honorable 
motives,  watched  over  during  its  progress  to  completion  by  the  attentive  eyes  of 
men  of  experience  in  all  countries,  and  sustained  until  its  maturity  by  the  united 
contributiuns  of  all  the  benevolent.  Such  a  school  would  not  be  merely  for  those 
whom  it  would  instruct,  but — ^whioh  is  infinitely  more  important — for  those  to 
whom  it  would  give  an  opportunity  to  train  themselves,  in  gradually  increasing 
numbers,  for  teaching  upon  the  true  system  of  education.  It  would  be  a  seed, 
firom  the  careful  protection  of  which,  in  a  short  time,  a  multitude  of  well-trained 
teachers  would  spring  up,  who  would  supn|y  the  whole  land  with  good  scholars. 
Interest  for  the  common  good  of  all  conntries  should  first  be  directed  to  this  end  ; 
to  get  assistance  from  every  place  to  such  a  model  school,  that  it  may  quickly  at- 
tain that  entire  completeness,  the  sources  of  which  are  already  within  it.  For  to 
imitate  its  organization  in  other  countries  immediately,  and  to  keep  imperfect  and 
hindered  in  its  progress  toward  completion,  what  should  be  the  first  perfect  exam 
pie  and  seed-bed  of  good  instruction,  would  be  to  sow  unripe  seed,  in  order  to 
reap  weeds.  Such  an  educational  institution  is  no  longer  a  mere  idea ;  but  the 
actual  and  visible  demonstration  of  its  practicability,  which  has  been  so  long 
needed,  is  given.  Such  a  phenomenon,  in  our  times,  though  overlooked  by  com- 
mon eyes,  must  have  more  importance  to  observers  of  intelligence,  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  good  of  humanity',  than  the  glittering  nothingness  which  appears  on 
the  rapidly  changing  stage  of  the  great  world  ;  by  which  the  good  of  the  human 
race,  if  not  absolutely  impeded,  is  not  one  hair's  breadth  promoted.  The  public 
designation,  and  especially  the  united  voice  of  upright  and  intelligent  men  of  ex- 
perience in  all  countries,  have  already  taught  the  readers  of  this  paper  to  recognize 
the  educational  institution  of  Dessau  (the  Philanthropinum,)  as  the  only  one 
which  bears  these  marks  of  excellence ;  of  which  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  that,  by 
the  plan  of  its  organization,  it  must  of  itself  naturally  throw  oflfall  the  faults  which 
belong  to  its  beginning.  The  incessant  attacks  and  libels  which  have  appeared 
here  and  there,  are  such  general  marks  of  censoriousness,  and  of  the  old  custom 
of  defending  one's  self  with  one's  tongue,  that  the  indifference  of  this  sort  of 
people,  who  always  look  with  evil  eyes  at  whatever  shows  itself  good  and  noble, 
would  raise  a  suspicion  of  the  mediocrity  of  the  new  claimant  of  excellence.  An 
opportunity  is  now  given  to  afford  to  this  institution,  which  is  devoted  to  the  good 
of  humanity,  and  that  deserves  die  sympathy  of  all  men,  assistance,  which  will  be 
insignificant  to  each  person,  but  important  from  the  large  number.  If  the  inven- 
tion should  be  tasked  to  contrive  the  means  by  which  a  small  gifl  should  do  the 
greatest,  most  lasting,  and  most  universal  good,  it  would  be  found  to  be  that  means 
by  which  the  seeds  of  good  are  planted  and  maintained,  so  that  they  may  grow 
and  strengthen  themselves  with  time.  According  to  this  idea,  and  to  the  high 
opinion  which  we  have  of  the  number  of  benevolent  persons  in  this  country,  we 
refer  to  the  21st  part  of  this  literary  and  political  gazette,  with  the  appendix: 
where  we  find  a  numerous  subscription,  from  men  of  standing  in  the  church  and 
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in  scliools,  and  especially  from  pai'eots  to  whom  DothiDg  oao  be  indifferent  which 
will  serve  for  the  better  education  of  their  children  ^  and  even  from  those  who, 
although  they  have  no  children  themselves,  have  heretofore,  as  children,  received 
education,  and  who  therefore  feel  the  obligation  to  contribute,  if  not  to  the  increase 
of  mankind,  at  least  to  the  improvement  of  their  education.  The  subscription  to 
the  monthly  journal  issued  by  the  Dessau  educational  institution,  entitled  ^^PetUh 
gogical  Conversatiotu^^^  is  two  reichsthalers  ten  groschen  of  our  money.  But 
as  it  is  impracticable  exactly  to  determine  the  number  of  issues,  and  as  thus  there 
might  be  a  farther  payment  necessary  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  would  perhaps  be 
best  (though  this  is  left  to  the  good  feelings  of  each  man,)  to  send  a  ducat  for  his 
BiU)6Cription  ;  the  overplus  of  which,  if  he  demands  it,  shall  be  punctually  returned 
to  him.  The  institution  indulges  in  the  hope  that  there  are  many  liberal  per- 
sons in  all  countries,  who  will  gladly  seize  this  opportunity  to  make  the  small  free- 
will offering  of  this  surplus  over  the  subscription,  as  a  contribution  to  its  support, 
while  it  is  yet  near  being  completed,  but  has  not  received  in  time  the  help  which 
it  expected.  For  since,  as  Herr  O.  C.  R.  Biisching  says,  the  governments  of  the 
present  day  do  not  seem  to  have  any  money  for  the  improvement  of  schools,  it 
must,  unless  they  are  to  be  entirely  broken  up,  be  left  to  wealthy  private  persons, 
to  sustain,  by  generous  contributions,  these  so  universally-important  institutions. 

Kant. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Kant  conceived  as  great  hopes  from  the 
Fhilanthropinum  as  did  Fichte,  afterward,  from  Pestalozzi's  institu- 
tion ;  and  both,  led  by  their  amiable  benevolence,  hoped  for  too  much. 
Biant  perceives  this  himself,  afterward,  as  appears  from  the  following 
passage,  from  his  work  *^  On  pedagogy,*^    He  says:* 

It  was  imagined  that  experiments  m  education  were  not  necessary ;  and  that, 
whether  any  thing  in  it  was  good  or  bad,  could  be  judged  of  by  the  reason.  But 
this  was  a  great  mistake ;  experience  shows  very  often  that  results  are  pro- 
duced precisely  the  opposite  to  those  which  had  been  expected.  We  also  see 
from  experiment  that  one  generation  can  not  work  out  a  complete  plan  of  educa- 
tion. The  only  expenmental  school  which  has  made  a  beginning  toward  break- 
ing the  path  was  the  Dessau  institution.  This  praise  roust  be  given  to  it,  in 
spite  of  the  many  faults  which  may  be  charged  against  it ;  faults  which  belong  to 
all  conclusions  based  upon  such  undertakings;  and  which  make  new  experiments 
always  necessary.  It  was  the  only  school  in  which  the  teachers  had  tlie  liberty 
to  work  after  their  own  methods  and  plans,  and  where  they  stood  in  connection, 
not  only  with  each  other,  but  with  men  of  learning  throughout  all  Gennany. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  ^* Pedagogical  Conversations^^  is  found  also 

the  letter  of  "A  poor  country  clergyman  in  Alsace'*  to  Simon,  a 

professor  in  the  Fhilanthropinum,  whose  teacher  the  clergyman  had 

been.     This  clergyman  was  no  other  than  the  excellent  Oberlin,  well 

known  to  all.    Here  is  his  letter  :f 

My  dear  Fritz :  Ton  wish  to  be  loved  by  me  as  much  as  you  love  me  ?  Right ; 
lam  glad  to  have  you  say  so.  Judge  now  yourself  whether  I  love  you.  I  cany 
your  institution  in  my  heart.  Oh,  how  willingly  would  I  devote  myself  to  it ;  but 
God  requires  my  services  here.  How  earnestly  have  I  wished  to  be  present  in 
it,  rf  only  for  a  few  months  or  even  a  few  weeks,  to  hear,  to  learn,  and  then  to 
go  back,  richer  than  before,  to  my  Steinthal,  and  finish  learning  by  myself!  But 
ray  €k>d  has  quite  forbid  me ;  for  nothing  but  my  wish  is  favorable  to  that  wish. 
I  have  already  been  kept  poor,  and  hard  pressed ;  and  am  so  now ;  even  to  ex- 
tremity. O,  if  we  had  money,  money  which  is  so  useless  in  many  hands !  So  I 
have  thought  a  thousand  times  since  I  have  known  of  the  institution  at  Dessau ; 
and  so  I  and  my  wife  had  to  think  again,  when  we  read  the  third  part  of  your 
'•^Arekives."     We  thought  of  every  thing,  whether  we   had  not  some  thing 

'  Kant's  works,  Vol.  9,  p.  381.    Roseakranx's  edition, 
t  Pedagogical  Conversations,  first  part,  pp.  97-100 
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which  we  oould  tnm'into  money.  I  was  grieved,  for  I  knew  we  had  not  Then 
my  wife  came  silently  into  my  study,  and  with  pleasure  in  her  eyes  bronght  me  a 
pair  of  ear-rings,  with  the  request  that  I  would  send  them  to  the  Fhilanthropinmn, 
or  their  value,  if  we  coold  sell  them.    She  had  given  thirty  gulden  for  them,  ten 

or  twelve  years  before.    I  wrote  at  once  to  Herr ,  in  Strasburg,  but  without 

telling  him  the  name  of  tiie  giver.  Now  I  do  not  know,  my  dear  friend,  whether 
the  ear-rings,  or  the  money  paid  for  them,  will  aocompany  this  letter.  Yon  can 
imagine  how  much  pleasure  I  take  in  these  ear-rings.  I  can  feel  no  regard  for  soch 
idle  things,  which  cost  so  monstrous  a  sum  for  so  emaciated  a  purse.  God  gives 
me  bread  to-day,  and  has  promised  it  to  me  for  the  future.  My  friend,  besides 
Grod  and  ourselves,  no  one  knows  who  has  made  this  gift,  so  little  in  itself;  but 
the  secret  is  placed  fully  at  your  disposal.  I  do  not  know  what  gift  could  have 
been  made  to  me,  so  agreeable  as  the  three  copies  of  the  '^Elementary  Book."  I 
hardly  know  myself;  for  I  had  been  looking  with  covetous  eyes  upon  those  who 
could  buy  them ;  and  I  saw  no  shadow  of  hope  that  I  could  ever  buy  them ;  for 
I  and  my  money-box  are  quite  empty.  I  try  to  make  this  excellent  book  known 
wherever  I  can  in  Strasburg.  My  friend,  I  can  speak  openly  with  you ;  so  many 
copies  frightened  me  and  my  wife.  And  I  could  hardly  restrain  myself;  and 
had  to  make  an  eflbrt  to  keep  from  tears.  Thanks,  and  pleasure,  and  shame,  and 
sorrow  at  my  inability  to  make  a  return  to  the  institution  and  to  you,  were  too 
strong  for  me.  I  can  pay  you  for  them,  my  friend,  in  nothing  but  wishes,  ardent 
wishes  to  my  dear  Grod,  who  keeps  me  so  poor,  for  you  and  for  your  and  my  care, 
the  institution.  Tes,  my  friend,  I  hold  your  vocation  and  your  labor  enviable. 
May  God  strengthen,  bless,  and  encourage  you,  and — which  I  always  shall  for 
myself — eivQ  you  a  more  tender  love  for  Jesus  and  for  the  children,  bought  witii 
his  blood,  and  so  dear  to  him.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  and  all  my  friends.  1 
remain,  even  until  death,  and  anew  after  that,  your  sincere,  willing,  and  tender 
fHend,  Obbrun. 

Waldersbach  in  the  Steinthal,  on  the  borders  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  March 
16,  1777. 

In  1776,*  the  same  year  in  which  the  examination  was  held, 
Campe,  then  chaplain  at  Potsdam,  took  the  curatorship  of  the  Phil- 
anthropinuro,  but  left  it  in  the  following  year.  After  his  departure, 
Basedow  was  again  "  director  of  instruction,'*  and  Wolke  vice-curator. 
Trapp,  from  Altona,  became  a  teacher,  but  was  appointed  professor  of 
pedagogy  in  Halle,  in  lYVS.f  Basse,  "candidate  in  pedagogy,"  and 
known  for  his  mathematical  text-books,  and  who  was  afterward  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  mining  academy  at  Freibei^,  became  a 
teacher  in  Ills. 

In  1778  there  were  thirty-three  boarders.  The  plan  of  instruction 
was  nearly  as  in  1776,  and  extracts  from  Cicero,  Terence,  (be,  were 
read.  "At  the  last,  at  the  very  last,''  Basedow  directs  to  instruct  in 
the  principal  heads  of  grammar.  "A  very  wrong  method,  in  the 
opinion  of  most,*'  says  he,  '^  but  in  truth  the  method  of  nature  and  of 
reason." 

*  Pbiiamhr.  Archivea^  pan  dd.  In  the  aame  year  Bimon  and  Schweigh&user  left  the  insti* 
tutton. 

t  Trapp  received  this  inTitation  hj  the  means  of  the  PrusBian  mininter  for  ichools,  Ton 
Zedlitz,  who  was  strongly  in  favor  of  Basedow.  In  an  address  "On  patriotism  as  an  object 
of  education,"  Zedlitz  says,  "The  cuts  of  Basedow's  ^Elementary  Book  **  should  be  the  first 
manual  for  all  instructors."  They  were  to  be  a  picture-gallery,  by  means  of  which  children 
can  easily  and  clearly  be  taught  the  first  ideas  of  civil  employ  meDin.—**  Pedagogical  Converea- 
Hone,"  Vol.  1,  p.  6(M. 
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German  exercises  were  written.  '^  For  each  exerdse,  the  author 
shall  receive  tickets  of  industry,  according  to  their  value ;  by  which 
he  can  earn  for  himself  golden  points  upon  the  white  table  of  merit."* 

Neuendorf,  afterward  rector  of  the  school  in  Dessau,  had  an 
especial  oversight  of  the  Philanthropinists,  whom,  upon  one  occasion, 
he  addressed  as  follows :  ^  My  dear  childreu,  we  are  here  a  little 
republic,  of  which  each  one  of  us  is  a  free  member.  You  are  my 
youDg  friends,  aud  I  am  your  older  and  more  experienced  friend." 
Trotzendorf  organized  his  school  as  a  republic,  but  declared  himself, 
not  the  older  friend  of  the  youths,  but  the  dictator  perpetuus,  Neuen- 
dorf, as  a  follower  of  Rousseau,  was  seeking  to  show  his  scholars  the 
necessity  of  laws  for  their  republic. 

Turning,  planing,  and  even  threshing,  were  among  the  branches  of 
instruction.! 

While  the  Philanthropinum  made  many  friends,  it  did  not  want 
enemies.  One  of  them  published  a  romance,  ^Spitzbarl;  a  comico- 
tragic  pedagogical  history  of  this  century.  Parturiunt  montes,  nasci- 
tur  ridiculus  mus,  1779."|  This  book  had  much  success.  It  was 
directed  especially  against  Basedow.  In  the  third  "volume  of  the 
^Pedagogical  Conversations^^  is  a  commentary  by  the  institution  upon 
"^SpitzhartP  "Although  this  institute,"  it  says,  **  is  still  called  the 
Philanthropinum,  it  is  as  unlike  the  Philanthropinum  which  Basedow 
founded  and  would  have  carried  on,  not  as  a  hen  to  the  ^gg^  but  as 
the  hen  to  another  fowl.  If  charges  are  to  be  brought  against  Base- 
dow and  his  plans,  they  do  not  apply  to  us,  because  we  have  not 
adhered  to  all  of  them."  They  say,  again,  that  they  have  not  let 
Basedow^s  work  go  to  destruction,  but  that  they  occupy  themselves 
no  longer  with  constructing  plans,  but  with  carrying  them  out. 

Criticism  had  had  a  good  effect,  at  all  events. 

As  will  have  been  concluded  from  what  has  been  said,  Basedow 
soon  left  the  institution,  and  even  got  into  a  quarrel  with  Wolke ;  it 
was  out  of  enmity  with  him  that  the  former  refused  to  have  any  part 
in  the  direction.  W5lke  was  now  director,  and  with  him  were  five 
professors.  In  1781,  Salzmann,  professor  and  clergyman  at  Erfurt, 
and  Olivier,  from  Lausanne,  became  teachers.  The  former  was  also 
chaplain;  and,  as  such,  published,  in  1783,  ^^Divine  services, held  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Philanthropinum." 

'  In  1782  foar  pupils  were  admitted  to  the  Order  of  iDduitrj. 

t  See  appendix  for  full  order  of  exercisea. 

t  The  same  professor  Schummel,  who  earlier,  while  a  teacher  In  the  girls'  school  at  Msgde- 
barf,  had  attended  the  examination  at  Dessau,  and  had  written  ^*f*ritx'»  Journey^"  was  theaa- 
tbor  of  "•Spitzbart;"  "A  satire,"  says  his  biographer,  Meozel,  upon  the  Philanthropinic 
scheme  of  education  which  he  had  preTiously  subscribed  to."  The  work  was  perhaps  (ha 
result  of  a  reaction  from  h/s  first  excessiTe  valuation. 
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In  1782,  MatthtBaon,  the  poet,  and  Spazier,  became  teachers  in  the 
Philanthropinum.  At  this  time  there  were  fifty-three  boarders,  from 
all  countries  of  Europe,  f^om  Riga  to  Lisbon. 

Salzmann  left  Dessau,  in  1784,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Duke 
of  Qotha,  founded  his  well-known  institution  in  Schnepfenthal.* 

From  the  year  1778  Basedow  taught  privately  in  Dessau,  and  gave 
great  offense  by  many  vulgarities,  especially  by  drunkenness.  He 
got  into  very  violent  open  quarrels  with  Wdlke,  and  even  into  a  law-  f 

suit,  which  was  ended,  in  1783,  by  a  reconciliation.     He  again  wrote  \ 

many  theological  treatises.     In  1785,  he  supervised  the  second  edition  f 

of  the  ^^ Elementary  Book^*^  and  wrote  ^On  the  method  of  teaching 
Latin  by  the  knowledge  of  things;'^  and  also  upon  learning  to  read.  * 

In  1786,  he  published  "'New  Assistant  for  Teaching  Beading,  for  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  for  the  necessary  correctness  in  language ;  by 
Basedow,  and  a  society  laboring  for  enlightenment ;"  and  also  ^New 
Assistant  for  the  suitable  enlightenment  of  scholars  by  teachers  of  the 
middle  classes."  A  strange  title !  The  book  is  intended  to  contain 
lessons  in  virtue  and  the  principles  of  practical  wisdom.  From  the 
year  1785,  Basedow  was  accustomed  to  take  a  yearly  journey  to 
Magdeburg  for  a  few  months,  and  to  teach  there  in  a  family  school. 
While  there  on  his  third  trip,  in  July,  1790,  he  was  seized  with  a 
hemorrhage.  Feeling  that  his  end  was  near,  he  dictated  some  additions 
of  his  will,  took  an  afiectionate  farewell  of  his  youngest  son,  and  died, 
in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  on  the  25th  of  July,  aged  66 
years,  10  months,  and  14  days.  His  last  words  were  characteristic: 
"  I  desire  to  be  dissected  for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow-men."  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  He 
was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  died  in  Soroe ;  with  the  second,  a 
Danish  woman,  he  lived  thirty- three  years,  until  her  death  in  1788. 
She  was  of  a  very  melancholy  disposition,  and  was  especially  affected 
by  the  excommunication  of  her  husband  in  Altona.  Emilie,  his 
daughter,  whom  we  have  so  often  mentioned,  married,  in  1780,  a 
clergyman  named  Gautius,  who  lived  near  Bemburg. 

Let  us  return  once  more  to  the  Philanthropinum. 

There  is  so  much  that  is  strange  and  remarkable  in  the  informa- 
tion which  I  have  given,  that  the  whole  seems  almost  a  pedagogical 
caricature.      Yet  it  would  be,  in   the    highest  degree,  unjust  to 

*  The  authentic  accounts  in  my  poMeaalon,  come  down  onlj  to  1784 ;  so  that  I  am  oblifed 
to  break  offut  that  point.  The  ^^Pedagogical  Canv€r9ation9  **  ended  with  their  6th  jear,  1781. 
In  1796,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  I  came  to  DeflMu,  and  there  saw  seTeral  of  the  teachers  of  the 
Philanthropinum ;  Dutolt,  the  enthusiastic  follower  of  Rousseau,  Bussei  WOIke,  and  Nenan- 
dorf.  I  was  especially  often  in  the  house  of  the  honest,  benevolent,  and  enthusiastic  OliTiar ; 
of  whose  important  method  of  reading  I  shall  hereafter  speak. 
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keep  in  the  back-ground  the  good  qaalities  of  the  institution,  and  of 
its  managers. 

As  it  regards  the  teachers  in  the  Philanthropinum,  whatever  dif- 
ferences there  may  be  in  estimates  of  them,  we  must  recognize  with 
honor  their  honest  and  unselfish  purposes ;  and  even  for  that  of  Base- 
dow, in  spite  of  his  shameless  begging  for  plans  which  his  brain, 
which,  says  Gothe,  would  not  let  him  rest  day  or  night,  incessantly 
brought  forth.  He  died  poor,  and  while  dying  requested  to  be  dis- 
sected for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men.  Even  his  boasting  habit  of 
promising  impossible  things,  and  even  asserting  them  to  have  been 
done,  at  the  Philanthropinum,  to  the  great  after  injury  of  the  institu- 
tion, may  well  be  ascribed  in  part  to  a  rude  enthusiasm  for  his  plans. 
Most  of  the  teachers  gave  themselves  to  their  work  with  self-sacrificing 
love,  and  with  their  whole  hearts.  With  what  unwearied  and  vivid 
activity  did  Wolke  labor !  Olivier,  to  his  death,  felt  a  youth's  enthusi- 
asm for  his  vocation  as  a  teacher ;  and  the  honest,  conscientious,  and 
persevering  activity  in  teaching,of  Salzmann  and  Campe,  is  well  known. 

Was  then  all  the  labor  of  these  men  in  vain,  and  even  more  than 
in  vain  ?  Certainly  not  To  convince  ourselves  of  this,  however,  we 
must,  as  in  forming  our  estimate  of  the  character  of  Rousseau,  take 
into  consideration  the  character  of  the  pedagogy  of  that  time ;  not  as 
it  was  exhibited  in  the  single  cases  of  eminent  philologists,  but  as  it 
prevailed  upon  an  average  taken  through  most  of  the  schools.  The 
time  of  youth  was  then,  for  most  of  them,  a  very  miserable  time ;  and 
the  instruction  was  hard  and  heartlessly  strict.  The  grammar  was 
whipped  into  their  memories,  as  were  also  texts  from  Scripture  and 
hymns.*  A  common  school  punishment  was  the  learning  by  rote  of 
the  119th  Psalm.  The  school  rooms  were  miserably  dark;  it  was  a 
wonder  that  the  children  could  work  with  pleasure  at  any  thing ;  and  no 
less  a  wonder  that  they  had  any  eyes  left  for  any  thing  besides  writ- 
ing and  reading.  The  godless  age  of  Louis  XIV  also  inflicted  upon 
the  poor  children  of  the  higher  ranks  hair  frizzled  with  powder  and 
smeared  with  pomade,  embroidered  coats,  knee-breeches,  silk  stock- 

*  Pedagog.  Conyera.,  Vol.  3,  p.  467.  In  this  place  is  the  following  item :  "  About  this  time 
died  HSuberle,  Ccttega  JubOaeut  at  a  Tillage  In  Suabia.  During  the  61  yean  7  montha  of  his 
official  life,  he  had,  by  a  moderate  computation,  Inflicted  911,627  blows  with  a  cane,  12i,010 
blows  with  a  rod,  20,969  blows  and  raps  with  a  ruler,  136,716  blows  with  the  hand,  10,235 
blows  over  the  mouth,  7,906  boxes  on  the  ear,  1,115,800  raps  on  the  head,  and  22,763  notabenu 
with  the  Bible,  catechism,  singing-book,  and  grammar.  He  had  777  times  made  boys  kneel 
on  peas,  and  613  times  on  a  three-cornered  piece  of  wood ;  had  made  3001  wear  the  jackass, 
and  1707  hold  the  rod  up ;  not  to  enumerate  various  more  unusual  punishments  which  he 
contrived  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion.  Of  the  blows  with  a  cane,  about  800,000  were  for  Latin 
words ;  and  of  those  with  the  rod  76,000  were  for  texts  from  the  Bible  and  verses  from  the 
singing-book.  He  had  about  3,000  expressions  to  scold  with ;  of  which  he  had  found  about 
two-thirds  ready-made  in  his  native  language,  and  the  re«t  be  had  Invented  himself." 
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ings,  a  sword  at  their  sides ;  all  of  which  was  the  severeBt  torture  for 
young  and  active  children.* 

Like  Kant,  F.  H.  Jacobi,  £uler,f  and  others,  conceived  at  first  great 
hopes  from  the  institution,  and  that  gained  great  reputation  and 
received  assistance,  in  and  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  unnatural- 
ness  of  much  that  was  usual  was  so  strongly  felt,  and  there  was  so 
strong  a  desire  after  freedom,  after  what  may  be  called  natural  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  that,  as  Kant  says,  there  was  a  powerful  wish 
not  only  for  a  reformation,  but  for  a  revolution,  for  the  freedom  of 
youth. 

Kousseau's  oratorical  exhortations  had  caused  much  attention  to  be 
paid  to  the  more  intelligent  management  of  little  children ;  mothers 
nursed  them  themselves,  and  many  effeminate  habits  were  avoided. 

In  the  Philanthropinum,  the  same  principles  were  followed  in 
educating  boys ;  and  bodily  education  was  attended  to  in  a  manner 
which  had  never  been  any  where  seen  before.  X 

The  preposterous  and  painful  clothes  of  boys,  embroidered  coats, 
breeches,  curling,  and  hair-bags,  were  all  done  away  with.  It  may 
be  imagined  how  delightful  it  must  have  been  to  the  boys,  to  be  let 
out  of  their  tormenting  dress— coata,  breeches,  and  cravats — permitted 
to  wear  the  most  convenient  sailor's  jackets  and  pantaloons  of  striped 
blue  and  white  tick,  to  have  their  necks  free  and  their  collars  turned 
down,  §  to  be  quite  rid  of  the  smear  of  powder  and  pomade  in  their 
hair,  and  of  their  hair-bags.  A  report  of  the  institution  for  1779 
says,  ^  If  parents  insist  upon  it  that  the  hair  of  their  children  shall  be 
daily  dressed  and  powdered  by  the  usual  barbers,  the  institution  can 
not  answer  for  the  purity  of  their  characters ;  for,  by  means  of  the 
barbers,  they  can  easily  establish  a  connection  with  immoral  persons, 
Ssc^    This  appeal  was  efficient. 

Care  was  taken  that  the  body  should  be  disciplined  and  hardened. 

*  Mort  of  the  children  can  be  judged  of  by  the  cats  In  the  *^  Elementary  Book.**  Of  the  indaence 
of  the  unnatural  French  manners  upon  the  German  girls,  GOthe  has  given  a  vivid  representa- 
tion in  a  scene  of  the  earlier  edition  of  '^Ertoin  and  Elmire,"  See  bis  works,  first  edition,  VoL 
34,  p.  211. 

t  This  great  mathematician  was  the  author  of  the  favorable  testimony  which  the  Acadony 
of  St.  Petersburg  published,  upon  Basedow  and  the  Philanthropinum,  in  1775.  Basedow  bad 
sent  his  book,  "7*A«  PhUanthropinumj"  to  St.  Petersburg.  They  say,  "The  academy  con* 
riders  this  work  worthy  of  its  praises.  It  applauds  in  particular  the  cordial  seal  with  which 
the  author  is  penetrated  for  the  good  of  the  human  family ;  and,  as  the  plan  of  education  and 
the  method  of  instruction  for  the  young,  which  is  therein  proposed,  is  in  several  respects 
preferable  to  those  which  have  been  followed  hitherto,  the  academy  has  no  doubt  that  if  it 
•hall  be  carried  Into  execation,  and  imitated  by  other  institutions,  there  will  result  a  material 
advantage  to  the  public."  • 

I  What  had  been  begun  in  the  Philanthropinum  was  carried  further  by  Gutsmuths,  in  the 
Balzmann  institution,  at  SchnepfenthaL  Gutsmuths  indeed  shows  himself,  in  his  gymnastics, 
the  forerunner  of  7ahn. 

S  This  was  the  castom  of  the  children  ander  the  care  of  Olivier,  when  I  saw  them  in  1796. 
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The  boys  learned  carpentering  and  turning,  wrestled  in  the  open  air, 
Tan  foot-raoes,  &c  As  the  instruction  proceeded  as  much  as  possible 
from  actual  seeing,  the  training  of  the  eyes  was  not  neglected. 

Here  also  should  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  Philanthropinum, 
and  the  teachers  who  adhered  to  its  principles,  made  special  efforts 
for  the  prevention  of  certain  frightful  secret  practices. 

As  to  instruction,  the  teachers  of  the  Philanthropinum  did  many 
great  services  to  it 

It  was  one  of  their  fitvorite  principles,  that  the  scholars  should  learn 
with  love  and  not  with  repugnance.  In  this  they  were  certainly 
right,  although  they  made  many  mistakes  in  their  method  of  inspiring 
this  love  of  learning.  They  severely  blamed  the  unloving  indifference 
of  so  many  teachers  toward  their  pupils,  and  toward  their  pleasure  or 
displeasure  in  learning.  That  teacher  will  accomplish  most,  whose 
work  is  adapted  at  once  to  the  growing  natural  gifts  of  his  scholars, 
and  to  their  weak  conscientiousness.  To  have  regard  only  to  the 
natural  gifts  of  the  children  leads  to  a  servile  following  of  them ;  to 
make  demands  upon  their  conscientiousness  only,  and  to  overlook 
and  neglect  their  individual  endowments,  leads  to  the  tyrannical  prac- 
tice of  requiring  every  thing  from  all  alike.  In  the  first  of  these 
cases,  the  wills  of  the  children  are  left  to  themselves,  and  they  are 
treated  only  as  personified  powers,  vegetating  and  developing  them- 
selves ;  which  the  teacher  must  follow  only,  and  to  which  he  must 
subject  himself  entirely.  In  the  second  case,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  regarded  as  personified  .wills,  and  they  are  required  to  will  and  to 
do  all  things,  even  the  impossible;  as  if  one  should  require  a  blind 
man  to  become  a  painter  by  the  power  of  his  will.  In  the  Philan- 
thropinum, the  ethical  element  was  comparatively  neglected;  the 
pleasure  and  wishes  of  the  children  was  too  much  consulted,  and  their 
conscience  and  wills  too  little  called  into  activity ;  even  a  wrong  vanity 
was  put  in  requisition.*  This  may  well  have  happened  in  opposition 
to  the  already  mentioned  caricaturized  character  of  the  ancient  peda- 
gogy, and  its  extreme  severity,  which  conunanded  and  set  lessons 
recklessly,  in  reliance  upon  punishment,  had  reference  neither  to  the 
pleasure  nor  the  consciences  of  the  children,  and  would  carry  all 
things  through  by  fear. 

I  now  proceed  to  consider  the  method  followed  in  the  Philanthro- 
pinum in  giving  instruction  on  different  subjects. 

In  teaching  language,  Comenius  wfiA  followed  in  this  respect,  that 

*  In  the  fourth  eoUectlon  of  '*  WonMping  Esereuetf  holden  in  the  chapel  of  the  Phtlanthro- 
pinom,"  th«  ezerciMi  are  fireu,  with  which  wren  pupiki  were  admittad  to  the  Order  of  lo- 
dnitry. 
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the  teaching  of  words  of  foreign  languages  was  as  much,  as  poaeiUe 
united  with  the  inspection  of  the  things  designated  by  his  words. 
At  the  examination  in  French,  the  teacher  showed  the  picture  of  a 
harrow  and  called  it  herse.  The  word  was  to  be  impressed  upon  the 
memory  by  seeing,  and  the  sight  by  the  memory.  The  ^''EUmentary 
'Book^^  like  the  ^' Orbit  Pictus^*  before  it,  aimed  at  such  a  united 
knowledge  of  things  and  their  names,  in  different  languages. 

A  second  distinction  between  the  instruction  in  lauguages  at  the 
Philanthropinum  and  that  elsewhere  was  this,  that  foreign  languages 
were  taught,  first  by  speakmg  them,  and  next  by  reading.  The  gram- 
mar, whioh  in  other  schools  was  always  made  the  beginning,  was  not 
brought  in  until  a  late  period.  But  this  is  not  entirely  new.  In  this 
way,  as  we  have  seen,  Montaigne  learned  Latin ;  Ratieh  placed  the 
reading  of  Terence  before  the  grammar;  and  Locke's  principles  were 
similar.  Basedow  and  Wolke,  however,  were  accustomed  to  cite, 
principally,  various  places  in  Gesner's  ^Itagoge;^^  in  one  of  which  it 
is  said,  that  it  is  a  hundred  times  easier  to  teach  a  language  by  use 
and  practice,  without  grammar,  than  it  is  to  teach  it  by  grammar, 
without  use  and  practice. 

To  avoid  repetition,  I  omit  here  the  full  discussion  of  this  pedagogi- 
cal controversy ;  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  take  it  up  in  my 
account  of  the  Hamiltonian  method.  I  will  only  remark  that,  so  fax 
as  I  know,  no  philologist  of  eminence  proceeded  from  the  Philanthro- 
pinum. This  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  since  Basedow  himself 
must  have  been  entirely  destitute  of  all  susceptibility  to  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  the  andent  classics ;  and,  by  his  own  confession,  studied 
the  dead  languages  industriously  himself,  and  caused  them  to  be  dili- 
gently studied  by  others,  only  because  otherwise  the  Philanthropinum 
could  not  be  kept  in  existence. 

The  instruction  in  arithmetic  seems  to  have  been  xerj  good ;  at 
least  the  manuals  of  Busse,  the  professor  of  mathematics,  have  had 
much  reputation.  In  geometry,  the  views  of  Rousseau  appear  to 
have  been  followed ;  who,  as  we  have  seen,  insisted  much  upon  draw- 
ing the  geometrical  figures  as  neatly  and  accurately  as  possible.  This 
was  entirely  correct  Nowhere  is  the  imposing  principle  of  ^  Spirit- 
ualism "  less  appropriate,  than  in  the  instruction  of  youth.  This 
spiritualism  despbes  the  form,  and  immediately  requires  the  idea ; 
whereas  the  young  need  the  best  and  truest  representations,  as  being 
the  symbols  of  the  dearest  and  truest  ideas. 

I  possess  a  collection  of  geometrical  drawings  on  pasteboard,  whidi 

.  were  used  for  instruction  in  the  Philanthropinum.    In  these,  nothing 

is  omitted  which  can  make  the  representation  more  correct,  or  the 
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demonstration  more  easy.  Even  painting,  in  the  names  of  the  sepa- 
rate parts  of  the  figures,  is  employed ;  and  some  of  the  triangles  can 
even  be  taken  out  of  their  places,  to  show  how  they  may  be  placed 
upon  other  triangles.  The  great  Euclid  certainly  would  not  have 
used  the  word  *' cover,*'  unless  he  had  actually  laid  one  figure  upon 
the  other. 

Upon  the  instruction  in  geography,  natural  history,  and  physics, 
we  may  give  some  particulars  from  the  ^^Blementary  BoohP  The  geo- 
graphical instruction  is  arranged  in  two  courses,  but  oflfers  nothing 
special.  But  the  strange  political  and  religious  remarks  of  the  au- 
thor, repulsive  to  men,  and  wholly  unintelligible  to  children,  are 
worthy  of  attention.  Of  the  method  of  procedure,  he  says,  ^'It  is  a 
practical  method  to  begin  with  a  sketch  of  a  room,  a  house,  a  town, 
and  a  well-known  neighborhood ;  and  then  to  go  on  to  the  map  of  a 
country,  and  so  on  to  a  continent"  This  is  after  Oomenius,  and 
Rousseau ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  this  method  was  actually  fol- 
lowed. 

To  the  geography,  in  the  ^^Elementary  Booh^  is  subjoined  a  some 
what  confused  universal  history,  which  is  mingled  with  all  manner 
of  inappropriate  observations;   and  this  is  followed  by  portions  of 
mythology,  narrated  in  the  most  vulgar  and  disgusting  manner. 

The  natural  history,  in  the  ^''Elementary  Booh^*  contains  one  thing 
and  another  from  the  three  kingdoms ;  and  rather  more  from  physics 
and  astronomy.  The  structure  of  the  human  body  is  also  considered. 
Many  absurdities  are  attributable  to  the  condition  of  natural  science 
at  that  day.  There  is  also  a  technology,  containing  a  description  of 
the  most  common  trades  and  arts. 

All  these  things  were  subjects  of  instruction  at  the  Philanthropi- 
num,  where  the  ^^Ehmentary  Booh^  indeed,  was  in  its  proper  place. 
The  numerous  representatives  from  nature  and  art,  which  were  placed 
before  the  children,  like  pictures  passed  before  them  in  a  magic  lan- 
tern, must  have  been  a  great  diverson  to  them ;  but  how  wearisome, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  have  been  the  homilies  which  they  had  to 
endure  on  morals,  politics,  and  religion  I  Basedow  had  not  bestowed 
any  thought  upon  the  questions,  what  was  appropriate  for  boys  in  this 
country ;  what  stimulates  them ;  what  they  can  understand ;  what 
appeals  to  their  hearts?  Not  less  than  sixty-one  pages,  in  the  ^''Ek- 
mentary  Book^*  are  occupied  with  *^  Fundamental  Ideas  of  Politics," 
which  tell  about  a  certain  Democratus,  who  lived  in  the  country  of 
Universalia ;  of  a  great  Count  Aristocratus ;  of  actionable  injuries,  dbc 

Religion  is  the  foundation  of  education ;  upon  the  solidity  of  this 
foundation  depends  the  excellence  of  the  whole  building.    Basedow's 

Na  14— rVoL.  v.,  No.  2.]— 33. 
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iioose  was  built  upon  the  sand ;  and,  notwithstanding  tihe  beantifbl 
execution  of  some  of  its  parts,  it  was,  therefore,  unoomfbrtable  and 
insecure.  What  we  find  on  this  subject,  in  the  ^Elementary  Book^ 
and  in  the  other  writings,  which  have  proceeded  from  the  Philan- 
thropinum,  go  beyond  any  thing  hitherto  referred  to. '  We  expect  to 
find  in  them  only  a  tiresome  rationalism ;  and  it  is  with  wonder  that 
we  discover  more.    I  shall  cite  a  few  examples. 

W5lke  quoted,  with  approval,*  some  remarks  of  a  third  person^ 
which  begin  thus:  '* To-day  I  revealed  to  Fritz  the  existence  of  a 
God.  For  a  long  time,  I  have  been  preparing  him  for  this  import- 
ant occasion ;  especially  by  carefully  directing  his  attention  to  eveiy 
thing  in  nature,  and  leading  him  to  guess  at  causes  wherever  he 
noticed  results.^  The  narrator  had  not  taken  the  boy  out  of  the 
village  for  four  days,  that  on  the  fifth  he  might  be  more  impressible 
and  attentivej  when  €k>d  should  then,  for  the  first  time,  be  named  to 
him  as  the  creator  of  the  sun,  d^.  Here  W5lke  adds  this  observa- 
tion: ''One  who  desires  to  make  the  impressions  of  such  an  occasion 
still  deeper,  and  to  raise  still  higher  the  pleasure  felt  at  the  beauty 
of  nature,  and  in  its  creator,  must  stay  at  home  for  a  still  longer  time, 
with  his  pupil,  in  a  room  whose  windows  are  shut  close,  day  and 
night,  and  which  is  lighted  only  by  a  feeble  lamp.  But  the  pupil 
must  know  nothing  of  the  design,  and  during  this  last  day  must  be 
kept  busily  and  pleasantly  occupied."  The  Fritz  of  this  account 
had,  up  to  the  appointed  day,  never  heard  the  name  of  God ;  or,  at 
leasts  ought  not  to  have  heard  it ;  and  is  first  made  acquainted  with 
prayer,  aflier  this  day  of  revelation ;  having  before  been  taught  to 
thank  his  father  or  guardian  only,  after  meals,  for  his  food  and  drink. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  is  found  in  the  ^^ Elementary  Book,^'\ 

In  this  the  passage  from  "younger  childhood"  to  "elder  childhood** 

is  thus  described : — 

The  parents  iesae  preparatory  orders,  relating  to  the  change,  as  well  in  the  re- 
lations of  the  child  as  of  the  deportment  of  others  toward  him ;  and  in  relation 
to  the  festivities  of  the  day.  These  are  previously  explained  to  the  child,  a  part 
at  a  time,  and  he  b  practiced,  by  preparatory  exercises,  in  the  behavior  proper  for 
so  great  and  honorable  an  occasion,  also  with  the  admonition,  that  too  childish 
conduct  may  cause  a  postponement  of  the  day  selected.  The  day  comes.  He 
risc-s,  onoe  more,  as  a  little  child.  A  few  of  his  mother's  friends  come  in.  with 
pleasure,  to  assist  in  putting  on  his  new  clothes.  An  uncommonly  good  break- 
fast is  provided.  All  his  old  toys,  &;c.,  are  collected  and  thrown  away,  and  his 
new  ones  brought  out,  together  with  his  clothes.  The  child  is  congratulated  upon 
having  advanced  to  this  period.  He  is  taken  up  into  a  church,  and  is  taught 
what  is  the  purpose  of  the  assemblies,  which  meet  there ;  but  not  yet  in  the  pe- 
culiarities of  his  national  religion.  They  return  home.  The  father  offers  a  short 
prayer  for  his  child :  and  a  pair  of  good  singers  sing  an  appropriate  stanza.  Af- 
ter a  few  questions  by  the  parents,  and  answers  by  the  child,  the  rod  is  burned  in 
the  fire.    Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  child  prays,  kneeling,  and  after  a  form.    ITie 

*  Pedago^cal  Converaationi,  3d  vol.,  p.  146.       t  Part  I,  pp  87-90. 
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fiither  prsys  again,  with  a  hand,  ft>r  benedietlon,  upon  hi*  child's  head.  Th* 
flinging  of  a  final  stanza  oonoludes  the  more  serious  part  of  the  solemnity.  All 
go  into  the  house,  and  some  guests,  with  their  children,  offer  their  congratulations 
upon  the  change.  After  this,  until  9  o'clock  in  the  eyening,  the  company  of 
children  are  entertained,  and  made  to  enjoy  themselves,  after  their  fashion.  Bat 
"with  such  games  as  are  agreeable  to  others,  and  not  too  noisy ;  as  any  other 
"Would  not  be  suitable  to  the  solemnity  of  the  day..  At  evening,  the  mother 
prays,  with  her  hand,  for  benediction,  upon  the  child's  head.  Next  day,  the 
tator  prays  for  the  child,  and  over  him,  and  gives  him,  in  the  name  of  his  parents, 
a  beautiful  set  of  tablets,  bound  in  red,  and  whose  vignette  represents  a  whole 
company  of  children,  following  their  teacher  in  prayer.  During  the  day  of  this 
festivity,  at  each  item  of  the  arrangements,  its  reason  is  explained  to  him.  For 
example,  the  reddish  binding  is  for  a  reminder  -of  modest  sboerity,  in  which,  for 
one  occasion  and  another,  children  should  be  trained,  even  at  so  early  an  age,  etc., 
etc.     In  this  manner  does  the  little  child  become  an  older  child. 

What  was  Basedow's  ideal  of  divine  worship  will  appear  from  the 
following : — 

For  the  weekly,  and  other  less  extraordinary  solemnities  of  the  fitmily,  a  cham- 
ber should,  if  circumstances  permit,  be  consecrated  \  that  is,  set  apart  for  this  sole 
use.  Each  object  in  it  is  mstrnctive  and  significant  to  this  end ;  for  example,  the 
ceiling  signifies  heaven,  or  the  elevated  liappiness  of  the  virtuous  after  death,  and 
is  BO  finished  as  to  inculcate  this  idea.  The  chief  color  of  the  walls  is  striped  with 
black  stripes,  to  represent  the  preponderance  of  good  over  evil,  in  this  life.  The 
middle  of  the  carpet  has  the  figure  of  a  coffin,  for  the  sake  of  increasing  wisdom, 
by  reminding  men  of  death.  £i  the  highest  place,  behind  the  speaker's  seat,  is  a 
box,  in  which  is  kept  the  book  of  Crod's  laws  and  promises.  The  cover  of  the 
box  has  a  mirror  in  it,  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  self-examination,  according  to 
God's  law.  At  the  sides  of  this  box  bum  two  wax  eandles,  to  signify  the  two 
methods  of  acquiring  religious  knowledge,  by  the  instruction  of  others  and  by  onr 
own  insight.  Over  the  box,  on  the  widi,  are  represented,  in  statues,  pictures,  or 
words,  the  four  cardinal  virtues;  prudence,  moderation,  justice,  and  benevolence. 
These  means  of  instruction  are  to  be  employed  at  the  beginning  of  every  service, 
with  the  help  of  certain  words,  and  gestures,  and  of  the  liturgy.  All  who  enter 
this  chamber  must  be  cleanly  clad ;  and  no  one  in  it  must  turn  his  back  to  the  box.* 

After  a  variety  of  other  particulars,  he  adds:  "For  setting  forth  a 
domestic  liturgy  and  ceremonial,  a  whole  book  would  be  required. 
True,  many  would  think  ill  of  the  purpose  of  such  a  work ;  would 
laugh  at  it,  and  revile  it  Let  them  do  so.  Even  for  its  own  ad- 
vantage, posterity  has  decided  in  flavor  of  the  Copernican  system.^** 
Compare  these  fantasies  with  Luther's  homely  directions  for  the 
father's  devotions  with  his  family !  Basedow,  as  a  follower  of  Rous- 
seau, seems  to  have  been  led  into  these  singular  details  by  one  remark 
in  ^EmileP  This  is,  *'  We  depend  too  much  upon  the  unassisted  rea- 
son; as  if  men  were  minds  only.  In  neglecting  the  language  of  sym- 
Dols,  which  speaks  to  the  imagination,  we  neglect  the  most  impress- 
ive part  of  language.  The  impression  of  words  is  always  feeble; 
and  the  heart  is  better  addressed  through  the  eye  than  through  the 
ear." 

To  the  strange  rhetoric  of  Basedow's  incoherent  religious  addresses 
are  subjoined  hymns  of  a  very  appropriate  character.     For  a  sped- 

'Bame,  part  2,  pp.  110,  HI,  113.    But  this  worshtp  is  described  onlj  in   Basedow's 
"iUefAinte."    It  reminds  us  much  of  '^WUhtim  Mexater" 
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men,  I  give  the  following,  from  a  collection  entitled  "The  whole  of 
natural  religion  in  hjnnns."* 

No  mortal  being  knew  me  yet. 

Within  my  mother's  womb ! 
Not  even  herself!    She  but  believed 

I  was  a  human  child ! 

There  lay  I,  all  prepared,  I ! 

With  soul  and  flesh,  all  I !  , 

I,  now  a  child,  and  soon  a  man» 

Prepared  completely  there ! 

Thus,  then  w^as  I  prepared,  I ! 

Not  by  my  parents'  plan ! 
But  he  who  shaped  roe  to  his  mind, 

He  was  my  God,  my  God ! 

'T  is  God  who  shapes  the  milk-soft  form 

From  out  of  drink  and  food ; 
Who  changes  these,  and  makes  them  blood ; 

And  sends  the  blood  around. 

The  body  uses  what  it  needs. 

And  what  would  harm,  rejects ! 
By  lungs,  and  by  magnetic  skin — 

Thus  works,  thus  works  my  God ! 

Thou,  God,  of  father  hast  no  need 

To  make  the  human  form. 
No  generation,  and  no  birth. 

My  primal  father  had. 

The  wind  thou  leadest  on  its  way, 

Teachest  the  air  to  move. 
That  one  may  speak,  another  hear, 

And  both  may  understand. 

In  thinner,  or  in  thicker  air. 

No  sound  nor  life  could  be ! 
Father  of  life,  thou  causest  it 

In  measure  just  to  stay ! 

In  the  place  of  a  Christian,  renewing  faith,  enlivening  for  time  and 
eternity,  was  thus  constructed  a  human,  superGcial,  lifeless,  and  ah* 
surd  patchwork  of  natural  religion.  From  such  a  barren  seed  could 
never  grow  a  plant  to  bear  fruit,  both  in  time  and  eternity. 

From  the  Dessau  Philanthropinum  a  great  pedagogical  excitement 
and  agitation  spread  over  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and,  indeed, 
over  a  great  part  of  Europe.  This  is  evident,  both  from  the  list  of 
the  patrons  of  Basedow's  ^^ Elementary  Book^^  and  from  the  fact  that 
boys  were  sent  to  his  school  from  all  quarters,  from  Riga  to  Lisbon. 

Educational  institutions,  on  the  model  of  the  Philanthropinum, 
arose  in  all  quartere.  Ulysses  von  Salis  first  established  one,  in  1775, 
at  Marschlins,  in  Switzerland.  He  selected  for  its  principal  the  well- 
known  Dr.  Bahrdt,  who  had  been  professor  of  theology  at  Giessen, 
but  was  about  being  sent  away  for  his  heterodoxy.     Salis  and  Bahrdt, 

*  The  original  Is  not  rhymed.    iTronriator.) 
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bowever,  bad  a  disagreement  within  a  year,  and  the  latter  accepted 
an  appointment  from  Count  von  Leiningen,  as  superintendent  at  Durk- 
heim.  The  count,  at  the  same  time,  gave  him  the  occupation  of 
Castle  Heidenheim,  for  the  erection  of  a  philanthropinist  institute. 
But  this  feeble  institution  expired  after  three  years,  (in  1779,)  Bahrdt 
being  deposed  by  the  royal  council  for  theological  error.  By  the  as- 
sistance of  Teller,  however,  he  found  an  appointment  at  Halle,  under 
the  protection  of  the  minister,  Zedlitz. 

Campe  founded  a  third  institution,  in  Hamburg,  after  leaving  Des- 
sau. This  he  left,  in  1783,  to  the  care  of  Trapp,  who,  however,  seems 
to  have  let  it  quite  perish,  for  he  went  to  Wolfenbiittel,  in  1786. 
Salzmann's  Institute,  founded  in  1784,  existed  longest,  and  still  exists. 
Among  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  this  institution,  have  been  such 
men  as  Gutsmuths  and  Earl  Ritter. 

The  PhilanthropinistB  exerted  an  influence,  not  only  through  these 
institutions,  but  through  a  multitude  of  authors,  for  young  and  old,  who 
swarmed  all  over  Germany.  At  the  head  of  the  teachers  who  wrote, 
stands  Campe.  The  most  successful  of  his  writings  was  "7%«  Swiss 
Family  RobiTison^^  (Robinson  der  Jungere,)  He  seems  to  have  been 
induced  to  write  this  by  Rousseau's  strong  recommendation  of  the 
^Rchinscn  Crusoe^*  of  Defoe,  as  a  book  for  children.  But  Campers 
Robinson  is  far  below  its  original,  and  is  much  weakened  and  diluted, 
by  the  sapient  observations  of  the  children,  and  weak  and  silly  preach- 
ments about  morals  and  usefulness.  Campe's  books  on  travels  also 
had  much  success,  especially  that  upon  the  discovery  of  America; 
although  even  this  truly  poetical  material  was  injured  by  tiresome 
disquisitions,  doubly  tiresome  for  children.  Campers  purely  ethical 
writings  for  children,  like  his  "  Theophron,  or  the  Experienced  Coun- 
selor of  Touth^  must  have  been  unendurable  to  a  sprightly  boy. 
'As  soon  as  Campe's  Robinson  came  into  the  hands  of  all  children, 
of  the  educated  classes,  the  biblical  histories  disappeared.  In  conse- 
quence, there  came  up,  besides  the  practical  prose  of  our  youthful  re- 
lations, a  theoretical  element  of  them.  There  grew  up  a  generation 
of  youth,  who  regarded  nothing  but  what  was  material,  domestic,  or 
of  immediate  use  in  the  external  relations  of  life ;  and  full  of  childish 
pertness."*  When  the  poisonous  wind  of  the  desert  blows,  all  the 
fresh,  green,  tender  plants,  quickly  fail  and  wither.  But  many  chil- 
dren escaped  the  fatal  effects  of  the  pedagogical  Simoom,  which,  at 
that  time,  blew  from  France  over  Germany. 

Among  Campe's  works  for  teachers,  his  collection  of  writings  on 

*  Schlower,  (^History  tfthe  Eighteenth  Century^"  3,  2, 163.)  in  his  excellent  character  of 
Campe.  My  own  ▼ivid  recollection  of  the  effect  upon  myself,  when  a  boy,  of  these  juvenile 
books,  fully  coincides  with  his  remarks  upon  them. 
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the  whole  subject  of  schools  and  education  must  be  placed  first  He 
was  assisted  in  this  undertaking  by  educators  and  instructors  of  like 
views  with  himself^  Resewitz,  Elers,  Trapp,  d^c.  'This  includes  trans- 
lations of  Locke's  ^  Thoughts  on  JSdueation^"  and  Eousseau's  *^Emile;^ 
and  it  deals  with  the  most  important  pedagogical  problems ;  espedallj 
those  upon  which  the  old  and  new  schools  in  education  are  at  va- 
riance. 

After  Campe,  Salzmann  was  tbe  most  influential  of  this  class  of 
pedagogical  writers. 

Their  restless  activity  gave  the  Philanthropinists  great  influence 
upon  liie  educational  systems  of  Germany.  They  attacked  in  all  ways 
the  old  schools ;  who,  on  their  part,  sheltered  themselves  behind  re- 
ceived principles,  and  often  made  successfbl  attacks  upon  the  many 
weak  points  exposed  by  the  assailing  Reformers. 

Notwithstanding  this  hostile  attitude,  however,  the  old  schools 
could  not  wholly  avoid  the  influence  of  the  Philanthropinists.  Some 
rectors  of  gymnasia  even  passed  over  to  the  ranks  of  their  oppo- 
nents ;  as  Gedike,  rector  of  the  Gray  Friars'  Gymnasium,  at  Berlin. 
In  an  ode*  to  Basedow  he  says : — 

Thou  North-Albion's  ton,  lighted  the  sparkling  torch, 

Flung'st  it  aloft  with  a  Hercules'  mighty  arm — 
Man;^  ran  toward  thee,  kindled  their  lights  from  thine. 
Brighter  and  brighter  the  light  of  the  torches  shone, 
Till  tne  very  snorers  rose. 
Robbing  their  sleepy,  blinking  eyen. 

Gedike  also  assisted  in  Oampe's  collection  of  educational  writings. 
Being  a  man  naturally  inclined  to  the  older  schools,  a  legitimist,  he 
would  have  been  doubly  welcome  to  the  Philanthropinists,  could  he 
have  been  ranked  as  an  able  philologist  even  by  the  humanists.  He 
was,  moreover,  much  too  rough  as  a  teacher. 

Far  above  him,  though  a  cotemporary,  stands  Meierotto,  the  able 
rector  of  the  Joachimsthal  Gymnasium,  at  Berlin.  His  brethren 
called  him  the  Frederic  the  Great  of  the  rectors.  He  never  wrote 
any  odes  to  Basedow,  but  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  secure  in- 
struction in  drawing  in  his  gymnasium,  a  cabinet  of  natural  objects 
collected  there,  an  area  with  apparatus  for  gymnastic  exercises ;  and 
thus  proved  himself  an  honorably  sincere  and  earnest  educator,  and 
intelligently  accquainted  with  the  new  pedagogy. 

The  isolated,  independent  labors  of  the  Philanthropinists  grew 
weaker  and  weaker  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;f  and, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  a  new  epoch  of  reform  com- 
menced with  the  establishment   of  the  Pestalozzian  institution  at 

*  Not  rhymed.    ( Trmuiator. ) 

t  Only  Balzmann's  institation,  at  Schnepfenthal,  as  we  have  seen,  outlasted  the  century. 
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Bargdor^  and  the  substitution  of  the  too  theoretical  PesUJozzians  in 
the  place  of  the  too  practical  Philanthropinists. 

In  the  educational  institutions  and  writings  of  the  followers  of 
Basedow  are  found  only  imitations,  or,  at  the  most,  variations  of  what 
was  practiced  and  written  in  the  Philanthropinnm ;  and,  in  fact,  in 
that  institution  itself  only  imitations  and  Tariations  upon  the  themes 
of  Rousseau's  ^EmiUr 

We  shall  now  leave  the  consideration  of  the  philanthropist  schools 
proper ;  but  it  will  still  be  of  the  utmost  interest  to  trace  the  influ- 
ence of  Rousseau's  thoughts,  and  of  Basedow's  realization  of  them, 
upon  other  eminent  Germans,  whether  belonging  to  the  old  or  the 
new  school,  or  seeking  to  harmonize  the  two.  We  shall,  at  the  same 
time,  see  what  peculiar  educational  thoughts  and  views  were  origi- 
nated in  such  men,  by  means  of  so  great  a  pedagogical  revolution. 
In  our  account  of  the  Philanthropinum,  Go  the  and  Kant  have  already 
been  quoted  for  this  purpose.  To  these  may  now  be  added  Hamann 
and  Herder,  and  lastly,  Friederich  August  Wolf,  the  ofScial  successor 
and  antipodes  of  the  philanthropist,  Trapp ;  the  most  genial  of  the 
later  philologists ;  who  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  to  shelter  him- 
self, in  the  defense  of  classical  education,  behind  prescription. 


InTIRXOR  ArRANOBMENTS  in   THR  PHlLANTBROriNUM. 

At  five  o^olock,  a  bome-servaiit  awoke  a  "  famulant,"  and  the  latter  a  teaoher, 
and  the  other  fomulantB.  The  teacher  then  inspected  their  rooms,  to  see  if  every 
thing  was  in  good  order,  and  their  business  properly  arranged.  At  a  qoarter  be- 
fore six,  the  reveille  was  sonnded,  by  a  servant  or  femulant,  when  all  the  teachers 
and  Philanthropinists  arose.  Then  the  teacher  and  inspector  of  the  day  visited 
all  the  papils  in  their  rooms,  and  called  the  attention  of  each  to  any  thing  in  re- 

Sard  to  which  be  was  to  blame.  After  having  passed  inspection,  and  washed,  and 
ressed,  the  papils  met  in  the  foarth  auditorium  for  morning  devotions.  After 
this  all  went  to  breakfast,  and  then,  in  winter  at  eight  o'clock,  in  summer  at 
■even,  to  the  iohooUrooms.    The  order  of  exercises  there  was  as  follows : — 

Far  the  First  Class  of  Older  Boarders, 

From  8  to  9.  Instruction  in  taste,  and  in  German  style,  by  Prof.  Trapp,  f^om 
Bamler^s  ^^Batteux^^'  Scbiltzen's  ^''Manucd  for  Training  the  Understanding 
and  the  Taste,"  and  Sulzer's  ^^ First  Exercises^"  ( Vorubungen.)  This  for  the 
first  three  days  c^the  week.  In  the  other  three,  Pnif.  Trapp  instructed  in  natural 
religion  and  morals,  fl*om  Basedow's  ^^ Natural  Wisdom  for  those  in  private 
stations." 

From  9  to  10.  Dancing,  with  a  master,  riding,  with  riding-master  Schrddter, 
under  the  inspection  of  Feder  and  Ilauber,  alternately,  every  day,  except  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday.  Dancing  was  taught  in  the  fourth  auditorium,  riding  in  the 
prince's  riding-school. 

10  to  12.  Instruction  by  Basedow,  at  his  house,  in  Latin ;  either  in  anoient 
history,  (with  accompanying  studies,)  or  in  practical  philosophy,  from  Ciceio  ^^De 
Officiis." 

12  to  1.    Dinner. 

1 — 2.  Moderate  exercise ;  as,  turning,  planing,  and  carpentry,  in  the  rooms 
of  Prince  Dietrich's  palace,  granted  for  that  purpose  by  the  prince. 

2 — 3.  Monday  and  IViesday,  Geography,  by  Hauber,  from  Pfennig's  ^^Geog- 
raphy." Wednesday,  knowledge  of  the  human  body,  and  a  partial  course  in 
Chemistry,  by  the  prinoe's  privy  counmlor  and  private  physician,  Kretzschmar, 
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at  his  home,  where  the  preparations  and  instmments  were  at  hand.    On   the 
other  three  days  of  the  week,  mathematical  drawing,  by  Prof.  Wolke. 

3 — 5.  French  and  unlTersal  history,  by  Prof.  Trapp,  from  Schrookh's  "CTiii- 
verMol  History^''*  and  Millot's  ^^Historie  UnwergelUy''^  during  five  days.  Satur^ 
day,  a  news-lectare,  by  Hauber,  to  make  the  elder  pupils  gradually  aoquaiiited 
with  public  transactions  and  remarkable  occurrences. 

5—6.  Mathematics,  by  Busse,  from  Ebert's  ^^Further  Introduction  to  the 
PkUooophical  and  Mathematical  iSciencety*^  during  the  first  three  days  of  iho 
week ;  in  the  other  three,  physics,  from  Erxleben's  ^^Natural  Philooophy.^^ 

6 — 7.  Knowledge  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  by  Wolke,  from  Schmid's 
^^Book  of  the  Celeetial  Bodiea^^^  twice  a  week ;  the  other  four  days,  Greek,  by 
Banner,  from  rector  Stroth's  ^^'ChreBtomathia  Oraeca^"  Lncian^s  '*  T^tfnon,''  and 
Xenophon's  ^Memorabilia." 

For  the  Second  Claee  of  Elder  Scholare. 

8 —  9.    Similar  to  the  studies  of  the  first  dass ;  by  Prof.  Trapp. 
9 — 10.    Riding  and  dancing,  interchangeably  with  the  first  class.    Arithme- 
tic for  some  of  them,  with  Prof.  Trapp. 

10 — 11.    Latin,  with  Hauber;  from  Basedow's  ^^Ckreetomathia  in  hietoriei 
antiqua." 

11 — 12.    Latin,  with  Danner;  from  Basedow's  ^^Chrettomathia." 

1 —  2.    Turning  and  planing,  in  alternation  with  first  class. 

2 —  3.  Drawing,  with  Doctor  Samson.  Some  were  instructed  with  the  first 
class ;  and  some  study  arithmetic,  with  Bnsse. 

3-—  5.    Same  exercises  as  the  first  class. 

5—  6.  Mathematics,  with  Danner,  three  days  *,  on  the  other  days,  some  were 
taught  with  the  first  class,  and  others  received  various  kinds  of  private  instmctioii. 

6—  7.    English,  from  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,''  with  Prof.  Trapp. 

For  the  Firet  CUu9  of  Younger  Scholare. 

8 —  9.  Readiug  German,  with  Jahn ;  the  books  being,  Von  Rochow's  and 
Weissen's  ^^ Children' e  Friend,"  Campers  ^^ Manual  of  Morale  for  Children  of 
the  Educated  Claesee,"  Feddersen's  ^^Examplee  of  Wiedom  and  Virtue,"  Funk's 
^^ Little  Occupatione  for  Children,"  and  ^^Firet  nouriehment  for  the  eound  hu- 
man underetanding." 

9 — 10.  Writing,  with  Vogel,  alternately  with  the  second  class,  all  the  week ; 
and  instructive  conversation  with  rector  Neuendorf,  at  his  room,  or  during  walks. 

10—11.  Latin,  with  Feder ;  from  ^'Phaedrue,"  Bitoching's  ''Liber  Latinue," 
and  select  parts  of  Basedow's  ''Liber  EUmentarie,"  and  ''Ckreetomathia  Coir 
loquiorum  Eraemi." 

1 1 — 12.    French,  with  Jasperson. 

1 —  2.    Music,  and  recreation,  under  care  of  Feder. 

2 —  3.  Drawing,  with  Doctor  Samson,  under  charge,  alternately,  of  Jasper- 
son,  Vogel,  and  Spener. 

3 —  4.    Dancing,  with  the  roaster,  under  care  of  Vogel. 

4 —  6.  French,  with  Spener-,  from  select  portions  of  Basedow's  ^'Manwd 
d' education." 

5 —  6.  Latin,  with  Feder ;  from  select  portions  of  the  Latin  ^'•Elementary 
Book." 

6—  7.    For  walking,  under  the  care  of  Neuendorf. 

For  the  Second  Claee  of  Younger  PupiU. 

S—  9.  Writing,  with  Vogel. 

9 — 10.  Writing  and  walking,  alternately  with  first  class. 

1 0—1 2.  Latin,  with  Wolke. 

1 —  2.  As  the  first  class. 

2 —  3.  Drawing,  as  in  first  class. 

3 —  4.  Dancing,  as  in  first  class. 

4 —  5.  French,  with  Jasperson ;  from  secleot  parts  of  the  "Manual  d*eduea- 

<WfI.'» 

5 —  6.    Instructive  reading,  with  Jahn,  in  his  room. 

6—  7.  Conversation  with  Neuendorf.  On  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each 
month,  letter-writing  was  practiced.    Walks  were  taken  two  afternoons  a  week. 


XII.   JOHN  BROMPIBLD. 


John  Broufikld,  a  laige  donor,  during  his  lifetime,  to  the  Boston 
Aihenseum,  and  a  liberal  benefactor  to  important  and  interesting  ob- 
jects of  charity  and  usefulness  in  his  last  will,  was  the  last  representa- 
tive in  America  of  the  male  line  of  a  family  distinguished  for  more 
than  a  century  among  the  citizens  of  Boston,  for  integrity  and  benev- 
olence. He  was  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  on  the  1 1th  of  April 
1779.  His  early  years  were  passed  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  un- 
der the  pressure  of  misfortunes  involving  great  pecuniary  restraint, 
and  relieved  only  by  the  indomitable  spirit  of  their  mother.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  from  his  mother,  which  was  continued  at 
Dummer  Academy  in  Byfield,  in  1792,  where  his  habits  were  so  stu- 
dious and  his  scholarship  was  so  satis&ctory,  that  his  friends  were  ad- 
vised to  send  him  to  the  University ;  the  means  for  which  were  kindly 
proffered  by  his  father's  sisters.  With  a  firm  spirit  of  independence, 
which  marked  his  whole  career,  he  declined  with  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments the  kind  offer,  saying  that  he  was  resolved  to  make  his  own 
way  to  fortune,  as  a  merchant 

He  accorxlingly  entered  the  counting-house  of  Larkin  &  Hurd,  of 
Charlestown,  and  subsequently,  during  his  apprenticeship,  that  of 
Soley  &  Stearns.  On  the  failure  of  this  house  just  as  he  became  of 
age,  he  assumed  the  settlement  of  their  concerns  without  reward  or 
the  hope  of  it  Not  obtaining  mercantile  employment  immediately, 
and  dreading  to  be  idle,  he  arranged  with  a  master  carpenter  to  teach 
him  his  trade,  when  he  was  offered  a  situation  as  factor  for  a  mercan- 
tile house.  His  duties  took  him  twice  to  Europe,  after  which,  in  1809, 
he  was  associated  with  William  Sturgis  as  supercargo  of  the  ship 
Atahualpa,  owned  by  Theodore  Lyman,  and  bound  for  Canton.  On 
arriving  in  Canton  River,  the  vessel  was  attacked  by  pirates,  and 
bravely  and  successfully  defended  by  officers  and  crew.  He  remained 
in  Canton  one  year,  as  agent,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
fortune  which  he  subsequently  acquired  by  persevering  industry  in 
safe  commercial  and  financial  transactions  in  Boston. 

By  careful  investments  of  his  earnings, — ^by  avoiding  all  extra  haz- 
ardous, although  promising  enterprises, — by  living  always  within  his 
income,  and  limiting  his  expenditures  to  a  moderate  scale  for  his  own 
wants,  and  a  liberal  charity  to  others,  he  gradually  executed  his  plan 

*  Abrldf  ed  firom  «  Memoir  In  Qoinej't  Hiitory  of  the  Boaton  Athenaam. 
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of  life,  attained  independence  for  himself  and  the  power  of  oonfer- 
ring  important  benefits  on  others,  and  the  public.  His  kind  acts  and 
charitable  contributions,  thongb  secret^  were  constant,  discriminating 
and  liberal.  To  the  general  claims  of  pauperism  he  listened  dubious- 
ly, and  often  with  disregard,  being  of  opinion  that  indiscriminate 
•oharity  was  one  of  the  fruitful  causes  of  the  state  it  pretends  to  re- 
lieve. Boots  were  his  constant  source  of  occupation  and  amusemeDt. 
In  their  componj  he  felt  not  the  want  of  general  society. 

As  bis  property  increased,  his  desire  of  usefulness  increased  with 
it  In  1845  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  Josiah  Qnincy,  senior,  $25,000 
'^  to  be  delivered  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  for  the 
purpose  of  constituting  a  fund  to  be  kept  separate  and  distinct  from 
all  other  funds,  and  to  be  put  and  kept  out  at  interest  on  good  securi* 
ty,  for  the  regular  increase  of  the  library  of  the  institution ;  three- 
fourths  of  its  annual  income  to  be  annually  applied  to  such  increase 
of  the  library,  and  the  remaining  one-fourth  to  be  annually  added  to 
the  capital  fund,  for  the  increase  thereof.'' 

Mr.  Bromfield  died  on  the  8th  of  December,  1849,  in  the  YOth  year 
of  his  age.  His  property  was  found  after  his  death  considerably  to 
exceed  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  invested  with  great  judgment 
and  care,  and  was  distributed  by  his  last  will  with  a  wisdom  and  pre- 
cision altogether  in  unison  with  the  principles  and  habits  of  his  life. 
Having  fulfilled  to  the  utmost  the  duties  of  affinity,  i^ection,  and 
friendship,  he  devoted  his  remaining  ample  resources  to  the  servico 
of  the  public,  giving 

To  the  MasaaohnsettB  General  Hospital,  and  to  the  McLean  Asylum  in 

equal  shares, $  40,000 

<<     Maasachnsetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, '  10,000 

^     Boston  Female  Asylum, 10,000 

<*     Asyhim  for  Indigent  Boys, 10,000 

<<     Farm  School  at  Thompson's  Island, 10,000 

"      Asylum  for  the  Blind, 10,000 

"     Seamen's  Aid  Society, 10,000 

'^     Town  of  Newburyport,  for  its  improvement  and  ornament,*  .         10,000 

$110,000 

By  these  noble  and  generous  benefactions  to  the  public,  Mr.  Brom- 
field erected  an  enduring  memorial  to  his  own  virtues,  and  to  a  name 
of  which  he  was  the  last  representative. 

*  The  following  are  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Bromfield's  will  in  relation  to  this  subject : 
*'  I  order  the  sam  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  be  invested,  at  interest,  in  the  Hospital  Life 
Insurance  Company,  in  the  city  of  Boston,  so  and  in  such  manner  as  that  the  selectmen  or 
other  duly  authorized  agents  of  the  town  of  Newburyport,  for  the  time  being,  may  annual- 
ly receive  the  interest  wnich  shall  accrue  or  become  payable  (or  or  in  respect  of  said  deposit ; 
and  I  direct,  that,  by  or  in  behalf  of  said  town,  the  intere^  so  received  shall  be  annually  ex- 
pended,—one-half  in  keeping  the  sidewalks  in  the  public  streets  of  said  town,  in  good  order, 
and  the  other  half  in  the  piaotinx  and  preserving  trees  in  ^aid  streets,  for  the  embellishing 
and  ornamenting  of  said  streets  for  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants. 


Un.  JOHN  HARVARD. 

John  Harvarb,  the  earliest  and,  judged  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
results  which  have  flowed  from  the  timely  bequest  of  *'two  hundred 
and  sixty  volumes  of  books'^  and  "about  eight  hundred  pounds  in 
money"  to  the  college  which  bears  his  name  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, the  greatest  benefactor  of  learning  in  America,  was  born  in 
England  and  educated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  having  entered 
Emanuel  College,  a  pensioner,  on  the  lYth  of  April,  1628,  commenced 
bachelor  of  arts  in  1631,  and  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in 
1635.  And  this  is  all  that  is  now  known  for  certaioty  of  his  birth 
and  life  prior  to  his  emigration  to  New  England,  in  1637.  On  the 
6th  of  August,  1637,  he  was  admitted  an  inhaUtant  of  the  town  of 
Charlestown  ;  and,  with  his  wife  Anne,  a  member  of  the  church,  on 
the  6th  of  November,  in  the  same  year.  In  the  division  of  town 
lands,  both  in  1637  and  1638,  he  was  allotted  a  share;  and,  in  April, 
1638,  was  appointed  by  the  town  one  of  the  committee  "to  consider 
of  some  things  toward  a  body  of  laws"  for  the  town ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  it  appears  on  record  that  he  was  a  "minister  of  God's 
word."  On  the  14th  [24th  N.  S.,]  of  September,  in  that  year 
(1638,)  he  died,  having  been  but  one  year  in  the  country;  and  yet, 
during  that  brief  period,  by  his  manner  of  life,  and  especially  by  the 
"  opportunity  of  his  death,"  he  received  from  the  chroniders  of  the 
time,  the  epithets  of  "reverend,"  and  "godly,"  and  gave  his  name 
into  the  imperishable  keeping  of  history,  not  only  as  ^  a  lover  of 
learning,"  but  as  its  true  and  efficient  patron  throughout  all  ages. 

The  catalogue  of  his  library,*  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
volumes,  'still  exists  among  the  archives  of  the  seminary,  and  indicates 
not  only  his  professional  studies,  but  also  his  general  scholarship. 
Besides  a  formidable  array  of  veteran  champions  of  the  ancient  church 
militant,  such  as  Ames  and  Aquinas,  Bellarmine,  Beza  and  Brough- 
ton,  Chrysostom  and  Calvin,  Duns,  Scotus  and  Luther,  «nd  Pelagius, 
there  are  works  of  more  general  literature,  such  as  Bacon's  and  Rob- 
inson's ^Eswys^  Bacon's  ^Advarycement  cf  Learning*^  Minshew's 
*^  Guide  to  the  Tongue^  Heylyn's  ^  Geography, ^^  and  Camden's  ^Me- 
maw;'*^  all  works,  at  that  time,  of  recent  publication.    The  classical 

department  of  his  library  was  even  more  rich  and  select.     In  it  were 

.1 .  • 

*  Quincy'a  ••JTttfory  ofBdroard  Univenit^j**  Vol.  I.,  p.  la 
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Homer,  Isocrates,  Lucan,  Plutarch,  Pliny,  Sallust,  Terence,  Juvenal, 
and  Horace;  the  last  with  Stephanus's  ^N'otes,*^  and  a  folio  oomment- 
ary.  Such  are  the  only  indications  that  remain  of  the  library  and 
intellectual  tastes  of  John  Harvard. 

The  scanty  record  of  this  period  leave  some  doubt  as  to  the  value 
of  his  estate — ^but,  whether  it  was  more  or  less,  he  left  '^one-half  of 
his  whole  fortune"  to  "the  school,"  which  the  general  court  had  re- 
solved to  establish  out  of  the  funds  to  be  raised  by  a  rate,  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  colony. 

The  following  is  the  vote  passed  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  October, 
1636. 

The  court  agree  to  sive  four  hundred  pounds  toward  a  iohool  or  college :  where- 
of two  hundred  pounds  shall  be  paid  the  same  year,  and  two  hundred  pounds 
when  the  work  is  finished,  and  the  next  court  to  appoint  where  and  what  building. 

The  year  ensuing,  (1637,)  the  general  court  appointed  twelve  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the  colony  ^'to  take  order  for  a  college  at 
Newtown."  Notwithstanding  the  sum  demanded  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  school  or  college  was  ^  equal  to  a  year's  rate  of  the 
whole  colony,"  yet,  such  were  the  poverty,  danger,  and  disunion  of 
the  time,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  trustees  or  committee 
to  have  carried  the  design  of  the  court  into  effect,  had  not  the  com- 
parative stranger,  John  Harvard,  bequeathed  to  ^Hhe  school"  a  sum 
twofold  the  governmental  grant,  or  rather  promise.  The  amount  real- 
ized out  of  this  bequest,  according  to  the  imperfect  records  of  the 
college,  and  the  traditions  and  historians  of  the  time,  was  ^*  about 
eight  hundred  pounds."  This  sum  was  immediately  available,  and 
enabled  the  trustees  to  begin  the  building,  and  the  books  were  the 
foundation  of  the  stucture  which  was  to  be  reared  within  its  walls, 
'' without  the  noise  of  the  hammer."  But  the  example  of  Harvard 
was  worth  a  hundredfold  the  money  value  of  his  bequest  to  the  in- 
fant seminary,  in  the  spirit  which  it  awakened  among  magistrates 
and  people.  "It  fell  like  an  electric  spark  upon  material  of  a 
sympathetic  nature,  exciting  immediate  action  and  consentaneous  en- 
ergy. The  magistrates  caught  the  spirit,  and  led  the  way  by  a  sub- 
scription among  themselves  of  two  hundred  pounds,  in  books,  for  the 
library.  The  comparatively  wealthy  followed  with  gifts  of  twenty 
and  thirty  pounds.  The  needy  multitude  succeeded,  like  the  widow 
of  old,  'casting  their  mites  into  the  treasury.' 

^The  early  records  of  the  college  indicate  the  universality  of  the 
will,  at  the  same  time  that  the  nature  of  the  gifts  exhibit,  in  a  strong 
light,  the  simplicity  and  the  necessities  of  the  period.  'Wh^n  we 
read,'  says  Peirce,*  the  learned  and  laborious  historian  of  the  uni- 

*  Hislorj  of  Harrard  UniTerritji  p.  17. 
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versity,  *of  a  number  of  sheep  bequeathed  by  one  man,  of  a  quantity 
of  cotton  cloth  worth  nine  shillings  presented  by  another,  of  a  pewter 
flagon  worth  ten  shillings  by  a  third,  of  a  fruit  dish,  a  sugar  spoon,  a 
silver-tipped  jug,  one  great  salt,  and  one  small  trencher-salt,  by  others; 
and  of  presents  or  legacies,  amounting  severally  to  ^yq  shillings,  one 
pound,  two  pounds,  &c^  all  faithfully  recorded  with  the  names  of  the 
donors,  we  are  at  first  tempted  to  smile ;  but  a  little  reflection  will 
soon  change  this  disposition  into  a  feeling  of  respect  and  even  of  ad- 
miration.' 

''  How  just  is  the  remark  of  this  historian !  How  forcible  and  full 
of  noble  example  is  the  picture  exhibited  by  these  records !  The 
poor  emigrant,  struggling  for  subsistence,  almost  houseless,  in  a  man- 
ner defenseless,  is  seen  selecting  from  the  few  remnants  of  his  former 
prosperity,  plucked  by  him  out  of  the  flames  of  persecution,  and  res- 
cued from  the  perils  of  the  Atlantic,  the  valued  pride  of  his  table,  or 
the  precious  delight  of  his  domestic  hearth ; — 'his  heart  stirred  and 
his  spirit  willing '  to  give,  according  to  his  means,  toward  establishing 
for  learning  a  resting-place,  and  for  science  a  fixed  habitation,  on  the 
borders  of  the  wilderness !  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  contribu- 
ting from  their  acres,  or  their  flocks ;  those  of  the  metropolis  from  their 
shops  and  stores ;  the  clergyman  fi'om  his  library,  and  the  mechanic 
from  his. tools  of  trade  1  No  rank,  no  order  of  men,  is  unrepresented, 
in  this  great  crusade  against  ignorance  and  infidelity.  None  fails  to 
appear  at  this  glorious  clan-gathering  in  favor  of  learning  and  re- 
ligion. 

^At  this  period  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  recall  from  ob- 
livion the  names  of  men,  some  of  whom,  it  appears  by  the  record, 
made  it  the  condition  of  their  gifts,  that  they  should  be  unknown ; 
and  none  of  whom  looked,  or  sought,  for  other  applause  than  that 

which 

^  lives  and  spreads  oloft  by  those  pnre  eyes 

And  perfect  witness  of  the  All-jndging,  — 

As  be  pronoanoes  lastly  on  eaoh  deed.' " 

Edward  Everett,  at  a  public  dinner,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1836, 
in  commemoration  of  the  close  of  the  second  century  from  the  found- 
ation of  the  college,  thus  expressed  the  feelings  of  gratitude,  pride, 
and  veneration  with  which,  not  only  the  sons  of  Harvard,  but  the 
scholars  of  the  land  generally,  look  back  on  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion which  bears  the  name  of  John  Harvard : — 

"  It  has  stood  for  more  than  six  generations,  by  far  the  oldest  insti- 
tution of  this  character  in  the  United  States.  It  has  stood  unchanged, 
except  to  be  enlarged  and  improved,  and  has  reared  its  modest  head 
amidst  the  storms  which  convulsed  alike  the  mother  country  and  the 
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colonies.    Neither  the  straits  and  perils  of  the  infant  settlement^  nor 
the  harassing  Indian  and  French  wars,  nor  the  political  vicissitudes^ 
the  sectarian  feuds,  the  neglect,  the  indifference,  or  hostiUty  or  the 
parent  country  toward  America,  the  trials  of  peace  or  of  war,  essen- 
tially obstructed  the  steady  course  of  its  usefulness.     It  has  adapted 
itself,  in  each  succeeding  period,  to  the  wants  and  calls  of  the  ag^,  as 
they  have  been  felt  and  understood ;  and  has  sent  out  generation 
after  generation,  in  the  various  professions,  in  the  active  and  contem- 
plative callings,  in  the  higher  and  the  humbler  paths  of  educated  Ufe^ 
to  serve  and  adorn  the  country.    The  village  schoolmaster,  the  rural 
physician,  lawyer,  and  clergyman — ^ministers  all  of  unambitious  good 
— not  less  than  those  whom  Providence  calls  to  the  most  arduous  and 
responsible  posts,  have  been  trained  within  its  walls.    They  have 
come  up  here  for  instruction,  have  received  it,  have  gone  forth,  and 
have  passed  away ;  the  children  have  occupied  the  halls  which  the 
fathers  occupied  before  them,  and  both  have  been  mingled  with  the 
dust;  and  here  the  college,  which  guided  them  all  till  they  were 
ready  to  launch  on  the  ocean  of  life,  still  stands  like  a  pharos  founded 
on  a  sea-girt  rock.    The  moss  of  time  gathers  on  it ;  the  waters  heave 
and  break  upon  its  base ;  the  tempest  beats  upon  its  sides ;  but  in 
vain.     Sometimes  its  lofty  tower  is  reflected  £sithom  deep  in  the  glassy 
summer  sea,  and  sometimes  covered  with  the  foaming  surge,  which 
combs  and  curls  fVom  the  foundation,  and  breaks  in  a  vaulting  flood 
over  its  summit.     Unquenched  and  steady  it  shines  alike  through  the 
tempest  and  the  zephyr.     Convoys  sweep  by  it,  guided  by  its  beams 
to  fortune  or  disaster,  but  its  light  never  wavers.    The  hand  that 
kindles  it  fails,  but  another  and  another  renews  its  beams.     Useful 
alike  to  small  and  to  great,  the  poor  fisherman  marks  its  friendly  ray 
from  afar,  as  he  shoots  out  at  dusk  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  lonely  eve- 
ning hour  upon  his  favorite  ledge ;  and  the  mighty  admiral  descries 
it,  through  the  parting  thunder-clouds  of  midnight  battle,  and  fear- 
lessly braces  his  straining  canvas  to  the  gale. 

^^  It  was  the  practice  of  the  ancient  historians,  in  giving  an  account 
of  important  deliberations,  to  represent,  in  the  form  of  speeches, 
ascribed  to  the  principal  personages,  the  arguments  which  might 
have  been  adduced  in  favor  of,  or  against,  the  measures  adopted. 
The  question  of  an  appropriation  for  founding  the  college,  the  event 
which  we  this  day  celebrate,  was  for  some  considerable  time  before 
the  general  court,  but  no  account  has  reached  us  of  what  was  said 
on  either  side.  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  conceive  what  would 
be  the  general  line  of  argument  of  such  a  man,  for  instance,  as  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop,  to  whom  the  president,  in  hb  discourse,  has  justly 
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assigned  tbe  first  place  in  the  list  of  the  leaders  and  bene&ctors  of 
the  colony.  The  chief  magistracy  this  year  was  intrusted  to  the 
youthful  stranger,  Sir  Henry  Vane.  Winthrop  was  the  deputy-gov- 
ernor ;  and,  as  the  representatives  did  not  occupy  a  separate  chamber 
till  1644,  the  venerable  founder  of  the  colony  may  be  easily  supposed, 
as  to  the  substance,  to  have  addressed  both  branches  of  the  primitive 
little  legislature  somewhat  as  follows : — 

"  Men,  Brethren,  and  Fathers :  The  matter  of  founding  a  college  ia  beyond 
question  one  of  the  most  important  which  hath  engaged  our  attention  aince  the 
hand  of  Grod  oondaoted  us  to  these  uttermost  corners  of  the  earth.  Hitherto, 
what  we  have  done  hath  mostly  had  respect  either  to  the  bodily  safety  and  com- 
fort, or  the  social  ordering,  or  the  spiritual  edification  of  this  present  generation 
of  planters,  that  is  to  say,  of  ourselves.  But  a  higher  object  demandeth  our  care. 
These  houses  which  we  have  builded  will  decay ;  these  pious  teachers  that  now 
minbter  to  us,  bright  and  shining  lights  though  they  be,  will  go  down  to  the  dust, 
and  we  shall  be  Withered  by  their  side.  What,  then,  shall  be  the  condition  of 
our  children,  and  our  children's  children,  when  pastor  and  parent  are  gone,  if  we 
fail  to  provide  for  their  training  up  in  good  learning  and  the  knowledge  of  God's 
word? 

**  Doth  it  seem  to  you,  men  and  brethren,  a  great  work  to  build  up  a  house  of 
learning  in  the  midst  of  these  deep  focests  7  I  grant  it  to  be  so,  especially  in  the 
present  exhausted  condition  of  this  poor  colony,  and  while  a  war  betwixt  us  and 
the  heathen  is  raging.  But  the  parent,  though  he  be  starving,  spareth  a  part  of 
his  lost  loaf,  that  his  hungry  babe  may  have  bread  on  the  morrow ;  and  yonder 
poor  Indian  woman,  whom  I  discern  Uirough  the  window  as  I  speak  to  you,  will 
strip  the  blanket  from  herself  to  cover  her  freezing  child.  Let  us,  of  the  frugal 
means  which  the  good  God  hath  yet  left  us,  lay  the  foundation,  and  doubt  not 
that  benefactors  wiU  rise  up,  when  they  are  least  looked  for.  That  Being,  whose 
prophet  smote  the  rock,  and  made  it  flow  with  a  living  stream,  is  able  to  open  a 
spring  of  beneficence,  even  in  this  thirsty  wilderneas. 

*'  Doth  any  one  deem,  that  to  erect  a  seat  of  science  is  to  go  about  a  work  be- 
vond  the  decency  of  the  day  of  small  things  in  which  we  live,  and  savoring  of  the 
bravery  of  an  old  and  abundant  state  7  It  were  so,  if  we  thought  to  nval  the 
spacious  cloisters  and  lofty  towers  of  our  alma  mater^  in  old  England ;  but  not, 
while  we  seek  only  to  provide  for  our  children  those  modest  means  of  education 
which  beseem  an  infant  commonwealth.  There  goeth  forth  ordinarily,  in  human 
aSiirs,  a  small  beginning,  even  in  the  greatest  work.  There  was  a  time  when 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  twins  of  learning  at  home,  were  strnggling  into  exist- 
ence by  the  care  of  our  fothers,  albeit  at  that  time  under  the  oloud  of  a  corrupted 
church,  in  ages  long  past.  If  we  now  lay  the  corner-stone  of  a  college,  however 
humble,  on  a  right  foundation  of  piety  and  truth,  now,  blessed  be  God,  dispensed 
among  us  unoorrupt  and  sincere,  think  not,  men  and  brethren,  I  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  extravagance,  if  I  foretell  the  day,  when  stately  edifices  will  rise  within 
the  inolosnre  of  our  modest  school ;  when  libraries  and  cabinets  will  open  their 
treasures  in  these  preeincti,  now  scarcely  safe  from  the  beasts  of  the  forest;  when 
Nature,  tortured  in  our  laboratories,  shall  confess  her  hidden  mysteries ;  when, 
from  the  towers  of  our  academy,  the  optic  tube,  lately  contrived  by  tbe  Florentine 
philoMpher,  shall  search  out  the  yet  undiscovered  secrets  of  the  deepest  heavens  ; 
when  a  long  line  of  those  here  formed  to  the  service  of  God  and  mankind  shall 
Btsnd  recorded  in  our  catalogue.  Yea,  brethren  and  fathers,  of  a  truth  I  can  fore- 
see the  day  when,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  a  venerating  posterity,  on  some 
festival  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  its  founders,  shall  gather  together,  and  with 
solemn  prayers,  and  grave  discourse,  and  decent  festivities,  heap  blessings  on  onr 
names.  When  that  day  shall  come,  though  hundreds  of  years  shall  first  have 
passed,  the  clods  shall  press  more  lightly  on  my  bosom,  as  I  shall  rest  in  mine 
house  of  clay. 

"Besides,  men,  brethren,  and  fothers,  ocxisider,  I  pray  you,  the  work  we  have 
undertaken.  It  is  to  build  a  pure  commonwealth  on  the  rock  of  truth,  on  the 
fbondation  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  Jesos  Christ  huneelf  being  the  diief 
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corner-stone.    We  bave  no  mines  of  gold  to  tempt  adventnren,  as  bath  beftBcn 
in  the  Spaoiard^s  colonies,  southward  of  Virginia ;  neither  doth  oar  coromeroe, 
though   hopefully  prospering,  yield  the  abnndant  retoms  of  the  Spice  blandsu 
Bat  there  scemeth  a  well-grounded  persnasion,  that  this  onr  New  England  hath^ 
hi  these  last  days,  been  reserved  to  a  great  work.    Even  certain  of  tbe  heathen 
poetB  appear  to  have  entertained  a  foreboding  of  its  discovery ;  and  Seneoa  speak- 
eth  of  the  latter  ages,  when  Oceanus  shall  loosen  his  bonds,  and  a  vast  oontineat 
be  discovered.    To  that  long-hidden  region  the  hand  of  God  hath  guided  as,  to 
found  a  Christian  republic,  and  establish  a  pure  church.    And  think  yon,  breth- 
ren, there  can  be  any  other  foundation  laid  than  that  is  laid~-the  knowledge  of  all 
useful  truth,  and  the  apprehension  of  the  word  ?    Trust  me,  there  can  not ;  and 
this  seat  of  learning,  which  you  propose  to  found,  is  not  so  much  advisable  as 
necessary.     It  is  the  appointed  means  of  carrying  on  the  great  work  we  were 
sent  hitherto  to  accomplish.    Tour  harvests  may  fiul,  and  the  coming  year  will 
supply  the  want.    Fires  may  consume  your  dwellings,  and  the  forest  wiU  yield  in 
abundance  the  materials  to  replace  them.    Even  a  portion  of  our  young  men  may 
&11  beneath  the  tomahawk  of  the  savage,  and  the  loss,  although  most  grievooA, 
(as  Pericles  justly  observeth  in  the  funeral  oration  over  the  Athenians,  who  fell 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  which,  in  the  second  book  of 
Thucydides,  his  History  is  ascribed,  I  know  not  if  truly,  to  that  fiimons  popular 
chieflain,)  may  yet  be  restored.     But,  if  the  light  of  learning  shall  go  out ;  if  tbo 
study  of  God's  word  among  us  shall  perish ;  if.  as  these  pious  fathers  one  by  one 
are  taken  away,  none  shall  rise  up  in  their  stead — ^it  will  bring  a  slowly-creeping 
distemper  upon  the  land,  and  will  strike  a  wound  into  New  England's  heart 
which  can  never  be  healea. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  found  the  college  now,  in  the  infancy  of  the  colony ; 
let  no  space,  no,  not  for  a  day,  be  interposed,  in  which  ignorance  can  gain  a  foot- 
hold ;  let  sound  human  learning,  and  the  study  of  the  scriptures  of  truth,  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  growth  of  the  state  •,  and  I  tell  you,  men  and  brethren,  the 
feeble  plant  will  take  root  and  flourish.  Though  sown  in  weakness,  it  shall  bo 
raised  in  power.  A  succession  of  the  learned  and  pious,  the  great  and  the  good, 
shall  here  be  trained  up,  to  make  glad  the  cities  and  churches  of  the  Lord.  Pros- 
perous times  may  follow,  and  your  sons  shall  adorn  and  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  land.  Dark  and  adverse  days  may  succeed,  but  the  prudent  counselor  and 
the  eloquent  orator  shall  not  fail ;  and,  so  long  as  iNew  England  or  America  hath 
a  name  on  the  earth's  surface,  the  fame  and  fruit  of  this  day's  work  shall  be  blessed. 
Men,  brethren,  and  fetbers,  I  have  done." 

**  Such,  however  presumptuous  the  attempt  to  embody  them,  were 
the  motives  and  the  principles  on  which  the  college  was  founded.  It 
was  an  institution  established  by  the  people*s  means  for  the  people's 
benefit  If^  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe,  it  has  been  objected  to 
seats  of  learning,  that  they  nourish  a  spirit  of  dependence  on  power, 
such  has  never  been  the  reproach  of  our  alma  mater.  Owing  much, 
at  every  period  before  the  revolution,  to  the  munificence  of  individuals 
in  the  mother  country,  it  never  was  indebted  to  the  crown  for  a  dollar 
or  a  book.  No  court  favor  was  ever  bestowed,  and  no  court  lesson 
ever  learned.  Generation  after  generation  went  forth  irom  her  lec- 
ture-rooms, armed  in  all  the  panoply  of  truth,  to  wage  the  battles  of 
principle,  alike  under  the  old  charter  and  the  new ;  and,  when  the 
fullness  of  time  was  come,  and  the  great  contest  approached,  the  first 
note  of  preparation  was  sounded  from  Harvard  Hall.  Yes,  before  the 
stamp  act  was  passed ;  yes,  before  committees  of  correspondence  were 
established  throughout  the  colonies;  before  Otis  had  shaken  the 
courts  with  his  forensic  thunders ;  before  a  breath  of  defiance  had 
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'whispered  along  the  arches  of  Faneuil  Hall — a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College  announced  in  his  thesis,  on  commencement  day,  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  revolution.  Yes,  in  the  very  dawn  of  independence, 
vfhile  the  lions  of  the  land  yet  lay  slumbering  m  the  long  shadows 
of  the  throne,  an  eaglet,  bred  in  the  delicate  air  of  freedom,  which 
tinned  the  academic  groves,  had,  from  his  ^*'Ooigne  of  vantage  ^  on 
yonder  tower,  drunk  the  first  rosy  sparkle  of  the  sitftof  liberty  into 
his  calm,  undaszled  eye,  and  whetted  his  talona  for  the  conflict. 
Within  the  short  space  of  twenty-three  years,  there  were  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  six  men  who  exercised  an  influence  over  the 
country's  destmies,  which  no  time  shall  outlive.  Within  that  brief 
period,  there  went  forth  from  yonder  walls,  James  Otis,  John  Han- 
cock, Joseph  Warren,  Josiah  Qnincy;  besides  Samuel  and  John 
Adams,  ^germnosy  duo  fulmina  belU.^ 

^  Yes,  fellow-students,  if  our  college  had  done  nothing  else  than 
educate  Samuel  Adams,  who,  in  174S,  on  takittg  his  second  degree, 
maintained  the  thesis  that  it>ift  lawful  to  resist  the  chief  magistrate* 
if  the  state  can  not  otherwise  be  preserved  ;  or  James  Otis,  who,  by 
his  argument  on  writs  of  assistance,  in  the  words  of  one*  well  author- 
ized to  express  an  opinion,  ^  first  breathed  the  breath  of  lifd  into  the 
cause  of  American  freedom ; "  or  John  Hancock,  the  patriot  merchant, 
who  offered  his  fortune  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  country,  and  placed  his 
name  first  to  the  Declaration  of  her  independence ;  or  John  Adams, 
the  "  colossus  who  sustained  the  Declaration "  in  debate ;  or  Josiah 
Quincy,  (your  honored  father,  Mr.  President,)  who,  in  1774,  wrote  to 
his  countrymen  from  London,  ^  that  they  must  seal  their  testimony 
with  their  blood ; "  or  Warren,  who,  on  yonder  sacred  bights,  made 
haste  to  obey  that  awful  injunction ; — had  Harvard  College  done  no 
more  than  train  up  any  one  of  these  g^eat  men  to  the  country's  serv- 
ice, what  title  could  it  need  to  the  world's  gratitude  and  admiration  ? 
But  not  on  one,  or  all  of  these,  does  the  fame  of  our  alma  mater 
repose.  A  hundred  kindred  spirits,  in  every  calling,  in  every  part  of 
the  land,  in  ancient  and  modem  days,  alikcassert  their  claim  to  her 
spiritual  lineage,  and  form  the  crown  of  her  glory  :^* 

^  Felix  prole  virtLtn ;  qoAlis  Bereoynthia  mater 
Invehitur  carru  Phrygias  turrita  per  ntbes, 
Lffita  dei^m  partu,  centnin  oomplexa  nepotes, 
Omnei  ooslioolas,  onmea  aapera  aha  tenentea.*' 

*  Prmidcnt  Adam  Cba  elder. 
No.  14.— [Vol.  V.,  No.  2.]— 34. 
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WifH  his  name  associated  every  where  in  the  literature  of  the  country 
with  its  oldest  institution  of  learning,  and  represented  to  the  eye  by 
numerous  halls  and  structures  standing  apart  for  educational  purposes  in 
the  midst  of  trees,  themselves  monumental,  one  hundred  and  ninety 
years  elapsed  before  the  grave,  where  the  mortal  body  of  John  Harvard 
reposed,  was  marked  by  a  distinctive  and  appropriate  memorial.  On 
the  26th  of  September,  1828,  by  contributions,  limited  in  the  case  of 
each  subscriber  to  one  dollar,  from  the  then  living  graduates  of  the 
college,  a  shaft  of  solid  granite  was  erected  over  his  grave  on  the  burial 
hill,  in  Charlestown.  From  the  address  delivered  by  Edward  Everett  on 
that  occasion,  we  give  the  following  eloquent  tribute*  to  this  earliest  bene- 
&ctor  of  education  in  America : — 

'*It  is,  fellow-students,  one  hundred  and  ninety  years,  this  day,  since 
the  death  of  the  man  who  was  recognized  by  his  contemporaries  as  the 
founder  of  the  most  ancient  seminary  of  learning  in  the  country,  the 
college  where  we  received  our  education.  In  paying  these  honors  to  his 
single  name,  we  do  no  injustice  to  other  liberal  benefiictors  of  earlier  or 
later  times.  It  is  a  part  of  the  merit  of  those  who  go  forward  in  works 
of  public  usefulness  and  liberality,  that  they  construct  a  basis  on  which 
others  of  kindred  temper,  who  come  after  them,  may  build ;  and  awaken 
a  spirit  which  may  lead  to  services  still  more  important  than  their 
own. 

"But,  considering Jthe  penury  of  the  colony,  the  exhaustion  of  its  first 
settlers,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  which  must,  in  consequence,  have 
attended  the  foundation  of  a  college,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  full  im- 
portance of  the  early  and  liberal  benefactions  of  the  man  whom  we  com- 
memorate. But  for  his  generosity,  the  people  might  have  been  depressed 
for  the  want  of  that  hope  which  they  built  on  such  an  institution,  and 
from  the  fear  of  an  uneducated  posterity ;  and  society  might  so  fiur  have 
yielded  to  the  various  causes  of  degeneracy  incident  to  a  remote  and  fee- 
ble colony,  as  never  afterward  to  have  felt  the  importance  of  learning, 
nor  made  provision  for  the  education  of  the  people— a  result,  we  may 
safely  say,  which  would  have  been  &tal  to  the  character  of  this  com- 
munity. 

"  But  it  was  otherwise  ordered  for  our  welfare.  A  generous  spirit  was 
guided  to  our  shores,  for  no  other  purpose,  as  it  would  seem,  but  to  dis- 
pense the  means  requisite  for  the  foundation  of  a  college.  Less  than  two 
hundred  years  have  elapsed,  and  not  much  less  than  six  thousand  names 
are  borne  on  the  catalogue  of  the  institution,  whose  venerable  walls  are, 
indeed,  a  noble  monument  to  their  founder.  There  is  a  tradition  that, 
till  the  revolutionary  war,  a  gravestone  was  standing  within  this  inclosure, 
over  the  spot  where  his  ashes  repose.  With  other  similar  memorials,  it 
was  destroyed  at  that  period ;  and  nothing  but  the  same  tradition  re- 
mains to  guide  us  to  the  hallowed  spbt     Upon  it  we  have  erected  a  plain 

*  BToreU't  OratioDi,  Vol  I.,  pp.  176-181. 
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and  simple,  but  at  the  same  time,  we  apprehend,  a  pennanent  memoriaL 
It  will  add  nothing  to  the  renown  of  him  who  is  commemorated  by  it ; 
but  it  will  guide  the  grateful  student  and  the  respectftd  stranger  to  the 
precincts  of  that  spot,  where  all  that  is  mortal  rests  of  one  of  the  eariiest 
and  most  efficient  of  the  country's  benefactors. 

"It  is  constructed  of  our  natiye  granite,  in  a  solid  shaft  of  fifteen  feet 
elevation,  and  in  the  simplest  style  of  ancient  art  On  the  eastern  hco 
of  the  shaft,  and  looking  toward  the  land  of  his  birth  and  education,  we 
have  directed  his  name  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  solid  granite ;  and  we 
propose  to  attach  to  it,  in  a  marble  tablet,  this  short  inscription,  in  his 
mother  tongue: — 

"  'Oo  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1828,  this  Stone  wm  erected  bj  the 
Onduates  of  the  University  at  Cambridge,  in  honor  of  its  Fonnduv  who  died  at  Charles- 
town,  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1638.' 

"On  the  opposite  face  of  the  shaft,  and  looking  westward,  toward  the 
walls  of  the  university  which  bears  his  name,  we  have  provided  another 
inscription,  which,  in  consideration  of  his  character  as  the  founder  of  a 
seat  of  learning,  is  expressed  in  the  Latin  tongue : — 

"  *  In  piam  et  perpeiaaoi  memoriam  Jobannis  Habvabdh,  annia  fere  duoentis  post 
obitum  ejus  peractis,  academiaB  quas  eat  Cantabrigiae  Nov-Anglorura  alumni,  ne  diutius 
▼ir  de  litteris  nostris  optima  meritus  sine  monumento  quamns  homili  jaoeret,  huno 
Isptdem  ponendum  cuimTenmU' 

"And  now  let  no  man  deride  our  labor,  however  humble,  as  iasignifi<- 
cant  or  useless.  With  what  interest  should  we  not  gaze  upon  this  sim- 
ple and  unpretending  shaft,  had  it  been  erected  at  the  decease  of  him 
whom  it  commemorates,  and  did  we  now  behold  1^  gray  with  the  moss 
and  beaten  with  the  storms  of  two  centuries!  '  In  a  few  years^  we,  who 
now  perform  this  duty  of  filial  observance,  shall  be  as  those  who  are 
resting  beneath  us ;  but  our  children  and  our  children's  children^  to  the 
latest  generation,  will  prize  this  simple  memorial,  first  and  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  the  honored  name  which  is  graven  on  its  &ce,  but  with  an  added 
feeling  of  kind  remembrance  of  those  who  have  united  to  pay  this  debt 
of  gratitude. 

"When  we  think  of  the  mighty  importance,  in  our  community,  of  the 
system  of  public  instruction,  and  regard  the  venerable  man  whom  we 
commemorate,  as  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  contributing  liberally  for 
the  endowment  of  places  of  education,  (an  example  faithfully  imitated  in 
this  region,  in  ahnost  every  succeeding  age,)  we  can  not,  as  patriots,  adnut 
that  any  honor,  which  is  in  our  power  to  pay  to  his  memory,  is  beyond 
his  desert  If  we  further  dwell  on  our  own  obligation,  and  consider  that 
we  ourselves  have  drank  of  the  streams  that  have  flowed  from  this  sacred 
well, — that  in  the  long  connection  of  cause  and  effect,  which  binds  the 
generations  of  men  indissolubly  to  each  other,  and  it  is  perhaps  owing  to 
his  liberality  that  we  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  public  education, — 
we  shall  surely  feel,  as  students,  that  the  poor  tribute  we  have  united  to 
render  to  his  memory  fidls  inflnitely  below  the  measiOEe  either  of  his 
merit  or  of  our  obligation. 
"But,  humble  as  they  are,  let  these  acta  of  acknowledgment  impress 
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on  our  bosoms  a  juet  estinukte  of  desert  Of  all  the  first  &theTS  of  New 
England,  the  wise  and  proyident  rulers,  the  grare  magistrates,  the  yaliant 
captains, — ^thoee  who  oounseled  the  people  in  peace,  and  led  them  in 
war, — the  gratitude  of  this  late  posterity  has  first  sought  out  the  spot 
where  this  transient  stranger  was  laid  to  rest,  scarce  a  year  after  his  ar* 
rival  in  America.  It  is  not  that  we  are  insensible  to  the  worth  of  their 
character,  nor  that  we  are  ungrateful  for  their  services.  But  it  was 
given  to  the  venerated  man  whom  we  commemorate  this  day  first  to 
strike  the  key-note  in  the  character  of  this  people— first  to  perceive  with 
a  prophet^s  foresight,  and  to  promote  witii  a  princely  liberality,  consider- 
ing his  means,  that  connection  between  private  munificence  and  public 
education,  which,  well  understood  and  pursued  by  others,  has  given  to 
New  England  no  small  portion  of  her  name  and  her  praise  in  the  land. 
What  is  there  to  distinguish  our  communily  so  honorably  as  its  estab- 
lishments for  general  education, — ^beginning  with  its  public  schools,  sup- 
ported wholly  by  the  people,  and  continued  through  the  higher  institu- 
tions, in  whose  endowment  public  and  private  liberality  has  gone  hand 
in  hand?  What  so  eminently  reflects  credit  upon  us,  and  gives  to  our 
places  of  education  a  character  not  possessed  by  those  of  many  other 
communities,  as  the  number  and  liberality  of  the  private  benefiictions 
which  have  been  made  to  them  ?  The  excellent  practice  of  liberal  giffing 
has  obtained  a  currency  here  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  possesses  in  few 
other  places.  Men  give,  not  merely  firom  their  abundance,  but  from  their 
competence ;  and  following  the  great  example,  which  we  now  celebrate, 
of  John  Havard,  wh<^  gave  half  his  fortune  and  all  his  books,  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  men  to  devote  a  very  considerable  portion  of  estates, 
not  passing  the  bounds  of  moderation,  to  the  endowment  of  public  insti- 
tutions. 

'^And  well  does  the  example  of  Harvard  teach  us  that  what  is  thus 
given  away  is  in  reality  the  portion  best  saved  and  longest  kept  In  the 
public  trusts  to  which  it  is  confided,  it  is  safe,  as  &r  as  any  thing  human 
is  safe,  fix>m  the  vicissitudes  to  which  all  else  is  subject  Here,  neither 
private  extravagance  can  squander,  nor  personal  necessity  exhaust  it 
Here  it  will  not  perish  with  the  poor  day  to  whose  natural  wants  it  would 
else  have  been  appropriated.  Here,  unconsumed  itself  it  will  feed  the 
hunger  of  the  mind, — the  only  thing  on  earth  that  never  dies, — and  en- 
dure, and  do  good  for  ages,  after  the  donor  himself  has  ceased  to  live,  in 
aught  but  his  benefactions. 

^*  There  is  in  the  human  heart  a  natural  craving  to  be  remembered  by 
those  who  succeed  u&  It  is  not  the  first  passion  which  awakens  in  the 
soul,  but  it  is  the  strongest  which  animates,  and  the  last  which  leaves  it 
It  is  a  sort  of  instinctive  philosophy,  which  tells  us  that  we  who  livOi 
and  move  about  the  earth,  and  claim  it  for  our  own,  are  not  the  human 
race;  that  those  who  are  to  follow  us  when  we  are  gone,  and  those  that 
here  lie  slumbering  beneath  our  feet,  are  with  us  but  one  company,  of 
which  we  are  the  smallest  part  It  tells  us,  that  the  true  glory  of  man 
is  not  that  which  blaoea  out  for  a  moment,  and  dazzles  the  contemporary 
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Spectator ;  but  diat  which  liyes  when  the  Datoral  life  is  gone ;  which  is 
acknowledged  by  a  benefited  and  grateful  posterity,  whom  it  brings  back, 
eyen  as  it  does  us  this  moment,  with  thankiul  offerings  at  an  humble 
tomb ;  and  gives  to  an  otherwise  obscure  name  a  bright  place  in  the  long 
catalogue  of  ages. 

**  We  stand  here  amidst  the  grayes  of  some  of  the  earliest  and  best  of 
the  fiithers  and  sons  of  New  England.  Men  of  usefulness  and  honor  in 
their  generation  lie  gathered  around  us ;  and  among  them,  no  doubt,  not 
a  few,  whose  standing  in  the  community,  whose  public  services,  and 
whose  fortune  placed  them,  in  the  estimate  of*  their  day,  far  above  the 
humble  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  landed  on  our  shores  but  to  leave 
them  forever.  But  were  it  given  to  man  to  live  over  the  life  that  is  passed, 
and  could  the  voice  of  a  superior  being  call  on  the  sleepers  beneath  us  to 
signify  whether  they  would  not  exchange  the  wealth  and  the  honors  they 
enjoyed  for  the  deathless  name  of  this  humble  stranger,  how  many  weuld 
gladly  start  up  to  claim  the  privilege ! 

^*  We  have  now,  fellow-students,  discharged  our  duty  to  the  memory 
of  a  great  benefactor  of  our  country.  In  this  age  of  commemoration,  as 
it  has  been  called,  it  was  not  meet  that  the  earliest  of  those  to  whom  we 
all  are  under  obligations  should  be  passed  over.  Nor  is  it  we  who  are 
here  assembled,  nor  the  immediate  inhabitants  of  this  vicinity,  who  are 
alone  united  in  this  grateful  act  What  is  done  for  intellectual  improve- 
ment is  as  little  bounded  by  space  as  by  time.  Not  a  few  of  the  sons  of 
Harvard,  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  Union,  have  promptly  contributed 
their  mite  toward  the  erection  of  this  humble  structure.  While  the 
college  which  he  founded  shall  continue  to  the  latest  posterity,  a  monu- 
ment not  unworthy  of  the  most  honored  name,  we  trust  that  this  plain 
memorial  will  also  endure.  While  it  guides  the  dutiful  votary  to  the 
spot  where  his  ashes  are  deposited,  it  will  teach  to  those  who  survey  it 
the  supremacy  of  mental  and  moral  desert,  and  encourage  them  too,  by 
a  like  munificence,  to  aspire  to  a  name  as  bright  as  that  which  stands 
engraven  on  its  shaft: — 

*  ~.~—^—  clarum  et  venerabile  nomen 
Oenlibns,  et  maltum  nostm  qaod  pioderBt  oibi.*" 
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The  reader  has  doubtless  been  surprised  to  learn  bow  much  was 
left  untaugbty  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  schools.  Geography 
and  history  were  entirely  omitted  in  every  scheme  of  instruction, 
mathematics  played  but  a  subordinate  part,  while  not  a  thought  was 
bestowed  either  upon  natural  philosophy  or  natural  history.  Every 
momeit  and  every  efbrt  were  given  to  the  classical  languages,  chief- 
ly to  the  Latin. 

But  we  should  be  overhasty,  should  we  conclude,  without  further 
inqmry,  that  these  branches,  thus  neglected  in  the  schools,  were  there- 
fore every  where  untaught.  Perhaps  they  were  reserved  for  the  uni- 
versity alone,  and  there,  too,  for  the  professors  of  the  philosophical 
feculty,  as  is  the  case  even  at  the  present  4ay  with  natural  philosophy 
and  natural  history ;  nay,  logic,  which  was  a  regular  school  study  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  is,  in  our  day,  widely  cultivated  at  the  univers- 
ity. 

We  must,  therefore,  in  order  to  form  a  just  judgment  upon  the 
range  of  subjects  taught  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  well  as  upon  the 
methods  of  instruction,  first  cast  a  glance  at  the  state  of  the  universi- 
ties of  that  period,  especially  in  the  philosophical  fieusulties. 

A  prominent  source  of  information  on  this  point  is  to  be  found  in 
the  statutes  of  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  revised  by  Melancthon, 
in  the  year  1545. 

The  theological  &culty  appears,  by  these  statutes,  to  have  con- 
sisted of  four  professors,  who  read  lectures  on  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments,—chiefly  on  the  Psalms,  Genesis,  Isaiah,  the  Gospel  of  John, 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans*  They  also  taught  dogmatics,  com- 
menting upon  the  Nicene  creed  and  Augustine^s  book,  ^J)e  spiritu  et 
litera:' 

The  Wittenberg  lecture  schedule*  for  the  year  1561,  is  to  the  same 
effect ;  only  we  have  here,  besides  exegesis  and  dogmatics,  catechetics 
likewise. 

According  to  the  statutes,  the  philosophical  faculty  was  composed 

*  ThiB  la  to  be  found  In  Strobel's  **  New  ContribntioD  to  LIteratare,"  wbo  Ukewiae  cites  an 
ftrller  one  of  the  year  1W7. 
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of  ten  profenon.  The  fint  was  to  read  iipc«  Ic^  and  rhetoric;  tlie 
second,  upon  physicB,  and  tibe  second  book  of  Fliny's  natoral  histoiy ; 
the  third,  upon  arithmetic  and  the  ** Sphere  "  of  John  de  Saero  Bntto  ; 
the  fborth,  upon  Euclid,  the  *^7%eoruB  Planetarum^  of  Bnrbach,  and 
Ptolemy's  ^Almapea;^  the  fifth  and  sixth,  upon  the  Latm  poete  and 
Cicero ;  the  seventh,  who  was  the  ^Pedagogut^  esq^lained  to  the 
younger  class,  Latin  Grammar,  Linaoer  de  emendata  structura  Latmi 
eermomSf  Terence,  and  some  of  Plautos ;  the  eighth,  who  was  the 
^  Physieus,"  explained  Aristotle^  '^Physics  and  Diotcoridee  ;^  the 
ninth  gave  instruction  in  Hebrew ;  and  the  tenth  reviewed  the  Greek 
Gnunmar,  read  lectures  on  Greek  Cbssics*  at  intervals^  also  on  one 
of  St  Paul's  Epistles,  and,  at  the  same  time,  on  ethics. 

The  above  requisitions  of  the  statutes  are  likewise  confirmed  by  the 
lecture  schedule  already  alluded  to.  To  the  lectures  were  added 
declamations  and  disputes,  and  that  alternating,  so  that  on  one  Satur- 
day there  would  be  declamations,  on  the  next  disputes.  See 

In  regard  to  lectures  by  jurists  and  medidsts,  the  statutes  are 
silent  But  we  learn  from  the  lecture  schedule,  before  cited,  that 
seven  jurists  read  upon  the  various  departments  of  Roman  and  canon 
law ;  of  medicists,  one  discoursed  upon  the  ninth  book  of  ^Baeis  ad 
Almaneorem  ;"  a  second  read  ^fftppocratioa  et  Galenica  ;"  a  third, 
likewise  upon  Galen,  and  also  upon  Avicenna. 

Thus  the  philosophical  faculty  appears  to  have  been  the  most  fnfly 
represented  at  Wittenberg,  as  it  included  ten  professors,  while  the 
theological  had  but  four,  the  medical  but  three.  The  Elector  John 
Frederick,  in  a  new  foundation-grant  to  the  university,  specified  a 
faculty  of  ^ Artists,^*  the  "  origin  and  parent  of  all  the  other  &eul- 
ties,"  and  took  it  under  his  especial  protection.  Its  functions  over- 
stepped even  the  limits  of  the  curriculum,  prescribed  by  the  statutes. 
Thus  Melancthon  read  a  historical  course  upon  Carion's  ^Chrwdoon^ 
as  did  afterward  his  son-in-law,  Peucer.  A  new  chair,  moreover,  was 
established  in  1572,  when  William  Rabot,  a  native  of  Dauphiny,  was 
installed  in  T^Httenberg  as  professor  of  the  French  language.  In  his 
inaugural  address,  he  spoke  of  the  affinity  between  the  Germans  and 
the  French,  remarked  tiiat,  according  to  the  "  lex  Carolina^  the  Ger- 
man emperors  were  expected  to  understand  French,  and  praised  the 
elector,  because  he  had  called  a  special  teacher  to  give  instruction  in 
the  language. 

On  a  comparison  of  different  Protestant  universities  of  the  sixteenth 

t   ■  ■       ■    »^^B^— ^^^^  ■■  »^-^^—        ■■■■  ■■!■■■■■■■■■■     ^■■».-l  II  I  ■■■  ■  M  ■■  ■  »    »**l      I  ■■■ 

*  Wbsn  MdaactboQ  was  a  atadent  at  Witten1>ers,  there  ezkted  no  chair  there  for  iiiatrae. 
tlon  in  the  Greek  language ;  ai  Heldelberf ,  however,  Dtoojihie  Eeaohlin  had,  prl<ff  to  tills 
period,  been  inducted  into  the  office  ofGreeli  Frofeawr. 
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oeiitttrj,  it  appears  that  they  a]l  proposed  to  themselres  essentially 
one  and  the  sanse  problem.  This  problem  was,  in  part,  entirely  new ; 
though,  in  part  also,  an  inheritance  of  the  past,  made  new,  however, 
or  greatly  modified,  under  the  demands  of  that  awakening  age.  We 
seed  only  refer,  in  illustration  of  our  statement,  to  the  fact^  that  be- 
fore Erasmus  there  was  no  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
original,  before  Beuchlin  none  of  the  Old,  and  that  Rudolf  Agrioola 
was  the  fiist  to  initiate  a  new  style  of  commenting  on  and  interpreting 
the  ancient  classics. 

But)  as  in  our  own  day,  we  should  not  be  in  a  condition  to  make  a 
oorrect  estimate  of  the  value  of  our  present  schools  and  universities 
simply  by  consulting  school-plans,  governmental  decrees,  lecture  sched- 
ules, and  the  like,  but  must  much  rather,  to  avoid  erroneous  conclu- 
flionllf  inform  ourselves,  by  careful  observation,  upon  the  internal  econ- 
omy of  these  institutions,  so  neither  can  we  dedde  upon  the  merits 
of  the  institutioDS  of  learning  of  former  centuries,  without  puttij^ 
them  to  a  similar  ordeal  Now  there  happens  to  have  been  preserved 
some  indirect  testimony  to  this  point,  going  to  show  that  studies  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  at  least  those  of  the  majority  of  students,  by 
no  means  conformed  to  the  idea  which  the  reader  will  naturally  form 
of  tJiem  in  the  light  of  the  preceding  pages*  A  few  examples  will 
sofBce  in  support  of  this  assertion. 

The  profoesor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  at  Wittenberg, 
Erasmus  Beinhold,*  was  an  eminent  scholar,  who  advocated  the 
CSopemican  system ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  ability,  ^  because  of  the  general 
distaste  for  mathematical  pursuits,  he  had  few  hearers."  Melancthon 
wrote  to  Duke  Albert,  of  Prussia,  as  follows:  ^'Yery  few  apply 
themselves  to  mathematics,  and  fewer  still  are  the  men  of  wealth  and 
influence  who  foster  this  study  by  their  patron<^.  Our  court  pays 
scarce  any  heed  to  it*'  To  Spalatin  he  wrote :  "  There  is  urgent 
need  of  two  instructors  of  mathematics  in  Wittenb^g,  that  a  science 
so  absolutely  indispensable,  but  now  neglected,  may  come  into  honor." 
But  the  best  proof  we  can  give  of  the  disrepute  into  which  mathe- 
matics had  then  &llen,  is  to  be  found  in  the  address  of  invitation  of 
a  Wittenberg  mathematical  Docent  He  eulogizes  arithmetic,  and 
implores  students  not  to  be  intimidated  by  the  difficulties  that  this 
study  presents.  The  first  elements  are  easy,  and  though  the  principles 
of  multiplication  and  division  require  more  diligence,  yet  the  attent- 
ive can  master  them  with  ease.  It  is  true  there  are  parts  of  arith- 
metic which  are  much  harder,  ^  but,"  he  continues,  "  I  now  speak 

only  of  these  radiments,  which  I  am  to  teach,  and  which  you  will 

' '  I  ■  III  # 

*  Reiohold  w«s  bora  at  BuUeld,  in  1511,  and  he  died  in  1562,   Hia  principal  work  waa  en- 
titled **T^abHlaeprutenieae  eodesUum  motnum." 
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find  serviceable."    We  can  scarcely  trust  our  eyes,  when  we  read 
such  language  as  Uie  above. 

In  the  year  1536,  Melancthon  read  a  course  of  lectures  upon  Ptole- 
my's Treatise,  "-De  apoieUimatihus  etjudiciis  astrorumP  On  finish- 
ing the  first  book,  he  announced  the  second  in  these  terms:  "It  gives 
me  pain  to  perceive  that  some  of  my  hearers  have  already  taken  a 
dislike  to  so  excellent  an  author.''  Then,  after  a  panegyric  upon 
Ptolemy's  book,  he  cotitinues:  "It  appears  marvelous  to  me  that  so 
many  can  reject  such  a  book.  For,  if  we  think  of  it,  the  life  of  a 
student  is  a  continual  warfare.  Now  it  is  not  becoming  in  a  soldier 
to  grow  weary  and  faint-hearted  when  every  thing  does  not  go  accord- 
ing to  his  wish.  I  therefore  exhort  all  who  began  with  me  these 
lectures  upon  Ptolemy  to  come  back.  To  those  who  have  not  (ksert- 
ed  me,  I  oflfer  my  tribute  of  thanks." 

We  might  conclude  that  such  a  general  indisposition  to  study  had 
reference  mainly  to  the  department  of  natural  science,  and  not  to 
philology ;  inasmuch  as  the  latter  was  the  peculiar  educational  agent 
of  that  era.  But  it  fared  no  better  with  Greek  at  Wittenberg,  as  we 
may  learn  from  the  following  expressions  of  Melancthon.  In  1531, 
he  announced  that  he  would  give  some  lectures  upon  Homer :  "  I 
shall,''  Bald  he,  "  according  to  my  custom,  read  gratis.  But,  as  Homer 
in  his  life-time  was  needy  and  a  beggar,  so  the  same  fate  follows  him 
now  that  he  is  dead.  For  this  noblest  of  poets  is  compelled  now  to 
wander  about  imploring  men  to  listen  to  him.  He  does  not,  however, 
seek  out  those  groveling  souls,  bent  only  on  gain,  who,  not  content 
with  resting  in  ignorance  themselves,  delight  in  crying  down  all  noble 
learning,  but  turns  rather  to  those  free  spirits  who  aim  after  perfect 
knowledge." 

There  is  preserved  an  announcement  from  Melancthon,  of  the  year 
1533,  of  his  lectures  on  the  4th  Philippic  of  Demosthenes.*  In  this 
he  says:  "I  had  hoped,  by  disclosing  to  my  hearers  the  grace  of  the 
second  Olynthiac,  to  have  allured  them  to  a  nearer  acquaintance  with 
Demosthenes.  But  I  perceive  that  this  generation  has  no  ear  for 
such  authors.  For  there  remain  to  me  but  few  hearers,  and  these 
have  not  forsaken  me  lest  I  should  be  wholly  discouraged ;  for  this 
courtesy,  I  thank  them.  But  I  shall,  nevertheless,  continue  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  my  office.,  I  shall  commence  these  lectures 
to-morrow."  But,  on  another  occasion,  Melancthon  spoke  in  still 
stronger  terms :  "  To-morrow  it  is  my  intention  to  begin  my  exposi- 
tion of  the  ^ Antigone^  of  Sophocles.  And  I  would  here  utter  an  admo- 
nition, if  I  thought  it  would  be  at  all  heeded,  in  rebuke  of  the  shock- 

*  The  icarcity  of  printed  coplet  of  Demoatbeneg  oceuioDed  the  reqaett  **  that  the  etudenti 
■honld  traneerlbe  Melancthon's  copy." 
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ing  barbarism  of  manners  that  prevails  around  us.*  But  I  must 
except  a  few  of  a  better  class,  who  have  been  my  hearers  thus  &r,  and 
thank  them." 

As  at  the  schools,  so  also  at  the  universities,  Latin  was  the  chief 
object  of  attention.  And,  while  Greek  was  regarded  with  indifference, 
we  have  the  authority  of  Grohmann  for  the  assertion  that  a  special 
Professorship  of  Terence  was  founded  by  Fk^derick  the  Wise.  But 
we  have  a  truer  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  limited  nature  of 
the  studies  of  that  period,  as  compared  with  the  wide  field  which  they 
cover  at  the  present  day,  in  the  then  almost  total  lack  of  academical 
apparatus  and  equipments.  The  only  exception  was  to  be  found  in 
the  case  of  libraries ;  but,  how  meager  and  insufiScient  all  collections 
of  books  must  have  been  at  that  time,  when  books  were  few  in  num- 
ber and  very  costly,  will  appear  from  the  fund,  for  example,  which 
was  assigned  to  the  Wittenberg  library ;  it  yielded  annually  but  one 
hundred  gulden,  (about  $63,)  with  which,  ''  for  the  profit  of  the  uni- 
versity and  chiefly  of  the  poorer  students  therein,  the  library  may  be 
adorned  and  enriched  with  books  in  all  the  faculties  and  in  every  art, 
as  well  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  tongues.''  f 

Of  other  apparatus,  such  as  collections  in  natural  history,  anatomi- 
cal museums,  botanical  gardens,  and  the  like,  we  find  no  mention ; 
and  the  less,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  need  of  them  in  elucidation  of 

*  This  atronf  ezprMsloD  of  Melaucthon's  afrees  throof bout  with  many  of  his  addreMcs, 
delivered  to  the  stadeota  on  the  annual  reading  of  the  uniTeriity  ataCutea.  TUce  an  extract, 
hj  waj  of  example,  from  the  addreaa  of  the  year  1633 :  **  Quorundam  tanta  eat  ferocitaSf  ut 
contemptum  diaeiplinae  et  legum,  fortitudinem  quandam  ease  putent.  Jure  deplorant  omnes 
boni  Tiri  hoc  tempore  nimia  laxatam  esee  dieciplinam."  "  The  barbarity  of  some  ia  so  great 
(hat  they  even  think  that  a  contempt  for  discipline  and  law  ia  a  part  of  true  braTery."  And 
again  he  saya,  in  the  address  of  1637 :  "  Nunquam  juventus  tarn  impatlens  legum  et  discipUnao 
fuit,  prorsua  suo  arbltrio,  non  alieno  tuU  Tivere.  Non  enim  bominum  sed  Cyclopum  bi 
mores  sunt,  totas  noctes  in  publico  tumultuari,  furiosto  clamoribus  omnia  complere,  convicili^ 
lapidum  jactu,  armis  in  pacatos  adeoque  inermes  atque  innocentes  hoatilem  in  modnm 
debaccbari  oppugnare  honestonim  civium  aedea,  effringere  fores,  fenestras,  turbare  somnnm 
puerperis  miaerisque  aegrotia  ac  eenibus,  dtasipare  tabernas  in  foro,  cnrrua  et  qnicquid 
occarrit."  "  Never  were  our  youtli  so  impatient  of  laws  and  of  discipline,  so  determined  to 
live  after  their  own  wills  and  not  according  to  the  willa  of  othera.  But  it  is  the  part,  not  of 
men,  but  of  Cyclopa,  to  make  public  tumults  all  night ;  to  fill  whole  neighborhoods  with  furi- 
ous outcries ;  to  make  bacchanalian  and  even  hostile  aaaaulta  upon  the  unarmed  and  Innocent 
with  inaults,  thfowiog  stones,  and  even  with  weapona;  to  lay  siege  to  the  dwellings  of  respect* 
able  citizens ;  to  break  in  their  doors  and  windows,  destroy  the  slumbers  of  woman  In  child- 
bed,  of  the  wretched,  the  sick,  and  the  sged ;  to  demolish  the  booths  In  the  market-place,  car- 
riagea,  and  whatever  else  comes  in  the  way." 

t  The  largest  salaries  then  received  by  any  of  the  professors  at  Wittenberg  amounted  to 
only  two  hundred  gtUtUn.  The  third  medical  professor  had  but  eighty  gulden.  And  the 
annual  expenditure  of  the  entire  university  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-five  gulden.  And  yet  we  find  sumptuary  edicts  then  in  force,  which  forbade  the 
rector,  a  doctor,  Ac.,  to  entertain  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  guests  at  any  one  time. 
But  we  should  remember  that  a  cord  of  wood  could  then  be  bought  for  aix  ^roacAen,  a  hare 
for  two,  and  other  things  in  proportion.  ^*  For  board,  lodging,  and  government,  the  student 
paid  annually,  to  one  of  the  profeaaors,  the  sum  of  thirty  gvJden, 
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such  lectures  as  the  professors  ordinarily  gave.  When  Paul  EbeiV 
the  theologian,  read  lectures  upon  anatomy,  he  made  no  use  of  dia- 
sectioD.  And  it  was  stated,  as  a  remarkable  event,  that  the  medical 
lecturer,  Schur^  in  the  year  1526,  instituted  an  anatomical  analysis 
of  a  human  head.  For  it  was  not  until  some  years  after,  that  the 
special  enactment,  requiring  two  dissections  annually,  was  passed.  la 
Frankford-on-the-Oder,  Eggeling  instituted  the  first  dissection  in 
1542.  But  much  earlier,  in  1482,  Pope  Siztus  IV.  had  issued  a  brie^ 
in  whidi  the  University  of  Tubingen  received  pemussion  to  dissect 
one  subject  every  third  or  fourth  year.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  the  first  anatomical  museum 
was  founded  by  the  efforts  of  the  talented  Leonard  Fox ;  and,  in  1569, 
the  medical  fiioulty  were  empowered  to  dissect  the  bodies  of  executed 
criminals.* 

The  earliest  mention  that  we  find  of  a  botanical  garden  at  Tubin- 
gen is  In  1652,  at  Wittenberg  in  1668.  Yet,  at  the  latter  place,  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  duty  of  Professor  Niemann,  in 
1624,  ^'  to  take  medical  students,  twice  in  each  year,  on  a  botanizing 
.tour,  {herbatuTn.)\ 

The  earliest  regulations  for  the  Tabingen  cabinet  of  natural  history 
are  of  the  year  1771. 

In  the  year  1603,  Professor  Joestelius,  at  Wittenberg,  asked  in  vain 
for  the  erection  of  an  observatory,  and  it  was  not  until  1752  that 
Tubingen  could  boast  of  one. 

In  the  following  ipBges  we  shall  see  how  there  grew  up  by  degrees 
a  strong  desire,  no  longer  to  teach  and  to  learn  a  traditional  science 
of  nature  from  books  alone,  but  to  question  nature  herself  directly, 
without  an  interpreter;  meanwhile,  what  has  been  now  advanced 
respecting  academical  institutes  (apparatus,)  may  serve  to  point  in 
advance  to  the  period  when  a  true  realism  was  applied  to  the  investi- 
gation of  nature,  and  an  enlightened  humanism,  moving  in  langtiage 
as  in  its  native  element,  penetrated  through  the  form  to  the  spirit  of 
the  ancient  classics. 

*  The  foUowiac  iaacrf  pUon  wmi  placed  over  the  door  of  the  Witteabeiy  anatomical  theatw, 
where  execoted  crlminabi  were  diaaeeted  :-~ 

"  (^ai  TiTl  nocaera  mallf  post  fancra  proaonti 
Et  petit  ex  ipaa  commoda  morte  aaloa.'* 
'*  Here  wicked  men  are  found  at  last  in  uaeful  Vaya, 
▲ad  here  death  diowa  ua  how  to  leogtlken  out  oar  daja." 

t  Aa  early  aa  1615,  the  Untveralty  of  Wittenberff  aenteneed  a  atadent,  who  had  been  coo* 
▼icted  of  the  crime  of  daellng.  to  pay  a  fine  of  three  haodred  gulden,  hopinip  with  the  monqr 
to  found  a  botanical  garden,  but  the  project  (ailed  through  the  inability  of  the  atudent  to  pay. 
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It  was  a  &vorite  plan  of  the  Rev.  John  Davenport,  "  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  Christy  at  New  Haven,"  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
colony,  at  Qoinnipiac,  in  1638,  that  '*  a  small  college,  such  as  the  day 
of  small  things  will  permit,  should  be  settled  at  New  Haven,  for  the 
education  of  youth  in  good  literature,  to  fit  them  for  public  services, 
in  church  and  commonwealth."  In  1644,  the  general  court  of  the 
colony  voted  to  make  an  annual  contribution  to  aid  the  collegiate 
school,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  In  1652,  Gov.  Eaton  informed  the  town 
meeting  of  New  Haven  "  that  there  is  some  motion  again  on  foot, 
concerning  the  setting  up  of  a  college  here,"  and,  in  the  same  year, 
the  general  court  of  the  colony  voted,  "if  Connecticut  do  join, 
the  planters  are  generally  willing  to  bear  their  just  proportion 
for  erecting  and  maintaining  a  college  at  New  Haven."  In  1656, 
Governor  Hopkins  writes  from  London,  to  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport,  "  if  I 
understand  that  a  college  is  begun,  and  likely  to  be  carried  on  in 
New  Haven,  for  the  good  of  posterity,  I  shall  give  some  encourage- 
ment thereunto."  But  the  numerous  embarrassments  attending  an 
infant  settlement,  prevented  the  plan  of  Mr.  Davenport  from  being 
immediately  executed,  although  it  was  kept  constantly  in  view  by  the 
leading  clergymen  of  the  colony.* 

In  the  year  1698,  a  plan  was  devised  for  erecting  a  college  in 
Connecticut,  by  a  general  synod  of  the  churches.  It  was  intended 
that  the  synod  should  nominate  the  first  president  and  inspectors,, 
and  have  some  kind  of  influence  in  all  future  elections,  "  so  far  as 
should  be  necessary  to  preserve  orthodoxy  in  the  governors  ;*'  that 
the  college  should  be  called  the  "  School  of  the  Church,"  and  that 
the  churches  should  contribute  toward  its  support.  This  project 
failed  ;  but,  in  the  foUowing  year,  ten  of  the  principal  ministers  of 
the  colony,  were  nominated  and  agreed  upon  by  general  consent, 
both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  to  be  trustees,  to  found,  erect,  and 
govern  a  college.  The  individuals  thus  named  for  this  important 
object,  were  the  Rev.  James  Noyes,  of  Stonington ;  the  Rev.  Israel 

■ 

*  A  Sketch  of  the  Bfttory  tf  Tale  Ooffefe  ^  Canntttieut^  preparvd  by  ProfaMor  KUifilef, 
•ad  flntpablislted  In  Uie  American  Qiuarterly  Rogister,  for  Angiut,  1839,  and  8epl«nber,  ISM 
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Ohauncey,  of  Stratford ;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Buckingham,  of  Say- 
brook  ;  the  Rev.  Abraham  Pieraon,  of  Killingworth ;  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Mather,  of  Windsor ;  the  Rev.  Samuel  Andrew,  of  Milford ; 
the  Rev.  Timothy  Woodbridge,  of  Hartford ;  the  Rev.  James  Pier- 
pont,  of  New  Haven  ;  the  Rev.  Noadiah  Russell,  of  Middletown, 
and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Webb,  of  Fairfield.  These  clergymen,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buckingham,  of  Saybrook,  were  all 
graduates  of  Harvard  College. 

The  trustees  met  in  New  Haven  some  time  in  the  year  1700, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  to  consist  of  eleven  ministers, 
including  a  rector,  and  agreed  to  found  a  college  in  the  colony  of 
Connecticut.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  same  year,  at  Branford, 
each  of  the  trustees  brought  a  number  of  books  and  presented  them 
to  the  association,  using  words  to  this  effect,  as  he  laid  them  on  the 
table :  I  give  these  books  far  founding  a  college  in  Connecticut,  About 
forty  folio  volumes  were  contributed  on  this  occasion.  The  trus- 
tees as  a  body  took  possession  of  the  libraiy  thus  formed,  and  com- 
mitted it  to  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Russell,  the  minister  of  Branford. 
This  act  of  depositing  the  books  has  ever  been  considered  the  be- 
ginning of  the  college.  It  was  in  the  year  1700,  that  this  trans- 
action took  place,  though  the  precise  date  of  the  meeting  at 
Branford  has  not  been  ascertained.  In  all  the  measures  which 
were  taken  for  founding  the  college,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pierpont  of  New 
Haven,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Andrew  of  Milford,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Russell 
of  Branford.  were  the  most  active.  As  doubts  were  entertained 
whether  the  trustees  could  legally  hold  lands,  and  whether  the 
new  institution  cpuld  be  supported  wholly  by  private  contributions, 
it  was  determined  to  apply  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  colony 
for  assistance,  and  to  ask  for  a  charter  of  incorporation. 

At  the  session  of  the  colonial  legislature  in  New  Haven,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1701,  a  petition,  signed  by  a  large  number  of  ministers  and 
others,  was  presented  to  that  body,  in  which  they  stated,  "  that 
from  a  sincere  regard  to,  and  zeal  for,  upholding  the  protestant  re- 
ligion, by  a  succession  of  learned  and  orthodox  men,  they  had  pro- 
posed  that  a  collegiate  school  should  be  erected  in  this  colony, 
wherein  youth  should  be  instructed  in  all  parts  of  learning,  to  qual- 
ify them  for  public  employments  in  church  and  civil  State ;  and  that 
they  had  nominated  ten  ministers  to  be  trustees,  partners,  or  undertak- 
ers, for  founding,  endowing,  and  ordering  the  said  school,  and  there- 
upon desired,  that  full  liberty  and  privilege  might  be  granted  to  the 
said  undertakers  for  that  end."  After  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly 
and  before  the  charter  was  granted,  the  Hon.  James  Fitch,  of  Nor- 
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wich,  one  of  the  Ck)UDcil,  made  a  formal  donation  to  the  new  semi- 
nary of  a  tract  of  land  in  Killingly,  of  about  six  hundred  acres,  and 
the  glass  and  nails  which  should  be  necessary  to  erect  a  college 
and  hall.  This  donation  was  made,  in  consequence  of  "  the  great 
pains  and  charge  which  the  ministers  had  been  at,  in  setting  up  a 
collegiate  school."  On  the  9th  day  of  October,  1701,  the  Colonial 
Assembly  granted  a  charter  to  the  college,  with  some  small  varia- 
tions only,  from  the  form  which  had  been  drafted  by  the  trustees. 

An  Act  ineorporating  Yale  College. 

Whereas  Boveral  well  disposed  and  public  spirited  persons  of  their  sincere  regard  to, 
and  zeal  for  the  upholding  and  propagating  of  the  Christian  Protestant  religion, 
by  a  succession  of  learned  and  orthodox  men,  have  expressed  by  petition  their 
'earnest  desires  that  full  liberty  and  privilege  be  eranted  unto  certain  under- 
takers for  the  founding  and  suitably  endowing  ana  ordering  a  collegiate  school 
within  his  Majesty's  Colony  of  Connecticut,  wherein  youth  may  be  instructed  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  who  through  the  blessing  of  Almighty  Ciod,  may  be  fitted 
for  public  employment,  both  in  church  and  civil  State. 

To  the  intent  therefore  that  all  due  encouragement  be  given  to  such  pious  reso- 
lution, and  that  so  necessary  and  religious  an  undertaking  may  be  set  forward,  sup- 
ported and  well  managed,  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Oovernor  and  Company  of  the 
mud  Colony  of  Connecticut  in  Oeneral  Court  Ofeembledy  and  it  is  enacted  and 
ordained  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  there  be,  and  hereby  is  full  liberty,  right 
And  privilege  granted  unto  Mr.  James  Noyes  of  Stonington,  Mr.  Israel  Chauncey 
of  Stratford,  Mr.  Thomas  Buckingham  of  Saybrook,  Mr.  Abraham  Pierson  of  Kil- 
lingworth,  Mr.  Samuel  Mather  of  Windsor,  Mr.  Timothy  Woodbridge  of  Hartford, 
Mr.  James  Pierpont  of  New  Haven,  Mr.  Samuel  Andrew  of  Millbrd,  Mr.  Joseph 
Webb  of  Furfield,  Mr.  Noadiah  Russell  of  Middletown,  being  all  Reverend  Minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel,  and  inhabitants  within  this  said  Colony,  proposed  to  stand  as 
trustees,  partners,  or  undertakers  for  the  said  school,  to  them  and  their  successors, 
to  erect,  form,  direct,  order,  establish,  improve,  and  at  all  times  in  all  suitable  ways 
for  the  future  to  encourage  the  said  school  in  such  convenient  place  or  places,  and 
in  such  form,  manner,  and  under  such  orders  and  rules,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
conducive  to  the  aforesaid  end  thereof — so  as  such  rules  or  orders  be  not  repugnant 
to  the  laws  of  the  civil  government,  as  also  to  employ  the  moneys  or  any  other 
estate  which  shall  be  granted  by  this  court,  or  otherwise  -contributed  to  that  uso 
according  to  their  direction,  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  collegiate  school  from  time 
to  time,  and  at  all  times  henceforward.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  author- 
ity aforesaid,  that  the  before  named  trustees,  partners,  or  undertakers,  together 
with  such  others  as  they  shall  associate  to  themselves,  (not  exceeding  the  number 
of  eleven,  or  at  any  time  being  less  than  seven :)  Provided  also,  that  the  per- 
sons nominated  and  associated  from  time  to  time  to  fill  up  the  said  number  be 
Ministers  of  the  Grospel  inhabiting  within  this  Colony,  and  above  the  age  of 
forty  years,  or  the  major  part  of  them — the  said  James  Noyes,  Israel  Chauncey, 
Thomas  Buckingham,  Abraham  Pierson,  Samuel  Mather,  Timothy  Woodbridge, 
James  Pierpont,  Samuel  Andrew,  Joseph  Webb,  and  Mr.  Noadiah  Russell, 
undertakers,  and  of  such  persons,  so  chosen  and  associated  as  above  said,  at  any 
time  hereafter  have,  and  shall  have  henceforth,  the  oversight,  full  and  com- 
plete right,  liberty,  power,  and  privilege,  to  furnish,  direct,  manage,  order,  im- 
prove, and  encourage  from  time  to  time,  and  in  all  times  henceforth,  said 
collegiate  school  so  erected  and  formed  by  them  in  such  ways,  orders,  and  man- 
ner, and  by  such  persons,  rector,  master,  and  officers  appointed  by  them,  as 
shall,  according  to  their  best  discretion,  oe  most  conducible  to  the  foremen- 
tioned  end  tliereof.  And  moreover  it  is  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that 
the  said  James  Noyes,  Israel  Chauncey,  Thomas  Buckingham,  Abraham  Pierson, 
Samuel  Mather,  Timothy  Woodbridge,  James  Pierpont,  Samuel  Andrew,  Joseph 
Webb,  and  Noadiah  Russell,  undertaken,  trustees,  or  partners,  and  the  said 
nersons  taken  from  time  to  time  into  partnership  or  associated  as  aforeaoid  with 
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ibmaKArm,  dudl  1ibt6  and  reo«y«  (asd  it  is  herfby  gSveii  and  granted  imto 
them)  the  fall  and  first  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  in  ooun^  paj, 
to  be  paid  annually,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  Tuntil  this  conrt  order  otherwise,) 
to  tham  and  to  anchpersoa  or  persons  only  aa  tliey  shall  appoint  and  empower  to 
receive  the  8ame|.  to  be  faithfully  disposed  of  by  the  said  successors,  partners  or 
undertakers  for  the  end  aforesaid  aocordinff  to  thdr  discretion,  which  said  som 
ahall  be  raised  and  paid  in  snoh  ways  and  manners,  and  snoh  a  Talne  aa  the 
aoontry  rate  of  this  Colony  are  and  have  been  usually  raised  and  paid. 

It  is  also  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  said  undertakers 
aad  partners,  and  iheir  snoeeaMrs,  be,  and  hereby  are  furthw  empoiwred  to 
have^  accept,  acquire,  purchase,  or  otherwise  lawfully  enter  upon  any  landsy 
tianementB,  and  hereditaments  to  the  use  of  the  said  school,  not  ezoeeding,  the 
value  of  five  hundred  poonds  per  annum.  And  any  goods,  chattels,  sum  or  sums 
of  money  whatever,  as  have  heretofore  already  been  granted,  bestowed,  be- 
queathed or  given,  or  as  from  time  to  time  shall  be  freely  given,  bequeathed, 
devised,  or  seUled  by  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  upon,  and  to  and  for  the 
nae  of  the  said  school,  toward  the  founding,  erecting,  or  endowing  the  same,  and 
to  sue  for,  recover,  and  receive,  all  such  gifts,  legacies,  bequests,  annuities,  rents, 
issues,  and  profits  arising  tberefirom,  and  to  employ  the  same  accordingly;  and  out 
of  the  estate,  revenues,  rents,  profits,  and  incomes  accruing  and  belonging  to  said 
school,  to  support  and  pay  as  the  said  undertakers  shall  agree,  and  the  said  rector, 
or  master  tutors,  ushers,  or  other  officers,  their  respective  annual  salaries  and 
afiowances ;  as  also  for  the  encouragement  of  the  students  to  grant  degrees  or 
licenses,  as  they,  or  those  deputed  by  them  shall  so  raise  to  order  and  appoint 

The  new  institution  thus  founded,  appears,  both  in  the  language 
of  the  charter  and  in  the  privileges  granted  to  it,  what  it  in  fact 
was,  an  inconsiderable  establishment  It  is  not  denominated  a 
collegt^  but  a  '^ collegiate  school;"  it  is  fixed  in  no  place,  but  the 
trustees  are  authorized  to  ^'  encourage  the  said  school  in  such  con- 
venient place  or  places,  as  to  them  shall  seem  meet ;"  and  they  are 
likewise  empowered  "for  the  encouragement  of  the  students,  to 
grant  degrees  or  licenses,  as  they,  or  those  deputed  by  them,  shall 
see  cause  to  order  and  appoint." 

The  trustees,  on  receiving  their  charter,  met  at  Saybrook,  Nov. 
11,  1701,  and  chose  for  rector,  the  Rev.  Israel  Chauncey,  of  Strat- 
ford. Mr.  Chauncey  was  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Chauncey,  the 
second  president  of  Harvard  College,  and  had  a  high  reputation  for 
scholarship.  He,  however,  decUned  the  place,  and  the  Rev.  Abra- 
ham Pierson,  of  Killingworth,  was  chosen  the  first  rector  of  the 
school.  At  this  same  meeting,  the  trustees  determined  to  establish 
the  seminary  at  Saybrook,  "  unless,  upon  further  consideration,  they 
should  alter  their  minds."  They  also  desired  the  rector  to  remove 
to  Saybrook ;  but  till  that  could  be  effected,  they  directed,  that  the 
scholeirs  should  be  instructed  in  Killingworth.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  charter  of  the  school  respecting  a  religious  test  of  the  trus- 
tees, rector,  or  tutors,  or  prescribing  any  course  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. Every  thing  of  this  kind  was  left  with  the  trustees  to  regu- 
late from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances,  in  their  view,  should  re- 
quire.   At  the  first  meeting  at  Saybrook,  among  other  rules  for  the 
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government  of  the  college,  the  trustees  directed,  that  the  students 
should  not  be  instructed  in  any  other  ''  system  or  synopsis  of  divin- 
ity,  than  such  as  the  said  trustees  do  order  and  appoint,"  and,  <^  that 
the  said  students  be  weekly  caused  memoriter  to  recite  the  Assem- 
bly's Catechism  in  Latin,  and  Ames's  Theological  Theses,"  of 
which,  as  also  of  Ames's  Cases  of  Conscience,  the  rector  was  to 
make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  '^such  explanations,  as  may,  through 
the  blessing  of  God,  be  most  conducive  to  their  establishment  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  Protestant  rehgion." 

No  plan  of  studies  for  the  infant  college,  appears  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  trustees.  The  probability  is,  that  the  course  of  in- 
struction then  pursued  at  Harvard  College  was  adopted  as  nearly 
as  circumstances  would  allow ;  and  this  part  of  their  arrangements 
may  have  been  included  in  the  general  order,  that  where  no  special 
provision  wsls  made  by  the  trustees,  '^  the  laws  of  Harvard  College 
should  be  the  rule."  The  first  student  in  the  collegiate  school,  was 
Jacob  Hemingway,  who  was  graduated  at  Saybrook  in  1704  ;  and 
who  was  afterwards,  for  many  years,  the  minister  at  East  Haven.  He 
entered  the  seminary  as  a  regular  member  in  March  1702,  and 
continued  alone  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Pierson,  till  September 
of  the  same  year.  At  this  time,  the  number  of  students  being  in- 
creased to  eight,  they  were  put  in  different  classes,  according  to 
their  previous  acquirements.  One  of  these,  John  Hart,  afterwards 
minister  at  East  Guilford,  who  graduated  alone  in  1703,  had  been 
three  years  at  Cambridge.  The  first  commencement  was  held  at 
Saybrook  in  September  1702,  when  four  young  gentlemen,  who 
had  before  been  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  one  other  who  had  been 
privately  educated,  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  one 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor.  As  the  prospects  of  the  college 
were  now  brighter,  and  the  number  of  the  students  had  increased, 
Mr.  Thomas  Hooker,  of  Farmington,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  the  first  minister 
of  Hartford,  was  elected  tutor.  The  school  thus  became  regularly 
organized. 

Small,  however,  as  the  seminary  was  at  this  time,the  efforts  nec- 
essary to  raise  it  even  to  so  humble  a  height,  must  have  been  far 
greater  than  might  be  concluded  on  a  mere  general  view.  There  were 
in  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1700,  but  twenty-eight  towns.  In  the 
opinion  of  President  Stiles,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
towns,  was  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  ;  but  this  is  probably 
too  high  an  estimate.    Dr.  Trumbull,  son^  years  after  the  death 

of  President  Stiles,  with  better  means  of  judging,  supposed  fourteen 
35 
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or  fifteen  thousand  the  highest  pxiobable  number.  But  whatever, 
at  that  time,  was  the  population  of  Connecticut,  it  was  scattered 
and  poor,  exhausted  by  Indian  wars,  with  little  commerce,  and  de- 
pending for  subsistence  almost  wholly  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
The  honor  of  establishing  a  college  in  Connecticut,  under  circum- 
stances so  discouraging,  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the  clergy. 
With  them  the  plan  originated — they  were  the  first  donors ;  and 
to  them  the  college  was  indebted  for  the  most  efficient  aid  and 
support.  Not  that  the  community  generally  were  hostile  to  the 
new  institution,  or  withheld  their  benefactions.  The  colonial  legis- 
lature, in  the  original  charter,  granted  the  school,  until  they  should 
^  order  otherwise,"  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
**  in  country  pay  "  which  was  equivalent  to  sixty  pounds  sterling* 
This  annuity  was  continued  till  the  year  1755,  with  some  increase 
after  the  year  1745,  when  the  second  charter  was  granted.*  This 
grant,  estimated  according  to  the  ability  of  the  colony  and  the  neces- 
sities of  the  college,  is  probably  the  largest  ever  made  by  Connecti- 
cut to  the  same  institution.  The  contributions  of  individuals,  esti- 
mated by  the  same  rule,  were  liberal  and  abundant. 

There  was  one  mistake,  as  experience  proved,  in  the  first  proceed- 
ings of  the  trustees ;  and  that  was  the  establishment  of  the  col- 
lege at  Saybrook.t  That  they  hesitated  before  deciding  to  do  this, 
and  perhaps  were  divided  in  their  own  minds,  appears  from  some 
of  their  earliest  resolutions  which  I  have  already  cited.  Nor  is  it  a 
matter  of  much  question  why  they  determined  in  favor  of  Saybrook. 
Of  the  ten  trustees,  seven  belonged  to  towns  upon  the  seaside ; 
Stonington  and  Fairfield  being  the  extreme  points  represented. 
Saybrook  lay  not  far  from  the  middle  point  of  the  coast  ]  and  had 
the  advantage  of  being  the  spot  where  the  line  of  towns  on  the 
river,  which  principally  skirted  the  western  bank,  met  the  line  of 
maritime  settlements.  Much  of  the  higher  country,  and  especially 
almost  all  the  present  county  of  Litchfield, — which  afterwards  sent 
to  the  college  so  many  scholars  of  vigorous  minds, — was  as  yet 
unreclaimed  wilderness.  Thus  Saybrook  was  a  convenient  point, 
where  two  streams  of  population  met.  But  after  the  establishment 
oif  the  college  there,  the  inconveniences,  arising  from  the  sparseness 
of  the  settlement,  together  with  other  embanassments  naturally 

*  The  TurioQB  chanf  es  introduced  into  the  Charter  of  Tale  College  can  be  traced  from  tha 
act  of  1701,  to  the  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  1818,  in  the  original  documanto  pubUahcd  in 
the  "  Private  Acta  and  Resolutions  of  Connecticut,"  page  472,  et.  aeq. 

t  The  following  account  of  the  removal  of  the  College  from  Saybrook  to  New  Haven  !■ 
given  principally  in  the  language  of  President  Woolaey,  in  his  *^  BittorieaL  DiKourM^fn- 
noumoed  Au^.  14, 1860,  one  hundred  andjftjf  yeare  after  the  founding  (if  the  InetUutum. 
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pressing  upon  a  new  institution  in  a  small  and  poor  colony,  had 
nearly  crushed  the  college  in  its  infancy.  The  first  rector,  Mr. 
Pierson,  who  lived  in  the  next  town  to  Saybrook,  never  removed  to 
that  place,  because  the  funds  did  not  allow  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing for  his  accommodation,  and  for  this  reason  the  students  were 
kept  at  Killing  worth  until  his  death,  in  1707.  After  this,  another 
of  the  trustees,  living  so  far  off  as  Milford,  discharged  the  duties 
of  a  rector,  as  well  as  as  he  could  without  removing  his  residence. 
The  senior  class  was  with  him  at  Milford,  while  the  other  classes 
resided  at  Saybrook  under  the  instruction  of  the  tutors.  The  students 
lived  scattered  about  in  the  town,  some  of  them  a  mile  from  the  place 
of  instruction.  Complaints  were  uttered  against  these  instructors  on 
the  score  of  youth  and  inexperience ;  and  sundry  of  them,  says  Presi- 
dent Clap,  ^  who  lived  near  Hartford  and  Wethersfield,  said  that 
it  was  a  hardship  for  them  to  be  obliged  to  reside  at  Saybrook,  when 
they  could  as  well  or  better  be  instructed  nearer  home."  These 
complaints,  as  appears  from  what  subsequently  occurred,  were 
either  suggested  to  the  students  with  a  design  to  help  forward  a  re- 
moval of  the  college,  or  else  made  a  removal,  which  for  other  rea- 
sons was  projected,  seem  still  more  desirable.  In  this  state  of 
affairs,  the  trustees  met  at  Saybrook  in  April,  1716,  and  although 
they  found  the  causes  of  complaint  against  the  tutors  not  such  as 
to  call  for  any  new  arrangements,  yet  they  allowed  the  students  to 
place  themselves  under  other  instructors  until  the  next  Commence- 
ment The  small  band  of  undergraduates, — who  would  altogether 
not  amount  to  much  more  than  a  quarter  of  one  of  the  present 
classes, — were  thus  scattered :  the  larger  part  were  collected  again 
at'  Wethersfield  under  the  tuition  of  Elisha  Williams,  afterwards 
rector;  while  the  few  who  remained  at  Saybrook  were  driven 
thence  by  the  small-pox  in  the  course  of  the  summer  to  East 
Guilford. 

The  trustees  left  Saybrook  after  the  meeting  in  April  just  men- 
tioned, with  no  other  thought,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  than  that 
they  were  to  make  the  best  they  could  of  the  college  in  its  actual 
location.  It  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  profound  surprise  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  body,  when,  not  long  afterward  they  learned  that 
two  of  their  number  had  laid  a  petition  before  the  legislature  at  its 
spring  session  in  Hartford,  having  reference  to  the  afiSEurs  of  the 
college.  This  petition,  after  representing  the  languishing  state  of 
the  institution,  arising  mainly  from  want  of  funds,  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  people  of  Hartford  had,  in  conjunction  with  other  well  minded 
persons,  subscribed  such  a  sum  of  money  as  might  put  the  school 
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into  a  flourishing  condition.     Thej  then  offer  the  request, — which 
is  to  be  considered  as  the  condition  of  the  subscriptions, — that  the 
college  may  be  fixed  at  Hartford,  and  suggest  some  reasons  why 
it  should  be.     The  reasons  are  that  Hartford  was  more  in  the 
center  of  the  colony,  and' was  surrounded  with  many  considerable 
towns,  upon  which  account  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  number 
of  students  would  be  greater  than  if  it  were  at  any  5ther  place, 
which  had  not  the  like  situation.     They  add  also  that  several  per- 
sons in  the  neighboring  province  had  assured  them,  not  only  that 
they  would  contribute  toward  the  settling  of  the  school  there,  but 
also  that  they  would  send  their  youth  thither  for  education.    There 
had  already  been  subscribed,  they  say,  a  sum  of  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  pounds  for  this  purpose,  which,  they  had  good  rea^ 
SODS  to  suppose  that  other  donations  would  swell  to  the  sum  of  a 
thousand  pounds  or  upwards. 

It  is  pretty  evident  from  the  tenor  of  this  petition,  that  the  trus- 
tees in  their  meeting  at  Saybrook  in  the  month  of  April,  although 
they  had  adjourned  without  taking  any  measures  to  remove  the 
college,  had  talked  over  the  possibility  of  such  an  act,  and  that  the 
petitioning  trustees  who  were  the  two  ministers  of  Hartford,  were 
well  aware  that  the  majority  of  the  board  would  not  transplant  the 
college  from  the  seaside.  Had  they  contemplated  in  their  petition 
the  step  of  effecting  the  removal  by  act  of  the  legislature,  it  would 
have  been  highly  irregular,  and  have  involved  a  violation  of  the 
charter,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  allowed  the  trustees  to 
establish  the  college  in  such  convenient  place  or  places  as  to  them 
should  seem  meet.  It  is,  however,  pretty  certain  that  they  contem- 
plated no  such  unlawful  interference  of  the  legislature,  but  only 
sought  for  such  an  expression  of  opinion  and  perhaps  such  pecuni- 
ary inducements,  as  would  have  more  weight  with  the  trustees 
than  any  apprehension  could  have,  that  their  chartered  rights  would 
be  invaded. 

The  petitioners  to  the  legislature  in  speaking  of  the  Hartford 
subscription,  mention  that  in  several  other  places  it  had  been  pro- 
posed to  do  the  same  thing.  What  places  are  mtended  it  does  not 
certainly  appear,  unless  Ihat  Wethersfield  was  one  of  them.  New 
Haven  and  Saybrook  would  be  likely  to  be  of  the  number,  but  un- 
less Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  account  of  this  affair  is  misinformed,  the 
subscriptions  there  did  not  begin  to  circulate  until  some  time  in  the 
summer  after  the  Hartford  movement.  Meanwhile  the  legislature 
had  called  the  trustees  before  them  to  show  them  "  their  difficulties 
and  what  might  be  by  them  thought  expedient  to  be  done  therein,  in 
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Older  to  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  for  the  better  advance- 
ment of  collegiate  school."  Some  of  the  trustees  obeyed  the  call, 
and  persuaded  the  legislature  not  to  take  the  petition  into  consider- 
ation, until  the  autumnal  meeting  at  New  Haven.  They  also 
agreed  among  themselves  that,  unless  they  could  unanimously  de- 
cide at  the  next  Commencement  where  the  college  should  be  es- 
tablished, they  would  desire  the  assembly  to  nominate  a  place  far 
it.  At  Commencement  in  September,  one  of  the  two  tutors  re- 
signed,— the  other  having  left  his  office  in  the  summer, — and  the 
institution  was  reduced  to  its  lowest  point  of  depression :  it  had  no 
regular  instructor,  a  rector  pro*tempore,  and  about  twenty-five  schol- 
ars dispersed  through  the  colony.  At  this  time  also  an  attempt 
was  made  to  imite  the  minds  of  the  trustees  upon  Saybrook  with- 
out success.  But  now  a  new  difficulty  arose.  Several  of  the 
trustees  who  had  not  appeared  before  the  legislature  in  May,  re- 
fused to  accede  to  the  agreement  of  the  rest,  that  the  affair  should 
be  referred  to  the  legislature  if  they  could  not  agree  among  them- 
selves, and  declared  this  act  was  illegal ;  as  it  undoubtedly  was, 
no  legal  warning  of  a  meeting  having  been  issued.  The  whole 
Board,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  Hartford  ministers,  came  at  a 
meeting  held  during  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  October  at 
New  Haven  to  this  same  conclusion,  that  their  meeting  at  Hart- 
ford was  illegal  and  not  binding,  and  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  ad- 
dress the  general  court.  They  were  moreover  advised  by  the  upper 
house  or  council  by  no  means  to  address  the  lower  house ;  by  which 
we  are  to  understand  that  it  was  apprehended,  that  the  majority  of 
the  lower  house  might  favor  the  Hartford  petitioners.  Having  thiis 
set  aside  the  agreement  made  at  Hartford  to  put  the  affia.irs  of  the 
college  into  the  hands  of  the  legislature, — an  agreement  not  cer- 
tainly binding  in  law,  but  binding  in  honor  and  conscience  upon 
those  who  were  parties  to  it, — they  decided  to  use  the  powers 
which  the  charter  had  given  them,  resolving  first  to  remove  the 
school  from  Saybrook,  to  which  all  agreed  except  the  trustee  from 
Ljrme,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  and  then  to  transplant  it  to 
New  Haven,  in  which  vote  five  out  of  eight  who  were  present  con- 
curred, while  of  the  three  who  dissented,  one,  the  trustee  from 
Lyme,  was  of  opinion  that,  if  removed  from  that  place,  it  could  go 
nowhere  more  fitly  than  to  New  Haven.  Of  the  two  absent  trus- 
tees one  was  bed-ridden,  another  was  known  to  be  in  favor  of  New 
Haven.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  majority  of  the  trustees,  in 
this  decisive  and  important  measure,  acted  in  concert  with  the 
principal  magistrates  of  the  colony  and  the  members  of  the  coun- 
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oil,  and  went  forward  through  their  subsequent  embarrassments 
sured  of  support  in  that  quarter. 

Having  thus  determined  where  the  college  should  be  placed, 
the  trustees  at  this  time,  or  not  long  after,  resolved  to  commence 
a  college  building,  and  applied  to  GovemOT  Saltonstall  for  a  plan 
of  it.     They  also  appointed  two  new  tutors,  of  whom  only  one  re- 
paired to  New  Haven.     The  senior  class  was  there  ii^ructed  bjr 
Mr.  Noyes,  the  minister  of  the  town,  but  nearly  half  of  the  students 
persisted  in  remaining  at  Wethersfield,  and  two  staid  at  Saybrook. 
The  important  measure  of  removing  the  college  to  New  Haven 
was  re-enacted  by  a  vote  of  six  trustees  in  April,  1717.     In  May 
of  the  same  year,  the  two  dissatisfied  trustees  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  legislature,  complaining  that  the  majority  of  the  Board  had 
violated  their  word  in  refusing  to  ask  the  assembly  to  nominate  a 
place  for  the  college,  and  alledging  also  that  the  vote  of  removal  to 
New  Haven  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  charter,  because  one 
of  the  five  trustees  who  were  in  it  was  not  legally  qualified  ;  and 
that  thus,  as  the  whole  number  was  ten,  there  was  no  majority. 
Probably,  at  the  same  session,  a  remonstrance  against  the  selection 
of  New  Haven  to  be  the  seat  of  the  college  was  laid  before  the 
General  Assembly,  fix>m  sundry  inhabitants  of  Hartford  and  New 
London  counties,  urging  that  the  interests  of  those,  the  larger 
counties,  had  not  been  consulted  in  this  act  of  the  trustees  of  the 
college.      In  consequence  of  these  memorials  a  resolution  was 
passed  in  the  lower  house,  but  rejected  in  the  upper,  requiring  the 
trustees  to  give  their  attendance  at  the  assembly  as  speedily  as 
might  be,  and  to  lay  before  that  body  the  circumstances  of  the 
collegiate  school. 

From  this  time  until  October,  1717,  when  the  Assembly  met  at 
New  Haven,  extreme  dissatisfaction  was  felt  by  a  part  of  the  col- 
ony with  the  result  to  which  the  trustees  had  come.  At  Com- 
mencement they  reaffirmed  their  proceedings,  and  strove  to  remove 
all  color  of  illegality  from  their  former  acts.  One  more  attempt, 
and,  as  it  proved,  the  last,  was  made  during  the  session  of  the  leg- 
islature that  autumn  to  reverse  the  proceedings  of  the  trustees, 
and  to  fix  upon  a  new  place  for  the  college.  The  lower  house 
voted  that  '^  the  trustees  be  desired  and  directed  to  come  as  speedily 
as  might  be  to  this  assembly  to  show  the  reasons  of  the  late  pro- 
ceedings, and  particularly  why  they  or  any  of  them  had  ordered  a 
collegiate  school  to  be  built  at  New  Haven  without  the  allowance 
or  knowledge  of  the  assembly."  This  strong  vote,  which  might 
imply  a  disposition  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  the  charter,  was  so 
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far  modified  in  the  upper  house,  that  the  trustees  were  simply  de- 
sired to  appear  before  the  legislature.  Thej  came  accordingly,  and 
after  fruitless  attempts  to  arrive  ^t  some  agreement  among  them- 
selves) drew  up  a  memorial  containing  their  answer  to  objections 
against  New  Haven  as  well  as  against  the  validity  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. Meanwhile,  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature  were  as 
discordant  with  one  another  as  the  two  parties  among  the  trustees. 
The  lower  house,  as  if  the  whole  matter  were  still  open  and  fell 
within  their  jurisdiction,  put  to  vote  the  claims  of  different  places 
to  receive  the  college.  Saybrook  had  but  six  votes  out  of  between 
sixty  and  seventy.  The  house  also  divided  between  Middletown 
and  New  Haven,  with  a  result  of  thirty-five  votes  in  favor  of  the 
former,  and  thirty-two  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  upper  house,  on 
the  other  hand,  planted  itself  upon  the  ground  that  the  trustees  had 
a  right  to  decide  where  the  college  should  .be ;  that  they  had  so 
decided  in  a  legal  meeting;  and  that  all  objections  against  the 
validity  of  their  proceedings  were  frivolous.  After  some  time  it 
was  agreed  that  the  trustees  should  appear  before  the  houses  as- 
sembled in  joint  session,  and  make  known  the  grounds  which  both 
sides  had  for  their  proceedings.  Mr.  Davenport  of  Stamford,  in  the 
name  of  the  majority,  vindicated  them  from  all  charges  of  irregu- 
larity, and  set  forth  the  factious  management  of  the  other  side ; 
while  one  of  the  dissatisfied  trustees  urged  the  point  that  the  voto 
of  the  Board  was  not  legal,  inasmuch  as  a  legal  majority  did  not 
concur  in  it  The  upper  house,  says  a  contemporary  manuscript, 
"^  all  as  one  man  agreed  that  they  would  advise  the  trustees  settling 
the  school  at  New  Haven  to  go  on  with  it,  esteeming  their  cause 
just  and  good ;  and  they  sent  it  down  to  the  lower  house  where 
there  were  great  throes,  and  pangs,  and  controversy,  and  mighty 
struggling :  at  length  they  put  it  to  vote,  and  there  were  six  more 
for  the  side  of  New  Haven  than  the  contrary ;  and  thus,  at  length, 
the  up  river  party  had  their  will  in  having  the  school  settled  by  the 
General  Court,  though  sorely  against  their  will,  at  New  Haven ; 
but  many  owned  themselves  fairly  beat.*' 

Of  the  vote  which  is  mentioned  in  this  extract  we  have  found 
no  other  record.  Its  passage,  probably,  was  a  prelude  to  another 
resolution  which,  so  far  as  the  legislature  was  concerned,  is  to  be 
r^arded  as  a  final  adjustment  of  the  whole  afifair.  This  resolution, 
as  first  passed  in  the  upper  house,  ran  as  follows  :  ^'  Whereas,  it  has 
been  estemed  by  some  a  considerable  hardship  upon  the  counties  of 
Hartford  and  New  London  that  a  house  for  the  collegiate  school  has 
been  built  at  New  Haven,  at  such  a  distance  from  these  counties  and 
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particularly,  (as  is  alleged,)  to  the  town  of  Hartford,  which  was 
anciently  the  seat  of  the  principal  administration  of  power  in  the 
colony,  therefore  for  the  peace  and  better  regulation  and  balance 
of  public  benefit  of  affairs  in  the  colony,  and  forasmuch  as  it  will 
in  all  probability  conduce  very  much  to  the  good  order  and  honor 
of  our  public  administration  to  have  a  fair  and  suitable  building  of 
our  courts  of  election  in  Hartford  and  for  other  public  occasions, 

Be  it  therefore  enacted,  dc.y  ''That  ten  miles  square  of  land 
in  quantity  in  one  entire  piece  shall  be  sold  for  the  procuring  of  one 
thousand  pounds,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  purchasers  it  is 
hereby  ordered  that  the  same  be  erected  into  a  manor,  and  that  the 
purchasers  thereof  shall  have  all  the  privileges  of  a  township  an- 
nexed thereunto.  And  it  is  further  enacted,  that  £800  of  the  said 
thousand  shall  be  applied  to  the  erecting  of  a  fitting  house  for 
holding  of  the  assembly  and  other  courts  in  Hartford  in  such  form 
as  this  court  shall  direct.  And  that  £200  of  the  said  thousand  be 
given  to  the  trustees  of  the  collegiate  school  for  carrying  on  and 
finishing  the  house  erected  for  said  school  in  New  Haven." 

This  bill,  with  the  exception  of  the  provision  that  the  land  to  be 
sold  should  be  erected  into  a  manor,  passed  the  lower  house  also,  and 
thus  peace  was  restored  to  the  legislature  and  to  most  parts  of  the 
colony.  It  took  a  long  time,  however,  for  the  dissentient  trustees 
to  come  into  the  measures  of  the  majority,  as  the  legislature  had 
done ;  nor  were  the  people  of  Saybrook  disposed  to  give  up  the 
libmry,  yet  remaining  there,  without  a  struggle.  A  portion  of  the 
students  were  retained  at  Wethersfield  through  the  year  1718,  by 
the  influence  of  the  disaffected  trustees ;  a  Commencement 
was  held  there  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  although  the 
General  Court  in  October,  1718,  ordered  the  students  to  repair  to 
New  Haven,  they  rendered  only  a  formal  obedience  to  this  mandate 
and  strove  to  injure  the  government  of  the  college  and  to  throw  its 
af^irs  into  confusion.  At  length  the  conciUatoiy  measures  of  the 
majority  of  the  trustees,  united  to  the  obvious  fact  that  the  college 
had  a  permanent  footing  at  New  Haven,  overcame  all  opposition. 
Some  of  those  who  had  shown  the  most  active  and  even  factious 
opposition  to  the  measures  which  prevailed,  returned  to  kindliness 
of  feeling,  and  became  again  friends  of  the  college.  In  process  of 
time  one  who  had  been  the  principal  instrument  in  the  rival  project 
at  Wethersfield  was  appointed  to  the  rectorate  of  the  college  at 
New  Haven,  and  earnestly  promoted  its  interests. 

The  excited  feelings  of  the  people  of  Saybrook,  were  shown  in 
violently  resisting  the  attempts  to  convey  the  library  to  New  Haven 
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resistance  carried  so  far  that  the  door  of  the  house  where  it 
was  kept  had  to  he  broken  in,  and  the  civil  force  of  the  county  to 
be  called  out  for  the  protection  of  the  books,  while  the  wagons  for 
transporting  the  books  were  invaded  by  night,  many  of  the  books 
carrried  away,  and  some  of  the  bridges  torn  down  upon  the  road  to 
New  Haven.  ,  About  two  hundred  and  sixty  volumes  were  wanting 
when  the  rest,  above  a  thousand  in  number,  were  put  up  in  the 
library  of  the  new  collegiate  building. 

The  college  had  thus,  from  being  almost  an  airy  nothing,  re- 
ceived a  local  habitation,  and  was  also,  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1718,  destined  to  have  that  name  given  to  its  newly  commenced 
building,  by  which,  since  the  charter  of  1745,  the  whole  institution 
has  been  designated.  The  name  of  Yale  College,  was  adopted 
afler  a  Uberal  benefactor  in  England,  Elihu  Yale,  Esq.,  of  London, 
governor  of  the  East  India  Company,  who  was  descended  from  one 
of  the  original  settlers  of  New  Haven,  and  who  in  that  year  gavo 
goodd  to  the  value  of  four  hundred  pounds.  It  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting to  read  here  an  extract  relating  to  this  subject  from  the  man- 
uscript, written  at  the  time  by  a  college  oflScer.  "  The  building  went 
forward  apace,  so  that  the  hall  and  library  were  finished  by  Com- 
mencement. A  few  days  before  Commencement,  came  the  news 
of  the  good  success  of  some  gentlemen's  endeavors  to  procure  some 
donations  from  Great  Britain.  For  at  Boston  arrived  a  large  box 
of  books,  the  picture  and  arms  of  King  George,  and  two  hundred 
pounds  sterling  worth  of  English  goods,  all  to  the  value  of  eight 
hundred  pounds  in  our  money,  from  Governor  Yale  of  London, 
which  greatly  revived  our  hearts  and  disheartened  our  opposers. 
We  were  favored  and  honored  with  the  presence  of  his  honor, 
Governor  Saltonstall,  and  his  lady,  and  the  Hon.  Col.  Taylor  of 
Boston,  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  the  whole  Superior  Court, 
at  our  Commencement,  September  10th,  1718,  where  the  trustees 
present, — those  gentlemen  being  present, — in  the  hall  of  our  new 
college,  first  most  solemnly  named  our  college  by  the  name  of  Yale 
College,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  honorable  Gov.  EUhu 
Yale,  Esq.,  of  London,  who  had  granted  so  liberal  and  bountiful  a 
donation  for  the  perfecting  and  adoring  of  it.  Upon  which  the 
honorable  Col.  Taylor  represented  Governor  Yale  in  a  speech  ex- 
pressing his  great  satisfaction ;  which  ended,  we  passed  to  the 
church  and  there  the  Commencement  was  carried  on.  In  which 
afiiir,  in  the  first  place,  after  prayer  an  oration  was  had  by  the  sa- 
luting orator,  James  Pierpont,  and  then  the  disputations  as  usual ; 
which  concluded,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport  (one  of  the  trustees  and 
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minister  of  Stamford)  offered  an  excellent  oration  in  Latin,  express- 
ing their  thanks  to  Almighty  God  and  Mr.  Tale  under  him  for  so 
public  a  favor  and  so  great  regard  to  our  languishing  school 
After  which  were  graduated  ten  joung  men,  whereupon  the  Hon. 
Gh>v.  Saltonstall,  in  a  Latin  speech,  congratulated  the  trustees  in 
their  success  and  in  the  comfortable  appearance  of  things  with  re- 
lation to  their  school.  All  which  ended,  the  gentlemen  returned 
to  the  College  Hall,  where  thej  were  entertained  with  a  splendid 
dinner,  and  the  ladies,  at  the  same  time,  were  also  entertained  in 
the  Library  j  after  which  they  sung  the  four  first  verses  in  the 
65th  Psalm,  and  so  the  day  ended." 

Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  have  remarked  that  the  ladies  were 
put  upon  an  intellectual  diet,  while  the  gentlemen  had  access  to  the 
good  things  which  the  hall  afforded.  Probably  complaints  would 
have  come  down  to  posterity,  if  the  treatment  of  the  two  sexes  had 
been  reversed. 

Scarcely  had  the  college  emerged  from  the  waves  of  discord  and 
reached  a  secure  port,  when  it  was  exposed  to  another  trial.  In 
1719  a  new  rector  was  chosen,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Cutler,  then 
minister  of  Stratford,  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard.  He  removed  to 
New  Haven,  and  had  filled  his  office  for  something  more  than  three 
years,  when  he  declared  his  conviction  that  the  Anglican  theory 
of  church  government  was  the  true  one,  and  the  orders  of  the  New 
England  ministry  invalid.  The  only  tutor,  Mr.  Daniel  Brown, 
shared  his  opinions ;  and  several  neighboring  ministers,  most  of 
whom  were  graduates  of  the  college,  and  several  had  been  ofScers, 
were  more  or  less  of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  That  these 
gentlemen  were  honest  in  their  persuasion  seems  undoubted ; 
and,  indeed,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  found  them- 
selves, the  first  champions  of  an  unwelcome  theory  in  the  colony, 
and  dissenters  firom  the  church  order  there  established,  there  was 
every  motive  for  dishonest  or  timid  men  to  conceal  their  opinions. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  they  studied  together  the  points 
of  difference  between  the  church  of  England  and  other  sects  which 
had  separated  from  it,  and  that  books  in  the  library  of  the  college 
wrought  this  change  in  their  sentiments.  A  departure  for  the  first 
time  in  the  colony,  and  of  so  many  at  once,  from  the  views  of  the 
New  England  churches,  and  a  return  to  that  church  from  which 
the  pilgrims  had  fled  into  the  wilderness,  filled  the  miinis  of  men 
with  apprehension  and  gloom, — feelings  which  extended  into  the 
neighboring  colony.  I  suppose  that  greater  alarm  would  scarcely 
be  awakened  now,  if  the  Theological  Faculty  of  the  college  were 
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to  declare  for  the  church  of  Rome,  avow  their  belief  in  transub- 
stantiation,  and  pray  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  A  public  disputation 
was  held  at  the  Commencement  of  1722,  in  which  Grov.  Saltonstall, 
who  had  been  a  minister,  took  part  against  the  Anglican  doctrine ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  two  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  united  with 
the  rector  in  his  views,  professed  themselves  convinced  that  their 
ministerial  ordination  was  valid,  while  the  rector,  persisting  in  his 
opinions,  was  excused  by  the  trustees  from  further  service.  The 
tutor  also  resigned  his  post  at  the  same  time. 

The  four  next  years  were  passed  in  fruitless  attempts  to  in* 
duce  some  one  to  accept  the  rectomte.  This  subject  occupied 
the  attention  not  only  of  the  trustees  but  also  of  the  legislature, 
for  in  1724  we  find  that  **  a  gracious  message*'  was  received  by  the 
trustees  assembled  in  Hartford  from  the  honorable,  the  legislature, 
by  the  gentlemen  deputed  from  both  houses,  expressing  their  great 
desire  that  an  able  rector  of  Yale  College  may  be  provided  and 
settled  there  as  soon  as  may  be.  To  which  the  trustees,  after  re< 
turning  their  hearty  thanks  for  the  generous  concern  of  the  legis- 
lature for  the  welfare  of  the  school  in  this  and  former  instances, 
reply  that  they  had  "  chosen  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wigglesworth,  Profes- 
sor of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  to  be  the  rector ;  and  in  case  of  a 
disappointment,  the  Rev.  William  Russell  of  M iddletown ;  and  if 
he  also  should  decline,  the  Rev.  Elisha  Williams  of  Newington." 
Before  this,  as  we  learn  from  college  documents,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Williams,  of  Boston,  was  applied  to  without  success  to  fill  the  same 
office.  At  length,  in  1726,  the  Rev.  Elisha  Williams,  whom  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  was  appointed  to  the  rector- 
ate,  and,  having  accepted  the  office  the  next  year,  continued  to  dis* 
charge  its  duties  until  1739,  when  he  retired  on  the  ground  of  im- 
paired health.  His  rectorate  seems  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  a 
time  of  growth  and  of  success  for  the  college.  The  most  import- 
ant event  of  its  history,  during  these  years,  was  Berkeley's  dona- 
tion of  a  farm  at  Newport,  and  of  a  large  number  of  valuable  books, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  a  thousand,  of  which  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  were  given  at  one  time  in  the  year  1734. 

On  the  resignation  of  Rector  Williams,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clap, 
minister  of  Windham,  in  Connecticut,  was  chosen  his  successor, 
and  held  the  office  for  twenty-seven  years,  until  1766.  He  was  a 
man  surpassed  by  no  one  who  has  since  taken  his  place,  in  vigor 
of  mind,  energy,  and  determination. 

The  original  charter  of  the  college  having  been  granted  at  a  time 
when  the  future  circumstances  of  the  institution  were  not  clearly 
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foreseen,  some  of  its  provisions  had  been  found  inadequate,  and  a 
new  charter,  more  ample  in  its  provisions  was  needed.  Rector 
Clap,  therefore,  made  a  draft  of  a  new  charter,  which  was  revised 
by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Fitch,  afterwards  Grovernor  of  Connecticut ; 
and  having  been  approved  by  the  trustees,  it  was  sanctioned  by  the 
General  Assembly,  in  May,  1745.  His  Excellency,  Jonathan  Law, 
at  that  time  Governor  of  the  State,  is  understood  to  have  used  his 
influence  in  procuring  the  passage  of  this  charter  through  the  leg- 
islature. In  this  new  charter,  the  trustees,  partners  or  under- 
takers of  the  collegiate  school,  as  they  had  been  denominated  in 
the  first  charter,  were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  The  President 
askd  Fellows  of  Yale  College  in  New  Haven.  This  body,  in  common 
language,  is  called  the  Corporation,  The  charter  of  1745  was 
much  more  liberal  than  the  first,  and  granted  every  important 
power  and  privilege  which  the  college  needed,  or  will  probably  need 
at  any  future  time.  The  name  Yale,  was  now  given  unambigu- 
ously to  the  whole  institution ;  and  the  college  was  fixed  in  New 
Haven.* 

As  the  original  college  building  now  afforded  but  imperfect'  ac* 
commodations  for  the  students,  the  President  projected  a  scheme 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  college  edifice.  This  building  was  com- 
pleted in  1752.  The  expense  of  this  new  college  was  defrayed, 
partly  from  the  proceeds  of  a  lottery,  and  partly  from  money  arising 
out  of  the  sale  of  a  French  prize,  taken  by  a  frigate  belonging  to 
the  colonial  government.  This  edifice  was  built  of  brick,  after  the 
model  of  Massachusetts  Hall,  at  Cambridge.  It  was  called  Con- 
necticut Hall,  on  account  of  the  generosity  of  the  legislature ;  though 
nothing  was  paid  directly  out  of  the  public  treasury.  There  was 
great  want,  likewise,  of  a  room  for  religious  and  literary  exercises, 
more  convenient  than  the  college  possessed,  and  the  president  pro- 
posed a  plan  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel,  with  a  library  over  it. 
The  foundation  of  this  new  building  was  laid  in  the  spring  of  1761. 
In  June,  1763,  the  chapel  was  opened  for  collegiate  purposes  ;  on 
which  occasion  a  sermon  was  preached  by  the  professor  of  divinity, 
in  presence  of  the  president  and  fellows,  and  a  large  nimiber  of 
other  gentlemen.  The  means  of  building  this  chapel  were  fiir- 
nished  partly  from  the  college  treasury,  partly  from  a  grant  by  the 
legislature,  and  partly  from  individual  subscriptions. 

*  President  Clap,  indeed,  BaySftbat  in  1718,  "the  trosteea,  in  commemoration  of  Got. 
Tale's  great  generosity,  called  the  CoOegiate  School  after  his  name,  Yale  CoBege  ;"  and  the 
trustees  in  their  letter  to  Got.  Tale  say  the  same  tiling ;  but  the  language  of  the  vote  is  of  dif> 
ferent  import.  The  trustees  there  say,  "statuimus  et  ordinamus  nostras  ^de»  AoademictUf 
patroni  muniflcentissimi  nomine  appellari,  et  Yaleiue  Collegium  nominari.'' 
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In  the  year  1746,  the  Hon.  Philip  Livingston,  of  Livingston 
Manor,  one  of  his  majesty's  council  for  the  province  of  New  York, 
having  had  four  sons  educated  at  the  college,  gave  twenty-eight 
pounds  ten  shillings  sterling  to  the  president  and  fellows,  to  he  ap- 
propriated as  they  should  judge  most  for  the  advantage  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  corporation,  considering  '^  that  it  would  be  most  for 
the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  college  to  have  a  professor  of  divin- 
ity, and  that  if  the  beginning  of  a  fund  for  his  maintenance  was 
once  laid,  it  was  probable,  that  generous  donations  might  be  made 
in  addition  thereunto ;"  voted,  <*  that  the  said  sum  be  sequestered  and 
appropriated  for  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  a  professor  of  divin- 
ity in  the  college,  and  that,  in  commemoration  of  Mr.  Livingston's 
generosity,  the  professor  on  the  foundation  be  called  and  known  by 
the  name  and  title  of  Livingston  professor  of  divinity."  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  colony  likewise,  at  their  session  in  October, 
1753,  passed  a  resolve  encouraging  this  object,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  they  said,  ^'  it  was  requisite  that  the  students  of  the 
college  should  have  the  best  instructions  in  divinity,  and  the  best 
patterns  of  preaching  set  before  them ;  and  that  the  settling  a 
learned,  pious,  and  orthodox  professor  of  divinity  in  the  college, 
would  greatly  tend  to  promote  that  good  end  and  design." 

In  September,  1756,  the  president  conveyed  to  the  college  a  lot 
of  land  for  the  use  of  the  professor  of  divinity,  and  at  the  same  time 
informed  the  corporation,  that  he  had  procured  a  subscription  from 
sundry  gentlemen  in  the  colony,  toward  erecting  for  the  professor 
a  house  which  he  had  already  begun  to  build.  For  this  act  of 
generosity  on  the  part  of  the  president,  and  for  his  ^  extraordinaiy 
care,  diligence,  and  labor,"  in  superintending  the  building  of  ''  Con- 
necticut Hall,"  and  his  ''  prudence  and  frugality"  in  the  disburse- 
ment of  money  for  this  object,  all  which  labor  had  been  gratuitous, 
the  corporation  voted  him  "'  their  hearty  and  sincerest  thanks." 

In  1755,  there  was  published  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  written 
by  Dr.  Benjamin  Gale,  of  Kilhngworth,  entitled,  ^  The  present  state 
of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  coTisideredy  in  a  Letter  Jrom  a  Gentle- 
man in  the  Eastern  part  of  said  Colony ^  to  his  Friend  in  the  Western 
part  of  the  same^ — the  great  object  of  which  was  to  cherish  the 
feelings  of  hostility  against  president  Clap  and  the  college,  which 
were  now  becoming  abundantly  manifest.  In  reply  to  this  pam- 
phlet, there  soon  appeared  another,  entitled,  "'The  answer  of  the  Friend 
in  the  West,  to  a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  Fast,  dtcP  This 
pamphlet  was  likewise  anonymous  ;  but  it  is  known  to  have  been, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  paragraphs  toward  the  end,  the  pro- 
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ductioQ  of  president  Clap.     The  reply  was  conclusive,  as  to  eveiy 
material  point;    but  Dr.  Gale  published  several  additional  pam- 
phlets, some  with,  and  some  without,  his  name.  All  these  were  very 
satisfactorily  answered  by  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  of  Woodbury. 
Pamphlets  were  published  by  others ;  but  such  was  the  state  of 
public  feeling,  that  it  was  not  to  be  quieted  by  this  kind  of  discus- 
sion.    Accordingly,  so  strong  was  the  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
numbers,  that  extraordinary  measures  were  necessary  to  correct  the 
abuses,  which  were  believed  to  have  got  footing  in  the  college,  that, 
in  the  year  1763,  nine  gentlemen,  the  Rev.  Edward  Dorr  of  Hart- 
ford, the  Rev.  Hezekiah  Bissel  of  Windsor,  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Marsh  of  New  Hartford,  Jedediah  Elderkin,  Eleazer  Fitch,  Josiah 
Talcott,  Ebenezer  Grant,  Daniel   Shelden,  and  Titus   Hosmer, 
Esqrs,  preferred  a  memorial  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  which 
they  enumerated  a  great  variety  of  grievances,  which  in  their 
opinion  called  for  the  interference  of  the  legislature,  and  concluded 
by  praying,  that  "  the  said  Assembly  would  immediately  issue  forth 
a  c(nnmission  of  visitation^  enabling  some  suitable  persons  to  inqure 
into  all  the  affairs  of  the  said  college ;  and  either  of  themselves 
rectify  all  abuses,  which  they  may  discover,  or  make  a  report  of 
what  they  shall  find,  with  their  opinion  thereon,  to  the  said  As- 
sembly at  their  next  session."     Besides  the  above  nine  gentlemen, 
five  clergymen  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Devotion  and  the  Rev.  Stephen  White,  of  Windham,  the  Rev. 
James  Cogswell   of  Canterbury,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Whitney    of 
Brookljm,  and  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Throop  of  Bozrah,  made,  at  the 
same  time,  a  communication  to  the  legislature,  in  which  they  say, 
that  they  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  stated 
in  the  memorial,  to  warrant  their  signing  it,  but  from  ^  facts  which 
are  notorious,''  they  request  that  the  prayer  qf  the  petitioners  may 
be  granted. 

This  memorial  was  very  powerfully  supported  by  William  Sam- 
uel Johnson  and  Jared  IngorsoU,  Esqrs.,  two  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
of  the  colony.  The  president  first  replied  in  writing  to  the  memo- 
rialists, denying  most  of  their  allegations,  as  not  founded  in  fact,  or 
as  gross  perversions  of  the  truth.  He  denied  the  right  of  visitation 
in  the  legislature ;  and,  as  to  the  disorders  in  the  college,  which 
were  complained  of,  he  produced  the  confessions  of  students,  that 
they  had  been  advised  by  others  not  members  of  the  college,  ^^  to 
run  into  riots,  rebellions,  and  disorders,  to  bring  a  scandal  upon  the 
college,  and  the  Rev.  President's  government  of  it."  The  reply, 
after  noticing  every  part  of  the  memorial,  closes  in  the  following 
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manner : — ^^  We  would  only  beg  leave  to  make  this  proposal  to 
jour  honors,  as  patrons  of  the  college,  that  if  your  honors,  in  your 
great  wisdom,  can  find  out  a  way  to  prevent  the  raising  of  such 
false  reports  and  misrepresentations,  and  the  students  from  being 
instigated  and  ensnared  by  bad  advice  from  others,  we  will  promise 
and  engage,  that  this  college  shall  be  governed  and  kept  in  as 
good  order  as  any  college  in  the  world.'' 

After  reading  the  written  reply  to  the  memorial,  the  president 
proceeded  in  an  address  to  the  legislature,  to  examine  with  great 
ability,  the  arguments  of  the  counsel  for  the  petitioners.  The  prin- 
cipal subject  in  controversy^,  was  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  ap- 
point visitors.  The  argument  of  President  Clap  on  this  point  is 
published  in  his  history  of  Yale  College,  in  the  second  volume  of 
Trumbull's  History  of  Connecticut,  in  Farrar's  Report  of  the 
Case  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  in  Balwin's  history  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. It  is  unnecessary  to  insert  it  here  at  length.  The  president 
admits,  '^  that  the  geneml  assembly,  in  their  legislative  capacity, 
have  the  same  authority  over  the  college  and  all  the  persons  and  es- 
tates belonging  to  it,  as  they  have  over  all  other  persons  and  estates  in 
the  colony;  and  all  that  power,  which  is  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
college,  or  the  general  good  of  the  community ;  and  that  an  espe- 
cial respect  and  gratitude  is  due  to  them  as  its  greatest  benefactors ; 
yet  they  are  not  to  be  considered  asfaundert  or  vidtors  in  the  sense 
of  the  common  law."  He  maintained  that  the  ministto  who  made 
the  first  donation  in  1700,  were  the  founders  of  the  college,  and  that 
by  the  common  law,  <'  he  is  the  founder  quoad  dotationem  (to  whose 
heirs  or  successors  the  law  gives  the  right  of  visitation)  who  makes 
the  first  donation."  Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  address,  referring  to 
the  claim,  which  was  at  this  time  set  up,  that  the  general  assem- 
bly had  a  right  by  the  common  law  to  appoint  visitors  of  the  col- 
lege, observes,  '^  The  president  opposed  this  pretension  in  a  counter 
memorial  and  argument  drawn  boldly,  and  with  the  confidence  of 
a  master,  from  his  own  mental  resources.  He  grounded  himself 
upon  English  authorities  in  the  true  style  of  a  well-read  lawyer, 
and  successfully  contended,  that  the  first  trustees  and  donors,  prior 
to  the  charter,  were  the  founders  and  lawful  visitors,  and  ttiat  the 
right  of  visitation  passed  to  the  trustees  under  the  charter,  and  then 
resided  in  the  president  and  fellows.  An  argument  of  such  solid- 
ity reminds  us  of  the  powerful  discussions  in  the  celebrated  Case  of 
Dartmouth  ColUge^  in  which  the  same  doctrines  were  advanced  and 
sustained  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States." 

The  memorialists  had  asked,  that  there  might  be  an  ^  appear 
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from  all  and  every  sentence  given  by  the  authority  of  college,  to  thd 
governor  and  council  of  the  colony  for  the  time  being."  To  this 
the  president  replied,  ^  that  such  an  appeal  would  retard  and  ob- 
struct all  the  proceedings  of  the  authority  of  the  college ;  it  bein^ 
found  by  universal  experience,  that,  in  all  instances,  wherein  a 
liberty  of  appeal  is  allowed,  the  judgment  appealed  from,  is  of  no 
force  or  efficacy,  except  that  which  may  arise  from  the  extraordi- 
nary trouble  and  charge  of  bringing  the  case  to  a  trial  in  the  court 
appealed  to ;  that  such  a  constitution  would  take  the  govemipent 
of  the  college  wholly  out  of  the  hands  of  those  in  whom  itwas  orig- 
inally vested,  and  be  contrary  to  the  charter." 

It  had  been  urged,  that  the  appointment  of  visitors  was  necessary 
"  to  preserve  orthodoxy  in  the  governors  of  the  college."  To  this 
it  was  replied,  ^  that  according  to  the  original  design  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  college,  the  president,  fellows,  professor  of  divinity,  and 
tutors,  are  to  be  admitted  upon  condition  of  their  consent  to  the 
confession  of  faith  agreed  upon  by  the  churches  in  the  colony,  1798, 
and  est-ablished  by  the  laws  of  the  government.  That  there  is  not 
the  like  security  of  the  orthodoxy  of  visitors  or  any  other  in  the 
civil  order,  except  his  most  Excellent  Majesty ;  who,  by  the  act  of 
Union,  is  obliged  to  consent  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  faith, 
received  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  being  agreeable  to  Ood^s 
Word^  and  containing  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
reformed  churchesP  This,  at  the  time,  was  understood  to  be  an  in- 
timation, that  if  the  project  of  appointing  visitors  of  the  college  was 
persisted  in,  the  president  and  fellows  would  appeal  to  the  king. 
The  legislature  took  no  measures  on  the  memorial,  and  the  subjects 
of  it  have  never  since  been  publicly  agitated. 

President  Clap  resigned  in  September,  1766,  and  Rev.  James 
Lockwood,  of  Wethersfield,  was  elected  his  successor — and  on  his 
declining.  Rev.  Naphtali  Daggett,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  col- 
lege, was  appointed  President.  During  his  administration,  a  desire 
having  been  expressed  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  know 
something  of  the  college  laws,  and  copies  having  been  sent  in 
printed  in  the  Latin  language,  an  opinion  was  intimated  "  that  the 
laws  had  better  be  in  English,"  and  they  were  soon  after,  for  the 
first  time,  published  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  Whether  as  an  in- 
ducement or  reward  for  compliance,  does  not  appear,  but  in  the 
same  year  a  grant  of  about  £100  currency,  was  made  from  a  duty 
on  rum  toward  the  support  of  a  tutor  for  one  year. 

If  the  laws  for  the  government  of  the  college  in  general  were 
published  in  Latin,  the  "  Laws  for  the  government  of  the  Fresh- 
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men,"  in  particular,  were  printed  in  good  plain  Saxon  English,  as 
will  appear  in  the  following  extracts  from  a  code  of  college  customs 
printed  in  1764,  entitled,  <<  Freshman  Laws." 

It  bemg  the  dnty  of  the  Mniora  to  teaeh  FreAmen  the  laws,  nmages,  and  cos- 
toms  of  the  ooUege,  to  this  end  they  are  empowered  to  order  the  whote  Freshman 
olaai,  or  any  particular  member  of  it,  in  order  to  be  inatnioted  or  reproved,  at  snch 
time  and  plaoe  as  they  ahall  appoint;  when  and  where  erery  Freshman  shall  at- 
tend, answer  all  proper  questions,  and  behaye  decently.  The  seniors,  however,  are 
not  to  detain  a  IVeehman  more  than  five  minutes  aft^  study-beU,  without  special 
order  from  the  President,  Professor,  or  Tutor. 

The  Freshmen,  am  well  as  all  other  undergraduates,  are  to  be  uncovered,  and 
are  forbidden  to  wear  their  hats  (unless  in  stormy  weaker)  in  the  front  door-yard 
of  the  President's  or  Professor's  house,  or  within  ten  rods  of  the  person  of  the 
President,  eight  rods  of  the  Professor,  and  five  rods  of  a  Tutor. 

The  Freshmen  are  forbidden  to  wear  their  hats  in  college  yard  (except  in  stormy 
weather,  or  when  they  are  obliged  to  carry  something  in  their  hands)  until  May 
vacation ;  nor  shall  they  afterwards  wear  them  in  college  or  chapel. 

No  Freshman  shall  wear  a  gown,  or  walk  with  a  cane,  or  appear  out  of  his 
room,  without  being  completely  aressed,  and  with  his  hat ;  and  whenever  a  Fresh- 
man either  speaks  to  a  superior,  or  is  spoken  to  by  one,  he  shall  keep  his  hat  off, 
until  he  is  bidden  to  pat  it  on.  A  Freshman  shall  not  play  with  any  members  of 
an  upper  class,  without  beinff  asked ;  nor  is  he  permitted  to  use  any  acta  of  &mili- 
arity  with  them,  even  in  Btudy*time. 

La  case  of  penonal  insult,  a  Junior  may  call  up  a  Freshman  and  reprehend  him. 
A  Sophimore  in  like  cases  must  obtain  leave  ft^  a  Senior,  and  then  he  may  dis- 
cipline a  Freshman,  not  detaining  him  more  than  five  nunntes,  after  which  the 
Freshman  may  retire,  even  without  being  diamissed,  but  must  retire  in  a  respect- 
ful manner. 

Freshmen  are  obliged  to  perform  all  reaK>nabIe  errands  for  any  superior,  always 
returning  an  account  of  the  same  to  the  person  who  sent  them.  When  called, 
they  shau  attend  and  give  a  respectful  answer ;  and  when  attending  on  their  su- 
perior, they  are  not  to  depart  until  regularly  dismissed.  They  are  responsible  fbr 
all  damage  done  to  any  thing  put  into  their  hands,  by  way  of  errapd.  They  are 
not  obliged  to  go  fbr  the  undergraduates  in  study-time,  without  permission  obtained 
from  the  authority ;  nor  are  they  obliged  to  go  fbr  a  graduate  out  of  the  yard  in 
study-time.  A  Senior  may  take  a  Fr^hman  from  a  Sophimore,  a  Bachelor  from 
a  Junior,  and  a  Easter  from  a  Senior.  None  may  order  a  Freshman  in  one  play- 
time, to  do  an  errand  in  another. 

When  a  F^^shman  is  near  a  gate  or  door,  bekmging  to  college  or  ooUego  yard, 
he  shall  look  around,  and  observe  whether  any  of  his  superiors  are  coming  to  ihe 
same ;  and  if  any  are  coming  within  three  rods,  he  shall  not  enter  without  a  signal 
to  proceed.  In  passing  up  or  down  stairs,  or  through  an  entry  or  any  other  nar- 
row passage,  if  a  Freshman  meets  a  superior,  he  shall  stop  and  give  way,  leaving 
the  most  convenient  side — if  on  the  stairs  the  bannister  side.  Freshmen  shall  not 
run  in  college  yard,  or  up  or  down  stairs,  or  call  to  any  one  through  a  ot^lege 
window.  When  going  into  the  chamber  of  a  superior,  they  shall  knock  at  the 
door,  and  shall  leave  it  as  they  find  it,  whether  open  or  shut  Upon  entering  the 
chamber  of  a  superior,  ihey  shall  not  speak  until  spoken  to ;  they  shall  reply 
modestly  to  all  questions,  and  perform  their  messages  decently  and  respectfully. 
They  shall  not  tarry  in  a  superior's  room,  after  they  are  dismissed,  unless  asked  to 
sit  They  shall  always  rise,  whenever  a  superior  enters  or  leaves  the  room,  where 
th^  are,  and  not  sit  in  his  presence  until  permitted. 

These  rules  are  to  be  observed  not  only  about  college,  but  every  where  else 
whhm  the  Ihnits  of  the  city  of  New  Haven. 

Even  80  late  as  in  1800,  we  still  find  it  laid  down  as  the  senior's 

duty  to  inspect  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  lower  classes,  and 

especially  of  the  Freshmen ;  and  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  do  any 

proper  errand,  not  only  for  the  authorities  of  the  colle^,  hut  also 
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within  the  limits  of  one  mile,  for  resident  graduates  and  for  the  two 
upper  classes.  By  degrees  the  old  usage  sank  down  so  far,  that 
what  the  laws  permitted  was  fiequentlj  abused  for  the  purpose  of 
playing  tricks  upon  the  inexperienced  Freshmen;  and  then  all 
evidence  of  its  ever  having  been  current  disappeared  from  the  col- 
lege code.  The  Freshmen  were  formally  exempted  from  the  duty 
of  running  upon  errands  in  1804. 

Dr.  Daggett  resigned  his  office  as  president,  in  April,  1777,  but 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  professorship  of  divinity ; 
and  while  thus  engaged,  in  July  5,  1779,  when  a  British  expedi- 
tion landed  at  New  Haven,  he  shouldered  his  musket  and  went 
out  with  his  fellow  citizens  in  defense  of  the  town.  He  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  treated  with  severity.  That  his  instructions  and  ex- 
ample did  not  damper  ihe  fire  and  patriotism,  and  military  humor, 
IS  evident  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the  best  officers  among  the 
Connecticut  troops  passed  almost  immediately  from  the  college  to 
the  duties  of  the  camp ;  among  them  were  David  Humphreys, 
Nathan  Hall,  and  Ebenezer  Huntington. 

In  September,  1777,  the  corporation  elected  the  Rev.  Ezra  Stiles, 
D.  D.,  of  Newport,  R.  L,  to  the  presidency.  Dr.  Stiles  graduated 
at  the  college  in  1746 ;  had  filled  the  office  of  tutor  for  six  years, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  the 
institution. 

In  1784,  a  pamphlet  was  published  in  New  Haven,  entitled, 
"  Yale  College  subject  to  the  General  Assembly"  in  which  there  was 
a  feeble  attempt  to  answer  the  argument  of  President  Clap,  in  the 
case  of  the  memorial  of  1763.  At  the  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, in  May  of  the  same  year,  1784,  four  different  petitions  were 
presented  to  that  body ;  the  general  object  of  which  was,  to  pro- 
cure some  legislative  interference,  to  alter  the  college  charter,  or  to 
establish  a  new  college  under  State  patronage.  But  the  great  ob- 
stacle to  this  latter  project,  was,  that  the  old  objection,  of  its  being 
unjust  to  tax  the  poor  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich,  applied  just  as  well 
to  a  new  institution  as  to  the  old ;  and  to  urge  this  objection,  accord- 
ing to  usage,  as  decisive  against  any  appropriation  to  Yale 
College,  and,  in  the  next  breath,  in  favor  of  a  new  college, — to 
state  the  matter  of  fact,  that  the  competent  endowment  of  public 
establishments  for  education,  is  to  tax  the  rich  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor, — required  a  degree  of  versatility,  to  which  the  politi- 
cians of  that  day  had  not  attained.  Accordingly,  nothing  was 
done. 

The  corporation  continued  to  petition,  occasionally,  for  aid,  but 
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were  regularly  refused  The  college  was  represented  by  numbers, 
both  within  the  legislature  and  without,  as  controlled  by  bigotry, 
as  opposed  to  all  improvements  in  education,  ajid  qa  undeserving 
of  public  support.  At  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly-  in  Oc- 
tober, 1791,  a  very  able  committee  was  appointed  by  both  houses, 
to  confer  with  the  corporation  on  the  state  of  the  institution,  and 
to  report  to  the  legislature  at  their  session  in  the  following  May. 
This  committee  was  composed  of  His  Honor  Lieut.  Gov.  Wolcott, 
the  Hon.  Stephen  Mix  Mitchell,  of  the  council,  and  Jonathan  In- 
gersoU,  Uriah  Tracy,  and  Asher  Miller,  Esqrs.,  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives. All  these  gentlemen  had  been  educated  at  the  col- 
lege— were  supposed,  and  justly,  to  be  very  friendly  to  its  interests  ; 
but  to  be  at  the  same  time,  in  favor  of  some  change  in  its  constitu- 
tion, and  disposed  to  make  their  inquiries  something  more  than  a 
matter  of  mere  form.  The  conference  was  held  at  the  college,  in 
January,  1792,  and  a  majority  of  the  committee  was  present.  The 
corporation  communicated  to  them  without  reserve,  the  state  of  their 
funds;  their  mode  of  managing  the  college  property,  as  far 
back  as  the  committee  were  disposed  to  investigate;  exhib- 
ited the  condition  of  the  buildings  and  the  plan  of  instruction. 
Several  days  were  spent  in  this  inquiry ;  and  if  a  committee  of  vis- 
itation had  been  issued  by  the  legislature,  the  investigation  would 
not  have  been  more  thorough.  In  May,  1792,  the  committee  made 
their  report  to  the  General  Assembly.  In  this  they  say,  that  ^  dur- 
ing the  whole  progress  of  the  inquiry,  we  found  the  corporation 
disposed  to  communicate,  without  reserve,  evety  circumstance  re- 
specting the  care  and  management  of  the  institution  under  their 
government."  They  say,  "  that  the  literary  exercises  of  the  re- 
spective classes,  have,  of  late  years,  undergone  considerable  altera- 
tions, so  as  the  better  to  accommodate  the  education  of  the  under- 
graduates to  the  present  state  of  literature.'*  "  We  further  find," 
they  add,  ^  that  the  treasury  is  in  a  much  better  condition  than  we 
apprehended.  In  justice  to  the  corporation,  we  are  bound  to  ob- 
serve, that  their  finances  have  been  managed  with  great  dexterity, 
prudence,  and  economy." 

This  report  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  various  incorrect  state- 
ments respecting  the  college,  which  had  been  industriously  circu- 
lated, and  which  had  gained  some  credit  with  the  public.  It  was 
received  with  general  satisfaction  in  both  houses  of  the  legislature ; 
and  that  body  was  prepared  to  consider  favorably  any  well  digested 
plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  college,  which  should  be  laid  before  them. 
Such  a  plan  was  prepared  by  the  treasurer  of  the  college,  the  Hon. 
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James  Hillhouse ;  and,  at  his  suggestion,  it  was  introduced  into  the 
Assembly.  The  outlines  of  the  project  were  these : — A  considers 
ble  amount  of  taxes,  not  collected,  which  had  been  imposed  to  pay 
the  State  creditors,  would  probably  not  be  needed  for  their  original 
object ;  as  the  United  States  were  about  assuming  the  State  debts. 
The  proposition  was,  that  the  balances  of  these  taxes  should  be 
paid  into  the  hands  of  commissioners,  to  be  applied,  on  certain  con- 
ditions, to  the  improvement  of  the  college.  One  important  recom- 
mendation of  this  scheme  was,  that  it  required  no  new  tax.  It  was, 
moreover,  urged,  that  this  money  might  be  with  propriety  retained 
by  the  legislature,  for  some  public  object ;  and  that  no  object  of 
general  interest  in  Connecticut,  more  needed  legislative  patronage 
or  more  deserved  it,  than  the  college.  The  principal  condition  upon 
which  this  grant  was  to  be  made  was,  that  '^  the  governor,  lieu* 
tenant  governor,  and  six  senior  assistants  in  the  council  of  this  State, 
for  the  time  being,  shall  ever  hereafter,  by  virtue  of  their  said  offices, 
be  trustees  or  fellows  of  said  college  ;  and  shall,  together  with  the 
present  president  and  fellows  of  said  college,  and  their  successors, 
constitute  one  corporation,  by  the  name  apd  style  mentioned  in  the 
charter  of  said  college  ;  and  shall  have  and  enjoy  the  same  powers, 
privileges,  and  authority,  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner,  as  though 
they  had  been  expressly  named  and  included  in  said  charter :  and 
that  in  case  of  vacancy,  by  death  or  resignation,  or  in  any  other 
way,  of  any  of  the  present  fellows  of  said  college,  and  their  succes- 
sors, every  such  vacancy  shall  forever  hereafter  be  supplied  by  them, 
and  their  successors,  by  election,  in  the  same  manner  as  though 
this  act  had  never  passed:  and  that  the  said  govenior,  lieutenant 
governor,  and  senior  assistants,  or  any  four  of  them,  together  with 
the  present  fellows  of  said  college,  and  their  successors,  or  any  six 
of  them,  shall,  at  all  future  meetings  of  said  corporation,  be  a  quo- 
rum for  the  transaction  of  business." 

This  proposition  was  favorably  received  by  the  Assembly ;  the 
act  grounded  upon  it,  passed  unanimously  in  the  Council,  and  with 
little  or  no  opposition  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was  nol 
to  take  effect  unless,  "  accepted  and  approved"  by  the  old  board, 
within  a  year.  In  June  of  the  same  year,  the  corporation  voted 
the  acceptance  of  the  act  unanimously.  No  definite  proposi- 
tion had  ever  before  been  presented  to  the  president  and  fellows,  for 
the  enlargement  of  their  number,  by  the  introduction  of  civilians, 
accompanied  by  any  thing  beyond  a  general  assurance  of  patronage. 
The  case  was  now  different ;  and  there  was  little  hesitation  in  ac- 
ceding to  the  proposal.     The  object  of  the  memorialists,  in  1763, 
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was  to  place  the  college  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  legislature,  to 
be  shaped  and  molded  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  will  of 
that  body.  The  opposition  of  President  Clap  to  a  commission  of 
visitation,  was  not  from  any  unwillingness  to  have  the  state  and 
circumstances  of  the  college  made  public ;  but  ftom  a  conviction, 
that  the  subjection  of  the  institution  to  the  varying  will  of  a  popu- 
lar body,  would  be  fatal  to  its  best  interests.  The  fimmess  and 
wisdom  with  which  that  measure  was  resisted,  and  with  which 
other  measures  were  met  at  subsequent  times,  which  had  the  same 
general  object  in  view,  confer  on  the  president  and  fellows  the 
highest  honor.  The  constitution  of  the  college,  by  this  final  ar- 
rangement, seems  as  little  liable  to  objection  as  any  which  could 
be  devised.  It  secures,  perhaps,  as  much  stabihty  to  the  institution 
as  is  attainable ;  while  the  constant  presence  and  co-operation  in 
the  board  of  members  belonging  to  the  government,  secures  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  opinions  and  counsel  of  men,  in  various  stations  of 
life,  and  gives  a  sufficient  publicity  to  all  proceedings.  The  honor 
of  originating  this  measure,  and  of  securing  its  passage  through  the 
legislature,  belongs  to  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Hillhouse.  No  one  has 
pretended,  that  without  iiim,  any  thing  would  have  been,  or  could 
have  been,  done  on  this  subject. 

The  gmnt  which  was  made  to  the  college  in  1792,  of  the  residue 
of  certain  taxes,  was  encumbered  with  the  condition,  that  fifty  per 
cent,  of  what  should  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  for  this  purpose,  should  be  subject  to  the  future  disposal 
of  the  legislature.  The  final  adjustment  of  this  matter  had  not 
taken  place,  when  Dr.  Dwight  came  into  the  presidency,  in  1795. 
It  had  been  found,  that  to  place  the  college  on  such  a  foundation 
as  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  education,  and  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  public  ;  more  money  was  necessary,  than  the  original 
grant  contemplated.  Accordingly,  at  the  session  of  the  legislature 
in  May,  1796,  the  corporation  petitioned  for  the  relinquishment  of 
the  afiy  per  cent.  The  petition  was  powerfully  supported  in  ai 
address  by  the  president,  to  both  houses  of  the  General  Assembly. 
An  act  was  finally  passed,  by  which  the  fifty  per  cent,  was  relin- 
quished by  the  legislature,  provided  the  college  would  pay  into  the 
State  treasury  a  certain  sum,  amounting  to  somewhat  more  than 
thirteen  thousand  dollars.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  here,  that 
this  act  of  the  legislature  was  very  extensively  unpopular,  and 
many  individuals  who  were  active  in  procuring  its  passage,  suffered 
in  their  political  standing ;  whether  to  the  honor  or  disgrace  of 
Connecticut,  posterity  will  judge.  Dr.  Dwight,  on  several  other 
occasions,  when  the  college  asked  for  aid,  addressed  the  legislature 
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with  great  ability,  but  without  success.  A  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers would  admit,  that  a  strong  case  had  been  made  out ;  but  the 
act  of'  relinquishment  in  1796  was  remembered,  and  ^  the  time  for 
acting  had  not  yet  arrived." 

At  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  1822,  a  committee  of  that 
body  was  instructed  to  inquire  what  amount  of  funds  had  been 
granted  to  Yale  Ck)llege  by  the  State,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
institution  to  that  time.     From  the  report  of  this  committee,  it  ap- 
pears, that  from  the  establishment  of  the  college  in  1700  to  the 
year  1792,  the  whole  amount  which  the  college  had  received  in  any 
manner  from  the  legislature,  was  $24,399  10.     But  of  this  sum, 
$2,220  was  raised  by  a  lottery  granted  for  the  benefit  of  the  college 
in  1747.     From  five  to  six  thousand  dollars  were  granted  out  of 
the  avails  of  a  French  prize,  brought  into  New  London  by  an 
armed  vessel  belonging  to  the  State,  and  from  other  sources  uncon- 
nected with  the  ordinary  supplies  of  the  State  treasury.     Most  of 
the  remainder  was  derived  from  the  annuity,  granted  in  1701,  in 
the  first  college  charter.     To  the  year  1792,  therefore,  the  Con- 
necticut treasury  had  not  been  greatly  burdened  by  the  support  of 
Yale  College.     All  the  grants,  in  whatever  manner  made,  amount 
to  but  little  more  than  two  hundred  itnd  fifty  dollars  a  year.     The 
grant  made  in  1792,  when  the  number  of  the  corporation  was  en- 
larged by  the  admission  of  civilians  into  that  body,  was  estimated 
at  $40,629  80,  including  however  the  additional  sum  received  in 
1796.     In  1816,  a  sum  of  money,  received  from  congress  to  reim- 
burse certain  expenses  which  the  State  had  incurred  in  the  last 
war  with  Qreat  Britain,  was  appropriated  by  the  legislature  to 
various  objects  of  public  utility ;  and  of  this  sum  the  college  re- 
ceived $8,785  70.     In  1831,  firom  a  bontts  paid  into  the  State  trea- 
sury for  the  charter  of  a  bank,  the  college  received  $7,000.     The 
grant  made  to  the  medical  institution  in  1814,  was  not  for  the  aid 
of  the  college.     It  was,  besides,  not  made  directly  to  the  corpora- 
tion, but  to  commissioners,  who  superintended  the  expenditure  of 
this  money.     These  are  all  the  sums  which  the  college  has  re- 
ceived from  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  years  since  it  was  founded. 

Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  president  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Stiles,  in  June,  1795.  He  was  born  in  Northampton,  Mass., 
in  May,  1752;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1769;  was  elected 
tutor  in  1769,  and  served  as  chaplain  in  the  army  from  1777  to  1782. 
His  administration  and  instruction  commence  a  new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  Yale  College. 
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BT    DSNXBON    OUnTKD,  LL.   D. 
ProfttHor  of  Natural  Philoaophy  and  Aatronomj  In  Tale  College. 


More  than  forty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Dwight,  D.  D.,  President  of  Tale  College,  closed  his  earthly  labors ; 
but  there  still  survive  numbers  of  his  former  pupils,  who  are  never 
weary  of  quoting  his  authority  to  the  youth  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, or  of  expressing  their  uubounded  admiration  of  his  character  as 
a  Teacher.  Numerous  memoirs  of  President  Dwight  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  high  encomiums  have  been  passed  upon  him  as  an  in- 
structor and  governor  of  youth.  In  the  present  article,  my  views  are 
more  limited.  I  do  not  propose  to  write  his  biography,  but  to  analyze, 
more  fully  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  his  character  as  a  teacher  ; 
to  inquire  what  were  the  elements  that  were  combined  in  him  to  form 
so  exalted  a  model ;  and  to  explain  his  method  of  teaching,  or  mode 
of  conducting,  practically,  the  education  of  youth. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  come  under  the  instruction  of  President 
Dwight  when  he  was  at  his  culminating  point.  The  class  of  1813, 
to  which  I  belonged,  was  the  last,  or  last  but  one,  which  he  taught 
before  his  health  began  to  decline ;  and  he  died  in  January,  1817,  after 
great  sufferings,  protracted  through  the  two  preceding  years.  But 
during  the  senior  year  of  the  class  of  1813,  nothing  could  exceed  the 
vigor  of  mind  and  body  which  he  exhibited,  and  his  energies  were 
put  forth  with  unequalled  power  and  zeal  in  our  instruction.  He  was 
then  a  little  turned  of  sixty,  but  entered  into  every  duty  with  untiring 
industry,  and  unabated  vigor.  It  was  a  mystery  to  us  how  he  could 
feel  so  deep  an  interest  in  going  over  ground,  from  day  to  day,  which 
we  well  knew  must  have  been  reiterated  successively  for  many  pre- 
vious years.  I  think,  however,  we  shall  be  able  to  clear  up  this  mys- 
tery, as  we  analyze  more  fully  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his 
mind  and  heart  In  the  autumn  of  1815, 1  entered  upon  the  office 
of  Tutor,  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  observed  him  in  the  government, 
as  I  had  before  known  him  chiefly  in  the  instruction,  of  the  college. 
From  these  favored  opportunities  of  being  personally  acquainted  with 
the  President,  and  firom  having  been  near  him  during  his  last  sickness, 
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and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  I  hope  I  may,  without  unpropriety, 
speak  often  from  my  own  recollections.  This,  I  suppose,  will  be 
thought  more  allowable,  since  the  number  of  his  pupils  who  still  sur- 
vive are  dwindled  to  a  small  remnant,  and  will  soon  have  passed 
away. 

It  is,  we  have  said,  the  main  object  of  this  article  to  portray  the 
character  of  President  Dwight  as  a  teachtr;  but  since  every  quality 
of  his  mind  and  heart  helped  to  form  that  character,  it  is  essential  to 
the  full  development  of  our  subject,  to  review,  briefly,  his  peculiar  in- 
tellectual and  moral  constitution,  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  to 
have  been  singularly  adapted  to  form  the  great  teacher.  We  shall 
also  pass  in  review  his  course  of  life,  previous  to  his  entering  on  the 
presidency  of  Yale  College,  and  show  how  every  thing  contributed  to 
qualify  him  for  that  exalted  station. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  Dr.  Dwight  possessed  by  nature  one  of 
the  highest  order  of  minds ;  a  mind  in  which  the  faculties  were  all 
great,  and  all  in  harmonious  proportion.  It  afforded  one  of  the 
finest  examples  I  have  known  of  the  **  well-balanced  mind."  Genius 
is  often  characterized  by  the  great  predominance  of  some  individual 
&cu1ty,  as  an  extraordinary  memory,  or  a  remarkable  mechanical 
talent,  while  the  other  mental  powers  are  quite  ordinary,  and  even 
sometimes  deficient.  One  has  a  vivid  imagination,  but  has  little 
taste  or  talent  for  scientific  truth.  He  may  be  a  poet,  but  can  hardly 
be  a  philosopher.  Another  has  a  mighty  intellect,  but  is  destitute  of 
a  sense  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  in  nature  and  art  He  may  be 
a  mathematician,  but  can  hai'dly  be  a  poet  or  an  artist  It  ]&  the 
union  of  intellect  and  imagination,  both  strong  and  in  due  proportion, 
that  constitutes  the  well-balanced  mind.  In  an  instructor  of  youth, 
no  quality  is  more  valuable  than  this ;  and  if  we  analyze  carefully  the 
mental  and  moral  constitution  of  President  Dwight,  we  shall  find 
unequivocal  marks  of  the  happiest  union  of  all  these  noble  elements. 

First,  let  us  view  him  as  a  man  of  intellect.  From  in&ncy  he 
evinced  great  aptness  to  learn.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  mother  who 
was  among  the  most  distinguished  of  her  sex  for  strength  and  culti- 
vation, (daughter  of  the  great  President  Edwards,)  the  nursery  itself 
was  his  earliest  school-room.  She  began  to  instruct  him  almost  as 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  speak ;  and  such  was  his  eagerness,  as  well  as 
his  capacity  for  improvement,  that  he  learned  the  alphabet  at  a  single 
lesson,  and  before  he  was  four  years  old  was  able  to  read  the  Bible 
with  ease  and  correctness.  A  great  proportion  of  the  instruction 
which  he  received  before  he  was  six  years  old,  was  at  home  with  his 
mother.     Twice  every  day  she  heard  him  repeat  his  lesson.     When 
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this  was  redted,  he  was  permitted  to  read  such  books  as  he  chose,  un- 
til the  limited  period  was  expired.  During  these  intervals  he  often 
read  over  the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  gave  an  account  of 
them  to  his  mother.  So  deep  and  distinct  were  the  impressions  which 
these  narrations  then  made  upon  his  mind,  that  their  minutest  incidents 
were  indelibly  fixed  upon  his  memory.*  At  the  age  of  six,  he  was 
sent  to  the  grammar  school,  where  Ibe  early  began  to  importune  his 
&ther  to  permit  him  to  study  Latin.  This  was  denied,  from  an  im- 
pression that  he  was  too  young  to  profit  by  studies  of  that  descrip- 
tion ;  and  the  master  was  charged  not  to  suffer  him  to  engage  in 
them.  It  was  soon  found  to  be  in  vain  to  prohibit  him ;  his  zeal 
was  too  great  to  be  controlled.  Not  owning  the  necessary  books,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  when  the  elder  boys  were  at  play, 
to  borrow  theirs ;  and,  in  this  way,  without  the  father^s  knowledge  or 
the  master's  consent,  he  studied  through  the  Latin  grammar  twice. 
When  the  master  discovered  the  progress  he  had  made,  he  applied 
earnestly  to  his  father,  and  finally  obtained  a  reluctant  consent  that  he 
might  proceed,  though  every  effort  short  of  compulsion  was  used  to 
discourage  him.  He  pursued  the  study  of  the  languages  with  great 
alacrity,  and  would  have  been  prepared  for  admission  into  college  at 
eight  years -of  age,  had  not  a  discontinuance  of  the  school  interrupted 
his  progress,  aud  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  taken  home,  and 
placed  again  under  the  instruction  of  his  mother.f  Throughout  the 
subsequent  course  of  his  academic  education,  and  in  aU  his  future 
life,  he  evinced  the  same  extraordinary  aptness  to  learn. 

Power  of  application  was  aiK>ther  trait  which  indicated  that  his 
was  one  of  the  higher  order  of  minds.  The  President  himself  thought 
so  highly  of  this  feature  as  characteristic  of  a  superior  mind,  that  it 
was  a  favorite  saying  of  his  that  ^  genius  is  nothing  but  the  power 
of  application."  In  his  own  case,  this  power  was  exhibited  in  its 
highest  intensity,  first  in  the  school  boy,  then  in  the  college  student, 
and  afterward  in  the  professional  man.  When  engaged  in  the  com- 
position of  sermons,  or  any  other  literary  performance,  not  only  did 
the  conversation  of  those  around  him  not  interrupt  his  course  of  think- 
ing, but,  while  waiting  for  his  amanuensis  to  finish  the  sentence  which 
he  had  last  dictated,  he  would  spend  the  interval  in  conversing  with 
his  family  or  his  friends,  without  the  least  embarrassment,  delay,  or 
confusion  of  thought.  His  mind  took  such  firm  hold  of  the  subject 
which  principally  occupied  it,  that  no  ordinary  force  could  separate  it 
from  its  grasp.  He  was  always  conscious  of  the  exact  progress  he 
had  made  in  every  subject.    When  company  or  any  other  occurrence 

•  Memoir  prefixed  to  Dwight's  "rAeokyy."       1  Memoir. 
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compelled  him  to  break  off  suddenly,  it  would  sometimeB  happen 
that  he  did  not  return  to  his  employment  until  after  the  expiration  of 
several  days.  On  resuming  his  labors,  all  he  required  of  his  amanu- 
ensis was  to  read  the  last  word  or  clause  that  had  been  written,  and 
he  instantly  would  proceed  to  dictate,  as  if  no  interruption  had  oc- 
curred. In  several  instances  he  was  compelled  to  dictate  a  letter  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  dictating  a  sermon.  In  one  instance,  a 
pressing  necessity  obliged  him  to  dictate  three  letters  at  the  same 
time.  Each  of  the  amanuenses  was  fully  occupied,  and  the  letten 
required  no  correction.* 

The  power  of  retaining  what  he  had  once  learned,  President  Dwight 
possessed  in  an  equally  remarkable  degree.  The  art  of  methodizing, 
as  he  asserted,  lay  at  the  foundation  of  this  power ;  and  no  man,  it  is 
believed,  ever  availed  himself  more  fully  of  the  advantages  of  this  art 
His  own  acquisitions  were  laid  up  in  separate  compartments  of  the 
mind,  like  the  wares  of  a  merchant  on  his  shelves,  and  he  could,  with 
equal  readiness,  lay  his  hand  on  his  mental  stores,  and  bring  them 
out  at  a  moment's  warning.  It  was  his  practice,  after  short  intervals, 
perhaps  every  evening,  to  distribute  his  new  acquisitions  in  a  manner 
Hke  that  of  a  compositor  in  restoring  his  types  to  their  appropriate 
cells.  It  was  an  evidence  of  the  vigor  with  which  his  own  thoughts 
were  conceived  that,  when  once  digested  into  the  form  of  a  discourse 
or  an  essay,  and  methodically  arranged,  he  never  forgot  them.  A 
sermon  composed,  but  not  written,  and  laid  up  in  his  mind,  was  ready 
to  be  summoned  into  use  at  any  future  time,  and  could  be  recalled, 
after  a  long  interval,  with  hardly  the  loss  of  an  idea  that  entered  into 
its  original  structure.  For  a  great  portion  of  his  life,  from  his  youth 
upward,  he  was  unable  to  use  his  eyes  for  reading  or  writing.  To  a 
mind  leas  given  to  meditation,  or  less  eager  for  knowledge,  this  loss 
might  have  been  fatal  to  aspirations  after  high  intellectual  attain- 
ments ;  but  to  him,  perhaps,  it  was  hardly  a  misfortune,  urging  him,  as 
it  did,  to  cultivate  to  their  highest  degrees  of  perfection  the  powers  of 
reflection  and  the  art  of  methodizing.  But  while  we  may  justly  as- 
cribe to  these  aids  much  influence,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
he  possessed  by  nature  unusual  strength  and  tenacity  of  memory,  as 
was  eirinoed  in  childhood  by  his  learning  the  alphabet  at  a  single 
lesson,  and  in  youth  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he  acquired  knowl- 
edge, and  throughout  his  life  by  the  unfailing  certainty  with  which 
he  retained  what  he  had  once  learned. 

Intense  love  of  knowledge^  another  characteristic  of  great  minds, 
was  also  exhibited  by  President  Dwight  in  its  highest  degree.    The 

*  Memoir. 
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ardor  wltli  wbich  he  Bought  for  it,  in  every  usefiil  form,  might  he 
compared  to  that  of  the  miser  for  gold,  so  &r  as  it  was  the  original 
bent  of  his  mind;  bat  in  regard  to  the, high  uses  he  always  had  in 
view,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  as  a  teacher,  it  more  resembled 
th.e  effort  of  the  philanthropist  to  acquire  wealth,  in  order  that  he 
may  relieve  want,  and  save  the  souls  of  men.  This  universal  thirst 
for  knowledge  led  him  to  imbibe  it  from  every  source.  Hence  the 
variety  and  extent  of  his  knowledge  on  every  point  that  became  the 
subject  of  discussion,  or  the  topic  of  conversation,  amazed  every  body. 
One  who  had  attended  on  his  instructions  during  the  senior  year,  and 
had  often  admired  his  inexhaustible  stores  of  information  on  the 
highest  subjects  of  education,  finding  him  equally  at  home  in  theology 
and  ethics,  in  natural  philosophy  and  geography,  in  history  and  sta- 
tistics, in  poetry  and  philology,  would  have  his  admiration  heightened, 
if  he  chanced  to  visit  him,  as  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  do,  in  his 
garden,  and  heard  him  discourse  on  gardening  and  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  trees.  This  unbounded  love  of  knowledge,  in  every  form,  at- 
tended as  it  was  by  a  due  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  each  kind, 
fulfilled  one  of  the  highest  requisites  for  the  President  of  a  college, 
both  as  it  fitted  him  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  all  the  separate 
departments  of  instruction,  respectively,  and  as  it  prepared  him  to 
impart  to  those  under  his  immediate  instruction  a  boundless  variety 
of  useful  information. 

The  reasoning  powers  of  President  Dwight  were  such  as  became  a 
mind  of  the  highest  order.  His  sermons  and  other  published  works 
afford  evidence  of  this ;  but  his  pupils  received  a  still  stronger  im- 
pression of  his  powers  of  argument  in  the  recitation  room,  particu- 
larly in  his  decisions  of  questions  debated  before  him,  where  a  course 
of  reasoning  was  conducted  with  every  advantage  which  could  be  de- 
rived from  ^n  array  of  all  the  most  important  facts  that  bore  upon  the 
case,  from  great  felicity  of  illustration,  from  the  most  lucid  arrange- 
ment, and  from  the  severest  logic. 

Such  were  the  leading  characteristics  of  President  Dwight  as  a  man 
of  intellect^  each  of  which,  it  will  readily  be  perceived,  had  a  most  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  character  which  it  is  our  main  purpose  to  de- 
lineate, namely,  that  of  the  great  teacher.  Next,  let  us  view  him  as 
a  man  of  imagination.  It  is  well  known  that  in  early  life  Dr.  Dwight 
figured  as  a  poet  Indeed,  his  "'Conquest  of  Canaan^'*  a  sacred  epic 
poem,  in  eleven  books,  written  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age, 
evinced  a  strong  native  bent  for  works  of  imagination.  A  disserta- 
tion, delivered  at  the  public  commencement  of  Yale  College,  on  taking 
his  master*s  degree,  on  the  ^^History^  Eloquence^  and  Poetry  of  the 
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BibU^^  was  received  with  extraordinarj  &yor.  A  copy  was  immedi- 
ately requested  for  the  press,  and  it  was  afterward  republished,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  His  patriotic  songs,  composed  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  some  of  which  were  great  favorites  with  the 
army ;  his  ^Ghreenfield  Hill^^  published  during  his  residence  at  that 
place;  and  his  hymns,  which  are  still  sung  with  delight  in  our  sacred 
choirs,  afford  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  was  a  man  of 
lofty  imagination  as  well  as  of  profound  intellect 

About  the  year  1770,  commenced  a  great  era  in  the  history  of  the 
study  of  poUte  literature  in  Yale  College, — ^an  era  initiated  by  four 
remarkable  geniuses,  Trumbull,  Dwight,  Humphreys,  and  Barlow. 
Trumbull  was  of  the  class  of  1767,  Dwight  of  the  class  of  '69,  Hum- 
phreys of  the  class  of  '71,  and  Barlow  of  the  dass  of  '78.  Trum- 
bull and  Dwight  were  colleague  tutors,  and  a  congeniality  of  taste 
for  classical  studies  and  the  muses  produced  a  strong  intimacy  be- 
tween them.  Humphreys  and  Barlow,  though  a  little  later,  fell  into 
the  same  circle,  and  cultivated  with  the  others  the  belles  lettres  studies. 
Trumbull's  ^M'Fingal'*^  justly  acquired  for  him  a  celebrity  above  that 
of  the  others ;  but  they  each  and  all  contributed  to  create  and  diffuse 
a  taste  for  elegant  literature  among  their  countrymen,  and  especially 
in  Yale  College.  Previous  to  that  period,  after  the  college  had  been 
in  operation  full  seventy  years,  no  attention  was  paid  to  English  litera- 
ture. The  course  of  studies  consisted  of  the  dead  languages,  mathe- 
matics, 8yll(^8tic  logic,  and  scholastic  theology.  The  style  of  com- 
position, even  of  the  officers  of  the  college,  was  stiff  and  pedantic, 
and  savored  of  the  quaintness  of  the  old  theologians.  The  college 
had  never  produced  a  single  poet,  or  an  elegant  writer.*  The  study 
of  rhetoric  had  till  then  been  almost  entirely  neglected.  Through 
the  influence  of  three  contemporary  tutors,  Howe,  Trumbull,  and 
Dwight,  a  taste  for  those  pursuits  was  excited,  and  the  art  of  speak- 
ing began,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  college,  to  be  culti- 
vated. Dwight,  especially,  both  by  his  example  and  his  instructions, 
produced  a  great  reform  in  the  style  of  writing  and  speaking.  \  He 
delivered  to  the  students  a  series  of  lectures  on  style  and  composiuon, 
on  a  plan  very  similar  to  that  contained  in  Blair's  lectures,  which 
were  not  published  until  a  considerable  time  afterward. 

Of  the  constellation  of  poets  which  arose  simultaneously  at  this 
period,  Trumbull,  no  doubt,  was  the  principal  star.  But  several  dr- 
cumstances  contributed,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Dwight's 
^Conquest  of  Canaan^^  to  render  it  less  popular  than  it  deserved  to 
be.    The  country  contained  but  few  persons  of  cultivated  imagina- 
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tioD,  and  few  loveiB  of  sacred  poetry  especially.  There  was,  in  fact, 
among  our  leading  men,  in  civil  life  particularly,  a  strong  bias  toward 
infidelity.  Moreover,  on  literary  as  on  other  subjects,  the  United 
States  had  not,  until  a  much  later  period,  begun  to  exercise  for  her- 
self an  independent  judgment,  but  took  her  lead  from  the  decisions 
of  the  British  press ;  and  it  was  long  the  practice  of  British  critics  to 
treat  every  literary  effort  of  Americans  with  contempt.  Hence  a 
strong  prejudice  was  imbibed  against  the  poetical  merit  of  the  ^Ccn" 
quest  of  Canaan^  on  its  first  publiciEition ;  and  this  sentiment  became 
hereditary,  and  has  descended  to  the  present  day.  Even  now  every 
body  condemns,  while  nobody  reads,  the  ^Conquest  of  Canaan?^ 
Having  myself  attentively  read  it  more  than  once^  I  feel  authorized  to 
claim  that,  whatever  blemishes  it  may  have  in  some  nice  points  of 
taste,  it  affords  abundant  evidence  of  a  vivid  imagination,  great  facility 
in  versifying,  and  a  high  power  of  appreciating  the  sublime  in  senti-^ 
ment,  and  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art  Were  it  my  purpose  to 
criticise  this  neglected  poem,  I  should  insist  upon  the  poetical  merit 
of  many  individual  passages;  but  all  I  propose  at  present,  is  to  view 
President  Dwight  as  a  man  of  imagination,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
man  of  mere  intellect  Of  this  element  in  his  character,  as  forming 
a  part  of  a  well-balanced  mind,  and  one  of  the  highest  order  of  minds, 
I  feel  safe  in  claiming  his  poetry  as  affording  abundant  evidence. 
Were  further  proof  necessary,  I  might  adduce  his  fondness  for  natural 
scenery,  and  his  delight  in  ornamental  gardening.  A  warm  imagina- 
tion is  obvious  enough  in  his  prose  writings,  and  is  even  recognized 
in  his  sermons,  especially  where  the  subject  admits  of  figurative  lan- 
guage and  flights  of  fancy.  It  is  not,  however,  inconsistent  with  our 
views  of  what  constitutes  the  well-balanced  mind,  to  admit  that,  in 
the  mental  constitution  of  President  Dwight,  the  intellect  greatiy  pre- 
ponderated over  the  imagination. 

But  it  will  be  proper,  secondly,  to  estimate  Uie  moral  no  less  than  the 
mental  constitution  of  President  Dwight,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  great  teacher.  It  was  not  until  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-two  years,  while  he  was  Tutor  in  college,  that  he  made  a  public 
profession  of  religion ;  but  the  basis  of  his  moral  character  was  laid 
in  early  childhood,  by  the  influence  and  counsels  of  his  gifted  mother. 
^  She  taught  him,^'  says  his  biographer,  "  from  the  very  dawn  of  his 
reason,  to  fear  Qod,  and  keep  his  commandments ;  to  be  conscien- 
tiously just,  kind,  affectionate,  charitable,  and  forgiving ;  to  preserve, 
on  all  occasions,  the  most  sacred  regard  to  truth ;  and  to  relieve  the 
distresses  and  supply  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  She 
aimed,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  enlighten  his  conscience,  to  make 
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him  afraid  to  sin,  and  to  teach  him  to  hope  for  pardon  only  through 
the  righteonsnesB  of  Christ  The  impressions  thus  made  upon  his 
mind  in  in&ncj  were  never  effaced."  He  seemed  to  possess  an  innate 
love  of  truth,  which  exhibited  itself  to  his  pupils  in  what  someUmei 
appeared  to  them  an  almost  over  nicety  in  regard  to  all  the  minute 
and  exact  circumstances  attending  the  facts  on  which  his  statements 
were  made,  and  in  his  particularity  in  mentioning  his  authorities  when 
the  facts  were  derived  from  the  statements  of  others.  ''Tell  truth  to 
a  hair's  breadth,"  was  a  precept  Which  he  ever  enjoined  on  his  pupils. 

President  Dwight  was  also  a  man  of  warm  attachments  and  most 
tender  sympathies.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  strength  of  his  do- 
mestic affections.  But  his  heart  was  too  large  to  confine  its  exercises 
to  the  family  circle.  The  same  kind  affection  glowed,  in  proportion- 
ate measure,  toward  his  pupils,  and  toward  numerous  private  friends 
whom  he  had  bound  to  himself  in  every  stage  of  life.  When  they 
were  afflicted,  he  was  moved  to  tears;  when  they  were  prosperous,  ho 
shared  in  their  joy.  I  remember  an  instance  of  his  tenderness  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  Tutors,  Mr.  Mills  Day.  The  Presi- 
dent was  absent  at  an  ecclesiastical  meeting,  returning  a  few  hours 
after  his  death.  As  he  came  into  the  chapel  to  attend  evening  prayers, 
and  passed  by  the  seat  where  Mr.  Day  usually  sat,  his  countenance 
changed,  and  his  tears  began  to  flow.  In  reading  the  Bible  before 
prayers,  his  voice  was  tremulous ;  and  when  he  came,  in  the  course  of 
his  prayer,  to  allude  to  the  mournful  event,  he  was  so  overcome  that 
his  voice  nearly  failed  him,  and  his  cheeks  were  wet  with  tears.  In 
a  funeral  prayer  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  who  had  lost  a  son  of  much 
promise,  he  was  equally  overcome.  Indeed,  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  him  to  betray  deep  emotion  in  the  recitation  room,  when  relating 
an  instance  of  suffering  or  sorrow.  Above  all  this  native  tenderness, 
ruled  the  most  expansive  benevolence, — the  benevolence  of  the  gos- 
pel,— embracing  within  its  boundless  sphere  every  thing  susceptible 
of  happiness  or  misery,  and  ever  yearning  for  the  promotion  among 
men  of  freedom,  knowledge,  happiness,  and  pure  religion. 

Such  was  the  intellectual,  and  such  the  moral  constitution  which 
lay  at  the  foundation  of  that  character,  which  the  whole  education  or 
course  of  life  of  President  Dwight  helped  to  mould  into  the  great 
teacher.  Let  us  therefore,  thirdly,  pass  in  review  his  peculiar  mode 
of  lifBy  or  education^  so  £ur  as  it  contributed  to  form  and  perfect  that 
character. 

The  manner  in  which  he  himself  was  taught,  from  infancy,  by  a 
mother  so  singularly  qualified  to  direct  the  early  education  of  a  child 
of  genius,  was  ever  present  to  his  mind  as  a  model.    He  was  almost 
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bom  a  teacher,  for  I  once  heard  hia  sister  relate  that,  when  only  four 
years  old,  he  was  found  in  a  retired  place  teaching  a  company  of  lit- 
tle boys  leesons  from  the  Bible.  His  father  was  an  educated  man, 
but  the  cares  of  business  called  him  so  much  from  home  that  the  care 
and  instruction  of  the  children  devolved  chiefly  on  the  mother.  His 
house,  however,  was  the  resort  of  much  company  of  the  most  elevated 
class,  and  their  conversation  inspired  our  young  scholar  with  the  love 
of  general  knowledge,  and  every  fragment  of  valuable  information  was 
treasured  up  and  never  lost  Thes€  opportunities  helped  to  form  his 
taste  for  those  topics  which  enter  into  intelligent  conversation,  such 
as  public  affiurs,  and  the  reigning  matters  of  discussion  of  the  day. 
Here,  perhaps,  he  first  caught  the  inspiration  wbich  in  after  years 
animated  his  own  love  of  intelligent  conversation,  which  he  ever  named 
among  his  highest  sources  of  enjoyment  It  was  all  the  recreation 
he  needed  from  severe  study ;  and  of  all  his  powers  those  of  conver- 
sation were  among  the  most  extraordinary.  He  entered  college  at 
thirteen,  having  made  acquisitions  considerably  in  advance  of  those  re- 
quired at  that  time  for  admission.  For  the  first  two  years  of  his  col- 
lege life^  the  institution  was  in  an  unsettied  state,  with  its  study  and 
discipline  much  impaired,  and  he  always  regarded  this  period  of  his 
education  as  almost  lost,  having  contracted  a  fondness  for  games  and 
other  idle  amusements ;  but,  through  the  influence  of  a  wise  and  zeal- 
ous tutor,  he  was  roused  to  nobler  aspirations.  At  the  beginning  of 
his  junior  year,  being  fifteen  years  old,  he  engaged  in  his  studies  with 
excessive  application,  extending  them  into  regions  far  beyond  the 
college  curriculum.  At  the  close  of  his  academic  course,  the  Presi- 
dent sent  for  Dwight  and  Strong,*  and  informed  them  tiiat  in  view 
of  the  officers  of  the  college  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  class,  and 
equally  deserving  of  the  highest  honor ;  but,  as  Strong  was  the  elder 
of  the  two,  it  would  be  given  to  him  at  that  time,  and  to  Dwight  on 
taking  his  master's  degree. 

He  had  no  sooner  completed  his  collie  course  than  he  entered  at 
once  on  the  life  of  a  teacher,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  a  profes- 
sion which  he  pursued  with  but  little  interruption  for  fifty  years.  His 
first  essay  was  at  a  grammar  school,  at  New  Haven,  which  he  kept  f<Nr 
two  years  with  great  success,  securing  the  strongest  attachment  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  highest  approbation  of  their  parents.  During  these 
two  years  he  made  great  advancement  in  literature  and  science, 
dividing  every  day  according  to  an  exact  method,  of  which  six  hours 
were  spent  in  school,  and  eight  hours  in  the  severest  application  to 
study,  leaving  only  ten  hours  lor  all  other  purposes.    His  studies 

*  The  laU  Rer.  Natbin  Strong,  D.  D.,  of  Bortfonl. 
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embraced  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  scientific  as  well  as  literary,  com- 
prehending several  branches  then  scarcely  known  in  this  country; 
among  which  were  the  Calculus  and  Newton's  Principia.  But  his 
talents,  as  an  instructor,  met  with  a  more  appropriate  field  in  the  situa- 
tion of  Tutor  in  Yale  College,  to  which  place  he  was  elected  in  Sep- 
tember, 1771,  being  then  past  nineteen  years  of  age.  The  period  of 
his  tutorship  continued  for  six  years,  and  he  ever  afterward  refisrred 
to  it  as  a  most  important  epoch  of  his  life.  Here  his  great  powen 
of  teaching  were  fully  developed.  ^  When  he  entered  upon  the  oflSoe^ 
more  than  half  the  members  of  his  class  were  older  than  himself; 
and  the  freshman  who  waited  on  him  was  thirty-two  years  of  ago. 
Notwithstanding  a  circumstance  generally  so  disadvantageous,  he  pio- 
ceeded  in  the  discharge  of  his  ofi^dal  duties  with  firmness  and  assi- 
duity ;  and  in  a  short  time  gained  a  reputation  for  skill  in  the  govern- 
ment and  instruction  of  his  class,  rarely  known  in  the  former  expe- 
rience of  the  college."*  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  agency 
which  he  and  his  associate  instructors,  especially  Howe  and  TrumbuU, 
exerted  in  inspiring  a  new  taste  for  the  studies  of  eloquence  and  polite 
literature.  The  ^^ Conquest  of  CoTiaan^''  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  this 
period,  having  been  commenced  in  1771,  when  he  was  only  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  finished  in  1774,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 

The  first  class  which  he  instructed  graduated  in  1775 ;  the  year  be- 
fore the  Declaration  of  Independence.  '*At  that  time  he  delivered  a 
valedictory  address,  every  where  sparkling  indeed  with  brilliant  im^ 
agery,  but  every  where,  also,  fraught  with  strong  thoughts  and  noble 
conceptions.  In  two  points  of  view  it  deserves  notice.  It  unfolds  to 
his  pupils  the  duty  of  fixing  on  a  very  high  standard  of  character,  as 
intelligent  and  as  moral  beings,  in  a  manner  which  proves  at  onoe 
that  this  was  literally  the  rule  which  governed  his  own  conduet,  and 
that  he  was  admirably  qualified  to  influence  others  to  adopt  it  It 
also  communicates  to  them  views  of  the  growth  and  ultimate  import- 
ance of  this  country,  which  were  at  once  new,  noble,  and  prophetic. 

''In  March,  1777,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Woolsey,  the 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Woolsey,  Esq.,  of  Long  Island,  the  class-mate, 
room-mate,  and  intimate  friend  of  his  &ther.  They  had  eight  sons, 
of  whom  six  survived  their  father.f 

''In  May,  1777,  the  college  was  broken  up.  The  students  left  New 
Haven  at  the  commencement  of  the  vacation,  and  pursued  their 
studies,  during  the  summer,  under  their  respective  Tutors,  in  places 
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less  ezpoaed  to  the  sudden  incursions  of  the  enemy.  Mr.  Dwight  re- 
tired with  his  class  to  Weatheisfield,  and  remained  with  them  till 
8eptemher.  Early  in  June,  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher,  and,  be- 
sides instructing  his  class,  he  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the  neighboring 
village  of  Kensington.  It  being  understood  that  the  existing  head  of 
the  college  would  relinquish  his  connection  with  it,  the  students,  as  a 
body,  drew  up  and  signed  a  petition  to  the  Corporation,  that  Mr. 
Dwight  might  be  elected  to  the  Presidency.  This  evinced  an  extra- 
ordinary respect  for  his  character  as  a  teacher,  being  then  only  twaity- 
five  years  of  age.  It  was  owing  to  his  own  interference  that  the  ap- 
plication was  not  formally  made.''  * 

The  country  was  now  in  the  midst  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
Eager  to  have  some  part  in  the  public  service,  Mr.  Dwight  accepted 
the  appointment  of  chaplain  to  Greneral  Parsons'  brigade,  which  was 
part  of  Greneral  Putnam's  division  in  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
He  sedulously  devoted  himself  to  his  appropriate  duties.  The  troops 
who  composed  the  brigade  were  mostly  Connecticut  farmers ;  men 
who  had  been  religiously  educated,  and  who  were  willing  to  listen  to 
the  truths  of  the  gospel  even  in  a  camp.  On  the  Sabbath  they  heard 
him  with  profound  attention.  During  the  week  they  beheld  him  ex- 
erting himself,  as  feir  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  instruct  tbem  in  morals 
and  religion.  Several  of  his  discourses  delivered  to  the  whole  army, 
owing  partly  to  their  intrinsic  merit,  and  partly  to  the  feelings  of  the 
times,  gained  him  high  reputation  with  the  American  public  He 
also  wrote  several  patriotic  songs,  which  were  universally  popular. 
His  connection  with  the  army  enabled  him  to  form  an  acquaintance 
with  many  officers  of  distinction,  and  among  them  he  had  the  satis- 
faction to  rank  the  Commander-in-Chief.  That  great  man  honored 
him  with  flattering  attentions.  Mr.  Dwight  ever  remembered  his 
kindness  with  lively  gratitude,  and  entertained  for  his  character  and 
services,  military  and  civil,  the  highest  respect  and  veneration.f  His 
experience  in  this  situation  was  by  no  means  fruitless  in  reference  to 
his  subsequent  life  as  a  teacher.  The  examples  of  dignified  manners 
with  which  he  had  been  conversant  among  the  officers  of  the  army, 
especially  in  the  person  of  Washington,  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  the 
formation  of  his  own  manners  and  address,  so  much  more  courtly 
than  usually  belong  to  academic  men  or  recluse  scholars,  and  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  which  were  so  fully  set  before  him  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  had  their  influence  upon  his  own 
administration  as  President  of  Yale  College.  His  pupils  can  not  &il 
to  remember  how  often  he  drew  his  illustrations  and  arguments  from 
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tibe  obseirationB  be  had  made,  and  the  ezperienGe  he  had  gained, 
while  Bezring  as  chaplain  in  the  army. 

The  occasion  of  his  leaving  the  army  was  one  that  sabjected  him 
to  new  and  unexpected  trials.    His  fiather  was  removed  by  death, 
while  on  a  business  tour  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  leaving  a 
widow  and  thirteen  children,  of  whom  he  was  the  eldest.     On  him 
devolved  the  interesting  but  self-denying  duty  of  devoting  himself  to 
the  aid  of  his « mother,  in  supporting  and  educating  his  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  of  whom  he  was  constituted  the  guardian.     On 
receiving  intelligence  of  his  father's  death,  he  immediately  removed 
to  Northampton,  where  the  family  resided,  and  entered  on  the  duties 
providentially  assigned  to  him,  with  the  greatest  promptitude  and 
cheerfulness.     '*In  this  situation  (says  his  biographer,)  he  passed  five 
yean  of  the  most  interesting  period  of  his  life ;  performing  in  an  ex- 
emplary manner  the  offices  of  a  son  and  a  brother,  and  of  a  guardian 
to  the  younger  children.    Here  he  was  emphatically  the  staff  and 
stay  of  the  &mi]y.    The  government  and  education  of  the  children, 
as  well  as  the  daily  provision  for  their  wants,  depended  almost  exdu- 
siveiy  on  his  exertions.    The  elder  as  well  as  the  younger  were  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  and  loved  and  obeyed  him  as  a  father.     The  filial 
affection  and  dutiful  respect  and  obedience  which  he  exhibited  toward 
his  mother,  and  the  more  than  fraternal  kindness  with  which  he 
watched  over  the  well-being  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  deserve  the 
most  honorable  remembrance.    To  accomplish  the  object,  he  post- 
poned his  own  establishment  for  life,  and  a  provision  for  his  family. 
To  aceompliBh  it,  though  destitute  of  property,  he  relinquished  in 
their  &vor  his  own  proportion  of  the  family  estate,  and  labored  con- 
stantly for  five  years,  with  a  diligence  and  alacrity  rarely  exemplified. 
His  mother  ever  acknowledged,  in  language  of  eloquent  affection  and 
gratitude,  his  kindness,  faithfulness,  and  honorable  generosity  to  her 
and  to  her  children.    The  respect  which  she  felt  and  manifested  to- 
ward him,  though  perhaps  not  inferior  in  native  powers  of  mind,  re- 
sembled the  affection  of  a  dutiful  child  toward  her  father,  rather  than 
the  feelings  of  a  mother  for  her  son.    During  this  period  he  labored 
through  the  week  upon  the  farm,  and  preached  on  the  Sabbath  to 
different  vacant  congregations  in  the  neighboring  towns.     He  also  es- 
tablished a  school  at  Northampton,  for  the  instruction  of  youth 
of  both  sexes,  which  was  almost  immediately  resorted  to  by  sudi  a 
number  of  pupils,  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  employing  two 
assistants.    At  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  dispersed  condition  of  the 
college  at  New  Haven,  daring  the  war,  and  to  his  established  charac- 
ter as  an  instructor,  a  part  of  one  of  the  classes  repaired  to  North- 
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ampton,  and  placed  themselves  under  his  instruction.  To  them  he 
devoted  his  own  immediate  attention,  until  they  had  completed  their 
regular  course  of  collegiate  studies/'  * 

The  load  of  domestic  care  he  had  sustained  during  this  period, 
unusual  for  one  so  young,  was  not  without  its  use  in  qualifyiug  him 
for  the  post  he  was  ultimately  to  occupy.  While  still  withiu  the  pre- 
cincts of  youth,  the  care  and  education  of  brothers  and  sisters  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  some  nearly  as  old  as  himself,  was  well  suited  to  mature 
his  character  and  ripen  it  into  full  manhood.  He  exhibited  at  once 
a  beautiful  example  of  filial  piety  and  fraternal  wisdom.  Nor  was 
the  self-denial  imposed  on  his  ambition,  and  the  necessity  of  relin- 
quishing, or  at  least  of  postponing,  all  his  flattering  prospects  of  rising 
in  the  world,  lost  upon  him  as  a  means  of  moral  discipline.  At  the 
age  of  thirty  he  had  reached  a  dignity  of  deportment,  and  a  maturity 
of  wisdom,  usually  associated  with  advanced  years  and  the  largest 
experience.  These  five  yeafs  spent  in  earnest  efforts  to  alleviate  a 
mother's  cares,  to  form  and  mould  the  characters  of  such  numbers 
who  looked  to  him  as  a  father,  and  the  self-denial  and  laborious  epc- 
ertions,  both  bodily  and  mental,  which  he  was  compelled  to  exercise 
to  provide  the  means  of  their  support,  formed  together  a  miniature 
of  those  trials  and  responsibilities  which  he  afterward  sustained  as 
President  of  Yale  College. 

Let  us  next  attend  him  into  poUticcd  life,  where  he  was  gaining 
new  and  most  important  experience  for  the  office  of  teacher.  A 
strong  disposition  was  manifested,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Northampton,  to  employ  him  in  dvil  life.  In  the  county  con- 
ventions of  Hampehire,  he  twice  represented  the  town.  Twice  also 
he  consented  to  serve  the  town  as  their  representative  in  the  state 
legislature.  This  was  in  the  years  1781  and  1782,  just  before  the 
dose  of  the  war  of  Independence,  when  the  distresses  and  moral  evils 
occasioned  by  a  state  of  war  imposed  on  the  state  governments  most 
difficult  and  responsible  duties.  Inexperienced  as  he  was  in  the  busi- 
ness of  a  politician  or  a  legislator,  he  at  once  became  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  house,  and  was  greatly  distinguished  and  admired  for  his 
talents  and  eloquence.  All  his  exertions  were  on  the  side  of  good 
order  and  good  morals,  and  indicated  a  steady  attachment  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  rational  liberty,  and  decided  hostility  to  licentiousness.  A 
fisivorable  opportunity  was  afforded  him  to  serve  the  cause  of  educar 
tion,  which  was  ever  near  his  heart  A  petition  for  a  grant  in  favor 
of  Harvard  College  was  before  the  legislature.  At  that  time  such 
grants  were  unpopular.    During  his  occasional  absence  from  the 
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house  the  petitioD  had  been  called  up ;  and,  after  finding  bat  few, 
and  those  not  very  warm  advocates,  had  been  generally  negatived. 
On  taking  his  seat,  Mr.  Dwight,  learning  what  had  occurred,  moved 
a  reconsideration  of  the  vote.  In  a  speech  of  about  one  hoar  in 
length,  fraught  with  wit,  with  argument,  and  with  eloquence,  and  re- 
ceived with  marked  applause  on  the  spot,  from  the  members  and  the 
spectators,  he  effectuallj  changed  the  feelings  of  the  house,  and  pro- 
cured a  nearly  unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  the  grant  So  marked 
was  his  success  in  this  public  career,  that  many  citizens  of  distinction 
ui^ed  him  to  embark  on  the  sea  of  political  life,  and  a  delegation  of 
his  native  county  earnestly  requested  him  to  become  a  candidate  for 
election  to  the  Continental  Congress.  He  had  made  some  progress  in 
the  study  of  law  before  he  made  choice  of  the  clerical  profession ; 
but,  having  solemnly  dedicated  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel, 
he  could  not  be  persuaded,  by  any  prospects  of  civil  promotion,  to 
abandon  the  sacred  calling. 

In  1783,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  years,  he  was  settled  over  the 
church  and  congregation  of  Greenfield,  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Fair* 
field,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  continued  the  following  twelve  years. 

It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  view  President  Dwight  as  a  theologian 
and  a  parochicU  minister  of  the  gospel^  in  order  to  complete  our  sur- 
vey of  the  training  his  course  of  life  had  involved  for  that  peculiar 
office  for  which  he  was  ultimately  destined.  When  we  reflect  that 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel  itself  is  only  a  more  exalted  kind  of  teach- 
ing, we  can  not  doubt  the  preparation  it  afifords  for  the  highest  exer- 
cise of  that  office.  The  study  of  the  Bible  is  imbibing  troth  at  its 
fountain,  and  nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  to  one  whose  mission 
afterward  is  to  establish,  upon  the  foundations  of  immutable  truth, 
the  characters  of  those  who  are  to  lead  the  councils  of  their  country, 
or  to  influence  the  eternal  destinies  of  their  fellow-men.  It  was 
especially  important  for  a  teacher  whose  instructions,  like  his,  lay  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  fields  of  theology  and  moral  philosophy.  Besides 
all  this,  the  experience  of  the  pastor  of  a  people,  fraught  as  it  usually 
is  with  lessons  of  prudence,  discretion,  and  the  fruits  of  benevolent 
action,  afibrds  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  office  of  President  of  a 
college.  To  President  Dwiglit  such  a  preparation  was  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate, since  he  was  called  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  chaplain  and  pas- 
tor, as  well  as  of  instructor  and  governor  of  the  college.  It  is  not 
the  least  of  the  advantages  of  the  situation  of  the  pastor  of  a  people, 
as  a  preparation  for  the  head  of  such  an  institution  of  learning,  that 
it  brings  him  into  contact  with  every  class  of  minds,  and  all  shades 
of  character,  and  thus  makes  him  thoroughly  acquainted  with  human 
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nature.  Moreover,  tlie  life  of  a  parish  miniister  is  itself  a  course  of 
moral  discipline  well  fitted  to  impart  that  prudence  and  self-control, 
which  are  important  elements  in  the  character  of  the  instructor  and 
governor  of  youth.  But  the  actual  exercise  of  the  gift  of  teaching 
constituted,  in  connection  with  the  pastoral  office,  an  important  part 
of  the  lahoTs  of  Dr.  Dwight,  during  the  whole  time  that  he  resided 
at  Greenfield.  His  native  hospitality,  the  charms  of  his  conversation, 
and  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  men  in  professional  and  civil  life, 
rendered  his  house  a  great  resort  of  men  of  letters,  <^  theologians, 
of  eminent  civilians,  as  well  as  of  extensive  &mily  connections.  Such 
an  amount  of  company  of  course  added  greatly  to  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  supporting  a  family,  and  both  combined  went  far  beyond 
the  scanty  salary  of  a  parish  minister.  Hence,  necessity  con- 
spired with  his  natural  fondness  for  teaching,  to  induce  him  to  open 
a  school  of  the  higher  order,  for  the  instruction  of  youth  of  both 
sexes.  He  erected,  therefore,  a  small  school-house  on  a  commanding 
and  beautify  site,  overlooking  the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound,  for 
a  long  distance,  and  the  bright  villages  on  its  margin, — a  situation 
embracing  scenery  hardly  surpassed  in  beauty  by  any  in  New  Eng- 
land. This  seminary  he  taught  in  person,  devoting  to  it  regularly 
six  hours  every  day.  In  a  short  time,  youths  in  great  numbers,  and 
of  both  sexes,  not  only  from  various  parts  of  New  England,  but  from 
the  middle  and  southern  states,  as  well  as  from  abroad,  resorted  to 
his  school.  It  was  commenced  and  carried  on  absolutely  without 
funds,  and  depended  solely  on  his  own  character  and  exertions.  He 
supported  it,  during  his  whole  residence  at  Greenfield,  with  unexam- 
pled reputation.  The  entire  number  of  pupils  instructed  here,  within 
the  period  of  twelve  years,  exceeded  one  thousand.  Many  of  them 
were  carried  through  the  whole  course  of  education  customary  at 
college.  In  my  youth  I  was  well  acquainted  with  men  of  high  in- 
telligence and  distinguished  literary  attainments,  whose  sole  educa- 
tion had  been  acquired  in  the  school  at  Greenfield  Hill.  This  semi- 
nary also  afforded,  it  is  believed,  the  earliest  example  in  our  country, 
where  females  were  instructed  in  the  higher  branches  of  academic 
learning.  It  is  justly  added  by  the  biographer  of  President  Dwight, 
that  probably  to  the  exertions  and  influence  of  no  one  individual  are 
the  ladies  of  our  country  so  extensively  indebted, — ^that  no  man 
thought  more  highly  of  the  sex,  no  man  loved  better  the  company 
of  women  of  refinement  and  intelligence,  and  no  man  did  more  to 
exalt  the  female  character.  In  the  class  debates  of  the  old  question,  on 
the  relative  ability  of  the  sexes,  the  President  always  warmly  insisted 
on  the  full  equality  of  the  female  sex. 
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What  a  picture  do  the  Ubon  of  Dr.  Dwight,  at  Oroenfield  HiII, 
afford  of  the  productiveness  of  learned  industry  !  It  was  here  that 
he  digested  his  great  System  of  Theology,  and  preached  it  twice  in  a 
series  of  sermons  to  his  people,  performing  for  them  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  greatest  &ithfulness,  all  his  parochial  duties.  It  was 
here  that  he  composed  the  beautiful  and  instructive  poem  of  ^^  Green- 
field Hill,"  chiefly  as  a  pastime  during  his  walks  between  his  house 
and  his  school  room.  Six  hours  a  day,  also,  were  given  to  the  fatigu- 
ing and  exhausting  labors  of  teaching  different  classes  of  pupils,  in 
a  great  range  and  variety  of  studies.  He  cultivated,  with  his  own 
hands,  a  large  culinary,  fruit,  and  flower  garden ;  and  he  devoted  a 
great  amount  of  time,  with  the  most  unwearied  hospitality,  to  the 
crowds  of  visitors  that  continually  thronged  his  house.  Prodigious 
as  were  the  labors  which  we  have  already  enumerated,  yet  it  is  but 
a  partial  list  of  all  that  he  accomplished  during  this  fruitful  period  of 
his  life. 

From  the  preceding  sketch  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  course  of 
life  of  Dr.  Dwight,  from  infancy  to  middle  life,  when  he  entered  the 
Presidency  of  Yale  College,  was  a  continual  training  for  that  elevated 
station  to  which,  on  the  death  of  President  Stiles,  he  was  transferred, 
in  1795.  Those  noble  maternal  influences  which  were  shed  upon  his 
infant  mind,  like  the  dew  of  morning  upon  the  opening  flower ;  the 
habitual  cultivation  of  all  his  faculties,  of  intellect  and  imagination, 
which  formed  the  well-balanced  mind  ;  a  heart  fraught  with  every 
noble  and  exalted  purpose,  and  deeply  imbued  with  the  faith  and 
benevolence  of  the  gospel,  and  the  moral  discipline  he  had  received, 
as  well  as  the  valuable  experience  he  had  gained  in  the  onerous  duties 
he  had  discharged  in  his  filial  and  fraternal  relations  ;  the  life  of  chap- 
lain in  the  army  ;  the  part  he  bore  in  public  affairs,  as  a  member  of 
the  legislature ;  the  experience  of  a  parish  minister ;  the  actual  exer- 
cise of  the  gifts  of  teaching  through  every  stage  of  life  ;  and,  finally, 
his  multifarious  learning,  and  boundless  stores  of  knowledge :  these 
all  conspired  to  form  an  amount  of  preparation  for  the  instruction 
and  government  of  youth,  and  for  superintending  the  various  interests 
of  a  University,  such  as  has  seldom  been  brought  to  the  same  elevated 
station.  A  brief  review  of  President  Dwight's  method  of  teaching 
will  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close. 

Dr.  Dwight,  on  his  entering  the  Presidency,  is  said  to  have  relaxed 
much  from  the  ancient  rigid  forms  of  intercourse  between  the  fiiculty 
and  the  students,  where  dignity  was  graduated  by  standard  measures. 
In  the  old  college  law^s  it  was  enacted,  among  many  other  similar  pro- 
visions for  securing  the  respect  of  the  students  toward  their  oflScers, 
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that  no  freshman  should  wear  his  hat  toithin  ten  rods  of  the  Presi- 
denty  eight  rods  of  a  Professor^  and  six  rods  of  a  Tutor.    Yet  his  bear- 
ing was  more  stately  than  is  common  at  the  present  day,  and  his 
courtesy,  in  returning  the  salutations  of  the  students,  had  more  the 
adr  of  condescension  than  a  reciprocation  of  kind  and  respectful  feel- 
ings.    With  the  senior  class,  who,  in  a  body,  exclusively  fell  under 
his  immediate  instruction,  he  was  somewhat  less  distant,  but  even  one 
of  them  could  hardly  feel  at  ease  in  his  presence.     Not  that  the  pre- 
ceptor was  haughty,  but  the  pupil  was  overawed.     They  met  him 
daily  in  his  lecture  room,  at  eleven  o'clock.    When  he  entered  the 
room,  the  most  respectful  silence  was  observed,  and  all  remained 
standing  until  he  was  seated.    There  was  much,  both  in  his  person 
and  in  the  associations  connected  with  him,  to  inspire  them  with  pro- 
found respect.    They  saw  before  them,  not  a  pedagogue,  or  a  learned 
recluse,  ignorant  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature,  but  a  man  who 
had  attained  high  celebrity  even  in  his  youth  ;  the  first  of  American 
divines ;  a  compatriot  of  the  heroes  of  the  revolution ;  one  who,  by 
universal  consent,  held  the  first  rank  for  splendor  of  talents  and  extent 
of  erudition ;  an  instructor  whose  pupils  were  numbered  by  thou- 
sands, many  of  them  occupying  the  highest  posts  of  honor  and  use- 
fulness in  the  church  and  state.     He  appeared  before  them,  too,  in 
all  the  dignity  of  unsullied  virtue,  and  armed  with  the  panoply  of 
a  minister  of  Christ     His  person  was  also  large  and  commanding, 
his  manners  refined  and  courtly,  his  voice  deep  and  melodious ; — ^au- 
thority, as  one  born  to  command,  seemed  to  invest  his  entire  char- 
acter. 

The  books  recited  to  the  President  were  Blair's  Rhetoric,  Locke  on 
the  Human  Understanding,  and  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy.  Every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  a  division  of  the  class,'  consisting  of  eight 
or  ten,  read  disputations  on  some  question  previously  selected  and 
approved  by  the  President,  on  which,  at  the  close  of  the  discussion, 
he  gave  an  elaborate  decision.  On  Monday  morning,  in  the  place  of 
a  recitation,  he  gave  a  familiar  discourse,  founded  on  Vincent^s  Cate- 
chism,  on  the  doctrines,  duties,  and  evidences  of  Christianity.  But 
the  great  value  of  senior  year  consisted  not  so  much  in  the  lessons 
learned  and  recited,  as  in  the  vast  amount  of  instruction  which  fell  from 
the  lips  of  the  instructor.  It  has  with  some  reason  been  alledged, 
as  a  defect  in  his  method  of  instruction,  that  the  student  was  not  laid 
under  sufficient  responsibility.  Leading  questions  were  asked,  which 
only  required  to  be  affirmed  or  denied,  and  hence  it  was  possible  to  pass 
both  the  daily  recitations  and  the  public  examinations  with  but  little 
study.     Senior  year  was,  therefore,  just  what  each  individual  chose 
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to  make  of  it.  Those  desirous  of  improving  their  time  well,  found 
it  a  most  profitable  year.  They  found  their  sum  of  knowledge  daily 
increased;  their  moral  principles  formed  and  strengthened;  from 
boys  they  became  men,  and  rose  to  the  full  consciousness  of  man- 
hood, and  had  their  principles,  literary,  political,  moral,  and  religious, 
settled  for  life.  The  majority  carried  in  note-books,  and  recorded  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  President's  remarks.  Although  the  class 
met  him  but  once  a  day,  yet  the  interview  was  frequently  prolonged 
from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours,  and,  on  dispute  days,  occa- 
sionally still  longer.  Copious  and  able  as  were  the  instructions  given 
by  President  Dwight,  in  connection  with  the  text-books,  it  was  in  the 
ample  and  profound  discussions  of  questions,  whether  philosophical, 
political,  literary,  or  religious,  that  his  great  powers  and  resources  as  a 
teacher  were  most  fully  brought  out.  In  these,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  appeared,  by  turns,  the  divine,  the  poet,  the  statesman, 
the  patriot,  the  philanthropist  It  was  often  evident  that  he  came  to 
the  lecture  room  to  attend  these  debates  without  any  special  prepara- 
tion. Indeed,  when,  on  account  of  the  length  of  time  occupied  by 
the  disputants,  his  decision  was  postponed,  to  be  given  at  the  close  of 
the  next  recitation,  he  would  sometimes  require  to  be  reminded  of  the 
question.  But,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  apparently  throwing  his 
ideas  under  numerical  heads,  he  would  enter  with  all  his  soul  into  the 
discussion,  bringing  forward  in  luminous  order  the  most  convincing 
arguments,  embellishing  by  rhetorical  figures,  illustrating  by  pertinent 
anecdotes,  enlivening  by  sallies  of  humor,  and  often  warming  up  into 
a  more  glowing  strain  of  eloquence  than  he  ever  exemplified  in  his 
public  discourses.  During  the  reading  of  the  debates  of  the  students, 
he  often  interspersed  remarks  suggested  by  some  casual  association, 
which  led  him  at  a  distance  from  the  main  point  in  argument  But 
it  was  useful  informatiou,  however  discursive  he  might  sometimes  ap- 
pear ;  and,  by  this  practice,  he  touched  upon  so  many  of  the  exigen- 
ces of  real  hfe,  that  his  pupils  have  been  oilen  heard  to  say,  that 
hardly  a  day  of  their  subsequent  lives  has  passed  without  their  re- 
calling something  said  by  President  Dwight  The  earnestness  with 
which  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  instruction,  and  in  arguing  ques- 
tions in  which  important  truths  were  to  be  established,  never  abated. 
It  might  be  the  twentieth  or  the  thirtieth  class  of  pupils  now  before 
him,  and  he  might  be  reiterating  the  same  ground  for  the  thirtieth 
time,  yet  his  zeal  knew  no  satiety.  Nothing  could  have  so  fully  sus-* 
tained  his  interest  in  these  exercises,  but  a  high  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  truths  he  taught,  and  a  benevolent  desire  that  his  pupils 
should  share  with  him  so  rich  a  treasure.    The  intensity  of  feeling 
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with  which  he  engaged  in  the  defense  of  the  truth,  when  it  was  as- 
sailed or  endangered,  was  strikingly  evinced  on  an  occasion  when  I 
was  present.  During  his  last  sickness,  a  small  class  of  students  in 
theology  recited  to  him  once  a  week,  and  came  to  his  house  for  that 
purpose  only  a  week  before  he  died.  When  they  entered  the  room, 
the  President  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  with  his  head  upon  the 
wall,  and  with  many  indications  of  intense  suffering.*  It  was  one  of 
his  bad  days,  and  Mrs.  Dwight  went  to  him  and  told  him  that  the 
yoting  men  had  come  to  recite,  but  besought  him  not  to  attempt  to 
hear  them.  One  of  them  was  to  read  a  dissertation  on  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  The  President  faintly  replied  that  it  would  not  hurt 
him  to  have  the  paper  read,  although  he  should  probably  not  be  able 
to  make  any  remarks.  The  student  began  to  read,  and  soon  touched 
upon  delicate  points  in  the  controversy  then  waging  on  this  great  sub- 
ject. The  face,  before  so  pale  and  wan,  began  to  brighten  up ;  he 
leaned  forward  in  his  chair,  took  up  several  points  in  the  argument,  in 
opposition  to  the  views  of  the  writer,  and,  at  length,  altogether  for- 
getting his  bodily  pain  and  weakness,  entered  fully  into  the  question, 
and  discoursed  for  an  hour  with  his  accustomed  zeal  and  energy. 

It  was  a  melancholy  satisfaction  I  enjoyed  on  the  day  after  the  de- 
cease of  this  venerated  man,  to  watch  over  his  lifeless  remains.  My 
mind  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  recollections  of  all  I  had  seen  and 
heard  of  the  extraordinary  personage  whose  form,  majestic  even  in 
death,  now  lay  before  me.  Retiring  from  the  solemn  chamber,  I 
took  my  pen  and  wrote  as  follows :  "^  Where  among  all  the  records 
of  the  many  great  and  good,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
same  dignified  employment,  can  a  man  be  found,  who  united  in  his 
own  person  a  more  wonderful  assemblage  of  those  qualities  which 
fit  one  for  forming  the  characters  of  youth  ?  Who  has  ever  united, 
in  a  higher  degree,  the  dignity  that  commands  respect,  the  accuracy 
that  inspires  confidence,  the  ardor  that  kindles  animation,  the  kind- 
ness that  wins  affection,  and  has  been  able,  at  the  same  time,  to  ex- 
hibit before  his  pupils  the  fruits  of  long  and  profound  research,  of  an 
extensive  and  profitable  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  of  great  ex- 
perience in  the  business  of  instruction?*'!  After  the  lapse  of  forty 
years,  and  after  much  opportunity  with  many  eminent  instructors, 
this  estimate  seems  to  me  entirely  just,  and  President  Dwight  is  ever 
present  to  my  mind  as  the  Great  Model  Teacher. 

*  His  disorder  was  an  Internal  cancer,  and  his  anguish  extreme. 

t  Tills  paasaffe  formed  a  part  of  a  Memoir  of  Dr.  Dwight,  pabUsbed  In  th«  **Ph(ladeipkia 
Port'FoUo  "  for  November,  1817. 
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Calvin  Ellis  Stowe,  whose  labors  in  behalf  of  common  schoola 
and  teachers'  seminaries,  in  addition  to  the  constant  and  pressing 
demands  on  his  time  by  professional  duties  in  coll^;e  and  theological 
schools,  entitle  him  to  an  honorable  place  in  the  history  of  American 
Education,  was  bom  at  Natick,  Mass.,  April  6th,  1802. 

His  ancestors  came  from  London  to  Massachusetts,  in  1634,  and 
settled  in  Roxbury.  On  the  records  of  Eoxbury  church  are  still  to 
be  seen,  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  Apostle  Eliot,  the  following 
entries : — 

"John  Stowe.  He  arrived  at  N.  E.  the  7th  of  the  3d  month, 
anno  1634.  He  brought  his  wife  and  6  children ;  Thomas,  Eh'zabethi 
John,  Nathaniel,  Samuel,  Thankful." 

"  Elizabeth  Stowe,  the  wife  of  John  Stowe.  She  was  a  very  godly 
matron,  a  blessing,  not  only  to  her  family,  but  to  all  the  church. 
When  she  had  led  a  christian  conversation  a  few  years  among  us,  she 
died  and  left  a  good  savor  behind  her." 

The  descendants  of  this  worthy  couple  have,  from  the  beginning, 
belonged  to  the  class  of  industrious,  frugal,  Grod-fearing  yeomanry, 
the  bone  and  muscle  of  New  England  society. 

His  father,  a  farmer,  died  in  July,  1808,  leaving  the  family  desti- 
tute. His  mother,  a  woman  of  energy  and  judgment,  managed, 
with  difficulty,  to  maintain  herself  and  her  children.  Calvin  attended 
a  good  district  school,  taught  for  a  portion  of  the  year  by  a  student 
of  Harvard  College,  and  had  access  to  a  parish  and  social  library,  of 
which  privileges  he  made  good  use. 

At  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  paper-maker, 
where  he  remained  for  four  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  having 
managed  to  get  together  a  little  money,  with  that  almost  desperate 
resolution  to  gain  an  education  which  has  characterized  so  many  poor 
New  England  boys,  he  spent  it  in  paying  his  expenses  during  two 
years*  study  at  Bradford  Academy. 

Two  years  afterward,  in  November,  1820,  some  members  of  Dr. 
Payson's  church,  in  Portland,  Me.,  having  furnished  the  means,  he 
entered  Gorham  Academy,  to  fit  for  college ;  and,  after  remaining 
there  ten  months,  entered  Bowdoin  College,  in  September,  1821,  un- 
der the  same  patronage. 
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He  graduated,  in  due  course,  September,  1824,  with  the  first 
honors  of  his  class ;  and  remained  at  college  one  year,  as  librarian 
and  tutor.  Entering  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  in  1825,  he 
^aduated  in  1828,  and  remained  two  years  longer,  being  employed 
as  assistant  in  Professor  Stuart's  department,  and  editing,  during  part 
of  the  time,  the  Boston  Recorder,  the  oldest  religious  newspaper  in 
the  United  States. 

In  October  of  1830,  Professor  Stowe  commenced  his  long  career 
as  a  collegiate  instructor,  being  then  inaugurated  Professor  of  Lan- 
guages at  Dartmouth  College.  While  here,  in  1832,  he  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Tyler.  She  died  in  August,  1834, 
leaving  no  children. 

Professor  Stowe's  reputation  for  learning  and  ability  already  stood 
high ;  and,  when  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  was  invited  to  the  presidency 
of  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Professor  Stowe  was  oflfered,  and 
accepted,  the  Professorship  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  new  Semi- 
nary, in  1833.  The  financial  disasters  of  1837,  as  is  well  known, 
severely  crippled  the  resources  of  the  seminary,  and  during  some 
yeara  its  officers  received  little  or  nothing  on  account  of  salaries. 
They  however  clung  to  their  posts,  although  without  private  resources, 
and,  by  resolute  though  distressing  self-sacrifice,  maintained  the  oper- 
ations of  the  institution  until  better  times  returned,  and  their  scanty 
incomes  were  partially  restored. 

While  in  this  institution,  Professor  Stowe  became  convinced  that 
advanced  professional  schools  were  out  of  place,  and  hopelessly 
inutile,  in  a  community  such  as  that  of  the  West  of  that  day ;  and 
seeing  that  it  was  common  schools  that  were  wanted,  and  quickly 
recognizing  the  importance  of  those  operations  for  their  improve- 
ment, in  which  Nathan  Guilford,  Samuel  Lewis,  Dr.  Drake,  Dr. 
Aydelotte,  Dr.  McGuffey,  and  their  companions,  were  pioneers,  he  at 
once  took  cordial  and  strong  hold  with  them  ;  advising  and  consult- 
ing, speaking  and  writing,  wherever  occasion  served.  Professor  Stowe 
was  not  ambitious  of  prominence  or  office,  and  was  well  satisfied  to 
act  the  quieter  and  more  useful  part  of  a  private  adviser  and  laborer. 
In  January,  1836,  Professor  Stowe  married  Harriet  E.,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Beeeher.  In  May  of  the  same  year,  he  departed 
for  Europe,  his  primary  errand  being  to  select  a  library  for  Lane  Sen^i- 
nary.  Some  friends  of  education,  knowing  of  this  journey,  took 
such  measures  that  the  legislature  gave  him  an  official  appoint- 
ment as  agent  to  examine  European  schools,  and  especially  those  of 
Prussia,  and  voted  a  small  sum  in  payment  of  expenses.  He  re- 
turned in  183*7,  having  been  very  successful  in  accomplishing  both 
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»6  offices ;  and  drew  up  and  preaeated  his  celebrated  *^Beport  oa 
meniary  Education  in  Europe.'"  * 

'he  Legislature  of  Ohio  distributed  this  Report  to  every  school 
rict  iu  the  state,  and  it  was  republished  and  extensiyely  circulated 
the  lei^latures  of  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Massachusetts,  Xorth 
olina,  Viigifiia,  and  elsewhere.  Its  influence  was  every  where 
arable,  and  strongly  marked ;  and  not  a  little  of  the  advancement 
ommon  schools,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  may  be  traced  to 
^  report  The  exposition  given  of  the  thoroughness,  completeness, 
comprehensiveness  of  the  system  of  primary  public  instruction  in 
ssia  and  Wirtemberg,  commanded  the  admiration  of  educators 
statesmen,  and  stimulated  both  to  the  establishment  of  insCitu- 
s,  organized  and  conducted  with  special  reference  to  communica- 
;  a  knowledge  of  the  science  and  art  of  .education.  Professor 
NB  thus  sums  up  the  character  of  the  system  in  reference  to  the 
icular  wants  of  Ohio. 

he  striking  features  of  this  system,  even  in  the  hasty  and  imperfect  sketdk 
i  my  limits  allow  me  to  give,  are  obvious  even  to  superficial  observation. 
\e  can  fail  to  observe  its  great  completeness,  both  as  to  the  number  and 
)f  subjects  embraced  in  it,  and  as  to  its  adaptedness  to  develop  every 
r  of  every  kind,  and  give  it  a  useful  direction.  What  topic,  in  all  that  la 
aary  for  a  sound  bunness  education,  is  here  omitted  ?  I  can  think  of  notb- 
uless  it  be  one  or  two  of  the  modem  languages,  and  these  are  introduced 
jver  it  is  necessary.  I  have  not  taken  the  course  precisely  as  it  exists  in 
ne  school,  but  have  combined,  from  an  investigation  of  many  institutions, 
iatures  wliich  I  suppose  would  most  fiiirly  represent  the  whole  systenL  In 
henish  provinces  of  Prussia,  in  a  considerable  part  of  Bavaria,  Baden,  and 
miberg,  French  is  taught  as  well  as  German  ;  and  in  the  schools  of  Pru^an 
d,  German  and  Polish  are  taught.  Two  languages  can  be  taught  in  a  school 
as  easily  as  one,  provided  the  teacher  be  perfectly  familiar  with  both,  as 
ne  may  see  by  visiting  Mr.  Solomon's  scIkwI  in  Cfncinnati,  where  all  the 
ictiou  is  given  both  in  German  and  Ekiglish. 

lat  faculty  of  mind  is  tiiere  that  is  not  developed  in  the  scheme  of  instruc- 
ketched  above  ?  I  know  of  none.  The  perceptive  and  reflective  faculties, 
lemory  and  the  judgment,  the  imagination  and  the  taste,  the  moral  and  re- 
s  faculty,  and  even  the  various  kinds  of  physical  and  manual  dexterity,  all 
opportunity  for  development  and  exercise.  Indeed,  I  think  the  system,  in 
eat  outlines,  as  nearly  complete  as  human  ingenuity  and  skill  can  make  it ; 
;h  undoubtedly  some  of  its  arrangements  and  details  admit  of  improvement ; 
ome  changes  will  of  course  be  necessary  in  adapting  it  to  the  circumstances 
ferent  countries. 

e  entirely  practical  cliararter  of  the  system  is  obvious  throughout.  It 
)  every  subject  on  the  practical  side,  and  in  reference  to  its  adaptedness  to 
The  ary,  technical,  abstract  parts  of  science  ai'e  not  those  first  presented ; 
he  system  proceeds,  in  the  only  way  which  nature  ever  pointea  out,  from 
ice  to  theory,  from  facts  to  demonstrations.  It  lias  often  oeen  a  complaint 
ipect  to  some  systems  of  education,  that  the  more  a  man  studied,  the  less  he 
of  the  actual  business  of  life.  Such  a  complaint  cannot  be  made  in  refer- 
to  this  system,  for,  being  intended  to  educate  for  the  actual  business  of  life, 
bject  is  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of 

iother  striking  feature  of  the  system  is  its  moral  and  religious  cliaracter. 
lorality  is  pm-e  and  elevated,  its  religion  entirely  removed  from  the  narrow- 
[)f  sectarian  bigotry.  Wliat  parent  is  there,  loving  his  children,  and  wislung 
vo  them  respected  and  happy,  who  would  not  desire  that  tliey  should  be 
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educated  under  socfa  a  kind  of  moral  and  religious  influence  as  has  been  described  i 
Whether  a  believer  in  revelation  or  not,  does  he  not  know  that  without  sound 
morals  there  can  be  no  happiness,  and  that  there  is  no  morality  like  the  morality 
of  the  New  Testament !  Does  he  not  know  that  without  relij^on  the  human 
h^rt  can  never  be  at  rest,  and  that  there  is  no  reli^on  like  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  f  £very  well-informed  man  knows  that,  as  a  general  fact,  it  is  impossdble 
to  impress  the  obligations  of  morality  with  any  efficieucy  on  the  heart  of  a  child, 
or  even  on  that  of  an  adult,  without  an  appeal  to  some  code  which  is  sustained 
by  the  authority  of  GKmI  ;  and  for  what  code  will  it  be  possible  to  claim  this 
authority,  if  not  for  the  code  of  the  Bible  ? 

But  perhape  some  will  be  ready  to  say, '  The  scheme  is  indeed  an  excellent 
one,  provided  only  it  were  practicable ;  but  the  idea  of  introducing  so  extensive 
and  complete  a  course  of  study  into  our  conmion  schools  is  entirely  visionary,  and 
can  never  be  realized.*  I  answer,  that  it  is  no  theory  which  I  have  been  exhib* 
iting,  but  a  matter  of  fact,  a  copy  of  actual  practice.  The  above  system  is  no 
visionary  scheme,  emanating  from  the  closet  of  a  recluse,  but  a  sketch  of  the 
course  of  instruction  now  actually  pursued  by  thousands  of  schoolmasters,  in  the 
best  district  schooU  that  have  ever  been  organized.  It  can  be  done ;  for  it  has 
been  done — it  is  now  done :  and  it  ought  to  be  done.  If  it  can  be  done  in 
Burope,  I  believe  it  can  be  done  in  the  JLJnited  States :  if  it  can  be  done  in 'Prus- 
sia, I  know  it  can  be  done  in  Ohio.  The  people  have  but  to  say  the  word  and 
provide  the  means,  and  the  thing  is  accomplished ;  for  the  word  of  the  people 
here  is  even  more  powerful  than  the  word  of  the  king  there ;  and  the  means  of 
the  people  here  are  altogether  more  abundant  for  su<m  an  obiect  than  the  means 
of  the  sovereign  there.  Shall  this  object,  then,  so  desirable  m  itself,  so  entirely 
practicable,  so  easily  within  our  reach,  £ail  of  accomplishment  ?  For 
and  welfare  of  our  state,  for  the  safety  of  our  whole  nation,  I  trust 
fail ;  but  that  we  shall  soon  witness,  in  this  commonwealth,  the  introduction 
system  of  common-school  instruction,  fully  adequate  to  all  the  wants  of  our  pop- 
mation. 

But  the  question  occurs,  Hmo  can  this  be  done  I  I  will  give  a  few  brief  hints 
as  to  some  things  which  I  suppose  to'  be  essential  to  the  attainment  of  so  desira- 
ble an  end. 

1.  Teachers  must  be  skillful,  and  trained  to  their  business.  It  will  at  once  be 
perceived,  that  the  plan  above  sketched  out  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the 
teacher  has, fully  and  distinctly  in  his  mind  the  whole  course  or  instruction,  not 
only  as  if  respects  the  matters  to  be  taught,  but  also  as  to  all  the  best  modes  of 
teaching,  that  he  may  be  able  readily  and  de'^dedty  to  vary  his  method  accord- 
mg  to  the  peculiarities  of  each  individual  mind  wluch  may  come  under  his  care. 
This  is  the  only  true  secret  of  successful  teaching.  The  old  mechanical  method, 
in  which  the  teacher  relies  entirely  on  his  text-book,  and  drags  every  mind  along 
through  the  same  dull  routine  of  creeping  recitation,  is  utterly  insufficient  to 
meet  the  wants  of  our  people.  It  may  do  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  where  the  wholo 
object  of  the  school  is  to  learn  to  pronounce  the  words  of  the  Koran  in  one  dull, 
monotonous  series  of  sounds ;  or  it  may  do  in  China,  where  men  must  never  speak 
or  think  out  of  the  old  beaten  track  of  Chinese  imbecility ;  but  it  will  never  do 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  object  of  education  ought  to  be  to  make  imme- 
diately available,  for  the  highest  and  best  purposes,  every  particle  of  real  talent 
that  exists  in  the  nation.  To  effect  such  a  purpose,  the  teacher  «nust  possess  a  ] 
strong  and  independent  mind,  well  disciplined,  and  well  stored  with  every  thing  • 
pertaining  to  his  profession,  and  ready  to  adapt  his  instructions  to  every  degree  ■ 
of  intellectual  capacity,  and  every  kind  of  acquired  habit  But  how  can  we 
expect  to  find  such  teachers,  unless  they  are  trained  to  their  business  f  A  very 
few  of  extraordinary  powers  may  occur,  as  we  sometimes  find  able  mechanics, 
and  great  mathematicmns,  who  had  no  early  training  in  their  favorite  pursuits ; 
but  these  few  exceptions  to  a  general  rule  will  never  multiply  fiist  enough  to 
supply  our  schools  with  able  teachers.  The  management  of  uie  human  mind, 
particularly  youthful  mind,  is  the  most  delicate  task  ever  committed  to  the  band 
of  man  ;  and  shall  it  be  left  to  mere  instinct,  or  shall  our  schoolmasters  have  at 
least  as  careful  a  training  as  our  lawyers  and  physicians  f 

2.  Teachers,  then,  must  have  the  means  of  acquiring  the  necessary  quallfica-  | 
tions ;  in  other  words,  there  most  be  institutions  in  whidi  the  bosuMsas  of  teacfaii^ 
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IB  made  a  systematic  object  of  attention.    I  am  not  an  adrocate  for  multipljii^ 
our  mstitutioDS.     We  already  have  more  in  number  than  we  support,  and  it 
would  be  wise  to  give  power  and  efficiency  to  those  we  now  possess  before  we 
project  new  ones.    But  the  scicnc^  and  art  of  teaching  pugiit  to  be  a  re^^ur 
Dranch  of  study  in  some  of  our  giJiiaciemies'an'd  liigh  schools,  that  those  who  ano 
iDokiiig  Jbnviird  Co  this  professiofrmay  liave  an  opporluhity  of  studying  its  pns- 
dples.    In  addition  to  this,  in  our  populous  towns,  where  there  is  opp^rtunitjr 
for  it,  there  should  be  large  model  scliools,  under  the  care  of  the  most  able  ana. 
experienced  teachers  that  can  be  obtained ;  and  the  candidates  for  the  profeasiao 
who  hiive  already  completed  the  theoretic  course  of  the  academy,  should  be  em- 
ployed in  this  school  as  monitors,  or  assistants — thus  testing  all  their  theories  by  ^ 
practice,  and  acquiring  skill  and  dexterity  under  the  guidance  of  their  bead 
master.    Thus,  while  learning,  they  would  be  teaching,  and  no  time  or  effort 
would  be  lost.    To  give  efficiency  to  the  whole  system,  tx>  present  a  general 
standard  and  a  prominent  point  of  union,  there  should  be  at  least  one  model  ; 
teachers'  seminary,  at  some  central  point — as  at  Columbus — which  shall  be  amply  i* 
provided  with  all  the  means  of  stuay  and  instruction,  and  have  connected  witb  li 
schools  of  every  grade,  for  the  practice  of  the  students^  under  the  immediata  , 
superintendence  of  their  teachers. 

5.  The  teachers  must  be  oompetently^jsupported,  and  devoted  to  their  boa- 
ness.  Few  men  attain  any  sreat  degree  of  excellence  in  a  profession  unless  thej 
love  it,  and  place  all  their  nopes  in  life  upon  it.  A  man  cannot,  consistently 
with  his  duty  to  himself,  engage  in  a  business  which  does  not  afford  him  a  com- 
petent support,  unless  he  has  other  means  of  living,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
many  who  engage  in  teaching.  In  this  country  especially,  where  there  are  such 
vast  fields  of  profitable  employment  open  to  every  enterprising  man,  it  is  not 
possible  that  tne  best  of  teachers  can  be  obtained,  to  any  considerable  extent,  for 
our  district  schools,  at  the  present  rate  of  wages.  We  have  already  seen  what 
encouragement  is  held  out  to  teachers  in  Russia,  Prussia,  and  other  European 
nations,  and  what  pledges  are  given  of  competent  support  to  their  families,  not 
only  wiiile  engaged  in  the  work,  but  when,  naving  been  worn  out  in  the  public 
service,  they  are  no  longer  able  to  labor.  In  those  countries,  where  every  pro- 
fession and  walk  of  life  is  crowded,  and  where  one  of  the  most  common  and 
oppressive  evils  is  want  of  employment,  men  of  high  talents  and  qualificatioos 
are  often  glad  to  become  teachers  even  of  district  schools ;  men  who  m  this  coun- 
try would  aspire  to  the  highest  places  in  our  colleges,  or  even  our  halls  of  legis 
lation  and  courts  of  justice.  How  much  more  necessary,  then,  here,  that  the 
profession  of  teaching  should  afford  a  competent  support ! 

.  Indeed,  such  is  the  state  of  things  in  this  country,  that  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  male  teachers  for  all  our  schools.  The  business  of  educating,  especially 
young  diildren,  must  fall,  to  a  great  extent,  on  female  teachers.  There  is  not 
the  same  variety  of  tempting  employment  for  females  as  for  men ;  they  can  be 
supported  cheaper,  and  the  Creator  has  given  them  peculiar  qualifications  for 
the  education  or  the  young.  Females,  then,  ought  to  oe  employed  extensively 
in  all  our  elementary  schools,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  and  aided  in  ob- 
taining the  qualifications  necessary  for  this  work.  There  is  no  country  in  the 
world  where  woman  holds  so  high  a  rank,  or  exerts  so  great  an  influence,  as 
here ;  wherefore,  her  responsibilities  are  the  greater,  and  she  is  under  obliga- 
tions to  render  herself  the  more  actively  useful. 

4.  The  children  must  be  made  comfortable  in  their  school;  they  must  bo 
punctual,  and  attend  the  whole  course.  There  can  be  no  profitable  study  with- 
out personal  comfort;  and  the  inconvenience  and  miserable  arrangements  of 
some  of  our  school-houses  are  enough  to  annihilate  all  that  can  be  done  by  the 
best  of  teachers.  No  instructor  can  teach  unless  the  pupils  are  present  to  be 
taught,  and  no  plan  of  systematic  instruction  can  be  carried  steadily  through 
unless  the  pupils  attend  punctually  and  through  the  whole  course. 

6.  The  ciiildren  must  be  given  up  implicitly  to  the  discipline  of  the  school. 
Nothing  can  be  done  unless  tlie  teacher  has  the  entire  control  of  his  pupils  in 
school-hours,  and  out  of  school  too,  so  far  as  the  rules  of  the  school  are  concerned. 
If  the  parent  in  any  way  interferes  with,  or  overrules,  the  arrangement*  of  the 
teacher,  he  may  attribute  it  to  himself  if  the  school  is  not  si^iccessful  No  teacher  / 
ever  ought  to  bo  employed  to  whom  the  entire  management  of  the  children  can- 1 
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I  sot  be  safely  intrusted ;  and  better  at  any  time  diBmiss  the  teacher  than  coun- 
teract his  discipline.  Let  parents  but  take  the  pains  and  spend  the  money 
necessary  to  proyide  a  comfortable  school-house  and  a  competent  teacher  for 
their  children,  and  they  neyer  need  apprehend  that  the  discipline  of  the  school 
tnll  be  uhreasonably  seyere.  No  inconsiderable  part  of  the  corporal  punishment 
that  has  been  inflicted  in  schools,  has  been  made  necessary  by  the  discomfort  of 
school- bouses  and  the  unskillfulness  of  teachers.  A  lively,  senftitive  boy  is  stuck 
upon  a  bench  full  of  knot-holes  and  sharp  ridges,  without  a  support  for  his  feet 
or  his  back,  with  a  scorching  fire  on  one  side  of  him  and  a  freezmg  wind  on  the 
other ;  and  a  stiff  Orbillus  of  a  master,  with  wooden  brains  and  iron  hands,  orders 
him  to  sit  perfectly  still,  with  nothing  to  employ  his  mind  or  his  body,  till  it  is 
hU  turn  to  read.  Thus  confined  for  hours,  what  can  the  poor  little  fellow  do  but 
begin  tb  wriggle  like  a  fish  out  of  water,  or  an  eel  in  a  frying-pan  ?  For  thia 
irrepressible  effort  at  relief  he  receiyes  a  box  on  the  ear ;  this  provokes  and  ren- 
ders him  still  more  uneasy,  and  next  comes  the  merciless  ferule  ;  and  the  poor 
child  is  finally  burnt  and  frozen,  cuffed  and  beftten,  into  hardened  roguery  or 
incurable  stupidity,  just  because  the  avarice  of  his  parents  denied  him  a  comfort- 
able school-house  and  a  competent  teacher. 

6.  A  beginning  must  be  made  at  certain  points,  and  the  advance  toward 
completeness  must  be  gradual.  Every  thing  cannot  be  done  at  once,  and  such  a 
system  as  is  needed  cannot  be  generally  introduced  till  its  benefits  are  first  de- 
monstrated by  actual  experiment  Certain  great  points,  then,  where  the  people 
are  ready  to  co-operate,  and  to  make  the  most  liberal  advances,  in  proportion  to 
their  means,  to  maintain  the  schools,  should  be  selected,  and  no  pains  or  expense 
spared,  till  the  full  benefits  of  the  best  system  are  realized ;  and  .as  the  good 
effects  are  seen,  other  places  will  very  readily  follow  the  example.  All  experi* 
enoe  has  shown  that  governmental  patronage  is  most  profitably  employed,  not  to 
do  the  entire  work,  but  simply  as  an  incitement  to  the  people  to  help  themselves. 

To  follow  up  this  great  object,  the  Iicgislature  has  wisely  made  choice  of  a 
Superintendent,  whose  untiring  labors  and  disinterested  zeal  are  worthy  of  all 
praise.  But  no  ^eat  plan  can  be  carried  through  in  a  single  year ;  ana  if  the 
Superintendent  is  to  have  opportunity  to  do  what  is  necessary,  and  to  preserve 
that  independence  and  energy  of  official  character  which  are  requisite  to  the 
euccessfui  discharge  of  his  duties,  he  should  hold  his  office  for  the  same  term,  and 
on  the  same  conditions,  as  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Every  officer  engaged  in  this,  or  in  any  other  public  work,  should  receive  a 
suitable  compensation  for  his  services.  This,  justice  requires ;  and  it  is  the  only 
way  to  secure  fidelity  and  efficiency. 

There  is  one  class  of  our  population  for  whom  some  special  provision  seems 
necessary.  The  children  of  foreign  emigrants  are  now  very  numerous  among  us» 
and  it  is  essential,  that  they  receive  a  good  English  kducation.  But  they  are 
not  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  our  common  English 
schools,  their  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  language  being  an  insuperable  bar 
to  their  entering  on  the  course  of  study.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  there  be 
some  preparatory  schools,  in  which  instruction  shall  lie  communicated  both  in 
English  and  their  native  tongue.  The  English  is,  and  must  be,  the  language  of 
this  country,  and  the  highest  interests  of  our  state  demand  it  of  the  Legislature 
to  require  that  the  English  language  be  thoroughly  taught  in  every  school  which 
they  patronize.  Still,  the  exigencies  of  the  case  make  it  necessary  that  there 
should  be  some  schools  expree»ly  fitted  to  the  condition  of  our  foreign  emigrants, 
to  introduce  them  to  a  knowlec^e  of  our  language  and  institutions.  A  school  of 
this  kind  has  been  established  in  Cincinnati,  by  benevolent  individuals.  It  has 
been  in  operation  about  a  year,  and.  already  nearly  three  hundred  children  haye 
received  its  advantages.  Sir.  Solomon,  the  head  teacher,  was  educated  for  liis 
profession  in  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  Prussii^  and  in  this  school  he  has 
demonstrated  the  excellences  of  the  system.  The  instructions  are  all  given  both 
in  German  and  English,  and  this  use  of  two  languages  does  not  at  all  interrupt 
the  progress  of  the  children  in  their  respective  studies.  I  cannot  but  recommend 
this  philanthropic  institution  to  tlie  notice  and  patronage  of  the  Legislature.* 

In  neighborhoods  where  there  is  a  mixed  population,  it  is  desirable,  if  possible^ 

*  Gennaii  idiools  now  Ibnn  a  part  of  (he  lyitem  of  pabllo  sdiools  in  CSodimaU. 
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to  employ  teachen  who  nndentand  both  languages,  and  that  the  eierciacg  oT 
aohool  be  conducted  in  both,  with  the  mle,  however,  that  all  cfae  reviews  aod 
examinations  be  in  English  oidy?'* 

Professor  Stowe  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Western  College  of  Teachers.    In  1835,  he  submitted  a  report  on 
the  ^^  Education  of  ImmigranU^  by  a  liberal  system   of  publio 
schools,  in  which  native  and  foreign-bom  children  oould  be  educated 
together,  and  thus  assimilated  into  the  citizens  of  a  common  oonntry. 
In  1837,  he  read  his  report  on  the  **  Course  of  Instruction  in  the  Pub- 
lic Primary  Schools  of  Prussia.*^    In  1838,  he  read  a  lecture  on 
^^The  Bible  ca  a  Means  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Improvement,'^  sndj 
in  the  following  year,  a  paper  on  ^^  Teachers'  Seminaries,^*  which  was 
published  in  the  same  year  in  the  ^^Biblical  Repository^'  and  afterward 
in  a  volume  with  his  "  Report  on  Elementary  Instruction  in  Prtissia,^ 
His  paper  on  Teachers'  Seminaries  had  a  good  influence  in  the  en- 
lighteument  of  public  opinion  on  that  subject.    When  the  Normal 
Schools  of  Massachusetts  were  first  established,  and  afterward  when  a 
vacancy  in  the  mastership  of  one  these  schools  occurred,  his  services 
were  earnestly  sought  as  principal.    In  1844,  he  delivered  a  lecture 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  on  the  "Religious  Ele- 
ment in  Education,^^  which  was  widely  circulated  and  read. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  Professor  Stowe  continued  his  labors  at 
Lane  Seminary,  until  1850,  when,  his  health  being  quite  broken  down 
by  labor  and  by  the  climate  of  Cincinnati,  he  accepted  an  appointment 
as  Divinity  Professor  at  Bowdoin  College.  In  1852,  being  offered 
the  chair  of  Sacred  Literature  at  Andover  Theolo^cal  Seminary,  he 
accepted,  and  still  retains  the  place,  in  which  he  is  yet  hard  at  work 
for  the  good  causes  which  have  so  long  interested  him,  of  theolog- 
ical learning,  common  schools,  temperance,  and  liberty. 

Aside  from  Professor  Stowe's  title  to  a  place  in  this  Journal,  as  an 
efficient  and  persevering  laborer  for  common  education,  he  occupies  a 
high  place  as  an  instructor  in  his  chosen  department,  and  a  man  of 
profound,  extensive,  and  accurate  learning,  and  judicious,  original,  and 
independent  views  in  that  department.  Ill  health  has  not  prevented 
his  doing  a  very  great  amount  of  work,  both  in  his  own  private 
studies  and  in  lecturing.  His  faith^l  thoroughness  as  a  student  and 
teacher,  is  illustrated  by  his  custom  of  studying  his  course  anew  as 
he  takes  each  successive  class  over  it,  precisely  as  if  he  ha^  never 
been  over  it  before ;  a  method,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  which  well 
remunerates  both  the  teacher  and  taught,  by  the  freshness  of  the 
subject  to  the  former,  and  the  vigor  and  point  of  his  instructions  to 
the  latter. 
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In  addition  to  elaborate  articles,  new  and  old,  on  the  subject  of  Female 

JEducation^  we  propose  to  bring  together,  in  successive  numbers,  the  best 

suggestions  we  have  taken  note  of  in  our  reading,  by  different  authors  in 

different  ages  and  countries,  as  to  the  instruction  and  practical  training 

of  girls. 

St.  Jbhomc. 

Jebome — or  £usebius  Hieronymus  Sophronius — and  better  known  from 
his  canonical  titie  as  St  Jerome^  was  bom  of  Christian  parents,  at  Stridon, 
a  town  in  Pannonia,  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  about  the  year  881.  Gifted 
with  fine  natural  powers,  he  enjoyed  and  improved  all  the  opportunities 
of  learning  which  the  best  schools  and  the  most  erudite  teachers  in 
Rome  and  Chiul  could  afford,  and  to  the  acquisitioite  firom  books  and  living 
teachers,  he  added  the  fruits  of  the  widest  travel,  a^  of  profound  medita- 
tion for  years  in  the  solitudes  of  the  East.  He  wrote  on  almost  every 
subject— defending  the  doctrines  of  the  church  as  held  at  Rome,  preach- 
ing religious  abstinence  and  mortification,  and  obtaining  a  remarkable  in- 
fluence over  the  women  of  his  time.  Under  his  eloquent  exhortations, 
many  of  the  wealthy  and  noble  ladies  of  Rome  devoted  themselves  to 
perpetual  chastity,  distributed  their  possessions  among  the  poor,  and  spent 
their  time  in  attendance  on  the  sick.  Among  these  converts  was  Paula, 
a  descendant  of  the  Scipios  and  the  Gracchi,  who,  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  having  provided  for  her  family,  visited  the  holy  places  of  the 
East  and  finally  established  herself  at  Bethlehem — ^building  three  monas- 
teries for  devout  women,  all  under  one  rule,  and  a  house  for  St  Jerome 
and  his  brethren.  Her  son,  Tozotius,  married  Lxta^  a  daughter  of  a 
Pagan  priest,  who  became  a  convert  under  Jerome^s  preaching.  For  the 
education  of  their  daughter,  St  Jerome  wrote  a  letter,  which  has  been 
the  highest  authority  in  regard  to  female  training  with  devout  Catholics 
ever  since.  This  daughter  resided  for  a  time  with  her  grandmother  at 
Bethlehem^  and  succeeded  her  in  the  government  of  the  monasteries 
which  St  Paula  founded.  St  Jerome  is  best  known  to  the  general 
scholar  f<Mr  his  translation  and  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  styled  the  "Za^m 
Yulgate^^  and  for  his  *'  Catalogue  of  Ecdesiattieal  SUtoryJ"  Incidents  in 
his  life  and  representations  of  his  character  are  favorite  subjects  in  pictures, 
prints,  and  sculpture.  The  ^^Loit  Communion  qfSt  Jerome^''^  by  Dome- 
nichino,  in  the  Vaticsn  at  Rome,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures  of 

the  world. 
No.  14.— [Vol.  V.,  No.  2.-38. 
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LiTTtft*  OF  St.  Jebomb  to  Lbta,  on  the  Eoucatioii  or  bsk  Dauobtbk. 

Or  this  kind  must  be  the  education  of  a  goul  which  is  intended  fir 
a  temple  of  the  H0I7  Ghost : — ^Let  her  not  learn  to  hear  or  say  any  thing 
but  what  savors  of  ihh  fear  of  God.  Impure  language  let  her  not  under- 
stand, or  know  any  thing  of  worldly  songs ;  while  her  tongue  is  yet  ten- 
der, let  its  acquaintance  be  only  with  sweet  psalms.  Keep  her  away 
fix>m  the  wantonness  of  youth ;  nay,  let  even  her  maidens  and  attendants 
be  debarred  all  secular  connections,  lest  what  they  have  leamt  amiss  they 
should  teach  worse.  Let  her  have  letters  made  of  box  and  ivory,  and 
learn  to  call  them  by  their  proper  names ;  these  will  amuse  her,  and  tiius 
amusement  will  become  instruction.  And  let  her  not  only  know  the  let- 
ters in  their  order,  so  as  to  repeat  their  names  by  rote,  but  change  the 
order  frequently,  mixing  ^e  middle  with  the  first,  and  the  last  with  the 
middle,  till  she  can  recognize  them  by  sight  as  well  as  sound.  But  when 
her  trembling  hand  begins  to  hold  a  pen,  let  its  tender  joints  be  guided 
by  the  hand  of  another,  placed  over  hers ;  or  else  let  the  letters  be  est- 
graved  upon  a  tablet,  so  that  she  may  trace  out  their  forms  without  wan- 
dering from  the  lines  of  the  engraving.  Induce  her  to  put  syllables  to- 
gether by  rewards,  and  encourage  her  with  such  little  gifts  as  please  the 
mind  of  infancy.  Give  her  also  companions  in  her  lessons,  to  excite  her 
emulation,  and  even  sting  her  by  the  praises  they  receive.  Do  not  find 
fault  with  her,  if  she  is  slow ;  but  call  out  her  powers  by  commendation, 
making  her  feel  pleasure  in  excelling,  and  pain  in  being  excelled.  Above 
all  things,  take  care  that  she  does  not  get  disgusted  with  her  studies ; 
lest  any  prejudice  against  them,  contracted  in  her  infancy,  should  extend 
beyond  it  Let  the  very  names  by  which  she  learns  to  make  up  letters 
into  words  be  not  taken  at  random,  but  selected  and  brought  tx^ether 
with  a  view  to  some  good  purpose ;  the  names,  for  instance,  of  prophets 
and  apostles,  with  the  whole  line  of  patriarchs,  from  Adam  downward, 
according  to  St  Biatthew  and  St  Luke ;  thus,  while  otherwise  engaged, 
her  memory  will  be  preparing  for  its  future  duties.  Then  you  must  look 
out  for  a  tutor  of  approved  age,  and  character,  and  learning;  nor  will  a 
man  of  learning  blush  to  do  that  for  a  relation,  or  for  any  noble  virein, 
which  Aristotle  did  for  the  son  of  Philip,  for  whose  sake  that  philosopher 
condescended  to  the  office  of  a  clerk,  and  instructed  him  in  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge.  Small  things  must  not  be  despised,  when  great 
things  can  not  come  to  pass  without  them.  The  letters  themselves,  and 
the  first  rules  of  education,  sound  very  differently  from  the  mouth  of  the  ' 

rustic  and  the  learned.  You  must  take  care,  therefore,  that  the  silly 
affectation  of  women  does  not  give  her  a  habit  of  pronouncing  her  words 
imperfectly;  and  that  she  does  not  idly  amuse  herself  in  dress  and 
jewels, — of  which  things,  one  is  fatal  to  the  morals,  the  other  to  the  elo- 
cution :  do  not  let  her  learn  in  infancy  what  she  will  have  to  unlearn  af- 
terward. The  Gracchi  are  said  to  have  been  not  a  little  indebted  for  their 
eloquence  to  their  mother's  conversation.  The  style  of  Uortensius  was 
formed  in  his  father's  bosom.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  get  rid  of  that  whidi 
the  untutored  mind  has  first  imbibed.  Who  can  restore  the  wool  of  pur- 
ple dye  to  its  native  whiteness?  The  vessel  long  retains  the  taste  and 
smell  with  which  it  has  been  fi'esh  imbued.  Greek  history  tells  us  Uiat 
Alexander,  the  most  powerful  of  kings,  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  never 
could  throw  off  the  defects  in  manner  and  gait  which  he  had  contracted 
in  his  infancy  from  his  instructor,  Leonides.  For  we  are  all  disposed  to 
imitate  the  bad ;  and  we  can  soon  copy  a  man's  vices,  though  we  can  not 
reach  unto  his  virtues.    Take  care,  therefore,  that  her  nurse  is  not 

*  at.  Jerome's  Works,  Vol.  I.,  fo.  26.  Edition  of  Ereanaii.  Basil,  1516.  We  have  omit- 
ted a  few  tntroduclory  paragrapas  of  St.  Jerome's  Letter  to  Lata  as  irrelevam  to  the  aula 
•olyjecL 
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druuken,  or  wanton,  or  fond  of  talking ;  but  let  her  have  a  modest  woman 
to  cany  her,  and  one  of  becoming  gravity  to  nurse  her.  Above  all,  let 
the  infant  soldier  know  the  Captain,  and  the  army,  for  whose  service  she 
is  trained.  Let  her  long  for  them,  and  threaten  to  go  over  to  them.  Let 
even  her  dress  and  apparel  remind  her  for  whom  she  is  intended.  Do 
not  pierce  her  ears  for  ear-rings,  or  defile  with  artificial  colors  the  beauty 
that  is  consecrated  unto  Christ.  Load  not  her  neck  with  gold  and  pearls, 
nor  burden  her  head  with  jewels,  nor  give  her  hair  a  flaming  dye, — ^too 
true  an  omen  of  the  flames  of  hell.  Let  her  pearls  be  of  a  different  kind 
from  such  as  she  may  sell  and  buy,  **  the  pearl  of  great  price." 

Eli,  the  high-priest,  offended  Qod  by  the  vices  of  his  sons.    A  man 
can  not  be  a  bishop,  if  he  has  profligate  and  disobedient  children.     On 
the  other  hand,  we  are  told  that  ^*a  woman  shall  be  saved  in  child-bear- 
ing, if  they  continue  in  &ith,  and  charity,  and  holiness,  with  sobriety." 
If  the  virtues  of  those  who  are  of  mature  age  and  independent  will  are 
imputed  to  the  parents,  how  much  more  of  those  who  are  but  babes  and 
sucklings,  and  do  not  know  their  right  hand  from  their  left, — ^the  differ- 
ence, that  is,  between  good  and  evil  I     If  you  are  so  anxious  that  your 
daughter  should  avoid  a  viper^s  sting,  why  are  you  not  equally  careful 
that  she  be  not  stricken  by  "  the  hammer  of  the  whole  earth ;"  that  she 
drink  not  of  the  golden  cup  of  Babylon ;  that  she  go  not  forth  with 
Dinah,  or  wish  to  see  the  daughters  of  a  strange  land ;  that  her  feet  grow 
not  wanton,  or  her  garments  trail  behind  her  V    Poisons  are  never  given, 
unless  the  cup  is  smeared  with  honey ;  and  vices  can  not  deceive,  except 
under  the  shade  of  virtues.     How,  then,  you  will  say,  are  the  sins  of  the 
fiithers  not  imputed  to  the  children,  and  of  the  childiren  to  the  fathers, 
but  **the  soul  which  sinneth,  it  shall  die?"    This  is  spoken  of  those 
whose  years  admit  of  wisdom,  of  whom  it  is  written  in  the  gospel,  **  He 
is  of  age,  let  him  speak  for  himself"    But  so  long  as  he  is  a  child,  and 
thinks  as  a  child,  till  he  has  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  and  the  point 
where  good  and  evil,  like  the  Pythagorean  letter,*  become  divergent — ^up 
to  that  time  his  actions,  good  or  evil,  are  imputed  to  his  parents.     Unless, 
indeed,  you  suppose  that  the  sons  of  Christians,  if  they  continue  unbap- 
tizcd,  bear  all  the  guilt  of  sin  themselves,  and  that  none  of  it  fklls  on  the 
head  of  those  who  refuse  to  bestow  that  sacrament  upon  them,  especially 
at  a  time  when  its  recipients  could  not  reject  it;  just  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  salvation  of  the  infitnt  is  a  gain  unto  the  parents.     It  was  in 
your  own  power  to  offer  your  daughter  or  not  (though  here  your  con- 
dition is  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  you  had  vowed  her  to  Qod*s  service  before 
she  was  conceived ;)  but  now  she  is  offered,  you  can  only  neglect  her  at 
your  own  peril.     He  who  offers  a  victim  lame  or  mutilated,  or  blemished 
in  any  other  way,  is  guilty  of  sacrilege ;  how  much  heavier  the  punish- 
ment of  him  who  offers  a  part  of  his  own  body,  and  the  purity  of  an  un- 
tainted soul,  to  the  acceptance  of  his  King,  if  he  is  careless  in  preserving 
that  which  he  has  so  disposed  I 

When  she  is  growing  up,  and  beginning,  like  her  Bridegroom,  to  in- 
crease in  wisdom,  and  stature,  and  favor  with  Gk>d  and  man,  let  her  go 
with  her  parents  to  the  temple  of  her  heavenly  Father ;  but  let  her  not 
depart  from  the  temple.  Let  them  seek  her  in  the  journeys  of  the  world, 
among  her  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance,  and  find  her  nowhere  but  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Scriptures,  asking  questions  of  prophets  and  apostles 
about  the  spiritual  marriage  of  the  soul  with  Christ  Let  her  imitate 
Mary,  whom  the  angel  Gabriel  found  alone  in  her  chamber;  and  there- 
fore, perhaps,  she  was  alarmed,  because  she  beheld  the  form  of  a  man  to 
whom  she  was  a  stranger.  Let  her  imitate  her  of  whom  it  is  said,  **  ^Hie 
king^s  daughter  is  all  glorious  within." 

r  —  T  ■  ■-■-■      -   - 

*  The  letter  Y  was  made  bj  the  Pf  tbaforeana  a  aymbol  of  the  parting  road  of  haman  life ; 
•D«  of  Ita  braocbea  repreaeatioff  virtue,  tbe  other  vice. 
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Let  her,  moreover,  not  eat  in  public,  that  is,  be  present  at  her  parents' 
meals ;  lest  she  should  see  dainties  to  excite  her  longing.     For  thoagii 
some  persons  think  it  a  higher  virtue  to  despise  present  pleasure,  to  zny 
mind  there  is  greater  security  for  temperance  in  not  knowing  the  object 
of  desire.     I  remember  reading  in  a  book  at  school,  "  that  you  will  hardlj* 
find  fault  with  that  which  has  become  habitual"    Let  her  learn,  even 
now,  not  to  drink  wine,  "  wherein  is  excess."    However,  abstinence   Is 
irksome  and  dangerous  to  the  young,  before  the  body  has  attained  its  full 
strength  and  proportions.    Up  to  that  time,  therefore,  let  her  use  tlio 
bath,  if  necessity  requires ;  and  take  a  little  wine,  for  her  stomach's  sake  ; 
and  have  animal  food,  lest  her  limbs  fail  her  before  they  begin  to  do  their 
duty.     I  say  this  as  a  matter  of  indulgence  unto  her,  not  of  command  to 
you — to  prevent  weakness,   not  to  inculcate  luxury.     Otherwise,  why 
should  not  a  Christian  virgin  do  that  altogether  which  Jewish  super- 
stition does  in  part,  by  the  rejection  of  certain  animals  and  meats;  not  to 
mention   the  Indian  Bramins  and  Egyptian  Gymnosophists,  who  live 
entirely  upon  barley  flour,  and  rice,  and  fruits  ?    If  glass  is  of  such  & 
value,  are  not  pearls  of  greater  price  ?    Let  the  daughter  of  promise  live 
as  those  lived  who  were  the  children  of  promise.     Where  the  grace  is 
equal,  let  the  labor  be  equal  also.     Let  her  be  deaf  to  instruments  of 
music,  and  be  a  stranger  to  the  very  use  of  the  pipe,  and  harp,  and  lyre. 

Let  her  every  day  repeat  a  lesson  culled  from  the  flowers  of  Scripture, 
learning  a  number  of  verses  in  Greek,  and  immediately  afterward  being 
instructed  in  Latin ;  for,  if  the  tender  mouth  is  not  properly  molded 
from  the  very  commencement,  the  pronunciation  will  acquire  a  foreign 
accent,  the  faults  of  which  will  pa^ss  into  her  native  tongue.  You  must 
be  her  governess,  and  the  model  of  her  untutored  infancy ;  take  care 
that  she  sees  nothing  in  you,  or  in  her  father,  which  she  would  be  wrong 
in  doing.  Remember  that  you  are  her  parents,  and  that  she  learns  more 
from  your  example  than  your  voice.  Flowers  are  soon  dead ;  the  violet, 
and  the  lily,  and  the  crocus,  soon  fade  in  an  unwholesome  air.  Never  let 
her  go  into  public,  unless  accompanied  by  you ;  nor  enter  the  sanctuaries 
built  over  martyrs'  tombs,  or  churches,  without  her  mother.  Beware 
of  the  nods  and  smiles  of  the  young  and  gay ;  let  the  solemn  vigils  and 
nocturns  be  spent  without  departing  from  her  mother's  side.  Do  not 
let  her  attach  herself  too  closely  to  any  one  of  her  maidens,  or  make  her 
enr  the  depositary  of  her  secrets.  All  should  bear  what  is  said  to  one. 
Let  the  companion  she  chooses  be  not  well  dressed  or  beautiful,  or  with 
a  voice  of  liquid  harmony ;  but  grave,  and  pale,  and  meanly  clad,  and 
of  solemn  countenance.  Set  over  her  an  aged  virgin,  of  approved  feith, 
and  modesty,  and  conduct,  to  teach  and  habituate  her,  by  her  own  ex- 
ample, to  rise  up  by  night  for  prayer  and  psalms,  to  sing  her  morning 
hymns,  and  to  take  her  place  in  the  ranks,  like  a  Christian  warrior,  at 
the  third,  and  sixth,  and  ninth  hours ;  and,  again,  to  light  her  lamp  and 
offer  up  her  evening  sacrifice.  Let  the  day  pass,  and  the  night  find  her 
at  this  employment.  Prayer  and  reading,  reading  and  prayer,  must  be 
the  order  of  her  life ;  nor  will  the  time  travel  slowly  when  it  is  filled  by 
such  engagements. 

Teach  her  also  the  working  of  wool,  to  hold  the  distaff,  to  place  the 
basket  in  her  lap,  to  ply  the  spindle,  and  draw  out  the  threads.  But  let 
her  have  nothing  to  do  with  silk,  or  golden  thread.  Let  the  clothes  she 
makes  be  such  as  to  keep  out  the  cold,  and  not  a  mere  compromise  with 
nakedness.  Her  food  should  be  a  few  herbs,  and  so  forth,  with  some- 
times a  few  small  fishes.  But  not  to  go  into  details  on  this  subject,  of 
which  I  have  elsewhere  spoken  more  at  length, — let  her  always  leave  off 
eating  with  an  appetite,  so  that  she  may  be  able  to  read  and  sing  imme- 
diately. I  do  not  approve  of  protracted  and  inordinate  fastings,  especially 
for  those  of  tender  years,  where  week  is  added  unto  week,  and  the  use 
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pf  o3  and  fruit  prohibited.  I  have  experienced  the  truth  of  the  proverb, 
•*A  tired  ass  will  not  go  straight"  But  the  rule  to  be  constantly  ob- 
served in  fasting  is  this :  take  care  that  your  strength  is  equal  to  your 
Journey,  lest,  sifter  running  the  first  stage,  you  break  down  in  the  middle 
of  it 

But  to  return  to  the  subject :  when  you  go  into  the  country,  do  not 
leave  you  daughter  at  home ;  she  must  neither  be  able  or  know  how  to 
do  without  you,  and  be  afraid  of  being  left  alone.  She  must  not  con- 
verse with  people  of  the  world,  or  be  in  the  same  house  with  ill-con- 
ducted virgins.  She  must  not  be  present  at  the  marriages  of  her  serv- 
ants, or  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  games  of  noisy  domestics. 

Let  her  delight  not  in  silk  and  jewels,  but  in  the  holy  writings,  where 
there  is  no  gold  or  mosaic  painting,  like  that  on  Babylonian  leather,  to 
arrest  the  eye ;  but  sound  learning,  corrected  by  sound  fiuth,  to  inform 
the  mind.  Let  her  first  learn  the  Psalter,  and  give  her  hours  of  leisure 
to  these  holy  songs.  From  the  proverbs  of  Solomon  she  will  gather 
practical  instruction ;  Ecclesiastes  will  teach  her  to  despise  the  world ;  in 
Job  she  will  find  examples  of  virtue  and  endurance.  Then  let  her  go  to 
the  Gospels,  and  never  lay  them  down.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with 
the  Epistles,  must  be  imbibed  with  all  the  ardor  of  her  heart  When  her 
mind  is  thoroughly  stored  with  these  treasures,  she  may  commit  the 
prophets  to  her  memory,  together  with  the  Heptateuch,  and  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  with  those  of  Esdras  and  Esther.  The  Song 
of  Solomon  she  may  read  last  without  danger ;  if  she  reads  it  earlier, 
she  may  not  discern  that  a  spfritual  union  is  celebrated  under  carnal 
words.  All  the  Apocryphal  books  should  be  avoided ;  but  if  she  ever 
wishes  to  read  them,  not  to  establish  the  truth  of  doctrines,  but  with  a 
reverential  feeling  for  the  truths  they  signify,  she  should  be  told  that 
they  are  not  the  works  of  the  authors  by  whose  names  they  are  dis- 
tinguished, that  they  contain  much  that  is  faulty,  and  that  it  is  a  task 
requiring  great  prudence  to  find  gold  in  the  midst  of  clay.  The  works 
of  Cyprian  should  be  ever  in  her  hands.  She  may  run  over  the  Epistles 
of  Athanasius,  and  the  books  of  Hilary,  without  any  danger  of  stum- 
bling. Let  her  pleasures  be  in  such  treatises  and  writers  of  such  charac- 
ter as  most  evince  the  piety  of  an  unwavering  faith.  All  other  authors 
she  should  read  to  judge  of  what  they  say,  not  simply  to  follow  their 
instructions. 

You  wiU  answer  here,  "  How  can  a  woman  living  in  the  world,  in  the 
midst  of  so  vast  a  population  as  that  of  Rome,  look  after  all  these  things  ?'^ 
Do  not,  therefore,  undertake  a  burden  which  you  are  unable  to  bear; 
but  as  soon  as  you  have  weaned  her  with  Isaac,  and  clothed  her  with 
Samuel,  send  her  to  her  grandmother  and  aunt  Restoreats  most  precious 
jewel  to  the  chamber  of  Mary,  and  place  her  in  the  cradle  of  the  infant 
Jesus.  Let  her  be  brought  up  in  the  convent,  in  the  company  of  vir- 
gins ;  let  her  never  learn  to  swear ;  to  think  &lsehood  a  sacrilege ;  be 
ignorant  of  the  world ;  live  the  life  of  an  angel ;  be  in  the  flesh,  but  not 
of  it ;  believe  every  human  being  to  be  of  the  like  ^nature  with  herself. 
Thus,  to  say  nothing  more,  you  will  be  released  firom  the  diflSculty  of 
keeping  her,  and  the  risk  of  watching  over  her.  Better  to  regret  her 
absence  than  to  be  in  perpetual  anxiety,  what  she  is  saying,  with  whom 
she  is  conversing,  whom  she  is  recognizing,  whom  she  is  glad  to  see. 
Resign  to  the  care  of  Eustochium  the  infant  whose  very  cries  are  even 
now  a  prayer  for  thine  own  good.  Make  her  the  companion  of  her 
holiness,  hereafter  to  be  its  heiress.  From  her  earliest  years  let  her  look 
to  her,  love  her,  admire  her,  whose  very  words,  and  gait,  and  dress,  are 
a  lesson  of  the  virtues.  Let  her  dwell  in  the  bosom  of  her  grandmother, 
who  may  reproduce  in  her  grandchild  what  she  before  experienced  in 
her  daughter,  and  who  knows  by  experience  how  to  bring  up,  and  keep, 
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and  instnict  yirgms,  whose  glory  it  is,  in  the  virgins  she  has  nnrtured,  to 
be  daily  bringing  forth  fhiit  a  hundred  fold.    0  happy  Paula  I  happjr 
virgin  I  happy  child  of  Toxotius,  more  ennobled  by  the  'nrtues  of  her 
aunt  and  grandmother  than  by  her  high  descent!     0  Lteta,  that  yoa 
could  see  your  mother-in-law  and  sister-in-law,  and  the  mighty  souls  that 
animate  their  feeble  bodies  I     I  doubt  not  your  natural  modesty  would 
then  set  the  example  to  your  daughter,  and  change  the  first  command 
of  God  for  the  second  law  of  the  Gospel.    You  would  then  care  little  for 
the  longing  after  other  children,  but  would  rather  offer  up  yourself  to 
God.    But  as  there  is  a  time  for  indulging,  and  a  time  for  abstaimng 
from  it ;  as  a  wife  has  no  power  over  her  body ;  as  unto  what  calling 
soever  a  man  is  called,  in  that  let  him  remain  in  the  Lord ;  as  he,  who  is 
under  the  yoke,  ought  to  run  so  as  not  to  leave  his  fellow  in  the  mire, — 
restore  that  whole  in  thy  daughter  which  thou  hast  divided  in  thyselC 
Hannah  never  received  again  the  son  whom  she  had  vowed  to  God,  after 
he  had  been  once  presented  in  the  temple,  thinking  it  unbecoming  that 
a  future  prophet  should  be  brought  up  in  the  house  with  one  who  was 
yet  looking  to  have  children.     When  she  conceived  and  brought  forth, 
she  dared  not  enter  the  temple  and  appear  empty  before  God,  till  she  had 
first  payed  what  she  owed ;  but  afi;er  this  sacrifice  she  returned  home, 
and  brought  forth  five  children,  because  she  had  brought  forth  her  first- 
born unto  God.     Admirest  thou  the  happiness  of  that  holy  woman  f 
Imitate  her  faith.    If  you  only  send  Paula,  I  will  undertake  the  office  of 
her  nurse  and  teacher ;  I  will  carry  her  on  my  shoulders,  old  as  I  am ; 
I  will  mold  into  form  her  lisping  words,  much  prouder  of  my  office  than 
any  worldly  philosopher, — training  up  not  a  Macedonian  king  to  die  by 
Babylonian  poison,  but  a  hand-maiden  and  bride  of  Christ,  a  fit  offering 
to  an  everlasting  Idngdom. 


IIL   MICHAEL  NEANDEB* 

flhwHlatad  for  tht  AiMrieaii  Joaraal  of  Edaeatlon,  fiom  tbe  Gafinan  of  Karl  tod  RMuner.] 


Michael  Nbander  was  tbe  son  of  a  tradesman,  of  the  town  of 
Sorau,  Hans  Neumann  by  name,  and  was  born  in  1525.  His  father 
had  destined  him  for  a  tradesman  also ;  and,  as  the  occupation  called 
for  long  journeys  on  horseback,  he  determined  to  lose  no  time  in 
making  bis  son  a  good  horseman.  lie,  therefore,  placed  him  upon  a 
gaunt  and  restive  horse,  without  a  saddle,  and  bade  him  ride  him  to 
water.  On  his  reaching  the  pond  the  horse  threw  bim  into  it,  and 
he  was  only  saved  from  drowning  by  the  efforts  of  some  chance  by- 
standers, who  lifted  him  again  to  his  seat  As  he  rode  in  at  the 
gate,  a  stone  was  thrown  at  him,  which  cut  his  head  and  covered  his 
face  with  blood.  Thus,  wet  and  bleeding,  he  returned  home.  But 
his  father,  instead  of  showing  pity  for  his  sufferings,  ordered  him  to 
mount,  upon  the  spot,  a  still  wilder  horse,  which  he  did.  But  he  was 
again  thrown  off  and  his  arm  broken.  And  when  his  mother  and  his 
relatives  gathered  around  him  in  tears,  his  father  upbraided  him 
harshly  with  these  words:  "To  a  cloister  with  you;  you  are  of  no 
use  to  any  body."  Thus  was  his  whole  course  of  life  shaped  by  this 
one  day  of  mishaps. 

The  rector,  Heinrich  Theodore,  of  Sorau,  was  his  first  teacher.  In 
his  seventeenth  year,  in  1542,  he  went  to  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg. ^'Although  at  that  time  I  was  quite  young,"  says  Neander, 
of  himself^  "  I  yet  listened  attentively  for  three  years  to  Luther's  lec- 
tures and  sermons,  and  many  of  his  excellent  thoughts.  I  wrote 
down  with  care,  nor  shall  I  ever  forget  them  so  long  as  my  life  lasts ; 

*  Sources.  1.  **EvHt9  in  the  Life  qf  Miehad  NetMnder.  A  contribution  to  the  relifions 
and  locial  history  of  the  16th  century.    By  W.  Havemann,  profeaaor  of  hiatory  at  GSttingen." 

3.  Neaoder'a  worka,  aa  followa,  viz:— (a;  Two  Latin  Orammara.  (b)  *'Dt  re  poetica 
Oraeeorum^  Nbri  quatuor.  E  noiatUmibua  M.  Neandri  praee^tori*  md  ceQeeH  Opera  J. 
VoUandi,"  Editio  aecunda.  1592.  (c.)  '*CateehMi9  M.  Lutheri  CfntecthLatina,"  ''Pat- 
rwn  Tlieologorum  Qnueorum  aententiae.**  ** Apocrypha;  hoc  e«f.  narrationea  de  Chri«to, 
e/e.,  extra  Biblia."  Basileae,  per  Joh.  Oporlnum.  1663.  (rf.)  ^Otmpendhan  Diaieetieae 
ae  Rhetorics,"  1681.  (e.)  ''Orbie  Terrae  partium  euecineta  eapUeaiio."  1686.  (/.) 
**Orbie  Terrae  dMeio  compendaria^  In  ueum  etudioeae  jtnentutie  in  echola  Jt/eldenei."    1666.  ! 

NoTa  editio.  (g.y  **Compendium  Okronicorum,  ctmecripta  in  echola  HfHderui."  1686. 
Havemann  cUea  the  followinf  in  addition :— (A.)  ^'Mankind'e  Mirror."  Noremburg,  1620. 
ii.)  "'TheotogUt  megalandri  Lutheri."  Elaleben,  1587.  (k.)  "Advice  to  a  good  nobleman 
and  friend ;  or,  how  to  guide  and  inetruct  a  boy  J*  Eialeben,  1690.  Saya  Havemann,  "  this 
Is  an  Incomparable  little  book." 

3.  (a.)  »F\meral  Sermon  at  the  burial  qf  the  tenerable  AT.  Neander.  DeUvered  by  Yalr 
mtine  Myliue.»    Leipzig,  1606.    (6.)  VoUborth'a  **Panegyric  upon  M.  Neander."    1777. 
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for  I  often  recall  them  with  delight,  in  sorrow  and  affliction  thej  are 
mj  consolation,  and  they  aid  me,  moreover,  in  my  labors  both  with 
old  and  young." 

In  the  year  154Y,  when,  after  the  battle  of  Muhlberg,  Neander,  in 
common  with  all  the  professors  and  students  at  Wittenberg,  deserted 
the  place,  he  obtained,  through  the  recommendation  of  Melancthon, 
the  post  of  (colleague)  assistant  in  the  school  of  Nordhauson.  Short- 
ly after,  he  was  chosen  conrector  and  was  employed  also  as  tutor  to 
Uie  children  of  Herr  Schmied,  the  Mayor.  The  rector  of  the  school, 
whose  name  was  Basilius  Faber,  imposed  upon  the  youthful  Neander, 
then  fresh  from  the  conceited  air  of  Wittenberg,  and  regarding  "gram- 
mar and  syntax"  as  "insignificant  trifles,"  the  humiliating  task  of 
teaching  the  older  boys  the  ^Advanced  Stfntax^  {majorem  Syntaxin 
majorihus)  a  work  which  he  had  "  never  even  seen,  much  less  heard 
of  or  studied." 

In  the  year  1560,  Neander  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  the 
cloister-school  at  Ilfeld,  in  the  Harz.  Here,  in  1544,  Thomas  Stange 
had  been  chosen  abbot  of  the  monastery.  But  he  afterward  joined 
the  Protestants,  and  then,  under  the  patronage  of  the  noble  Ck>UDt  of 
Stoiberg,  foimded  the  school,  to  which,  at  the  recommendation  of 
Melancthon  and  Schmied,  he  now  called  Neander.  When,  in  the 
year  1559,  the  devout,  conscientious  abbot  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  he 
commended  the  school  most  urgently  to  Count  Stolberg's  care,  and  to 
the  faithfulness  of  its  rector,  Neander. 

This  dying  injunction  Neander  kept  in  view  even  to  the  close  of 
his  own  life.  The  amount  of  labor  that  he  accomplished  would  appear 
well-nigh  incredible.  When  he  entered  upon  his  office,  he  found 
but  twelve  scholars  in  attendance ;  nine  years  later,  in  1559,  this 
number  had  increased  to  forty.  And  until  within  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  or  during  the  space  of  forty-five  years,  he  took  the  charge 
of  the  whole  school  entirely  upon  himself,  never  employing  a  col- 
league.* He  was,  moreover,  compelled  to  defend  the  very  existence 
of  the  school  itself  against  many  who  endeavored  to  wrest  the  cloistral 
domains  into  their  own  possession.  At  the  same  time  he  acomplished 
much  literary  labor — gi^nng  to  the  press,  during  his  life-time,  thirty- 
nine  books,  and  leaving  behind  him,  in  manuscript,  fourteen  more. 

Many  of  his  contemporaries,  Melancthon  in  particular,  have  borne 
testimony  to  the  excellent  results  with  which  his  teachings  were  at- 
tended. Melancthon  deemed  the  school  at  Ilfeld,  "by  reason  of  the 
faithful  labors  of  Neander,*'  to  be  the  best  seminary  in  the  country. 

*  "  Tantum  praeatitic  anns  vir,  qui  nuUum  la  admlDlatratione  wholae  usqae  ad  altlmum 
fere  senSi  limen  eoilegam  haberet." 

Thus  that  eminent  man,  Laarentlut  Rhodomannas,  a  pupil  of  his,  and  later  a  professor  at 
Wittenberg,  writes  of  Neander. 
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Said  Rhodomannas:  '^Neander  has  proved  himself  an  ezceedingly 
skillful  and  successful  teacher.  He  has  carried  scholars  forward,  within 
the  space  of  three  or  four  years,  so  far  in  the  languages  and  the  arts, 
and  grounded  them  so  thoroughly  in  catechetics,  that,  when  he  had 
done  with  them,  they  were  fitted  to  enter  at  once  upon  important  posts, 
whether  in  the  school  or  in  the  church.  Especially  have  they  been  so 
thoroughly  drilled  in  the  three  languages,  that  they  have  not  inele- 
gantly imitated  the  Greek  classics."  And  the  learned  Caselius,  a 
scholar  of  Neander^s,  in  Nordhausen,  said :  '*  Neander's  boys,  on  en- 
tering the  university,  have  at  once  taken  precedence  of  most  others." 

Of  his  textrbooks,  so  far  as  I  am  acquunted  with  them,  I  have 
already,  in  part,  spoken  elsewhere.  In  his  grammars,  he  constantly 
dwelt  more  upon  the  elementary  than  the  abstruse,  and  placed  general 
principles  and  rules,  that  were  universally  binding,  before  tmimportant 
particulars  and  anomalous  exceptions.  Hence  his  text-books  were 
brief;  but,  whatever  he  undertook,  he  intended  should  be  fully  and 
entirely  comprehended  by  the  learner. 

His  instructor,  Melancthon,  whom  he  highly  esteemed,  undoubtedly 
urged  him  to  give  his  attention  to  the  physical  sciences.  It  was  said 
of  Neander,  that  **  he  was  such  an  adept  in  medicine  and  chemistry, 
that  he  was  enabled,  by  means  of  serviceable  remedies,  to  extend  a 
helping  hand  to  his  scholars  when  sick."*  His  ^Hand-Book  of 
Natural  Philosophy  "  was  in  much  repute. 

His  ^^  Compendium  Chronicorum^^  gives,  in  the  compass  of  forty 
pages,  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the  world,  from  Adam  to  the  year 
1575.  The  subjects  of  the  various  chapters  are,  "Jews,"  "JE^ptians," 
"  Persians,"  "  Greeks,"  and  "  Romans ;"  then  «  The  Period  of  the  Mi- 
gration of  Races,  ending  with  Charlemagne,"  "Mohammed  and  the 
Saracens,"  and  "  Argonaut®,  or  the  Crusades,  Tartars,  and  Turks." 
And  it  ends  with  a  glance  at  the  prophecies  of  Daniel. 

In  geography,  he  wrote  a  somewhat  extended  text-book,  called 
"Or6t>  terrae  partium  succincta  explicatio;^^  and  a  second,  much 
shorter,  with  the  title,  ^Orhis  terrae  division 

The  first  mentioned  compend  is  a  singular  book ;  now  proceeding 
methodically,  and  again  branching  off  into  the  strangest  of  digressions. 
It  begins  by  giving  a  list  of  the  various  authorities  made  use  of.  Then 
there  follows  a  concise  and  clear  treatise  on  the  mathematics  of 
geography,  (in  which  the  sun  moves  around  the  earth,)  and  a  history 
of  the  science.  Next  are  described  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
oceans ;  and  lastly  the  islands,  among  which  America  is  enumerated. 
Some  of  the  stories  interspersed  in  this  book  we  have  already  cited. 

*  A  favorite  acbolar  of  his,  Thalius,  afterward  a  phjraiciaD  at  Nordhausen,  "  gathered  72 
species  of  grasses  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ilfeld,  and  carefully  pressed  and  dried  them  between 
the  leaves  of  an  old  and  huce  monkish  missal"— rOrAts  ^svfirntin.  article.  Nordhaosen.l 
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In  his  description  of  Goldberg,  Neander  not  only  eommonicateB  much 
upon  Trotzendorf,  but  also  narrates  that  unsuooessfnl,  first,  and  last 
attempt  of  his  own  to  learn  to  ride.     Under  the  article  *^  Sagan,"  he 
gives  a  long  story;  how,  after  a  fourteen  years  absence  from  his  native 
land,  he  returned  thither,  and  how  he  was  e?ery  where  received  like 
a  prince.    Every  where  they  made  feastB  in  his  honor,  at  which,  too, 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  were  heard,  and  often  the  wine  flowed 
till  midnight.    The  like,  also,  befell  him  in  his  native  town,  where  he 
found  his  aged  and  honored  mother  still  living ;  though,  alas !  his 
father  had  died  but  a  short  time  before.    In  describing  Nordhausen, 
he  takes  occasion  to  speak  of  a  favorite  scholar  of  his,  who  died  there, 
the  physician  Tbalius,  tells  of  his  botanical  studies,  and  of  his  death, 
caused  by  being  thrown  from  a  carriage.    Nor  does  he  stop  here,  but 
gives  a  letter  of  Thalius's,  and  cites  Latin  aud  Greek  poems  composed 
upon  his  death.    And  still  further — he  adds  a  list,  many  pages  4ong, 
of  the  good  scholars  shaped  in  Ilfeld,  but  remarks  that  nevertheless 
he  had  some  very  bad  ones,  and  gives  the  histoiy  of  one  of  these,  who 
was  beheaded.    He  communicates  this,  that  teachers  may  learn,  from 
his  example,  not  to  be  dispirited  on  account  of  some  untoward  ex- 
periences, but  rather  to  keep  up  a  courageous  heart.     Thus  much  in 
characterization  of  the  larger  geography.     The  lesser,  but  thirty 
pages  long,  is  far  more  concise. 

Let  us  now  turn  back  to  his  life.  In  the  year  1562,  he  married 
Anna  Winkler,  of  Nordhausen,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  The  daughter  Maria  married  Valentin  Mylius,  the  pastor 
at  Ilfeld,  who  in  after  years  pronounced  the  eulogy  upon  Neander. 

In  this  enlogy  we  find  an  exceedingly  edifying  sketch  of  the  last 
days  of  the  venerable  man.  ELis  sickness  began  a  few  days  previous  to 
Easter,  in  the  year  1595.  But,  before  he  took  to  his  bed,  he  celebrated 
the  Lord's  supper  at  church,  after  full  confession.  Upon  his  death- 
bed he  testified  his  hearty  adhesion  to  the  Lutheran  confession  of 
fiuth.  When  his  pastor  read  to  him  from  the  ISd  Psalm,  he  repeat- 
ed, with  joyful  emphasis,  the  words,  "'  The  strength  of  my  heart,  and 
my  portion  forever,"  and  said,  '*  I  will  give  praise  to  God  forever ; 
for  he  is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  I  shall  not  be  afraid ;  he  is  my 
portion  and  I  am  his,  and  all  the  powers  of  darkness  can  not  sunder 
us  forever."  His  last  words  were, ''  Ah,  how  long  shall  I  linger  here 
before  I  go  to  that  blessed  place  ?  There  shall  I  meet  and  welcome 
my  dear  grand-parentB,  my  parents,  and  so  many  dear,  pious  chris- 
tians, so  many  good  and  glorious  friends ;  God  grant  me  a  speedy 
entrance  into  that  happy  land !  Amen.''  Then,  after  waving  a  last 
farewell  to  all,  he  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord  without  a  groan  or  a  mur- 
mur.    It  was  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  of  April,  1595. 


XL  BACCHANTS  AND  ABC-SHOOTERS. 

CTranekted  and  condenaed,  firom  Scbmid't  EneTciopedia  of  Edacatlon,  for  thia  JonmaL] 


Thb  Bacchants,  or  wandering  scholan,  sehoiares  vagantea  or  Beho- 
loiHei  (for,  as  the  two  classes  of  names  indicate,  they  bore  the  char- 
acter both  of  teachers  and  scholars,)  were  a  class  of  educational 
persons  belonging  to  the  Middle  Ages,  to  whom  there  scarcely  re- 
mains any  analogous  body  at  the  present  day.  The  name  Bacchant^ 
although  its  reference  in  this  form  to  the  heathen  god  of  wine  is  ob- 
vious, is  undoubtedly  a  modification,  either  by  popular  wit  or  by 
these  sons  of  the  muses  themselves,  of  the  Latin  vagantes, 

A  wandering  life  characterized  this  class  of  men  during  full  five 
hundred  years ;  although  recent  researches  indicate  a  division  of  this 
period  into  the  following  several  shorter  ones,  in  the  latter  of 
which  appear  the  Bacchants  proper  and  their  scholars,  the  "  A  B 
C-Shooters." 

1.  In  the  Romish  church  it  was  a  regulation,  from  a  very  early 
period,  that  no  bishop  should  consecrate  a  priest  who  had  not  the 
actual  cure  of  a  congregation.  Traces  of  this  law  are  found  as  soon 
as  in  the  fifth  century.  In  the  sixty-seventh  letter  of  Synesiua,  bishop 
of  Ptolemais  from  410  to  431,  complaint  is  made  of  priests  who 
have  no  fixed  location,  and  who,  if  they  obtain  one,  leave  it  at  their 
pleasure  to  wander  about,  to  settle  where  they  can  obtain  the  best 
living.  Synesius  calls  these  Bakantiboi,  and  excuses  himself  for 
usiiyg  such  a  barbarous  word,  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  clearly  that 
it  is  not  Greek,  but  a  Latin  word  adapted  from  viicare  or  vagari^  by 
the  common  change  of  h  for  v.  In  spite  however  of  repeated  in- 
junctions, and  even  of  the  decree  of  Pope  Alexander  III.,  at  the 
Lateran  synod  of  1179,  that  any  bishop  performing  such  a  consecra- 
tion without  a  parish  should  maintain  the  priest  at  his  own  expense, 
such  consecrations  were  continually  made,  sometimes  from  favor  and 
sometimes  on  pretense  of  missionary  service.  Thus  there  arose  a 
peculiar  dass  of  clergymen,  the  clerici  vagantes^  whose  chief  object 
was  to  get  a  living,  and  who  most  frequently  established  themselves 
in  the  castles  of  counts  and  knights,  and  served  them  as  chaplaina, 
companions,  &c. 

2.  These  clergymen,  who  have  hitherto  been  wandering  about  and 
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seeking  their  bread  singly,  appear  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  as  a  sort  of  rx>rporation,  or  peculiar  class,  with  a  well-devel- 
oped  class  feeling.     At  this  time  they  are  called  Goliard^,  from  a 
fabulous  Bishop  Golias,  who  figures  in  their  poems  as  the  chief  of 
their  brotherhood,  and  who  is  also  referred  to  as  prinuis  and  archt- 
poeta.     At  this  period  the  schools  at  Paris,  Rheims,  and  Orleans  were 
flourishing,  and  thither  the  young  clergymen  from  the  whole  west  of 
Europe  gathered  in  great  masses ;  and  among  them,  besides  a  most 
profligate  kind  of  student^s  life,  there  grew  up  a  freer  phase  of  think- 
ing than  had  before  been  known.    There  are  two  especially  promi- 
nent traits  in  the  character  of  these  Goliards  ;  their  love  of  wander- 
ing, and  their  poetical  impulses.     The  first  seem  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  spirit  of  their  age,  which  found  in  the  crusades  both 
pleasure  and  stimulus ;  and  is  a  parallel  phenomenon  with  the  wan- 
derings of  the  journeymen  mechanics,  which  came  into  vogue  with 
the  rise  of  the  towns  and  their  mechanic  guilds.     Giesebrecht*  says : 
'*  How  accustomed  the  clergy  were  to  remove  from  one  school  to 
another,  and  to  lead  a  wandering  life  for  the  sake  of  learning,  appears 
from  the  words  of  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  period,  the  monk  Heli- 
naud.    ^The  scholastics  wander  throughout  all  the  cities  and  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  ;  and  their  many  studies  bring  them  un- 
derstanding.    The  clergy  seek  a  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts  at  Paris, 
of  the  ancient  writers  at  Orleans,  of  jurisprudence  at  Bologna,  of 
medicine  at  Salerno,  and  of  the  black  art  at  Toledo ;  but  they  seek 
to  learn  good  morals  nowhere.'    What  a  contrast  between  this  stu- 
dent-life and  the  cloister-like  seclusion  and  strictness  which  had  pre- 
viously prevailed  in  the  schools ! "    Their  poetry,  again,  was  of  a 
kind  which  on  the  one  hand  completely  expresses  the  adrenturous- 
ness  of  their  life,  and  on  the  other  differs  materially  from  that  of  the 
troubadours,  in  that,  while  the  latter  composed  as  laymen  in  the 
speech  of  the  people,  the  Goliards  held  fast  to  their  clerical  charac- 
ter by  adhering  to  Latin.     The  matter  of  these  compositions  was, 
however,  as  loose  as  possible.f     Besides  amatory  lyrics  and  drinking 

*  Article  od  the  Ouliards  and  their  poetry, "  Universal  Monthly  Magazine  tf  Science  and 
Literature^"  Auf.,  1861,  p.  29. 

t  Two  rich  collections  of  these  Goliard  poems  have  been  published ;  one  in  London,  by 
Thomas  Wright,  in  1841,  entitled  "  The  Latin  poems  eammonlyattrUmted  to  Walter  Mopes  ;'* 
the  oUier  in  the  "  Library  of  the  Literary  Society  in  Stuttg-artt"  Vol.  XVL«  for  1847,  under  the 
title  ^^Carmina  Burana."  These  are  MS.  poems,  found  in  the  abbey  of  Benedictbeureu,  at 
the  supprefision  of  the  convents  in  Bavaria.  As  these  worlcs  are  not  accessible  to  all,  we 
subJQln  a  poetical  epistle  from  the  first  mentioned,  characteristic  of  the  Bacchant  poetry. 

EnerroLA  qoum  ad  confratres  galucob. 


Omnibus  in  Oallia  Anglns  Goliardus, 
Obedlens  et  humilis  frater  non  bastardus, 
Golie  discipulis,  dolens  quod  tam  tardus, 


Mandat  salutem  fratribus  nomine  RicarduiL 
Accedit  ad  vos  nuncius,  vir  magnee  probitatisi 
Magister  et  dominus  WlUelmus  de  Conflatls, 
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songs,  satire  especially  floarished  among  the  Goliards ;  and  for  both 
thej  found  the  best  reception  in  the  houses  of  the  bishops  and  with  the 
abbots.  We  must  consider  these  gentry  as  clergy,  according  to  their 
chief  profession  ;  although  most  of  them — and  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury we  find  them  numerous  in  the  countries  on  the  Danube,  as  well  as 
in  Suabia  and  France — are  properly  to  be  reckoned  mere  consecrated 
clerici  vaganies.  Some  of  them,  however,  were  students  intending  to 
become  clergymen,  and  others  adventurers  who  gave  themselves  out 
as  such.  Their  smattering  of  learning  maintained  a  show  of  clerical 
character  for  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  who  also  felt  the  less 
strongly  prejudiced  against  their  mode  of  life,  for  the  reason  that  the 
character  of  the  regular  clergy  and  the  monks  differed  from  theirs, 
not  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree. 

3.  The  third  period  was  introduced  by  the  fact  that,  as,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  decrees  of  bishops  and  synods  having  been  issued,  for- 
bidding regular  priests  to  belong  to  the  fraternity  of  Goliards,  in  the 
end  of  this  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  an  actual  distinc- 
tion grew  up  between  them  ;  and  the  Bacchants,  who  had  so  far  had 
the  impudence  and  the  good  fortune  to  protect  themselves  dgainst 
any  civil  jurisdiction  by  their  clerical  character,  became  distinctly 
separated  from  the  clergy.  They  now  frequented  no  more  the  courts 
of  the  bishops,  but  the  houses  of  the  peasantry  ;  and  found  employ- 
ment as  wizards,  exorcists,  quacks,  and  panders.     They  did  not  en- 


Ooliardus  optimus,  hoc  non  timeatis ; 
Sicut  deeet  socium  ipsam  admltlatls. 
Quidquid  de  me  dizerit,  veruin  teDeatis, 
Et  quod  volueritis,  per  eum  rcscribatis, 
Quee  mihi  ecripaerltiSt  vel  ore  mandatis, 
Pro  posse  meo  faciam  certissime  eciatis, 
De  adventu  nobilis  nuncil  gaudete, 
Vlllam  quam  intraverit,  in  ea  manete, 
Et  hora  cum  fuerit,  com  ipso  prandete, 
Mero  delectabili  calicee  implete  ; 
Tempus  cum  sit  frigidum,  ad  pranas  sedete ; 
Vioum  meracitsimum  manibiui  tenete ; 
Calices  si  fuerint  vacui,  replete, 
Ct  bibat  et  rebibat  ssepe  suadete. 
Modum  si  excesserit,  blande  sutcinete ; 
Quod  fit  in  consortio  pandere  c.ivete. 
Nunc,  fratres  carisslmi,  scribere  studete, 


Ordo  vester  qualis  est,  modusque  dicet®  ; 
Bi  fas  est  comedertf  cbetas  in  lebete 
Carnas  vel  pisciculos  fugatos  ad  rete  | 
De  Lyseo  bibere  vel  de  unda  Tiieis  ; 
TTtnun  frul  liceat  Roaa'Vd  A^thete  ; 
Cum  formosa  domina  ludere  secrete, 
Coulinenter  vivere  Dullatenus  jubete. 
Qualiter  me  de1>eaih  gdrere  docete ;   ' 
Ne  magis  io  ordine  Tivam  indiscrete 
Donee  ad  tos  Teoiam,'8um  isine.quiete : 
Quid  vobis  dicun  ampllusf    In  Domine 

▼alete. 
Summa  salus  omnium,  filius  Marin,    . 
Pascat,  potet,  vesriat  filios  Oolya;, 
Et  conserret  socios  sandto  cobfratri« 
Ad  dies  usque  ultimos  Eoocli  et  HeJyte. 

Amen. 


One  of  the  *^Curmina  BuranOy"  In  th«  second  named  coUeeUott,  cdntaihs  a  sort  of  tole 
of  the  order ;  befinning,— 

De  Vagorum  ordine 

Dico  vobis  jura, 

Quorum  vits  nobilis 

Dulcis  est  natura. 
In  this  GoTIard  poetry,  which  contains  some  Tery  beaottftil  portions,  aa  for  instance  in  their 
poems  on  Spring,  we  find  the  rich  source  of  the  students'  songs  and  Commer$fieder.    For 
Instance,  rhe  ^Mihi  e«f  pnpotUum  in  tabema  moti,"  Is  a  Oollard  poem  of  the  last  ten  years 
of  the  twelfth  ceotary. 
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tirely  give  up  poetrj  and  Bong,  but  composed  now  not  in  Latin  but 
in  German.  It  seems  from  Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben,  ^Hiitory  cf 
Ecclesiastical  Poetry  to  the  Time  of  Luther,*^  2d  ed.,  p.  871,  that  they 
were  accustomed  to  commit  the  outrageous  impropriety  of  entering 
the  churches  and  singing  absurd  parodies  on  the  hymns  of  the 
church. 

4.  The  wandering  scholars  appear  in  a  new  phase  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  from  which  time  they  are  first  known  by  the  term 
Bacchants.  We  find  them  also  called  trutani  ceretani  ;*  and  the 
number  of  popular  nicknames  given  them  was  infinite,  while  m 
this  period  they  still  held  fast  to  their  vagrancy  and  their  swindling. 
'*They  have  been  in  the  Venusberg;  have  seen  all  future  things; 
can  secure  against  pains  and  wounds ;  they  know  a  prayer  of  St. 
Gregorius,  which  has  so  much  virtue  that  as  often  as  they  say  it  a 
soul  is  freed  from  hell ;  but  a  crown  must  be  given  them  first^f  They 
no  longer  appear  as  students  and  poets,  but  in  the  double  character 
of  old  school-boys  and  wandering  knaves.  They  no  longer  frequent 
courts  and  universities,  but  the  town  schools ;  and,  where  they  coukl 
get  an  engagement,  they  hired  themselves  out  as  assistant  teachers. 
It  seems,  however,  that  little  of  their  pedagogical  efforts  were  bestowed 
upon  the  small  boys  or  A  B  C-Shooters,  whom  they  carried  about 
with  them,  ostensibly  to  place  them  in  good  schools  and  instruct 
them  themselves,  but  in  truth  only  to  make  them  beg  for  them.| 

The  praiseworthy  zeal  of  the  cities  in  the  support  and  oversight  of 
their  schools,  led  to  the  establishment  of  many  institutions  for  poor 
scholars,  which,  after  the  fashion  of  that  age,  in  which  the  begging 
monks  filled  so  important  a  place  among  the  people,  attracted  the 
Bacchants,  and  furnished  accommodation  to  them.  In  Breslau  alone 
there  were  at  once  as  many  as  a  thousand  Bacchants  and  scholars, 
all  supported  by  alms.  The  school-houses,  like  the  cloisters,  were 
furnished  with  a  multitude  of  cells  for  the  accommodation  of  these 
wandering  scholars,  and  the  towns  furnished  to  the  lodgers  in  them 
both  firewood  and  charity.  There  were,  for  example,  some  hundreds 
of  these  chambers  in  the  school -house  of  St  Elizabeth,  at  Breslau. 
Elsewhere,  these  lodging-roonis  were  not  in  the  school-houses,  but 
formed  a  sort  of  hospital  for  poor  scholars  ;  and,  although  these  were 
deficient  in  the  first  requisite,  cleanliness  ("  In  Dresden,"  says  Plater, 
"  the  chambers  in  the  school  were  full  of  lice ; "  and  the  school  hos- 

*  J.  U.  Majer's  "  Distertation  on  the  Wandering  Scholartt"  Leipzig,  1676. 

t  Maiftr.  Aad  BL  CruBiUB,  later,  In  hia  *^Annak»  SuevieOj"  Vol.  3,  p.  663,  deacribaa  them 
as  cheatiny  at  plaj. 

T  The  name  A  B  C-Shooters  ia  made  op  from  the  obTioua  reference  to  their  atndiea,  and 
from  the  cant  phraae  "to  ahoot,"  applied  to  their  half*authorized  mode  of  atealing  for  their 
maater'a  aupport. 
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pital,  in  Breslaa,  was  all  full  of  '^  great  lice  as  large  as  hempseeds,") 
still  provision  was  made  even  for  the  requisite  medicinal  assistance. 
Even  private  persons  received  these  wandering  scholars,  out  of  be- 
nevolence, or  as  a  kind  of  tutors  ;  Zingg,  for  instance,  says  :  "  Also,  I 
came  to  a  gentleman,  who  was  a  native  of  a  town  belonging  to  the 
city  (Memmingen,)  whose  two  boys  I  put  in  the  school,  and  with 
whom  I  staid  a  year  and  taught  his  boys  for  him.''  How  little  study- 
ing was  done  by  these  scholars,  however,  appears  from  Zingg,  who, 
after  ten  years'  wandering  among  the  schools  of  Reiswitz,  Biberach, 
Ehingen,  Balingen,  and  Ulm,  had  learned  nothing  except  how  to 
write ;  and  from  Plater,  who,  after  nine  years'  school  wandering,  con- 
fesses, ^  had  my  life  depended  on  it,  I  could  not  have  declined  a  noun 
of  the  first  declension."  And  how  small  were  their  efforts  for  speed, 
we  may  see,  for  instance,  from  the  fact  that,  after  Plater  had  been 
taken  by  his  Bacchant,  Paul  Sommermatter,  on  a  journey  into  Ger- 
many, they  remained  in  Zurich  some  eight  or  nine  weeks,  waiting  for 
certain  others  who  had  traveled  into  Saxony.  During  this  time  they 
lived  entirely  by  begging.  There  was  no  discipline  maintained  by 
these  teachers,  except  that  their  "  Shooters "  were  much  cudgeled 
and  otherwise  maltreated. 

5.  Luther  here  and  there  speaks  of  the  Bacchants,  whom  he  de- 
scribes as  "  stupid  blockheads  and  asses ; "  and  there  is  a  well-known 
anecdote  of  Melancthon,  that  he  once,  when  a  little  boy,  completely 
vanquished  an  old  fellow  of  a  Bacchant  by  the  extent  of  his  learning. 
The  Reformation,  in  newly  organisdng  school  systems,  must  of  course 
put  an  end  to  the  Bacchants  and  their  vices ;  yet  we  find  traces  of 
them  even  after  that  period.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries, we  find  the  name  of  Bacchant  universally  used  to  describe  those 
scholars  who,  as  beani  or  '*  foxes,"  at  making  their  entrance  into  the 
universities,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  scurrilous  festivities  of  the 
so-called  ^*  Deposition,"  in  which  even  the  professors  took  part  Among 
other  things,  an  ox-hide  was  thrown  over  them ;  and,  as  a  symbol  of 
their  putting  off  the  Philistine  ^^  Old  Adam,"  the  horns  were  taken 
off  it;  whence  the  name,  from  deponere.  They  were  also  deluged 
with  wine ;  their  mental  hearing  was  opened  by  rubbing  their  ears 
with  the  end  of  a  stick ;  an  examination  was  held  upon  them  ;  and,  in 
conclusion,  they  received  a  kind  of  absolution,  and  were  declared 
worthy  to  become  votaries  of  academical  wisdom.  Thus,  we  read  in 
^^Luthefs  Tabu  Talk^'**  how  he  once  held  such  a  "  deposition,"  and 
absolved  some  students  just  entering  from  *'  Bean  und  BaehantenJ' 

*  •«  TkibU  TaUt,"  Vol.  2,  Ch.  44,  Sec  6,7. 
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According  to  ft  description  given  by  Tholuck,*  from  an  old  StraBbnig 
publication,  of  1671,  called  "  Bitus  Depositionis^^^  the  ceremony  began 
with  the  summons,  **  Come,  ye  BacchantB,  come  forward ;  I  will,  at 
your  festival,  depose  you  in  the  best  manner."  Elsewhere  it  appears 
that  the  name  Bacchant  was  used  as  a  general  term  of  reproach  for 
the  literary  dass.  In  the  year  1630,  Balthasar  Schuppins,  we  are 
told,  ^following  the  universal  custom  of  students  of  wandering  about, 
went  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  on  foot,  to  see  towns  and  univers- 
ities." This  sort  of  student  wandering  is  entirely  distinct  from  the 
ancient  vagabondizing;  but  Schuppius  himself  was  obliged,  after- 
ward, to  oppose  *^  the  vicious  old  students  or  vagantmP  That  there 
existed  such  a  class,  and  that  thus  the  ancient  Bacchants  are  the 
rightful  lineal  predecessors  of  the  modem  begging  students,  appears 
from  Mayer's  dissertation,  already  quoted.  He  says :  "  Indeed,  there 
are  the  like  now  (i.  e.,  scholastid  vaganUt^  who  keep  up  their  title 
to  the  name  of  students  by  singing  or  by  gabbling  a  sort  of  Latin, 
such  as  it  is,  on  the  road,  but  who  otherwise  are  exactly  like  ordinary 
beggars."  An  edict  for  the  circle  of  Suabia,  in  1720,  names  in  the 
same  list  of  all  possible  sorts  of  disreputable  and  vagrant  persons, 
'* wandering  scholars,  and  displaced  clergymen  and  monks;"  and 
enacts  that  *^  they  shall  not  be  admitted  into  the  circle  without  a  cer- 
tificate, upon  which,  when  found  correct,  they  may  be  forwarded  to 
their  friends ;  but,  if  it  is  false,  they  are  to  be  punished."  In  such 
company  the  "'  wandering  scholars "  were  not  far  from  the  gallows. 
Even  in  this  nineteenth  century  this  class  seems  not  to  be  entirely 
extinct    In  the  year  1844,  there  came  to  the  writer  of  this  artide, 

two  persons  claiming  to  be  students  of  the  university  of  M ^  who, 

except  the  singing,  had  all  the  exact  marks  of  Mayer^s  silhouette  of 
two  hundred  years  old.  Giesebrecht  refers  to  another  account  of  a 
surviving  trace  of  the  andent  Bacchants,  from  Willkomm's  "  Two 
Years  in  Spain  and  Portugal^^  [Vol.  3,  p.  206.]  "  In  the  university 
of  Salamanca  there  prevails  this  custom :  that  the  poorer  students, 
during  the  summer  vacations,  wander  all  over  the  country,  and,  by 
singing  ballads  to  the  ladies,  and  vulgar  songs  to  the  common  people, 
gain  a  scanty  remuneration,  which  enables  them  to  continue  their 
studies." 

•  ^^Academioal  Lift  iff  the  SfeteiUemth  Century,"  HaUe,  1868,  p.  908. 
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L   HORACE  MANN .♦ 

^  Horace  Makn,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
the  State  of  Massachasetts,  and  President  of  Antioch  College,  at  Yel- 
low Springs,  Ohio,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Franklin,  Norfolk  County, 
Mass.,  May  4, 1796.  His  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Mbnn,  supported  his 
family  by  cultivating  a  small  farm.  He  died  when  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  leaving  him  little  besides  the  ex- 
ample of  an  upright  life,  virtuous  inculcations,  and  hereditary  thirst 
for  knowledge. 

1  The  narrow  circumstances  of  the  father  limited  the  educational 
advantages  of  his  children.  They  were  taught  in  the  district  common 
school ;  and  it  was  the  misfortune  of  the  family  that  it  belonged  to 
the  smallest  district,  had  the  poorest  school-house,  and  employed  the 
cheapest  teachers,  in  a  town  which  was  itself  both  small  and  poor. 

^  His  father  was  a  man  of  feeble  health,  and  died  of  consumption. 
Horace  inherited  weak  lungs,  and  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  thirty 
years  he  just  skirted  the  fatal  shores  of  that  disease  on  which  his 
father  had  been  wrecked.  This  inherited  weakness,  accompanied  by 
a  high  nervous  temperament,  and  aggravated  by  a  want  of  judicious 
physical  training  in  early  life,  gave  him  a  sensitiveness  of  organization 
and  a  keenness  of  susceptibility,  which  nothing  but  the  iron  clampa 
of  habitual  self-restraint  could  ever  have  controlled. 

y     His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Stanley,  was  a  woman  of 

superior  intellect  and  character.     In  her  mind,  the  flash  of  intuition 

superseded  the  slow  processes  of  ratiocination.     Results  always  ratified 

her  predictions.     She  was  a  true  mother.     On  her  list  of  duties  and 

of  pleasure  her  children  stood  first,  the  world  and  herself  afterward. 

She  was  able  to  impart  but  little  of  the  details  of  knowledge ;  but  she 

did  a  greater  work  than  this,  by  imparting  the  principles  by  which 

all  knowledge  should  be  guided. 

l/  Mr.  Mannas  early  life  was  spent  in  a  rural  district,  in  an  obscure 

county  town,  without  the  appliance  of  excitements  or  opportunity  for 

display.     In  a  letter  before  us,  written  long  ago  to  a  friend,  he  says : — 

I  re^rd  it  as  an  irretrievable  misfortone  that  my  childhood  was.  not  a  happy 
one.    By  nature  I  was  exceedingly  elastio  and  buoyant,  bat  the  poverty  of  my 

*  Thin  Memoir  Is  abridfed  in  part  from  an  article  In  Liviogaton's  **X.oi9  Journal^ '  which 
also  appeared  in  LlvlofBton*!  **  Eminent  American;** 
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pareotB  subjeoted  me  to  conUoaal  privations.     I  believe  in  the  rxigf^d  nnrsD^ 
Toil,  but  she  nursed  me  too  much.     In  the  winter  time,  I  was  employed  in  in 
and  sedentary  oocuputions,  which  confined  me  too  strictiy ;  and  in  summer, 
I  could  work  on  the  farm,  the  labor  was  too  severe,  and  often  encroached  upon 
the  hours  of  sleep.     I  do  not  remember  tbe  time  when  I  began  to  work.     Kircn 
my  play-days, — not  play-days,  for  I  never  had  any, — but  my  play-hours  wers 
earned  by  extra  exertion,  fiui(*hing  tasks  early  to  gain  a  little  leisure  for  boyisift 
sports.     My  parents  sinned  iguorantly,  but  God  affixes  the  same  physical  penal- 
ties to  the  violation  of  His  laws,  whether  that  violation  be  willful  or  ignorant.    For 
willful  violation,  there  is  the  added  penalty  of  remorse,  and  that  is  tbe  only  differ- 
ence.    Plere  let  me  give  you  two  pieces  of  advice,  which  shall  be  gratis  tnyoa, 
though  they  cost  me  wliat  is  of  more  value  than  diamonds.    Train  your  ehitdreB 
to  work,  though  not  too  hard ;  and,  unless  they  are  grossly  lymphatic,  let  them 
sleep  as  much  as  they  will.     I  have  derived  one  compensation,  however,  from  the 
rigor  of  my  early  lot.    Industry,  or  diligence,  became  my  second  nature,  and  I 
think  it  would  puzzle  any  psychologist  to  tell  where  it  joined  on  to   the  first. 
Owing  to  these  ingrained  habits,  work  has  always  been  to  me  what  water  is  to  a 
fish.     I  have  wondered  a  thousand  times  to  hear  people  say,  *'  I  douU  like  this 
business ;"  or^  "  I  wish  I  could  exchange  for  that ;"  for  with  me,  whenever  I  have 
had  any  thing  to  do,  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  demurred,  but  have  always 
set  about  it  like  a  fatalist;  and  it  was  as  sure  to  be  done  as  the  sun  is  to  set. 

What  was  called  the  love  of  knowledge  was,  in  my  time,  necessarily  cramped 
into  a  love  of  books ;  because  there  was  no  such  thing  as  oral  instruction.  Books 
designed  for  children  were  few,  and  their  contents  meager  and  miserable.  My 
teachers  were  very  good  people  but  ihey  were  very  poor  teachers.  Looking 
back  to  the  school-boy  days  of  my  mates  and  myself,  I  can  not  adopt  the  line  of 
Virgil, 

"  O  fcrtunatos  nimium  sua  si  bona  norint.'' 

I  deny  the  bona.  With  the  infinite  universe  around  us,  all  ready  to  be  dagoerreo- 
typed  upon  our  souls,  we  were  never  placed  at  the  right  focus  to  receive  its  glori- 
ous images.  I  had  an  intense  natural  love  of  beauty,  and  of  its  expression  in 
nature  and  in  the  fine  arts.  As  ^*  a  poet  wtis  in  Murray  lost,*'  so  at  least  an 
amateur  poet,  if  not  an  artist,  was  lost  in  me.  How  often,  when  a  boy,  did  I  stop, 
like  Akenside's  hind,  to  gaze  at  the  glorious  sunset ;  and  lie  down  upon  my  back, 
at  night,  on  the  earth,  to  look  at  the  heavens.  Yet  with  all  our  senses  imd  oar 
faculties  glowing  and  leceptive,  how  little  were  we  taught ;  or  rather,  how  much 
obstruction  was  thrust  between  us  and  nature's  teachings.  Oar  eyes  were  never 
trained  to  distinguish  forms  or  colors.  Our  ears  were  strangers  to  music.  So  fiir 
fk-om  being  taught  the  art  of  drawing,  which  is  a  beautiful  language  by  itself,  I 
well  remember  that  when  the  impulse  to  express  in  pictures  what  I  could  not 
express  in  words  was  so  strong  that,  as  Cowper  says,  it  tingled  down  to  my  fingers, 
then  my  knuckles  were  rapped  with  the  heavy  ruler  of  the  teacher,  or  cut  with 
his  rod,  so  that  an  artificial  tingling  soon  drove  away  the  natural.  Soch  youthful 
buoyancy  as  even  severity  could  not  repress  was  our  only  dnncing-master.  Of 
all  our  faculties,  the  memory  for  words  was  the  only  one  specially  appealed  to. 
The  most  comprehensive  generalizations  of  men  were  given  us,  histead  of  theftcta 
from  which  those  generalizations  were  formed.  All  ideas  outside  of  the  book 
were  contraband  articles,  which  the  teacher  confiscated,  or  rather  flung  over- 
board. Oh,  when  the  intense  and  burning  activity  of  youthful  faculties  shall  find 
employment  in  salutary  and  pleasing  studies  or  occupations,  then  will  parents  be 
able  to  judge  better  of  the  alUdged  proneness  of  children  to  mischief.  Until  then, 
children  have  not  a  fair  trial  before  their  judges. 

Yet,  with  these  obstructions,  I  had  a  love  of  knowledge  which  nothing  could 
repress.  An  inward  voice  raised  its  plaint  for  ever  in  my  heart  for  something 
nobler  and  better.  And  if  my  parents  had  not  the  means  to  give  me  knowledge, 
they  intensified  the  love  of  it.  They  always  spoke  of  learning  and  learned  men 
with  enthusiasm  and  a  kind  of  reverence.  1  was  taught  to  take  care  of  the  few 
books  we  had,  as  though  there  was  something  sacred  about  them.  I  never  dog's- 
eared  one  in  my  life,  nor  profanely  scribbled  upon  title  pages,  margin,  or  fly-leaf, 
and  would  as  soon  have  stuck  a  pin  through  my  flesh  as  through  the  pages  of  a 
book.    WHien  very  young,  1  remember  a  young  lady  came  to  our  house  on  a  visit, 
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who  was  Ml  J  to  have  studied  Latin.  I  looked  upon  her  as  a  sort  of  godd< 
Years  after,  the  idea  that  I  could  ever  study  LaUo  broke  upon  my  mind  with  the 
v^nnder  and  bewildemieDt  of  a  revelation.  Until  the  age  of  fifteen  I  had  never 
been  to  school  more  than  eight  or  ten  weeks  in  a  year. 

1  said  we  had  but  few  biioks.  The  town,  however,  owned  a  small  library. 
'When  incorporated,  it  was  named  after  Dr.  Franklin,  whose  reputation  was  then 
not  only  at  its  zenith,  but,  like  the  sun  over  Gibeon,  was  utanding  still  there.  As 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  compliment,  he  ofTered  them  a  bell  for  their  church, 
but  aft<.Tward,  Haying  that,  from  what  he  had  learned  of  the  character  of  the  people, 
be  thought  they  would  prefer  sense  to  sound,  he  changed  the  gift  into  a  library. 
Though  this  library  oonsisted  of  old  histories  and  theologies,  suited  perhaps  to  the 
**  conscript  fathers  "  of  the  town,  but  miserably  adapted  to  the  **  prescript "  children, 
yet  I  wasted  my  youthfhl  ardor  upon  its  martial  pages,  and  learned  to  glory  in 
war,  which  both  reason  and  oonscienoe  have  since  taught  me  to  consider  almost 
universally  a  crime.  Oh,  when  will  men  learn  to  redeem  that  childhood  in  their 
ofispring  which  was  lost  to  themselves !  We  watch  for  the  seed-time  for  our 
fields  and  improve  it,  but  neglect  the  mind  until  midsummer  or  even  autumn 
oomes,  when  all  the  artinitm  of  the  vernal  sun  of  youth  is  gone.  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  do  something  to  remedy  this  criminal  defect.  Had  I  the  power,  I  would 
scatter  libraries  over  the  whole  land,  as  the  sower  sows  his  wheat  field. 

More  than  by  toil,  or  by  the  privation  of  any  natural  taste,  was  the  inward  joy 
of  my  youth  blighted  by  theological  inculcations.  The  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Franklin  was  the  somewhat  celebrated  Dr.  Emmons,  who  not  only  preached  to 
his  people,  but  ruled  them  for  more  than  fifty  years.  lie  was  an  extra  or  hyper- 
Calvinist — a  man  of  pure  intellect,  whose  logic  was  never  softened  in  its  severity 
by  the  infusion  of  any  kindliness  of  sen^ment  He  expounded  all  the  doctrines 
of  total  depravity,  election,  and  reprobation,  and  not  only  the  eternity  but  the 
extremity  of  hell  torments,  unflinchingly  and  in  their  most  terrible  significance, 
while  he  rarely  if  ever  descanted  upon  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  never,  to  my  recol- 
lection, upon  the  essential  and  necessary  happiness  of  a  virtuous  life.  Going  to 
church  on  Sunday  was  a  sort  of  religious  ordinance  In  our  family,  and  during  all 
my  boyhood  I  hanlly  ever  remember  of  staying  at  home. 

As  to  my  early  habits,  whatever  may  have  been  my  shortcomings,  I  can  still 
say  that  I  have  always  been  exempt  from  what  may  be  called  common  vices.  I 
was  never  intoxicated  in  my  life — unless,  perchance,  with  joy  or  anger.  I  never 
swore — indeed  profanity  was  always  most  disgusting  and  repulsive  to  me.  And 
(I  consider  it  always  a  climax,)  I  never  used  the  *'  vile  weed  '*  in  any  form.  I 
early  formed  the  resolution  to  be  a  slave  to  no  habit  For  the  rest,  mv  public 
life  is  almost  as  well  known  to  others  as  to  myself;  and,  as  it  commonly  happens 
to  public  men,  other »  know  mymotivea  a  great  deal  better  than  I  do. 

1/  Mr.  Mannas  father  having  died  when  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age, 
he  remained  with  his  mother  on  the  homestead  until  he  was  twenty. 
But  an  irrepressible  yearning  for  knowledge  still  held  possession  of 
him.  **I  know  not  how  it  was,"  said  he  to  a  friend  in  after  life,  "its 
motive  never  took  the  form  of  wealth  or  fame.  It  was  rather  an 
instinct  which  impelled  toward  knowledge,  as  that  of  migratory  birds 
impels  them  northward  in  spring  time.  All  my  boyish  csestles  in  the 
air  had  reference  to  do  something  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The 
early  precepts  of  benevolence,  inculcated  upon  me  by  my  parents, 
flowed  out  in  this  direction ;  and  I  had  a  conviction  that  knowledge 
was  my  needed  instrument^ 

A  fortunate  accident  gave  opportunity  and  development  to  this 
passion.  An  itinerant  schoolmaster,  named  Sanouel  Barrett,  came 
into  his  neighborhood  and  opened  a  school.  This  man  was  eccentric 
and  abnormal,  both  in  appetites  and  fiiculties.    He  would  teach  a 
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school  for  MX  months,  tasting  nothing  stronger  than  tea,  though  in 
this  Dr.  Johnson  was  a  model  of  temperance  compared  with  him,  and 
then  for  another  six  months,  more  or  less,  he  would  travel  the  country 
in  a  state  of  beastly  drunkenness,  begging  cider,  or  any  things 
that  would  intoxicate,  from  house  to  house,  and  sleeping  in  bams 
and  styes,  until  the  paroxysm  had  passed  by.  Then  he  would 
be  found  clothed,  and  sitting  in  his  right  mind,  and  obtain  another 
school. 

Mr.  Barrett's  speciality  was  English  grammar,  and  Greek,  and  Latin. 
In  the  dead  languages,  as  far  as  he  pretended  to  know  any  thing,  he 
seemed  to  know  every  thing.  All  his  knowledge,  too,  was  committed 
to  memory.  In  hearing  recitations  from  Virgil,  Cicero,  the  Greek 
Testament,  and  other  classical  works,  then  usually  studied  as  a  pre- 
paration for  college,  he  never  took  a  book  into  his  hand.  Not  the 
sentiments  only,  but  the  sentences,  in  the  transposed  order  of  th&r 
words,  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  A,  B,  C,  and  he  would  as  soon 
have  missed  a  letter  out  of  the  alphabet,  as  article  or  particle  out  of 
the  lesson.  This  learned  Mr.  Barrett  was  learned  in  languages  alone. 
In  arithmetic  he  was  an  idiot  He  never  could  commit  the  multipli- 
cation table  to  memory,  and  did  not  know  enough  to  date  a  letter  or 
tell  the  time  of  day  by  the  clock. 

V  In  tliis  chance  school  Mr.  Mann  first  saw  a  Latin  grammar ;  but  it 
was  the  vent,  vidi,  vid  of  Caesar.  Having  obtained  a  reluctant  con- 
sent from  his  guardian  to  prepare  for  college,  with  six  months  of 
schooling  he  learned  his  grammar,  read  Corderius,  j&op's  Fables,  the 
^neid,  with  parts  of  the  Georgics  and  Bucolics,  Cicero^s  Select  Ora- 
tions, the  Four  Gospels,  and  part  of  the  £pistles  in  Greek,  part  of  the 
Graeca  Majora  and  Minora,  and  entered  the  Sophomore  class  of  Brown 
University,  Providence,  in  September,  1816. 

'^  Illness  compelled  him  to  leave  his  class  for  a  short  period ;  and 
again  he  was  absent  in  the  winter  to  keep  school  as  a  resource  for 
paying  college  bills.  Yet,  when  his  class  graduated  in  1819,  the  first 
part  or  "Honor''  in  the  com  en  cement  exercises  was  awarded  to  him, 
with  the  unanimous  approval  of  Faculty  and  classmates.  The  theme 
of  his  oration  on  graduating  foreshadowed  the  history  of  his  life.  It 
was  on  the  Progressive  Character  of  the  Human  Race.  With  youth- 
ful enthusiasm,  he  portrayed  that  higher  condition  of  human  society 
when  education  shall  develop  the  people  into  loftier  proportions  of 
wisdom  and  virtue,  when  philanthropy  shall  succor  the  wants  and  re- 
lieve the  woes  of  the  race,  and  when  free  institutions  shall  abolish 
that  oppression  and  war  which  have  hitherto  debarred  nations  from 
ascending  into  realms  of  grandeur  and  happiness. 
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^^  Immediately  after  commencement  (indeed  some  six  weeks  before, 
■and  immediately  after  the  final  examination  of  his  class,  so  that  no 
time  might  be  lost ;  for  the  law  then  required  three  years'  reading  in 
a  lawyer's  office,  or  rather  three  years  to  be  spent  in  a  lawyer^s  office 
without  any  reference  to  reading,)  he  entered  his  name  in  the  office 
of  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Fiske,  of  Wrentham,  as  a  student  at  law.  He  had 
spent  here,  however,  only  a  few  months  when  he  was  invited  back  to 
college  as  a  tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek.  This  proposal  he  was  induced 
to  accept  for  two  reasons :  first,  it  would  lighten  his  burden  of  indebt- 
edness (for  he  was  living  on  borrowed  money ;)  and,  second,  it  would 
afiford  the  opportunity  he  so  much  desired  of  revising  and  extending 
his  classical  studies. 

v^  He  now  devoted  himself  most  assiduously  to  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
the  instructions  given  to  his  class  were  characterized  by  two  peculiari- 
ties, whose  value  all  will  admit,  though  so  few  have  realized.  In 
addition  to  rendering  the  sense  of  the  author,  and  a  knowledge  of 
syntactical  rules,  he  always  demanded  a  translation  in  the  most  ele- 
gant, choice,  and  euphonious  language.  He  taught  his  Latin  classes 
to  look  through  the  whole  list  of  synonjrms  given  in  the  Latin-Eng- 
lish dictionary,  and  to  select  from  among  them  all  the  one  which 
would  convey  the  author's  idea,  in  the  roost  expressive,  graphic,  and 
elegant  manner;  rendering  military  terms  by  military  terms,  nautical 
by  nautical,  the  language  of  rulers  in  language  of  majesty  and  com- 
mand, of  suppliants  by  words  of  entreaty,  and  so  forth.  Tliis  method 
improves  diction  surprisingly.  The  student  can  almost  feel  his  organ 
of  language  grqw  under  its  training ;  at  any  rate,  he  can  see  from 
month  to  month  that  it  has  grown.  The  other  particular  referred  to, 
consisted  in  elucidating  the  text  by  geographical,  biographical,  and 
historical  references ;  thus  opening  the  mind  of  the  student  to  a  vast 
fund  of  collateral  knowledge,  and  making  use  of  the  great  mental 
law,  that  it  is  easier  to  remember  two  or  even  ten  associated  ideas 
than  either  of  them  alone. 

Though  liberal  in  granting  indulgences  to  his  class,  yet  he  was  in- 
exorable in  demanding  correct  recitations.  However  much  priva- 
tion or  pain  the  getting  of  the  lesson  might  cost,  yet  it  was  generally 
got  ai  the  lesser  evil.  One  day  a  student  asked  the  steward  of  the 
college  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  some  medicinal  preparation  he 
had.  **  Mr.  So  and  So,''  said  the  steward,  '^has  a  violent  attack  of 
fever,  and  I  am  going  to  give  him  a  sweat"  "If  you  want  to  give 
him  a  sweat,"  said  the  inquirer,  "send  him  into  our  recitation  room 
without  his  lesson." 
V    While  in  college,  Mr.  Mann  had  excelled  in  scientific  studies.    He 
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now  had  an  opportunity  to  improve  himself  in  classical  cnltnre.     A 
companson  of  the  two  convinced  him  how  infinitely  inferior  in  value^ 
not  only  as  an  attainment,  but  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline,  is 
heathen  mythology  to  modem  science ;  the  former  consisting  of  the 
imaginations  of  man,  the  latter  of  the  handiwork  of  God. 
]y       In  the  latter  part  of  1821,  having  resigned  his  tutorship,  he  entered 
the  law  school  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  then  at  the  zenith  of  its 
reputation,  under  the  late  Judge  Gould.     Here  he  remained  rather 
more  than  a  year,  devoting  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  the  studjr 
of  the  law  under  that  distinguished  jurist     Leaving  Litchfield,  he 
entered  the  office  of  the  Hon.  James  Richardson,  of  Dedham,  was  ad* 
mitted  a  member  of  the  Norfolk  bar,  in  December,  1823,  and  imme- 
diately opened  an  office  in  Dedham. 

We  believe  the  records  of  the  courts  will  show  that,  during  the 
fourteen  years  of  his  forensic  practice,  he  gained  at  least  four  out  of 
five  of  all  the  contested  cases  in  which  he  was  engaged.  The  inflexi- 
ble rule  of  his  professional  life  was,  never  to  undertake  a  case  that  he 
did  not  believe  to  be  right  He  held  that  an  advocate  loses  his  high- 
est power  when  he  loses  the  ever-conscious  conviction  that  he  is  con- 
tending for  the  truth ;  that  though  the  fees  or  fame  may  be  a  stimu- 
luS)  yet  that  a  conviction  of  being  right  is  itself  creative  of  power,  and 
renders  its  possessor  more  than  a  match  for  antagonists  otherwise 
greatly  his  superior. 

In  1827,  Mr.  Mann  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives,  for  the  town  of  Dedham,  and  continued  to  be  returned 
until  the  year  1833,  when  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  entered  into  a 
partnership  with  Edward  G.  Loring.  At  the  first  election  after  his 
becoming  a  citizen  of  Boston,  he  was  chosen  to  the  State  Senate  for 
the  county  of  Suffolk,  which  post  he  was  returned  to  for  the  four 
succeeding  elections.  In  1836  that  body  elected  him  its  president, 
and  again  in  1837,  in  which  year  he  retired  from  political  life  to 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Dur- 
ing his  legislative  course  Mr.  Mann  took  an  active  part  in  the  discus- 
sion of  all  important  questions,  especially  of  such  as  pertained  to 
railroads,  public  charities,  religious  liberty,  suppression  of  traffic  in 
lottery  tickets,  and  spirituous  liquors,  and  to  education. 

He  advocated  laws  for  improving  the  system  of  common  schools. 
He,  more  than  any  other  man,  was  the  means  of  procuring  the  enact- 
ment of  what  was  called  the  "  Fifteen  Gallon  Law,*'  for  the  suppression 
of  intemperance  in  Massachusetts.  He  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee who  reported  the  resolves  which  subsequently  resulted  in  the 
codification  of  the  statute  laws  of  Massachusetts.    He  took  a  leading 
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part  in  preparing  and  carrying  through  the  law  whose  stringent  pro- 
yisions  for  a  long  time,  and  almost  effectually,  hroke  up  the  ti*affic  in 
lottery  tickets. 

But  the  act  by  which  Mr.  Mann  most  signalized  his  legislative  life 
ia  the  House  of  Representatives  was  the  establishment  of  the  State 
Lunatic  Hospital  of  Worcester.  This  benevolent  enterprise  was  con- 
ceived, sustained,  and  carried  through  the  House  by  him  alone,  against 
the  apathy  and  indifference  of  many,  and  the  direct  opposition  of 
some  prominent  men.  He  moved  the  appointment  of  the  original 
committee  of  inquiry,  and  made  its  report,  drew  up  and  reported  the 
resolve  for  erecting  the  hospital,  and  his  was  the  only  speech  made  in 
its  favor.  After  the  law  was  passed,  he  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  to  contract  for  and  superintend  the  ereo- 
^tion  of  the  Hospital.  When  the  buildings  were  completed,  in  1833, 
he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  administering 
the  institution,  and  remained  on  the  Board  until  rotated  out  of  office 
by  the  provisions  of  the  law  which  governed  it 

We  subjoin  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Mann's  speech  in  behalf  of  the  resolve 
for  establishing  the  Hospital : — 

Mr.  Mann,  of  Dedbam,  req nested  the  attention  of  the  Honse  to  the  numbers, 
condition,  and  necessities  of  the  insane  within  Jh'm  commonwealth,  and  to  the 
consideration  of  the  means  by  which  their  suflTorings  might  be  altogether  prevented, 
or  at  least  assoaged.  On  reviewing  our  legislation  upon  this  subject,>  he  could 
not  claim  for  it  the  praise  either  of  policy  or  humanity.  In  1816  it  wi^  made  the 
duty  of  the  Supreme  Conrtf  when  a  grand  jury  had  refused  to  indict,  or  the  jury 
of  trials  to  convict  such  person,  by  reason  of  his  insanity  or  mental  derangement, 
to  commit  any  person  to  prison,  there  to  be  kept  until  his  enlargement  should  be 
deemed  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  citizens,  or  until  some  friend  should 
procure  his  release  by  becoming  responsible  for  all  damages  which,  in  his  insanity, 
he  might  commit. 

Had  the  human  mind  been  tasked  to  devise  a  mode  of  aggravating  to  the  ut- 
most the  calamities  of  the  insane,  a  more  apt  expedient  coula  scarcely  have  been 
suggested ;  or,  had  the  earth  been  searched,  places  more  inauspicious  to  their 
recovery  could  scarcely  have  been  found. 

He  cast  no  reflection  upon  the  keepers  of  our  jails,  houses  of  correction,  and 
poor  honses,  as  humane  men,  when  he  said  that,  as  a  class,  they  were  eminently 
disqualified  to  have  the  supervision  and  management  of  the  insane.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  insane  should  not  only  be  a  humane  man,  but  a  man  of  science ; 
he  should  not  only  be  a  physician,  but  a  mental  philosopher.  An  alienated  mind 
should  be  touched  only  by  a  skillful  hand.  Great  experience  and  knowledge  were 
necessary  to  trace  the  causes  thnt  first  sent  it  devious  into  the  wilds  of  insanity, 
to  conntoract  the  disturbing  forces,  to  restore  it  again  to  harmonious  action.  None 
of  ail  these  requisites  could  we  command  under  the  present  system. 

But  the  place  was  no  less  unsuitable  than  the  management.  In  a  prison  little 
Attention  could  be  bestowed  upon  the  bodily  comforts  and  less  upon  the  mental  condi- 
tion of  the  insane.  They  are  shut  out  from  the  cheering  and  healing  influences  of 
the  external  world.  They  are  cui  off  from  the  kind  regard  of  society  and  frienda 
The  construction  of  their  cells  of^en  debars  them  from  light  and  air.  With  fire 
they  can  not  be  trusted.  Madness  strips  them  of  their  clothing.  If  there  be  any 
recuperative  energies  of  mind,  suffering  suspends  or  destroys  them,  and  recovery 
is  placed  almost  beyond  the  re»ch  of  hope.  He  affirmed  that  he  was  not  giving 
an  exaggerated  account  of  this  wretched  class  of  beings,  between  whom  and 
humanity  there  seemed  to  be  a  gulf,  which  no  one  had  as  yet  crossed  to  carry  them 
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relief.    He  held  in  hii  hand  the  evidence  which  would  sustain  all  that  he 

said.        *       * 

From  several  facts  and  considerations,  he  inferred  that  the  whole  namber  of 
insane  persons  in  the  State  could  not  be  less  than  500.  Whether  500  of 
fellow-beings,  suffering  under  the  bereavement  of  reason,  sbooid  be  longer 
jected  to  tlie  cruel  operation  of  our  laws,  was  a  question  which  no  man  coaM 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  who  was  not  himself  a  sufferer  under  the  bereaven»eBt 
of  all  generous  and  humane  emotions.  But  he  would  for  a  moment  consider  it  as 
a  mere  question  of  saving  and  expenditure.  He  would  argue  it  as  if  human 
nature  knew  no  sympathies,  as  if  duty  imposed  no  obligations.  And,  in  teaching 
Avarice  a  lesson  of  humanity,  he  would  teach  it  a  lesson  of  economy  alfo. 

Of  the  29S  persons  returned,  161  are  in  confinement.  Of  these,  the  duration 
of  the  confinement  of  150  is  ascertained.  It  exceeds  in  the  aggregate  a  thoueand 
years  { — a  thousand  years,  daring  which  the  mind  had  been  st^qnestered  from  the 
ways  of  knowledge  and  usefulness,  and  the  heart  in  all  its  sufferings  inacceasiUe 
to  the  consolations  of  religion.       •       * 

The  average  expense,  Mr.  Mann  said,  of  keeping  those  persons  in  confinemest 
could  not  be  less  than  $2.50  per  week,  or  if  friends  had  furnished  cheaper  support, 
it  must  have  been  from  some  motive  besides  cupidity.  Such  a  length  of  time,  at 
such  a  price,  would  amount  to  Si  30,000.  And  if  150  who  were  in  confinc^ment 
exhibit  an  aggregate  of  more  than  a  thousand  years  of  insanity,  the  148  at  large 
might  be  safely  set  di>wn  at  half  that  sum,  or  500  years.  Allowing  for  these  an 
average  expense  of  $1  per  week,  the  sum  is  $52,(>00,  which  added  to  $130,000 
as  above,  makes  $182,000.  Should  we  add  to  this  $1  per  week  for  all,  as  the 
sum  they  might  have  earned  had  they  been  in  health,  the  result  is  $234,1K)0  lost 
to  the  State  by  the  infliction  of  this  malaily  alone ;  and  this  estimate  is  predicated 
only  of  298  persons,  returned  from  less  than  half  the  population  of  the  State. 

Taking  results  then,  derived  fi-om  so  liirge  an  experience,  it  was  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  cases  of  insanity  were  susceptible  of  cure, 
and  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  expense  now  sustained  by  the  State  might  be 
saved  by  the  adoption  of  a  different  system  of  treatment.  One  fttct  ought  not  to 
be  omitted,  that  those  who  suffer  under  the  most  sudden  and  violent  access  of  in- 
sanity wer«  most  easily  restored.  But  such  individuals,  under  our  system,  are 
immediately  subject  to  all  the  rigors  of  confinement,  and  thus  an  impassable  bamer 
is  placed  between  them  and  hope.  This  malady,  too,  is  confined  to  adultsir  almost 
exclusively.  It  is  then,  after  all  the  expense  of  early  education  and  rearing  has 
been  incurred,  that  their  usefulness  is  terminated.  But  it  had  pained  him  to 
dwell  so  long  on  these  pecuniary  details.  On  this  subject  he  was  willing  that  h» 
feelings  should  dictate  to  his  judgment  and  control  his  interest  There  are  ques- 
tions, said  he,  upon  which  the  heart  is  a  better  etiunselor  than  the  head, — ^where 
its  plain  expositions  of  right  encounter  and  dispelthe  sophistries  of  the  inulleot. 
There  are  sufferers  amongst  us  whom  we  are  able  to  relieve.  If,  with  our  abund- 
ant means,  we  hesitate  to  succor  their  distress,  we  may  well  envy  them  their 
incapacity  to  commit  crime.      *      * 

But  let  us  reflect,  that  while  we  delay  they  suffer.  Another  year  not  only  gi^ 
an  accession  to  their  numbers,  but  removes,  perhaps  to  a  returnless  diirtanee,  the 
chance  of  their  recovery.  Whatever  they  endure,  which  we  can  prevent,  is 
virtually  inflicted  by  cur  own  hands.  Let  us  restore  them  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  exalted  capacities  of  intellect  and  virtue.  Let  us  draw  aside  the  dark  curtain 
which  hides  from  their  eyes  the  wisdom  and  beauty  of  the  universe.  The  appro- 
priation proposed  was  small — it  was  for  such  a  charily  insignificant.  Who  is  there, 
he  demandeil,  that,  beholding  all  this  remediable  misery  on  one  hand,  and  looking, 
on  the  other,  to  that  paltry  sum  which  would  constitute  his  proportion  of  the  ex- 
pense, could  pocket  the  money,  and  leave  the  victims  to  their  sufierines?  How 
many  thousands  do  we  devote  annually  to  the  cultivation  of  mind  in  our  schnols 
and  colleges ;  and  shall  we  do  nothinsr  to  reclaim  that  mind  when  it  has  bt^en  luet 
to  all  its  noblest  prerogatives?  Could  the  victims  of  insanity  themselves  come  op 
before  us,  and  And  a  language  to  reveal  their  history,  who  could  hear  them  un- 
moved ?  But  to  me,  said  Mr.  Mann,  the  appeal  is  stronger,  because  they  are 
nnable  to  make  it.  Over  his  feelings,  their  imbecility  assumed  the  form  of  irre- 
sistible power.  No  eloquence  could  persuade  like  their  heedless  silence.  It  is 
now,  sttd  he,  in  the  power  of  the  members  of  this  House  to  eaercise  their  higfaeit 
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privileges  as  men,  their  most  enviable  functions  as  legislators ;  to  beoome  proteotois 
to  the  wretched,  and  benefactors  to  the  miserable." 

The  execution  of  this  great  work  illustrated  those  characteristics  of 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  which  have  signalized  his  life.   The  novelty 
and  costliness   of   the  enterprise  demanded   boldness.      Its  motive 
sprung  from  his  benevolence.     Its  completion  without  loss  or  failure 
illustrated  his  foresight.     It  was  arranged  that  no  ardent  spirits  should 
ever  be  used  on  the  work,  and  the  whole  edifice  was  completed  with- 
out accident  or  injury  to  any  workman.     The  expenditure  of  so  large 
a  sum  as  fifty  thousand  dollars  without  overrunning  appropriations 
proved  his  recognition  of  accountability.     The  selection  of  so  remark- 
able a  man  as  Dr.  Woodward  for  the  superintendent,  showed  his 
knowledge  of  character.     And  the  success  which,  after  twenty  years 
of  experience,  has  finally  crowned  the  work,  denotes  that  highest  kind 
of  statesmanship,  which  holds  the  succor  of  human  wants  and  the 
alleviation  of  human  woes  to  be  an  integral  and  indispensable,  as  it  is 
a  most  economical  part  of  the  duties  of  a  paternal  government     That 
Hospital  has  served  as  a  model  for  many  similar  institutions  in  other 
states  and  countries,  which,  through  the  benevolent  influence  of  its 
widely-known  success,  have  been  erected  because  that  was  erected. 
\/"     In  1835,  Mr.  Mann  was  a  member,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  a 
legislative  committee  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  codification  of  the 
statute  law  of  Massachusetts,  and  after  its  adoption  he  was  associated 
with  Judge  Metcalf  in  editing  the  same  for  the  press. 
^  On  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  Massachusetts, 

on  the  29th  of  June,  1837,  Mr.  Mann  was  elected  its  secretary,  and 
entered  forthwith  on  a  new  and  more  congenial  sphere  of  labor. 
From  the  earliest  day  when  his  actions  became  publicly  noticeable, 
UDiversal  education,  through  the  instrumentality  of  free  public  schools, 
was  commended  by  his  word,  and  promoted  by  his  acts.  Its  advocacy 
was  a  golden  thread  woven  into  all  the  texture  of  his  writings  and 
his  life.  One  of  his  earliest  addresses  was  a  discourse  before  a  county 
association  of  teachers.  As  soon  as  eligible,  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Superintending  School  Committee  of  Dedham,  and  continued 
to  fill  the  ofiice  until  he  left  the  place.  In  the  General  Court  his 
voice  and  his  vote  were  always  on  the  side  of  schools. 

Mr.  Mann  withdrew  from  all  other  professional  and  business  engage- 
ments whatever,  that  no  vocation  but  the  new  one  might  bnrden  his 
hands  or  obtrude  upon  his  contemplations.  He  transferred  his  law 
business  then  pending,  declined  re-election  to  the  Senate,  and — the 
only  thing  that  caused  him  a  regret — resigned  his  offices  and  his  act- 
ive connection   with  the  different  temperance  organizations.      He 
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abstracted  himself  entirely  from  political  parties,  and  for  twelve  jean 
never  attended  a  political  caucus  or  convention  of  any  kind.     Ha 
resolved  to  be  seen  and  known  only  as  an  educationist     Though 
sympathizing  as  much  as  ever  with  the  reforms  of  the  day,  he  knew 
how  fatally  obnoxious  they  were  to  whole  classes  of  people  whom  be 
wished  to  influence  for  good ;  and  as  he  could  not  do  all  things  at  onoe, 
he  sought  to  do  the  best  things,  and  those  which  lay  in  the  immediate 
path  of  his  duty,  first     Men's  minds,  too,  at  that  time  were  so  fired 
with  partisan  zeal  on  various  subjects,  that  great  jealousy  existed  lest 
the  interest  of  some  other  cause  should  be  subserved  under  the  gube 
of  a  regard  for  education.    Nor  could  vulgar  and   bigoted   persons 
comprehend  why  a  man  should  drop  from  an  honorable  and  exalted 
station  into  comparative  obscurity,  and  from  a  handsome  income  to  a 
mere  subsistence,  unless  actuated  by  some  vulgar  and  bigoted  motive 
like  their  own.*   Subsequent  events  proved  the  wisdom  of  his  course. 
The  Board  was  soon  assailed  with  violence  by  political  partisans,  by 
anti-temperance  demagogues,  and  other  bigots  afler  their  kind,  and 
nothing  but  the  impossibility  of  fastening  any  purpose  upon  its  secre- 
tary save  absolute  devotion  to  his  duty  saved  it  from  wreck.     During 
a  twelve  years'  period  of  service,  no  opponent  of  the  cause,  or  of  Mr. 
Mann's  views  in  conducting  it,  was  ever  able  to  specify  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  he  had  prostituted  or  perverted  the  influence  of  his 
office  for  any  personal,  partisan,  or  collateral  end  whatever. 

It  is  obvious,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  that  few  works  ever  under- 
taken by  man  had  relations  so  numerous,  or  touched  society  at  so 
many  points,  and  those  so  sensitive,  as  that  in  which  Mr.  Mann  was 
now  engaged.  The  various  religious  denominations  were  all  turned 
into  eyes,  each  to  watch  against  encroachments  upon  itself,  or  favorit- 
ism toward  others.     Sordid  men  anticipated  the  expenditures  incident 

*  Dr.  William  E.  Channing  was  the  only  man,  toong  his  friends  and  acquaintances;,  who 
did  not  dissuade  bim  from  accepting  the  office.    He  wrote  to  liim  as  follows: — 

My  Dear  Sir:— I  understand  that  you  have  given  yourself  to  the  cause  of  education  in  our 
commonwealth.  I  rejoice  In  it.  Nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure.  1  have  long  des;rrd 
that  some  one  uniting  all  your  qualifications  should  devote  himself  to  this  work.  You  coaid 
not  find  a  nobler  station.  Government  has  no  nobler  one  to  give.  You  must  allow  me  to 
labor  under  you  according  to  my  opportunities.  If  at  any  time  I  can  aid  you.  you  mu«t  let 
me  know,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  converse  with  you  always  about  your  operations.  When 
will  the  ItiW.  degrading  party  quarrels  of  the  country  cease,  and  the  better  minds  come  to 
think  what  can  be  dune  toward  a  subfcrantial,  generous  Improvement  of  the  community  t 
"My  ear  is  puined.  my  vtry  soul  is  sick  "  with  the  monotonous  yet  furious  clamors  about 
currency,  banks,  Ac,  when  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  community  seem  hardly  to  be  rtcog- 
uised  as  having  any  reality. 

If  we  can  biit  turn  th<*  wonderful  energy  of  this  people  into  a  right  channel,  what  a  new 
heaven  and  earth  must  be  realised  among  us  1  And  I  do  not  despair.  Your  willingness  to 
consecrate  yourself  to  the  work  is  a  happy  omen.  Ynu  do  not  stand  alone,  or  form  a  rare 
exception  to  the  times.  There  must  be  many  to  be  touched  by  the  same  truths  which  ars 
Btirnng  you. 

My  hope  is  that  the  pursuit  will  giveyou  new  vigor  and  health.  If  you  can  keep  strong 
outwardly,  I  have  no  tear  about  the  efl^iency  of  the  spirit  I  write  In  hsste,  for  1  am  not 
very  strong,  and  any  eflTori  exhausts  me.  but  I  wanted  to  express  my  sympathy,  and  to  wish 
you  God  speed  on  your  way. 

Your  sincere  friend,  Wx.  E.  Cba  smiMO. 
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to  improvement.    Many  teachers  of  private  schools  foresaw  that  any 
change  for  the  better  in  the  public  schools  would  withdraw  patronage 
from  their  own ;  though  to  their  honor  it  must  be  said  that  the  cause 
of  public  education  had  no  better  friends  than  many  private  teachers 
proved  themselves  to  be.     But  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  wretchedly 
poor  and  incompetent  teachers  knew  fiill  well  that  the  daylight  of 
educational  intelligence  would  be  to  them  what  the  morning  dawn  is 
to  night-birds.    Bookmakers  and  booksellers  were  jealous  of  inter- 
ference in  behalf  of  rivals ;  and  where  there  were  twenty  competitors 
of  a  kind,  Hope  was  but  a  fraction  of  one-twentieth,  while  Fear  was 
a  unit     Mr.  Mann  for  many  years  had  filled  important  political  offices ; 
and,  if  political  opponents  could  not  find  any  thing  wrong  in  what  he 
was  doing,  it  was  the  easiest  of  all  things  to  foresee  something  wrong 
that  he  would  do.     Many  persons  who  have  some  conscience  in  their 
statements  about  the  past,  have  none  in  their  predictions  about  the 
future.     And  however  different  and  contradictory  might  be  the  mo- 
tives of  opposition,  all  opponents  would  coalesce ;  while  the  friends 
of  the  enterprise,  though  animated  by  a  common  desire  for  its  ad- 
vancement, were  often  alienated  from  each  other  through  disagree- 
ment as  to  methods.     There  was  also  the  spirit  of  conservatism  to  be 
overcome ;  and,  more  formidable  by  far  than  this,  the  spirit  of  pride 
on  the  part  of  some  in  the  then  existing  condition  of  the  schools,— a 
pride  which  had  been  fostered  for  a  century  among  the  people,  not 
because  their  school  system  was  as  good  as  it  should  and  might  be, 
but  because  it  was  so  much  better  than  that  of  neighbonng  comrouni-  ' 
ties.     And,  besides  all  this,  it  was  impossible  to  excite  any  such  en- 
thusiasm, for  a  cause  whose  highest  rewards  lie  in  the  remote  future, 
as  for  one  where  the  investment  of  means  or  effort  is  to  be  refunded, 
with  heavy  usury,  at  the   next  anniversary  or.  quarter-day.     Then 
questions  respecting  the  education  of  a  whole  people  touched  the 
whole  people.      Politics,  commerce,   manu&ctures,  agriculture,  are 
class  interests.     Each  one  is  but  a  segment  of  the  great  social  circle. 
While  the  few  engaged  in  a  single  pursuit  may  be  intensely  excited, 
the  great  majority  around  may  be  in  a  state  of  quiescence  or  indiffer- 
ence.    But,  so  far  as  education  is  regarded  at  all,  it  is  a  problem 
which  every  body  undertakes  to  solve ;  and  hence  ten  thousand  censors 
rise  up  in  a  day.     It  is  an  object  not  too  low  to  be  noticed  by  the 
highest,  nor  to  high  to  be  adjudicated  upon  by  the  lowest    Do  not 
these  considerations  show  the  multifarious  relations  of  the  cause  to 
the  community  at  large,  and  to  the  interestB  and  hopes  of  each  of  its 
classes  ?     And  now  consider  the  things  indbpensable  to  be  done,  to 
superinduce  a  vigorous  system  upon  a  decrepit  one,— -changes  in  the 
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law,  new  organizations  of  territory  into  districts,  the  building  of  school- 
houses,  classification  of  scholars,  supervision  of  schools,  iraproyemeDte 
in  books,  in  methods  of  teaching,  and  in  the  motives  and  wajs  of 
discipline,  qualifications  of  teachers,  the  collection  of  statistics,  tiie 
necessary  exposure  of  defects  and  of  maladministration,  &c.,  ^c,^ — ^and 
we  can  form  a  more  adequate  idea  of  the  wide  circuit  of  the  work  undef^ 
taken,  and  of  the  vast  variety  of  the  details  which  it  comprehends. 

Mr.  Mann,  in  entering  on  his  work,  availed  himself  of  three  mod^ 
of  influencing  the  public.     1.  By  lectures  addressed  to  conventions 
of  teachera  and  friends  of  education,  which  were  held  at  first  annually 
in  each  county  of  the  state.     It  was  made  his  duty,  as  secretary,  to 
attend  these  conventions,  both  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  of  explaining  to  the 
public  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  leading  motives  and  objects  of 
the  legislature  in  creating  the  Board.     His  addresses,  prepared  for 
these  occasions,  and  for  teachers'   associations,  lyceums,  &c.,  were 
designed  for  popular  and  promiscuous  audiences,  and  were  admirably 
adapted  to  awaken  a  lively  interest,  and  enlist  parental,  patriotic,  and 
religious  motives  in  behalf  of  the  cause.     2.  In  the  Report  which 
he  was  required   annually   to  make  to  the  Board  of  his  own  do* 
ings,  and  the  condition  and  improvement  of  the  public  schools,  he 
presented  more  didactic  expositions  of  the  wants  of  the  great  cause 
of  Education,  and  the  relations  which  that  cause  holds  to  the  interests 
of  civilization   and   human   progress.     3.  In   the  ^^ Common  School 
Journal^"  which  he  conducted  on  his  own  responsibility,  he  gave 
more  detailed  and  specific  views,  in  regard  to  modes  and  processes 
of  instruction  and  training,  and  the  general  management  of  schools. 

Of  his  numerous  lectures,  seven  were  published  in  a  volume,*  pre- 
pared for  the  press,  by  a  special  request  of  the  Board,  in  1 840.  These 
lectures  alone  would  establish  for  him  a  permanent  reputation  as  an 
eloquent  writer,  and  profound  thinker,  in  this  department  of  literature. 
But  his  twelve  Annual  Reports  constitute  an  enduring  monument  of 
well-directed  zeal  in  the  public  service,  and  of  large,  comprehensive, 
and  practical  views  of  educational  improvement,  and  of  his  power  as 
a  master  of  the  English  langUtige.  We  shall,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Mann, 
and  for  the  valuable  suggestions  which  even  an  imperfect  analysis  of 
these  remarkable  documents  must  impart,  pass  them  in  rapid  review. 

*  Lectures  ou  Educatioo,  by  Horace  Mann.  pp.  33S.  Con/ente.— Lecture  I.  Means  and  Ob- 
jects of  Common  School  Education.  II.  Special  Preparation,  a  prerequisite  to  Teaching, 
III.  The  Necessity  of  Education  in  a  Republican  Government.  IV.  What  God  does,  ood 
what  He  leaves  for  Man  to  do,  in  the  woric  of  Education.  V.  An  Historical  View  of  EdneS' 
tioo  ;  showing  its  dignity  and  its  Degradation.  VI.  On  District  School  Libraries.  VII.  Go 
School  Punishments. 
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Analysis  op  Mr.  Mann's  Rkports  as  Sbcretakt  of  thk  Massachusetts  Board 

OF  Education. 

In  his  FIRST  riport,  submitted  leas  than  five  moDths  after  his  aoceptanoo  of  the 
poet  of  St>cretary  of  the  Board  of  Edocation,  Mr.  Mann  presented  a  ooroprehen- 
sive  survey  oX  the  condition  of  tho  public  schools  of  t}ie  state,  under  four  heads; 
viz.,  I.  The  situation,  construction,  condition,  and  number  of  the  school-houses ; 
to   which  he  devoted  a  supplbmbntart  report,  with  a  free  exposition  of  his 
views  in  regard  to  ventilation  and  warming,  size,  desks,  seats,  location  of  school* 
houses,  light,  windows,  yards  or  playgrounds,  and  the  duty  of  instructors  in  re- 
gard Ui  these  structures.    These  were  accompanied  with  two  plans  of  the  interior 
of  school-houses.     II.  The  manner  in  which  the  tchool  eommitUet  performed 
their  duliee.     Under  this  head  he  specified  their  neglect  in  regard  to  the  time  of 
examining  teachers,  the  character  of  the  examinations,  the  hesitation  in  rejecting 
incompetent  candidates ;  their  neglect  of  the  law  requiring  them  to  secure  uni- 
formity of  school  books,  and  furnishing  them  to  the  scholars  at  the  expense  of  the 
town,  when  the  parents  neglected  to  furnish  them — their  negligence  in  not  en- 
forcing attendance,  regularity,  and  punctuality,  and  in  not  visiting  tlie  schools  as  the 
law  demanded.    The  causes  of  this  neglect,  want  of  compensation,  and  conse- 
quently of  penalty  for  non-performance  of  duties,  the  hostility  often  induced  by  a 
faithful  performance  of  duty,  and  the  ingratitude  with  which  their  services  were 
treated,  thus  preventing  the  best  men  from  accepting  the  office.     Remedies  for 
these  evils  were  also  suggested  ;  viz.,  compensation  for  services,  penalties  for  neg- 
lect, and  an  annual  report  by  each  committee.    111.  Apathy  on  the  par  iof  thecoma 
munity  in  relation  to  schools.    This  is  of  two  kinds.    The  apathy  of  those  in- 
different to  all  education,  which,  in  the  influx  of  an  ignorant  and  degraded  popu- 
lation, would  naturally  increase  ;  and  apathy  toward  the  public  or  free  schools, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  considered  them  as  not  supplying  the  education  needed, 
and  hence  sought  to  procure  that  education  for  their  children,  in  academies  and 
private  schools.     Under  this  head,  he  propounded    the  true  theory  of  public 
schools,  tho  measures  necessary  to  secure  their  efficiency,  and  the  objections  to 
private  schools  as  means  of  popular  education.    IV.  Competency  of  Teachere, 
The  obstacles  to  this  competency  were  considered ;  viz.,  low  compensation,  pre- 
venting its  being  followed  as  a  profession ;  the  k)w  standard  of  attainment  re- 
quired ;  and  the  ulterior  objects  of  those  who  engaged  in  it  temporarily.    With 
a  few  remarks  concerning  the  necessity  of  school  registers,  apparatus,  &o.,  and 
the  best  time  for  the  election  of  school  officers,  the  report  closed. 

Mr.  Mann's  second  report,  after  briefly  reviewing  the  evidences  of  progress 
in  Nantucket,  and  some  other  large  towns,  during  the  previous  year,  and  the  de- 
linquencies of  others,  is  mainly  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  the  importance  of 
better  instruction  in  language,  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  best  methods  of 
effecting  it.  The  existing  methods  of  instruction  in  spelling  and  reading  are  de- 
scribed, their  defects  noted,  and  the  measures  proposed  for  remedying  them  men- 
tioned. The  teaching  of  the  young  child  words  before  letters  (a  plan  previously 
advocated  by  Dr.  Gallaudet,)  is  strongly  recommended,  and  cogent  reasons  given 
for  its  adoption.  The  faulty  character  of  the  selections  in  school  reading-books, 
are  noticed,  their  want  of  connection  and  interest  to  the  pupil,  the  utter  unintel- 
ligibility  of  many  of  them ;  spellers  and  definers  discarded  as  suitable  means  of 
giving  children  ideas  of  the  meaning  of  words ;  dictionaries  for  study,  regarded 
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aa  better,  but  still  exceptional — ^the  preparation  of  renders,  detailing  io  simple 
and  interesting  style,  events  of  home  life — popular  treatises  on  nataml  sciemse — 
voj'ages  and  travels  and,  as  the  vocabalary  of  the  pupil  increases,  and  his  pcr&s^ 
tions  of  matters  of  argument  and  reason  increases,  the  advance  to  the  diseoasioB 
of  higher  topics  may  be  encouraged.  Ck)mpo6ition8,  translations,  and  paraphrases;, 
should  be  required  early,  and  generally  should  be  of  a  descriptive  rather  than  a 
didactic  character.  The  e&cts  of  this  method  of  instruction  are  portrayed  in 
the  vivid  language  of  the  secretary — its  elevation  of  the  taste,  refinement  of  the 
manners,  and  the  preparation  which  it  would  give  the  community  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  higher  and  purer  literature.  With  a  brief  discussion  of  the  qoestian 
whether  the  Board  of  Education  should  recommend  a  series  of  school  books,  and 
some  incidental  allusions  to  matters  of  detail,  the  report  closes. 

Mr.  Mann  commences  his  THian  asroRT  with  congratulations  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  on  the  evidences  of  progress  and  improvement  evinced  by  the  school 
returns,  and  other  facts  which  he  lays  before  them  ;  and,  after  stating  briefly  the 
efforts  made  for  the  instruction  of  children  on  the  lines  of  railroad  tlien  in  course 
of  construction,  and  the  number  and  character  of  the  violations  of  the  laws  rela- 
tive to  the  employment  of  children  in  manufactories,  without  giving  tht-m  oppor- 
tunities of  education,  he  proceeds  to  discuss,  in  all  its  bearings,  the  necessity  of 
libraries  in  school  districts.  He  gives  at  length,  statistics,  carefully  collected,  rela- 
tive to  the  number,  character,  and  accessibility  of  the  existing  libraries  in  the 
state,  showing  that  there  were  in  the  state,  including  college,  society,  theological, 
and  other  public  libraries,  some  300,000  volumes ;  that  the  use  of  them  was  coo- 
fined  to  not  over  100,000  pei-sons,  while  600,000  had  no  access  to  them — ^that  one 
hundred  towns  of  the  state  had  no  public  libraries  of  any  description ;  that  of  the 
books  in  the  libraries,  very  few,  not  over  one-twentieth,  were  adapted  to  the  use 
of  children,  or  young  persons ;  that  many  of  them  were  out  of  date,  old,  and  io- 
correct ;  tliat  the  greater  part  of  those  in  circulation  were  works  of  fiction,  and 
many  of  them  of  injurious  or  immoral  tendency,  while  a  few  were  composed 
mainly  of  historical  and  scientific  works.  Other  facts  are  stated,  showing  the 
prevalent  tendency  in  the  popular  mind,  to  read  only,  or  mainly,  works  of  fiction 
and  amusement.  The  mental  and  moral  influence  of  various  descriptions  of 
reading,  is  next  fully  discuraed.  The  effect  of  reading,  in  the  formation  and 
development  of  character  illustrated.  Statistics  are  next  given  of  the  lyceum  and 
other  lectures,  maintained  in  the  state,  their  advantages  and  disadvantages  are 
shown,  and  the  impossibility  of  their  acting  as  substitutes  for  libraries,  in  the  work 
of  public  instruction,  fully  demonstrated.  The  reasons  why  school  district  libra- 
ries should  be  established,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  in  part,  are  forcibly  sta- 
ted— the  density  of  the  population,  the  necessity  for  high  education  to  sustain 
such  a  population — ^the  advantages  of  the  subdivision  of  districts,  in  carrying 
libraries  to  every  man^s  neighborhood — ^thc  inability  of  the  small  districts  to  com- 
pete, unaided,  with  the  larger,  in  supplying  themselves  with  libraries,  yet  their 
greater  need  of  them,  from  the  brevity  of  their  period  of  school  sessions,  are  all 
urged.  The  character  of  the  books  necessary  for  such  libraries,  is  then  dwdt 
upon  ;  natural  science,  biography,  well- written  history,  agricultural  and  popular 
scientific  works — works  on  physiology  and  hygiene,  on  morals  and  their  applica- 
tions— and,  when  practicable,  biographical  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and  other 
works  of  a  similar  character,  as  reference  books,  are  specified.  The  general  de- 
mand for  libraries,  throughout  the  state,  is  noticed  in  conclusion. 
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In  hie  voortb  iifort,  Mr.  Bifano,  after  a  brief  general  review  of  the  gratifying 
progreaa  of  the  etate,  in  educational  matters,  in  the  three  years  preceding,  and  a 
portrayal  of  the  material  advantages  which  would  ensue  from  the  publication  and 
oircn]ati<jn'of  the  abstracts  of  the  school  reports,  enters  upon  a  fiill  discussion  of 
the  topics  suggested  by  these  reports,  pre&cing  it  by  a  brief  account  of  the  prin- 
oiples  on  which  schools  have  been  supported  since  1647,  in  Massachusetts. 

The  topics  treated  are  the  following :  school  districts — the  evils  of  their  minute 
sabdivision — the  remedies  suggested  are  the  reunion  of  small  districts,  the  plac- 
ing the  whole  management  of  the  schools,  where  it  was  placed  originally,  in  the 
bands  of  the  towns,  and  the  organization  of  unk>n  schools  for  the  older  scholars. 
The  last  measure  b  urged  on  the  grounds  of  the  economy  of  the  plan,  and  the 
advantage  gained  in  management  and  discipline;  the  condition  and  repiiir  of 
school-houses  is  next  considered,  and  a  tax  suggested,  once  in  three  or  five  years, 
to  furnish  means  to  the  committee  to  keep  the  school-house  in  good  repair^    The 
inefiiciency  and  unproductiveness  of  expenditure  for  public  instruction,  is  next 
dwelt  upon — ^the  statistics  of  private  school   expenditure  for  instruction,  in  the 
branches  taught  in  the  public  schools,  given ;  Its  wastefulness  shown  ;  the  greater 
advantages  which  would  result  from  the  expenditure  of  the  same  sum  on  the 
public  schools,  demonstrated ;  and  the  moral  evils  which  the  present  course  causes, 
exhibited.    The  suggestions  of  the  reports  in  regard  to  t^ocAers,  are  then  con- 
ndered.    The  advantage  of  increasing  the  number  of  female  teachers,  discussed ; 
the  deficiencies  in  the  qualifications  of  those  examined,  commented  upon  *,  and  the 
necessity  of  their  possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  common  school  studies, 
aptness  to  teach,  ability  in  management  and  discipline,  good  manners,  and  unex- 
ceptionable morals,  urged.    The  necessity  of  strict  uniformity  in  school  books,  is 
demonstrated  ;  the  advantagea  arming  from  the  introduction  of  school  apparatus 
and  school  libraries,  mentioned ;  constancy  and  punctuality  of  attendance  urged, 
on  the  grounds  of  the  monstrous  lora  and  waste  of  time  and  money  whieh  are 
involved  in  irregularity  and  absence ;  and  the  fearful  deprivation  of  the  best 
hours  of  life  to  the  young,  a  loss  not  to  be  repaired.    The  enforcement  of  regular 
and  punctual  attendance  is  advised,  by  the  efibrts  of  the  teachers  to  attsefa  chil- 
dren to  the  school,  by  the  use  of  the  register,  the  notification  of  parents,  the  exam- 
ple of  the  teacher,  and  appeals  to  parents  and  guardians  to  encourage  it    The 
duties  of  superintending  or  town  committees,  and  of  prudential  committees,  are 
briefly  considered ;  manifestation  of  parental  interest  in  the  sehools,  the  evils 
of  forcible  breaking  up  the  schools,  and  of  absences  from  final  examinations,  re- 
ferred to ;  and  the  report  closes  with  a  general  retrospect. 

In  his  FIFTH  aaroRT,  Mr.  Mann,  after  his  usual  resamS  of  the  results  attained 
the  previous  year,  and  a  few  remarks  on  the  advantage  of  increasing  the  number 
of  meetings,  and  multiplying  the  points  at  whieh  eonventions  of  the  friends  of 
education  should  assemble,  and  some  passing  notice  of  the  improvement  in  school 
districts,  8ch<iol-houses,  appropriations  of  money  by  the  towns,  amosnt  and  regu- 
larity of  attendance,  length  of  schools,  and  uniformity  of  school  books,  discusses 
at  length  the  best  methods  of  ascertaining  the  qualifications  of  teachers  for  their 
work,  a  duty  devolving,  by  Uw,  on  the  town  or  superinftrnding  committees.  Un- 
der the  head  of  moral  character,  he  recommends,  where  the  candidate  is  not  pre- 
viously known  to  the  committee,  strict  scrutiny  of  his  credentials,  and  a  registry 
of  the  names  of  those  who  recommend  them,  and  denounces,  in  the  strongest 

terms,  those  who  would  be  guilty  of  famishing  recomnaendatioMi  to  persons 
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morally  diaqnalified  for  the  high  calling  of  teabben  of  youth.  Pasnng  over  the 
ter  of  the  scholarship  of  the  teacher,  which  can  generally  be  ascertained  witboii 
much  difficulty,  he  next  considers  the  best  method  of  ascertaining  the  ability  cf 
the  teacher  to  impart  knowledge,  and  his  capacity  for  managing  and  gcveming  a 
school — points  of  great  importance,  but  which  many  of  the  schocd  oonmutieei 
had  declared  impossible  to  be  ascertained.  In  regard  to  the  first,  he  reoommends 
that  the  candidate  should  be  questioned  on  his  method  of  using  the  blackboeid, 
his  mode  of  teaching  reading,  whether  he  requires  the  children  to  nndenlaiid 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  the  sense  of  the  passage  read,  his  instmcCioo  in 
pronunciation,  his  time  and  method  of  teaching  the  arithmetical  signs,  his  mode 
of  instructing  in  geography,  grammar,,  and  arithmetic,  his  praetioe  in  regard  to 
reyiews,  alternations  of  studies,  Ac.  In  relation  to  his  ability  to  manage  and  gorem 
a  school,  he  suggests  inquiries  into  his  methods  of  preserving  order  and  quiet  in  his 
school ;  his  views  relative  to  the  necessity  and  frequency  of  corporeal  punishment; 
his  practice  in  exciting  emulation  by  prizes,  Ac  He  also  suggests  that  inquiry 
should  be  made  in  regard  to  the  special  preparation  made  by  the  candidate  far 
teaching,  what  instruction  he  has  received  on  the  art  of  teaching,  either  in  nor- 
mal schools,  or  from  books  or  teachers'  periodicals.  Some  further  soggestioas  are 
thus  made  relative  to  the  details  of  the  examination  of  teachers. 

The  two  Shaker  societies  had  the  previous  year  refused  to  allow  their  teachers 
to  be  examined,  or  their  schools  visited.  The  secretary  shows,  with  great  force,  the 
absurdity  of  their  course,  and  then  passes  to  illustrate,  by  means  of  statistics  and 
otherwise,  the  inequality  in  the  means  of  education  in  different  towns  in  the  state. 
The  facts  being  stated,  he  demonstrates  by  irreflragible  arguments,  and  by  the  testi- 
mony of  several  of  the  largest  employers  of  labor  in  the  commonwealth,  the  dif- 
ference which  this  inequality  of  education  makes  in  the  productive  value  of  the 
labor  of  the  educated  and  uneducated.  He  thus  shows,  conclusively,  that  the 
state  and  individuals  would  be  very  greatly  the  gainers,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  by 
the  universal  diffusion  of  education.  That  a  person  with  a  good  common  school 
education  will,  in  the  same  business,  ordinarily  earn  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  ooe 
without  education — and  this  with  lees  injury  or  expense  of  tools  or  machinery ; 
and  that  such  persons  usually  live  better,  and  are  better  members  of  society.  The 
argument  is  an  admirable  one. 

In  his  SIXTH  REPORT,  Mr.  Mann  passes  in  review  the  progress  of  the  praceding 
year,  in  the  school  appropriations,  the  attendance,  vacations  in  the  annual  schools, 
employment  of  female  teachers,  compensation  of  teachers,  reports  of  school 
committees,  breaking  up  of  schools,  qualifications  of  teachers,  dismission  of  in- 
competent teachers,  school  registers,  and  school  district  libraries ;  and  proceeds, 
under  the  head  of  BeUetion  of  Btudiet^  to  urge  the  importance  of  the  introdoc- 
tion  of  the  study  of  phymology  into  the  schools.  To  do  this  efl^tually,  he  goes 
At  considerable  length  into  a  statement  and  illustration  of  the  laws  of  life  and 
health,  and  the  daily  and  hourly  violations  of  them  by  the  maases.  He  also  sub- 
mits the  opinions  of  eminent  physicians  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  physiology  and  hygiene  to  the  young,  and  enforces  these  opinions  by  further 
argument  and  illustration.  This  portion  of  the  report  furnishes,  in  itself,  an  ad- 
mirable essay  on  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  is  well  worthy  of  perusal  and 
study. 

Mr.  Mann,  in  his  ssvbnth  rbport,  after  his  customary  review  of  the  conditkn 
of  the  schools  of  the  state,  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  observations  made 
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in  his  Baropean  tour  of  the  preceding  year,  in  which  he  had  yiaited 
a  large  number  of  achools  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Pruaiia,  Germany, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  France.  He  visited  not  only  the  public  schools  of  these 
countries,  but  their  institutions  for  the  blind,  deaf  mutes,  orphans,  vagrants,  and 
juvenile  offenders,  also.  Leaving  these  topics,  however,  Mr.  Mann  comes  again 
upon  his  own  appropriate  ground,  and  considers  the  fearful  evils  of  a  partial  sys- 
tem of  education,  as  exhibited  in  England,  giving  numerous  Acts  demonstrating 
the  great  inequality  of  the  opportunities  of  education,  the  disproportion  in  the  sala- 
ries of  teachers,  the  vile  and  often  degrading  and  obscene  books  used  in  the  lowest 
class  of  schools,  and  the  necessity  of  a  general  supervisory  power  on  the  subject  of 
education.  The  school-houses,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  palaces  devoted  to 
private  or  endowed  schools  in  England,  he  regarded  as  decidedly  inferior  to  those 
of  Massachusetts,  in  convenience  and  in  ventilation.  The  reading-books,  espe- 
cially in  Germany,  were  better  than  ours,  as  being  more  practical  in  iheir  charac- 
ter. There  was  but  little  more  apparatus  there  than  here.  The  blackboard  was 
universally  used,  and  for  more  purposes  than  here.  In  some  schools  he  found 
the  standard  weights  and  measures  of  the  country — a  valuable  aid  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  comparative  quantities  contained  in  them.  In  some  of  the 
schools,  as  in  Holland,  there  were  cards  containing  (ac-similes  of  the  coins  of  the 
realm ;  reading  boards  or  frames  (since  introduced  here,)  were  also  found  there. 
Models  of  implements  of  utility,  collections  of  shells,  minerals,  seeds,  woods,  &o., 
and  occasionally  paintings  of  considerable  value ;  and,  in  nearly  all,  tasteful  though 
cheap  engravings  and  maps  adorned  the  walls.  The  Lancasterian  schools  he  found 
npon  the  wane,  a  "  more  excellent  way  "  having  been  substituted  for  them.  He 
was  much  pleased  with  the  mental  activity  displayed  in  the  Scotch  schools,  and 
with  the  thoroughness  of  their  training  in  reading,  and  in  exerdses  in  language, 
but  thought  there  was  too  much  harshness,  and  too  strong  appeals  to  emulation  in 
their  management. 

But  the  Pruasian  schools  were,  in  his  view,  superior  to  any  others  he  saw  in 
Europe.  After  reviewing  briefly  the  orphan  and  vagrant  schools  of  Potsdam, 
Halle,  and  Horn,  giving  to  the  apostolic  Wichem  his  due  meed  of  praise,  he 
proceeds  to  treat  of  the  classification  of  the  Proasian  schools,  the  method  of  teach- 
ing in  the  primary  classes ;  and  here  he  urges  with  great  force  the  advantage  of 
the  system  adopted  there  of  teaching  words  before  letters.  He  also  suggests  that 
the  phonic  or  lautir  method  of  spelling,  which  he  found  in  use  in  Prussia,  might 
with  advantage  be  adopted  here.  After  a  brief  reference  to  the  way  in  which 
reading  is  taught  in  the  higher  daases,  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  their  methods  of 
Instruction  in  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  in  grammar  and  composition.  In 
writing  and  drawing,  in  geography,  by  the  sketching  of  outlines  on  the  black- 
board ;  in  thinking  exercises,  knowledge  of  nature,  the  world,  and  society ;  allud- 
ing, under  these  heads,  to  the  careful  and  thorough  preparation  of  the  teachers 
for  their  work  of  instruction,  and  the  entire  absence  of  text-books,  in  instruction 
in  Bible  history  and  music,  which  he  found  universally  taught  in  Prussia.  He 
next  gives  an  account  of  the  seminaries  for  teachers,  the  preliminary  course  in 
which  their  eligibility  to  become  members  of  the  seminaries  for  teachers  was  de- 
cided, the  course  of  instruction,  its  extreme  thoroughness,  and  the  high  moral 
and  religions  tone  of  the  instruction.  In  reviewing  the  period  spent  in  Prussia 
and  Saxony,  he  states  these  (acts,  viz.,  that  he  never  saw  a  teacher  hearing  a 
leoBon  with  a  book  in  his  hand  *,  he  never  saw  a  teacher  sitting ;  and  he  never  saw 
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ft  obild  either  arraigned  for  pooishment,  nndergioiDg  it,  or  faaving  recently 
pnniqhed.  He  does  not  intend  to  imply,  by  the  last  remark,  that  corporeal  poB- 
ishment  was  entirely  discarded,  biit  that  it  was  very  seldom  neceanuy  to  rcaoK  Id 
H.  The  earnestness  and  interest  of  the  teachers  in  their  work,  tfaeir  evideotiy 
strong  afl^tion  for  their  papib,  and  the  reciprocal  afl^tion  engendo^d  by  thiB| 
were  generally  snfficient  to  produce  obedience.  Educational  journals  he  found 
abundant,  and  welt  sustained.  The  school  inspeciore  were  men  of  high  attain- 
menti,  and  qualified  to  fill  the  highest  stattons.  Bohool  attendance  was  mado 
compulsory  by  law,  the  parent  being  imprisoned  if  he  neglected  to  send  his  child, 
after  repeated  warnings — ^but  so  well  were  the  parents  convinced  of  its  advant- 
ages, that  it  was  seldom  necessary,  to  appeal  to  the  law.  Mr.  Mann  next  gives  a 
brief  account  of  the  Ugher  schools  (the  real  and  burger  scboois,)  of  Prussia  and 
Saxony ;  and  assigns  the  reasons  why,  though  the  young  are  thus  educated,  yet 
the  nation  is  in  a  condition  of  such  apathy. 

He  then  proceeds  to  review  some  points,  in  the  schools  of  other  countries  wbicii 
he  visited.  Corporeal  punishment  was  not  used  in  Holland.  In  Sootlaiid  and 
England,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  in  full  force ;  and,  in  some  of  the  proprietary  and 
endowed  schools  of  England,  solitary  oonfinement  still  prevailed.  In  France,  he 
found  the  system  of  eurvnllaiue  in  force  in  the  boarding-schools  and  ooUeges — 
the  watching  being  as  close  as  in  a  prison.  Emulation  is  an  incentive  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  schools,  of  all  grades ;  and  is  allowed,  though  not  extensively 
practiced,  in  the  Prussian  and  Saxon  schools.  Its  application  to  religious  instruc- 
tion and  attainment,  Mr.  Maim  thinks  highly  objectionable.  Hie  religions  instnie- 
tion,  both  in  Great  Britiin  and  on  the  continent,  is  for  the  most  part  sectarian — 
a  measure  fraught  with  many  and  great  evils,  not  the  least  of  which  arc  ita  pdit- 
ioal  results.  Mr.  Maon  doses  with  some  eloquent  reflections  on  the  reasons  we 
have  for  thankfulness  that  our  lot  was  not  cast  among  the  effete,  wom-ont  na- 
tions of  Europe ;  but  that  here  civilixation  could  have  new  opportunities  of  trial, 
nnembarrnssed  by  prescriptive  rights,  hereditary  nobility,  an  absolute  govern- 
ment, feudalism,  or  pauperism  ;  and  sums  up  with  this  great  troth,  that  *^  In  a 
republiCy  igRoranee  it  a  crime  ;  and  that  private  immoraUiy  is  not  lam  an  ep- 
frabrium  to  the  otatt  than  it  is  guilt  in  tho  perpetrator,*^ 

In  his  sraHTH  kkport,  after  giving  his  usual  statistics  of  the  advance  in  the 
oanse  of  education  in  the  state,  and  a  few  remarks  on  tlie  increasing  employment 
of  female  teachers,  the  enlai^ged  amount  of  town  appropriationa,  the  gratiiying  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  school  libraries,  and  the  painful  necessity  of  breaking  up 
schools  from  the  incompetency  of  teachen,  he  advocates,  at  some  length,  the  or- 
ganisation of  teachen'  institutes  (which  had  already  been  established  in  New 
Tork.)  and  recommends  on  appropriation  for  the  purpose ;  he  also  notices,  with 
approbation,  the  organization  of  county  and  town  teachera'  associations,  suggests 
that  school  registera  should  hereafter  be  provided,  in  book  form  •,  specifiee  the  re- 
sults of  an  inquiry  into  the  number  of  towns  in  which  the  Bible  is  not  used  in 
the  schools ;  and  notices  the  causes  which  led  to  the  removal  of  one  of  the  state 
normal  schools  fhim  Lexington  to  West  Newton.  He  then  proceeds  to  disouss 
the  question  of  the  dietribution  of  the  oehaol  moneyo  among  tho  diotrieto,  giving 
statistics  of  the  methods  heretofore  adopted,  which  were  exceedhiKly  various;  and, 
without  entering  into  details,  urging  the  view  that  the  distribution  shoatd  be 
made  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  equal  advantages  to  each  district.  This  does  not 
necessarily  require  an  equal  expenditara  in  eaoh ;  for  one  school  may  he  laige 
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and  reqntra  one  or  more  aaeietants,  another  may  be  small  and  require  but  one 
teacher;  one  may  be  oompoaed  mostly  of  large  scholara  and  require  a  male 
ieaoher,  another  of  small  scholam  and  be  benefited  by  having  a  good  female 
teacher.  Connected  with  this  subject  is  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  towns 
Co  raise  money  for  school  pnrposeSi  beyond  the  mlnimom  required  by  the  statute. 
Mr.  Mann  defends  the  liberal  construction  of  the  statute ;  not  only  from  motives  of 
hamanity  and  philanthropy,  bat  from  the  evident  design  of  the  law-makers,  as 
demonstrated  from  other  enactments  bearing  upon  the  question.  Another  point 
oonsidered  in  the  report,  is  the  teaching  fM>cal  mnne  in  the  schools.  He  states 
that  about  five  hundred,  or  nearly  ooe-sizth  of  the  schools  in  the  commonwealth 
have  already  adopted  the  practice  of  singing  in  school ;  and  urges  the  importance 
of  its  universal  adoption,  from  the  natural  taste  for  it  in  all  elasses,  from  its  refin- 
ing, softening,  and  purifying  power,  from  the  excellent  results  which  it  has  pro- 
doeed  in  other  countries,  and  in  our  own  wherever  it  has  been  introduced,  for  its 
promotion  of  health,  as  fumbhing  the  means  of  intellectual  exercises,  and  for  its 
aoeial  and  moral  infioence.  He  quotes  also  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  of 
Napoleon,  in  regard  to  the  power  of  music  in  controlling  men.  Having  thus  de- 
monstrated the  desirableness  of  this  addition  to  school  instruction,  he  proceeds  to 
consider  the  means  of  aeoomidishing  the  object.  He  suggests  that  the  ability  to  sing 
should,  as  iar  as  possible,  be  made  one  of  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher ;  and 
that,  where  this  is  impracticable,  in  the  larger  towns,  a  teacher  should  be  hired, 
and  in  the  smaller  towns,  benevolent  persons,  accomplished  in  the  art,  should 
Yolunteer  to  bestow  instmction. 

The  MiNTH  RKFORT  oommences  with  some  statistios  of  great  interest;  one  table, 
showing  that  there  were  but  twenty-two  towns  in  the  commonwealth  which  had 
not  availed  themselves  of  the  state  provision  for  school  libraries ;  another  show- 
ing the  progress  of  the  school  fund  for  ten  years ;  a  third  giving  the  amount 
raised  by  the  towns  for  school  purposes,  showing  that  the  expenditure  for  schools, 
per  annum,  was  more  than  one  dollar  for  every  inhabitant.  The  usual  statistics 
in  regard  to  length  of  schools,  attendance,  dbo.,  are  given ;  and  the  necessity  of 
enforcing  a  more  (oil  and  punctual  attendance,  urged  with  great  eamestneas  and 
eloquence.  The  compensation  of  teachers  is  next  considered,  and  the  secretary 
urges  the  necessity  of  increased  compensation,  and  a  higher  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion, especially  for  female  teachers ;  on  the  ground  of  the  severity  and  responsi- 
bility of  their  duties,  the  cost  of  training,  and  the  fact  that  the  best  talent  is  now 
drawn  away  to  private  schools  and  seminaries,  in  other  states,  by  the  higher 
compensation  offered  them.  The  advantages  of  the  new  school  register  are  pointed 
out ;  the  cases  in  which  schools  were  broken  up  through  the  incompetency  of 
the  teacher,  or  other  causes,  which  had  largely  increased  under  the  new  law  of 
the  previous  year,  are  next  analysed ;  the  number  of  new  teachers,  and  the  com- 
paratively small  number  who  make  teaching  a  profession,  are  noticed ;  an  inter- 
esting narrative  is  given  of  the  holding  of  the  first  teachers'  institutes,  whose  or- 
ganization was  due  to  the  liberality  of  Hon.  Edmund  Dwight ;  a  retrospect  of  the 
year,  its  progress,  and  its  signs  of  promise,  are  recorded ;  and  Mr.  Mann  pro- 
ceeds to  discuss  the  duties  of  the  state  for  the  fatare,  in  the  cause  of  educi^ 
tion. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  he  speaks  at  considerable  length  of  echeol-mO" 
(tees,  and  of  some  means  for  avoiding  and  extirpating  eehool  vicee.  Under  these 
heads,  he  considers,  first,  the  character,  duties,  and  qualifications  of  the  school 
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committees,  urging  the  importance  of  their  placing  moral  improTemeot,  in  their 
examinations  of  the  school,  in  at  least  equal  rank  with  intellectual  prqgreaa, 
and  that  they  should  discountenance  the  eflfort  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  en- 
courage intellectual  progress,  at  the  expense  of  moral  culture,  or  the  dcvelopoieBt 
of  the  e?il  passions  of  our  nature.  He  next  passes  to  the  motives  that  ahoold 
actuate  the  teacher.  He  must  not  be  a  hireling.  He  must  love  children  and 
love  his  work.  The  contemplation  of  his  work,  in  its  ever-changing  character, 
and  its  beneficence  should  constantly  excite  him  to  new  zeal,  and  exhilarate  bis 
spirits ;  if  it  do  not,  he  is  unfit  for  his  work.  He  should  enter  the  school-rooni  aa 
the  friend  and  benefactor  of  his  scholars ;  should  aim  to  secure  their  good-wiU; 
should  lead,  not  drive.  Order  must  be  maintained,  but  it  should  be  maintaioed 
from  reverence  and  regard  for  the  teacher,  and  not  from  fear.  No  code  of  laws 
should  be  enacted,  but  every  act  should  be  submitted  to  the  oouseienoe  of  the 
school.  /#  it  right  7  not  /t  it  written  ?  should  be  the  question  to  be  propounded 
by  each  scholar  to  his  own  conscience.  It  would  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  qpeak 
of  the  duties  to  be  done,  of  the  reasons  and  rewards  appertaining  to  them,  rather 
than  of  offenses  and  their  punishments.  The  moral  instruction  given  by  the 
teacher  should  have  reference  to  their  duties  in  school  and  at  home ;  the  du^  of 
cultivating  the  spirit  of  honor  and  kindness  to  each  other ;  the  desire  of  aiding 
each  other's  improvement ;  the  cowardice  and  meanness  of  attributing  to  otbera 
our  own  faults  and  offenses ;  the  despicable  character  of  fidaehood  and  decep- 
tion, &Q.y  &c. 

The  government  of  the  school  is  next  considered ;  the  influence  of  the  fear  of 
punishment,  and  of  the  restraint  of  higher  motives,  is  compared  ;  and,  though 
corporeal  punishment  may  be  necessary  in  extreme  cases,  it  should  be  abandoned 
when  higher  motives  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pupil.  Fear  is  neither 
curative  nor  reftoraiive;  it  is,  at  some  times  and  in  some  cases,  preventive,  and 
hence  should  not  be  proscribed  from  the  teacher's  list  of  motives,  but  when  both 
teacher  and  pupil  reach  that  higher  plane  of  action,  for  which,  we  are  striving, 
we  may  hope  to  substitute  love  and  duty  for  it  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Mann  ex- 
presses himself  decidedly  opposed  to  the  practice  of  expelling  refractory  and  dis- 
obedient children  from  the  school ;  they  should  be  retained  and  subdued.  In  the 
exercises  of  the  school-room,  every  true  teacher  will  consider  the  train  of  feelings 
not  less  than  the  train  of  thought^  which  is  evolved ;  and  the  importance  of  being 
alive  to  the  bearing  and  influence  of  them  upon  the  character  of  his  pupils 
can  not  be  overrated. 

Imperfect  recitations,  and  their  penalties,  may  exert  an  unhappy  influence. 
The  teacher  should  not  induce  them  by  giving  too  long  lessons,  and  he  should  not 
suffer  any  scholar  habitually  to  break  down  in  recitation ;  and,  above  all,  a  claM 
should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so,  from  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  shame,  contempt  fior 
the  study,  and  recklessness,  which  wouM  follow.  The  other  temptations  in  regard 
to  lessons  are  next  considered,  and  the  means  of  ob^ting  and  overcoming  them 
stated.  The  slurring  or  shirking  lessons,  the  acted  falsehood  of  procuring  others 
to  do  the  work,  and  then  presenting  it  as  the  pupil's  own,  the  prompting  othen 
at  recitation,  and  the  relying  on  others  to  prompt  one,  and  the  evila  which  foUow 
from  them,  and  the  best  means  of  preventing  them,  are  fully  stated.  The  use  of 
keys,  or  answers,  in  mathematical  studies,  is  also  condemned,  not  more 
for  the  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  mathematics  which  it  exhibits,  than 
fat  the  deception  and  falsehood  which  it  inevitably  occosioQa ;  and  the  teacher 
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b  reoommended  to  give  out  origioal  qnestions  and  problems,  to  thwart  the 
practice. 

The  preyentjon  of  whiaperiDg,  and  other  forma  of  oommnnication,  b  the  next 
topic  conaidered,  and  tlie  mioaa  methods  taken  to  prevent  it  are  diacnflaed,  and 
&e  moral  danger  attendant  upon  aome  of  them  noticed.  The  intense  oocopa- 
tion  of  the  pupils,  and  (he  elevation  of  the  moral  standard  to  such  a  tone  as  shall 
array  the  moral  force  of  the  pupils  against  whispering,  and  in  favor  of  self-denial, 
are  commended  as  the  most  eflectual  preventive. 

Tktumcy  is  another  school-vice  to  be  overcome.  This  can  be  done  by  rendering 
the  sohool  attractive,  by  careftil  and  accurate  registration,  and  by  firequent  confer- 
enee  with  parents.  The  motives  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  children  are  numeroua. 
The  objeets  of  knowledge  should  be  made  attractive,  both  by  their  order  of  pre- 
sentation and  the  manner  of  exhibiting  them ;  this  requires  high  powers  and 
attainments  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Fear,  ambition,  emulation,  if  used  aa 
motives,  must  be  used  sparingly,  and  with  a  full  consciousness  of  the  evils  which 
would  result  from  their  excessive  application.  The  relative  rank  which  is  as- 
ngned  to  mental  and  moral  qualities  in  the  teacher's  mind,  will  determine  the 
propriety  or  impropriety  of  using  emulation  as  an  incentive.  With  some  appro- 
priate remarks  on  the  preparation  for  school  examinations,  showing  the  necessity 
of  their  being  only  the  measure  of  the  actual  progress  of  the  pupils  in  knowledge, 
and  some  admirable  suggestions  on  the  possibility  of  inculcating  moral  lessons 
through  intellectual  exercises,  and  a  contrast  of  the  inductive  with  the  dogmatic 
method  of  instruction,  this  able  report  closes. 

Mr.  Mann*s  tbnth  rbport  commences  with  the  announcement  of  some  cheer- 
ing facts  relative  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  education  in  the  state.  The 
amount  appropriated  by  the  towns  for  the  support  of  schools,  had  risen  from 
$400,000,  in  1837,  to  $620,000,  in  1845.  The  number  of  female  teachers  em- 
ployed had  increased  from  3591  to  4997,  while  the  number  of  male  teachers  was 
only  215  more  than  nine  years  previous.  More  than  $1,200,000  had  been  ex- 
pended during  the  same  period  for  the  erection  and  repair  of  school-houses ;  the 
amount  of  apparatus  had  increased  a  hundred  fold  ;  the  methods  of  instruction, 
through  the  influence  of  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes,  and  the  greater 
strictness  of  examinations,  had  been  greatly  improved.  Examinations  both  of 
teachers  and  schools  had  been  conducted,  in  many  instances,  by  written  or 
printed  questions.  The  government  and  discipline  of  the  schools  had  been  much 
improved  ;  induced  by  a  higher  degree  of  competency  on  the  parts  of  the  teach- 
ers, more  careful  examination  of  the  teachers,  and  visitation  of  the  schools,  and 
deeper  interest  on  the  part  of  parents ;  five  hundred  schools,  almost  one-sixth  of 
the  entire  number,  had  been  taught,  and  well  taught,  without  a  resort  to  corporeal 
punishment  Hie  aggregate  attendance  had  been  a  little  advanced,  though  too 
little ;  and  the  average  length  of  the  schools  had  increased,  since  1837,  fifteen  per 
cent.  The  circulation  of  the  school  abstracts  had  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of 
good,  and  the  teachers'  institutes  and  normal  schools, were  well  attended,  and 
were  qualifying  a  better  class  of  teachers  for  the  state. 

Having  stated  these  encouraging  fiicts,  Mr.  Mann  next  proceeds  to  give  some 
account  of  the  Massachusetts  school  system,  commencing  with  the  history  of  its 
origin  and  the  arguments  for  a  system  of  free  BchooU.  He  specifies,  first,  the  ar- 
gument adduced  for  it  by  its  early  founders, — ^the. necessity  of  universal  educatico 
tat  the  promotion  of  the  Protestant  faith,— -an  insufficient  argument,  because  on 
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that  gronnd  tbe  Romanist  sboald^  oppose  it ;  next,  the  argnment  that  it 
necessary  for  the  preservation  and  perpetuity  of  repablicao  instltntions ;  thia,  too, 
an  untenable  ground,  as  a  monarchist  ahoold,  in  that  case,  be  opposed  lo  H;  tiM 
argnment  of  the  political  economist,  and  of  the  moralbt,  who  extends   the 
positions  of  the  economist,  are  next  stated ;  and  Mr.  Mann  proceeds  to  defend 
firee  schoob,  by  an  argument  resting  on  higher  grounds  than  either.    Laying 
down  the  postulate  that  every  child  of  the  human  &mily  has  the  same  right  to  an 
education  that  he  has  to  inhale  the  air  which  keepa  him  in  life,  or  to  enjoy  the 
light  of  the  sun,  or  to  receive  that  shelter,  protection,  and  nourishment,  which  are 
necessary  to  the  continuance  of  his  bodily  existence,  he  proceeds  to  defend  this 
postulate  by  the  following  argument    Property,  whether  real  or  personal,  has  for 
iti  main,  primary,  and  natural  elements  and  ingredients,  the  riches  of  the  soil,  the 
treasures  of  the  sea,  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun,  fertilizing  cloods,  streams, 
and  dews,  the  wind,  and  the  chemical  and  Tegetative  agendea  of  nature.    But 
these  are  the  gifts  of  God,  not  to  individuals,  but  to  the,  race ;  hence  the  individual 
can  have  but  a  life  tenure,  and  is  bound  to  transmit  the  property  thns  acquired, 
not  only  unimpaired,  but  improved,  to  the  next  generation.    Again,  of  that  por> 
tion  of  property  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  direct  result  of  human  toil,  how  very 
small  a  portion  is  there,  for  which  the  present  generation  is  not  indebted  to  those 
which  have  preceded  it ;  our  government,  laws,  mstitutions,  our  houses,  roads, 
churches,  the  arts,  sciences,  discoveries,  and  inventions,  by  which  we  are  enabled 
to  apply  labor  profitaUy,  were  all,  or  most  of  them,  handed  down  to  us  by  those 
who  have  preceded  us ;  and  we  are  but  the  trustees  of  the  accumulations  of  the 
ages  to  those  who  shall  come  after  us.    It  follows  fh>m  these  premises  that  the  next 
generation  have  a  claim  on  that  whioh  we  hold  as  property,  su<^  aa  the  ward  haa 
upon  the  guardian,  and  hence  there  is  an  obligation  on  us  to  qualify  those  yet  in 
their  minority,  for  their  future  inheritance,  and  they  have  a  right  to  the  use  of  so 
much  of  their  future  inheritance  as  may  be  necessary  thus  to  qualify  them,  be- 
fore they  come  into  full  possesdon.    Mr.  Mann  illustrated  this  also  in  other  ways, 
as  by  the  case  of  several  proprietors  of  land  on  the  same  stream,  where  those 
above  can  not  corrupt,  or  injure  the  quality,  or  diminish  the  quantity,  of  water  to 
which  those  below  are  entitled,  and  thus  the  occupant  below  has  some  claim  upon 
the  waters  above,  before  they  reach  his  land ;  or,  in  the  case  of  persons  occupying 
the  same  vicinity,  one  can  not  injure  or  vitiate  the  quality  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  the  others  are  to  breathe.    He  sums  up  the  argument  as  follows :  **  The 
successive  generations  of  men,  taken  collectively,  constitute  one  great  oommon- 
wealth." 

The  property  of  this  commonwealth  is  pledged  for  the  education  of  all  its 
youth,  up  to  such  a  point  as  will  save  them  from  poverty  and  vice,  and  prepare 
them  for  the  adequate  performance  of  their  social  and  civil  duties. 

The  BOGoessive  holders  of  this  property  are  trustees,  bound  to  the  fitithful  exe- 
cution of  their  trust  by  the  most  sacred  obligations ;  because  embezzlement  and 
pillage  from  children  and  descendants,  are  as  criminal  as  the  same  offenses,  when 
perpetrated  against  contemporaries.  Having  thus  laid  his  foundations  broad  and 
deep,  he  proceeds  to  show  how  the  free  school  system  of  Maasachusetts  is  reared 
upon  them ;  giving  first  the  constitutional  provision  relative  to  free  schools, 
and  then,  under  the  following  heads,  in  p(^ular  language,  the  substance  of  the 
legal  enactment,  and  decisions  bearing  on  the  subject.  Territorial  organization  of 
the  state,  duty  of  towns  to  maintain  schools  (giving  under  this  head  the  dedsion 
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of  the  mipreiiM  court  in  the  case  of  CmbiDg  V9,  lohAbitants  of  Newbnryport,) 
■ohool  dkitrictfl,  prudeDtial  committees,  district  school-housHS,  school  district  taxes, 
oootignoos  school  districts,  in  adjoining  towns,  ooion  school  districts,  school  com- 
mittees, duty  of  the  town  committee  to  provide  a  school  when  the  prudential 
oommittee  fiuls  to  do  so,  doty  of  the  town  committee  in  regard  to  schools  kept  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  visitation  of  sc-hools,  schrjol- books, 
religious  liberty,  teachers,  Board  of  Education,  school  registers,  inquiries  and  re- 
tarns,  committees'  reports,  school  abstracts,  reports  of  the  Board  of  Education,  ap- 
paratus, district  school  libraries,  state  normal  sch(x>ls,  teachers'  institutes,  penal- 
ties for  not  providing  and  for  withholding  the  means  of  education,  aids  and  en- 
couragements to  education,  provision  for  answering  the  requests  of  other  states 
and  countries.  .^ 

With  an  eloquent  peroration  on  the  results  which  have  already  been  realized 
from  this  general  diffusion  of  education  in  the  state,  Mr.  Mann  closes  this  long 
and  able  report,  occupying  in  all  nearly  300  pages. 

The  KLBVBNTH  msroBT  announces  an  advance  of  more  than  $50,000  over  the 
preceding  year  in  the  appropriations  for  the  support  of  schools,  an  increase  of 
241  in  the  number  of  female  teachers  employed,  and  an  advance  in  the  monthly 
stipend  paid  to  both  male  and  female  teachers ;  which,  however,  especially  in  the 
case  of  females,  it  still  pronounces  far  below  what  it  should  be,  and  urges  a  decided 
Increase.  The  schools  were  held  an  average  period  of  eight  months,  and  the  attend- 
ance was  also  increasing.  The  tables  in  the  school  abstracts  had  been  prepared 
by  the  secretary,  and  an  important  one  added,  arranging  the  towns  in  the  state 
in  the  order  of  their  merit  or  delinqueooy  in  regard  to  attendance  of  scholars ; 
thus  demonstrating  an  important  fact,  that  the  attt.>ndauoe  was  much  better  in  the 
scattered  rural  districts  than  in  the  cities  and  large  towns.  In  this  connection  he 
suggests  the  importance  of  a  change  in  the  apportionment  of  the  income  of  the 
school  fuud,  bestowing  it  according  to  the  actual  attendance  upon  the  schools,  and 
urges  some  potent  reasons  for  such  a  measure ;  he  refers  to  an  error  in  the  act 
of  1847,  relative  to  the  forwarding  reports  and  returns  by  the  school  com- 
mittees, suggests  some  improvements  in  regard  to  holding  teachers*  institutes,  and 
to  the  condition  of  the  state  normal  schools,  &c.,  and  then  proceeds  to  discuss  a 
topic  which  he  deems  of  vital  interest  to  the  state,  viz.,  The  power  of  common 
eckooUy  if  under  proper  management  and  control^  and  attended  hy  all  the  eAi7- 
dren  of  the  etate,  to  redeem  the  state  from  social  vices  and  crimes.  During  the 
preceding  year,  Mr.  Mann  hod  addressed  a  circular  to  John  Griscom,  Esq.,  an 
eminent  teacher  and  reformer,  David  P.  Page,  Esq.,  of  the  New  York  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Solomon  Adams,  Esq., Rev.  Jacob  Abbott,  F.  A.  Adams,  Esq.,  E.  A. 
Andrews,  Esq.,  Roger  S.  Howard,  Esq.,  and  Miss  Catherine  E.  Beecher,  all  dis- 
tinguished and  experienced  teachers,  in  which,  after  stating  that  he  regarded  high 
moral  qualifications  aa  an  essential  to  successful  teaching,  he  had  propounded  the 
following  queries : — 

1.  "  How  many  years  have  you  been  engaged  in  school-keeping ;  and  whether 
in  the  country,  or  populous  towns,  or  cities  ? " 

2.  ^*  About  how  many  children  have  you  had  under  your  care  ;  of  which  sex, 
and  between  what  ages  ? " 

3.  "  Should  all  our  schools  be  kept  by  teachers  of  high  intellectual  and  moral 
qualifications,  and  should  all  the  children  in  the  community  be  brought  within 
these  schools  for  ten  months  in  a  year,  from  the  age  of  four  to  that  of  sixteen 
years ;  then  what  proportion, — what  per  oentage, — of  such  children  as  you  have 
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had  under  your  oare,  oonld,  in  your  opiobn,  be  to  ednoated  and  trained,  that  their 
ezistenoe,  on  going  oat  into  the  world,  would  be  a  benefit  and  not  a  detrimenty  aa 
honor  and  not  a  shame,  to  aooiety  ?  Or,  to  etate  the  qneation  in  a  general  form,  if 
all  children  were  brought  within  the  salutary  and  auspicious  influences  I  have 
here  supposed,  what  per  oentage  of  them  should  you  pronounce  to  be  irreolaim- 
able  and  hopeless  ?  Of  course,  I  do  not  speak  of  imbeciles  or  idiots,  but  only  of 
rational  and  accountable  beings." 

The  persons  to  whom  these  inquiries  were  addressed,  were  all  believers  in  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  and  a  transmitted  sinful  nature,  so  that  no 
theory  of  the  innate  goodness,  or  perfectibility  of  human  nature,  could  have  in- 
fluenced their  opinion,  yet  there  is  a  wonderful  unanimity  in  the  views  they  ex- 
pressed.   Mr.  Griscom,  a  cautious,  careful  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a 
teacher  for  forty-two  or  forty-three  years,  replied :  "  My  belief  is  that,  under  the 
conditions  mentioned  in  the  question,  not  more  than  two  per  cent  would  be  irre- 
claimable nuisances  to  society,  and  that  ninety-five  per  cent  would  be  supporters 
of  the  moral  welfore  of  the  community  in  which  they  resided.     •     »    •     •     » 
Finally,  in  the  predicament  last  stated  in  the  circular,  and  supposing  the  teachers 
to  be  imbued  with  the  gospel  spirit,  I  believe  there  would  not  be  more  than  »ne 
half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  children  educated,  on  whom  a  wise  judge  would  bo 
compelled  to  pronounce  the  doom  of  hopelessness  and  irreclaimability." 

Mr.  Page  says,  under  the  circumstances  stated, "  I  should  scarcely  expect,  after 
the  first  generation  of  children  submitted  to  the  experiment,  to  foil,  in  a  aingle 
case,  to  secure  the  results  you  have  named." 

Mr.  S.  Adams  says :  "  So  for  as  my  own  experience  goes,  so  for  as  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  experience  of  others  extends,  so  for  as  the  statistics  of  crime  throw 
any  light  on  the  subject,  I  should  confidently  expect  that  ninety-nine  in  a  hun- 
dred, and  I  think  even  more,  with  such  means  of  education  as  you  have  sup- 
posed, and  with  such  divine  favor  as  we  are  authorized  to  expect,  would  become 
good  members  of  society,  the  supporters  of  order  and  law,  and  truth  and  justice, 
and  all  righteousness." 

Rev.  Jacob  Abbott  replies :  '^  If  all  our  schools  were  under  the  charge  of  teach- 
ers possessing  what  I  regard  as  the  right  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications,  and 
if  aU  the  children  in  the  community  were  brought  under  the  influence  of  these 
schools,  for  ten  months  in  the  year,  I  think  the  work  of  training  up  lAs  whole 
community  to  intelligence  and  virtue,  would  soon  be  accomplished,  as  completely 
as  any  human  end  can  be  obtained  by  human  means." 

Mr.  F.  A.  Adams  hod  met  with  but  two  boys,  out  of  nearly  four  hundred,  who 
had  been  under  his  care,  of  whose  correct  conduct,  under  the  circumstances 
supposed,  he  would  have  any  doubt ;  and  even  them  he  could  not  regard  as  ut- 
terly irreclaimable. 

Mr.  £.  A.  Andrews  replies :  *^  On  these  conditions,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  foilures  need  not  be, — 
would  not  be, — one  per  cent." 

Miss  Beecher  says :  '^  Let  it  be  so  arranged  that  all  these  children  shall  remain 
till  sixteen,  under  their  teachers,  and  also  that  they  shall  spend  their  lives  in  this 
city  (t.  e.  the  city  where  they  had  been  taught,)  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, I  do  not  believe  that  oney  no,  not  a  tingle  one^  would  fail  of  proving  a  re- 
spectable and  prosperous  member  of  society ;  nay,  more,  I  believe  every  one 
would,  at  the  close  of  life,  find  admiauon  into  the  world  of  peace  and  love." 
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Having  obtained  aiioh  weighty  evidence  in  &vor  of  the  plan  raggested,  Mr. 
Bdann  proceeds  to  consider  what  is  necessary  to  carry  it  oat,  and  states,  as  the 
prerequisites,  the  advancement  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  state  to  the  physi- 
cal, intelleotnal,  and  moral  qualifications  of  those  who  now  occupy  the  high- 
tet  rank ;  and,  second,  the  power  of  enforomg  the  attendance  of  all  the  cliildren 
of  the  state  in  school  ten  months  in  the  year,  daring  the  period  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  sixteen.  Can  these  prerequisites  be  attained?  He  believes 
they  can,  and  urges  the  following  considerations.  The  talent  and  ability  for  a 
aopply  of  such  teachers  as  are  required,  sufficient  for  thb  demand,  exists  in  the  state, 
as  is  evident  from  the  large  number  who,  entering  at  first  on  the  teacher's  pro- 
fession, forsake  it  for  those  more  lucrative,  and  considered  more  honorable,  and 
who  attain  in  these  high  distinction.  If  the  standard  of  requirementi  was  raised, 
and  the  compensation  put  as  high  as  the  average  of  other  professions,  the  num- 
ber woald  soon  be  sufficient ;  that  the  state  could  affi>rd  to  do  this,  is  demonstra- 
ted firom  the  &ot  that  the  expense  would  not  exceed  three  times  what  it  is  now,  and 
the  saving  eflfected  in  the  diminution  of  crune  and  vice,  as  is  easily  proved,  would 
amount  to  tenfold  the  cost  ' 

In  regard  to  attendance,  he  shows  that  the  previous  legialation  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  other  states,  settles  the  question  of  the  power  of  enforcing  attendance ; 
that  in  most  cases  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  parent,  and  in  all  to  the  child ;  that 
in  the  case  of  the  vicious  and  indolent  parent,  who  now  lives  on  his  child's  labor, 
it  is  but  justice;  and  in  the  case  of  the  honest  and  virtuous  poor,  to  whom  it 
might  be  a  hardship,  the  state  could  and  should  compensate  for  the  loss  of  serv- 
ice. In  regard  to  the  loss  of  service  to  the  public,  he  demonstrates  that  the 
number  employed  is  comparatively  few,  and  that,  in  these  cases,  the  more  intelli- 
gent labor  of  the  educated  chQd,  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  wodd  be  sufficiently 
profitable  to  compensate  for  any  loss  which  might  otherwise  ensue.  He  then 
urges,  in  a  most  eloquent  appeal  to  the  Board,  the  importance  of  taking  this  bold 
step  forward,  and  securing  to  the  rising  generation  UmvertaUty  of  Education. 

Some  months  prior  lo  the  presentation  of  his  TWBLrra  and  last  maroaT,  Mr. 
Mann  had  resigned  his  office  as  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  election  to  Congress.  This  report  was  prepared  at  the  request  of 
the  Board,  as  his  fkrewell  address  to  those  with  whom,  and  for  whom,  he  had,  for 
almost  twelve  years,  so  fiuthfuUy  labored. 

In  this  report  he  reviews  his  past  Ubors,  contrasting  the  condition  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  commonwealth,  at  the  time  he  accepted  office,  with  their  present 
state,  enumerating,  with  a  justifiable  pride,  the  doubling  of  the  appropriations  for 
schools,  the  expenditure  of  $3,200,000  on  school-houses  during  the  period,  the 
rapid  increase  of  female  teachers,  as  indicating  the  high  intellectual  culture  of  the 
sex,  the  increase  in  attendance,  the  organixation  and  successful  operation  of  the 
state  normal  schools  and  teachers'  institutes,  the  district  school  libraries,  which,  in 
some  seven  or  eight  years,  had  risen  from  nothing,  to  an  aggregate  of  more  than 
91,000  volumes,  and  the  becefioent  legislation  of  the  past  two  years,  by  which  the 
sphere  of  the  teachers'  institutes  was  enlarged,  power  given  to  take  kmd  on  ap- 
praisal for  the  location  of  school-houses,  the  inmates  of  jails  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection provided  with  instruction,  the  idiot  and  imbecile  brought  under  humanising 
and  enlightening  influences,  and  the  juvenile  offi^nder  reformed,  instead  of  being 
brutalized  by  the  associations  of  a  prison.  Having  thus  laid  before  the  Board 
the  existing  condition  of  education  in  the  state,  he  proceeds,  as  in  his  former 
reports,  to  discuss  a  particular  topic,  or  class  of  topics  more  at  length. 
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AnoonDoing,  as  liis  general  nbjeot,  *'  The  oa{MoitieB  of  oar  preMiit  •ebool 
tem  to  improve  the  pecuniary  oonditioD,  and  to  elevate  the  inteHeotaal  and 
cfaaraoter  of  the  oommonweolth,"  he  proeeeda  to  show  the  ooinparative  inognifi- 
oanoe  of  Bflawacbiiaetta  with  moat  of  the  other  atatea  in  territorial  extent ;  Hi 
paootty  of  mineral  resoaroee,  and  of  natural  fiMilitiea  for  internal  interoourK ;  iti 
rock^bound  and  aterile  aoil,  and  its  politioal  inferiority  in  the  number  of  Ha  repre- 
aentatives  in  the  national  oounoila ;  and  then,  in  a  pssnge  of  rare  eloqnenoe  and 
beauty,  a  regal  gam,  even  among  his  profitaiou  of  brilliant  paaeages,  he  urges  thai 
her  very  dimtnutiveneaa  should  be  a  atimnlua  to  higher  aohievenienta ;  and  thai 
'*  the  narrow  strip  of  half-cultivated  land,  that  liee  between  her  eastern  and 
western  boundaries,  ia  not  Maasaohnsetts ;  but  her  noUe  and  incorruptible  meiiy 
her  pure  and  exalted  women,  the  children  in  all  her  sohoola,  whose  daily  lessona 
are  the  preludes  and  rehearsala  of  the  great  duties  of  life,  and  the  prophecies  of 
future  eminence,— THBSB  aeb  ths  state."  Developing  and  applying  this  idea,  ha 
proceeds  to  consider  the  common  school  as  the  most  effective  and  benignant  of  all  the 
forces  of  oiviliiation  and  progreas,  and  to  show  how  the  true  business  of  the  school- 
room connects  itself  and  becomes  identical  with  the  great  interests  of  society. 
He  considers,  fint,  the  influence  of  correct  views  of  physical  education^  suoh  aa 
might  be  disseminated  from  the  school-room.  By  means  of  this,  life  might  b» 
prolonged,  siokneaa,  insanity,  and  pain  prevented,  weakness  replaced  by  vigor, 
the  appetites  controlled,  and  the  vicea  of  exceas  subdued,  and  the  body,  God'e 
earthly  temple,  made  fit  and  soemly  for  the  abode  of  an  indwelling  divinity. 

Considering  next  the  beneficial  effisets  of  a  universal  diffusion  of  intellectual 
education  on  the  community,  and  especiaHy  a  community  situated  like  Maasachn- 
aetts,  he  shows,  by  numerous  illustrations,  that  the  only  efficient  preventive  of  the 
division  of  society  into  a  wealthy  aristocracy  and  a  poor  and  dependent  laboring 
class,  is  that  intellectual  culture,  which  ahall  make  the  poor  in  money  the  equal 
of  the  rich,  in  intellectua]  power,  in  inventive  genius,  and  in  that  skill  and  crea> 
tive  energy  which,  whatever  may  be  their  employment,  will  prevent  them  from 
remaining  in  the  ranks  of  the  poor.  He  passes  next  to  the  oonaideration  of  polit- 
ical education,  and  Its  influence  in  the  promotion  of  wise  action,  in  all  that  apper- 
tains to  the  government  of  the  state  or  the  nation ;  in  the  prevention  of  arbitrary 
exactions,  of  monopolies,  of  lotteries,  and  of  licenses  for  the  commission  of  crime; 
the  too  frequent  administration  of  the  oath,  under  circumstances  inviting  perjury; 
the  preservation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  ballot-box ;  and  the  inculcation  of  those 
great  priuciples  of  political  acience,  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  our  institutions. 

But  far  higher  in  importance  is  moral  education.  It  is«  primal  necessity  of 
social  existence.  Educated  intellect,  uncontrolled  by  moral  principle,  would  be  but 
the  minister  of  evil.  In  all  the  history  of  man,  intellect,  unrestrained  by  com- 
scicDce,  has  subverted  right,  and  turned  good  into  evil,  until,  spite  of  the  restric- 
tions of  law,  the  arguments  of  the  moralist,  and  the  warnings  and  appeals  of  the 
minister  of  Christianity,  it  has  attained  a  statua  so  formidable,  that  some  have 
been  ready  to  give  up  the  world  aa  a  total  loss,  utterly  gone  to  wreck.  The  at- 
tempt to  give  to  all  the  children  of  a  community  a  careful  moral  training  has  not 
yet,  however,  been  made ;  and,  till  this  &ils,  we  need  not  despair.  We  have  in 
its  iavor  the  strongest  testimony  of  experienced  teachers,  ai^,  more  than  this,  the 
declaration  of  holy  writ :  *^  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he 
ia  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  But  to  the  full  consummation  of  so  glorious  a 
result,  more  is  needed  than  mere  training,  in  morals.    Religious  edueatwn  is 
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reqvitite.  By  thif  is  meant,  not  Mctuian  edacation,  not  the  teaching  after  and 
of  this  or  that  denomination,  hut  those  great  troths  of  revelation  in  whioh  all  can 
agree,  and  which  will  cause  men  to  know  and  rerereooe  God,  and  love  their 
fellow-men.  The  question  how  this  religious  education  shall  be  conveyed  to  the 
young,  is  an  important  one.  It  roost  not  be  a  religion  established  by  government, 
wHh  its  formulas  and  creeds,  for  all  history  shows  that  this  uniformly  sbelten  and 
SQCOurages  the  vilest  hypocrisy  and  irreligion.  It  may  not  be  done  by  permitting 
to  one  sect  or  another  the  control  of  all  religious  instraction.  It  can  only,  in  our 
common  schools,  be  accomplished  by  putting  the  Bible,  the  eternal  rule  of  right, 
into  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  and  causing  the  teacher,  by  precept,  and  above  all  by 
eoiample,  to  enforce  and  illustrate  its  blestwd  teachings. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Mann  vindicates,  at  some  length,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  himself,  from  the  cliarge  of  encouraging  or  fiivormg  irreligion,  and,  as  it 
was  charged,  with  advocating  *^g9dU99  scAoels."  He  shows,  oondustvely,  lliat 
both  the  Board  and  its  secretary  advocated  and  urged  the  use  of  the  scriptures  in 
•11  the  schools,  from  some  of  which  they  liad  been  rejected  when  he  came  into 
office,  but  were  restored  at  his  instance ;  that  he  and  the  Board  opposed  the 
teaching  of  denominational  catechisms  and  sectarian  instruction,  as  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  laws,  and  deleterious  to  the  l>est  interests,  of  the  schools ;  and  he 
demonstrates,  conduavely,  that  any  other  course  would  have  proved  ruinous  to 
the  schools,  of  great  and  lasting  injury  to  the  community,  and  of  no  benefit  even 
to  the  parties  who  urged  it. 

With  a  thrilling  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  to  act  worthy  of  their 
fothcrs,  and  of  the  noble  destiny  which  the  future  has  in  reserve  for  them,  Mr. 
Bfanu  closes  his  report 

In  a  brief  svrpLciiiNTARr  ibport,  with  his  usual  thoughtfnlness  for  the  welfare 
of  others,  he  suggests  to  the  Board,  tiiat  his  successor  will  need  an  office  (which 
he  had  never  had,)  a  clerk,  and  some  compensation  for  liis  traveling  expenses ; 
and  incidentally,  though  with  great  modesty,  he  unveils  a  part  of  his  own  arduous 
labors.  He  had  averaged  fifteen  hours  labor  per  diem,  firom  the  time  of  taking 
the  office,  had  never  had  a  day  of  relaxation,  and,  we  may  add,  what  he  did  not, 
had  expended  more  than  the  half  of  his  salary  for  the  cause  of  education. 

The  foregoiDg  brief  synopsis  of  Mr.  Mann's  twelve  annual  reports 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  will  g^ive  the  reader,  who  is  not  familiar 
with  the  documents  themselves,  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  fullness  and 
ability  with  which  the  vast  details  of  school  organization,  administra- 
tion, instruction,  and  discipline,  are  discussed.  To  be  appreciated 
they  must  be  read ;  and  we  know  of  no  series  of  educational  reports, 
by  one  mind,  in  any  language,  so  readable,  or  so  instructive.  We 
hope  the  author  will  consent  to  their  republication— or,  what  will  be 
better,  will  himself  recast  the  whole  into  a  complete  treatise  on  the 
public  schools  of  Massachusetts. 

NoTB.— The  orifflnal  AI'ttioD  of  iheM  reports  wm  long  ago  ezhauttedf  but  all  exeept  the 
10th,  nth,  and  19lh,  wer«  repuMiahcil  In  the  ^'Common  School  Journal^"  aeta  of  which  can 
still  be  bad.  To  bring  the  oiaoy  valoable  suggcslioiia,  eloqaeotly  expreaaed,  of  Mr  Maon  to 
the  knowledge  of  oar  readera,  we  ahalt  enrich  several  of  the  aabaeqaent  nombcrt  of  oar 
Joomal  with  copious  extraeta  from  hia  pabUcationa,  arranged  under  impropriate  hcadlnga. 
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In  addition  to  his  annual  and  occasional  lectures  before  oountj  ocmi- 
vendons,  educational  associations,  teachers'  institutes,  and  lyceums ;  and 
to  his  annual  reports,  as  secretary,  Mr.  Mann  himself  contributed 
largely  to  the  pages,  and  superintended  the  monthly  publication,  of  the 
^Common  School  Journal^  making  ten  octavo  volumes,  with  wiuch 
every  public  library  of  the  country  should  be  supplied,  as  a  valuable 
part  of  our  educational  literature. 

No  inconsiderable  portion  of  each  year  was  given  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Abstracts  of  the  reports  and  returns  of  the  school  com- 
mittees of  the  several  towns  of  the  Commonwealth — a  labor,  bef(»e 
his  appointment,  and  since  his  retirement,  performed  by  a  clerk — ^bat 
which  was  added  to  his  other  duties,  and  which  was  cheerfully  per- 
formed, because  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  documents  thus  prepared 
and  published.  The  real  progress  and  strength  of  the  common 
school  movement,  can  nowhere  be  better  traced  and  felt,  than  in  the 
statistical  tables  and  reports  of  committees  to  the  several  towns,  in 
these  abstracts. 

Added  to  all  these  labors  was  a  correspondence  with  school  ofiScere, 
teachers,  and  active  friends  of  educational  improvement,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  state,  which,  in  itself,  was  sufficient  to  employ  a  clerk  dur- 
ing regular  office  hours,  but  which  was  performed  by  Mr.  Mann,  at 
such  intervals,  in  any  part  of  the  day  or  night,  as  he  could  conunand, 
not  otherwise  appropriated. 

To  all  these  labors  of  the  voice  and  pen-— of  brain  and  muscle — at 
home  and  abroad — must  be  added  the  "  wear  and  tear "  of  spirits, 
as  well  as  the  physical  labor  of  writing  in  defense  of  himself  and  the 
board,  from  numerous  attacks  which  were  made,  from  time  to  time, 
upon  his  and  their  measures  and  publications. 

The  most  memorable  of  these  attacks,  as  connected  with  the  edu- 
cational policy  of  the  state,  was  the  attempt  made  in  the  legislature 
of  1840,  for  the  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  normal  schools,  the  payment  back  to  Edmund  Dwigbt 
of  the  money  which  he  had  given  to  aid  in  the  advancement  of  these 
schools,  and  generally  for  setting  things  back  to  the  point  from  which 
they  had  started  three  years  before.  A  majority  of  the  committee 
on  education,  sprang  a  bill  upon  the  House  for  accomplishing  these 
purposes,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  minority  of  the  committee, 
who  were  favorable  to  the  board,  until  a  few  hours  before  the  report 
was  submitted.  No  opportunity  was  allowed,  either  by  the  commit- 
tee, or  the  house,  for  a  counter  report,  but  an  attempt  was  made  to 
drive  the  bill  through,  without  delay  and  without  debate.  Delay  was 
secured,  a  counter  report  was  made  by  the  minority,  a  debate  was 
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bad,  and  the  wise  policy  of  former  legislatures  in  establishing  the 
board,  and  in  inaugurating  the  system  of  special  institutions,  and 
courses  of  training  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  was  ably 
vindicated,  and,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  on  the  part  of  the  beet 
friends  of  the  board,  and  the  secretary,  the  measure  was  defeated,  and 
so  thoroughly,  that  no  attempt  was  afterward  made  to  discontinue 
this  department  of  the  government  The  friends  of  public  schools, 
and  of  special  institutions,  for  the  qualification  and  improvement  of 
teachers,  and  of  state  supervision  of  the  great  interest  of  education, 
in  every  state,  owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  men  who 
achieved  a  triumph  for  the  Board  of  Education,  the  normal  schools, 
and  Mr.  Mann,  in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  1840.*  Defeat 
there  and  then,  added  to  the  disastrous  policy  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Connecticut,  about  the  same  time,  in  reference  to  common  schools, 
vrould  have  changed  the  whole  condition  of  public  instruction  in  this 
country,  for  a  half  century,  if  not  forever. 

In  the  winter  of  1844,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  common 
school  system  of  Massachusetts,  its  requiring  of  all  teachers  to  incul- 
cate the  principles  of  piety,  justice,  universal  benevolence,  and  other 
Christian  virtues,  and  its  prohibition  of  those  things  "  which  are  cal- 
culated to  favor  the  tenets  of  any  particular  sect " — the  sole  basis  of 
common  schools  can  be  maintained  among  difiering  and  discordant 
religious  denominations — was  assailed  by  violent  attacks  on  the  board 
and  their  secretary,  on  the  ground  that  they,  and  particularly  Mr. 
Mann,  had,  for  the  first  time,  asserted  this  principle,  in  such  form  and 
to  such  extent  as  to  exclude  all  religious  men  and  all  distinctive  re- 
ligious instruction  from  the  public  schools,  and  their  administration. 
To  these  grave  charges,  variously  reiterated,  Mr.  Mann  replied  in 
*^  Three  Letters,*^  which  were  afterward  republished  in  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  ^^The  Common  School  Controversy^^  In  these  letters  Mr. 
Mann  vindicates,  in  a  masterly  manner,  both  the  policy  of  the  consti- 
tution and  school  laws  of  Massachusetts,  in  this  regard,  but  showed, 
undeniably,  that  the  charges  made  against  the  board — as  to  the  ques- 
tionable religious  character  of  a  majority  of  the  members  who  had 
composed  it,  firom  time  to  time,  and  of  the  documents  which  the 
board  or  secretary  had  published,  and  as  to  the  influence  and  results 
of  their  actions,  and  of  their  publication,  so  far  as  the  same  could  be 

*  The  majority  and  mf  nority  reports,  together  with  lettera  from  George  B.  Emeraon,  8am> 
nel  O.  Howe,  and  remarks  iu  the  bouse  of  repreeentatiyes,  by  Hon.  John  A.  Shaw,  of  Bridge- 
water,  afterward  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  New  Orleans,  will  be  found  in  the 
^Common  School  Journal"  for  Augurt,  1840,  Vol.  11.  pp  225-46.  Itfr.  Mann's  own  graphic 
account,  of  the  matter,  will  be  found  in  an  address,  made  by  him,  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
buil  ling  erected  for  the  State  Normal  Sct:nol,  at  Bridgewater,  in  1M6,  and  which  we  sbaU 
tppend  to  this  memoir. 
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measured  and  ascertained — were  without  the  substance  or  semblanee 
of  truth.  These  letters,  in  their  newspaper  as  well  as  th^r  pamphlet 
form,  attracted  much  attention,  were  widely  commented  apon  in  die 
religious  as  well  as  the  secular  press,  and  did  much  to  disabuse  tlie 
public  mind  of  the  prejudices  which  had  been  fostered  against  the 
board  among  many  excellent  people.  The  argument  of  these  letteis 
was  again  ably  presented,  in  a  more  formal  and  elaborate  manner,  by 
Mr.  Mann,  in  his  twelfth  annual  report,  and  meets  now  with  genera!, 
if  not  universal,  acceptance. 

But  the  document  which  had  at  once  the  widest  circulation,  and 
involved  the  author  in  the  most  varied,  voluminous,  and  prolonged 
controversy,  was  his  Seventh  Annual  Report,  giving  the  results  of  his 
observations  in  the  schools  of  Europe,  in  the  summer  of  1843.  The 
attacks  made  from  various  quarters,  as  to  Mr.  Mann's  statement  of 
facts,  or  his  speculations,  as  to  modes  of  instructing  deaf-mutes,  of 
managing  juvenile  delinquents,  and  methods  of  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline in  public  schools  generally,  and  particularly  in  those  of  Pras- 
sia,  with  Mr.  Mann's  replies  and  explanations,  did  a  vast  amount  of 
good,  by  attracting  the  attention  of  educated  men,  and  of  teachers,  all 
over  the  country,  to  the  condition  of  our  own  schools,  both  public  and 
private,  and  to  the  adoption,  very  widely,  of  the  methods  described. 
The  personal  animosities  which  this  controversy  engendered,  we  trusty 
are  allayed  or  forgotten ;  and  we  have  no  disposition  to  rerive  or 
perpetuate  them  by  any  further  notice,  except  to  remark  that,  in  its 
progress,  this  controversy  absorbed  mnch  time,  and  occasioned  much 
wear  and  tear  of  spirits — but  did  not  diminish  the  amount  or  variety 
of  Mr.  Mann's  official  labors.  We  are  not  sure  but  a  good,  sharp 
controversy  is  necessary  to  get  the  largest  amount  of  work  out  of  all 
the  faculties  of  a  mind  constituted  like  that  of  Mr.  Mann. 

In  retiring  from  his  post,  as  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
in  the  autumn  of  1848,  Mr.  Mann  can  justly  claim  that  his  labors, 
during  the  twelve  years  he  held  the  office,  had  more  than  realiied  all 
the  proniir^es  of  good  to  the  common  schools  which  their  fridnds 
ever  made,  to  induce  the  legislature  to  establish  the  policy  of  state 
supervis'on.  If  we  turn  to  the  ^*' Memorial  of  the  Directors  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,^*  praying  for  the  appointment  of  a 
sup^^rintendent  of  common  schools,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Greorge  6.  Em- 
erson, and  presented  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  1836,  we 
find  that,  in  every  way  in  which  it  was  claimed  an  officer  might  act 
for  the  good  of  the  schools,  Mr.  Maim  did  act  with  wonderful  effi- 
ciency, and  the  largest  results. 

'  We  append  this  MemorfftL 
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Of  Mr.  Mann's  political  career,  this  Journal  is  not  the  place  to 
speak  in  detail.  On  the  2dd  of  February,  John  Quincy  Adams,  \frho 
'was  the  representative  from  the  congressional  district  in  which  Mr. 
Mann  resided,  died  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  at 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Mann  had  the  great  honor  of  being  selected  for 
two  terms,  by  his  constituents,  as  the  most  suitable  person  to  succeed 
him.  But  great  as  was  the  urgency,  and  powerful  as  were  the  mo- 
tives which  led  Mr.  Mann  to  accept  the  nomination,  and,  on  his  elec- 
tion, to  enter  again  the  arena  of  political  life,  we,  in  common  with 
many  other  personal  and  educational  friends,  regretted  then,  and  re- 
gret now,  his  decision.  It  took  him  from  a  field  purely  beneficent,  in 
vrhich  he  was  more  widely  known,  and  more  highly  appreciated,  than 
any  man  living,  and  where  he  was  every  day  gaining  the  willing  attention 
of  a  larger  audience,  from  all  creeds  and  parties  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  By  throwing  himself,  with  his  usual  earnestness,  and  uni- 
versally acknowledged  ability,  into  the  discussion  of  questions  on 
which  the  country  was  already  bitterly  and  widely  divided,  he  cut 
himself  off  from  the  sympathy  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  even 
on  questions  which  involve  no  party  issues ;  and  he  soon  became  im- 
mersed in  personal  controversy,  which  exhausts  the  energies  of  the 
best  minds,  without  accomplishing  large  and  permanent  results  in  the 
way  of  beneficent  legislation.  Whoever  wishes  to  exert  a  powerful 
and  permanent  influence  in  the  great  field  of  school  and  educational 
improvement,  must  be  able  to  command  the  attention  and  sympathy 
of  large  portions  of  all  the  great  political  parties  into  which  the 
country,  and  every  section  of  the  country,  \b  divided  and  sub-divided. 
Whatever  hopes  Mr.  Mann,  or  his  friends,  entertained,  as  to  his  ability 
to  induce  the  general  government  to  aid,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  educational  bureau,  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
departments  at  Washington,  or  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
were  disappointed ;  and,  after  an  experience  of  five  years,  during  which 
time  Mr.  Mann  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, he  returned  again  to  the  educational  field,  by  accepting  the 
presidency  of  Antioch  College,  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

Antioch  College  was  established  under  the  auspices,  and  by  the  pat- 
ronage, of  a  religious  body,  designated  by  themselves  ^Christians,"  be- 
cause the  "  disciples  were  first  called  Christians  in  Antioch."  Mr.  Mann, 
since  his  residence  at  Yellow  Springs,  has  united  himself  in  ecclesi- 
astical fellowship  with  this  denomination,  officiates  for  them  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  acts  with  them  in  the  associations  or  conventions  of 
their  churches  and  congregations.  In  the  administration  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  college,  Mr.  Mann  claims  to  stand  on  an  unsectarian,  al- 
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though  christian,  platform ;  but  this  clium  has  not  shielded  him,  or  the 
institution,  from  the  assaults  of  other  denominations — not  ev-en  from 
the  sect,  whose  charity  in  founding  the  college  was  not  broad  enough 
to  tolerate  such  teaching  in  ethics  and  morals  only,  as  would  satisfy 
all  professed  believers  in  the  New  Testament 

The  college  was  founded  mainly  on  the  "scholarship'^  principle — ^and 
as  all  the  funds  collected  on  this  basis,  and  many  thousand  dollars  more, 
were  converted,  not  into  a  permanent  fund  to  pay  professors,  and  meet 
the  annual  expenses  of  the  institution,  but  into  buildings  which  yield 
no  pecuniary  income,  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  larger  the  num- 
ber of  students  sent  up  on  scholarship  certificates,  the  sooner  would 
come  the  utter  bankruptcy  of  the  enterprise.  Hence  it  has  come  to 
pass  that,  between  the  assaults  of  sectarian  enemies— enemies  from 
within  and  without  the  "Christian"  church — and  the  importunate 
claims  of  creditors,  Mr.  Mann  has  been  again  involved  in  unprofitable 
controversy,  and  has  been  compelled  to  expend  energies,  needed  to 
realize  his  large  educational  plans,  in  saving  the  college,  as  a  literary 
institution,  from  the  wreck  of  its  financial  policy. 

In  the  original  organization,  and  through  Mr.  Mannas  entire  man- 
agement of  Antioch  College,  thus  far,  he  has  aimed  to  secure  three 
points,  beyond  the  ordinary  scope  of  American  college  discipline. 

1.  To  secure  for  the  female  sex  equal  opportunities  of  education 
with  the  male,  and  to  extend  those  opportunities  in  the  same  studies, 
and  classes,  and  by  the  same  instructors,  after  the  manner  of  many 
academic  institutions  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country. 

2.  To  confer  the  college  degrees  only  upon  persons  who  have  not 
only  sustained  the  requisite  literary  and  scientific  character,  but  who, 
during  their  college  coui'se,  have  not  been  addicted  to  low  and  mean 
associations,  nor  branded  with  the  stigma  of  any  flagrant  vice. 

3.  To  establish,  within  the  walls  of  the  college,  a  common  law, 
which  shall  abrogate  and  banish  the  now  recognized  ^^  Code  of  Honors* 
and  exhibit  the  true  relation  of  students  and  Faculty  to  be  that  of 
a  large  family,  in  which  each  member  r^ards  the  honor  of  others,  and 
of  the  whole,  as  sacredly  as  his  own,  and  does  not  withhold  from  the 
Faculty  any  knowledge  of  the  transactions  of  students,  which  the 
best  good  of  each  student,  and  of  the  college,  require  to  be  known. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  speak  of  the  success  or  failure  of  these  plans, 
so  far  as  they  are  new,  and  so  far  as  they  challenge  comparison  with 
older  colleges.  If  they  fail,  it  will  not  be  from  the  want  of  ability, 
earnestness,  and  industry,  on  the  part  of  Horace  Mann. 

We  should  have  mentioned  that  Mr.  Mann  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.,  from  Harvard  College,  and  from  Brown  University. 
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It  18  not  the  aim  of  this  Journal,  in  its  record  of  the  activity  and 
services  of  living  teachers,  and  promoters  of  education,  to  pronounce 
a  final  judgment  on  the  character  of  the  subject  of  each  memoir,  or 
the  comparative  value  of  the  services  rendered.  In  this  instance  we 
copy  from  the  ^^Ameriextn  Phrenological  JoumaV^  the  following  analy- 
sis of  Mr.  Mannas  character  and  life,  as  dictated  from  a  cast  of  his 
head,  by  a  manipulator  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Fowler,  in  New  York. 
As  Mr.  Mann  is  a  believer  in  the  philosophy  of  Phrenology,  he  can 
not  object  that  the  record  which  nature  has  written  '*  to  be  read  of 
all  men"  is  transcribed  for  the  edification  of  our  readers. 

He  has,  naturally,  great  phyaical  aud  mental  activity,  and  a  kind  of  wiryneM 
of  body  without  nifficient  vital  foroe  to  give  the  sustaining  power  necessary  for 
long-eontinoed  physical  or  mental  action.  His  body  is  slim  and  slight,  yet  very 
well  proportioned  in  its  parta  His  longs  are  not  large,  the  digestive  system  is 
moderately  developed,  and  the  muscles  are  proportioned  to  the  lack  of  vitality ; 
hence  he  has  not  a  high  order  of  physical  power,  nor  sufficient  vitality  to  sustain 
such  power  did  he  possess  it.  His  chief  care  in  regard  to  the  body  should  be  to 
combine  with  his  rigid  temperance  In  gustatory  matters,  an  equal  amonnt  of  tem- 
perance in  regard  to  labor,  exposure  of  body,  and  labor  of  mind.  He  has,  doubt- 
less, already  learned  by  experience,  that  physical  activity  and  labor,  within  due 
bounds,  are  essential  to  clearness  and  strength  of  mind,  ss  well  as  to  health  of 
body.  He  can  not,  at  his  age,  by  muscular  labor  in  the  open  air,  give  hardness 
nnd  great  power  to  his  physical  system,  yet  he  can  in  this  way  accumulate  an  ap- 
parent surplus  of  physical  energy  for  a  given  mental  effort  that  may  tax  the  sys- 
tem to  an  unusual  degree. 

His  brain  is  hirge  for  his  body,  and  although  the  head  in  circumference  is  only 
of  full  size,  the  bight  of  H  is  unusually  great.  The  head  may  be  denominated 
a  '*  three-story  one,'*  which  gives  elevation  to  his  character,  and  an  aspiring  dispo- 
sition. His  power  is  moral  and  intellectual,  rather  than  physical.  We  seldom 
find  so  large  a  brain  in  the  tophead,  in  the  region  of  the  organs  of  reason,  im- 
agination, sympathy,  dignity,  perseverance,  wit,  and  moral  sentiment,  joined  with 
so  little  basilar  brain  in  the  region  of  the  animal  and  selfish  organs. 

There  are  several  peculiarities  of  development  which  deserve  notice.  The 
higher  portion  of  the  organ  of  combativeness  is  much  lai^r  than  the  lower  ;  the 
hitter  being  small,  giving  a  disinclination  for  physical  combat  and  a  lack  of  ani- 
mal courage,  while  the  former  being  rather  large,  gives  a  tendency  to  intellectual 
conflict  and  moral  oonrage.  His  destmctiveness  never  leads  to  the  infliction  of 
unnecessary  physicctl  pain, — he  dreads  it,  even  upon  an  oyster,  yet  the  anterior 
and  upper  part  of  the  organ  appears  to  be  sharp  and  fiilly  developed,  which  gives 
efiioiency  and  severity  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  cast,  as  in  criticism  and  re- 
views of  opinions,  character,  and  conduct,  and  imparts  general  thoroughness  of 
disposition. 

Secretiveness  is  insufficient  to  produce  more  than  ordinary  policy  and  cunning, 
but  the  anterior  part  of  the  organ,  which  works  with  intellect  and  the  elements 
of  taste,  imparts  an  elevated  and  intellectual  policy,  which  acts  in  the  adjustment 
of  thoughts  in  such  a  way  that  they  sting  error  without  offending  delicaoy.  His 
oautiousness  is  largo  in  the  anterior  part,  which  leads  to  watchfulness,  aud  that 
care  and  painstaking  which  plans  for  prospective  dangers  and  emergencies,  and 
guards  against  acxsidents,  while  the  posterior  part  of  the  organ  is  not  large  enough 
to  produce  timidity ;  hence  he  ft«quently  appears  more  courageous  and  brave  than 
the  development  of  the  oi^ns  of  combativeness  and  destmctiveness  could  inspire 
him  to  be.  Having  planned  a  course  of  action,  he  proceeds  among  dangers  with 
a  full  consciousness  of  their  position  and  character,  and,  to  an  observer,  seems 
reckless  of  them ;  as  a  pilot,  who  knows  well  where  the  rocks  and  bare  lie  about 
tho  channel,  steera  among  them  under  full  sail,  to  the  terror  of  those  who  know 
there  are  rocks,  but  are  not  certain  that  the  pilot  knows  their  Ideality. 

His  constrnctivoness  is  largely  developed,  especially  in  its  upper  portton,  giving 
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planning  talent  and  engineering  ability,  and  greatly  aids  liini  in  the  oozutmetioi 
of  a  subject  and  arrangement  of  thoughts,  so  as  to  prodooe  the  desired  effi?ct  witk 
the  least  friction.  The  lower,  or  tool-using  part  of  the  organ,  is  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  give  fiiir  practical  mechanical  talent,  but  his  power  in  respect  to  mech- 
anism is  less  as  an  executor  than  as  a  designer.  Were  he  to  devote  himaelf  t» 
mechanism,  his  tendency  would  be  upi^ahl  toward  the  artistic,  as  in  Sue  catleiT, 
mathematical  instruments,  and  the  like. 

Ideality  is  large,  which  gives  not  only  good  taste  in  respect  to  the  beaiiti<s  of 
nature  and  art,  but  acts  with  the  moral  sentiments  and  intellect  to  give  polisb,  re- 
finement, and  elevation  to  thought,  sentiment,  and  expression.  Whatever  is  rode, 
unbalanced,  and  imperfect,  displeases  him ;  hence  he  seeks  to  refine  and  polali 
whatever  he  says  and  does. 

His  sublimity  is  large,  and,  in  conjunction  with  veneration  and  firmneaB,  gives  s 
passion  for  mountain  scenery,  and  whatever  is  grand  in  the  machinery  of  the  mii- 
verse ;  hence  he  would  pursue  astronomy  with  passionate  fondness  as  a  field  for 
the  range  of  sentiment,  as  well  as  for  maUiematical  study. 

If  he  hss  any  one  moral  sentiment  that  overmasters  all  the  rest,  and  is  soy 
sense  warps  his  judgment,  it  is  benevolence,  and  he  will  more  frequently  be  ealled 
radical  and  in&tuated  when  following  its  instincts  than  from  any  other  eaose.  it 
stimulates  his  conscientiousness,  fortifies  his  pride  and  ambition,  strengthem  per- 
severance, arouses  energy,  invokes  logic,  and  awakens  wit  to  do  its  bidding  and 
minister  to  its  ends,  and  it  may  ther^ore  be  oalled  the  ^  team  "  of  his  mind,  the 
central  mental  element  of  his  nature. 

He  has  a  remarkable  development  of  firmness.  That  organ  is  both  very  large 
and  sharp,  indicating  that  it  has  been  unusually  stimulated  to  activity  by  circom- 
stances,  as  if  his  course  of  life  had  been  a  pioneering  one, — breaking  new  groond^ 
enforcing  new  modes  of  thought,  and  running  counter  to  opposition,  and  the  opin- 
ions and  customs  of  ages. 

In  respect  to  self-esteem,  he  has  more  of  Hiat  portion  of  it  that  gives  digaitf 
and  manliness  than  of  that  which  imports  a  dictatorial,  domineering  spirit.  In 
early  life  he  was  inclined  to  defer  to  others,  to  shrink  from  responsibility,  to 
feel  that  others  oould  do  more  and  better  than  he ',  at  the  same  time  be  had  no 
lack  of  personal  self-respect.  That  part  of  self-esteem  that  produces  the  dictating 
spirit,  and  the  disposition  to  take  responsibility,  has  been  developed  along  with 
firmness,  and  doubtless  from  the  same  cause  and  course  of  life. 

His  conscientiousness  is  very  largo,  and  partienlarly  so  in  the  outer  part  of  it, 
joining  cautiousness,  which  gives  him  moral  drcumspection,  careftilttess  to  do 
right,  as  well  as  to  entertain  just  principles ;  hence  he  feels  its  binding  force  jost 
as  much  in  the  details  of  life,  in  the  practical  duties  of  the  day,  as  in  respect  to 
fundamental  moral  principles ;  hence  the  law  of  expediency,  as  such,  when  broogfat 
in  conflict  with  the  law  of  right,  becomes  nugatory. 

His  hope  stretches  forward  prophetically, — he  works  for  the  fhtore.  He  hopes 
for  little  in  the  present,  except  that  which  he,  by  dint  of  care  and  eflftirt,  can  bring 
to  pass ;  and  he  is  less  inclined  to  trust  his  business  or  interests  in  other  hands 
than  most  men.  He  feels  that  he  must  be  in  his  af&irs  personally,  and  have  ao 
eye  over  and  a  hand  in  the  matter,  or  it  will  in  some  way  go  wrong.  Hk  hope 
inspires  to  effi>rt,  but  not  to  expect  success  from  luck,  chance,  or  fortune,  withoot 
labor  and  vigilance.  He  is  not  a  man  to  lie  quietly  on  the  sunny  side  of  present 
prosperity,  expecting  that "  to-morrow  shall  be  as  this  day,  and  much  more  abund- 
ant,'' but  to  plow  and  sow,  in  the  storm  if  need  be ;  yet  he  looks  confidently  for 
the  harvest,  however  remote  it  may  be.  This  is  as  true  of  him  in  morals  as  in 
business. 

He  has  not  a  high  degree  of  credulity.  That  part  of  the  organ  of  marveloo*- 
ness  or  spirituality  which  most  influences  his  character,  is  the  inner  or  higher 
part  of  it,  which  gives  spiritual  or  religious  faith,  reliance  upon  truth  and  fint 
principles ;  and,  although  he  is  radical  and  progressive,  he  is  by  no  means  credu- 
lous. His  mind  is  very  critical,  and  rather  Aeptical,  so  much  so  that  be  takes 
little  upon  trust,  and  feels  impelled  to  a  thorough,  rigid  examination  of  whatever 
may  be  presented  for  his  adoption  ;  nor  is  his  large  causality  satisfied  with  aov 
thing  short  of  this,  for  it  leads  him  to  seek  '*  a  base  line  "  for  every  thing  in  baa- 
ness,  in  propositions,  or  in  morals,  as  well  as  in  mathematics. 

Imitation  and  agreeableness  are  large,  which  give  him  the  power  of  mentil 
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imnlation  and  hArmony.  He  can  reconoile  apparently  disoordant  things,  or 
meet  those  who  think  differently  from  himself,  without  making  manifest,  in  a  high 
degree,  the  real  differenoe  that  may  exist  between  them,  and  he  will  so  fiir  con- 
form to  an  opponent  as  not  to  seem  in  opposition,  until,  by  asking  questions  and 
quoting  particulars,  he  can  show  good  reasons  for  a  counter  belief  thus,  and  lead 
his  adversary  into  his  own  mode  of  thought. 

He  has  the  organ  called  human  nature  large,  which  leads  him  instinctiTely  to 
the  study  of  mind,  whether  appertaining  to  men,  to  childhood,  or  to  animals 
He  sees  at  a  glance  the  general  drift  of  a  man's  intellect  and  character ;  is  strongly 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  those  inferences,  and  acts  upon  them,  and  generally 
with  safety.  If  he  takes  a  dislike  to,  or  forms  a  fovorable  opinion  of,  a  stranger 
at  first  sight,  subsequent  acquaintance  generally  corroborates  the  judgment  thus 
formed ;  hence,  as  a  teacher,  as  a  lawyer,  or  as  a  trader,  he  would,  as  it  were, 
reoognixe  a  man's  mental  sphere,  and  know  what  to  say  to  impress  a  sentiment 
or  exert  a  g^ven  influence  upon  his  mind.  This  faculty,  joined  with  agreeable- 
neas  or  snavitiveness,  enables  him  to  make  pabtable,  and  accepted  without  hesi- 
tation, truths  which,  uttered  harshly  and  in  disregard  of  the  tone  of  mind  of  the 
one  addressed,  would  be  at  once  rejected. 

Intellectually,  he  has  some  peculiarities.  His  reasoning  organs  are  greatly 
superior  to  his  percept! ves  and  memory.  He  has  a  remarkably  critical  and  logic- 
al cast  of  mind.  He  has  the  power  to  sift,  dissect,  and  essay  propositions  and 
principles  with  great  celerity  and  exactitude,  while  his  large  causality  enables  him 
to  see  the  propriety  and  logical  coogrruity  of  facts  and  propositions,  and  to  present 
those  yiews  to  others  in  a  clear,  concise,  and  forcible  manner.  In  juxtaposition 
with  causality  he  has  very  large  mirthfnlness,  which  gives  him  equal  facility  to 
recognize  and  show  up  whatever  is  incongruous,  ridiculous,  or  witty,  in  such  con- 
trast with  truth  and  propriety  as  not  only  to  amuse  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  but 
to  brand  error  and  immortalize  truth. 

His  faculties  of  memory  and  perception  are  doubtless  active,  appertaining  as 
they  do  to  such  an  active  temperament,  and  because  his  sentiments  and  his  rea- 
soning intellect  urge  them  to  effoK,  to  furnish  data  on  which  the  higher  mental 
forces  may  act  He  finds  it  necessary  to  trust  to  memoranda  for  &ct8  and  sta- 
tistics, but  when  thus  obtained,  he  knows  well  how  to  work  them  up  into  argu- 
ments. His  mind  has  much  more  to  do  with  principles  and  elements  than  with 
facts,  hence  he  is  much  more  a  philosopher  than  a  historian. 

His  language,  instead  of  being  copious,  has  this  peculiar  quality,  viz.,  precision, 
nice  distinction,  and  ready  appreciation  of  synonyms;  and,  in  speaking  or  writ- 
ing, his  faculty  of  tune,  in  connection  with  language  and  ideality,  leads  him  to 
sei'k  euphpny  of  expression,  and  a  smooth,  mellifluent  style ;  and  in  this  combina- 
tion, with  mirthfulness,  ideality,  and  agreeabloieaB  added,  consists  his  power  of 
expressing  stem,  cutting  troth,  in  a  poetical  and  pleasing  manner. 

It  requires  more  effort  for  him  than  for  most  men  to  individualize  his  ideas,  and 
to  concentrate  bis  powers  on  a  given  mental  effort.  He  wants  time  and  quiet, 
and  a  convenient  opportunity.  He  can  never  bring  out  his  full  power  of  thought 
on  a  subject  instantaneously.  He  inuM  survey  the  whole  ground,  and  converge 
his  mind  upon  it  logically  ;  hence,  in  (iff-hand,  extemponmoous  speaking,  he  rarely 
does  himself  or  his  subject  full  justice. 

In  moral  and  social  dispositions  he  is  strongly  developed,  and  bears  the  marks  of 
special  resemblance  to  his  mother.  He  has  large  adhesiveness,  which  makes  him 
eminently  friendly.  The  upper  part  of  philoprogenitiveness  is  largo,  which  leads 
him  to  regard  the  moral  and  intellectual  good  of  children  much  more  than  to  look 
upon  them  as  mere  pets  and  playthings  ;  and  he  rarely  plays  with  children  with- 
out holding  virtue,  intelligence,  and  morality  up  to  them  as  the  goal  of  their  hopes 
and  efforts ;  hence  he  seldom  flatters  them,  or  ministers  to  their  animal  gratifica- 
tion. His  love  for  female  society  is  strong,  yet  delicate,  and  he  is  much  more  in- 
terested in  woman  as  relates  to  her  refinement,  and  elevation,  and  purity  of  char- 
acter, than  passionally. 

The  home,  the  family,  and  its  elevated  endearments,  is  the  scene  of  his  highest 
hopes  and  fondest  attachments. 


REMARKS 
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AT  BRIDGEWATER. 
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Att^u$t  19, 1846. 


The  completion  of  a  new  edifice  to  accommodate  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Bridgewater  was  eignalized  by  appropriate  exercises,  on  the  19th 
of  August,  1846.  Addresses  were  made  during  the  day  by  His  Excelleney, 
Governor  Briggs,  Hon.  William  G.  Bates,  of  Westfield,  Amasa  Walker,  Esq., 
of  Brookfield,  at  the  church,  and  in  the  new  scliool-room.  After  these 
addresses  the  company  partook  of  a  collation  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  whidi 
occasion  the  health  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  given 
by  the  president  of  the  day,  and  received  by  the  company  with  enthnsiastk 
applause.  To  this  sentiment  Mr.  Mann  responded  as  follows,  as  reported 
in  the  Boston  Mercantile  Journal. 

Mr.  President :  Among  all  the  lights  and  shadows  that  have  erer  crossed  my 
path,  this  day*8  radiance  is  the  brightest.  Two  years  ago,  I  would  have  been 
willing  to  compromise  for  tea  years'  work,  as  hard  as  any  I  had  ever  performed, 
to  have  been  insured  that,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  I  should  see  what  our  eyes 
this,  day  behold.  We  now  witness  the  completion  of  a  new  and  beautiful  Nor- 
mal SchooI-houBe  for  the  State  Normal  School  at  Bridgewater.  One  fijrtnigfat 
from  to-morrow,  another  house,  as  beautiful  as  this,  is  to  be  dedicated  at  West- 
field,  for  the  State  Normal  School  at  that  place.  West  Newton  was  already 
provided  for  by  private  munificence.  Each  Normal  School  then  will  occupy  a 
nouse,  neat,  commodious,  and  well  adapted  to  its  wants ;  and  the  Principals  of 
the  schools  will  be  relieved  from  the  annoyance  of  keepii^  a  Normal  School  in 
an  a6-Normal  house. 

I  shall  not  even  advert  to  the  painful  causes  which  have  hastened  this  most 
desirable  consummation, — since  what  was  meant  for  evil  has  resulted  in  so  mudi 
ffood.  Let  me,  however,  say  to  you,  as  the  moral  of  this  result,  that  it  strengtliens 
m  my  own  mind  what  I  have  always  felt ;  and  I  hope  it  will  strengthen,  or  cre- 
ate, m  all  ymtr  minds,  a  repugnance  to  that  si(^y  and  cowardly  sentiment  of  the 
poet,  which  made  him  long 

**■  For  a  lodgo  in  some  vasl  wfldenms, 
Pome  boundless  oontiguily  oTBhadOi 
IVhero  ramor  of  oppression  and  deoett, 
Of  UDSUoGCflsAil  or  suooeesfXil  wazs, 
Might  never  readi  liini  more.** 

There  is  oppression  in  the  world  which  almost  crushes  the  life  out  of  humanity. 
There  is  decuit,  which  not  only  ensnares  the  unwary,  but  almost  abolishes  thu 
security,  and  confidence,  and  delight,  which  rational  and  social  beings  ought  to 
enjoy  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  There  are  wars,  and  the  questioo 
whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  tortures  the  good  man  a  thousand  times  more 
than  any  succes»cs  or  defeats  of  either  belligerent.  But  the  feeling  which  springs 
up  spontaneously  in  my  mind,  and  which  I  hope  springs  up  spontanconsly  lu 
your  mhids,  my  friends,  in  view  of  the  errors,  and  calamities,  aind  iniquities  of 
the  race;  is,  not  to  fiee  from  the  world,  but  to  remaiu  in  it ;  not  to  hie  away  to 
forest  soUtudes  or  hermit  cells,  but  to  confront  selfishness,  and  wickedness,  and 
ignorance,  at  whatever  personal  peril,  and  to  subdue  and  extirpate  them,  or  to  die 
in  the  attempt  Had  it  not  been  for  a  feeling  like  this  among  your  friends^  and 
the  friends  of  the  sacred  cause  of  education  in  whidi  you  have  enlisted,  you  well 
know  that  the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts  would  have  been  put  down,  aiul 
that  this  day  never  would  have  shone  to  gladden  our  hearts  and  to  reward  our 
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toUB  and  sacrifices.  Let  no  man  -who  knows  not  what  has  been  suffered,  what 
has  been  borne  and  forborne,  to  bring  to  pass  the  present  eyent,  accuse  me  of  an 
extravagance  of  joy. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  this  event  as  marking  an  era  in  the  progress  of  p.du- 
catioo, — wlu'ch,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  progress  of  civilization, — i)u  this  western 
continent  and  throughout  the  world.  It  is  the  completion  of  the  firrtt  Normal 
School-house  ever  erected  in  Massachusetts, — in  the  Union, — in  this  liemisphere. 
It  belongs  to  that  class  of  events  which  may  happen  once,  but  are  incapaole  of 
beiu^  repeated. 

I  believe  Normal  Schools  to  be  a  new  instrumentality  in  the  advancement  of 
the  race.  I  believe  that,  without  them,  Free  Schools  themselves  would  bo 
shorn  of  their  strength  and  their  healing  power,  and  would  at  length  become 
mere  charity  schools,  and  thus  die  out  in  fact  and  in  form.  Neither  the  art  of 
printing,  nor  the  trial  by  jury,  nor  a  free  press,  nor  free  suffrage,  can  long  exist, 
to  any  beneficial  and  salutary  purpose,  without  schools  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers; for,  if  the  character  ancf  quahfications  of  teachers  be  allowed  to  degenerate, 
the  Free  Schools  will  become  pauper  schools,  and  the  pauper  schools  will  pro- 
duce pauper  souls,  and  the  free  press  will  become  a  fiilsc  and  licentious  press, 
and  ignorant  voters  will  become  venal  voters,  and  through  the  medium  and 
guise  of  republican  forms,  an  oligarchy  of  profligate  and  flagitious  men  will  gov- 
ern the  land ;  nay,  the  universal  diffusion  and  ultimate  triumph  of  all-glorious 
Christianity  itself  must  await  the  time  when  knowledge  shall  be  diffused  among 
men  through  the  instrumentality  of  good  schools.  Coiled  up  in  this  institution, 
as  in  a  spring,  there  is  a  vigor  whose  uncoiling  may  wheel  the  spheres. 

But  this  occasion  brings  to  mind  the  past  history  of  these  schools,  not  less  than 
it  awakens  our  hopes  and  convinces  our  judgment  respecting  their  future  success. 

I  hold,  sir,  in  my  hand,  a  paper,  which  contains  the  origin,  the  source,  the 
punetum  talienn^  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts.  [Here  Mr.  Mann  read 
a  note  from  the  Hon.  Eklmund  Dwight,  dated  March  lUth,  1838,  authorizing  him. 
Mr.  Mann,  to  say  to  the  Legislature,  that  the  siun  of  ten  thousand  dollars  would 
be  given  bv  an  individual  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  Common  Sclioolis 
provided  the  Legislature  would  give  an  equal  sum.  The  reading  was  received 
with  great  applause.] 

It  will  be  observed,  resumed  Mr.  Mann,  that  tliis  note  refers  to  a  conversation 
held  on  the  evening  previous  to  its  date.  The  time,  the  spot,  the  words  of  that 
conversation  can  never  be  erased  from  my  souL  This  day,  triumphant  over  the 
past,  auspicious  for  the  future,  then  rose  to  my  sight,  by  the  auroral  light  of 
nope,  I  saw  company  after  company  go  forth  from  the  bosom  of  these  iustitutioiM, 
like  angel  ministers,  to  spread  abroad,  over  waste  spiritual  retdms,  the  power  of 
knowledge  and  the  delights  of  virtue.  Thank  Ood,  the  enemies  who  have  since 
risen  up  to  oppose  and  malign  us,  did  not  cast  their  hideous  sliadows  across  that 
beautiful  scene. 

The  proposition  made  to  the  Legislature  was  accepted,  almost  without  opf>o- 
sition,  in  both  branches;  and  on  the  third  day  of  July,  1839,  the  first  Normal 
School,  consisting  of  only  three  pupils,  was  opened  at  Lexuigton,  under  the  care 
of  a  gentlenmn  who  now  sits  before  me, — Mr.  Cyrus  Pierce,  of  Nantucket, — then 
of  island,  but  now  of  continental  fame. 

[Thla  called  forth  great  chuering*  and  Mr.  Mann  said  he  should  sit  down  to  give  Mr.  Pierce  aa 
opportunity  to  nispond.  Mr.  Pierce  arxMo  under  great  embamunincnt ;  stanin*,;  at  the  aouud  »/ 
fals  name,  and  Xum  doubting  whether  the  eloquent  Secretary  had  not  Intended  to  name  somv 
other  peraoo.  He  «oun  reoovenxU  however,  and  in  a  vei7  happy  manner  exiricaied  himself  fruui 
the  **nx"  in  which  the  t^ecretary  had  phiced  him.  lie  spoke  of  hla  childa-n,  the  pupils  or  the 
first  Normal  School,  and  of  the  honorable  coni|)ctition  which  ought  to  exist  l)etwecn  the  serenil 
■cbuols ;  and  to  the  surprise,  as  well  as  regret,  of  all  who  heard  him,  he  spoke  of  being  admon- 
ished by  inflrmltiea  which  be  Could  not  mistake,  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  retire  fn>ra  the  pro- 
fession. The  audience  felt  as  if,  for  once  in  his  life,  this  excellent  teiicher  had  threuieiied  to  do 
wrong.    He  then  told  an  amusing  anecdote  of  a  professor  who  retain«*d  his  offlco  loo  long,  and 

was  toasted  by  the  studento  in  the  words  of  Dr.  VVatla.— "  The  Rer.  l>r. ,  liush,  my  babe, 

lie  still  and  slumber."    And  then  he  sat  down  amidst  the  sincere  plaudits  of  the  company,  who 
•oemed  to  think  he  was  not  ^  so  plaguy  okl"  aa  he  wished  to  appear.] 

I  say,  said  Mr.  Mann,  on  resnming,  that,  though  the  average  number  of  Mr. 
Pierce's  school  is  now  from  sixty  to  eighty ;  and  though  tliis  school,  at  the  prev- 
ent term,  consists  of  one  hundred  pupils,  yet  the  first  term  of  the  first  school 
opened  with  three  pupila  only.    The  truth  is^  though  it  may  seem  a  paradox  to 
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say  so,  the  Norman  Schools  had  to  come  to  prepare  a  way  for  themselyee,  and  to 
pboWy  by  practical  demoiistratioD,  what  they  were  able  to  aooompliah.  like 
ChrUtiauity  itself,  had  they  waited  till  the  world  at  large  called  for  them,  or  was 
ready  to  receive  them,  they  would  never  have  come. 

In  September,  1889,  two  otlier  Normal  Schools  were  established :  one  at  Barre, 
in  the  county  of  Worcester,  since  removed  to  Westfield,  in  the  county  of  Hamp- 
den ;  and  the  oilier  at  this  place,  whose  only  removal  has  been  a  constant  mov- 
ing onwurd  and  upward,  to  higher  and  higher  degrees  of  prosperity  and  use- 
fiUness. 

In  tracing  down  the  history  of  these  schools  to  the  present  time,  I  prefer  to 
brmg  into  view,  rather  the  agencies  that  have  helped,  than  the  obetacles  whidi 
have  opposed  tliem. 

I  say,  then,  that  I  believe  Massadiusetts  to  have  been  the  only  State  in  the 
Union  where  Normal  Schools  could  have  been  established ;  or  where,  if  estab- 
lished, thev  would  have  been  allowed  to  continue.  At  the  time  they  were 
established,  live  or  six  thousand  teachers  were  annually  engaged  in  our  Common 
Schools ;  and  probably  nearly  as  many  more  were  looldng  forward  to  the  same 
occupation.  I'hese  incumbents  and  expectants,  together  with  their  families  and 
circles  of  relatives  and  acquaintances,  would  probably  have  constituted  the 
greater  portion  of  active  influence  on  school  affairs  in  the  State ;  and  had  they, 
as  a  body,  yielded  to  the  invidious  appeals  that  were  made  to  them  by  a  few 
agents  and  emissaries  of  evil,  they  might  have  extinguished  the  Normal  SchooK 
as  a  whirlwind  puts  out  a  taper.  I  honor  the  great  body  of  Conmion  School 
teachers  in  Massachusetts  for  the  magnanimity  they  have  aisplayed  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  know  that  many  of  them  have  said,  almost  in  so  many  words,  and,  what 
IS  nobler,  they  have  acted  as  they  haye  said : — **  We  are  conscious  of  our  defi- 
ciencies ;  we  are  grateful  for  any  means  that  will  supply  them, — ^nay,  we  are 
ready  to  retire  from  our  places  when  better  teachers  can  be  found  to  fill  them. 
We  derive,  it  is  true,  our  daily  bread  from  school-keeping,  but  it  is  better  that 
our  bodies  should  be  pinched  with  hunger  than  that  tne  souls  of  children  should 
starve  for  want  of  mental  nourislmient ;  and  we  should  be  unworthy  of  the  hu^ka 
which  the  swine  do  e^it,  if  we  could  prefer  our  own  emolument  or  comfort  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  the  rising  generation.  We  give  you  our  hand 
and  our  heart  for  tlie  glorious  work  of  improving  the  schools  of  Massachusetts, 
while  we  scorn  the  baseness  of  the  men  who  would  appeal  to  our  love  of  gain, 
or  of  case,  to  seduce  us  from  the  path  of  duty."  This  statement  does  no  mwe 
than  justice  to  the  noble  conduct  of  the  great  body  of  teachers  in  Massachusetts^. 
To  bo  sure,  there  always  have  been  some  who  have  opposed  tbe  Normal  Schools, 
and  who  will,  probably,  continue  to  oppose  them  as  long  as  they  live,  lest  they 
themselves  should  be  superseded  by  a  class  of  competent  teachers,  lliese  are 
they  who  would  arrest  education  where  it  is;  because  they  cannot  keep  up  with 
it,  or  overtake  it  in  its  onward  progress.  But  the  wheels  of  education  are  rolling 
on,  and  they  who  will  not  go  with  them  must  go  under  them. 

The  Nortnal  Schools  were  supposed  by  some  to  stand  in  an  antagonistic  rela- 
tion to  academies  and  select  scliools ;  and  some  teachers  of  academics  and  select 
schools  liave  opposed  them.  They  declare  that  they  can  make  as  good  teachers 
as  Normal  Schools  can.  But,  sir,  academies  and  select  schools  have  existed  in 
this  State,  in  great  numbers,  for  more  than  half  a  century.  A  generation  of 
bchool-teacliL'rs  does  not  hist,  at  the  extent,  more  than  three  or  four  years ;  so 
that  a  dozen  generations  of  teachers  have  passed  through  our  Public  Schoc^ 
within  the  last  fifty  years.  Now,  if  the  academies  and  high  schools  can  supply 
an  adeauate  number  of  school-teachers,  why  have  they  not  done  it  f  We  have 
waited  half  a  century  for  them.  Let  them  not  comphun  of  us,  because  we  are 
unwilling  to  wait  half  a  century  more.  Academies  are  good  in  their  phice ; 
colleges  are  gooil  in  their  place.  Both  have  done  invaluable  service  to  the  cause 
of  education.  The  standard  of  intelligence  is  vastly  higher  now  than  it  would 
liave  been  without  their  aid ;  but  they  have  not  provided  a  sufficiency  of  com- 
petent teachers ;  and  if  they  perform  their  appropriate  duties  hereafter,  as  they 
have  done  heretofore,  they  cannot  supply  them ;  and  I  cannot  forbear,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  express  my  firm  conviction,  that  if  the  work  is  to  be  left  in  their  hands, 
we  never  can  have  a  supply  of  competent  teachers  for  our  Common  School^ 
without  a  perpetual  Pentecost  of  miraculous  endowments. 
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Bat  if  any  teacher  of  an  academy  had  a  right  to  be  jealous  of  the  Normal 
Schoolfl,  it  'was  a  gentleman  now  before  me,  who,  at  the  time  when  the  Bridee- 
water  Normal  Sdiool  came  into  his  town,  and  planted  itself  by  the  path  which 
led  to  his  door,  and  offered  to  teach  gratuitously  such  of  the  young  men  and 
w^omen  attending  his  school,  as  had  proposed  to  become  teachers  of  Conmion 
Schools,  instead  of  opposing  it,  acted  with  a  high  and  magnanimous  regard  to 
the  great  interests  of  humanity.  So  far  from  opposing,  he  gave  hU  voice,  his 
vote,  and  his  purse,  for  the  establishment  of  the  scnool,  whose  benefits,  you,  my 
young  friends,  have  8ince  enjoyed.  (Great  applause.)  Don't  applaud  yet,  said 
Mr.  Mann,  for  I  have  better  thin^  to  tell  of  mm  than  this.  In  the  winter  ses- 
aion  of  tlie  Legislature  of  ]  840,  it  is  well  known  that  a  powerful  attack  was 
made,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  upon  the  Board  01  Education,  the  Nor- 
mal Schools,  and  all  the  improvements  which  had  then  been  commenced,  and 
which  have  since  produced  sucli  beneficent  and  abundant  fruits.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  abolish  tlie  Board  of  Education,  and  to  go  back  to  the  condition  of  things 
m  1837.  It  was  proposed  to  aboUsh  the  Normal  Schools,  and  to  throw  bock  with 
indignity,  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dwight,  the  money  he  had  given  for  their  support. 

That  attack  combined  all  the  elements  of  opposition  which  selfishness  and 
intolerance  had  created, — ^whether  latent  or  patent.  It  availed  itself  of  the 
argument  of  expense.  It  appealed  invidiously  to  the  pride  of  teachers.  It 
menaced  Prussian  despotism  as  the  natural  consequence  of  imitating  Prussia  in 
preparing  teachers  for  scliools.  It  fomented  political  partisanship.  It  invoked 
religious  bigotry.  It  united  them  aU  into  one  phalanx,  animated  by  various 
motives,  but  intent  upon  a  single  object.  The  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred was  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education,  and  he,  in  company  with  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Greene,  of 
New  Bedford,  made  a  minoritv  report,  and  during  the  debate  which  followed, 
he  defended  the  Board  of  Education  so  ably,  and  vindicated  the  necessity  of 
Normal  Schools  and  other  improvements  so  convincingly,  that  their  adversaries 
were  foiled,  and  these  institutions  were  saved.  The  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer 
is  the  Hon.  John  A.  Shaw,  now  Superintendent  of  sdiools  in  New  Orleans. 

[ProIong<Ml  cheers;— and  the  pause  made  by  Mr.  Mann,  aflbrded  an  opportnnlty  to  Mr.  Shaw. 
Id  his  m(Mle«t  and  unprctendintr  tnanoer,  to  disclaim  the  active  and  efficient  ai<ency  whidi  he  baa 
had  in  rettcuing  itie  Normal  i^chools  from  destruction  trafore  they  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
eoram(>nd  themselves  to  ihc  public  by  tbnir  works; — but  all  this  only  increased  the  animaUon  of 
thu  compiny,  who  appojired  never  before  to  have  had  a  chance  to  pay  off  any  portion  of  their 
debt  of  KTutitude.  After  silena)  was  restored,  Mr.  Shaw  aaid  that  every  paasing  year  enforced 
upon  him  the  lesson  of  the  importance  and  value  of  experience  in  achooMceeping.  Long  as  he 
hud  taught,  he  fult  himself  improved  by  the  teachings  of  observation  and  practice;  and  he  must 
therefore  expreas  his  Jny  and  gratitude  at  the  establishment  and  the  prosperity  of  the  school  at 
that  place,  whatever  might  be  the  personal  consequences  to  himself.] 

Nor,  continued  Mr.  Mann,  is  this  the  only  instance  of  noble  and  generous  con- 
duct which  we  are  bound  this  day  to  acknowledge.  I  see  before  me  a  gentle- 
man who.  though  occupying  a  station  in  the  educational  world  far  above  any  of 
the  calamities  or  the  vicissitudes  that  can  befaU  the  Common  Schools, — though, 
pecuniarily  considered,  it  is  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  to  him  whether  the 
Common  Schools  flourish  or  decline, — ^yet,  from  the  beginning,  and  especially  in 
tlie  critiis  to  wliich  I  have  just  adverted,  came  to  our  rescue,  and  gave  all  his 
influence,  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  teacher,  to  the  promotion  of  our  cause ;  and  whom 
those  who  may  resort  hither,  from  year  to  year,  so  long  as  this  building  shall 
stand,  will  have  occasion  to  remember,  not  only  with  warm  emotions  of  the 
heart,  but,  during  the  wintry  season  of  the  year,  with  warm  sensations  of  the 
body  also.*    I  refer  to  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Emerson. 

[Mr.  Emerson  was  now  warmly  cheered,  until  he  rose,  and  in  a  heartfelt  address  of  a  few  mo* 
ments,  expressed  his  interest  in  the  school,  and  in  the  cause  of  education,  which  he  b^med  the 
young  teachers  not  to  consider  as  limited  to  this  imperfect  stage  of  our  beliig.] 

Tliese,  said  Mr.  Mann,  are  some  of  the  incidents  of  our  early  history.  The  late 
events  which  have  resulted  in  the  generous  donations  of  individuals,  and  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Legislature,  for  the  erection  of  this,  and  another  edifice  at  West- 
neld,  as  a  residence  and  a  home  for  the  Normal  Schools, — these  events,  I  shall 

*  Mr.  Emerson  has  (linilBhed)  si  bis  own  expense,  the  himaoe  by  which  the  new  schooHioase 
Is  to  be  warmed. 
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ooDsult  mj  own  feelings,  and  perhaps  I  may  add,  the  dignity  and  forbearance 
which  belong  to  a  day  of  triumph,  in  passing  by  without  remark. 

[This  part  of  the  history,  however,  wbb  not  allowed  to  be  lost.  As  Boon  as  the  Secretaf7  had 
t^en  his  seat,  the  Rev.  ftlr.  Waterston,  who  had  been  instnimental  in  fietiing  up  the  sutwcnp- 
tion  to  erect  the  two  school-houses,  arose,  and  eloquently  oomploted  the  history.  He  staicxL  in 
brief,  that  the  idea  of  providing  suitable  buildings  for  the  Normal  ^hools  originated  with  soaw 
thirty  or  Ibrty  friends  of  popular  education,  who,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  party,  had  mcc,  in 
Boston,  in  the  winter  of  1844-nS,  to  express  their  ^mpathy  with  Mr.  Mann  in  the  vexatious  amr 
Diet  which  he  had  so  successfully  maintained ;  and  who  desired,  in  some  suitable  way,  to  expresa 
their  approbation  of  his  ooune  in  the  conduct  of  the  gn»t  and  diflBcalt  work  of  reforming  oar 
Common  Schools.  At  this  meeting,  it  wus  at  first  proposed  to  Ixsstow  upon  Mr.  .Uann  some 
token  evincive  of  the  personal  and  public  regard  of  its  members:  but,  at  a  subsequent  meeting, 
it  was  suggested  that  it  would  be  far  more  grotefUl  and  acceptable  to  him  to  ftimish  some  sub- 
stantial and  efficient  aid  in  canying  forward  the  great  work  in  which  he  had  engaged,  and  in 
removing  those  obstaclea  and  bindcraiices  both  to  his  own  success  and  to  the  prugresn  of  the 
cause,  which  nothing  but  an  expenditure  of  money  could  eflect.  No  way  seemed  so  well 
adapted  to  this  purpose  as  the  plocuig  of  the  Normal  Schools  upon  a  firm  and  lastinsr  ba^s.  by 
furnishing  them  with  suitable  and  permanent  buildings;  and  tlie  persons  present  thereupon 
pledged  themselves  lo  furnish  $5U0n,  and  to  ask  the  Legislature  to  furnish  a  like  sura  for  this  im- 
portant purpose.  The  grant  was  cheerfully  made  by  the  Legislature,  whose  good-will  has  Moee 
been  further  expressed  by  a  liberal  grant,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  those  temporary  Normal 
Schools,  called  Teachers*  Institutes.  Mr.  Hunn,  who  had  not  yet  taken  his  seat,  then  coutinaed 
•a  follows:] 

I  have,  my  young  friends,  former  and  present  pupils  of  the  school,  but  a  single 
word  more  to  say  to  you  on  tliis  oocasioiL  It  is  a  word  of  caution  aud  admoni- 
tioa  Tou  have  enjoyed,  or  are  enjoying,  advantages  superior  to  most  of  those 
engaged  in  our  Common  Schools.  Never  pride  yourselves  upon  these  advan- 
tages. Think  of  them  often,  but  always  as  motives  to  greater  diligence  and 
exertion,  not  as  points  of  superiority.  As  vou  go  fortli,  alter  having  enjoyed  the 
bounty  of  the  State,  you  will  probably  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination. 
Subnut  to  it  without  complaint  More  will  sometimes  be  demanded  of  you  than 
is  reasonable.  Bear  it  meekly,  and  exhaust  your  time  and  strength  in  perform- 
ing your  duties,  rather  than  in  vindicating  your  rights.  Be  silent,  even  when 
you  are  misrepresented.  Turn  aside  when  opposed,  rather  than  confront  oppo- 
sition with  resistance.  Bear  and  forbear,  not  defending  yourselves,  so  mudi  as 
trusting  to  your  works  to  defend  yoiL  Yet,  in  coimseling  you  thus,  I  would  not 
be  understood  to  be  a  total  non-resistant, — a  perfectly  passive,  non-elastic  sand- 
bag, in  society ;  but  I  would  not  have  you  resist  until  the  blow  be  aimed,  not  m 
much  at  you,  as,  through  you^  at  the  sacred  cause  of  human  unprovement,  in 
which  you  are  engaged, — ^a  point  at  which  forbearance  would  be  allied  to  crime. 

To  the  young  ladies  who  are  here — ^teachers  and  those  who  are  preparing 
themselves  to  become  teachers, — I  would  say,  that,  if  there  be  any  human  being 
whom  I  ever  envied,  it  is  they.  As  I  have  seen  them  go,  day  after  day,  and 
month  after  month,  with  iuexhaustible  cheerfulness  and  eentleness,  to  their  ob- 
scure, unobserved,  and  I  might  almost  say,  unrequited  Ubors,  I  have  thought 
that  I  would  rather  fill  their  place,  than  be  one  in  the  proudest  triiunphal  pro- 
cession that  ever  received  the  acclamations  of  a  city,  though  I  myself  were  the 
crowned  victor  of  the  ceremonies.  May  heaven  forgive  them  for  the  only  sin 
which,  as  I  hope,  they  ever  commit, — that  of  tempting  mo  to  break  the  com* 
mandment,  by  coveting  the  blissfulness  and  piuity  of  their  quiet  and  secluded 
yirtues. 
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To  TBB  HONORIBLB  THE   LeGISLATURC 

OP  TEC  Commonwealth  or  Mamaohusbttb. 

The  directon  of  the  American  Institnte  of  Instraotion  beg  leaye  to  present 
their  memorial,  praying  them  to  consider  the  expediency  of  appointing,  for  a 
term  of  years,  a  superintendent  of  the  common  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

And,  in  presenting  this  memorial,  the  directors  of  the  Institute  beg  leave  to 
state  some  of  the  oircamstances  and  reasons  which  have  led  them  to  feel  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  such  an  officer,  and  which  have  determined  them  to 
offer  to  the  legislature  the  request  whioh  they  now  lay  before  them. 

Of  their  impression  of  the  immeasurable  value  of  the  free  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth,  as  an  instrument  of  good  to  its  citizens,  your  memorialists  hold 
it  nnneoessary  to  speak  at  large.  They  confidently  believe  that  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  an  institution  which,  in  its  action,  comes  home  to  the  mind  and  heart  of 
every  child  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  does,  or  may  do,  more  than  any  other 
to  bring  out  hu  powers,  to  furnish  him  with  good  knowledge,  to  form  his  charac- 
ter, to  give  him  noble  aims,  and  to  fit  him  in  all  ways  for  his  duties  as  a  citizen 
and  a  man,  and  for  his  whole  future  existence,  any  statements  they  could  make 
would  alike  foil  far  short  of  the  truth,  and  of  the  convictions  of  the  wise  and 
patriotic  citizens  who  represent  the  people  of  the  state.  They  believe  that  in  no 
way  can  so  much  be  done  to  benefit  the  whole  population  of  tLe  Commonwealth, 
as  by  improving  the  condition  of  the  common  schools.  They  believe,  and  have 
loivz  believed,  Uiat  in  many  respects  these  schools  need  improvement. 

One  of  the  objects  had  in  view  in  the  formation  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,  was  to  reach  these  schools,  through  their  teachers.  If  these  conld  be 
brought  together,  even  once  in  a  year,  or  once  in  a  few  years,  it  was  confidently 
hopM  that  they  could  not  foil  of  receiving  an  useful  impulse.  And  your  memori- 
alists trust  that  some  good  has  in  this  way  been  done.  Their  hopes  have  not 
been  entirely  disappointed,  their  exertions  have  not  been  altogether  unavailing. 

A  few,  out  of  ihe  great  number  of  teachers  in  the  Commonwealth,  have 
annually  met  together,  and  stimulated  and  encouraged  each  other,  and  made 
report,  and  borne  testimony  of  a  gradual  and  partial  improvement 

They  have  annually  reported  much,  however,  of  a  diflferent  complexion. 
They  have  reported,  with  melancholy  unanimity,  and  we  fear  that  every  member 
of  the  legislatore,  aoqnainted  with  any  considerable  portion  of  the  schools,  must 
confirm  the  truth  of  their  report,  that  very  many  of  the  common  schools,  in  all 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  have  yet  felt  no  impulse,  have  made  no  advance- 
ment, have  undergone  no  change.  The  very  schools  which  most  need,  and  which 
should  most  feel,  the  fostering  care  of  benevolent  attention,  those  in  every  county, 
situated  in  the  remote,  and  poor,  and  thinly-peopled  districts,  remain  unimproved, 
and  apparently  unregarded. 

We  believe  that  the  buds  of  genius  are  scattered  as  bountifully  in  these  remote 
districts  as  elsewhere;  that  on  the  rough  hills,  and  among  the  sterile  fields,  the 
noblest  of  plants,  the  human  soul,  springs  with  as  divine  capacities,  and,  if  kindly 
and  skillfully  nurtured,  will  expand  with  as  large  and  vigorous  a  growth,  as  in  any 
of  the  most  fovored  region ;  nay  more,  that  the  very  abwnoe  of  the  softnesses  and 
luxuries  of  life,  will  give  an  inward  vigor  and  stnrdiness,  most  fovorable  to  the 
highest  talents  and  the  best  virtues.  But  a  kindly  nurture  they  require.  Good 
schools  they  must  have.  How  shall  these  schools  be  reached  7 
^  The  Institute  can  not  reach  them,  it  can  not  visit  them.  We  have  not  suffi- 
ciently exact  information  in  regard  to  Uieir  condition,  to  enable  us  to  communicate 
with  them,  in  such  manner  as  to  be  sure  to  benefit  them.  Their  teachers  can  not 
visit  us.  They  do  not  meet  with  our  Institute,  or  with  any  institute  or  associa- 
tion, nor  ore  they  subject  to  any  infiuence  which  shall  awaken  them  to  greater 
seal,  or  give  them  better  knowledge  in  regard  to  education. 
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They  are  lo  nnmerous  and  remote,  that  the  whole  time  of  one  iodtvidoal  woald 
be  DO  more  than  eufficient  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  their  atate  and  wants ;  and, 
without  this  knowledge,  nothing  can  be  wisely  suggested,  or  satisfactorily  done  to 
improTe  them. 

What  we  see  ought  to  be  done,  what  we  want  the  knowledge  and  ability  to  do, 
we  come  to  pray  the  legislature  to  cause  to  be  done. 

We  can  not  f  >r  a  moment  doubt  that  the  legisl  itu^e  is  entirely  dtnposel  to  do 
whatever  can  ha  done  for  the  common  schools.  We  dare  not  impute  to  them  the 
inconsistency  of  making  a  liberal  provision  for  the  development  of  the  material 
resources  of  the  state,  in  its  mineral  and  vegetable  ti-easur.'s,  and  yet  remaining 
indtfierent  to  the  infinitely  greater  treasures,  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral 
resources  of  its  future  population  \  we  are  not  willing  to  believe  that  the  state  will 
do  more  to  bring  to  light  the  marble  and  granite  of  its  hills,  than  the  genius  of 
its  children. 

There  is  a  very  general  conviction  that  something  more  should  be  done  for  the 
common  schools  ;  and  we  believe  that  a  chief  reason  why  so  little  has  hitherto 
been  done  is,  that  the  information  essential  to  a  wise  action  upon  the  subject 
has  not  been  collected  and  presented  m  a  strong  light  to  the  legislature  and  the 
public. 

We  believe  that  an  individual,  competent  to  this  work,  and  faithfully  devoted  to 
it,  under  the  direction  of  the  executive,  or  any  other  authority  the  l^islature 
mi^^ht  see  fit,  in  \\»  wisdom,  to  appoint,  would  be  able  to  collect  information  in 
regard  to  the  schools,  and  lay  it,  in  an  annual  report,  before  the  legislature, 
which  would  enable  them  to  act  with  complete  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject. 

We,  therefore,  think  that  the  condition  of  the  schools  demands  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  superintendent. 

And  we  beg  leave  further  to  state,  particularly,  some  of  the  waj's  in  which 
such  an  officer,  if  appointed,  could  act  directly  for  the  good  of  the  schools. 

1.  He  could  devise  means  for  the  improvement  of  the  teachers.  We  hold  it 
an  evident  and  important  truth,  that  no  school  can  be  essentially  improved,  but 
by  the  improvement  of  its  tenchpr.  All  other  things  are,  in  comparison,  of  very 
little  consequence.  Children  of  the  best  parents,  in  the  best  constructed  school- 
house,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  will  lose,  and  more  than  lose,  their 
time,  if  given  over  to  the  management  of  an  incompetent  teacher.  Tliis  im- 
provement is,  therefore,  at  the  bottom  of  every  other.  Now  there  are  various 
ways  in  which  a  superintendent  could  minister  to  this.  By  calling  conventions 
of  teachers  in  the  different  counties,  he  would  awaken  an  interest  which  could 
not  fail  of  doing  good. 

There  are,  we  trust,  no  sections  of  the  state,  in  which  tliere  are  not  to  be 
found  excellent  schools,  manaj^d  by  skillful  and  abundantly  capable  teachers.  • 
But  they  are  now  isolated.  They  act  little  on  each  other,  and  stilt  leas  on  the 
numerous  schools  about  them.  The  improvementB  that  are  made  by  individu- 
als,  in  arfiingement,  in  discipline,  in  the  choice  of  things  to  be  taught,  and  in 
the  modes  of  teaching,  are  not  indeed  lost,  for  they  act  on  the  immortal  minds 
within  the  influence  of  him  who  makes  them.  But  they  are  usually  confined 
to  his  immcd'ate  sphere;  they  go  not  abroad,  to  stimulate  and  enlighten  his 
fellow-workers  in  the  same  cause ;  they  are  not  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  his 
successors;  they  cease  with  their  author.  If  what  is  best  in  each,  could  be 
added  to  the  common  stock  of  all,  all  woulH  become  respectable;  and  such  a 
communication,  long  continued,  would  at  length  render  all,  who  were  capable  of 
it,  excellent.  But  such  a  system  can  only  be  begun,  and  successfully  continued, 
by  the  influence  of  some  common  friend. 

A  superintendent,  visiting  all  the  schools,  would  find  many  instructors,  of 
good  capacities,  failing  for  want  of  experience,  and  the  knowledge  of  various 
methods.  To  such,  how  often  would  a  few  suggestions  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage. 

2.  He  could  devise  means  for  the  formation  of  better  teachers.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  large  portion  of  the  schools  are  taught  by  persons  who  have  re- 
course to  instruction  for  a  temporary  employment,  in  the  intervals  of  other 
pursuits,  or  while  in  preparation  for  another  calling,  without  especial  taste  or 
suitableness  for  the  vocation.  In  some  degree,  it  will  probably  be  always  so; 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  a  far  less  degree  hereafter  than  at  present.    If  the  schoole 
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of  the  Common  wealth  are  ever  to  be  what  they  might  be,  it  can  only  happen  by 
the  separation  to  the  work  of  instroction  of  men  of  peculiar  gifts,  to  be  trained 
and  prepared  for  it  by  a  special  course,  as  men  are  now  prepared  for  all  other 
professions  and  all  other  arts.  On  this  subject,  which  we  shall  not  trust  our- 
selves to  enlarge  upon,  the  suggestions  of  one  intimately  acquainted  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  would  have  peculiar 
value. 

3.  He  could  furnish  useful  information  upon  the  position,  construction,  and 
furniture  of  school-houses.  This  is  a  mutter  commonly  referred  to  committees, 
who,  however  competent  in  other  respects,  have  usually  had  little  experience  as 
to  buildings  of  this  sort,  and  few  opportunities  of  feeing  impvoved  modes  of  struc- 
ture, and  who  would  gladly  obtain  hints,  to  assist  tbtm  in  the  proper  discharge 
of  their  commission.  How  valuable  to  such  a  committee  would  be  tlie  advice 
and  the  portfolio  of  a  man  who  had  seen  all  the  best  school-houses,  and  had 
prepared  plans  of  them,  and  was  familiar  with  the  inconveniences  and  advantages 
of  the  various  models. 

4.  He  could  recommend  ways  and  means  by  which  the  schools  may  be  en- 
eouraged.  Their  prosperity  will  always  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the 
attention  given  to  them  ;  and  nothing  can  be  so  fatal,  as  neglect  and  indifference. 
But  there  is  always  danj^er,  that  direct  encouragement  to  schools,  by  donations 
of  money,  shall  make  their  friends  overconfident  in  regard  to  them,  and  thus 
lead  them  to  relax  or  draw  ofT  their  attention.  Great  care  must  evidently  be 
necessary,  so  to  bestow  the  public  bounty  as  to  increase  the  interest  taken  in 
them,  by  those  immediate  friends  on  whose  personal  care  they  must  still  depend 
for  every  thing  most  vital  about  them.  It  would  seem  prudent,  in  the  prospect 
of  having  large  sums  annually  to  disburse  for  the  furtherance  of  this  dearest 
interest  of  the  people,  that  an  agent  should  be  employed  by  the  legislature,  to 
enable  them  the  better  to  judge  whether  the  bounty  of  the  state  were  or  were  not 
producing  the  good  intended. 

5.  He  could  reduce  to  shape  and  symmetry,  the  now  disjointed  materials  of 
what  might  be  a  beautiful  system.  Much  is  said  of  our  system  of  schools.  But 
it  is  evident,  there  is  little  of  system  about  them.  They  are  of  all  grades  of  ex- 
cellence, and,  from  their  absolute  independence,  of  every  variety  of  form,  or 
fabric,  that  reason  or  fancy  could  frame.  This  would  be  of  less  consequence,  if 
the  same  teachers  usually  remained,  for  a  series  of  years,  in  the  same  schools. 
But,  in  this  respect,  there  is  continual  change,  and  a  teacher,  who  has  become 
accustomed  to  a  certain  order  of  things,  as  to  discipline,  arrangement,  studies, 
and  text-books,  is  very  often  condemned  to  waste  his  own  time,  and  that  of  his 
pupils,  by  passing  to  another  school,  of  an  order,  in  all  these  particulars,  entirely 
different.  The  want  of  some  superintending  and  regulating  authority  is,  we 
fear,  grievously  felt,  in  the  greater  number  of  the  common  schools.  There  is 
now  no  concert  of  action ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  can  be  none, 
without  the  direct  or  indirect  interference  of  the  legislature,  through  their 
authorized  afpent. 

6.  He  could  collect,  and  present  to  the  legislature,  the  experience  of  other 
states,  and  foreign  countries,  on  subjects  interesting  to  the  common  schools.  The 
peculiar  position  of  the  American  Republic,  in  reference  to  foreign  nations,  at 
once  remote  by  its  situation  and  near  by  its  relations,  has  enabled  it  to  avail 
itself  of  the  improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  all  the  world ;  and,  in  a 
single  half  century,  to  place  itself,  in  these  respects,  among  the  foremost  of  the 
earth.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Massachusetts,  at  least,  will  not  be  less  wary  to 
take  advantage  of  its  situation,  in  reference  to  the  essential  interests  of  education. 

Several  of  the  states  of  Germany  have,  with  wise  policy,  put  into  operation 
sysU^ms  for  the  complete  education  of  all  their  inhabitanta.  The  government  of 
France  is.  at  this  moment,  earnestly  engaged  in  the  same  work.  No  doubt,  it  is 
from  a  conviction  that  the  essential  welfare  of  a  state  mainly  depends  on  the  edu- 
cation of  its  citizens,  that  the  government  of  these  nations,  some  of  them  almost 
unlimited  monarchies,  have  adopted  a  course  which  would  seem  to  belong  espe- 
cially  to  republics.  They  have  felt  that,  from  the  great  onward  movement  that 
the  onmmnn  mind  of  Europe  has  made,  in  this  long  interval  of  peace,  they  could 
not  hold  their  place  in  the  family  of  nations,  but  by  putting  forth  all  their  ener- 
gies; and  that  those  energies  could  only  be  brought  out  by  the  action  of  a  system 
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of  national  instniction  in  the   common    schools.     Their   experience  is  now 
before  us. 

7.  From  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  agricultaral  popa- 
lation  of  the  state,  a  superintendent  of  the  common  schools  could  do  maoh 
toward  enabling  the  legislature  to  determine  the  question,  whether  any  thing  can 
be  done,  better  to  adapt  the  instruction  given  in  the  conunon  schools  to  those 
wants,  or  whether  separate  institutions  for  that  parpose  may,  with  advantage,  be 
established. 

From  a  similar  knowledge  of  the  mannfiocturing  population,  he  could  suggest 
improvements,  if  any  are  to  be  made,  in  the  schools  specially  intended  for  that 
population. 

Lastly,  his  knowledge  of  the  whole  system  would  enable  him  to  recommend 
improvements,  where  practicable,  of  a  general  nature.  Can  further  instruction 
in  the  usefiil  arts  be  introduced  into  all  the  schools?  Can  a  higher  moral  inflo- 
ence  bo  exercised ;  thus  to  do  something  more  to  prevent  the  crimes  which  it 
now  costs  the  state  so  much  to  punish  ?  Can  any  thing  be  done  to  histroct 
youth  in  their  rights  and  duties  as  citizens ;  thus  adapting,  more  particularly  to  the 
wants  of  the  future  freemen,  schools  formed  after  the  model  of  those  intended 
for  the  subjects  of  a  monarchy  ? 

Your  memorialists  trust  that  they  have  said  enough,  to  show  that  the  general 
charge  of  the  oversight  of  the  common  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  would 
afford  abundant  employment  to  an  individual  of  the  most  eminent  abilities, 
whatever  energy,  activity,  and  devotion  he  might  bring  to  the  office. 

They  believe  that  the  schools,  and,  through  them,  the  whole  population  of  the 
state,  would  be  benefited  by  the  appointment  of  a  competent  superintendent ;  and, 
moreover,  that  the  good  effected  would  be  greater,  in  proportion,  if  he  ^ould 
act  on  a  system  to  be  extended  through  several  years,  than  if  the  experiment 
were  to  be  confined  to  a  single  year. 

To  show  that  they  do  not  give  undue  prominence  to  this  office,  they  b^  leave 
to  refer  to  the  example  of  Russia,  Prussia,  France,  and  several  others  of  the  most 
enlightened  governments  of  Europe,  in  which  the  charge  of  public  instruction 
constitutes  a  separate  department,  equal,  in  rank  and  consequence,  to  any  other 
whatever.  All  these  states  we  have  long  looked  upon  as  friends.  Even  if  they 
were  our  enemies,  it  would  still  be  wise  in  us  to  borrow  from  them  an  institution, 
which  promised  to  be  as  useful  among  us  as  it  showed  itself  among  them.  That 
proudest  nation  of  antiquity,  which  extended  its  arms  and  its  laws  to  the  limits 
of  the  known  world,  never  disdained  to  adopt,  from  a  conquered  nation,  whatever 
custom  or  art  it  found  superior  to  its  own. 

Moved  by  these  considerations,  your  memorialists  respectfully  pray  yon  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  appointing,  for  a  term  of  years,  a  superintendent  of  the 
common  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 

For  the  Directors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

George  B.  Emerson, 

S.  R.  Hall,  }  Commttee. 

E.  A.  Andrews. 
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Thus  we  perceive  that  the  circle  of  studies,  both  at  the  schools  and 
universities  of  that  period  (the  sixteenth  century,  and  thereabouts,) 
was  extremely  limited,  compared  with  that  of  the  present  day.  It 
is  abundantly  evident,  as  I  have  repeatedly  remarked,  that  all  the 
time  and  energy  of  youth  was  devoted  to  the  acquisition  and  the 
practice  of  Latin  eloquence.  A  many-years'  course  in  grammar  was 
submitted  to  for  the  sake  of*  correctness  of  speech,  in  logic  for  the 
sake  of  precision  of  thought ;  and  history  was  taught  in  order  to  fur- 
nish the  material  for  the  display  of  rhetoric,  either  in  speaking  or  in 
writing.  Nothing  was  thought  of,  but  disputations,  declamations, 
and  the  acting  of  the  plays  of  Terence.  The  classics  were  read 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  gleaning  from  them  phrases  to  be  used  in 
constructing  Latin  sentences ;  and,  provided  that  an  agreeable  fullness 
and  cadence  was  thereby  secured  to  the  expression,  but  little  heed 
was  given  to  the  contents.  Such  we  find  to  have  been  the  spirit  of 
education  among  the  Protestants,  equally  with  the  Jesuits ;  Trotzen- 
dorf  and  Sturm,  Wurtembergers  and  Saxons,  agreeing  herein  with 
the  Jesuit  general,  Claudius  di  Aquavtva. 

Nevertheless,  in  th&  more  liberal-minded  Erasmus,  there  appeared 
indications  of  a  rebellion  against  this  universal  tendency :  with  him 
arose  a  new  type  of  culture,  which  may  be  appropriately  styled 
"  verbal  realism."  This  we  will  now  endeavor  to  analyze,  in  order 
in  the  sequel. to  distinguish  it  more  clearly  from  **  real  realism." 

Erasmus  demanded  of  the  grammarian  or  philologist  (and  it  would 
really  appear  self-evident,)  that  he  should  learn  many  things,  without 
which,  he  would  be  in  no  condition  to  understand  the  classics.  For 
instance,  he  insisted  upon  a  knowledge  of  geography,  arithmetic,  and 
natural  science.  He  did  not,  however,  exact  that  perfect  and  full  ac- 
quaintance with  these  topics  possessed  by  the  adept,  but  only  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  them  all,  which,  nevertheless,  was  a  great  advance 
on  the  profound  ignorance  which  had  hitherto  been  acquiesced  in. 

As  in  so  many  other  literary  aspirations  and  achievements,  Melanc- 
thon,  in  this  matter  also,  followed  in  the  wake  of  Erasmus.  We  have 
seen  that,  even  while  at  Tubingen,  he  did  not  rest  contented  with  phi- 
lological pursuits  alone,  but  used  every  endeavor  to  acquire  universal 
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knowledge,  taming  his  attention  to  physics,  mathematics,  astronomy, 
history,  and  medicine,  and  all  his  life  he  remained  true  to  this  desire 
for  universal  culture. 

In  what  spirit  he  studied  all  these  sciences,  especially  the  natural, 
he  intimates  in  many  places.     Thus,  in  the  dedication  to  his  physicsy 
addressed  to  Meienburg,  the  Mayor  of  Nordhausen,  he  says :  **  Al- 
though the  nature  of  things  can  not  be  absolutely  known,  nor  the 
marvelous  works  of  God  be  traced  to  their  original,  until  in  tliiftt 
future  life  we  shall  ourselves  listen  to  the  eternal  counsel  of  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  nevertheless,  even  amid  this  our  present 
darkness,  every  gleam  and  every  hint  of  the  harmony  of  this  fair  crea- 
tion forms  a  step  toward  the  knowledge  of  God  and  toward  virtae, 
whereby  we  ourselves  shall  also  learn  to  love  and  maintain  order  and 
moderation  in  all  our  own  acts.    Since  it  is  evident  that  men  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  faculties  fitted  for  the  contemplation  of 
nature,  they  must,  of  necessity,  take  delight  in  investigating  the  ele- 
ments, the  laws,  the  motions,  and  the  qualities  or  forces  of  the  vari- 
ous bodies,  by  which  they  are  surrounded."     **  The  uncertainty  which 
obtains  with  regard  to  so  much  in  nature,^  he  says  elsewhere,  ""  should 
not  deter  us  from  our  search,  for  it  is  none  the  less  God's  will  that  we 
trace  out  his  footsteps  in  the  creation."     **  Let  us  prepare  ourselves,'' 
he  continues,  "  for  admission  to  that  enduring  and  eternal  Academy, 
where  all  the  imperfections  of  our  philosophy  shall  vanish  in  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  the  Master-Builder,  who  there  shall  Himself  show 
us  his  own  archetype  of  the  world." 

*^  Many,"  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  will  smile  at  these  Aristotelian  be- 
ginnings ;  but  they  are  the  rudiments  of  what  is  destined,  one  day,  to 
become  a  perfected  philosophy.  Were  the  powers  of  men  on  a  great- 
er scale  than  we  find  them,  still  their  knowledge  must,  as  now,  pro- 
ceed from  small  beginnings.  In  such  a  plain  and  simple  manner 
might  Adam  once  have  taught  his  son,  Abel,  philosophy ;  pointing 
him  to  the  heavens,  the  stars,  the  land,  the  water,  teaching  him  of 
the  times  and  seasons,  and,  in  all  his  teachings,  directing  him  up  to 
God  the  Creator." 

Further  on  he  admonishes  the  learner,  with  an  intelligent  choice 
to  read  the  best  authors  on  physics,  to  avoid  all  controversy,  and  to 
make  use  of  a  feultless  Latin  style.  "For,"  he  says,  "he  who  takes 
pains  to  weigh  his  words  will  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  objecti 
he  is  describing.  Where,  on  the  contrary,  a  person  coins  uncouth 
and  strange  words,  his  ideas  will  be  sure  to  be  crude  and  anomalous ; 
as  in  the  writings  of  Scotus  and  his  fellows,  you  will  not  merely  find 
the  language  corrupt,  but  likewise  that  vague  shadows  of  truth,  or  it 
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may  be  dreams,  have  been  summoned  up,  and  new  words  formed  to 
express  them." 

Then  he  relates  how  Paul  Eber,  in  connection  with  himself  has 
projected  the  text-book  in  question,  upon  the  basis  of  Aristotle.  And 
he  adds  his  caution  against  the  course  of  those  who  deem  it  a  mark 
of  geoius  to  make  a  parade  of  high-sounding  sentiments ;  for  ^  the 
right  spirit  in  the  quest  of  truth  consists  in  the  love  of  truth."  Sci- 
ence must  be  applied  to  life.  **  The  church  too  is  benefitted  by  these 
physical  studies;  as,  for  instance,  we  have  often  to  speak  of  the 
harmony  of  the  creation,  so,  likewise,  of  the  derangement  of  this 
harmony,  and  the  evils  which  God  has  visited  upon  man  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fall."  While  preparing  his  psychology,  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  entire  nature  of  man,  he  sought  an  interview  with  the 
Nuremberg  doctors  of  medicine,  and  requested  the  celebrated  Leon- 
ard Fox  to  send  him  communications  upon  anatomy,  temperaments, 
^c  His  enthusiasm  for  astronomy,  he  expresses  thus,  in  his  prefiice 
to  John  Sacrobusto*s  book  on  the  sphere.  This  book  he  thinks  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  schools,  "  because  the  author  understood  how,  from 
the  great  mass  of  astronomical  facts,  to  select  the  simplest  and  most 
essential."  Then  he  praises  the  study  of  astronomy,  and  quotes,  with 
commendation,  Plato's  saying,  "  that  it  was  to  gaze  upon  the  stars  that 
eyes  were  given  to  men.  For  to  look  at  it,  the  eye  itself  would  seem 
to  bear  an  affinity  to  the  stars."  '*  And  then  too,  the  perdurable  har- 
mony of  the  starry  heavens  bespeaks  a  God.  Thus,  philosophers,  who 
despised  astronomy,  were  atheists,  denying  our  immortality.  The  in- 
terpretation of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  conduct  of  life,  equally 
called  for  a  knowledge  of  astronomy.  What  would  become  of  men, 
had  they  no  chronology  for  the  past,  no  calendar  for  the  present  ? 
Neither  the  church  nor  the  state  could  stand  without  it.''  And  further 
on,  he  lauds  the  Germans,  Purbach  and  Begiomontanus,  through 
whose  labors,  astronomy,  after  being  in  disrepute  for  centuries,  had  been 
again  brought  into  honor.  Thus  those  Epicurean  theologians,  who 
scorned  and  rejected,  not  astrology  alone,  but  a  firmly -based  scientific 
astronomy  also,  had  more  need  of  the  physician  than  the  geometer, 
to  be  cured  of  their  madness.  In  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Ara- 
tus,  addressed  to  Hieronymus  Baumgartner,  he  says,  '^  the  knowledge 
of  nature  we  must  learn  from  the  Greeks ;  Aratus  throws  light  upon 
much  in  the  Latin  poets."  And  against  the  enemies  of  mathematics, 
he  bears  the  following  testimony,  in  a  letter  to  Gamerarius,  "I  can 
only  laugh  over  your  anger  that  my  recommendation  of  mathematics 
has  been  condemned.  In  it  I  had  no  other  aim,  than  to  restore  to 
the  schools  the  right  use  of  this  science,  and  to  allure  youth  to  the 
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ttttdj  of  it.  This  I  Have  desired,  and  for  this  will  I  labor,  so  long  as 
any  opportanity  is  left  to  me  to  help  forward  the  cause  of  sound 
learoing."  But  how  ill  it  must  have  &red  with  the  mathematics, 
when,  as  we  have  elsewhere  cited,  the  mathematical  professor  at  Wit- 
temberg,  lectured  upon  simple  numbers,  or  the  four  primary  elements 
of  arithmetic;  this  fact,  of  itself,  forms  a  practical  comment  on  tho 
entire  neglect  into  which  arithmetic  had  fallen  in  the  schools. 

But  much  as  Melancthon's  defense  of  astronomy  and  matbemadca 
merits  our  approval,  yet  we  must  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that, 
he,  like  so  many  of  his  contemporaries,  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  su- 
perstitions of  astrology.*  In  support  of  this  belief,  he  cites  the  say- 
ing of  Aristotle,  that  **  the  world  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  heav- 
ens." Neither  the  learned  treatise  of  Picus  di  Mirandola  against  as- 
trology, nor  Luther's  hearty  contempt  for  it,  could  ever  wean  him 
from  this  superstition,  as  is  evinced  by  the  practical  use  he  made  of  H 
throughout  his  life. 

In  common  with  many  eminent  astronomers  of  that  day,  he  ad- 
hered to  the  Ptolemic  system,  and  this,  although  his  friend  and  col- 
league, Erasmus  Reinhold,  was  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  claims 
of  Copernicus.  And  truly,  what  an  entire  change,  both  in  modes  of 
thought  as  well  as  in  text-books,  was  called  for  by  that  great  work  of 
Copernicus,  ^ On  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies;^*  for  it  re- 
quired every  work  on  astronomy  to  be  rewritten,  every  opinion,  and 
every  method  of  instruction,  to  be  reconsidered. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made,  in  another  part  of  this  work  to 
Luther's  earnest  and  lively  recommendation  of  the  study  of  the 
^real "  sciences,  such  as  history,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  music 

But,  despite  all  the  expostulations  of  Erasmus,  Melancthon,  and  Lu- 
ther, these  studies,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  were  sadly 
neglected,  both  at  schools  and  universities ;  nor  did  they  begin  to  re- 
ceive a  gradually  increasing  attention  until  the  seventeenth  century. 

But  what  are  "  reab,"  and  what  is  '*  realism?"  These  questions 
are  not  easy  to  answer,  even  after  all  that  we  have  said  in  elucidation 
of  them.  Our  task,  however,  will  be  simpliOed,  if  we  divest  our- 
selves of  the  views  and  conceptions  obtaining  on  this  subject  at  the 
present  day,  and  confine  our  thoughts  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
philologist  of  that  period  aimed,  in  the  study  of  the  classics,  at  a  two- 
fold object    In  the  first  place,  he  applied  himself  merely  to  the  lan- 

*  lie  that  writM  of  his  too-iDlaw,  Sabinos :— *'  Sabinat  it  of  a  hfad-ttronff  nalurr,  and  will 
not  listen  to  Mlvice ;  this  is  doe  to  the  conjunction  of  Man  and  Saturn,  at  his  natiTity,  a  fact 
wliich  I  ought  to  have  taken  Into  account,  when  he  aslced  the  band  of  017  daughter."  And, 
because  (he  mathematician,  Haaafurt,  who  caat  his  nalivitx  when  he  was  a  boy.  had  predicted 
that  peril  would  beiaU  him  from  tba  North  Sea,  and  the  Baltic,  he  decUoed  inTitalioM 
bi>th  to  Denmark  and  to  England. 
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gnage  of  ancient  authors,  grammatically,  aa  he  conaidered  its  ety- 
mological and  syntactical  forms;  critically,  as  he  scrutinized  the  accu- 
racy of  the  text;  and  aesthetically,  while  he  weighed  the  expression 
and  the  rhythm  of  the  prose  writer  or  die  meter  of  the  poet  At  the 
same  time  he  read  both  prose  and  poetry,  with  constant  reference  to 
a  more  and  more  perfect  imitation  of  them,  both  in  speaking  and  in 
"writing.  And,  secondly,  he  applied  himself  to  the  contents,  whatever 
they  might  be,  whether  they  related  to  war  or  to  peace,  to  afiairs  of 
state,  to  nature,  art,  mythology,  etc  This  study  of  the  contents  of 
aa  author  was  afterward  styled  the  study  of  "^  reals,^  to  distinguish  it 
from  that  of  language  alone.  Such  was  that  study  upon  which  Eras- 
mus and  Melancthon  laid  so  much  stress ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  by 
BO  means  conducted  independently  of  the  ancients,  being  based  in 
great  part  upon  their  writings,  and  then,  in  turn,  used  as  indispens- 
able aids  in  their  interpretation. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  himself,  on  the  one  hand,  regarding  solely 
the  language  of  the  classics,  and  taking  their  subject  into  account 
only  where  this  is  required  to  throw  light  on  the  words ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  penetrating  to  the  subject-matter  of  an  author,  and  giv- 
ing no  more  attention  to  the  phraseology  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  an  understanding  of  that  subjectrmatter.  In  this  latter  case,  his 
ideal  will  be  to  convert  the  language  into  a  perfectly  transparent  me- 
dium, and  to  read  the  classics  without  embarrassment,  as  though 
Greek  or  Latin  were  his  mother  tongue. 

Reading  the  classics  out  of  pure  regard  for  the  language,  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  professional  philologist  This  study  of  language,  in  and 
for  itself,  might  be  called  pure  philology,  after  the  analogy  of  the 
pure  mathematics.  These  have  to  do,  for  instance,  with  unknown 
quantities,  with  numbers  in  the  absolute,  with  algebraic  formulae. 
And,  as  the  pure  mathematics  are  applied  to  astronomy,  optics,  acous- 
tics, etc.,  becoming  the  handmaid  to  these  sciences,  so  pure  philology 
ministers  to  the  purposes  of  the  historian,  the  archaeolc^st,  etc 

This  contest  between  *'  reals  "  and  *^  verbals,"  had  presented  itself^ 
as  we  have  seen,  to  the  minds,  both  of  Erasmus  and  Melancthon ; 
but  the  terms  "reals"  and  ** realism"  were  not,  so  fiir  as  I  can  learn, 
employed  by  either  of  them.  Nor  is  this  strange,  if  we  consider 
that  they  flourished  near  the  period  when  the  term  ^  realism,^'  intro- 
duced by  the  scholastics,  as  contrasted  with  "  nominalism,"  had  a 
meaning  wholly  unlike  that  of  the  same  term  in  its  present  accepta- 
tion. 

When  this  term  first  began  to  change  its  original  meaning,  we  may 
gather  from  a  treatise  by  the  well-known  philologist,  Taubmann, 
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which  appeared  in  the  year  1614.  In  this  he  says,  ^ihere  ki  one 
thing  which  has  often  ekcited  my  surprise,  and  that  is,  if  any  one 
devotes  unusual  care  to  the  acquisition  of  a  graceful  and  elegant  style^ 
young  men;  and  sometimeB  even  the  teachers  of  young  men,  will  csfi 
him,  by  way  of  derision,  philologist,  critic,  and  grammarian,  or,  in  one 
word,  verbalist ;  but  to  themselves  they  arrogate  the  new  name  of 
realists,  thereby  intimating  that  their  concern  is  with  things  alone, 
while  those  others,  wholly  absorbed  in  language,  overlook  the  matter 
spoken  of." 

It  will  be  observed  that  realists  are  here  contrasted,  not  with  ha- 
manists,  but  with  verbalists.  Verba  valent  sicut  nummi.  Evidently, 
then,  the  realists  to  whom  Taubmann  alludes,  found  their  advantage  in 
fastening  upon  their  opponents  the  epithet  verbalists;  for  thereby 
they  branded  them  as  dealers  in  words,  who  pursued  the  shadow  and 
lost  the  substance.  In  our  day,  however,  the  tables  are  turned,  since 
the  verbalists  have  assumed  the  new  title  of  humanists,  and,  by  so  do- 
ing, have  given  the  realists,  in  no  vague  manner,  to  understand  that 
they  count  them  for  barbarians,  and,  as  such,  destitute  of  all  enno- 
bling culture. 

'*  But,"  my  readers  may  ask,  '^  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  ex- 
pression S'erbal  realism  ? '  Is  it  not  a  contradiction  in  terms  ?"  Ap- 
parently it  is ;  yet  we  shall  see,  in  the  sequel,  that  besides  the  general 
distinction  between  **  verbals  "  and  "  reals,"  there  also  subsists  a  two- 
fold division  of  realism  itself;  viz.,  into  verbal  and  real.  Some  in- 
dications of  this  latter  division  we  have  already  met»  in  the  dose  of 
our  sketch  of  the  earlier « universities.  Here,  for  instance,  astronomy 
was  taught  without  an  observatory,  anatomy  without  dissections,  bota- 
ny without  herbals,  natural  philosophy  without  experiments,  all  from 
books, — Aristotle,  Pliny,  Aratus,  Galen,  etc, — and  this  knowledge 
was  then  made  use  of  in  turn  for  the  elucidation  of  the  same  books 
from  whence  it  was  drawn.  Such  was  ''  verbal  realism "  in  those 
times,  and  such  is  it  likewise  in  our  day !  The  meaning  that  we  at- 
tach, on  the  other  hand,  to  the  phrase  *^real  realism,"  will  appear 
more  clearly  in  the  light  of  the  succeeding  chapter  upon  Lord  Bacon. 
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(TnnsUted  from  the  Gennaii  of  Vod  Raomer,  (or  the  Americaii  Journal  of  EduoatloiiO 


Francis  Bacon  was  born  at  London,  on  the  22d  of  January,  1561. 
His  father,  Nicholas  Bacon,  was  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Seal,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth;  his  mother,  whose  nutiden  name  was  Anna 
Ck>ok,  was  a  pious  and  highly  intellectual  lady,  well  versed  both  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  When  quite  young,  Bacon  displayed 
such  a  mature  judgment,  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  took  great  pleas- 
ure in  conversing  with  him,  addressed  him  as  her  little  Keeper  of  the 
Seal.  When  not  quite  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  placed  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  liis  principal  instructor  there  was  John  Whit- 
gift,  a  doctor  of  theology,  and  afterward  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
While  at  Cambridge,  he  bestowed  diligent  study  upon  Aristotle,  but 
with  all  his  regard  for  him,  he  conceived  a  distaste  for  his  doctrines ; 
and,  even  from  this  early  period,  we  may  date  the  commencement  of 
his  warfare  against  scholasticism. 

After  he  had  completed  his  education  at  the  university,  his  father, 
wishing  to  initiate  him  in  politics,  comroebded  him  to  the  charge  of 
Paulett,  English  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  France.  During  Ba- 
con's Tesidence  at  Paris,  his  father  died,  leaving  but  a  moderate  prop- 
erty to  be  divided  between  himself  and  his  four  brothers.  In  after 
years,  his  brother  Anthony  bequeathed  him  an  independent  fortune. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  applied  himself  with  ardor  to  the 
study  of  law,  and  was  soon  chosen  councilor  by  Elizabeth ;  but  she 
did  not  advance  him  to  any  higher  post  of  honor.  This  was  re- 
served for  James  L,  who  made  him  Lord  High  Chancellor,  with  the 
titles  of  Verulam  and  Vice-Count  SL  Albans. 

He  married  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  London  alderman,  whose 
name  was  Bumham,  by  whom,  however,  he  had  no  issue. 

Six  years  before  his  death,  he  was  deposed  from  his  office.  And 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  misdemeanor  therein,  is,  alas !  but  too 
evident  He  was  convicted  of  having  used  his  high  judicial  function 
in  the  service  of  bribery,  and  James  I.  could  do  no  more  than  miti- 
gate the  sentence  that  was  pronounced  against  him,  nor  could  he 
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ever  afterward  recover  the  influence  that  he  had  loei,  though  he  songht 
it  with  the  most  fulsome  flatteries. 

It  is  truly  painful  to  see  a  man  of  such  commanding  talents  nnk 
into  such  depths  of  moral  degradation.  It  would  appear,  in  some 
instances,  as  if  an  over-exertion  of  the  intellectual  powers  operated  to 
the  injury  of  the  moral  nature ;  since  constant  mental  labor  leaves  no 
time  for  self-consecration  and  self-conquest,  yea,  in  the  end,  destroys 
all  power  and  capacity  therefor, — so  much  does  such  labor  engross  the 
whole  man. 

But  the  closing  years  of  Bacon's  life  redounded  to  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  science ;  for  he  gave  his  undivided  attention  to  it,  after 
his  removal  from  the  service  of  the  state. 

He  died  on  the  9th  of  April,  1626,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age, 
having  lived  to  be  three  years  older  than  Shakspeare,  whom  he  sur- 
vived ten  years.  Seldom  have  two  such  eminent  men  lived  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  place, — men  of  such  vast,  and  yet  oppo- 
site endowments.  It  would  almost  appear  that,  in  Bacon,  the  genius 
of  prose,  in  Shakspeare,  of  poetry,  came  into  the  world  in  person :  in 
one,  an  understanding,  the  highest,  clearest,  most  searching,  and  me- 
thodical ;  and,  in  the  other,  an  imagination  of  unbounded  creative 
capacity.  The  poet,  it  is  true,  manifested  a  keen  intellectual  insight, 
togetlier  with  a  wonderfully  comprehensive  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture ;  but  we  can  hardly  concede  to  Bacon  much  of  that  sense  of 
beauty  which  is  so  marked  an  attribute  of  the  poet  Both  of 
them,  however,  were  alike  in  achieving  superior  fame  by  the  exercise 
of  their  understanding,  and  in  suffering  the  glory  of  that  fame  to  be 
tarnished  by  the  abuse  of  their  imagination.  How  far  justice  was 
meted  out  to  Bacon,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  in  the  sequel. 

A  third  great  genius,  bom  in  the  same  decade  with  Shakspeare  and 
Bacon  (1571,)  deserves  mention  here,  as  ranking  with  the  mightiest 
minds  that  the  world  ever  produced ;  I  refer  to  Kepler.  But  what  a 
remarkable  contrast  does  the  mutual  non-intei*course  of  these  three 
giant  spirits  present  to  the  warm  and  living  fellowship  that  subsisted 
between  Luther  and  Melancthon.  It  is  as  though  they  had  not 
known  of  each  other's  existence.  Bacon,  notwithstanding  the  uni- 
versality of  his  writings,  has  no  where  made  mention  of  Shakspeare ; 
he  treats  of  dramatic  poetry,  but  utters  not  a  syllable  in  regard  to  the 
greatest  dramatist  ^  that  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times,'*  although 
this  one  was  even  his  fellow-citizen.  So,  likewise,  Bacon  treats  often 
of  astronomy,  and  introduces  Copernicus  and  Galileo,  but  Kepler 
never.  And  yet,  Kepler  must  have  been  known  to  him,  for,  in  the 
year  1618,  he  dedicated  his  great  work,  ^^Harmonice  Mundi^  to  the 
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selfsame  King  James  whom  Bacon  revered  as  his  great  patron,  and, 
in  many  of  his  own  dedications,  had  styled  a  second  Solomon. 

Bacon's  works  have  appeared  in  repeated  editions,  both  in  separate 
treatises  and  in  a  collected  form.  Many  of  them  have  no  bearing 
upon  our  present  inquiry;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  ^^Political 
Speeches^'*  the  ^^Essays,  Civil  and  Moraly^  the  ''''History  of  the  Reign 
of  Henry  Vlir  etc.  On  the  contrary,  his  philosophical  works 
proper  are  of  the  utmost  value  in  their  relation  to  the  science  of  ed- 
ucation, although,  on  a  cursory  glaoce,  it  may  not  appear  so.  What 
Bacon  advanced  directly  on  this  subject,  is  comparatively  unimport- 
ant ;  but  the  indirect  influence  which,  as  the  founder  of  the  inductive 
method  of  philosophizing  upon  nature,  or  "  real  realism,^*  as  I  have 
elsewhere  styled  it,  he  exerted  upon  education,  this,  though  we  are 
unable  always  to  analyze  it,  is  nevertheless  invaluable.  The  reader 
will  therefore  follow  me  without  surprise,  if,  in  the  succeeding  pages, 
I  shall  appear  to  have  lost  sight,  for  a  time,  of  the  purely  educational 
element. 

Bacon  has  himself  given  us  a  sketch  of  the  great  philosophical 
work,  which  he  designed  to  write,  and  parts  of  which  he  completed. 
The  work  was  called  ^^Instauratio  Magna^  and  it  was  divided 
into  six  parts.  The  first  part  was  an  encyclopedia  of  all  human 
learning,  whether  ancient  or  modern.  In  this  he  purposed,  especially, 
to  point  out  deficiencies,  and  suggest  new  subjects  of  inquiry.  This 
part  we  have ;  it  is  the  ^*'De  digmtate  et  augmentis  sdentiarum^*  is 
in  nine  books,  and  is  the  best  known  of  all  his  works.  Some  portions 
of  it  are  completely  elaborated ;  others  consist  of  a  more  or  less  thor- 
oughly  meditated  plan.  The  second  part  of  the  ^^Instauratio  Mag- 
na,^ Bacon  published  under  the  title  of  ^Novum  Organum^  Sive 
judicia  vera  de  interpretatione  NaturcfJ*  He  worked  upon  this  part 
for  many  years ;  at  his  death,  there  were  found  twelve  different  elab- 
orations of  it.  It  is  a  collection  of  great  thoughts,  remarkable  for 
their  depth,  their  freshness,  and  the  extreme  nicety  with  which  they 
are  adjusted,  the  one  to  the  other, — and  all  are  intelligibly  expressed 
in  aphorisms,  whose  every  word  we  feel  has  been  carefully  weighed. 

The  third  part  of  the  ^^Imtauratio  Magna  "  was  designed  to  pre- 
sent a  collection  of. the  facts  of  natural  history,  and  experimental  phi- 
losophy, or  "  PhcBnoniena  universi :"  some  portions  of  this  were  com- 
pleted. In  the  fourth  part,  or  **  Scala  intelkctue^*  Bacon  gives  special 
applications  of  his  philosophy  in  examples  of  the  correct  method  of 
investigating  nature.  The  fifth,  or  "  Anticipationes  philosopkicB  secun- 
doi^*  was  to  be  a  sketch  of  the  preparations  of  preceding  ages  for  the 
final  introduction  of  the  new  philosophy ;  while  the  sixth  was  to  em- 
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body  the  new  philosophy,  in  all  its  completeness  and  grandeur.     This 
crowning  part  of  the  whole  work  Bacon  left  wholly  nn touched. 

We  shall  confine  our  attention,  at  the  present  time,  however,  chiefly 
to  the  two  first  and  completest  divisions  of  this  great  work,  viz.,  to 
the  **De  auffmentis  9cientiarum^*  and  the  ^yavum  OrganumP  But, 
in  order  to  judge  Bacon  aright,  we  must  first  cast  a  glance  at  the  in- 
tellectual character,  not  only  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  but  of  the 
centuries  just  preceding. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  those  centuries,  supreme  homage  was  paid 
to  the  word  alone  in  all  books,  in  disputations  and  declamations,  and 
that  thinking  men  displayed  neither  sense  nor  feeling  for  any  thing 
but  language,  deriving  from  this,  and  basing  upon  this,  all  their 
knowledge.  Every  avenue  to  nature,  to  a  direct  and  independent  in- 
vestigation of  the  external  world,  was  closed.  That  gifted  monk, 
Roger  Bacon,  a  most  worthy  predecessor  of  Lord  Bacon,  was,  in  the 
middle  ages,  regarded  as  a  magician ;  and,  as  a  magician,  suffered  per- 
secution, because  he  was  not  content  to  view  nature  through  the  eyes 
of  Aristotle,  choosing  rather  to  go  himself  to  the  fountain-head  and 
converse  with  her,  face  to  face.  He  maintained  that  men  ought  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  traditional  and  accepted  knowledge.  Reason  and 
experience  were  the  two  sources  of  science ;  but  experience  alone  was 
the  parent  of  a  well-grounded  certainty,  and  this  true  empiricism  had 
hitherto  been  wholly  neglected  by  most  scholars.  That  Roger  Bacon 
did  not  speak  of  experimental  knowledge,  as  a  blind  man  would  dis- 
course of  colors,  is  proved  by  some  remarkable  expressions  of  his,  an- 
ticipatory and  unambiguous,  upon  spectacles,  telescopes,  and  gun- 
powder. But  Roger  stood  alone  in  that  age  of  the  world,  like  a 
solitary  preacher  in  the  desert ;  and  hence  it  was  that  he  was  re- 
garded with  wonder,  as  a  magician,  and  persecuted. 

But  that  which  showed  in  Roger  Bacon  as  mere  anticipation,  and 
obscure  prophecy,  appeared,  after  the  lapse  of  three  hundred  years, 
full-formed  and  clear  in  Francis  Bacon.  Even  as  Luther  came  forth 
to  strip  off  the  thick  veil  of  human  traditions,  that  had  been  woven 
over  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  distorting  its  fea- 
tures, concealing  it,  and  even  burying  it  in  oblivion,  for  multitudes  of 
his  fellow  men,  so  did  Bacon  make  war  upon  the  traditions  and  pos- 
tulates of  men,  which  had  quite  darkened  over  the  revelation  of  God, 
in  the  material  world.  He  wished  men  no  longer  to  put  their  fiuth 
in  arbitrary  and  fiinciful  glosses  upon  this  revelation,  but  to  go  them- 
selves directly  to  its  living  record. 

He  saw,  moreover,  that  the  more  sagacious  intellects  of  his  time 
were  wholly  divorced  firom  nature,  and  wedded  to  books  alone ;  their 
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energies  all  expended  upon  words,  and  belittled  by  the  endless  hair- 
spUtting  subtleties  of  logic.  He  perceived  that  the  physical  philoso- 
phy current  among  his  contemporaries,  was  gathered  from  Aristotle, 
or  his  disciples ;  and  that  it  no  where  rested  upon  the  solid  basis  of 
nature.  Men  read  in  books  what  authors  said  concemiug  stones, 
plants,  animals,  and  the  like;  but  to  inspect  these  stones,  plants,  and 
animals,  with  their  own  eyes,  was  far  enough  from  their  thoughts. 
And  hence  were  they  compelled  to  defer  to  the  authority  of  these 
authors,  whether  they  would  or  no,  because  they  cherished  not  the 
remotest  idea  of  subjecting  these  descriptions  and  recitals  to  the  test 
of  actual  experiment.  Consider,  too,  that  such  test  was  the  more 
needed,  since  these  very  authors  had,  mostly  themselves,  received  their 
information  even  from  third  or  fourth  hands.  We  are  amazed  when 
we  read  the  farrago  of  incredible  and  impossible  stories,  in  which  the 
books  of  natural  history,  especially  those  of  the  middle  ages, 
abounded ;  when  we  contemplate,  for  example,  the  monsters  to  which 
we  are  introduced  in  the  zodlogies  of  this  period,  or  the  marvelous 
virtues  which  were  foolishly  claimed  for  various  stones,  dec.  And 
even  if  these  books,  thus  treating  of  nature,  did  contain  many  things 
that  were  true,  yet  it  was  manifest,  that  progress  in  natural  science 
was  not  to  be  hoped  for,  so  long  as  men  remained  satisfied  with  their 
teachings.  And  how,  I  ask,  could  men  have  been  otherwise  than 
satisfied,  when  they  appeared  not  even  to  realize  the  existence  of  na- 
ture, the  mighty  fountain-head  of  all  authorities. 

Now,  from  this  unworthy  and  slavish  homage  and  deference  to  au- 
thors, authors  too,  mostly,  with  no  title  to  confidence.  Bacon  purposed 
to  recall  men,  by  inviting  them  to  a  direct  communion  with  the  crea- 
tion around  them,  and  by  pointing  them  to  those  eternal  truths,  whose 
obligation  they  were  bound  humbly  to  acknowledge,  and  yet  whose 
claims  would  never  tarnish  their  honor. 

For  an  implicit  obedience  to  nature  is  attended  with  a  double  re- 
ward, viz.,  an  understanding  of  her  processes  and  dominion  over  her. 
*'  Forsooth,''  he  says,  ^  we  su£fer  the  penalty  of  our  first  parents'  sin, 
and  yet  follow  in  their  footsteps.  They  desired  to  be  like  God,  and 
we,  their  posterity,  would  be  so  in  a  higher  degree.  For  we  create 
worlds,  direct  and  control  nature,  and,  in  short,  square  all  things  by 
the  measure  of  our  own  folly,  not  by  the  plummet  of  divine  wisdom, 
nor  as  we  find  them  in  reality.  I  know  not  whether,  for  this  result, 
we  are  forced  to  do  violence  to  nature  or  to  our  own  intelligence  the 
most ;  but  it  nevertheless  remains  true,  that  we  stamp  the  seal  of  our 
own  image  upon  the  creatures  and  the  works  of  God,  instead  of  care- 
fully searching  for,  and  acknowledging,  the  seal  of  the  Creator,  mani- 
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feat  in  tliem.    Therefore  have  we  lost,  the  second  time,  and  tiutt  de* 
servedly,  our  empire  over  the  creature ;  yea,  when,  after  and  notwith- 
standing the  fall,  there  was  left  to  us  some  title  to  dominion  over  the 
unwilling  creatures,  so  that  they  could  be  subjected  and  controUedy 
even  this  we  have  lost,  in  great  part,  through  our  pride,  in  that  we 
have  desired  to  be  like  God,  and  to  follow  the  dictates  of  our  owa 
reason  alone.     Now  then,  if  there  be  any  humility  in  the  presenoe 
of  the  Creator,  if  there  be  any  reverence  for,  and  exaltation  of,  hia 
handiwork,  if  there  be  any  charity  toward  men,  any  desire  to  relieve 
the  woes  and  sufferings  of  humanity,  any  love  for  the  light  of  truth, 
any  hatred  toward  the  darkness  of  error, — ^I  would  beseech  men, 
again  and  again,  to  dismiss  altogether,  or  at  least  for  a  moment  to 
put  away,  their  absurd  and  intractable  theories,  which  give  to  assump- 
tions the  dignity  of  hypotheses,  dispense  with  experiment,  and  turn 
them  away  from  the  works  of  God.     Then  let  them  with  teachable 
spirit  approach  the  great  volume  of  the  creation,  patiently  decipher 
its  secret  characters,  and  converse  with  its  lofty  truths ;  so  shall  thej 
leave  behind  the  delusive  echoes  of  prejudice,  and  dwell  within  the 
perpetual  outgoings  of  divine  wisdom.     This  is  that  speech,  and  lan- 
guage, whose  lines  have  gone  out  into  all  the  earth ;  and  no  confu- 
sion of  tongues  has  ever  befallen  it.    This  language  we  should  all 
strive  to  understand ;  first  condescending,  like  little  children,  to  master 
its  alphabet*'     "Our concern  is  not,"  he  says  in  another  place,  **with 
the  inward  delights  of   contemplation  alone,  but  with  all  human 
affairs  and  fortunes,  yea,  with  the  whole  range  of  man's  activity.    For 
man,  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  nature,  obtains  an  intelligent  do- 
minion over  her,  only  in  so  far  as  he  learns  her  goings  on  by  experi- 
ment or  observation ;  more  than  this,  he  neither  knows,  nor  can  he 
do.     For  his  utmost  power  is  inadequate  to  loosen  or  to  break  the 
established  sequence  of  causes ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  him  to  subjugate 
nature,  except  as  he  submits  to  her  bidding.     Hence,  the  twin  desires 
of  man  for  knowledge,  and  for  power,  coincide  in  one ;  and  therefore 
the  ill-success  of  his  operations  springs  mainly  from  his  ignorance  of 
their  essential  causes." 

"  This,  then,"  he  continues,  ^  is  the  substance  of  the  whole  matter, 
that  we  should  fix  the  eyes  of  our  mind  upon  things  themselves,  and 
thereby  form  a  true  conception  of  them.  And  may  God  keep  us 
from  the  great  folly  of  counting  the  visions  of  our  own  fancy  for  the 
types  of  his  creation ;  nay,  rather  may  he  grant  us  the  privilege  of 
tracing  the  revelation  and  true  vision  of  that  seal  and  impress  which 
he  himself  has  stamped  upon  his  creatures."  In  another  place  Bacon 
entreats  men  ^^for  a  little  space  to  abjure  all  traditional  and  inherited 
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views  and  notions,  and  to  come  as  new-born  children,  with  open  and 
unworn  sense,  to  the  observation  of  nature.  For  it  is  no  less  true  in 
this  human  kingdom  of  knowledge  than  in  God's  kingdom  of  heaven, 
that  no  man  shall  enter  into  it  except  he  become  first  as  a  little  child  !  ^ 
Man  must  put  himself  again  in  direct,  close,  and  personal  contact  with 
nature,  and  no  longer  trust  to  the  confused,  uncertain,  and  arbitrary 
accounts  and  descriptions  of  her  historians  and  would-be  interpreters. 
From  a  clear  and  correct  observation  and  perception  of  objects,  their 
qualities,  powers,  eta,  the  investigator  must  proceed,  step  by  step,  till 
he  arrives  at  axioms,  and  at  that  degree  of  insight,  that  will  enable 
him  to  interpret  the  laws,  and  analyze  the  processes  of  nature.  To 
this  end,  Bacon  proffers  to  us  his  new  method,  viz.,  the  method  of  in- 
duction. With  the  aid  of  this  method,  we  attain  to  an  insight  into 
the  connection  and  mutual  relation  of  the  laws  of  matter,  and  thus, 
according  to  him,  we  are  enabled,  through  this  knowledge,  to  make 
nature  subservient  to  our  will. 

^  Natural  philosophy,''  he  says  in  another  place,  "  is  either  specula- 
tive or  operative ;  the  one  is  concerned  with  the  invention  of  causes, 
the  other  with  the  invention  of  new  experiments.  Again,  speculative 
natural  philosophy,  or  theory,  is  divided  into  Physic  and  Metaphysic. 
Natural  history  describes  the  variety  of  things;  Physic,  the  causes,  but 
variable  or  respective  causes.  As,  for  instauce,  it  seeks  to  know  why 
snow  is  white ;  but  Metaphysic  inquires  after  the  true  nature  of  white- 
ness, not  only  as  it  finds  this  quality  in  snow,  but  also  in  chalk,  silver, 
lilies,  dec.  Thus  Metaphysic  mounts,  at  last,  to  the  knowledge  of  es- 
sential forms,  or  absolute  differences, — the  Ideas  of  Plato.  These  forms 
constitute  the  ultimate  aim  of  science.  Physic  leads,  through  ac- 
quaintance with  immediate  causes,  to  Mechanic ;  but  Metaphysic,  by 
virtue  of  dealing  with  ultimate  forms,  leads  to  Magic  Thus  me- 
chanic and  Magic  carry  into  practice  what  Physic  and  Metaphysic  ad- 
vance as  theory.  The  knowledge  of  occult  forms  brings  the  power  to 
work  marvels." 

Natural  philosophy  Bacon  compares  to  a  **  pyramid,  whose  basis  is 
Natural  History ;  the  stage  next  the  basis,  is  Physic  branching  into 
Practical  Mechanic ;  the  stage  next  the  vertical  point,  is  Metaphysic. 
As  for  the  vertical  point,  ^Optu  quod  opera tur  Deus a principio  usque 
ad  finemj  the  summary  law  of  nature,  we  know  not  whether  roan's 
inquiry  can  attain  unto  it." 

Thus  have  we  given  a  very  general  sketch  of  the  positive  side  of  the 
Baconian  philosophy.  Its  gradations  are  as  follows:  beginning  at 
observation  and  experiment,  it  lays  down,  by  a  process  of  induc- 
tion, higher  and  higher  axioms,  till  at  last  it  penetrates  to  essential 
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forms,  increaring  innght  adding  ever  new  vigor  and  breadth  to 
experiment 

But  Baoon  well  knew  that  many  obetades  stood  m  the  way  of  tiie 
reception  of  his  new  philosophy,  and  that  he  most  first  remove  these 
obstacles.  The  greater  portion  of  Ins  "Hovum  Organwof^^  is  aoooid- 
ingly  occupied  with  polemics. 

Idols  and  false  notions,  he  says  here,  govern  the  human  under- 
standing to  that  degree  that,  before  the  introduction  of  any  positive 
system  of  truth,  they  must  all  be  cleared  away,  and  men  be  warned 
against  them.    There  are  four  kinds  of  idols. 

Idols  of  the  Tribe ;  or  generic,  and  founded  in  the  universal  nature 
of  mankind. 

Idols  of  the  Cave ;  or  specific,  growing  out  of  the  diversities  of 
individual  character. 

Idols  of  the  Forum ;  or  such  as  proceed  from  the  social  relations 
of  men. 

Idols  of  the  Theater ;  or  those  which  have  been  forced  into  the 
human  mind  by  successive  schools  of  philosophy,  creating,  as  it  were, 
fictitious  or  scenic  representations  of  life. 

I  will  now  extract,  from  Bacon's  exposition  of  these  various  idols, 
some  remarks,  bearing  upon  education.  "  It  is  false,"  he  says,  "  to 
assert  that  our  senses  are  the  ultimate  measure  of  the  world ;  all  the 
perceptions  of  the  senses,  as  well  as  all  the  conceptions  of  the  mind, 
find  their  correspondences  in  the  nature  of  man,  not  in  the  being  of 
the  universe.  The  human  understanding  receives  the  rays  that, 
stream  from  created  objects,  as  an  uneven  mirror,  which  mingles  its 
own  nature  with  that  of  the  object  it  reflects,  giving  to  them  false 
shapes  and  colors." 

Baoon  here  disclaims  that  absolute  knowledge  of  objects,  which  pene- 
trates to  the  essence  of  their  being ;  for  such  all -sufficient  knowledge 
is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone.  Our  point  of  view  is  forever  outside 
of  the  center  of  the  universe.  But  yet  he  does  not  appear  to  realise 
the  intimate  connection  of  this  view  with  the  fall  of  man,  and  the 
conditions  affixed,  in  consequence  thereof,  to  human  learning.  For 
even  were  the  knowledge  possible  to  man  radical  and  complete,  yet  it 
reaches  only  to  the  border-land,  beyond  which  lie  the  inscrutable 
mysteries  of  the  Deity.  These  mysteries  man  can  prefigure  and  be- 
lieve, but  never  fathom. 

"  The  human  intellect  is  led  by  its  very  essence  to  assume  a  greater 
order  and  equality  in  nature  than  it  actually  finds."  In  another 
place  he  says,  **  The  light  of  the  understanding  is  not  a  clear  light, 
but  it  is  clouded  by  the  will  and  the  afiections.     Hence  man  rejects 
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that  which  is  difficult,  because  it  calls  for  patient  inquiry ;  that  which 
is  moderate,  because  it  narrows  his  hopes,  ^"  How  appropriate  is 
this  remark  in  the  education  of  the  young,  and  how  little  is  instruc- 
tion based  upon  just  views  of  the  relation  between  the  will  and  the 
understanding,  and  upon  the  taste  or  distaste  of  pupils  for  given  pur- 
suits ;  and  how  evident  it  is,  that  the  will  must  be  animated  by  the 
conscience,  where  the  giils  of  intellect  have  been  sparingly  bestowed  I 

'*  Some  minds  are  lost  in  admiration  of  antiquity,  others  in  the  pas- 
sion for  novelty,  but  only  the  select  few  are  so  well  balanced  as  to 
keep  a  medium  course,  and  neither  to  pull  down  that  which  has  been 
skilfully  built  up  by  the  andents,  nor  to  despise  that  which  has  been 
well  done  by  the  moderns." 

This  remark  should  serve  to  encourage  teachers,  especially  at  the 
present  day,  when  a  superstitious  reverence  for  antiquity  is  engaged 
in  active  conflict  with  a  superstitious  regard  for  whatsoever  is  new. 
Further  on,  Bacon  attacks  the  various  philosophies  which  have  been 
in  vogue  at  different  periods.  *'  The  devotees  of  science  have  been 
either  empiricists  or  dogmatists.  The  empiricist,  like  ants,  have 
heaped  up  only  that  which  they  could  put  to  use;  and  the  dogmat- 
ists, like  spiders,  have  spun  threads  out  of  their  own  bowels.  The 
bees,  on  the  contrary,  hold  a  course  midway  between  these  two ;  for 
they  sip  of  the  flowers  of  the  field  and  garden,  and  the  nature  of 
these  they  change  and  distil,  by  virtue  of  the  force  that  is  in  them. 
So  a  true  philosophy  is  not  effective  alone,  or  chiefly,  by  the  power  of 
thought  which  it  contains,  nor  does  it  proceed  out  of  a  memory  filled 
with  the  results  of  observation  and  experiment,  but  all  its  stores  are 
changed  and  assimilated  by  the  understanding."  He  likewise  cen- 
sures **  an  undue  respect  for  authorities,  and  that  too  common  error 
of  opinion,  that  nothing  new  remains  to  be  found  out."  He  con- 
demns sin  as  the  bane  of  all  knowledge.  He  says,  "  men  have  entered 
into  a  desire  of  learning  and  knowledge,  not  for  the  benefit  and  use 
of  their  fellows,  but  from  a  natural  curiosity  and  inquisitive  appetite, 
for  victory  of  wit  and  contradiction,  or  for  lucre  and  profession." 
Most  sharply  does  he  castigate  liars.  "  Knowledge  is  nothing  else 
than  a  representation  of  truth ;  for  the  truth  of  being  and  the  truth 
of  knowing  are  one,  differing  no  more  than  the  direct  beam  and  the 
beam  reflected." 

Highly  instructive  to  us  also  are  his  repeated  attacks  upon  the 
Greeks.  "The  wisdom  of  the  Greeks,"  he  says,  "  was  rhetorical,  ex- 
pended itself  upon  words,  and  had  little  to  do  with  the  search  after 
truth."  Their  philosophers,  according  to  him,  even  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, were  altogether  sophists ;  a  few  of  the  graver  and  more  earnest 
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spirits  of  An  earlier  period,  like  Eropedocles,  Anaxagoras,  &c^  ex- 
cepted. True,  indeed,  was  that  saying  of  the  Egyptian  pnests, 
^  the  Greeks  continue  children  forever,  having  neither  an  antiquitj 
of  science,  nor  a  science  of  antiquity.  For  they  have  the  natnre  of 
boys,  inasmuch  as  they  are  full  of  loquacity,  but  incapable  of  repro- 
duction, and  their  wisdom  is  therefore  rich  in  words  but  poor  in 
deeds." 

Elsewhere,  he  says,  "  To  speak  truly,  *  aniiquitas  Kculi^  juvenius 
mundi^*  and  these  times  are  the  ancient  times,  when  the  world  is  an- 
cient. Hence  those  elder  generations  fell  short  of  many  of  our  pres- 
ent knowledges ;  they  knew  but  a  small  part  pf  the  world,  and  bat  a 
brief  period  of  history  ;  we,  on  the  contrary,  are  acquainted  with  a 
far  greater  extent  of  the  old  world,  besides  having  uncovered  a  new 
hemisphere,  and  we  look  back  and  survey  long  periods  of  history." 

This  passage  is  the  embodiment  of  that  ultra  an ti -classical  view, 
against  which,  in  Bacon's  own  day,  Bod  ley,  and,  in  our  own  times, 
Goethe,  have  so  earnestly  protested.  How  prejudicial  to  the  cause 
of  education  it  must  be  we  can  readily  imagine,  for  it  sounds  in  our 
ears  with  the  authority  of  a  voice  from  the  past,  cheering  on  our  nar- 
row-minded realists  in  their  opposition  to  the  study  of  Uie  ancients. 

But  though  it  is  not  possible  for  us  entirely  to  exculpate  Bacon  in 
this  his  judgment  of  antiquity,  yet,  in  strict  justice,  we  ought  to  make 
all  due  allowance  for  his  point  of  view.  His  was  the  philosophy  of 
nature;  a  knowledge  of  nature,  and  power  over  her  by  virtue  of  that 
knowledge,  were  his  aim.  "  What  have  the  ancients  done  in  this 
particular,**  he  asked ;  but  gave  no  thought  to  Homer,  Sophocles, 
Demosthenes,  and  Phidias ;  and  seeing,  as  in  a  vision,  the  air-pumps, 
electric  telegraphs,  and  steam-engines,  the  seventy-eight  thousand 
species  of  animals,  the  seventy-eight  thousand  species  of  plants,  of  our 
day, — ^seeing  all  these  rewards  of  knowledge  and  power,  which  were 
to  flow  from  the  adoption  of  his  method,  he  looked  upon  the  ancients 
with  indi6ference.  But  even  from  this  point  of  view,  he  should^  have 
conceded  to  them  far  more  than  he  did.  It  is  enough  that  we  men- 
tion the  determinations  of  latitude  and  longitude,  the  length  of  a 
meridian,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes ;  enough  that  we  speak  of 
the  great  Hipparchus,  of  Archimedes,  and  ApoIIonius  of  Perga,  of 
Hippocrates,  of  Aristotle's  "  History  of  Animals,"  and  the  **  Garden  of 
Plants"  of  Theophrastus.  And  how  much  more  could  I  bring  for- 
ward in  proof  of  the  greatness  of  the  Greeks,  even  in  natural  philos- 
ophy !  And,  more  than  all,  what'  shall  we  say  of  those  great  funda- 
mental thoughts,  which  have  tested  the  human  intellect  for  more  than 
two  thol^isand  years  ? 
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Bacon's  hostility  to  Aristotle  was  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
scholastics,  who  called  themselves  his  disciples,  though  their  master's 
works  were  not  known  to  them,  save  through  the  medium  of  unfaith- 
ful translations.  He  concedes  to  them  ^*  sharp  wit "  indeed,  but  adds 
'*  that  it  only  worked  upon  itself,  as  the  spider  worketh  her  web,  and 
brought  forth  mere  cobwebs  of  learning,  and  nothing  more." 

But  we  find  him  no  more  favorable  to  the  anti-scholastics,  whom 
we  may  style  the  philologists  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries. "  At  the  time  of  Martin  Luther,  an  affected  study  of  eloquence 
began  to  flourish.  There  arose  a  great  enmity  and  opposition  to  the 
scholastics,  because  they  considered  no  whit  the  pureness  of  their 
style,  but  took  the  liberty  to  coin  and  frame  new  and  barbarous  terms 
of  art,  to  express  their  own  sense,  and  to  avoid  circuit  of  speech. 
This  enmity  speedily  ended  in  producing  the  opposite  extreme  ;  for 
men  began  to  hunt  more  after  words  than  matter,  and  more  after  the 
choioeness  of  the  phrase,  and  the  round  and  clean  composition  of  the 
sentence,  than  after  the  weight  of  matter,  soundness  of  argument, 
life  of  invention,  or  depth  of  judgment.  Then  did  Sturmius  spend 
such  infinite  and  curious  pains  upon  Gioero  and  Hermogenes.  Then 
did  Erasmus  take  occasion  to  make  the  scoffing  echo,  ^Decern  annos 
consumpsi  in  legendo  Cicerone^  and  the  echo  answered  in  Greek, 
'  'Ovs,'  asiney  ^  In  sum,"  he  concludes,  ^'  the  whole  inclination  and 
bent  of  those  times  was  rather  toward  copia  than  weight" 

We  have  now  sufficiently  characterized  Bacon's  polemics.  The  fore- 
going paragraph  proves  that  he  regarded  what  the  philologists  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  styled  realism,  as  wholly  distinct 
from  the  realism  that  his  philosophy  required.  This  latter  I  have 
ventured  to  call  ^  real  realism,"  in  contrast  with  the  verbal  realism  of 
the  philologists,  who  knew  roses  and  wine  only  as  they  were  described 
in  the  verses  of  Anacreon  and  Horace. 

Though  there  were  many  before  Bacon,  especially  artists  and  crafts- 
men, who  lived  in  communion  with  nature,  and  who,  in  manifold 
ways,  transfigured  and  idealized  her,  and  unveiled  her  glory ;  and 
though  their  sense  for  nature  was,  in  a  measure,  highly  cultivated,  so 
that  they  attained  to  a  practical  understanding  of  her  ways,  yet  this 
understanding  of  theirs  was,  so  to  speak,  at  its  highest,  merely  in- 
stinctive; for  it  led  them  to  no  scientific  deductions,  and  yielded 
them  no  thoughtful,  sure,  and  legitimate  dominion  over  her. 

To  the  scholars  of  that  day  BacOn's  doctrine  was  wholly  new.  It 
summoned  them  to  leave  for  a  while  their  books,  which  had  been 
their  vital  element, — 

**AimI  with  untrammeled  thoqfht 
To  talk  with  Mtiin.  hct  to  &ec." 
No.  15.— [Vou  v.,  No.  3.]— 43. 
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Thus  Bacon  was  the  father  of  the  modem  realists,  and,  as  I  shall 
take  occasion  to  show  hereafter,  of  realistic  principles  of  instruction. 
Traces,  moreover,  are  to  be  found  in  him  of  the  harsh  and  repulsive 
features  which  characterize  our  modem  matter-of-fact  philoeophj. 
As  an  instance  in  point,  consider  the  sentence  which  he  pronounced 
against  the  ancients ;  how  he  weighed  them  in  the  scales  of  his  own 
philosophy,  and  found  them  wanting ;  how  low  an  esdmate  he  set 
upon  what  thej  did  bring  to  pass,  counting  it  all  as  the  result  of  pure 
accident,  because  not  arrived  at  by  means  of  systematic  induction. 
The  exquisite  sense  of  beauty,  and  the  high  culture  of  art  of  the  an* 
cients,  seemed,  in  fact,  to  have  been  wholly  ignored  by  the  prosaic 
Bacon,  as  it  is  by  the  realists  of  the  present  age. 

His  method  itself,  likewise,  and  still  more  that  which  by  virtue  of 
this  method  he  accomplished,  in  the  way  of  observation  and  experi- 
ment, are  open  to  many  objections.  He  tells  us  that  he  is  about  to 
wed  the  human  intellect  to  nature,  and  on  this  announcement  we 
look  to  see  a  joyful  marriage  and  a  union  of  love.  But^  instead  of 
this,  he  presents  us  with  a  slow  and  wearisome  plan  of  a  siege,  for  the 
reduction  of  the  stronghold  of  nature,  whom  he  apparently  desires  us 
to  starve  into  a  surrender.  For  proof  of  this  we  need  only  turn  to 
his  '•^History  of  the  Winds;''  written  upon  this  plan,  to  say  noUiing 
of  numerous  kindred  paragraphs,  scattered  throughout  the  second 
book  of  his  "i^Tovum  Organumy  He  had  evidently  convinced  him- 
self that,  with  the  aid  of  his  method  of  induction,  men  could  as  in- 
telligently and  surely  advance  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  aims,  in 
the  subjection  of  nature,  as  an  able  general  predicts,  to  a  certainty, 
that  a  fortress,  to  which  he  has  laid  siege,  will  surrender  within  a 
given  time.  If  earlier  observers,  without  such  method,  had  made 
any  progress  in  the  investigation  of  nature,  this,  according  to  Bacon, 
should  be  ascribed  to  accident.  ^^  But  this  method  makes  us  inde- 
pendent of  accident,  for  it  is  all- comprehending  and  infallible.  Nay, 
it  is  a  way  in  which  the  blind  can  not  err,  a  way  too  which  places 
the  man  of  humble  capacity  on  a  level  with  the  genius." 

These  words  appear  addressed  to  us  by  Pestalozzi  and  the  Pesta- 
lozzians.  But  such  a  view  is  derogatory  to  the  gifts  which  God  has 
lavished  upon  his  chosen  children.  What  though  Bacon,  by  the  use 
of  his  method,  has  built  a  solid  waggon  track  to  Helicon  ?  The  soar- 
ing intellects  of  a  Kepler  and  a  Galileo  need  no  such  beaten  course; 
they  are  already  upon  the  mountain-top,  before  the  waggoners  are 
ready  to  set  forth. 

This  anti-genml  element  of  the  Baconian  method  Goethe  has 
treated  with  a  well-merited  severity.     When  a  man  of  fertile  iraagin- 
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Btion  and  keen  insight  fixes  his  attention  upon  one  important  fact, 
seizes  the  law  revealed  therein,  and  holds  fast  that  law,  the  results 
that  he  hrings  to  pass  are  more  far-reaching  in  their  scope  and  influ- 
ence, than  when  an  adust  and  hackneyed  plodder,  wearys  himself 
through  long  years  in  a  methodical  heaping  together  of  myriads  of 
isolated  and  less  important  facts,  without  once  detecting  the  charac- 
ter and  essence  of  the  simplest  of  them  all.  For  consider  how  truth 
flashed  in  upon  the  mind  of  Galilecr,  while  watching  the  vibrations 
of  a  pendant  chandelier,  ^  a  striking  proof,"  says  Goethe,  *'  that  for 
the  man  of  genius,  one  fact  is  better  than  a  thousand."  For,  accord- 
ing to  him,  in  scientific  researches  every  thing  depends  on  what  may 
be  styled  the  "  aper<7u,"  or  the  instantaneous,  intuitive  recognition  of 
the  principle  that  underlies  a  given  phenomenon. 

But  some  one  will  ask,  ^  do  you  then  reject  Bacon's  method  of  in- 
duction in  all  its  particulars  ?"  By  no  means.  It  is  only  this  idea 
of  an  equalizing  scale  applied  to  the  mind,  and  his  view  that  there  is 
no  other  road  to  knowledge  than  the  one  that  he  has  marked  out, 
that  merit  our  reproof. 

In  fact,  Bacon  himself,  with  a  most  happy  inconsistency,  often  em- 
ploys expressions  that  disarm  all  attack^  For  instance,  take  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  When  a* man  brings  to  the  contemplation  of  nature  an  open 
sense  and  a  mind  that  is  unentangled  by  the  prejudices  of  tradition, 
he  needs  no  such  method."  The  favorites  of  fortune,  the  miracle- 
workers,  as  Luther  calls  them,  are  gifted  with  this  unclouded  vision ; 
to  this  class  Goethe  himself  belonged.  With  a  lively  sensibility,  a 
refined  organism,  and  a  passionate  love  for  nature,  he  needed  not  that 
any  should  say  to  him, '  open  thine  eyes  and  look  around  thee.* 
To  him,  the  author  of  the  lines, 

"  Natnre  ts  good  and  kind 
Who  claspt  me  to  her  breaat," 

a  marriage  between  the  soul  and  the  outward  world  was  already  a 
settled  feet  "They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician."  But 
these  miracle- workers  are,  alas,  too  rare ;  and  most  men  must  make 
use  of  a  method  which  shall  stimulate  their  slug^sh  spirits  into  life 
and  energy. 

As  it  regards  the  manner  in  which  Bacon  illustrated  his  method, 
as  in  the  "  History  of  the  Winds^  so  severely  commented  upon  by 
Goethe,  he  should  be  judged,  in  a  measure,  by  the  general  tone  of 
natural  science  in  his  own  age.  To  Goethe's  eloquent  apology  for 
"  aperous"  or  intuitive  perceptions.  Bacon  might  have  replied,  "  your 
principles  underlying  phenomena,  are  what  I  have  denominated 
'  forms,'  which  I  nevertheless  can  not  unveil  by  means  of  a  single 
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fact  taken  Bjmbolicallj,  but  onlj  by  induction,  by  a  compariaon  of 
many  facts,  representing  the  varied  shapes  of  one  and  the  same 
Proteus.'* 

In  short,  despite  the  objectionable  manner  in  which  Bacon,  here 
and  there,  endeavored,  in  the  concrete,  to  maintain,  realize,  and  prove 
the  deep  and  solid  foundation -principles  which  he  advanced,  the 
truth  of  those  principles  remains  yet  unassailed ;  and,  like  a  vital  germ, 
they  have  grown,  and  are  bearing  fruit  even  to  the  present  day. 
Bacon  originated  no  school,  but  something  greater  and  wider  in  its 
scope.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  direct  mode  of  questioning  na- 
ture, a  mode  open  alike  to  all,  whatever  their  talent  or  abilities.  He 
was,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  the  creator  of  the  practical  ezperi- 
mentalism  of  the  present  day,  which  explores  the  world  for  material 
to  work  up  into  manufactured  fabrics,  and  to  him  may  be  ascribed 
the  present  prevailing  tendency,  of  the  English  nation  especially,  to 
utilitarianism,  to  that  perfect  subjection  of  nature,  by  the  aid  of 
science,  that  will  lead  men  finally  to  a  true  rational  magic. 

*  *  *  *  *  •  • 

I  have  now  endeavored  to  present  a  brief  abstract  of  Bacon's  phi- 
losophy. I  have  also  occasij^nally  adverted  to  the  influence  which  it 
has  exerted  upon  mental  culture,  and,  as  a  consequence,  upon  meth- 
ods of  instruction ;  an  influence  which,  at  the  distance  of  two  centu- 
ries, is  still  in  the  ascendant  But  there  are  also  many  passages  in 
the  *^  De  augmentis  tcteniiarum^  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
education.  Of  this  nature  is  the  second  chapter  of  the  Sixth  Book, 
in  which  he  treats  of  "  prudentia  traditiva,''  or  knowledge  delivered, 
and  characterizes  various  methods  of  teaching.  He  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  genetic  method^  where  the  teacher  **  transplants  knowl- 
edge into  the  scholar's  mind,  as  it  grew  in  his  own."  Whatever  is 
imparted  in  this  way,  will  take  root,  flourish,  and  bear  fruit.  He 
commends  aphorisms :  ^  For  representing  a  knowledge  broken,  they  do 
invite  men  to  inquire  farther ;  whereas  systems,  carrying  a  show  of  a 
total,  do  secure  men  as  if  they  were  at  farthest.''  ^  Methods  should 
vary  according  to  the  subject  to  be  taught,  for  in  knowledge  itself 
there  is  great  diversity." 

In  one  place  he  treats  most  strenuously  and  earnestly  of  the  im- 
portance of  education.  "A  gardener,"  he  says,  ^'  takes  more  pains 
with  the  young  than  with  the  full-grown  plant ;  and  men  oommonly 
find  it  needful,  in  any  undertaking,  to  begin  well.  We  give  scarce 
a  thought  to  our  teachers,  and  care  little  for  what  they  may  be,  and 
yet  we  are  forever  complaining,  because  rulers  are  rigid  in  the  matter 
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of  laws  and  penalties,  but  indifferent  to  the  right  training  of  the 
young. 

To  this  Baoon  adds  a  panegyric  upon  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits, 
by  "waj  of  introduction  to  another  paragraph  on  education.  It  is  as 
follows  :— 

''As  it  regards  teaching,  this  is  the  sum  of  all  direction :  take  ex- 
ample by  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits ;  for  better  do  not  exist.  How- 
ever, I  will  add,  according  to  my  wont,  a  few  scattered  thoughts  on 
this  head.  Collegiate  training  for  young  men  and  boys  excels,  in  my 
opinion,  that  of  the  fiEimily  or  of  the  school.  For  not  only  are  greater 
incentives  to  action  to  be  found  at  colleges,  but  there  too  the  young 
have  ever  before  their  eyes  men  of  dignified  bearing  and  superior 
schohurship,  who  command  their  respect,  and  whom  they  grow  insens- 
ibly to  imitate.  In  short,  there  is  hardly  a  particular  in  which  col- 
leges do  not  excel.  In  regard  to  the  course  and  order  of  instruction, 
mj  chief  counsel  would  be  to  avoid  all  digests  and  epitomes  of  learn- 
ing ;  for  they  are  a  species  of  imposture,  giving  men  the  means  to 
make  a  show  of  learning,  who  have  it  not.  Moreover,  the  natural 
bent  of  individual  minds  should  be  so  far  encouraged,  that  a  scholar, 
who  shall  learn  all  that  is  required  of  him,  may  be  allowed  time  in 
which  to  pursue  a  favorite  study.  And  furthermore,  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider,  and  I  think  this  point  has  not  hitherto  received  the 
attention  that  its  importance  demands,  that  there  are  two  distinct 
modes  of  training  the  mind  to  a  free  and  appropriate  use  of  its  fac- 
ulties. The  one  begins  with  the  easiest,  and  so  proceeds  to  the  more 
difficult;  the  other,  at  the  outset,  presses  the  pupil  with  the  more 
difficult  tasks,  and,  after  he  has  mastered  these,  turns  him  to  pleas- 
anter  and  easier  ones:  for  it  is  one  method  to  practice  swimming 
with  bladders,  and  another  to  practice  dancing  with  heavy  shoes. 
It  is  beyond  all  estimate,  how  much  a  judicious  blending  of  these 
two  methods  will  profit  both  the  mental  and  the  bodily  powers.  And 
so  to  select  and  assign  topics  of  instruction,  as  to  adapt  them  to  the 
individual  capabilities  of  the  pupils, — this,  too,  requires  a  special  ex- 
perience and  judgment.  A  close  observation  and  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  different  natures  of  pupils  is  due  from  teachers  to  the  pa- 
rents of  these  pupils,  that  they  may  choose  an  occupation  in  life  for 
their  sons  accordingly.  And  note  further,  that  not  only  does  every 
one  make  more  rapid  progress  in  those  studies  to  which  his  nature 
inclines  him,  but  again  that  a  natural  disinclination,  in  whatever  di- 
rection, may  be  overcome  by  the  help  of  special  studies.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  boy  has  a  light,  inattentive,  and  inconstant  spirit,  so  that 
he  is  easily  diverted,  and  his  attention  can  not  be  readily  fixed,  he 
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will  find  advantage  in  the  mathematics,  in  which  a  demonstration 
must  be  commenced  anew  whenever  the  thoughts  wander  even  for  a 
moment. 

These  cautions  respecting  mental  training  may  not,  at  the  first 
glance,  appear  to  abound  either  in  weight  or  wisdom ;  but,  acted  on, 
they  are  both  fruitful  and  efficient.  For  as  the  wronging  or  cherish- 
ing of  seeds  or  young  plants  is  that^  that  is  most  important  to  their 
thriving,  and  as  it  was  noted  that  the  first  six  kings,  being  in  tmth 
as  tutors  of  the  state  of  Rome  in  the  infancy  thereof^  was  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  eminent  greatness  of  that  state  which  followed ;  so 
the  culture  and  manurance  of  minds  in  youth  hath  such  a  forcible, 
though  unseen  operation,  as  hardly  any  length  of  time  or  contention 
of  labor  can  countervail  it  afterward.  And  it  is  not  amiss  to  observe 
how  small  and  mean  faculties,  gotten  by  education,  yet  when  they 
fall  into  great  men  or  great  matters,  do  work  great  and  important 
effects,  whereof  I  will  give  a  notable  example.  And  the  rather,  as  I 
find  that  the  Jesuits  also  have  not  neglected  the  cultivation  of  these 
lesser  graces  of  the  scholar,  in  which,  as  it  seems  to  me^  they  have 
shown  sound  judgment.  I  speak  c^  that  art  which,  followed  for  a 
livelihood,  brings  reproach,  but,  used  in  education,  does  the  best  of 
service, — I  mean  the  acting  of  plays.  This  strengthens  the  memory, 
gives  volume  to  the  voice,  power  to  the  expression,  ease  to  the  bear- 
ing, grace  to  the  gestures,  and  imparts  a  wonderful  degree  of  self- 
confidence,  thus  thoroughly  fitting  young  men  for  the  demands  of  a 
public  career.  Tacitus  relates  that  a  certaiif  stage-player,  Vibulenus, 
by  his  faculty  of  playing,  put  the  Panonnian  armies  into  an  extreme 
tumult  and  combustion.  For  there  arising  a  mutiny  among  them, 
upon  the  death  of  Augustus  Caesar,  Blzesus,  the  lieutenant,  had  com- 
mitted some  mutineers,  which  were  suddenly  rescued ;  whereupon 
Vibulenus  got  to  be  heard  speak,  which  he  did  in  this  manner: 
'  These  poor  innocent  wretches,  appointed  to  cruel  death,  you  have 
restored  to  behold  the  light ;  but  who  shall  restore  my  brother  to  me, 
or  life  unto  my  brother,  that  was  sent  hither  in  message  from  the  le- 
gions of  Germany,  to  treat  of  the  common  cause  ?  And  he  hath 
murdered  him  this  last  night  by  some  of  his  fencers  and  ruffians,  that 
he  hath  about  him  for  his  executioners  upon  soldiers.  Answer,  Blse- 
sus,  what  is  done  with  his  body  ?  The  mortalest  enemies  do  not 
deny  burial ;  when  I  have  performed  my  last  duties  to  the  corpse, 
with  kisses,  with  tears,  command  me  to  be  slain  besides  him,  so  thai 
these  my  fellows,  for  our  good  meaning,  and  our  true  hearts  to  the 
legions,  may  have  leave  to  bury  us.'  With  which  speech  he  put  the 
army  into  an  infinite  fury  and  uproar ;  whereas  truth  was,  he  had  no 
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brother,  neither  was  there  anj  such  matter,  but  he  played  it  merelj 
as  if  he  had  been  upon  the  stage.'' 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  this  passage  on  education 
is  isolated,  and  by  no  means  in  connection  with  the  general  phi- 
losophical system  of  Bacon.  It  is  surprising  that  the  man  who  said, 
"  It  is  no  less  true  in  this  human  kingdom  of  knowledge  than  in  God's 
kingdom  of  heaven,  that  no  man  shall  enter  into  it,  except  he  become 
first  as  a  little  child,"  did  not  adhere  to  this  sentiment,  and  carry  it 
into  all  his  speculations.  When  he  taught  that  *'  men  must  abjure 
all  traditional  and  inherited  views  and  notions,  so  that  with  an  open 
and  unworn  sense  they  might  come  to  the  observation  of  nature,"  why 
did  he  not  apply  his  doctrine  to  that  class,  who  know  nothing  by  tra- 
dition, and  who  have  nothing  to  unlearn, — ^I  mean  to  children  ?  Why 
did  he  not  build  anew  the  science  of  education  upon  the  solid  basis 
of  realism  ?  Instead  of  this,  we  find  nothing  but  an  ill-assorted  farr 
rago  of  good,  bad,  and  indiflferent.  I  have  already  expressed  my 
disapproval  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  educational  tenets  of 
the  Jesuits,  which  Bacon  so  highly  recommends,  especially  their  pri- 
mum  mobile^  the  principle  of  emulation.  Much  might  be  urged  also 
against  some  of  the  features  of  seminaries  and  colleges.  His  advoca- 
cy of  theatrical  representations  in  schools  is,  singularly  enough,  sup- 
ported by  the  above  example  from  Tacitus ;  which,  more  nearly  consid- 
ered, is  truly  hideous,  an  example  of  a  stage-player,  who,  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  with  the  aid  of  surpassing  eloquence,  palmed  off  upon 
the  Pannonian  legions  a  wholesale  lie,  and  so  instigated  them  to  a 
rebellion  against  their  general.  But  he  forgot  to  add,  that  Drusus 
most  fitly  recompensed  the  ill-omened  orator  for  his  all  too  potent 
speech  with  the  loss  of  his  head.  Why  did  not  Bacon,  keen  as  he 
ordinarily  proved  himself  in  argument,  rather  use  this  example  to 
condemn  theatrical  representations  in  schools,  inasmuch  as  these  rep- 
resentations very  often  pass  from  a  mimic  jest  into  a  too  serious  fa- 
miliarity with  lies  and  deceit  ? 

Meanwhile  some  of  his  views  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  as, 
against  over  hasty  methods  of  imparting  instruction,  in  favor  of  a  ju- 
dicious interchange  between  the  easier  and  the  more  difficult  branch- 
es of  learning,  and  the  like,  are  timely  and  encouraging. 

But,  though  these  doctrines  insure  their  own  reception,  we  ought 
not  too  hastily  to  conclude  that  Bacon's  highest  claims  in  the  cause 
of  education  are  based  upon  them.  These  claims  proceed  much 
rather  from  the  fact,  which  I  can  not  too  often  repeat,  that  he  was  the 
first  to  break  out  of  the  beaten  track,  and  to  address  scholars,  who 
lived  and  moved  in  the  languages  and  writings  of  antiquity,  yea,  who 
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were  mostly  echoes  of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  who  had  no 
higher  ambition  than  to  be  so, — to  address  them  in  such  language  as 
the  following :  "'  Be  not  wrapped  up  in  the  past,  there  is  an  actual 
present  lying  all  about  you ;  look  up  and  behold  it  in  its  grandeur. 
Turn  away  from  the  broken  cisterns  of  traditional  science,  and  quaff 
the  pure  waters  that  flow  sparkling  and  fresh  forever  from  the  un- 
fathomable fountain  of  the  creation.  Go  to  nature  and  listen  to  her 
many  voices,  consider  her  ways  and  learn  her  doings ;  so  shall  yoa 
bend  her  to  your  will.     For  knowledge  is  power." 

These  doctrines  have  exerted  an  incalculable  influence,  especially 
in  England,  where  theoretical  and  pracHfeal  natural  philosophy  are,  in 
the  manner  indicated  by  Bacon,  united,  and  where  this  union  has 
been  marvelously  fruitful  of  results.  Their  influence,  moreover,  may 
be  traced,  at  quite  an  early  period,  in  the  department  of  education. 
The  first  teacher  who  imbibed  the  views  of  Bacon  was,  most  proba- 
bly, Ratich.  But  we  have  the  distinct  acknowledgment  from 
that  most  eminent  of  the  teachers  of  the  seventeenth  ceutnry,  Co- 
menius,  of  his  indebtedness  to  Bacon.  In  the  year  1633,  he  brought 
out  a  work  upon  natural  philosophy ;  and,  in  the  preface  to  this  work, 
he  adverted  to  his  own  obligations  to  Bacon.  He  here  called  the 
**  Instauraiio  Magna!^  "  a  most  admirable  book.  I  regard  it  as  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  philosophical  works  of  the  present  century.  I  am 
disappointed,  however,  that  the  keen-eyed  Verulam,  after  furnishing 
us  with  the  true  key  to  nature,  has  not  himself  opened  her  mysteries, 
but  has  only  showed  us  by  a  few  examples  how  they  may  be  opened, 
and  so  left  the  task  to  future  generations."  In  another  paragraph  he 
says :  *'  Do  not  we,  as  well  as  the  ancients,  live  in  the  garden  of  na- 
ture ?  Why  then  should  not  we,  as  well  as  they,  use  our  eyes  and 
our  ears  ?  Why  must  we  learn  the  works  of  nature  from  any  other 
teachers  than  these,  our  senses  ?  Why,  I  ask,  shall  we  not  throw 
aside  our  dead  books,  and  read  in  that  living  volume  around  us,  in 
which  vastly  more  is  contained  than  it  is  possible  for  any  man  to  re- 
cord ;  especially  too  that  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  to  come  from  its 
perusal  are  both  so  much  the  greater  ?  In  experience  too,  we  are  so 
many  centuries  in  advance  of  Aristotle." 

With  this  eminent  example  of  Bacon's  influence  in  the  department 
of  instruction,  I  shall  close.  Were  I  to  cite  additional  instances,  I 
should  be  compelled  to  anticipate  much  of  the  following  history.  In 
this  the  connection  of  our  modem  realists,  their  schools  of  industry, 
polytechnic  schools,  and  the  like,  with  the  doctrines  of  Bacon,  will  be 
so  abundantly  and  so  repeatedly  demonstrated,  as  to  justify  me  in 
styling  him  the  founder  and  originator  of  modern  realism,  and  of 
realistic  principles  of  instruction. 
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To  this  admirable  exposition  of  Lord  Bacon's  contribution  to  the 
science  of  education,  in  bis  inductive  method  of  investigating  nature, 
we  append,  from  the  ^''Essays  Civil  and  Moralj*  Essay  XXXIX,  en- 
titled *^0f  Custom  and  Education^^  with  explanatory  notes  and  anno- 
tations, by  Archbishop  Whately,  contained  in  the  edition  lately  (1858,) 
issued  by  C.  8.  Francis  h  Co.,  New  York. 

EBBAT  XXJCIX.      OF  CUSTOM  AND  EDUCATION. 

Men^s  thoughts  are  much  according  to  their  inclination ;  their  discourse 
and  speeches  according  to  their  learning  and  infused  opinions ;  but  their 
deeds  are  alter*  as'  they  have  been  accustomed :  and  therefore,  as  Machiavel 
well  noteth  (though  in  an  evil-&vored  instance,)  there  is  no  trusting  to  the 
force  of  nature,  nor  to  the  bravery  of  words,  except  it  be  corroborate*  by 
custom.  His  instance  is,  that  for  the  achieving  of  a  desperate  conspiracy, 
a  man  should  not  rest  upon  the  fierceness  of  any  man's  nature,  or  his 
resolute  undertakings,  but  take  such  a  one  as  hath  had  his  hands  formerly 
in  blood :  but  Machiavel  knew  not  of  a  friar  Clement,  nor  a  Ravillac,  nor 
a  Jaureguy,  nor  a  Baltazar  Gerard ;  yet  his  rule  holdeth  still,  that  nature, 
nor  the  engagement  of  words,  are  not*  so  forcible  as  custom.  Only  super- 
stition is  now  so  well  advanced,  that  men  of  the  first  blood  are  as  firm  as 
butchers  by  occupation ;  and  votary'  resolution  is  made  equipollent  to 
custom,  even  in  matter  of  blood.  In  other  things,  the  predominancy  of 
custom  is  every  where  visible,  insomuch  as  a  man  would  wonder  to  hear 
men  profess,  protest,  engage,  give  great  words,  and  then  do  just  as  they 
have  done  before,  as  if  they  were  dead  images  and  engines,  moved  only 
by  the  wheels  of  custom.  We  see  also  the  reign  or  tyranny  of  custom, 
what  it  is.  The  Indians  (I  mean  the  sect  of  their  wise  men,)  lay  them- 
selves quietly  upon  a  stack  of  wood,  and  so  sacrifice  themselves  by  fire : 
nay,  the  wives  strive  to  be  burned  with  the  corpse  of  their  husbands. 
The  lads  of  Sparta,*  of  ancient  time,  were  wont  to  be  scourged  upon  the 
altar  of  Diana,  without  so  much  as  queching.^  I  remember,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  of  England,  an  Irish  rebel  condemned,  put 

1.  After.  According  to.  "  That  ye  seek  not  (tftvr  yoor  own  heart."— A'iiwi,,  zr  :  39.  **  Ha 
who  wan  of  the  bondwoman  was  born  afltr  the  fleah."— GW.,  It  :  23.  "  Deal  not  with  ns 
HfUr  our  aina  "—Idtany. 

2.  As.    That.    See  page  23. 

3.  Corroborate.    CorroborcUed  ;  ttrengthened  ;  made  firm. 

""  His  heart  la  corrobor€ae."—Shake»peaT€. 

4.  Nor— Are  not.    This  double  negatire  ia  used  frequently  by  old  writers. 

^*Abr  to  no  Roman  else."— ATAaAMpeare. 

**Another  sort  there  be,  that  will 

Be  talking  of  the  fairies  still, 

Nor  never  can  they  have  their  filL"— />r«s^ftni. 

6.  Votary.    Omaecrated  by  a  vow. 

5.  Cic.  TuKul.  Dial.,  ii :  14. 

7.  Quech  (properly  quich.)    To  move;  to  otir. 

^  Underre  her  feet,  there  as  she  sate. 

An  huge  great  lyon  laye,  that  mote  appalls 

An  liardy  courage ;  like  captived  thrall 

With  a  strong  iron  chain  and  collar  bounde— 

Not  once  he  could  nor  move  nor  ^lu'cA."— ;S^ii«er. 
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up  a  petition  to  the  deputy  that  he  might  be  hanged  in  a  withe,'  and  not 
in  a  halter,  because  it  had  been  so  used  with  former  rebel&  There  be 
monks  in  Russia,  for  penance,  that  will  sit  a  whole  night  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  till  thej  be  engaged  with  hard  ice. 

Many  examples  may  be  put  of  the  force  of  custom,  both  upon  mind 
and  body ;  therefore,  since  custom  is  the  principal  magistrate  of  man^s 
life,  let  men  by  all  means  endeavor  to  obtain  good  customs.     Certainly, 
custom  is  most  perfect  when  it  beginneth  in  young  years :  this  we  call 
education,  which  is,  in  effect,  but  an  early  custom.    So  we  see  in  languages, 
the  tone  is  more  pliant  to  all  expressions  and  sounds,  the  joints  arc  more 
supple  to  all  feats  of  activity  and  motions,  in  youth,  than  afterward ;  for 
it  is  true,  the  late  learners  can  not  so  well  take  up  the  ply,  except  it  be  in 
some  minds,  that  have  not, suffered  themselves  to  fix,  but  have  kept  them- 
selves open  and  prepared  to  receive  continual  amendment,  which  is  ex- 
ceeding rare ;   but  if  the  force  of  custom,  simple  and  separate,  be  great, 
the  force  of  custom,  copulate,  and  conjoined,  and  collegiate,  is  far  greater ; 
for  there  example  teacheth,  company  comforteth,'  emulation  quickeneth, 
glory  raiseth ;   so  as  in  such  places  the  force  of  custom  is  in  his'  exalta- 
tion.   Certainly,  the  great  multiplication*  of  virtues  upon  human  nature 
resteth  upon  societies  well  ordained  and  disciplined ;  for  commoi^wcalths 
and  good  governments  do  nourish  virtue  grown,  but  do  not  much  mend 
the  seeds :  but  the  misery  is,  that  the  most  effectual  means  are  now  ap- 
plied to  the  ends  least  to  be  desired. 

ANNOTATIONS. 

^Meii^B  IkoughtB  are  much  according  to  their  inclinations :  their  discouroe  and 
speeches  according  to  their  learning  and  infused  opinions^  but  their  deeds 
are  after  as  they  have  been  accustomed.'*^ 

This  remark,  like  many  others,  Bacon  has  condensed  in  Latin  into  the  very 
brief  and  pithy  apophthegm  which  I  have  given  in  the  ''^Antitheta  on  Nature  tn 
Jtfen."  *^  Cogitamus  seonndum  naturam  ;  loqaimur  secundum  praecepta  ]  sed 
ag^mus  secundum  consuetudinem.''  Of  course,  Bacon  did  not  mean  his  words  to 
be  taken  literally  in  their  utmost  extent,  and  without  any  exception  or  modifica- 
tion ;  as  if  natural  disposition  and  instruction  had  nothing  to  do  with  oondact 
And,  of  course,  he  could  not  mean  any  thing  so  self-oontradiotory  as  to  say  that 
all  action  is  the  result  of  custom  :  for  it  is  plain  that,  in  the  first  instance,  it  must 
be  by  actions  that  a  custom  is  formed. 

But  he  uses  a  strong  expression,  in  order  to  impress  it  on  our  mind  that,  ibr 
praotioe,  custom  is  the  most  essential  thing,  and  that  it  will  often  overbear  both  the 
original  disposition,  and  the  precepts  wliioh  have  been  learnt :  that  whatever  a 
man  may  inwardly  think,  and  (with  perfect  sincerity)  say,  you  can  not  fully  d^nd 
on  his  conduct  till  you  kuow  how  he  has  been  accustomed  to  act.    For,  continued 

■■■■■  ■     ■ .  I  ■  . 

1.  Withs     Tteigs,  or  bands  of  ttcigt     "  If  they  bind  me  with  seven  (rreen  withsf  then 
shall  I  be  weak."— Jud^e*.  xvi :  7 

2.  Comfort.     7V>  strengthen  at  an  auxiliary  ;  to  help.    (The  meaning  of  the  original  Latin 
word,  Con/orto.)  "  Now  we  exhort  you  brethren,  comfort  the  feeble-minded."—!  7*Ae««.,  v :  14. 

3.  Hie.    Its.    "  But  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  Him,  and  to  every  seed  hit  own 
body."— 1  Cor.^  xr :  38. 

4.  Multiplication  upon,    ^  Increase  and  muUiply  upon  as  thy  mercy."— Coffecf /or  the  Ath 
Sunday  after  Trinity. 
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action  is  like  a  continued  gtream  of  water,  whicli  wears  for  ItKlf  a  channel^  that 
it  will  not  easily  be  tamed  from.  The  bed  which  the  current  had  gradually 
scooped  at  first,  afterward  confines  it. 

Bacon  is  far  from  meaning,  I  conceive,  when  he  says  that  '^  men  speak  as  they 
have  learned,"  to  limit  himself  to  the  case  of  titftnrere  professions ;  but  to  point 
out  how  much  easier  it  is  to  leam  to  repeat  a  lesson  correctly,  than  to  bring  it 
into  practice,  when  custom  is  opposed  to  it. 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  one  whom  Bacon  did  not  certainly  regard  with  any  un- 
due veneration — Aristotle ;  who,  in  his  *^£Mtc«,"  dwells  earnestly  on  the  import- 
ance of  being  early  accustomed  to  right  practice,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of 
virtuous  habits.  And  he  derives  the  word  "  ethics  "  from  a  Greek  word  signify- 
ing custom;  even  as  the  word  ^'morality"  is  derived  from  the  corresponding 
Latin  word  "  mos." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  at  the  present  day,  it 'is  common  to  use  the  words 
"  custom  "  and  *^  habit "  as  synonymous ;  and  often  to  employ  the  latter  where 
Bacon  would  have  used  the  former.  But,  strictly  speaking,  they  denote  respect- 
ively the  cause  and  the  effect.  Repeated  acts  constitute  the  "  custom  ;  "  and  the 
"  habit "  is  the  condition  of  mind  or  body  thence  resulting.  For  instance,  a  man 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  rise  at  a  ceiiain  hour,  will  have  acquired  the  habit 
of  waking  and  being  ready  to  rise  as  soon  as  that  hour  arrives.  And  one  who  has 
made  it  his  citstom  to  drink  drams,  will  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  craving  for 
that  stimulus,  and  of  yielding  to  that  craving ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

Those  are,  then,  in  error  who  disparage  (as  Mrs.  Hannah  More  does)  all  prac- 
tice that  does  not  spring  from  a  formed  habit.  For  instance,  they  censure  those 
who  employ  children  as  almoners,  handing  them  money  or  other  things  to  relieve 
the  poor  with.  For,  say  they,  no  one  can  give  what  is  not  his  own  ;  there  is  no 
charity,  unless  you  part  with  something  that  you  might  have  kept,  and  which  it  is 
a  self-denial  to  part  with.  The  answer  is,  that  if  the  child  does  this  readily  and 
gladly,  he  has  already  learnt  the  virtue  of  charity  ;  but  if  it  is  a  painful  self-denial 
which  you  urge  him  to,  as  a  duty,  you  are  creating  an  association  of  charity  with 
pain.  On  the  contrary,  if  you  accustom  him  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  distress  re- 
lieved, and  of  being  the  instrument  of  giving  pleasure,  and  doing  good,  the  desire 
of  this  gratification  will  lead  him,  afterward,  to  part  with  something  of  his  own, 
rather  than  forego  it.  Thus  it  is — to  use  Horace's  comparison — that  the  young 
hound  is  trained  for  the  chue  in  the  woods,  firom  the  time  that  he  barks  at  the 
deer-skin  in  the  hall.^ 

The  precept  is  very  good,  to  begin  with  swimming  with  corks. 

There  is  an  error  somewhat  akin  to  the  one  I  have  been  combating,  which  may 
be  worth  noticing  here.  Declamations  are  current  in  the  present  day  against  the 
iniquity  of  giving  a  bias  to  the  minds  of  young  persons,  by  teaching  them  our  own 
interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  investigate  for 
themselves ;  that  is,  against  endeavoring  to  place  them  in  the  same  situation  with 
those  to  whom  those  very  Scriptures  were  written ;  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
struggle  with  difficulties  which  the  Scriptures  nowhere  contemplate  or  provide 
against.  The  maintainors  of  such  a  principle  would  do  well  to  consider,  whether 
it  would  not,  if  consistently  pursued,  prove  too  much.  Do  you  not,  it  might  be 
asked,  bias  the  minds  of  children,  by  putting  into  their  hands  the  Scriptures  them- 

^^^■^■^^^^^^^^^  ■  ■  ■  ■■■■■—■■»»■  ■III     ■^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^»^^,^i^— ^— — ^^— ^ 

1.  ' "  Venaticaa,  ez  quo 

Tempore  cervinam  pellam  latravit  in  aula, 

Militat  In  silvia  catulua."— Book  Horace,  1.  ep.  2,  L  66. 
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seWes,  as  the  ioMlible  word  of  God  f  If  yon  are  oonviDced  that  they  are  bo,  yoa 
moat  be  8ni«  that  they  will  atand  the  test  of  unprejudiced  inquiry.  Are  yoa  not, 
at  least,  bound  in  fairness  to  teach  them,  at  the  same  time,  the  systems  of  andeni 
mythology,  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran,  and  those  of  modem  philosophers,  thai 
they  may  freely  choose  amongst  all  ?  Let  any  one  who  is  disposed  to  deride  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  proposal  consider  whether  there  is  any  objection  to  it,  which 
would  not  equally  lie  against  the  exclusion  of  systematic  religious  instructioD,  or, 
indeed,  systematic  training  in  any  acience  or  art.  It  is  urged,  however,  that  since 
a  man  must  tot>A  to  find  the  system  true  in  which  he  has  been  trained^  his  jodg- 
ment  must  be  unduly  biased  by  that  wish.  It  would  follow,  from  this  principle, 
that  no  physician  should  be  trusted,  who  is  not  utterly  indifferent  whether  his 
patient  recovers  or  dies,  and  who  is  not  wholly  free  from  any  favorable  hope  from 
the  mode  of  treatment  pursued ;  since,  else  his  mind  roust  be  unfiurly  inflnenoed 
by  his  wishes ! 

^^The  predominancy  of  custom  U  every  where  visible ;  intomuch  as  a  man  would 
wonder  to  hear  men  profess^  protest^  engage^  give  great  words^  and  then  do 
just  as  they  have  done  before ;  as  if  they  were  dead  images  and  engines^ 
moved  only  by  the  wheels  of  eustom.^^ 

This  ^^  predominancy  of  custom ''  is  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
soldiers  who  have  long  been  habituated  to  obey,  as  if  by  a  mechanical  impulse, 
the  word  of  command. 

It  happened,  in  the  case  of  a  contemplated  insurrection  in  a  certain  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  that  the  plotters  of  it  sought  to  tamper  with  the  soldiers  who  were 
likely  to  be  called  out  against  them ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  frequented  the  public 
houses  to  which  the  soldiers  resorted,  and  drew  them  into  conversation.  Reports 
of  these  attempts  reached  the  officers ;  who,  however,  found  tliat  so  little  impres- 
sion was  mode,  that  they  did  not  think  it  needful  to  take  any  notice  of  them.  On 
one  occasion  it  appeared  that  a  sergeant  of  a  Scotch  regiment  was  so  far  talked 
over  as  to  A.*el  and  express  great  sympathy  with  the  agitators,  on  account  of  their 
allcdged  grievances,  as  laid  before  him  by  the  seducer.  "  Weel,  now,  I  did  na  ken 
that ;  indeed,  that  seems  unco  hard  ;  I  can  na  wonder  that  ye  should  complain  o' 
that."  &c.,  &c. 

The  other,  seeking  to  follow  up  his  blow,  then  said :  "  I  suppose  now  such  hon- 
est fellows  as  you,  if  you  were  to  be  called  out  against  us,  when  we  were  driven 
to  rise  in  a  good  cause,  would  never  have  the  heart  UP  fire  on  poor  fellows  who  were 
only  seeking  liberty  and  justice."  The  sergeant  replied  (just  as  he  was  reaching 
down  his  cap  and  belt,  to  return  to  barracks,)  ^^Pd  just  na  advise  ye  to  try  I " 

He  felt  conscious — misled  as  he  had  been  respecting  the  justice  of  the  cause — 
that,  whatever  might  be  his  private  opinions  and  inward  feelings,  if  the  word  of 
command  were  given  to  "  make  ready,  present,  fire,"  he  should  instinctively 
obey  it 

And  this  is  very  much  the  case  with  any  one  who  has  been  long  drilled  in  the 
rank8.of  a  party.  Whatever  may  be  his  natural  disposition — whatever  may  be 
the  judgment  his  unbiased  understanding  dictates  on  any  point — whatever  he 
may  inwardly  feel,  and  may  (with  perfect  sinceritj')  have  said — when  you  come  to 
action,  it  is  likely  that  the  habit  of  going  along  with  his  party  will  prevail.  And 
the  more  general  and  indefinite  the  purpose  for  which  the  party,  or  society  (or 
by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called)  is  framed,  and  the  less  distinctly  specified 
are  its  objects,  the  more  will  its  members  be,  usually,  under  the  control  and 
direction  of  its  leaders. 
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I  was  once  conversing  with  an  intelligent  and  lib«ral*mindecl  man,  who  was  ex- 
pressing his  strong  disapprobation  of  some  late  decisions  and  proceedings  of  the 
leading  persons  of  the  society  he  belonged  to,  and  assuring  me  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  subordinates  regarded  them  as  wrong  and  imjastifiable.  ^  But/'  said 
I,  **  they  will  nevertheless,  I  suppose,  comply^  and  act  as  they  are  required  7 '' 
^  Oh,  yes,  they  mu$t  do  that  1 " 

Of  course,  there  are  many  yarious  degree*  of  partisanship,  as  there  are  also 
different  degrees  of  custom  in  all  other  things ;  and  it  is  not  meant  that  all  who 
are  in  any  degree  connected  with  any  party  must  be  equally  devoted  adherents  of 
it.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  tendency  of  party-spirit,  and  describing  a  party- 
man  so  far  forth  as  he  is  such.  And  persons  of  much  experience  in  human 
affiiirs  lay  it  down  accordingly  as  a  maxim,  that  you  should  be  very  cautious  how 
yon  fully  truet  a  party-man,  however  sound  his  own  judgment,  and  however 
pure  the  principles  on  which  he  acts,  when  left  to  himself.  A  sensible  and 
upright  man,  who  keeps  himself  quite  unconnected  with  party,  may  be 
eolculated  on  as  likely  to  act  on  the  views  which  yon  have  found  him  to 
take  on  each  point.  In  some  things,  perhaps,  you  find  him  to  difler  from  yon ;  in 
others  to  agree ;  but  when  yon  have  learnt  what  his  sentiments  are,  you  know  in 
each  case  what  to  expect.  But  it  is  not  so  with  one  who  is  connected  with,  and 
consequently  controlled  by,  a  party.  In  proportion  as  he  is  so,  he  is  not  fully  his 
own  master ;  and  in  some  instances  yon  will  probably  find  him  take  yon  quite  by 
surprise,  by  assenting  to  some  course  quite  at  variance  with  the  sentiments  which 
you  have  heard  him  express — probably  with  perfect  sincerity — as  his  own.  When 
it  comes  to  action,  a  formed  habit  of  following  the  party  will  be  likely  to  prevail 
over  every  thing.    At  least,  ^^Pd  juet  na  advise  ye  to  try  !  " 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that — as  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  just 
above — ^habits  are  formed,  not  at  one  stroke,  but  gradually  and  insensibly ;  so  that, 
unless  vigilant  care  be  employed,  a  great  change  may  come  over  the  character, 
without  our  being  conscious  of  any.  For,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  well  exprt«sed  it, 
"  The  diminutive  chains  of  habit  are  seldom  heavy  enough  to  be  felt,  till  they  are 
too  strong  to  be  broken." 

And  this  is  often  strongly  exemplified  in  the  case  just  adverted  to— that  of 
party-«pirit  It  is  not  often  that  a  man,  all  at  once,  resolves  to  join  him- 
self to  a  party ;  but  he  is  drawn  in  by  little  and  little.  Party  is  like  one  of  those 
perilous  whirlpools  sometimes  met  with  at  sea.  When  a  vessel  reaches  the  outer 
edge  of  one  of  them,  the  current  moves  so  slowly,  and  with  so  little  of  a  curve, 
that  the  mariners  may  be  unconscious  of  moving  in  any  curve  at  all,  or  even  of 
any  motion  whatever.  But  each  circuit  of  the  spiral  increases  the  velocity,  and 
gradually  increases  the  curve,  and  brings  the  vessel  nearer  to  the  center.  And 
perhaps  this  rapid  motion,  and  the  direction  of  it,  are  for  the  first  time  perceived, 
when  the  force  of  the  current  has  become  irresistible. 

"  It  is  true  that  a  man  may,  if  he  will,  withdraw  from,  and  disown,  a  party 
which  he  had  formerly  belonged  to.  But  this  is  a  step  which  requires  no  small 
degree  of  moral  courage.  And  not  only  are  we  strongly  tempted  to  shrink  from 
taking  such  a  step,  but  also  our  dread  of  doing  so  is  likely  rather  to  mislead  our 
reason  than  to  overpower  it  A  man  will  wiek  to  think  it  justifiable  to  adhere 
to  the  party ;  and  this  wish  is  likely  to  bias  his  judgment,  rather  than  to  prevail 
on  him  to  act  contrary  to  his  judgment.  For,  we  know  how  much  the  judgment 
of  men  is  likely  to  be  kiaeed^  as  well  as  how  much  they  are  tempted  to  acquiesce 
in  something  againet  their  judgment,  when  earnestly  pressed  by  the  majority  of 
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those  who  are  acting  with  (hem — ^whom  they  look  op  to-— whose  approbatioii 
ooorages  them — and  whose  censure  they  can  not  but  dread. 

*'  Some  doctrine,  soppose,  is  promalgated,  or  measure  proposed,  or  mode  of  pro- 
cedure commenced,  which  some  members  of  a  party  do  not,  in  their  unbiased 
jadgment,  approve.  But  any  one  of  them  is  disposed,  first  to  loisA,  then  to  Aepe, 
and  lastly  to  believe^  that  those  are  in  the  right  whom  he  would  be  sorry  to  think 
wrong.  And  again,  in  any  case  where  his  judgment  may  still  be  unchanged,  he 
may  feel  that  it  is  but  a  small  concession  he  is  called  on  to  make,  and  that  thereare 
great  benefits  to  set  against  it ;  and  that,  after  all,  he  is  perhaps  called  on  merely 
to  aequietce  eilently  in  what  he  does  not  quite  approve ;  and  he  is  loth  to  incor 
censure,  as  lukewarm  in  the  good  cause — as  presumptuous — as  unfriendly  toward 
those  who  are  acting  with  him.  To  be  "  a  breaker  up  of  the  Club  '*  ({rarpior 
itaXvrrir)  was  a  reproach,  the  dread  of  which,  we  learn  from  the  great  historian  of 
Greece,  carried  much  weight  with  it  in  the  transactions  of  the  party  warfare  he  is 
describing.    And  we  may  expect  the  like  in  all  similar  cases. 

**  One  may  sometimes  hear  a  person  say,  in  so  many  words — ^though  for  oftener 
in  his  conduct — *  It  is  true,  I  do  not  altogether  approve  of  such  and  such  a  step; 
but  it  is  insisted  on  as  essential,  by  those  who  are  acting  with  us ;  and  if  we  were 
to  hold  out  against  it,  we  should  lose  their  co-operation ;  which  would  be  a  roost 
serious  evil.    There  is  nothing  to  be  done,  therefore,  but  to  comply.' '' 

^^Certainly  custom  is  most  perfect  when  it  beginneth  in  young  years:  this  ws 
call  education,  which  »,  in  effect,  but  an  early  custom.^* 

Education  may  be  compared  to  the  grafting  of  a  tree.  Every  gardener  knows 
that  the  younger  the  wildiDg-Bto<.'k  is  that  is  to  bo  grafted,  the  easier  and  the  more 
effectual  is  the  operation  ;  because,  then,  one  scion  put  on  just  above  the  root,  will 
become  the  main  stem  of  the  tree,  and  all  the  branches  it  puts  forth  will  be  of  the 
right  sort.  When,  on' the  other  hand,  a  tree  is  to  be  grafted  at  a  considerable  age 
(which  may  be  very  successfully  done,)  you  have  to  put  on  twenty  or  thirty  grafts 
on  the  several  branches ;  and  afterward  you  will  have  to  be  watching  from  time 
to  time  for  the  wilding-shoots,  which  the  stock  will  be  putting  forth,  and  prunning 
them  oiT.  And  even  so  one,  whose  character  is  to  be  reformed  at  mature  age,  will 
find  it  necessary,  not  merely  to  implant  a  right  principle  once  for  all,  but  also  to 
bestow  a  distinct  attention  on  the  con'cction  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  bad  habit 

It  is  wonderful  that  so  many  persons  should  confound  together  being  accustom- 
ed to  certain  objects,  and  accustomed  to  a  certain  mode  of  acting.  Aristotle,  on 
the  contrary,  justly  remarks  that  opposite  habits  are  formed  by  means  of  the  same 
things  (cir  Tbiv  avrbiv^  xai  ita  rwv  avr(a¥%)  treated  in  opposite  ways ;  as,  for  instance, 
humanity  and  inhumanity — by  being  accustomed  to  the  view  of  suffering,  with  and 
without  the  effort  to  relieve  it.  Of  two  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  much  human  misery,  one,  who  haa  been  used  to  pass  it  by  without  any 
effort  to  relieve  it,  will  become  careless  and  hardened  to  such  spectacles ;  while 
another,  who  has  been  in  the  practice  of  relieving  sufferers,  will  acquire  a  strong 
habit  of  endeavoring  to  afford  relief.  These  two  persons  will  both  have  been  ac- 
customed to  the  same  objects,  but  will  have  acquired  opposite  habits,  from  being 
accustomed  to  act  in  opposite  ways. 

Soppose  that  there  is  in  your  neighborhood  a  loud  bell,  that  is  rung  very 
early  every  morning,  to  call  the  laborers  in  some  great  manufactory.  At  first, 
and  for  some  time,  your  rest  will  bo  broken  by  it ;  but,  if  you  accustom  yourself 
to  lie  still,  and  try  to  compose  yourself,  you  will  become,  in  a  few  dnys,  co  used 
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to  it^  that  it  will  not  even  wake  yoa.  But  any  one  who  makes  a  point  of  rising 
immediately  at  the  call,  will  become  so  tued  to  it  in  the  opposite  way,  that  the 
sound  will  never  iail  to  rouse  him  from  the  deepest  sleep.  Both  will  have  been 
accustomed  to  thtf  same  bell,  but  will  have  formed  opposite  habits  (torn  their  con- 
trary modes  of  action. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  education  resembles  the  grafting  of  a  tree  in 
this  point,  also,  that  there  must  be  some  affinity  between  the  stock  and  the  graft, 
though  a  very  important  practical  difference  may  exist  \  for  example,  between  a 
worthless  crab,  and  a  fine  apple.  Even  so,  the  new  nature,  as  it  may  be  called ,  super- 
iuduoed  by  education,  must  always  retain  some  relation  to  the  original  one,  though 
difiering  in  most  important  points.  Ton  can  not,  by  any  kind  of  artificial  train- 
ing, make  any  thing  of  any  one,  and  obliterate  all  trace  of  the  natural  character. 
Those  who  hold  that  this  w  possible,  and  attempt  to  effect  it,  resemble  Virgil, 
who  (whetlier  in  ignorance  or,  as  some  think,  by  way  of  "  poetical  license,")  talks 
of  grafting  an  oak  on  an  elm :  '^  glandesque  sues  fregere  sub  ulmis." 

One  of  Dr.  Johnson's  paradoxes,  more  popular  in  his  time  than  now,  but  far 
firom  being  now  exploded,  was,  that  a  given  amount  of  ability  may  be  turned  in 
any  direction,  "  even  as  a  man  may  walk  this  way  or  that.''  And  so  he  can ; 
because  walking  is  the  action  for  which  the  legs  are  fitted ;  but,  though  he  may 
use  his  eyes  for  looking  at  this  object  or  that,  he  can  not  hear  with  his  eyes,  or 
see  with  his  ears.  And  the  eyes  and  ears  are  not  more  different  than,  for  in- 
stance, the  poetical  faculty,  and  the  mathematical.  "Oh,  but  if  Milton  had 
turned  his  mind  to  mathematics,  and  if  Newton  had  turned  his  mind  to  poetry ; 
the  former  might  liave  been  the  great  mathematician,  and  the  latter  the  great 
poet."  This  is  open  to  the  proverbial  reply,  "  If  my  aunt  had  been  a  man,  she 
would  have  been  my  uncle."  For,  the  supposition  implied  in  these  ifs  is,  that  Mil- 
ton and  Newton  should  have  been  quite  different  characters  from  what  they  were. 

"...  Minds  that  have  not  suffered  themselves  to  fix^  hut  have  kept 
themselves  open  and  prepared  to  receive  continual '  amendment^  which  is 
exceeding  rare." 

And  as  admirable  as  it  is  rare.  Such  minds  may  indeed  print  their  opinions, 
but  do  not  stereotype  them.  Nor  does  the  self-distrust,  the  perpetual  care,  the 
diligent  watchfulness,  the  openness  to  conviction,  the  exercise  of  which  is  Implied 
in  Bacon's  description,  necessarily  involve  a  state  of  painful  and  unceasing  doubt 
For,  in  proportion  as  a  man  is  watchfully  and  prayerfully  on  his  guard  against  the 
unseen  current  of  passions  and  predjudices,  which  is  ever  tending  to  drive  him 
out  of  the  right  course,  in  the  same  degree  he  will  have  reason  for  cherishing  an 
humble  hope  that  He,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is,  and  will  be,  with  him,  to  enlighten 
his  understanding,  to  guide  his  conduct,  and  to  lead  him  onward  to  that  state  in 
which  Faith  shall  be  succeeded  by  sight,  and  hope  by  enjoyment. 

"  The  force  of  custom^  copulate,  and  conjoined,  and  coUegiats,  is  far  greater, ^^ 

For  this  reason  it  is,  that  what  is  said  or  done  by  very  inferior  persons,  is  the 

best  sign  of  what  is  commonly  said  or  done  in  the  place  and  time  in  which  they 

live.    A  man  of  resolute  character,  and  of  an  original  turn  of  thought,  being 

more  likely  to  resist  this  force  of  "copulate  and  collegiate  custom,"  does  not 

furnish  so  good  a  sign  of  what  are  the  prevailing  opinions  and  customs.    Hence 

the  proverb : — 

"  A  straw  beit  shows 

How  the  wind  blows." 
A  bar  of  heavy  metal  would  not  be  perceptibly  influenced  by  the  wind. 
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I  wish  I  could  feel  jatstified  in  concluding  this  head  without  saying  any  thing  of 
Bacon *8  own  character ;  without  holding  him  up  aa  himself  a  lamentable  example 
of  practice  at  variance  with  good  sentiments,  and  sound  judgment,  and  right  pre- 
cepts. He  thought  well,  and  he  spoke  well ;  but  he  had  aeevtiomed  himself  to 
act  very  far  from  well.  And  justice  requires  that  he  should  be  held  up  as  a 
warning  beacon  to  teach  all  men  an  important  lesMn ;  to  afibrd  them  a  sad  proof 
that  no  intellectual  power — no  extent  of  learning — ^not  even  the  roost  pure  and 
exalted  moral  sentiments,  confined  to  theory,  will  supply  the  want  of  a  diligent 
and  watchful  conformity  in  practice  to  christian  principle.  All  the  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  vindicate  or  palliate  Baoon^s  moral  conduct,  tend  only  to  lower, 
and  to  lower  very  much,  the  standard  of  virtue.  He  appears  but  too  plainly  to 
have  been  worldly,  ambitious,  covetous,  base,  selfish,  and  unscrupulous.'  And  it 
18  remarkable  that  the  Mammon  which  he  served  proved  but  a  faithless  roaster  in 
the  end.  He  reached  the  highest  pinnacle,  indeed,  to  which  his  ambition  had 
aimed ;  but  he  died  impoverished,  degraded,  despised,  and  broken-hearted.  His 
example,  therefore,  is  &r  from  being  at  all  seductive. 

But  let  no  one,  thereupon,  undervalue  or  neglect  the  lessons  of  wisdom  which 
his  writings  may  supply,  and  which  we  may,  through  divine  grace,  turn  to  better 
account  than  he  did  himself.  It  would  be  absurd  to  infer  that,  because  Bacon 
was  a  great  philosopher,  and  far  from  a  good  man,  thereftire  you  will  be  the  better 
man  for  keeping  clear  of  his  philosophy.  His  intellectual  superiority  was  no 
more  the  cause  of  his  moral  failures,  than  Solomon'a  wisdom  was  of  his.  Yon 
may  be  as  fiiulty  a  character  as  either  of  them  was,  without  possessing  a  particle 
of  their  wisdom,  and  without  seeking  to  gain  instruction  from  it.  The  intellectual 
light  which  they  enjoyed  did  not,  indeed,  keep  them  in  the  right  path ;  but  }*oa 
will  not  be  the  more  likely  to  walk  in  it,  if  you  quench  any  light  that  ia  afforded 
yon. 

The  Canaanites  of  old,  we  should  remember,  dwelt  in  *'  a  good  land,  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,"  though  they  worshiped  not  the  true  Ood,  but  served 
abominable  demons,  with  sacrifices  of  the  produce  of  their  soil,  and  even  with  the 
blood  of  their  children.  But  the  Israelites  were  invited  to  go  in,  and  take  pos- 
session of  **  well -stored  houses  that  they  builded  not,  and  wells  which  they  digged 
not ; ''  and  they  *'  took  the  labors  of  the  people  in  possession :  '*  only,  they  were 
warned  to  beware,  lest,  in  their  prosperity  and  wealth,  they  should  ^  forget  the 
Lord  their  God,"  and  to  offer  to  Him  the  first  fruits  of  their  land. 

Keglect  not,  then,  any  of  the  advantages  of  intellectual  cultivation,  which 
God^s  providence  has  placed  within  your  reach ;  nor  **  think  scorn  of  that  pleas- 
ant land,"  and  prefer  wandering  by  choice  in  the  barren  wilderness  of  ignorance ; 
but  let  the  intellect,  which  God  has  endowed  yon  with,  be  cultivated  as  a  servant 
to  Him,  and  then  it  will  be,  not  a  master,  but  an  useful  servant,  to  you. 

1.  This  censure  of  Bacon  lias  actually  been  complained  of  as  andeserved;  not  on  the 
ground  that  his  conduct  was  any  better  than  it  is  but  loo  well  known  to  have  been,  but  on  the 
fround  that  his  toritingt  contain  excelleot  views  of  Goq>el  truth  I 

This  is  exactly  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Gnostics;  who  held  that  their  (so-eaUed) 
kntn^tdgt  (Gnosis]  of  the  Gospel  would  save  them,  thoufh  leading  a  vicious  life. 

But,  when  instances  of  such  teaching  in  our  own  days  are  adduced  (as  onhappny  may  bs 
done  to  a  great  extent,)  some  persons— including  some  whoaretbemselvcs  «if  blameless  life— 
resolutely  shut  their  ears  to  evidence,  and  will  not  be  brought  to  perceive,  or  si  least  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  any  such  thing  as  Guostleism  exists  among  us,  or  that  we  sre  in  danger  of 
antinomlao  doctrine. 

0o  strong  is  the  force  of  party  I 
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[TraDclated  from  the  German  of  Karl  too  Ranmer  for  Ihia  Journal.} 


During  the  seventeenth  century,  pedagogical  realism  gained  more 
and  more  ground  in  the  schools  of  learning,  as  is  shown  by  the  in* 
troduction  of  the  school-books  of  Oomenius.  These  were  brought 
into  the  gymnasium  at  Hersfield,  in  1649.  In  the  Dantzic  Gymna- 
sium, according  to  the  plan  of  study  for  1653,  the  Vestibulum  and 
Janua  of  Comenius  were  to  be  read ;  in  those  of  Stargard  and  Nu* 
lemberg,  the  Orhia  Pictus, 

In  the  use  of  these  books,  however,  the  thing  sought  for  appears 
to  have  been  a  copia  vocabulorum,  with  especial  regard  to  the  speak- 
ing of  Latin.  The  pictures  were  used  rather  as  a  mnemonic  help  for 
fixing  the  words  in  the  memory,  than  according  to  the  idea  of  Co- 
menius, as  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  things  themselves. 

The  things,  however,  imperceptibly  asserted  their  proper  place. 
Feuerlein  remarks,  that  complaint  had  been  made  of  the  want  of  a 
good  vocabulary  or  nomenclator;  and  about  the  Orbis  Sensualium 
of  Comenius,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  almost  the  only  work 
of  the  kind.  This  contained  the  Latin  of  tailors,  weavers,  shoemak- 
ers, cooks,  and  butlers,  unlatin  phrases  and  barbarisms ;  and,  on  tho 
other  hand,  lacked  the  most  necessary  words,  particles,  ice*  The 
LibelluB  memorialia  of  Cellarius  was  introduced  in  the  place  of  the 
Orbis  PictuSy  to  remedy  this  defect.  But  this  school-book,  which  was 
of  printed  matter  only,  gave  no  better  satisfaction ;  men  had  become 
used  to  the  pictures  of  Comenius,  and  to  his  world  of  real  things. 
Thus,  Feuerlein  says  :  "  men  might  set  about  some  wood-cuts  or  cop- 
per-plates, in  which  the  several  things  which  youth  were  learning 
might  at  least  be  placed  in  effigie  before  their  eyes,  and  under  each,, 
what  they  are,  or  for  what  they  are  used,  might  be  written ;  of  which 
they  might  memorize  the  Latin  names,  and  thus  might  fix  words  in 
their  memories  in  relation  to  which  they  did  not  know  what  the  thing 
is,  or  what  the  word  means.     *    *     *     Besides,  it  would  not  be  a 

*  FfQerioin  relatea  that  when  a  acbolar  aaked  Conrector  MaDoer.  *'  Master,  what  ia  the 
Latin  for  Ragel-USpllein  1 "  (a  sort  of  cake.)  h«  anaweredt  **■  Yon  fool,  do  you  soppoaa  that 
Cicero  ever  ate  a  KugelHSpflein  1 "  That  it^  where  ia  the  nae  of  learning-  Latin  word* 
whicli  do  not  appear  In  the  ciaaaical 
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Imd  plan,"  he  continaes,  ^  to  take  some  of  the  boys,  from  time  to 
time,  upon  walks  into  the  fields  and  gardens,  to  forges,  saw  mills^  pA- 
per  mills,  d;c.,  or  to  workshops  of  all  kinds ;  to  show  them  the  tools, 
and  tell  them  what  are  their  names,  and  what  is  done  with  them ; 
and  then  to  ask  them  what  are  the  Latin  names  of  this  or  that,  which 
they  see  in  substantia  before  their  eyes ;  or  to  tell  them  to  them. 
This  would  not  only  impress  the  words  much  better  upon  their  memo- 
ries, while  they  would  not  otherwise  learn  them  without  vexation, 
since  they  do  not  understand  them  in  German,  or  know  what  the  thing 
is ;  but  also  this  knowledge  would  serve  a  good  turn  in  every-day  life ; 
in  which  the  educated  man  often  appears  so  ignorant  and  ill-informed 
open  subjects  which  are  always  coming  up  in  ordinary  conversation." 

Somethiug  of  life  was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt  all  through  the 
schools. 

Although  the  Orhis  Pictus  was  disused  in  the  Nuremberg  Gym- 
nasium, the  Vestibulum  of  Comenius  was  yet  retained  there  in  the  two 
lowest  classes.  In  the  same  direction  was  tending  most  of  the  realbt 
instruction  in  mathematics,  which  is  called,  in  the  plan  of  study  given 
by  Feuerlein,  mathesis  juvenilis^  and  which  passed  through  ^ve  classes. 

Sturm's  class-book,*  which  was  used  for  this  purpose,  is  largely  fur- 
nished with  copper-plates,  and  includes  general  mathematics,  practi- 
cal arithmetic,  theoretical  and  practical  geometry,  {6eld  surveying, 
measuring  altitudes,  and  stereometry,)  optics,  military  and  civil  archi- 
tecture, cosmography,  chronology,  dialing,  mechanics,  and,  last  of  all, . 
chiromancy!  The  elements  of  these  studies  are  contained  upon 
seventy-nine  folio  pages.  Feuerlein  praises  highly  Sturm's  mathe- 
matical method  ;  one  would  think  one  was  listening  to  a  scholar  of 
Pestalozzi.  "  In  it,"  he  says,  "  there  is  no  learning  by  rote  of  the 
one-times-one,  as  is  customary  in  the  German  schools,  without  under- 
standing it ;  but  they  learn  themselves  to  make  it,  and  to  fix  their 
understanding  on  it  with  reason  and  good  apprehension  of  it.  Hera 
is  learned  the  Sioriy  the  basis  of  the  rules,  why  they  do  so  and  so; 
in  the  German  schools  only  the  o«ri  is  taught ;  how  to  proceed,  with- 
out knowing  the  basis  of  the  proceedings,  the  why.  In  the  latter 
case  the  work  would  seem  to  be  almost  entirely  one  of  memory, 
rather  than  of  reason.''  He  then  goes  on  to  praise  it, — and  this  is 
what  we  have  special  regard  to ;  that  the  boys  "  learn  so  skillfully  to 
use  the  compasses,  the  square,  the  measuring-rod,  <!^c.,  and  that,  after 
a  few  exercises,  they  learn,  quickly  and  neatly,  to  estimate  by  the  eye 
alone,  the  size  of  a  table,  a  window,  a  room,  a  house,  <&;c.'* 

*The  title  is:  ^^Johannia  Chritfophori  Slnrmii  mathegia  eompendiaria  sive  tyroetnia 
mathematical"  I  have  before  me  the  aixth  edition  In  folio,  Coburg,  1714 ;  edited  by  Sturm's 
•on,  Leonhard  Chrlatoph  Sturm. 
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According  to  Sturm^s  pre&ce  to  his  book,  it  was  introduced  into 
yariotts  German  gjninasiums. 

Pastor  Semler,  of  Halle,  went  still  one  step  further.*  In  1T39, 
he  published  an  account  called  **  Upon  ike  Afathematical^  Mechanical^ 
and  Agricultural  Real  School  in  the  cityofHalle^  approved  and  re- 
opened by  the  royal  Prussian  government  of  the  Duchy  of  Magde- 
burg, and  the  Berlin  royal  society  of  sciences/'f 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  tinie  that  the  name  and  the  idea 
of  the  real  school  appear.  Besides  religious  instruction,  according  to 
Bemler,  yonth  are  to  be  instructed  in  knowledge  which  is  useful  and 
entirely  indispensable  in  every-day  life ;  and,  in  particular,  all  visible 
things  are  to  be  shown  to  them,  whether  in  nature  or  by  means  of  all 
manner  of  pictures.  "A  description  of  Rome  in  a  book,"  he  says, 
"  gives  the  faintest  notion  of  the  city ;  a  more  lively  one  is  given  by 
an  oral  description,  from  one  who  has  lived  long  in  Rome ;  the  live- 
liness of  this  impression  is  increased  by  copper-plates,  paintings,  or 
models ;  but  to  see  the  city  with  one's  own  eyes  gives  a  most  perfect 
knowledge.  His  rule  has  been,  for  forty  years,  Non  scholce  sed  vita! 
difcendum.  In  real  life  is  needed  a  knowledge  of  weight,  size,  of 
the  use  of  circles  and  lines,  of  the  almanac,  astronomy,  and  geogra- 
phy. There  is  also  needed :  "  Knowledge  of  some  physical  things, 
such  as  metals,  minerals,  common  stones,  and  precious  stones,  woods, 
colors,  drawings,  farming,  gardening,  book-keeping,  something  of 
anatomy  and  regimen,  the  most  necessary  parts  of  police  regulations, 
the  history  of  the  country,  from  the  Halle  Chronicle  and  other  au- 
thors ;  the  map  of  all  Germany,  and  those  of  the  Duchy  of  Mag- 
deburg, and  of  the  cities  and  towns  lying  about  Halle,  which  will 
be  the  subject  of  conversation  very  often  in  daily  life ;  for  this  sort  of 
knowledge  is  much  more  important  than  to  know  in  what  part  of  the 
world  are  Dublin,  Astrakhan,  and  Adrianople." 

We  have  here  not  only  an  enumeration  of  most  of  the  real  sub- 
jects which  were  afterward  taught  in  the  real  schools,  but  also  the 
fundamental  principle  appears  here  which  was  the  leading  one  of 
Rousseau  and  Pestalozzi ;  that,  first  of  all,  that  must  be  learned 
which  is  required  by  the  immediate  present,  by  daily  life. 

Among  the  professors  at  Halle,  Semler  mentions  Chr.  Thorn asius, 
Cellarius,  Hofmann  the  physician,  and  the  philosopher  Wolf,  as  those 
who  approved  his  principles.     In  1706,  he  presented  his  school  pro- 

'  Chrittoph  Semler,  a  Lutheran  preacher,  was  born  in  Halle,  in  1609 ;  read  lectarea  there ; 
lo  1697  became  a  magistrate,  in  1099  inapeetor  of  the  poor  schools;  was  principal  deacon  of 
the  church  of  St.  Uirich,  and  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  died  in  1740. 
JOclier  Bays,  "  He  was  a  man  of  great  science  in  mechanlcn  and  mathematics." 

t  This  appeared  in  the  "Ha&  Advertiser,"  from  which  it  was  taken  for  the  ^Aeta  Hittori^tk 
Bcduiattica^"  (1740,  VoL  XIX.,  p.  198.) 
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posals  to  the  government  of  Magdeburg,  which  entered  into  them 
with  approval.    The  Berlin  society  of  Bciencee,  being  applied  to  hy 
that  government  upon  the  subject,  answered  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1706 ;  that  provided  schools  were  established  for  the  training  up 
of  state  and  church  officers,  it  would  be  well  for  such  boys  as  dow 
attend  onlj  the  German  schools,  **  to  be  instructed  in  an  actual  me- 
chanical school,  so  that  their  understandings  and  senses  might  be 
more  developed ;  and  especiallj  that  they  might  become  acquainted 
with  common  materials  and  subjects,  their  value  and  price,  with  the 
common  proportions  <^  circles,  lines,  angles,  and  weight,  as  well  as 
with  different  sizes  and  their  measurement,  with  weighing,  and  upon 
opportunity  with  the  simple  microscope,  for  the  better  understanding 
of  the  constituents  of  bodies ;  and  with  the  use  of  other  useful  in- 
struments, together  with  tools  and  levers ;  to  the  end  that  this  knowl- 
edge might  serve  them  for  improved  understanding  and  practices, 
and  to  the  invention  of  new  and  useful  modes  of  using  them.     Thus 
it  can  be  seen  that  there  would  be  attained  by  such  scholars,  good 
proportions  in  their  work,  a  steady  hand,  and  the  like  advantage?, 
such  as  are  derived  from  a  more  intelligent  use  of  the  outward  senses, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  all  the  skill  which  nature  can  offer  and 
practice  can  perfect" 

Semler,  now  assisted  by  the  city,  caused  twelve  poor  boys  to  be  in- 
structed in  his  house,  by  a  ^*  literary  man,  well  experienced  in  mathe- 
matics, mechanics,  and  agriculture;''  but  his  plan  lasted  only  form 
year  and  a  half.  In  this  course  of  instruction,  ^  sixty-three  single 
objects  were  displayed  before  their  eyes,"  chiefly  by  models.*  In 
1738,  these  ocular  demonstrations  were  resumed.  These  were  placed 
before  the  scholars,  says  Semler,  '^  to  see,  not  exotic  things  and  ob- 
jects of  curiosity,  but  only  things  daily  necessary,  and  such  as  pos- 
sess the  most  immediate  utility  in  every  day  life.  By  this  method, 
the  schools,  which  have  been  verbal  schools  hitherto,  will  become 
real  schools,  since  information  will  be  given  in  them  no  more  by 
means  purely  abstract,  universal,  and  intellectual.  The  elementary 
information  of  little  children  should  be  given  to  them  without  books, 
from  things  themselves.''  Books  should  merely  serve  for  repetition, 
and  the  ideas  of  things  are  to  be  adjoined  to  words.  The  schools, 
hitherto  rooms  of  martyrdom,  will,  by  the  introduction  of  realities 
into  them,  become  real  pleasure  rooms.  Semler  was  seventy  years 
old  when  he  wrote  these  words.  It  would  be  an  error  to  consider 
him,  from  what  has  above  been  said,  an  entirely  earthly>minded  ma- 

'^  SometiniM  hj  Tery  straoce  ones.    Thus  there  was  s  machioe  "  which  demoiistnted  tb« 
•true  reason  of  the  rise  and  &U  of  the  tide." 
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temlist  realist,  as  so  many  of  his  saccessors  were.  He  did  not  desire 
to  remain  pennanently  in  the  realm  of  the  material,  but,  as  he  saysi 
^  to  ascend  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator ; "  and  he  prays  for  the 
gift  of  enlightened  eyes,  which  may  penetrate  within  the  penetralia 
of  the  creature.  In  conclusion,  the  pious  old  man,  with  the  Psalm- 
ist, praises  the  works  of  God.  ^  Blessed  is  he,"  he  says,  ^  who  knows 
them  holily ;  and  twice  blessed,  he  who  holily  takes  pleasure  in  them, 
and  thanks  him  for  them,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart*^ 

It  has  been  remarked  that  in  Franck^'s  school  there  were  various 
real  studies,  as  botany,  turning,  and  the  like.  Should  not  Semler, 
brought  into  such  close  communion  with  Franck6,  as  teacher  in  the 
University  of  Halle,  and  as  preacher  and  instructor  of  the  German 
schools,  have  had  an  influence  upon  the  improvements  in  teaching  in 
the  Pffidagogium  and  Orphan-house  by  his  pedagogical  realism  ?  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  from  Franck^'s  school  came  Johann  Julius 
Hecker,  who,  in  1747,  established  the  first  important  real  school  in 
Berlin ;  as  did  his  successor  in  the  same  school,  Johann  Elias  Silben- 
chlag. 

In  treating  of  the  stronger  and  stronger  growth  of  realism,  a  dis- 
tinction of  it  must  be  made,  into  two  kinds.  On  the  one  hand,  real 
studies,  before  entirely  suppressed  by  the  study  of  language,  began 
to  be  more  correctly  estimated,  and  attempts  were  made  to  introduce 
them  into  the  learned  schools.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  convic- 
tion grew,  that  in  these  schools  the  instruction  was  proper  for  such 
boys  as  were  intended  for  the  learned  professions,  and  only  for  such, 
and  that  all  other  scholars  were  obliged  to  learn,  and  that  in  a  super- 
ficial manner,  things  which  could  be  of  no  use  to  them  in  after  life. 
It  was  clear  that,  for  scholars  not  intending  a  life  of  study,  real  knowl- 
edge was  far  more  valuable  than  a  mere  purposeless  beginning  with 
Latin.  The  answer  of  the  Berlin  academy  in  the  matter  of  Semler 
shows  as  much.  Rector  Gesner,  of  Botenburg,  in  1720,  wrote  to  the 
same  effect:  **The  one  class,  who  will  not  study,  but  will  become 
tradesmen,  merchants,  or  soldiers,  must  be  instructed  in  writing,  arith- 
metic, writing  letters,  geography,  description  of  the  world,  and  his- 
tory. The  other  class  may  be  trained  for  studying."  Schottgen, 
rector  in  Dresden,  wrote,  in  1742,  a  ^^HumhU  proposal  for  the  special 
class  in  public  city  schools^  In  these  schools,  he  says,  every  one  is 
arranged  with  a  view  to  the  learning  of  Latin,  and  children,  '*  who 
are  to  remain  without  Latin,"  are  entirely  foi^otten.  They  are  forced 
to  learn  Donatus  and  the  grammar,  which  are  useless  for  them ;  and 

*  I  have,  up  to  this  time,  been  unable  to  learn  further  particulars  about  Semlar.  Schuls, 
(**Rheni»k  Gaxette,"  Mareh  and  April,  1842,  p.  1590  speaka  cursorily  of  "  Bemler'a  sad  eip«- 
rieacesalHaiie." 
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they  do  not  study  what  would  be  useful  to  mechanics,  ardsts,  or 
chants.  Of  what  use  will  it  be  to  such^  to  have  learned  anihrax^  ooiax, 
^  ?  State  and  country  need,  not  only  people  who  know  Latin,  bat 
others  also.  For  these  reasons  he  advises  to  organize  a  special  daas 
for  such.  ^  My  proposal/'  he  says,  with  resignation,  ^  is  already  re- 
jected before  it  has  been  brought  to  light  But,  if  what  there  is  in  it 
is  not  yet  ripe,  we  will  wait  until  the  time  comes  for  it** 

Rector  Henzky  of  Prenzlau,  already  mentioned,  wrote,  in  1751,  a 
treatise  ^That  real  schools  can  and  must  become  common;^  and  the 
learned  and  cautious  Joh.  Matthias  Gesner  expressed  himself  thus  : 
^  It  is  a  common  fault  of  most  of  our  schools,  that  in  them  provision 
is  made  only  for  such  as  intend  to  become  what  are  called  learned 
men  by  profession ;  and  thus  a  complete  acquaintance  with  Latin  ia 
required  of  all  young  people,  without  any  distinction.    On  the  con- 
trary, those  things  are  for  the  most  part  neglected,  which  would  be 
indispensable,  or  at  least  useful,  in  common  civil  life,  in  the  arts  and 
professions,  at  court  and  in  war.    *    *    *    A  well-oiganized  gym- 
nasium should,  on  the  contrary,  be  so  arranged  that  youth,  of  every 
extraction,  age,  character,  and  distinction,  may  find  their  account  there, 
and  be  taught  in  them  for  the  common  good    Youth  may  be,  with 
reference  to  their  future  life,  divided  into  three  classes.     1.  Those  who 
are  to  learn  trades,  arts,  or  to  be  merchants ;  2.  Those  who  are  to  seek 
their  fortune  at  court  or  in  war ;  and,  3.  Those  who  are  to  remain  stu- 
dents, and  to  go  to  the  university.'^* 

Thus  many  wise  men  demanded  that  regard  should  be  had,  not 
only  exclusively  and  uniformly  to  the  education  of  students,  but  also 
to  that  of  children  who  were  '*  to  remain  without  Latin."  But  the 
question  how  to  bring  this  to  pass,  was  a  difficult  one  to  answer. 

According  to  Goner's  view,  each  gymnasium  must  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  educating  all  these  entirely  different  classes  of  children.  But 
it  is  evident  how  difficult  of  solution  it  must  have  been ;  and  how 
great  was  the  danger,  that  the  endeavor  to  comply  with  the  most  vari- 
ous requirements,  would  result  in  satisfying  none  of  them,  and  be- 
coming quite  characterless. 

But  why  such  mixed  schools?  asked  others.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  erect  separate  institutions,  perhaps  not  for  every  pursuit  not 
literary,  but  for  them  all  t<^ether  ?  These  questions  may  have  be- 
come more  important,  as  the  confusion  in  the  gymnasium  from  their 
attempt  to  attain  different  ends  increased,  and  the  conviction  grew, 

*  J.  M.  Geiiner,  Minor  German  Works,  p.  966.  Am  these  appeared  in  1756,  Ocflier'a 
*^ThoughU  on  the  OrganittUionof  a  Cfymnatium^**  from  which  the  extract  in  the  text  f« 
token,  must  have  been  written  before  that  time.  Hia  plan  of  a  gymoaaium  iodudei  tboaa 
three  cla«ea,  lor  the  accommodation  of  pupils. 
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that  each  achool  should  have  but  one  principle,  one  aim,  one  char* 
acter. 

The  history  of  the  Berlin  real  school  is  veiy  instructive  in  this  con- 
nection, as  furnishing  a  series  of  attempts  to  unite  and  bring  into  har- 
mony with  each  other,  humanist  and  real  studies ;  the  instruction 
of  those  who  were  and  were  not  to  become  men  of  learning. 

I  have  named  Julius  Hecker  as  the  founder  of  this  school.*  He 
was  appointed  preacher  at  the  Church  of  the  Trinity,  in  Berlin,  in 
1739,  and  at  the  same  time  became  instructor  of  the  German  schools 
belonging  to  the  parish.  He  considered  institutions  of  instruction 
the  seed-beds  of  the  state,  from  which  the  young,  like  trees  from  a 
nursery,  could  be  transplanted  into  their  proper  places.  He  there- 
fore wished  for  schools  which  should  prepare  for  learned  studies ;  and 
others  which  should  train  for  the  position  of  citizens,  artisans,  sol- 
diers, and  land -owners ;  and  others  for  farmers  and  day-laborers.  In 
accordance  with  this  view,  he  organized  the  real  school,  which  he  e»- 
tablished  in  1747.  It  consisted  of  three  schools,  partly  subordinated 
and  in  part  co-ordinate ;  of  the  German  school,  the  Latin  school,  and 
the  real  school  proper.  Scholars  from  the  Latin  and  German  schools 
might  receive  instruction  in  the  real  school  also.  In  the  latter  were 
taught  arithmetic,  geometry,  mechanics,  architecture,  drawing,  and 
the  knowledge  of  nature.  A  knowledge  of  the  human  body  was  espe- 
cially taught,  then  plants  and  minerals,  and  instruction  was  given  in 
the  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees  and  silk- worms,  and  the  schoUrs 
were  taught  by  being  taken  to  workshops.  Among  the  classes  were 
a  manufacturing  class,  an  architectural  class,  an  agricultural  class,  a 
book-keeping  class,  and  a  mining  class.f 

The  organization  of  the  Latin  school  presents  nothing  particular. 
The  pupils  were  taught  weekly,  Latin  twelve  hours,  French  and  other 
languages  five  hours ;  and  the  boys  received  besides  various  kinds  of 
real  instruction,  and  were  overwhelmed  with  lessons.  Except  from 
twelve  to  one,  instruction  was  given  from  seven  in  the  morning  to 
seven  at  night 

In  1753,  J.  F.  Halm  became  teacher  of  the  real  school;  who 
taught  by  means  of  intuition,  after  Semier's  manner.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  large  collection  of  real  objects  was  used,  among  which  were 
models  of  buildings,  ships,  chests,  plows,  churns,  columns  of  the  diffel^ 
ent  orders,  pictorial  representations  of  an  entire  Roman  triumphal 
procession,  collections  of  merchandise,  a  miniature  shop,  a  pharma- 

*  The  Information  here  following  Ib  mostlj  from  Principal  SchnWu  *^lTistory  i^  the  Heal 
School  in  Berlin."    Bee  Diesterwef'a  **liheini9che  Bldtter,"  Vola.  XXV.  and  XXVI.,  1842. 

t  lu  1748,  a  boarding -liottM  was  attached  to  the  aehool,  in  which  the  first  boarder  was  Frisd* 
rich  Nicolal. 
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eo]o^cal  collection,  Bpecimens  of  leather,  &c.,  Sbg,  There  was  also  a 
botanical  garden  adapted  to  the  real  school,  and  a  plantation  of  mul- 
berries. 

Hecker  and  Halm  laid  their  pedagogical  views  before  the  public 
Hie  former,  among  other  works,  wrote,  in  1749,  one  entitled  *^A  sin- 
cere proposal  how  the  Latin  tongue  may  be  maintained  in  worth  and 
honor.'*'**  He  says,  **  it  is  in  vain  that  we  strive  to  keep  the  Latin  upon 
its  ancient  throne ;  juridical  and  medicinal  examinations  and  exam- 
inations of  candidates  show  into  what  a  low  estate  it  has  fallen.** 
His  advice  is,  to  pursue  real  studies  until  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  year, 
and  then  to  begin  Latin. 

Halm  wrote,  ^^How  to  collect  in  real  schools  what  is  necessary  and 
useful  of  languages^  arts,  and  sciences,  1763.^  He  advised  to  give 
children  not  only  oral  descriptions,  but  also  to  show  them  things 
themselves,  either  in  their  natural  form  or  in  models  and  pictures. 
From  his  treatise  will  appear  the  connection  between  the  specimens 
of  leather  above  mentioned,  and  the  class  in  manufacturing.  '*In 
the  class  in  manufactures,"  he  says,  ^^  they  began  at  Christmas  with 
the  art  of  working  in  leather.  To  pursue  this  study  in  a  manner  to 
make  it  useful  and  practical  in  future  life,  a  collection  of  all  kinds  of 
leather  is  necessary.  There  might  be  shown  to  youth  for  instruction, 
more  than  ninety  kinds  of  leather,  each  piece  perhaps  as  large  as  an 
octavo  page.  Among  these  might  be  all  kinds  of  sole-leather,  calves' 
leather,  and  that  of  cows,  horses,  and  sheep ;  similar  pieces  of  goat- 
skin, deerskin,  doeskin,  buckskin.  Cordovan,  Morocco,  Russia,  and 
other  kinds." 

Julius  Hecker  died  in  1768;  and  Halm  had  left  the  school  in 
1759. 

From  the  foregoing  it  seems  clear,  that  there  had  not  been  enough 
difference,  in  the  real  schools,  between  the  studies  of  those  who  were 
to  be  students  and  of  those  who  were  not ;  between  literary  studies 
and  real  studies.  This  occasioned  the  unheard  of  number  of  eleven 
hours  of  study  daily ;  which  was  made  necessary  by  the  crowd  of  ob- 
jects of  instruction.  It  however  also  appears,  from  the  same,  that 
Hecker  not  only  was  true  to  his  ^*  chief  principle,  non  scholce  sed  vita 
disc^ndum,  but  that  he  pushed  it  from  a  misunderstanding,  even  to 
caricatures. 

The  school  should  prepare  well  for  life,  but  should  not  anticipate 
it ;  it  should  not  undertake  to  teach  what  life  only  teaches  or  can 
teach.  Halm^s  words,  above  quoted,  "At  Christmas  we  began  with 
the  art  of  working  in  leather,'*  must  appear  silly  to  every  intelligent 

*  Ancient  and  Modern  Schools,  collected  by  Biedermann,  1752,  Part  VI. 
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man.  Is  this  the  meaning  of  the  wise  maxim,  nan  scholce  aed 
viicB  discendumf  Had  the  real  idea  of  life  become  wholly  lost  in 
that  hard  and  dead  period  ? 

After  the  death  of  Hecker,  Johann  Elias  Silberschlag,  known  as  a 
mathematician  and  naturalist,  became  director  of  the  institution.* 
He  seems  to  have  in  view  a  more  popular  distinction  of  the  three  in- 
stitutions here  united  under  the  common  name  of  '*  real  school."  He 
gave  to  the  three  the  names  of  Paedagogium,  art  school,  and  Ger- 
man or  artisans*  school. 

The  German  school  was  the  elementary  school  for  all,  but  had  also 
an  especial  class  in  trades.  In  the  art  school,  the  students  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  Latin,  and  French,  al- 
though this  school  was  particularly  intended  for  workmen,  farmers, 
and  others  not  proposing  to  study.  The  teachers  of  mathematics  in 
this  school  gave  as  rules,  ''Axioms  and  theorems  which  did  not  require 
theoretical  acuteness ; "  these  being  needed  in  the  Psedagogium.  In 
this  there  were  two  theoretical-mathematical  classes ;  in  the  lower  of 
which  arithmetic  was  taught,  in  the  other  algebra.  The  other  studies 
of  the  Paedagogium  were  the  usual  ones  of  the  higher  gymnasium 
class.  Silberschlag  leaving  in  1 784,  Andreas  Jacob  Hecker  succeeded 
him  in  his  office.  An  education  for  special  pursuits  was  more  and 
more  aimed  at  in  the  artisans'  school ;  there  were  given  in  it  special 
lectures  to  future  miners  and  smelters,  and  particularly  for  those  pre- 
paring to  become  practical  geometers,  artillerists,  foresters,  farmers, 
merchants,  <Src.  Some  hours  weekb^  were  even  devoted  to  instruction 
in  German  ;  ''  in  order  to  make  those,  who  shall  wish  in  future  to  en- 
gage as  secretaries  to  high  boards  of  authorities  in  the  country,  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  course  of  business."  Thus  the  real  school 
of  arts  w&s  a  gathering  of  the  most  dissimilar  schools  for  special  pur- 
suits. "  The  idea  rises  of  necessity,*'  says  the  historian  of  the  school, 
^  that  where  the  endeavor  is  to  reach  every  one,  but  little  will  be 
actually  attained.     And  this  was  the  fact  with  our  real  school." 

During  the  same  time,  the  Pfledagogiuth,  under  Hecker,  acquired 
more  the  peculiar  character  of  a  literary  school.  In  1797,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  fiftieth  anniversary  festival,  it  took  the  name  of  the  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelm's  Gymnasium;"  and,  in  the  year  1811,  it  was  finally 
separated  from  the  real  school,  in  respect  to  its  teachers  and  its  leo- 
tures.f  Long  and  hard  experience  had  at  last  brought  the  convic- 
tion that  the  previous  close  connection  of  the  two  institutions  was  a 
mesalliance^  by  which  both  lost  their  independence  of  character. 

*  It  it  chanicf eristic  of  the  man,  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  a  conaistorial  counselor  and 
hifh  counselor  of  public  buildings. 

t  That  is,  from  the  real  school  in  Its  more  proper  sense ;  the  school  of  arts  of  Silbers* 
ehlac 
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Tbe  purposes  of  the  two  institutions  being  so  different,  it  was  oeo- 
essarj  that  the  teaching  in  real  studies  in  the  gymnasium  most  be 
entirely  distinct  from  that  in  the  real  schools ;  and  the  instruction 
in  language  in  the  real  school  from  that  in  the  gymnasium.  Th^e 
must  be  a  distinction  in  selection,  method,  and  design. 

One  observation  suggests  itself  here.  Gymnasiums  are,  as  to  their 
instruction,  really  and  clearly  distinct  universities,  in  this;  that  they 
look  only  to  the  general  education,  as  the  foundation  for  instruc- 
tion in  all  vocations,  while  the  universities  are  characterized  by  study 
in  the  faculties,  and  thus  prepare  for  the  entrance  into  real  life.  It 
was  with  justice  that  great  displeasure  was  manifested,  when,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  a  master  required  that  future  jurists,  in  the 
gymnasium,  should  study,  instead  of  Tacitus  and  Virgil,  the  institu- 
tions of  Heineccius.  The  gymnasium  knows  no  professional  studies, 
and  should  know  of  none  ;  lest  it  should  forcibly  communicate,  to  im- 
mature boys,  a  professional  education  without  any  real  basis. 

Does  this  same  distinction  apply  to  real  schools  ?  was  it  not  the 
greatest  of  mistakes,  that  in  the  Berlin  school  direct  instruction  was 
given  for  miners,  farmers,  <&c.,  &c,  ? 

Such  a  purpose  was  that  of  the  excellent  Spilleke,  who  assumed 
the  direction  of  the  real  school  in  1820.*  His  opinion  was,  that  this 
school  should,  in  its  higher  classes,  *^give  or  at  least  introduce  to  such 
an  education  as,  without  pretending  to  thorough  classic  studies,  should 
prepare  for  the  higher  relations  of  society ;  but  a  more  special  pre- 
paration,  such  as  was  aimed  at*  in  earlier  times  in  this  part  of  the 
school,  is  not  proper." 

If  we  understand  Spilleke  here,  he  suggests  new  questions.  If  the 
real  schools  must  correspond  with  the  gymnasiums,  how  must  those 
real  studies  be  organized  which  correspond  with  the  universities ;  in 
which  the  real  scholars  intend  to  finish  their  studies  ? 

Are  our  polytechnic  schools  and  higher  industrial  schools  true 
"  real  '*  universities  ?  Do  they,  by  virtue  of  the  great  variety  of  their 
studies  in  arts  and  trades,  become  divided  into  parts  which  corres- 
pond to  the  faculties  of  the  universities  ?  Or  are  such  "  real "  uni- 
versities not  practicable,  and  must  there  be  a  special  school  for  each 
trade,  because  most  occupations  have  some  peculiar  elements  in  their 
life  ?  The  miner  must  ultimately  be  trained  in  the  mine,  the  sailor 
on  the  sea,  the  farmer  in  the  country ;  but  all  three  can  receive  their 
general  preparatory  training  in  the  same  real  school.     And  indeed, 

*  A.  J.  Hecker  died  In  1819,  and  was  followed  by  Bernardi,  who  died  the  next  year.  After 
him  came  Spilleke,  who  was  succeeded,  after  his  death,  in  1841,  by  F.  Ranke,  dtstioguisbed 
both  as  an  educator  and  a  man  of  learning. 
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]f  students  of  many  arts  and  trades  should  enjoy  primary  instruction, 
whether  carried  more  or  less  far,  should  not  this  be  followed  by  a 
purely  practical  study  and  drill  in  the  pursuit,  under  the  guidance  of 
skillful  masters ;  and  should  not  their  more  complete  artistic  or  sci- 
entific training  come  after  these  years  of  apprenticeship  ? 

But  I  must  not  too  far  transgress  my  limits  as  a  historian.  When 
rector  Schottgen,  in  1742,  published  his  ^^  Modest  proposal"  for  making 
suitable  provision  for  the  instruction  of  children  who  are  not  to  study 
Latin,  be  hopelessly  added,  as  we  have  seen,  "  My  proposal  is  already 
rejected,  before  it  has  been  brought  into  the  light"  But  encouraging 
himself,  he  went  on :  ^'  But  yet,  if  what  is  proposed  therein  is  not  yet 
ripe,  we  will  wait  until  its  time  shall  come." 

The  old  rector  prophesied  rightly.  One  century  after  he  wrote, 
there  were,  in  the  Prussian  states  alone,  forty-two  real  institutions,  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  gymnasiums. 

[To  enable  our  readers,  who  may  not  have  access  to  Bache's  ^^Edu- 
cation in  Europe^''  or  to  Barnard^s  ^^National  Education  in  Europe^^ 
we  transfer  from  the  latter  the  following  account  of  a  Beal  School, 
and  Art  Institute  of  our  day,  in  Prussia,  as  compared  with  a  Gynasium 
of  the  highest  grade. — Ed.] 
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This  institation  dates  from  1797,  and  was  at  first  an  appendage  to  tfte  "  real 
school"  of  Mr.  Heoker.  It  is  now  a  royal  institution,  and  is  independent  of  the 
real  school,  except  so  far  that  it  has  the  same  director,  and  that  the  preparatory 
dasses  are  in  the  real  school,  in  which,  or  in  other  equivalent  schools,  the  pupik 
are  taught  until  ten  years  of  age.  The  qoalifioations  for  admission  are  those  con- 
tained in  the  general  account  of  the  gymnasia.  This  gymnasium  had,  in  1837, 
four  hmidred  and  thirty-seven  pupils,  divided  into  six  classes,  and  instructed  by 
fourteen  teachers  and  six  assistants.  The  second  and  third  classes  are  subdivided 
into  two  parts,  called  upper  and  lower,  pursuing  difilerent  courses,  and  both  divi- 
sions of  the  third  class  are  again  subdivided  into  two  others,  for  the  convenience 
of  instruction.  The  course  in  each  class  occupies  a  year,  except  m  the  first,  which 
is  of  two  years.  Pupils  who  enter  in  the  lowest  class,  and  go  regularly  through 
the  studies,  will  thus  remain  nine  years  in  the  gymnasium.  The  numbers  of  the 
several  classes  in  18.37  were,  in  the  fuvt,  fifty-four ;  in  the  upper  second,  thirty- 
two;  lower  second,  forty-seven;  upper  third  division,  first,  or  A,  thirty-six ; 
second  division,  or  B,  thirty-six ;  lower  third,  division  first,  or  A,  thirty-eight : 
division  second,  or  B,  thirty-two ;  fourth  class,  fifty-five ;  fifUi,  fifty-seven ;  and 
sixth,  fifty.  Each  division  averages,  therefore,  nearly  forty-ibur  pupils^  who  are 
at  one  time  under  the  charge  of  one  teacher.  One  hundred  and  eight  were 
admitted  during  the  year,  and  the  same  number  left  the  gymnasium ;  of  these, 
twenty-one  received  the  certificate  of  maturity  to  pass  to  the  university,  viz.,  ten 
who  intend  to  study  law,  three  medicine,  five  theology,  one  theology  and  philo- 
logy, one  philosophy,  and  one  political  economy,  finance,  &c.,  (oameralistic.)  Of 
these  all  but  five  were  two  years  in  the  first  (Jass ;  out  of  this  number  two  were 
two  years  and  a  half  in  the  first  class,  and  three  more  had  been  in  the  gymnasium 
less  than  two  years,  having  entered  it  in  the  first  class.  The  average  age  at  leav- 
ing the  gymnasium  was  nearly  nineteen  years,  and  the  greatest  and  least,  respec- 
tively, twenty-two  and  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years.  It  appeuv,  ^us, 
that  on  the  average,  the  pupils  actually  enter  at  ten,  and  remain  nine  years,  as 
required  by  rule. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  Latin,  Greek,  Oerman,  French,  religious  instmo- 
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tkiDf  fflstheinatics,  (including  arithmetio,  algebra,  and  geometry,}  nataral  philoBt^ 

eiy  and  natural  history,  history,  geography,  writing,  drawing,  vooal  music,  and 
ebrew  for  theologians. 

The  numbers  attached  to  the  names  of  the  diflferent  classes,  in  the  foUowiiig 
programme,  show  the  number  of  hours  of  study  per  week  in  the  regular  branches 
in  which  the  division  of  classes  takes  place.  In  like  manner,  the  numbers  attached 
to  the  several  subjects  of  study  show  how  many  hours  are  occupied  per  week  in 
each  of  the  subjects  by  the  several  classes. 

SIXTH  CLASS,  THIRTT   HOURS. 

Latin.  Inflections  of  noons,  &c.  Comparisons.  Conjugstion  of  the  indicative  moods  of 
regular  and  of  some  irregular  verbs.  Translation  from  Diume's  elementary  boolc  Exercises 
from  Blume.    Extemporalta.    Ten  lioura. 

German.  Etymology  and  syntax.  Exercises  in  writing  upon  subjects  previously  narrated. 
Ex«reii>«B  in  orthography,  reading,  and  declaiming.    Four  hours. 

tyench.  Etymoloj^,  to  include  the  auxiliary  verbs,  in  Herrmann's  grammar.  Oralazid 
written  exercisea  Reading  and  translatioiL  Exercises  on  the  rules  from  the  grammar. 
Three  hours. 

Rdigiun.  Rible  history  of  the  Old  Testament  Committhig  to  memory  selected  verses. 
Two  hours. 

Geography.  Delinestion  of  the  outlines  of  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  and  America,  firom  deter- 
minate points  given.  Divisions  of  the  countries,  with  their  principal  cities,  rivers,  and  moua- 
taiiis.    'J'wo  hours. 

Arithmetie.  The  four  ground  rules,  with  denominate  whole  numbers.  Their  applications. 
Four  hours. 

Writing.  Elements  of  round  and  running  hand.  Dictation.  Writing  from  copy  slipsL 
Three  hours. 

Dratting.    Exercises  in  drawing  lines.    Two  hours. 

nrTR  CLASS,  TWKNTT-mNK  HOURS. 

Latin.  Etymology.  Use  of  the  prepositions.  The  accusative  before  an  Infinitive,  pr»b- 
ticed  orally  and  in  writing,  and  extempore,  and  in  exercises.  Traoalation  from  Bhime^ 
reader.    Ten  hours. 

German.    Panning,  reading,  and  declamation.    Exercises  on  narrations.    Four  hours. 

French.  Etymology,  by  oral  and  written  exercises.  Easier  stories  from  llerrmann's 
reader.    Three  liours. 

Religion.  Explanation  of  the  gospels,  according  to  Bt.  Matthew  and  St  Lake.  Commit* 
tiuft  to  memory  the  principal  facts.    Two  hours. 

Geography.  Revitw  of  the  last  year's  course.  Rivers  and  mountains  of  Europe,  and 
chief  towutf.  in  connection.    Two  hours. 

Arithmmic.    Review  of  the  preceding     Fractions     Four  hours. 

Writing.    Running  hand  from  copy  dips.    Two  hours. 

Drawing.    Drawing  from  bodies,  terminated  by  planes  and  straight  lines.    Two  boors. 

FOURTH  CLA.SB,  TWBNT7-KIOBT  HOURS. 

Latin.  Review  of  etymology.  The  principal  rules  enforced  bv  oral  and  written  exercises 
and  extemporalia    Transiatiou  from  Jacob's  reader  and  Corn.  Nepos.    Ten  hours. 

German.  Compositions  on  subjects  previously  read.  Declamation.  Reading  from  Ka- 
lisch's  reader.    ParKing.    Three  hours. 

French.  Review  of  etymology.  Irreculsr  verbs.  Reciprocal  verbs.  Anecdotes  and  nsr* 
rations  from  Herrmann's  grammar,  and  commiidng  the  principal  to  memory.    Two  hours. 

Rdigiun.  Gospel,  according  to  St  Matthew,  explained.  Verses  snd  psalms  committed  to 
memory.    Two  hours. 

Geography.  Political  geography  of  flermany,  snd  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Review  of  lbs 
geography  of  the  other  parts  oi  the  world.    Three  hours. 

Aritktnetie.  Review  of  fractions.  Simple  and  compound  proportion.  Partnership. 
Simple  interest.    Three  hours 

Geometry.    Knowledge  of  forms,  treated  inductively.    One  hour. 

Writing.    Running  hand,  from  copy  filips.    Two  hours. 

Drawing.    From  bodies  bounded  oy  curved  lines.    Two  hours. 

LOWBR  THIRD  CLA.BS,  THIRTY  HOURS. 

Latin.  Syntax.  Rules  of>cases  from  Zumpt.  Exercises  and  extempoFslia.  Inflections 
formerly  learned  reviewed.    Cornelius  Nepos     Eight  hours. 

Greek,  Etymology,  from  Buttmann's  grammar  to  regular  verbs,  included.  Translstion 
from  Greek  into  German  from  Jacob's,  from  German  into  Greek  from  Uess^s  exercisssL 
Six  hours. 

German.    Compositions  in  narration  and  description.    Declamation.    Two  hours.    ^ 

French.  Rt-petition  of  inflections,  and  exercises  bv  extempomlia  and  \p  writing.  Tt«ns> 
lation  of  the  fables  from  Herrmann's  reading  book,  2d  courss.    Two  hours. 

Religion.    Morals,  and  Christian  faith.    Two  hours. 

Geagrajfhy.    Physical  geography     Europe  and  the  other  parts  of  the  world.    Two  houis 

History     General  view  otaiicient  and  modern  history.    IVo  hours. 

Mathematiea.  Legendre's  geometry ,  book  1.  Decimals.  Algebra.  Square  and  cobs  root 
Four  hours. 

Drawing.    Introduction  to  Isndscape  drawing.    Two  hours. 

UPPER  THIRP  CI.A.8B,  THIRTY   HOURS. 

Latin.  Division  I.  Syntax,  from  Zumpt  Review  of  the  preceding  course.  Oral  ezsr* 
class  in  construction  of  sentences.    Written  exercises  and  extemporalia.    Cesar  Belt  GaU 
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'  books  1, 2,  and  7|  In  part.  Oyid'i  MetamorpboMt,  extracts  from  books  7  and  8.  Prosodj, 
miss  from  ZumpL    Ten  hours. 

Onek.  IHvitioH  I.  Etymology,  from  Buttmonn's  grammar.  Oral  aud  wriuen  ezercfset 
and  extemporalia.    Jacob's  reader.    Bix  hours. 

Qtrman.  Examination  of  exercises  on  historical  subjects.  Poetical  selections  for  deelsp 
nation.    Two  hours. 

fyeneh.    Exercises  in  translation.    Written  exercises.    Extemporalia.    Two  hours. 

Religion.  Principal  pasasffes  from  the  gospels  gone  over,  tieueral  view  ol  the  Old  TestSp 
ment  writings    Two  hours. 

Hitory  and  Chography.  Roman  history,  from  the  Punic  Wars  to  the  destruction  of  the 
western  empire.  History  ofthe  middle  sges,  three  hours.  Review  of  the  live  gtu«ral  divis- 
ions  of  the  world,  one  hour.    Four  hoursi 

Mathematie:  Otometry.  Lfgendre,  books  1  and  2,  and  part  of  3.  Algebra,  with  exer- 
eises  fmm  Meyer  Hirsch.    Four  hours. 

LOWBR  SKCOKD  CLASS,  TBISTT-OKK   HOURS. 

Latin,  Extrscts  from  Livy  and  C«iar  de  fielL  Civ.  Review  of  Bell.  Gall,  books  2  and 
3.  Syntax.  Exercises  and  extemporalia.  Committing  to  mt-mory  exercises  from  Livy  and 
C«aar.    Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  books  U  to  14.    Eight  hours. 

Greek.  Homer's  Odys,,  II,  12. 13,  aud  14.  Exerctsts  on  the  dialects.  Xenopbon's  Aoab. 
1.  S,  and  part  of  3.  Excerpts  from  the  grammar  reviewed.  Exercises  and  exttrnporaiiS. 
Syntax.    Stx  hours. 

Hebrtw.  Grammar,  ending  with  irregular  verbs.  Essier  parts  of  historical  books  of 
Scrijiiure  tranalated.  Vocabulary  learned  by  rote.  Exercises  on  regular  and  irregular  verbs 
out  ol  the  recitation  room.    Two  hours. 

German.    Correction  of  written  exercises  and  essays.   Exercises  on  delivery.    Two  hours. 

Preneh.    Voltaire's  Charles  JCU.    Exercises  and  extemporalia.    Two  hours. 

Religion.  Explanation  of  the  princpal  parts  of  the  EpiSdes  of  St.  Paul,  with  htftforical 
sketches,  and  a  view  of  the  life  of  early  Christian  commuuitits.    Two  hours. 

Hiatitry.  Roman  history,  from  the  Punic  Wars.  History  of  the  middle  sges  concluded. 
General  view  ol  history.    Three  hours. 

Mathematica.  Geometry  to  proportions  snd  simple  figures.  Elements  of  algebra.  Loga- 
rithms.   Four  hours. 

Natural  HieUny.    Mineralogy.    Botany,  eq>ecially  of  native  plants.    Two  hours. 

UFTBR  SKCOMD  CLASS,  THtRTT-TWO  HOURS. 

Latin.  Cicero's  Orations,  pro.  Rose  Amer.,  de  Amic,  de  Senectute.  LIvy,  books  22  to 
SB,  inclusive.  Virgil's  .£neid,  books  I  and  2.  Some  ectogues  and  excerpts  trom  Georgics. 
Exercises  snd  exiempomlia.    Nine  hours. 

Greek.  Homer's  Ihsd,  books  4  lo  11,  inclusive.  Arrian  Alex,  expedition,  books  1  and  2. 
Buttmann's  grammar^  wiih  exercises  aud  extemporalia.    Six  hours. 

Habrew.  Books  ot  Judges  aod  of  Ruth,  with  exercises  of  syntax.  Easy  exercises,  and 
commiitiug  vocabulary  to  memory  out  ol  the  class-room.    Two  hours. 

GernuMn.    Essays.    Dehvery.    Two  hours. 

fVenck.  Excerpts  from  Herrmann  and  firiichner's  manual  of  ths  more  recent  French 
literal ure.    Two  hours. 

Religion.    Christian  faith  and  morals.    Two  hours. 

Hiotory.    Revts w  of  ancient  history  and  geography,  using  the  Latin  language.   Tliree  hours. 

Mdtheutatice.  Arithmetical  geometry  aiMl  plane  trigooometrv.  Algebraic  exereises.  Poly- 
gons.   Stereometry.    Simple  snd  quadratic  equations.    Four  hours. 

Phyeice.    Geuerul  physics.    Electricity  and  magnetism.  ■  Two  hours. 

FIRST  CLASS,  THIRTT-ONR   HOURS. 

Latin.  Horace's  Odes,  books  3  aud  4.  Cicero  sgaiiist  Verres.  TMitus.  Annals,  books  11 
and  12,  aod  extracts  from  3  to  6.  Cicero,  Tu»c.  quest.  Extempore  trsnslstious  from  Ger 
man  into  Latin.    Exercises.    Declamation.    Eight  hours. 

Greek.  Homer's  Iliad,  book  16,  diyssev,  books  9  lo  16,  inclusive.  Bippias  Miyor,  Char- 
midea,  and  Gorsias  of  Plato,  (•-xcerprs)  Sophocles'  Ed.p.  tyr.  aod  Antigoua.  Grammatical 
exercises.    Uuttmaiin's  grammar.    Six  hours. 

Hebrew.  S.cond  book  ol  Kugs.  Genesis.  Psalms,  61  to  100.  Grammatical  criticisms 
of  hisior.cal  exci-rpts,  or  of  psalms,  as  an  exercise  at  home.    Two  hours. 

German.  Critictwm  of  couiposiiioos.  General  grammar,  and  history  of  the  Germsn  gram* 
mar  aud  literature.    One  hour. 

French.    Selections  irom  Scribe  snd  Delsvigne.   Exercises  and  extemporalia.    Two  hours. 

Religiun.    Hii>(ory  of  the  Cliristisn  church,  to  the  times  of  Gregory  VII.    Two  hours. 

Hurtory.    Modern  history,  aud  revi«w.    Three  hours. 

Maihemalict.  Plane  trigonometry  snd  sppltcation  of  algebra  to  geometry.  Algebra. 
Meiisuraiion  and  conic  sections.  Binomial  theorem.  Exponential  aud  trigon.  functions. 
Four  hours. 

Pkyaice.    Physical  geography.    Mechanics.    Two  hours 

PhUoauphy,    Propedeutics.    Logic.    One  hour. 

There  are  five  classes  for  vocal  music,  the  fifth  receiving  two  boors  of  instruction  in  mosl- 
eal  notation  aud  singing  by  ear.  The  lourth,  time  and  clifis,  &c.  Exereises  in  the  natural 
scale,  and  harmony  Songs  and  chorals  with  one  part.  The  third,  two  hours,  formation  of 
the  scale  of  eharps,  running  the  gamut  With  difficult  intervals,  combined  with  the  practical 
exercises  of  the  laJBt  class.  Tlie  second,  two  hours,  ri  petit  ion  of  tones;  shsrns.  and  flats. 
Formation  of  the  scale  of  llats.  Exercises  of  songs  and  chorals,  in  two  |mu18.  'The  first  class 
is  sn  appLcatiou  of  what  has  been  learned,  as  well  as  a  continuation  ol  the  science  and  art| 
and  all  the  pupils  do  not,  of  course,  take  part  In  this  stage  ol  the  instruction.  The  course  is 
of  four  hours  per  week,  two  for  soprano  and  alto,  one  lor  tenor  aud  bass,  and  one  for  the 
union  of  the  four  parte.  The  proficiency  is  indcated  bv  the  fiict,  that  the  pupils  perfom 
very  creditably  such  compositions  ss  Haydn's ''  Creat.on  "  aud  Handel's  ^*  Messiah." 
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Tlie  extemporalls  spoken  of  in  the  eoancB  of  language,  oonabt  of  written 
tranalatioDs  made  on  the  spot  by  tlie  papils  into  a  foreign  language,  of  aenteooa 
fpoken  in  the  vernacular  by  the  teacher.  These  aentences  are,  of  oourse,  aiiaptcd 
to  the  progreflB  of  the  pupil,  and  are  prepared  beforehand  by  the  teaeher  who 
renders  them,  espe(»ally  in  the  early  parts  of  the  course,  the  application  of  tlie 
mles  of  g^rammar  on  which  the  pupil  is  engaged,  or  of  peculiarities  of  idiom  to 
which  his  attention  is  called. 

In  the  classical  course,  the  oral  and  written  exercises  are  varied  in  their  rdative 
proportions  to  each  other.  The  translation  from  Latin  or  Greek  into  Germai, 
and  vice  versa,  the  grammatical  exercises,  LAtin  compositions  or  essays,  the  ex- 
temporalia  before  explained,  the  practice  in  versification,  &c.,  are  varied  in  amount 
in  the  difierent  classes,  according  to  the  views  of  the  instructor. 

One  characteristic  difference  between  the  classical  instruction  in  the  higher 
classes  and  in  those  of  similar  schools  in  England  and  our  country,  is  that,  in  gen- 
eral, it  supposes  the  grammatical  minutiae  to  have  been  fully  impressed  in  the 
lower  classes,  and  discusses  philological  questions,  varieties  of  reading  and  collate- 
ral subjects  of  antiquities,  history,  biography,  and  ffeography.  The  stodenta 
receive  much  oral  instruction,  which  they  are  required  to  record.  The  same  ia 
the  practice  to  even  a  greater  extent  in  the  other  departments  of  instroction,  and 
the  students  thus  acquire  a  fiicility  in  taking  notes  which  they  torn  to  good 
account  in  the  university  lectures,  and  which  strikes  a  stranger  with  surprise  on 
first  witnessing  it 

Most  of  the  pupils  in  this  class  of  schools  begin  their  classical  course  at  nine  or 
ten  years  of  age,  and  yet,  judging  by  the  progress  shown  in  the  programnie  of 
the  first  class,  and  by  the  scholan  which  the  nniversitSes  of  northern  Germany 
turn  out,  and  which  are,  in  ftct,  formed  in  the  gymnasia,  the  profidency  is  all 
that  can  be  desired.  It  is  what  a  youth  of  nineteen  issuing  from  one  of  our  od- 
leges  would  be  proud  of,  and  clearly  proves  that  the  classics  are  not  begun  too 
late. 

The  mother  tongue  and  French  are  both  taught  in  these  institutions,  in  combi- 
nation with  the  claasical  studies.  These  languages  are  not  merely  entered  upon 
the  programme,  but  are  actually  more  or  less  thoroughly  taught,  according  to  the 
time  which  is  allotted  and  the  skill  of  the  teacher.  The  course  of  German  would 
seem  calculated  to  make  both  writers  and  speakers,  and,  probably,  if  the  demand 
for  the  latter  were  equal  to  that  of  the  former,  this  would  prove  true  in  the  latter 
case,  as  it  does  in  the  former. 

The  religious  characteristic  of  these  schools  is  a  striking  one,  and  important  in 
its  effects.  The  Bible  is  taught  rather  than  a  particular  creed,  though  ft-om  the 
fifict  that  the  pupils  are  nearly  all  of  one  creed,  this  forbearance  is  not  essential, 
and  is  not  always  exercised.  The  separation  of  religious  from  other  instruction 
can  but  have  a  most  injurious  tendency,  and  their  connection,  as  in  these  schools, 
on  the  contrary,  a  happy  influence.  Religious  knowledge  is  classed  with  the 
sciences  in  the  formal  division  of  the  subjects  of  study. 

The  courses  of  physics  of  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium  are  exceedingly 
well  calculated  to  fnllfil  their  object,  to  give  general  ideas  of  natural  phenomena, 
without  going  into  what  may  be  considered  technical  minuUsB ;  in  the  hitter  school 
physics  is  connected  with  an  excellent  course  of  physical  geography.  It  seems  to 
me  doubtful  whether,  in  the  natural  history  course,  more  than  a  general  outliue 
of  the  subject,  is  necessary,  with  the  prosecution,  practically,  of  such  branches  as 
the  locality  of  the  institution  may  render  applicable  for  improving  the  habiUi  of 
observation  and  discrimination.  The  scientific  details  of  the  different  branches 
belong  rather  to  special  purposes  of  study  than  to  general  education.  The  expe- 
rience of  these  institutions  may,  however,  be  appealed  to  as  proving  the  entire 
compatibility  of  such  instruction  with  an  otherwise  sound  system,  atid  the  entire 
possibility  of  accomplishing  it  without  neglecting  other  more  important  branehesL 

Drawing  and  vocal  music,  which  form  parts  of  the  regular  courses  of  all  these 
institutions,  have  not  yet  found  their  way  into  the  systems  of  other  nations  on  the 
aarae  footing  with  the  r^ular  studies.  As  a  part  of  physical  training,  they  are  im- 
portant, and  as  offering  a  relief  from  severer  pursuits,  further  recommend  them- 
selves in  this  connection. 
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The  Frederick  William  Gymnasium  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Bache,  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  this  class  of  schools  in  Prossia;  in  the  organization  and 
instruction  of  which  a  good  degree  of  liberty  is  tolerated  by  the  govern- 
ment, to  enable  them  the  better  to  meet  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
each  province,  and  the  peculiar  views  of  each  director. 

The  Royal  Real  School,  and  City  Trade  School  of  Berlin,  furnish  a 
course  of  instruction  of  the  same  general  value  for  mental  discipline,  but 
better  calculated  for  that  class  of  pupils  who  are  destined  in  life,  not  for 
what  are  designated  as  the  learned  profession,  but  for  tradesmen  and  me- 
chanics. There  is  less  of  verbal  knowledge  but  more  of  mathematics 
and  their  application  to  the  arts ;  and  the  whole  is  so  arranged  as  to  fa- 
cilitate the  acquisition  of  those  mental  habits  which  are  favorable  to 
the  highest  practical  success. 

BOTAL  RXAI*  BCBOOL  OF    BBRUN. 

The  Royal  Real  School  of  Berlin  was  founded  as  early  as  1747,  by  Gonmellor 
Hecker.  At  the  peried  in  which  this  school  was  founded,  Latin  and  Greek  were 
the  ezclnaiye  objectB  of  study  in  the  learned  ■ohools,  and  the  avowed  purpose  of 
this  establishment  was  that  "  not  mere  words  should  be  taught  to  the  pupils,  but 
realities,  explanations  being  made  to  them  from  nature,  from  models  and  plans, 
and  of  subjects  calculated  to  be  useful  in  after-life."  Hence  the  school  wss  called 
a  **'  real  school,"  and  preserves  this  name,  indioatiye  of  the  great  educational 
reform  which  it  was  intended  to  promote,  and  the  suoeess  of  which  has  been, 
though  slow,  most  certain. 

The  successor  of  Hecker,  in  1769,  divided  this  flourishing  school  into  three  de- 
partments, the  pedagogium,  or  learned  school,  the  school  of  arts,  and  the  German 
school :  the  whole  establishment  still  retaining  the  title  of  real  school.  The  first 
named  department  was  subsequently  separated  from  the  others,  constituting  the 
Frederick  William  g3rmnssinm  •,  the  school  of  arts,  and  the  German,  or  elemen- 
tary school,  remain  combined  under  the  title  of  the  royal  real  school.  The  same 
director,  however,  still  presides  over  the  gymnasium  and  the  real  school. 

The  question  has  been  much  agitated,  whether  the  modem  languages  should  bo 
considered  in  these  schools  ss  the  substitutes  for  the  ancient  in  intellectual  educa- 
tion, or  whether  mathematics  and  its  kindred  branches  should  be  regarded  in  this 
light.  Whether  the  original  principle  of  the  *^  realities"  on  whi<m  the  schools 
were  founded,  wss  to  be  adhered  to,  or  the  still  older  of  verbal  knowledge,  only 
with  a  change  of  languages,  to  be  substituted  for  it.  In  this  school  the  languages 
will  be  found  at  present  to  occupy  a  large  share  of  attention,  while  in  the  similar 
institution,  a  description  of  which  follows  this,  the  soienoes  have  the  (nre- 
ponderance. 

In  the  royal  real  school  the  branches  of  instruction  are-— religion,  Latin,  French, 
English,  German,  physics,  natural  history,  chemistrv,  history,  geography,  draw- 
ing, writing,  and  vocal  music.  The  Latin  is  retained  as  practicfuly  useful  in  some 
branches  of  trade,  as  in  pharmacy,  ss  aiding  in  the  nomenclature  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  as  preventing  a  separation  in  the  olnnsfw  of  this  school  and  that  of  the 
gymnasium,  which  would  debar  the  pupils  from  passmg  from  the  former  to  the 
latter  in  the  upper  classes.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  for  all  purposes  but  the  last, 
it  occupies  an  unnecessary  degree  of  attention,  especiietlly  in  the  middle  classes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  time  among  the  courses.  There 
are  seven  classes  in  numerical  order,  but  ten,  in  fiEict,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
being  divided  into  two ;  the  lower  fourth  is  again,  on  account  or  its  numbers,  sub- 
diviited  into  two  parallel  sections.  Of  these,  the  seventh,  sixth,  and  fifth  are  de- 
mentaiy  daases,  the  pupils  entering  the  seventh  at  between  five  and  seven  years  of 
age.  m  the  annexed  table  the  number  of  hours  of  recitation  per  week  of  each 
^MB  in  the  several  subjects  is  stated,  and  the  vertical  column  separating  the  ele- 
mentary classes  from  the  others,  contains  the  sum  of  the  hours  devoted  to  cobh 
branch  in  the  higher  classes,  excluding  the  lower  section  of  the  fourth  dass, 
which  has  not  a  distinct  course  from  that  of  the  other  division. 
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TABLK  SHOWING  THE  NITMBBR  OF  B0I7RS  OF  RECITATION    FEE  WEEK,  OF  EACH  CLAH, 
IN  THE  BUBJEOTE  TAOGHT  IN  THE  ROTAL  REAL  SCHOOL  OF  BERUN. 
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Pupils  who  enter  this  school  between  five  and  seven  years  of  age,  and  go  regu- 
larly through  the  elementary  classes,  are  prepared  at  ten  to  pass  to  its  higher 
classes,  or  to  enter  the  lowest  of  the  gymnasium.    It  is  thus  alter  the  fifth  daa 
that  a  comparison  of  the  two  institutions  must  begin.    The  studies  of  the  real 
school  proper,  and  of  the  gymnasium,  haye  exactly  the  same  elementary  basis, 
and  they  remain  so  fiur  parallel  to  each  other  that  a  pupil,  by  taking  extra  instmc- 
tion  in  Greek,  may  pass  from  the  lower  third  dass  of  the  former  to  the  lower  third 
of  the  latter.    This  fact  alone  is  suflSoient  to  show  that  the  real  schools  must  be 
institutions  for  secondary  instruction,  since  the  pupils  have  yet  three  classes  to  poas 
through  after  reaching  the  point  just  referred  to.    It  serves  also  to  separate  the 
real  schools  from  the  higher  burgher  schools,  since  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
courses  of  the  latter,  with  the  same  assistance  m  regard  to  Greek,  only  enables 
the  pupil  to  reach  the  lower  third  class  of  the  gymnasium.    In  general,  a  pupil 
would  terminate  his  studies  in  the  real  soho(^  at  between  sixteen  and  eighteen 
years  of  age.    The  difference  between  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  real 
school  and  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium,  consists  in  the  omission  in  the 
former  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  philosophy,  and  the  introduction  of  English  and 
chemistry.     The  relative  proportions  of  time  occupied  in  the  same  subjects  in  the 
two  schools,  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  two  columns  next  on  the  right  of  the 
numbers  for  the  seventh  class,  in  the  teble  just  given.    The  first  of  thew  columns 
contains  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  the  difibrent 
subjects  in  the  six  classes  of  the  real  school  above  the  elementary,  the  number  of 
hours  devoted  to  the  German  being  taken  as  unity ;  and  the  second,  the  same 
proportion  for  six  classes  of  the  gymnasium,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  the  same 
number  of  hours  being  taken  as  the  unit,  as  in  the  preceding  column,    lb  briqg 
the  natural  history  and  physics  into  comparison,  I  have  taken  the  numbers  for  the 


*  Including  arithmetic,  feometry,  algebra,  and  trigonometry. 
t  These  numbers  include  ikB  eatiire  course. 
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Upper  claflses  of  the  gymnaBium  in  which  these  branchoe  are  taught.  Of  the 
oounes  common  to  the  two  Bchools,  those  to  which  nearly  equal  attention  is  paid 
in  both  institutions,  are — the  reli^ous  instruction,  the  German,  geography  and 
history,  writing,  and  vocal  music.  Tho  French,  matliematios,  physics,  and  nat- 
ural history,  predominate  in  the  real  school,  the  Latin  in  the  gymnasium.  Tho 
effect  of  reckoning  the  first,  second,  and  upper  third  classes  ci  the  gymnasium, 
does  not  materially  change  the  proportionate  numbers  of  the  oounu^  which  are 
common  to  the  two  schools,  except  as  to  Latin  and  mathematics.  To  show  this, 
the  odunin  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  table  is  introduced,  containing  tho  pro- 
portions for  all  the  nine  dasses  of  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium. 

There  were,  in  1838,  five  hundred  and  ten  pupils  in  this  real  school,  under  tho 
charge  of  fourteen  regular  or  class  masters,  teaching  several  subjects  in  the  lower 
classes,  and  of  six  other  teachers.  Each  of  tiie  eleven  class  divisions  thus  aver- 
ages about  forty-six,  who  are  under  the  charge  of  one  teacher  at  a  time. 

The  elementary  course  in  the  real  school  is  similar  to  tiiat  described  in  tho 
burgher  schools,  beginning  with  the  phonic  method  of  reading,  the  explanations 
of  ail  the  words  and  sentences  being  required  at  the  same  time  that  the  mechani- 
cal part  of  reading  is  learned.  Written  and  mental  arithmetic  are  taught  together 
in  the  lowest  class.  Tho  religious  instruction  consists  of  Bible  stories  adapted  to 
their  age ;  and  verses  are  c<»nmitted  to  improve  the  memory  of  words.  The  ex- 
ercises of  induction  are  practiced,  but  in  a  way  not  equal  to  that  with  objects, 
introduced  by  Dr.  Mayo  in  England.  Some  of  the  pupils  are  able  to  enter  the 
gymnasium  aiter  going  through  the  two  lowest  classes. 

In  regard  to  the  real  classes  proper,  as  I  propose  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of 
the  oonrae  of  study  of  the  trade  school,  I  shall  here  merely  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  two  of  the  branches  studied  in  them,  namely,  French  and  drawing.  The 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  I<>ench  will  serve  to  show  how  great  a  latitude 
a  teacher  is  allowed  in  the  arrangement  of  his  methods,  the  result  of  which 
is,  that  those  who  have  talent  are  interested  in  improving  their  art  by  observation 
and  experiment.  The  French  teacher  to  whom  I  allude  had  been  able  to  secure 
the  speaking,  as  well  as  the  reading,  of  French  from  his  pupils.  From  the  very 
beginning  SS  the  course  this  had  been  a  point  attended  to,  and  translation  from 
French  into  German  had  been  accompanied  by  that  from  German  into  French : 
the  conversation  on  the  business  of  the  class-room  was  in  French.  The  pupils 
were  exercised  especially  in  the  idioms  of  the  language  in  short  extempore  sen- 
tences, and  the  differences  of  structure  of  the  French  and  their  own  language 
were  ofUm  brought  before  them,  and  the  difficulties  resulting  from  them  antici- 
pated. Difficult  words  and  sentences  were  noted  by  the  pupils.  Declamation 
was  practiced  to  encourage  a  habit  of  distinct  and  deliberate  speaking,  and  to 
secure  a  correct  pronunciation.  The  chief  burthen  of  the  instruction  was  oral. 
Without  the  stimulus  of  change  of  places,  the  classes  under  this  gentleman's  in- 
struction were  entirely  alive  to  the  instruction,  and  apparently  earnestly  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  a  duty  which  interested  them.  If  such  methods  should 
fail  in  communicating  a  greater  amount  of  knowledge  than  less  lively  ones,  which 
I  belive  can  not  be  the  case,  tliey  will  serve,  at  least,  to  break  down  habits  of  in- 
tellectual sloth  to  promote  mental  activity,  the  great  aim  of  intellectual  education. 

The  drawing  department  of  this  school  is  superintended  hy  a  teacher  who  has 
introduced  a  new  method  of  instruction,  particularly  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  drawing  is  to  be  applied  in  common  life  and  in  the  arts ;  a  method  which 
is  found  to  enable  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  pupib  to  make  adequate  pro- 
gress than  the  ordinary  one  of  copying  from  drawings.*  In  this  method  the  pupil 
begins  by  drawing  from  simple  geometrical  forms,  those  selected  being  obtained 
from  models  in  wixxt  or  plaster,  of  a  square  pillar,t  a  niche,  and  a  low  c}iinder, 
(the  foiin  of  a  mill-stouc.)  The  square  pillar  separates  in  joints,  afibrding  a  cube 
and  parallelopipeds  of  different  heights.  The  hemisphere  which  caps  the  niche 
may  be  reniuved,  leaving  the  concave  surface  of  its  cylindrical  part.  The  exer- 
cises of  the  pupil  ran  thus :  First,  to  place  upon  a  board,  or  upon  his  paper  or 

*  Mr.  Peter  Schmidt,  who  now.  In  his  old  a^e.  has  received  from  the  governmeDt  a  pension 
In  r«-iurn  for  the  introdaction  or  bis  method,  and  th«  iiiatTvetion  in  It  of  a  e«rt«n  nunker  of 
(escherv. 

t  Seven  and  a  half  inches  high,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  In  its  Mtuare  sectioo. 
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date,  a  point  yertically  above  another,  or  so  that  the  lines  jcnning  Uie  two  shall 
be  parallel  to  the  right  or  left  hand  edge  of  the  board,  paper,  or  slate.  Seoond, 
to  join  them.  Third,  to  place  a  point  horizontally  from  the  second,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance equal  to  that  between  the  first  and  second  points.  Fourth,  to  place  cfoo 
vertically  over  the  third,  and  at  a  distance  equal  to  tliat  below  the  first,  and  to 
join  the  third  and  fourth.  The  first  and  fourth  being  then  joined,  a  square  is 
formed.  After  practice  in  this,  the  simple  elevation  of  the  cube  is  drawn.  Next, 
a  perspective,  by  the  use  of  a  small  frame  and  silk  threads,  such  as  is  common  io 
t^hing  the  elements  of  this  subject,  <md  by  means  of  which  the  pupil  acquires 
readily  a  knowledge  of  the  practice.  The  drawing  of  lines  in  various  positions, 
and  with  various  proportions,  terminates  this  division  of  the  subject,  llie  niche 
and  cylinder  afibrd  a  similarly  graduated  series  of  lessons  on  the  drawing  of  curved 
lines,  and  the  drawing  of  lines  of  different  degrees  of  strength  and  of  shadows  is 
introduced.  This  is  accompanied  with  some  of  the  more  simple  rules  of  shadow 
and  shade.  More  difficult  exercises  of  perspective  follow  from  natural  objects 
and  from  works  of  art  or  mechanism,  according  to  the  direction  to  the  pupil's  at- 
tainments and  the  amount  of  taste  which  he  displays.  This  method  of  teach iDg 
has  been  introduced  quite  generally  in  Prussia,  and  with  the  best  results  as  U>  tha 
formation  of  accuracy  of  eye  and  of  hand. 

CITY   TRADB   SCHOOL^ 

Tlie  City  Trade  School  was  founded  to  give  a  more  appropriate  education  for 
the  mechanic  arts  ^nd  higher  trades  than  can  be  had  through  the  courses  of  clas- 
sical schools.  It  is  a  great  point  gained,  when  the  principal  is  admitted  that  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  education  are  suited  to  different  objects  in  life  ;  and  such  an  ad« 
mission  belongs  to  an  advanced  stage  of  education.  As  a  consequenoe  of  a  gen- 
oral  sentiment  of  this  kind,  numerous  schools  for  the  appropriate  instruction  of 
chose  not  intended  for  the  learned  professions  grow  up  by  the  side  of  the  others. 

The  city  of  T^rlin  is  the  patron  of  the  trade  school  which  I  am  about  to  notice, 
as  the  Icing  is  of  the  real  school  already  spoken  of  Its  stability  is  thus  secured, 
but  the  means  of  furnishing  it  with  the  necessary  materials  for  instruction  are 
liberally  provided.*  The  trade  school  is  a  day  school,  and  conMsts  of  five  classes, 
of  which  the  lowest  is  on  the  same  grade  as  to  age  and  qualification  at  admission, 
as  the  fourth  class  of  a  gymnasium.  It  is  assumed  that  at  twelve  years  of  age  it 
will  have  been  decided  whether  a  youth  is  to  enter  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
or  to  follow  a  mechanical  employment,  or  to  engage  in  trade,  but  the  higher  classes 
are  not  closed  against  pupils.  Of  the  five  classes,  four  are  considered  neeeaeary 
for  certain  pursuits  and  the  whole  five  for  others ;  the  courses  of  all  but  the  first 
class  last  one  year,  that  of  the  first,  two  years,  a  youth  leaving  the  school  at  from 
1 6  to  17  or  18  years  of  age,  according  to  circumstances.  During  the  year  1836-7, 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  several  classes  were,  in  the  first  class,  eleven ;  in  the 
second,  twenty-nine  ;  in  the  upper  third,  forty-three ;  in  the  lower  third,  fif^- 
two ;  in  the  fourth,  fifty ;  total,  one  hundred  and  eighty-five ;  from  which  num- 
bers it  appears  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  pupils  leave  the  school  without 
entering  the  first  class.  The  number  of  teachers  is  nineteen,  five  being  r^ular  or 
class  teachers,  and  fourteen  assistants.    The  director  gives  instruction. 

The  following  list  of  the  callings  to  which  pupils  from  this  school  have  gone  oxi 
leaving  it,  will  show  that  it  is  really  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  school  for  the  in- 
stinietion  of  those  who  intend  to  follow  occupations  connected  with  **  commerce, 
the  useful  arts,  higher  trades,  building,  mining,  forestry,  agriculture,  and  military 
life ;"  and  further,  that  its  advantages  are  appreciated  by  the  class  for  whom  it  is 
intended.  The  list  includes  the  pupils  who  have  left  the  school  firom  the  first  and 
second  classes,  in  the  years  1830, 1832, 1833  and  1837.  From  the  first  chiss,  two 
teachers,  five  architects,  one  chemist,  twenty-six  merchants,  one  machinest,  two 
calico-printers,  two  glass-workers,  one  cloth  manufacturer,  one  silk  manufbcturer, 
one  miner,  thirteen  agriculturalists,  eight  apothecaries,  two  gardeners,  one  painter, 
one  mason,  one  carpenter,  one  tanner,  one  miller,  one  baker,  one  potter,  one 
saddler,  one  soap-boiler,  one  cabinet-maker,  two  soldiers,  one  musiciim,  five  to 

♦The  prwent  ri'rpr»oT-r>r  .v,  --hool,  Mr.  Kloden,  was  rormerly  director  of  the  _}il|b)t«r 
burjfiier  Scuuol  di  i'uiMi.iai,  uiiu  is  one  of  ttie  most  dirtinguishcd  tesrners  In  his  line  in 
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pnbliQ  offices,  one  to  the  trade  inttitntion,  nz  to  gymnanom.  "From  the  seoood 
dasB,  forty-one  merehantB,  one  teooher,  one  chemist,  one  machinest,  one  ship-car- 
penter, nine  agriculturist,  one  suffar-refiner,  three  dyers,  one  tanner,  one  brewer, 
two  distillers,  one  miner,  two  limogrephers,  one  dye-sinker,  three  apothecaries, 
one  dentist,  two  painters,  two  gardeners,  three  masons,  five  carpenters,  one  miller, 
four  bakers,  one  butch w,  one  to  the  trade  institation,  three  to  public  ofiices,  two 
to  a  gymnasium,  one  musician,  one  yeterinary  surgeon,  one  soldier,  being  ninety 
from  ^e  first  class,  and  ninety-seven  fh>m  the  second,  in  the  period  of  four  years. 

In  the  course  of  instruction,  the  sciences  and  kindred  branches  are  made  the 
basis,  and  the  modem  languages  are  emplc^ed  as  auxiliaries,  the  ancient  languages 
being  entirely  omitted.  The  subjects  embraced  in  it  are — ^religious  instruction, 
German,  FVench,  English,  geography,  history,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
technology,  natural  history,  writing,  drawing,  and  vocal  music. 

The  courses  are  fVilly  laid  down  in  the  following  list,  beginning  with  the  studies 
of  the  lowest  or  fourth  claas. 

POURTH  CIABi. 

Religiaua  hutruction.*  The  gxMoel  according  to  St.  Luke,  and  the  Acta  of  the  Apoatles 
explained,  with  a  catechetical  developinent  of  the  truths  of  relifion  and  ethical  appUcationa. 
Two  hours  per  week. 

Oerman.    Grammaticai  exercises  in  writing.    Recital  of  poetical  pieces. 

fVench.  Graoimaiical  exercises.  Regular  and  irregular  verba.  Reading  from  Lauren's 
Rearler.    One  hour  of  cnnveraation.    Fbur  Iraurs. 

Arithmetic.  Mental  and  written,  including  proportions  and  fractious,  with  the  theory  of 
the  operations.    Four  hours. 

Geometry.    Introductory  course  of  forms.    Two  hours. 

Gccjrrnphjf.    Elementary,  mathematical,  and  physical  geography.    Two  hours. 

Natural  Hitton.  In  the  suoimer  term,  elements  of  botany,  with  excursions.  In  the  win- 
ter.  the  external  cnaracters  of  animals.    Two  hours. 

PhyticM.  Introductory  instructioo.  General  properties  of  bodies.  Forma  of  crystals, 
sp^cinc  jfravity.  &c.    Two  hours. 

Writing.    Two  hours. 

Draminr.    Outline  drawing  and  shadows,  from  models  and  copy^boarda.    Two  hours. 

Voad  Muaic    Two  houra. 

LOWSa  THIRD   CLASS. 

ReUgiott9  ItutrueUon.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  read  and  explained. 
Two  Imurs. 

Gfrman.  Grammar  with  special  reference  to  orthography  and  etymology.  Written  exer- 
elves  upon  narrationa  made  bv  the  teacher.    Delivery  of  poetical  piecea.    Four  hours. 

Prtneh.  Translation  from  Inrench  into  German  from  Gredicke's  Chrevtomatliy.  Grammar ; 
irreeular  verba.    Extemporalia,  and  tranalations  from  German  into  French.    Four  hours. 

Arithmetic.    Partly  abrtract, partly  practical,  from  Diesterweg's  Instructor.    Four  hours. 

Geometry.  Determination  or  angles  in  triangles  and  polygona  Equality  of  triangles. 
Defiendance  of  angles  and  sides  of  triangles.    Construcliona    Three  hours. 

Ge-^mphy.    Physical  description  of  the  parts  of  the  earth,  except  Europe.    Two  hours. 

Katumi  History.  Mineralogy.  In  summer,  botany,  the  class  making  excursions  lor  prae* 
tics  I  exercise.    Man.    Three  hours. 

Physict.  General  properties  of  bodies  and  solids  in  particular.  Doctrines  of  heat  and 
their  application  to  natural  phenomena  and  the  arts.    Two  hours. 

Chemistry.  Introduction.  Atmospherte  air.  Ej^perimental  illustrations  of  chemistry, 
applied  to  the  arts.    Two  hours. 

Writing.  Two  hours.  Arehiteehtral  md  tsfograpkicai  drawing.  Two  houra  Drawing 
by  hand  lor  those  wiio  do  not  take  part  in  the  other.    Two  hours. 

Vucal  Afuatc.    Two  hours. 

UPPER  THIRD  CLASS. 

ReHgious  histruttion.    Christian  morals,  from  lather's  Catechism.    Two  hours. 

German.  Bimple  and  complex,  sentences.  Compositions  on  special  subjects.  Poems  ex- 
plained and  committed.    Four  houra. 

French.  Translation  from  Gredicke's  Chrestomathy,  oral  and  in  writing.  Written  trana- 
hirions  from  Beauvaia'  Introduction,  from  German  iuto  French.  Grammar,  examples  treated 
extempore.    Four  hours. 

Arithmetic.  Properties  of  nnmbera  Powers.  Roots.  Decimal  fractions  Practical 
A  rithmetic  from  Diesterweg.    Four  hours. 

Geometry.  Similar  figures.  Geometrical  proportion.  Exercises.  Mensuration  of  rectill- 
near  figures.    Three  hours. 

Gengraphy.  Physical  geography  of  Europe,  and  in  particular  of  Germany  and  Prussia. 
Two  hours. 

Natural  History.  Continuation  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  lower  third  class.  Review  ia 
outline  of  zoology  and  the  natural  history  of  man  in  particular.  Botany,  with  excursiona  ia 
summer.    Three  hours. 

*  Roman  Catholic  pupils  are  not  required  to  take  part  in  this  instruction,  which  is  comma* 
nicated  by  a  Protestaot  clergyman. 
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Phyiet,    Electricity  and  magnet  ism,  witn  ezperimeDts.    Two  houra. 
Chemi^ry.    Water  and  non-meialltc  bodiea,  with  expertmeota.    Two  hours. 
Writing.    Two  hours.    Architectural  and  topographical  drawing.    Two  hoixn.    Some  «i 
Chepupil*  during  this  time  are  engBgtd  in  ornamental  drawing. 
Vocal  Music    Two  hotira. 

SECOND   CLASS. 

RdigiouM  Instruction.  Explanarion  of  the  firal  three  gospels.  History  of  the  ChristiaB 
reliffion  and  church  to  the  reformation.    Two  hours. 

German.  Correction  of  exercises  written  at  liome,  upon  aabfects  assigned  br  the  teaeber. 
Oral  and  written  exercises.    Introduction  lo  the  history  of  Gernuin  poetry     Three  bourn. 

French.  Grammar;  eztemporalia  for  the  application  of  the  rulea  WriUen  and  ormi 
translations  from  German  into  French,  from  Beauvais'  Manual,  and  vIccTersa,  from  Ideler 
and  Nolte's  Manual.    Four  hours.  «        ,    .      ,       ^  -r        «     ._,     ^ 

English  Exercises  iu  reading  and  speaking.  Translation  into  German,  from  BurUiardL 
Dietatinn     Verbs.    Two  hours. 

Arithmetic.  Commercial  Arithmetic.  Algebra,  to  inclade  simple  and  qoadratie  eqaa^ 
tiona    I.ogarilhms     Three  hours. 

Qeometrv.    Circles.    Analytical  and  plane  trigonometry.    Three  hours. 

Geography,  The  stales  of  Europe,  with  special  reference  to  their  population,  manufte- 
tures  and  commerce.    Two  hours. 

History.  Principal  eyeuls  of  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  later  times,  ss  an  intro- 
duction to  recent  hisiorj.    One  hour. 

Natural  History.    Mineralotry.    Physiology  of  plants.    Three  hours. 

Chemistry.    Metallic  bodies  and  their  compounds,  with  experiments.    Three  hours. 

Architectural^  topographicaL,  and  plain  drawing.  Drawing  with  instruments.  Introdoe- 
tion  to  India  ink  drawing.    Beginning  of  the  science  of  constructions.    Two  hours. 

Drawing.  From  copies,  and  from  plaster  and  other  models.  Two  hours.  This  kind  of 
drawing  may  be  learned  instead  of  the  above. 

Vocal  Music    Two  hours. 

FIRtT   CLASS. 

Religious  Jnstruetion.  History  of  the  Christian  religion  and  church  continued.  Kefer- 
encw  to  the  b'ble.    One  nour. 

German.  History  of  German  literature  to  recent  times.  Essays.  Exercises  of  deliTeiy. 
Three  hours.  . 

French.  Reading  from  the  manual  of  Bnchner  and  Hermann,  with  abstracts.  Ctaaaic 
authors  read.  Review  of  Grammar.  Exercises  at  home,  and  extemporalta.  Free  delivery. 
Correction  of  exercises.    Four  hours. 

English.  Syntax,  with  written  and  extempore  exercises  from  Burkhardt.  Reading  of 
classic  authors.    Writing  of  letters.    Exercises  in  speaking. 

Arithmetic.  Algebra.  Simple  and  quadratic  equationa.  Binomial  and  polynomial  lbeo> 
rems.    Higher  equations.    Commercial  arthmetic  continue<I.    Three  hours. 

Geometry.  Plane  trigonometry  and  its  applicatioiu.  Conic  sections.  Descriptive  Geome- 
try.   Three  hours. 

History.  History  of  the  middle  ages.  Modern  history,  with  special  reference  to  the  prog- 
ress of  civilisation,  of  Inventions,  discoveries,  snd  of  commerce  and  industry.    Tl^ree  h«>ursL 

Natural  History.  In  summer,  btitany,  the  principal  families,  according  to  the  natural  sys- 
tem. In  winter,  zoology.  The  pupils  are  taken,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  spectmeas  to 
the  Royal  Museum. 

Physics.  In  summer,  optics  with  experiments.  In  winter  the  system  of  the  world. 
Three  houra 

Technology.  Chemical  and  mechanical  arts  and  trades,  described  and  illustrated  by  mo- 
dels.   Excursions  to  visit  the  principal  workshops.    Four  houra 

Architectural  and  machine  drawing.  Two  hours.  Those  pupils  who  do  not  take  part  la 
this,  receive  lessons  in  ornamental  drawing  from  plaster  models. 

Vocal  Music    Two  houra 

The  pupils  of  this  class  are,  besides,  engaged  In  manipulating  la  the  laboratory  of  the  inati* 
tlon  several  hours  each  weelc 

The  courses  require  a  good  oollection  of  apparatos  and  specimens  to  carry 
them  out,  and  this  school  is,  in  fact,  better  furnished  than  any  other  of  its  grade 
which  I  saw  in  Prussia,  besides  which,  its  collections  are  on  the  increase.  Tlie 
facilities  for  the  courses  are  furnished  by  a  collectioii  of  mathematical  and  physical 
apparatus,  a  labratory,  with  a  tolerably  complete  chemical  apparatus  and  series  of 
tests,  a  collection  of  specimens  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  (or  technological  ool* 
lection,)  a  collection  of  dried  plants,  aod  of  engravings  for  the  botanical  course, 
and  a  small  garden  for  the  same  use,  a  collection  of  minerals,  a  collection  of  insects, 
a  collection  in  comparative  anatomy,  a  series  of  engravings  for  the  drawing  coun»e, 
and  of  plaster  models,  a  set  of  maps,  and  other  apparatus  for  geography,  some  as- 
tronomical instruments,  and  a  library.  The  pupils  are  taken  from  time  to  time, 
to  the  admirable  museum  attached  to  the  university  of  Berlin,  for  the  examination 
of  zoological  specimens  especially. 

That  this  school  is  as  a  preparation  for  the  higher  occupations,  and  for  pn>fe»- 
alons  not  ranking  among  Uie  learned,  the  equivalent  of  the  gymnasium  is  dearly 
shown  by  the  subjects  and  soope  of  its  courses,  and  by  the  age  of  its  piqxls. 
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Some  of  iheie  ooenpAtioDs  require  no  bigfaer  iiurtmotion,  others  that  the  pupib 
•hall  pass  to  the  special  schools  introductory  to  them.  So  also,  many  of  the  pupils 
of  the  gymnasia  pass  at  once  into  active  life,  others  enter  the  university. 

The  class  of  schools  to  which  the  two  last  described  belong,  are  most  Important 
in  Uieir  influence.  In  many  countries,  an  el«nentary  education  is  the  limit  beyond 
which  those  intending  to  enter  the  lower  grades  of  the  occupations  enumerated  in 
connection  with  the  City  Trade  School  of  Berlin,  do  not  pass ;  and  if  they  are  in- 
clined to  have  a  better  education,  or  if  intending  to  embrace  a  higher  occupation, 
they  desire  to  be  better  instructed,  they  must  seek  instruction  in  the  clMsical 
schools.  The  training  of  these  schools  is,  however,  essentially  different  from  that 
required  by  the  tradesman  and  mechanic,  the  verbal  character  of  the  instruction 
is  not  calculated  to  produce  the  habits  of  mind  in  which  he  should  be  brought  up, 
and  the  knowledge  which  is  made  the  basts  of  mental  training  is  not  that  which 
he  has  chiefly  occasion  to  use.  Besides,  were  the  course  ever  so  well  adapted  to 
his  object,  Uie  time  at  which  he  must  leave  school  only  permits  him  to  follow  a 
part  of  it,  and  he  is  exposed  to  the  serious  evils  which  must  flow  from  being,  as  it 
were,  but  half  taught 

In  fact,  however,  he  requires  a  very  different  school,  one  in  which  the  snbjecti 
of  instruction  are  adapted  to  his  destination,  while  they  give  him  an  adequate  in- 
tellectual culture  \  where  the  character  of  the  instruction  will  tnun  him  to  the 
habits  which  must,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  determine  his  future  usefulness  z 
and  where  the  course  which  he  pursues  will  be  thorough,  as  iar  as  it  goes,  ana 
win  have  reached  before  he  leaves  the  school  the  standard  at  which  it  aims.  Such 
establishments  are  furnished  by  the  real  schools  of  Germany,  and  as  the  wants 
whbh  gave  rise  to  them  there,  are  strongly  felt  every  where,  this  class  of  institu- 
tions must  spread  extensively.  In  Germany  they  are,  as  has  been  seen,  no  new 
experiment,  but  have  stood  the  test  of  experience,  and  with  various  modifications 
to  adapt  them  to  difierenoes  of  circumstances  or  of  views  in  education,  they  are 
spreading  in  that  country.  As  they  become  more  diffused,  and  have  employed  a 
greater  number  of  minds  in  their  organization,  their  plans  wiH  no  doubt  be  more 
fully  devekiped. 

U  is  certainly  highly  creditable  to  Germany  that  its  '*  gymnana,"  on  the  one 
hand,  and  its  **  real  schools''  on  the  other,  offer  such  excellent  models  of  secondary 
instruction  in  its  two  departments.  The  toleration  which  allows  these  dissimilar 
estiiblishments  to  grow  up  side  by  side,  admitting  that  each,  though  good  for  its 
object,  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  other,  belongs  to  an  enlightened  state  of  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  education,  and  is  worthy  of  Oie  highest  commendation. 

DTSTXIBUTION   OF  STUDIES   IN   THE   CITY   TRADE   SCHOOL  OF   BKILIN. 
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f  IQ  INSnTUTB  OF  ARTS  OF  BERLIN. 

In  Prussia,  every  trade  in  which  a  want  of  skill  may  jeopard  hamaB 
life,  is  regulated  by  law;  and  before  its  exercise  can  be  commenced,  a 
license  is  required,  to  obtain  which  an  examination  must  be  passed. 
This  requisition  of  the  law  is  considered  to  involve  a  reciprocal  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  government  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  knowledge,  and  schools  have  accordingly  been  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose.  Twenty  of  the  regencies  of  the  kingdom  already 
have  technical  schools  established  in  them,  where  instruction  is,  in  gen- 
eral, given  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  or  province,  or  for  a  very  trifling 
remuneration ;  and  it  is  the  intentu>n  that  each  regency  shall  have  at 
least  one  such  school  within  its  limits.  When  there  is  a  burgher  school 
in  the  place  intended  as  the  locality  for  one  of  these  technical  schools, 
the  two  schools  are  connected  as  already  described :  at  Potsdam,  the 
special  technical  course  alone  being  given  in  a  separate  department. 
In  all  cases  the  government  supplies  the  apparatus  for  the  courses  of 
mechanics,  physics,  and  chemistry ;  furnishes  the  requisite  engravings 
for  the  courses  of  drawing ;  and  supplies  works  for  the  library  and  for 
instruction. 

The  most  promising  pupils  from  the  provincial  schools  usually  find 
places  at  the  central  Institute  at  Berlin,  which  is  in  fact  the  university 
of  arts.  There  is  a  special  school  for  ship-builders  at  Stettin,  in 
Pomerania. 

INSTITUTE   OF  ARTS  OF  BESUN. 

This  institution  is  intended  to  impart  the  theoretical  knowledge  essential  to  im 
provement  in  the  arts,  and  such  practical  knowledge  as  can  be  acquired  to  advan- 
tage in  a  school.  It  is  supported  by  the  government,  and  has  also  a  legacy,  to  be 
expended  in  bursaries  at  the  school,  from  Baron  Von  Scydlitz.  The  institirtiaa  is 
under  the  charge  of  a  dii'ector,*  who  has  the  entire  control  of  the  funds,  of  the 
admissions  and  dismissions,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  instrocticMi.  The  pro- 
fessors and  pupils  do  not  reside  in  the  establishment,  so  that  the  saperintendence 
is  confined  to  study  hours.  There  are  assistant  professors,  who  prepare  the  lec- 
tures, and  conduct  a  part  of  the  exercises,  in  some  oases  reviewing  the  lesstns  of 
the  professors  with  the  pupils.  Besides  these  officers  Uiere  are  others,  who  have 
charge  of  the  admirable  collections  of  the  institution,  and  of  the  worksho|)s, 
offices,  <feo.  The  number  of  professors  is  eight,  and  </  repeaters,  two.  The  db- 
cipline  is  of  the  most  simple  character,  for  no  pupil  is  allowed  to  remain  in  ooa- 
nection  with  the  institution  unless  his  conduct  axid  {n^)grcas  are  satisfiaetory.  IVre 
is  but  one  punishment  recognized,  namely,  dismission ;  and  even  a  want  of  punc- 
tuality is  visited  thus  severely. 

In  the  spring  of  every  year  the  regencies  advertise  that  applications  will  be  re- 
ceived for  admission  into  the  institute,  and  the  testimonials  of  the  candidates  who 
present  the  best  claims  are  forwarded  to  the  director  at  Berlin,  who  decides  finally 
upon  tlie  several  nominations.  The  pupils  from  the  provincial  schools  have,  in 
general,  the  preference  over  other  applicants.  At  the  same  time  notice  is  given 
by  the  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Pronation  of  National  Industry,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  bursaries  vacant  upon  the  Seydlits  foundation.  The  qualifications  es- 
sential to  admission  are — to  read  and  write  the  Grerman  language  with  correctness 
and  facility,  and  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  arithmetic  in  oil  its  branches. 
The  candidate  must,  besides,  be  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age.    Certain  of  tho 

*  The  director,  M.  Deuth,  is  also  president  of  the  Royal  Technical  Commlsston  of  Pnisais, 
and  has  the  distribution  of  the  faiids  fur  the  encouraitemeat  of  tndustry,  amounting  to  about 
seventT-five  thousand  dollars  annually.  M.  Beuth  Is  also  a  privy  counsellor,  and  Is  preside&l 
of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  National  Industry  In  Prussbu 
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pupils,  aa  will  be  hereafter  more  fnlly  stated,  require  to  have  served  an  appren- 
ticeship to  a  trade.  The  Scyd^tz  bursar  must,  in  addition,  show — 1st.  That  their 
parents  were  not  artizans,*  relatives  of  the  founder  having  the  preference  over 
other  applicants.  3d.  That  they  have  been  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  if  they  intend 
to  follow  one  not  taught  in  the  institution.  3d.  They  most  enter  into  an  engage* 
roent  that  if  they  leave  the  mechanical  career  they  will  pay  back  the  amount  of 
their  bursaries.  There  are  sixty  or  seventy  gratuitous  pupils  in  the  school  of 
whom  eighteen  are  upon  the  Seydlitz  foundation.  Forty  are  admitted  annually, 
this  number  having  been  adopted  because  it  is  found  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
first  month,  about  a  fourth  of  the  newly  admitted  pupils  fall  away  from  the  insti- 
tution. Each  bursar  receives  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum 
for  maintenance.  The  education  is  gratuitous.  The  regular  pupils  enter  on  the 
first  of  October,  but  the  director  is  authorized  to  admit,  at  his  pleasure,  applicants 
who  do  not  desire  to  become  bursars,  but  who  support  themselves,  receiving  gra- 
tuitously, however,  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  institution. 

The  education  ot  the  pupils  is  either  solely  theoretical,  or  combines  theory  and 
"  nractioe,  according  to  the  calling  which  tiiey  intend  to  follow.  The  first  division 
IS  composed  of  students,  who  receive  theoretical  instruction  only,  and  who  are 
preparing  to  become  masons,  carpenters,  and  joiners.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  their  trade  before  entering  the  institution, 
being  required  to  have  served,  previously,  a  part  of  their  apprenticeship.  An  ex- 
cellent reason  is  assigned  for  this  rule,  namely,  that  on  leaving  the  school  such 
pupils  are  too  old  to  begin  their  apprenticeship  to  these  callings,  and  would,  if  they 
attempted  to  do  so,  find  the  first  beginnings  so  irksome  as  to  induce  them  to  seek 
other  employments,  and  thus  their  special  education  would  be  lost,  and  the  object 
of  the  school  defeated.  The  second  division  embraces  both  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical instruction,  and  consists  of  three  classes.  First,  the  stone-cutters,  engravers, 
lapidaries,  glass-cutters,  carvers  in  wood  and  ivoiy,  and  brass-founders.  Second, 
dyers  and  manufacturers  of  chemical  products.  Third,  machine-makers  and  me- 
chanicians.   The  practical  instruction  is  difl&rent  for  each  of  these  three  classes. 

The  general  course  of  studies  last  two  years,  and  the  pupils  are  divided  into 
two  corresponding  classes.  The  first  class  is,  besides,  subdivided  into  two  sections. 
The  lower  or  second  class  is  taught  first ;  mechanical  drawing,  subdivided  into 
decorative  drawing,  including  designs  for  architectural  ornaments,  utensils,  vases, 
patterns  for  weaving,  <fec.,  and  linear  drawing,  applied  to  civil  works,  to  handicrafts, 
and  to  machines.  Second,  modelling  in  clay,  plaster,  and  wax.  Third,  pi'actical 
arithmetic.  Fourth,  geometry.  Fifth,  natural  philosophy.  Sixth,  chemistry. 
Seventh,  technology,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  materials,  processes,  and  products  of 
the  arts.  The  studies  of  the  lower  section  of  the  first  class  are  general,  while 
those  of  the  first  section  turn  more  particularly  upon  the  applications  of  science  to 
the  arts.  In  the  lower  section,  the  drawmg,  modelling,  natural  philosophy,  and 
chemistry,  of  the  first  year,  are  continued ;  and,  in  addition,  descriptive  geometry, 
ti'igonometry,  stereometry,  mixed  mathematics,  mineralogy,  and  the  art  of  con- 
struction are  studied.  In  the  upper  or  fiivt  section,  perspective,  stone-cutting, 
carpentry,  and  mechanics  applied  to  the  arts,  are  taught,  and  the  making  of  plans 
and  estimates  for  buildings,  workshops,  manufactories,  machines,  &c.  These 
are  common  to  all  pupils,  whatever  may  be  their  future  destination ;  but  beside 
them,  the  machinists  study,  during  the  latter  part  of  their  stay  at  the  institution, 
a  continuation  of  the  course  of  mechanics  and  mathematical  analysis.  The  ex- 
amples accompanying  the  instruction  in  regard  to  plans  and  estimates  are  adapted 
to  the  intended  pursuits  of  the  pupils. 

The  courses  of  practice  are  begun  by  the  pupils  already  enumerated  as  taking 
part  in  them,  at  different  periods  of  tiieir  stay  in  the  institution.  The  future 
chemists  and  mechanics  must  have  completed  the  whole  range  of  studies  above 
mentioned,  as  common  to  all  the  pupils,  while  the  others  begin  their  practice  after 
having  completed  the  first  year's  course.  There  are  workshops  for  each  dass  of 
pupils,  where  they  are  taught  the  practice  of  their  proposed  calling,  under  com- 
petent workmen.    There  are  two  Ibundries  for  bronze  castings,  one  for  small,  the 

*  The  object  of  M.  Von  Seydlitz  appears  to  have  beeo  to  counteract,  to  the  extent  of  his 
power,  the  tendency  to  the  increase  oitne  learned  professiona,  at  the  expense  of  themechaalo 
arts,  by  an  Induceoient  to  a  course  exactly  contrary  to  the  usual  one. 
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other  for  large  caetings,  and  the  work  tamed  out  of  both  bears  a  high  oharacter. 
A  Bpeoimen  of  this  work  is  retained  by  the  institution  in  a  beautiful  fountain, 
which  omamenU)  one  of  the  courts  of  tlie  bnildingl    The  modek  for  castings  are 
made  in  the  establishment.     In  the  first  division  of  pupils,  in  reference  to  their 
callings,  there  are  nsually  some  whose  art  is  connected  with  the  fine  arts  in  some 
of  its  branches,  and  these  have  an  opportunity  during  part  of  the  week  to  attend 
the  courses  of  the  Berlin  Academy.     The  future  chemists  work  for  half  the  year 
in  the  laboratory.    They  are  chiefly  employed  in  chemical  analysis,  being  furnished 
with  the  requisite  materials  for  practice  by  the  institution.     In  the  shops  for  the 
iastruction  of  mechanics  are  machines  for  working  in  wood  and  the  metals,  a  steam- 
engine  of  four  horses'  power,  a  forge,  tools  in  great  variety,  lathes,  &c.     llie  pupils 
have  the  use  of  all  necessary  implements,  according  to  their  progress,  and  are 
gi'Uiliially  taught,  as  if  serving  a  regular  apprentioesliip.    When  capable,  they  are 
eimblc  to  construct  machines  which  may  be  useful  to  them  subsequently,  as  s 
lathe,  or  machine  for  cutting  screws,  or  the  teeth  of  wheels,  &c.,  and  are  furnished 
with  all  the  materials  for  the  purpose,  the  machine  beccMning  their  own  proper^. 
In  these  workshops,  also,  the  models  for  the  cabinet  of  the  school  are  made,. 
This  is  by  foe  the  most  oomplete  establishment  for  practice  which  I  met  with  in* 
any  institutioik,  and  I  believe  the  practice  is  both  real  and  effectual.     It  involves, 
however,  an  expenditura  which  in  other  oases  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  com- 
mand.   The  scale  of  the  whole  institution  is,  in  the  particular  of  ej^nditure, 
most  generous. 

This  is  one  specimen  of  the  various  plans  which  have  been  devised  to  giro 
practical  knowledge  of  an  art  in  connection  with  theory  in  a  school.  It  is  first 
most  judiciously  laid  down  that  certain  trades  can  not  be  taught  to  advantage  in  a 
similar  connection,  but  that  the  practical  knowledge  must  be  acquired  by  an  ap- 
prenticeship antecedent  to  the  theoretical  studies.  There  are  besides,  however,  a 
large  number  of  trades,  the  practice  of  which  is  to  be  taught  in  the  institu- 
tion, and  requiring  a  very  considerable  expenditure  to  carry  out  the  design  pro- 
perly. This  could  not  be  attempted  in  a  school  less  munificently  endowed, 
and  requires  very  strict  regulations  to  carry  it  through  even  here.  The  habits  of 
a  school  workshop  are,  in  general,  not  those  of  a  real  manufactory,  where  the 
same  articles  are  made  to  be  sold  as  a  source  of  profit ;  hence,  though  the  practi- 
oal  knowledge  may  be  acquired,  the  habits  of  work  are  not,  and  the  mechanic 
may  be  well  taught  but  not  well  trained.  At  the  private  school  of  Charonnc, 
workshops  were  established,  giving  a  variety  of  occupation  to  the  pupils ;  but  the 
disposition  to  play  rather  than  to  work,  rendered  these  establishments  too  costly  to 
be  supported  by  a  private  institution,  and  the  plan  adopted  instead  of  this,  was  to 
make  the  pupils  enter  a  regular  workshop  for  a  stated  number  of  hours,  to  work 
for  the  proprietor  or  lessee.  This  plan  remedies  one  evil,  but  introduces  another, 
that  as  the  machinist  takes  orders,  with  a  view  to  profit,  the  work  may  have  so 
little  variety  as  only  to  benefit  a  small  class  of  the  pupils.  The  pupils  at  Charonne 
are,  however,  under  different  circumstances  from  those  at  Berlin ;  they  are  gen- 
erally younger,  and,  being  independent  of  the  school,  where  they  pay  for  their 
education,  are  not  under  tiie  same  restraint  as  in  the  other  institution ;  hence  the 
experience  of  the  one  school  does  not  apply  in  full  force  to  the  other.  At  Dres- 
den, in  a  school  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Berlin,  a  different  mode  from  either 
<»f  those  just  mentioned  has  been  adopted.  An  arrangement  is  made  with  a  num- 
ber of  mechanics,  of  different  occupations,  to  receive  pupils  from  the  schools  as 
apprentices,  allowing  them  the  privilege  of  attending,  during  certain  specified 
houi-B  of  the  day,  upon  the  theoretical  exercises  of  the  institution.  Where  such 
an  arrangement  can  bo  made,  the  results  are  unexceptionable,  and  the  advantages 
likely  to  accrue  to  the  mechanic  arts,  from  the  union  of  theory  with  practice,  will 
offer  a  strong  inducement  to  liberally  disposed  mechanics  to  take  apprentices  upon 
these  terms.  Small  workshops,  connected  with  an  institution,  must  necessarily 
offer  inferior  advantages,  even  if  closely  regulated,  so  as  to  procure  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  work  from  the  pupils  ;  this  should  not  be  done  for  the  sake  of 
the  profit,  but  to  give  him  genuinely  good  habits. 

The  difficulties  in  giving  practical  instruction  in  the  chemical  arts  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  those  under  dincu^ion,  and  will  be  found  to  have  been  Satisfactorily 
obviated  in  several  schools.  This  subject  will  receive  its  more  appropriate  discos- 
■ion  in  connection  with  the  polvtcchnic  institution  of  Vienna,  where  the  chemioal 

11 
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deportment,  at  least  as  far  aa  maDofactaring  ofaemistry  is  oonoemed,  is  generaBj 
recognized  as  having  produced  the  best  results  of  any  yet  established. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  theoretical  instruction  in  the  Berlin  institute  of 
arts,  the  following  statement  will  serve  to  show  the  succession  of  the  course,  with 
the  time  devoted  to  each : 

WINTER  CO0RSK. 
MONDAY. 

f^rat  C2ass.  First  division— drawing  and  sketchinf  machines,  eight  A.  M.  to  twelve  o'clock. 
DiiCQssioii  of  machines,  estimates  or  power,  dec.,  two  P.  M.  to  five  P.  M.  Second  division- 
machine  drawing,  eight  to  ten.    Modelling  in  clay,  ten  to  twelve.    Physict',  two  to  five. 

Seeottd  Ciast.  Machine  drawing,  eight  to  ten.  Modelling,  ten  to  twelve.  Elements  of 
geometry,  two  to  four.    Repetition  of  Uie  lecture,  four  to  five. 

TUKSDAY. 

FVraf  Cfa«s.  First  division—architectnral  plans  and  estimates,  eight  to  twelve.  Practical 
Instruction  in  machin^'ry,  two  to  five.  Second  division— ornamental  and  arcliitectural  draw- 
ing, eight  to  twelve.    Trigonometry,  two  to  five. 

Second  Class.  Ornamental  and  architectural  drawing,  eight  to  twelve.  Physics,  two  to 
four.    Repetition  of  the  lecture,  four  to  five. 

WBDHBSDAY. 

First  Clau,  First  division— original  designs,  eight  to  twelve.  Discussion  of  machinery. 
Second  division— mineralogy,  eight  to  nine.  Machine  drawing,  nine  to  twelve.  Trigonome- 
try,  two  10  five. 

Second  Cku*.  Machine  drawing,  eight  to  twelve.    Practical  arithmetic,  two  to  five. 

THURSDAY. 

First  Ciasa.  First  division — drawing  and  sketching  machines,  eight  to  twelve.  Architect 
tural  instruction,  estimatef,  two  to  five.  Second  division— decorative  and  archuectural 
drawing,  eight  to  ten.    Modelling  in  clay,  ten  to  twelve.    Trigonometry,  two  to  five. 

Second  Claw.  Decorative  and  architectural  drawing,  eight  to  ten.  Modelling  in  clay,  ten 
to  twelve.    Physics,  two  to  four.    Repetition  of  the  lecture,  four  to  five. 

FRIDAY. 

First  Class,  First  division— architectural  plans,  eight  to  twelve.  Practical  instruction  In 
machinery,  two  to  five.  Second  divitiiou— machine  drawing,  eight  to  twelve.  Physics,  two 
to  five. 

Second  Class.  Machine  drawine,  eight  to  twelve.  Elementary  mathematics,  two  to  four. 
Repetition  of  the  lessons,  four  to  five. 

SATURDAY. 

First  Class.  First  division— perspective  and  stone-cutting,  eight  to  twelve.    Original  de< 
gns,  two  to  five.    Second  division— mineralogy,  eight  t  " 

ral  drawing,  nine  to  twelve.    Trigonometry,  two  to  five. 

Second  Class 
tic,  two  to  five. 

The  summer  term,  which  follows  this,  embraces  the  practical  instruction. 

SUMMER  TERM. 
XOlfDAY. 

First  Class.  First  division— in  the  workshops  from  seven  A.  M.  to  twelve,  and  from  one 
until  seven  P.  M.  Second  division— machine  drawing,  eight  to  twelve.  Applied  mathemat- 
ics, two  to  five. 

Second  Class.  Machine  drawing,  eight  to  ten.  Modelling,  ten  to  twelve.  Chemistry,  two 
to  luur.    Repetition,  four  to  five. 

TUBSDAY. 

First  Class  First  division— analytical  dynamics,  eight  to  nine.  Drawing  of  machines  from 
original  designs,  nine  to  twelve.  Machinery,  two  to  five.  Second  division— decorative  and 
architectural  drawing,  eight  to  twelve.    Cliemistry,  two  to  five. 

Second  Class.  Decorative  and  architectural  drawing,  eight  to  twelve.  Elementary  mathe* 
matics,  two  to  four.    Repetition,  four  to  five. 

WKDNRSDAY. 

First  CSass.  First  division— In  the  workshops  from  seven  to  twelve,  and  from  one  to  seven. 
Second  division— machine  drawing,  eight  to  ten.  Modelling,  ten  to  twelve.  Applied  mathe- 
matics, two  to  five,  .         -...,,_..  ,  «, 

Second  aass.  Machine  drawing,  eight  to  twelve.  PracUcal  arithmetic,  two  to  four.  Ma- 
terials used  in  the  arts,  four  to  five. 

THURSDAY. 

First  Class.  First  division— in  the  workshopb  from  seven  to  twelve,  and  from  one  to 
seven.  Second  division— machine  drawing,  eight  to  ten.  Modelling,  ten  to  twelve.  Applied 
mathematics,  two  to  five.  ..  ^  ,„ 

Second  Class.  Decorative  and  architectural  drawing,  eight  to  ten.  Modelling,  ten  to 
twelve.    Chemistry,  two  to  four.    Repetition  of  the  ltE*on,  four  to  five. 


ngiiB,  two  to  five.    Second  division— mineralogy,  eight  to  nine.    Decorative  and  architectu- 
ai  drawing,  nine  to  twelve.    Trigonometry,  two  to  five. 
Second  Class.  Decorative  and  architectural  drawing,  eight  to  twelve.    Practical  arithme- 
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FRIDAY. 

Pir9t  CXasa.  First  diviaion— analytical  dynamics,  eight  to  nine.  Drawinjtof  a  machine  fin- 
ao  original  design,  nine  to  twelve.  Machinery,  two  to  five.  Second  rtivision^chemiatrft 
eight  to  nine.    Appliad  mathematics,  nine  to  twelve.    Chemistry,  two  to  five. 

Second  Cku».  Machine  drawing,  eight  to  twelve.  Elementary  mathematics,  two  to  Ibur. 
Repetition  of  the  lesson,  four  to  five. 

satcedat. 

FHnt  Clas§.  First  division— in  the  workshops,  firom  seven  to  twelve,  and  from  one  to 
seven.  Second  division—decorative  and  architectural  drawing,  eight  to  twelve.  Applied 
mathematics,  two  to  five. 

Second  Clan.  Decorative  and  architectural  drawing,  eight  to  twelve.  Practical  arithme- 
tic, two  to  four.    Materials  used  in  (he  arts,  four  to  five 

The  chemical  division  of  the  practical  classes  is  engaged  every  day  in  the  laboratory.  On 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  library  is  open  for  reading  from  five  to  eight,  P.  M. 

The  collections  for  carrying  out  the  varions  branches  c^  instruction  are  upon 
the  same  liberal  scale  with  the  other  parts  of  the  institution.  There  is  a  library 
of  works  on  architecture,  mechanics^technology,  the  various  arts,  archeologj,  &c., 
in  German,  French  and  English.  This  library  is  open  twice  a  week,  fruin  five  to 
eight  in  the  evening,  to  the  pnpils  of  the  first  class  ^  the  school,  and  fo  such  me- 
chanics as  apply  for  the  use  of  it. 

There  is  a  rich  collection  of  drawings  of  now  and  useful  machines,  and  of  iDus- 
trations  of  the  different  courses,  belonging  to  the  institution.  Among  them  is  a 
splendid  work,  published  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Beuth,  entitled  Models  for 
Manufactures  and  Ai>tisans,  (Vorlegeblatter  for  Fabricanten  and  Handworker,) 
containing  engravings  by  the  best  artists  of  Germany,  and  some  even  from  France 
and  England,  applicable  to  the  different  arts  and  to  architecture  and  engineering. 
Among  the  drawings  are  many  from  original  designs  by  Shenckel,  of  Berlin. 
There  is  a  second  useful  but  more  ordinary  series  of  engravings,  on  similar  sub- 
jects, also  executed  for  the  use  of  the  school.  These  works  are  distributed  to  the 
provincial  trade  schools,  and  presented  to  such  of  the  mechanics  of  Prussia  as 
have  especially  distinguished  themselves  in  their  vocations.  The  collection  of 
models  of  machinery  belonging  to  the  school  probably  ranks  next  in  extent  and 
value  to  that  at  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  of  Paris.  It  contains  models  of  such 
machines  as  are  not  readily  comprehended  by  drawings.  Most  of  them  are 
working  models,  and  many  were  made  in  the  workshops  of  the  school.  They 
are  constructed,  as  iar  as  possible,  to  a  uniform  scale,  and  the  parts  of  the  models 
are  of  the  same  materials  as  in  the  actual  machine.  There  is  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  casts,  consisting  of  copies  of  statues,  basso-relievos,  utensils,  bromops, 
and  vases  of  the  mtiseums  of  Naples,  Rome,  and  Florence,  and  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  of  the  models  of  architectural  monuments  of  Greece,  Rome,  Pom- 
peii, &o.,  and  copies  of  models,  cameos,  and  similar  objects ;  those  specimens  only 
have  been  selected  which  are  not  in  the  collection  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
of  Berlin,  to  which  the  pupils  of  the  Institute  of  Arts  have  access.  There  are 
good  collections  of  physical  and  chemical  apparatos,  of  minerals,  of  gec^ttgtcal  and 
technological  specimens. 

The  instruction  is  afibrded  in  part  by  the  lectures  of  the  professors,  aided  by 
text-books  specially  intended  for  the  school,  and  in  part  by  the  interrogations  of 
the  professors  and  of  the  assistants  and  repeaters.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year 
there  is  an  examination  to  determine  which  of  the  pupils  shall  be  permitted  to  go 
forward,  and  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  to  determine  which  shall  receive  the 
certificate  of  the  institute.  Although  the  pupils  who  come  from  the  provinces  are 
admitted  to  the  first  class  of  the  institute,  upon  their  presenting  a  testimonial  that 
they  have  gone  through  the  course  of  the  provincial  schools  satisfoctorily,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  they  are  obliged  to  retire  to  the  second,  especially  from  de- 
fective knowledge  of  chemistry. 

The  cost  of  this  school  to  the  government  is  about  twelve  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually, exclusive  of  the  amount  expended  upon  the  practical  courses  and  upon  the 
collections — a  very  trifling  sum,  if  the  good  which  it  is  calculated  to  do  through- 
out the  country  is  considered. 


V.   ELIHU  TALE* 


Elihu  Yale  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family, 
which,  for  many  generations,  possessed  the  manor  of  Pias  Grannow, 
and  several  other  messuages  of  the  yearly  value  of  £500,  near  the 
city  of  Wrexham,  the  capital  of  Denbighshire,  in  North  Wales. 

His  ancestry  may  be  traced  with  certainty  to  David  Yale,  Esq., 
who,  as  early  as  1613,  was  married  to  Ann,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  Morton,  Dean  of  Winchester,  and  afterward  Bishop  of 
Chester,  Litchfield,  and  Coventry,  and  Durham,  in  England.  David 
Yale  died  in  1617,  leaving  three  children,  David,  Ann,  and  Thomas. 
In  the  following  year  his  widow  became  the  second  wife  of  Hon. 
Theophilus  Eaton,  who,  about  twenty  years  afterward,  embarked,  in 
company  with  his  family  and  the  Rev.  John  Davenport,  on  board  the 
Hector,  for  America,  and  arrived  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  June  26, 
1637,  whence  they  removed,  in  the  following  year,  to  New  Haven — 
then  known  as  Quinnipiac — where  they  arrived  April  15,  1638.  Of 
this  colony,  Mr.  Eaton  was  the  first  governor,  and  was  annually 
elected  to  the  same  office  till  his  death,  January,   1657. 

Thomas  Yale,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  and  father  of  Elihu — 
the  subject  of  this  sketch — with  an  estate  of  JCIOO,  settled  as  a  mer- 
chant, and  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  colony. 
In  1645,  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Capt  Nathanael  Turner,  of 
New  Haven.     Here  their  third  son,  Elihu,  was  born  April  5, 1648. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Gov.  Eaton,  Mrs.  Eaton  returned  to  Eng- 
land, accompanied  by  her  son,  Thomas  Yale,  Esq.,  who  took  with  him 
his  son  Elihu,  then  ten  years  of  age,  to  be  educated.  In  1659,  the 
year  following,  the  father  returned  to  America,  where  he  died,  March 
27,  1683.  His  wife  survived  till  October  16,  1704.  Though  retain- 
ing, as  it  would  seem,  an  affectionate  remembrance  of  his  western 
home,  it  does  not  appear  that  their  son  Elihu  ever  returned  to  his  na- 
tive town.  From  his  subsequent  career  we  may  infer  that  the  twenty 
years  succeeding  his  arrival  in  England  were  devoted  to  his  education 
and  such  an  acquaintance  with  business  as  was  to  prepare  him  for  his 
future  duties  in  mercantile  and  official  life. 

In  or  about  the  year  1678,  he  left  England  for  the  East  Indies, 

^ '  Abridged  from  &  memoir  of  EUha  Tale.  In  the  *'  YaU  MitceBanyfor  Jtdy,  186&" 
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where,  by  his  iDdustiy  and  enterprise,  he  amassed  a  princely  fortune, 
and  was  made  Governor  of  Fort  St  George,  (Madras,)  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel.  While  here  he  also  contracted  marriage  with  a 
wealthy  Indian  lady,  the  widow  of  Governor  Hinroers,  his  predecessor 
in  office.  By  this  marriage  be  had  three  daughters,  Catharine,  Anne, 
and  Ursula,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Catharine,  married  Dudley  North, 
Esq.,  son  of  Sir  Dudley  North,  who  was  the  brother  of  Francis, 
Baron  Guilford,  Lord  Keeper ;  the  second,  Anne,  married  Lord  James 
Cavendish,  third  son  of  the  first  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  the  youngest^ 
Ursula,  died  unmarried. 

After  a  residence  of  twenty  years  in  the  Indies,  Gov.  Yale,  at  that 
time  about  fifty  years  of  age,  returned  to  England  with  his  family,  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  diligence  and  success.*  To  such  an  extent 
had  he  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those  who  knew  him  that, 
soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  chosen  Governor  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  still  later,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  l7lfi,  as  a  fur- 
ther testimonial  of  the  high  consideration  in  which  lie  was  held,  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

Various  circumstances  conspired  to  direct  the  attention  of  Gov. 
Yale  to  the  cause  of  education  in  New  England.  It  was  the  land  of 
his  birth  and  childhood ;  and  in  his  native  town,  where  the  bones  of 
his  parents  reposed,  and  where  many  of  his  relatives  were  still  resid- 
ing, a  new  college  had  just  been  established,  and  was  struggling  to 
maintain  itself  against  the  adverse  fortunes  of  a  new  colony,  which 
considerations  were  alone  sufficient  to  move  the  sympathy  of  a  nature 
far  less  susceptible  than  that  of  Gov.  Yale.  But  still  another  influ- 
ence operated  perhaps  more  directly  to  effect  this  end.  By  the  laws 
of  England,  the  paternal  estate  being  entailed  to  the  eldest  male  heir 

*  CoUtnii,  in  his  **Peerttge  of  England^"  nys :  *'  Eliha  Tale,  Eaq.,  brougrht  such  quantitica 
of  goods  from  India,  that,  finding  nohoiitte  large  enough  to  Biore  them  in,  he  had  a  public  eate 
of  the  overplus,  and  that  was '  the  first  auction  in  England.* "  The  following  bill  of  sale  was 
disrovered  in  a  copy  of  **The  Evening  Post,"  a  newspaper  issued  at  London  seTeral  months 
after  the  governor's  death,  and  bearing  date  "  From  Thursday,  March  8,  to  Saturday,  March 
10, 1722." 

TB8  LAST   8ALIE  POft  THIS   SBASOM. 

"  Being  the  most  Valuable  Part  of  the  Collection  of  Ellhu  Yale,  Esq  ,  (\»te  Governor  of  Fort 
St.  Gtorge,)  deceas'd.  Consisting  of  Jewels,  (particularly  that  celebrated  Diamond  Ring,  on 
wliich  is  cut  the  Arms  of  England  and  Scotland,  formerly  belonging  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,) 
fine  Diamond  and  Pearl  Necklaces,  Gold  repeating  and  Silver  Watches,  and  Clor.ka  with 
several  Motions,  Chas'd,  Philiigrew,  and  Household  Plate,  with  several  Dozens  of  silver 
Plates,  and  some  Diahes;  a  large  Collection  of  valuable  Pictures  and  Limninga,  among  which 
Is  the  Capital  Picture  of  the  Samaritan  Woman,  by  the  famous  Vander  Werf :  a  fine  India 
Bkreen.  with  great  Variety  of  India  Cabinets,  and  divers  Sorts  of  Household  Goods;  brass 
Cannons,  curious  Fire-Arms,  Mathematical  Instruments,  fine  SnutT  Boxes,  Swords,  and 
Canes:  several  Parcels  of  fine  Silks,  Linens,  Muslins.  Sec.  With  many  valuable  Curiuaties 
In  Gold,  Silver,  and  Agate,  will  be  ezpos'd  to  View,  at  his  late  Dwelling-house  in  Queen's 
Square,  near  i)rmond-«treet,  till  the  Time  of  Sale,  which  will  begin  on  Thurmlay.  the  8th  of 
March,  at  1 1  aclock.  Cataloguea  to  be  had  only  a!  the  Place  of  Sale,  and  at  Mr.  Cock's, 
(he  Vine  Tavern,  in  Broad  street,  near  Golden  Square,  St.  James'a." 
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of  the  family,  and  Gov.  Yale  having  no  son,  he  sent  to  his  brother, 
Mr.  John  Yale,  of  New  Haven,  requesting  him  to  send  one  of  his  sons 
to  inherit  the  estate.*  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1712,  he  sent  his 
son,  David  Yale,  to  London,  who,  upon  his  return,  received  an  honor- 
ary degree  from  Yale  College,  in  the  year  1724.  "These  things," 
says  President  Clap,  "  brought  Gov.  Yale  into  correspondence  with 
the  Hon.  Governor  Saltonstall  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pierpout,  of  New 
Haven,  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  generous  donations.'*  These 
donations,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  books  and  goods,  and  vary- 
ing in  amount,  were  made  at  sundry  times  from  the  year  1714,  at 
which  time  he  sent  forty  volumes  of  books  in  Mr.  Dummer's  collec- 
tion, till  the  year  of  his  death.  About  three  years  subsequent  to  the 
first,  he  sent  above  300  volumes  in  addition,  both  of  which  parcels 
were  estimated  at  £100.  In  the  following  summer  he  sent  goods  to 
the  value  of  £200  at  prime  cost,  together  with  the  king's  picture  and 
arms,f  and  three  years  later  he  sent  to  the  value  of  £100  more,  which 
two  collections  were  sold  for  an  equivalent  of  £400,  these  donations 
amounting  in  all  to  6ve  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

The  following  extracts  relating  to  these  donations,  are  from  letters 
addressed  by  Mr.  Dummer  to  Gov.  Saltonstall.  Under  date  of  Lon- 
don, March  12,  1717-18,  he  writes:  '*I  am  endeavoring  to  get  you 
a  present  from  Mr.  Yale  for  the  finishing  your  college,  of  which  I 
shall  write  you  more  particularly  in  a  little  time." 

After  the  long  and  bitter  controversy  in  relation  to  the  permanent 
locality  of  the  institution,  which  resulted  in  its  final  establishment  at 
New  Haven,  Mr.  Dummer  writes,  April  14,  1719 : — 

I  heartily  congratnlate  you  upon  the  happy  union  of  the  colony  in  fixing  the 
college  at  New  Haven,  alter  some  difTereoces,  which  might  have  been  attended 
with  ill  cunsjquenocs. 

Mr.  Ynle  is  vt-r}'  much  rejoiced  at  this  good  news;  and  more  than  a  little 
plensed  with  his  being  patron  of  such  a  scat  of  the  Muses ;  saving  that  he  ex- 
pressed at  first  some  kind  of  concern  whether  it  waM  well  in  him,  being  a  Church- 
man, to  promote  an  academy  of  Dissenters.  But  when  he  had  discoursed  the 
point  freely,  he  appeared  convinced  that  tlie  business  of  good  men  is  to  spread 
religion  and  1*  arning  among  mankind,  without  being  too  ft>Ddly  attached  to  par- 
ticular tenets,  about  wh  ch  the  wotld  never  was,  nor  ever  will  bi  agreed.  Be- 
sidfis,  if  the  (ii&!cipliue  of  the  Church  of  England  be  most  agreeable  to  Scripture 

'Mr.  Jffemiah  Dummer,  Jun.,  agent  iu  Loudoo  for  the  colony  of  Cuunecticut,  writes  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Pierpont,  of  New  Haven,  dated  22d  May,  1711,  as  followa:— "Here  is  Mr.  Yale,  for- 
merly Governor  of  Fort  George,  in  the  Indies,  who  has  got  a  prodigious  estate,  and  now,  by 
Mr.  Dizweil,  sends  for  a  relation  of  his  from  Connecticut,  to  make  him  his  heir,  having  no  eon. 
He  told  me  lately  that  he  lntende<f  to  bestow  a  charity  upon  some  college  in  Oxford,  under 
certain  rvstrictions  which  h^  mentioned  But  I  think  he  should  much  rather  do  it  to  your 
college,  seeing  ho  is  a  New  England  and,  1  think,  a  Coanecticut  man.  If,  therefore,  when  his 
klosmsQ  comes  over,  you  will  write  him  a  proper  letter  on  the  subject,  I  will  take  r-are  to 
press  it  home. 

t  Cbaries  I ,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  now  deposited  in  the  South  room  nfthe  Trumbull  Gal- 
lerj.    iSome  oversealous  patriot  destroyed  the  king's  arms  during  Ibe  Revolution. 
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and  primitive  practioe,  there's  no  better  way  to  make  men  sensible  of  ii^  tiian  bf 
giving  them  good  learning. 

Mr.  Yale^s  picture*  at  fall  length,  with  his  nephew's  on  the  same  eaDTaa,  n 
drawn  for  a  present  to  your  college  hall,  and  he'll  send  you,  by  the  same  ooore^ 
ance,  another  parcel  of  books,  part  of  which  he  has  promised  me  shall  be  the 
Royal  Transactions,  in  17  volumes.  He  proposed  sending  yon  a  pair  of  globes; 
but  when  I  told  him  you  had  two  pair  already,  we  agreed  that  in  lien  of  theni«yoa 
shall  have  some  mathematical  instruments  and  glasses,  for  making  philosophical 
experiments,  as  microscopes,  telescopes,  and  other  glasses  for  use,  as  well  as  for 
ornament  and  curiosity. 

I  have  some  books  and  other  things  for  yon  of  my  own  collection,  which  Ffl 
either  put  up  separately  or  pack  them  with  what  Mr.  Tale  sends. 

The  following,  dated  Feb.  25,  1720,  (1721,)  probably  refers  to  the 

last  of  his  donations  noticed  in  the  list  above : — 

Mr.  Tale  has  shipped  a  hundred  poun<3s  sterling  in  goods  for  your  coUege. 
This,  however,. is  bul  half  what  Mr.  Tale  promised  me  a  month  ago,  when  he 
assured  me  he  would  remit  yon  £200  sterling  per  annum  during  his  life,  and 
make  a  settled  annual  provision  to  take  place  after  his  death.  But  old  gentlemen 
are  forgetful.  I  was  with  him  last  night,  to  refresh  his  memory  about  the  books, 
pictures,  and  other  presents,  which  I  formerly  mentioned  to  you,  and  to  see  if 
they  could  be  ready  to  go  with  the  goods,  but  it  seems  they  won't  be  in  order  'till 
a  month  hence.     I  shall  be  glad  if  they  are  ready  tiien. 

By  the  munificence  of  Governor  Yale,  the  trustees  of  the  new  col- 
lege were  enabled,  soon  after  receiving  his  second  donation,  to  com- 
plete a  large  and  commodious  edi6ce,f  which,  in  honor  of  this  dis- 
tinguished benefactor,  they  named  Yale  College,I  and  entered  upon 
record  a  memorial  thereof  in  Latin,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
translation : — 

The  Trustees  of  the  Collegiate  School,  constituted  in  the  splendid  Town  of  New 
Haven,  in  Connecticut,  being  enabled,  by  the  most  Generous  Donation  of  the 
Honorable  Elihu  Ya/e,  $sq.,  to  finish  the  College  House,  already  begun  and 
erected,  gratefully  considering  the  Honour  due  to  such  and  so  great  a  Benefiietor 
and  Patron,  and  being  desirous,  in  the  best  Manner,  to  perpetuate  to  all  Ages  the 
Memory  of  so  great  a  Benefit,  conferred  chiefly  on  this  Colony :  We,  the  Trustees, 
having  the  honour  of  being  instrusted  with  an  Aflfair  of  so  great  Importance  to 
the  common  good  of  the  people,  especially  of  this  Province,  do  with  one  Consent 
agree,  determine,  and  ordain,  that  our  College  House  shall  be  called  by  the 
Name  of  its  Munificent  Patron,  and  shall  be  named  Talk  Collrgk  :  that  their 
province  may  keep  and  preserve  a  lasting  Monument  of  such  a  Generous  Gen- 
tleman, who,  by  so  great  a  Benevolence  and  Generosity,  has  provided  for  their 
greatest  Good,  and  the  peculiar  Advantage  of  the  Inhabitants,  both  in  the  present 
and  future  Ages. 

This  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  public  commencement  held 

in  New  Haven,  September,  10,  1718,  "where  were  present,*' in  the 

lanjnruaoe  of  President  Clap,  "besides  the  Trustees,  the  Honorable 

'This  picture  was  nnfortunntely  never  received;  and  probably  nothing  In  this  collection 
ever  reached  the  collesr^. 

tThiif  structure  stood  on  the  south-east  corner  of  the  present  College  Green,  frontini;  Col- 
lege street.  It  was  constructed  of  wood,  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  lonjr,  twenty-two  feet 
wide,  and  three  stories  high  ;  containing  nearly  fif^y  studies,  besides  the  Hall,  Library,  and 
Kitchen,  and  cost  about  £1000  sterling.  It  waa  raised  October  8. 1717,  and  completed  in  the 
following  year.  It  was  demolished  In  October,  1782;  a  part  having  been  pulled  down  six  or 
seven  years  before. 

^This  name,  though  originally  applied  to  the  first "  College  House,'.'  was  used  indiscrimin- 
ately to  designate  this  and  the  Collegiate  School,  until,  by  the  charter  of  1740,  it  was  applied 
to  the  corporate  body. 
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GurdoQ  Saltonstall,  Esq^  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut ;  the 
Honorable  William  Taylor,  Esq.,  as  representing  Governor  Yale ;  the 
Honorable  Nathan  Gold,  Esq.,  Deputy  Governor;  sundry  of  the  wor- 
shipful Assistants;  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit;  a  great  number  of 
reverend  Ministers ;  and  a  great  concourse  of  spectators." 

On  this  same  occasion  the  Trustees  sent  to  Gov.  Yale  a  letter  of 
thanks,  of  which  the  following  is  an  exact  transcript : — 

HONOUBABLB  Sir: 

The  Trustees  of  the  Collegiate  School  of  Connecticutt,  fixed  in  the 
Ancient  famous  Town  of  New  Haven,  have  Convened  on  our  Academical 
Solemnities,  where  we  have  had  the  Honour  done  us  of  Seeing  the  names 
of  the  famous  Books  sent  us  from  y  Hon'  appearing  in  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Books  of  the  Noble  Spirited  Benefactors  of  our  School,  and  of  Know- 
ing your  most  Grenerous  Bounty  of  a  Large  Quantity  of  very  agreeable 
Goods,  together  with  a  further  Ornament  of  choice  Books,  his  Majesties 
Picture  and  arms  are  safely  Arived  at  Boston,  and  had  the  Happiness  of 
the  Hon>>^*  ColL  Taylor,  Representing  y  Hono',  Gracing  the  Solemnities 
of  our  Commecem^ .  In  whose  presence  a  great  number  of  Learned  men 
and  y*  fautors  of  Learning  attending,  we  the  Trustees  in  the  Largo  and 
Splendid  Hall  of  our  Building,  Have  done  our  School  the  Honour  of 
naming  it  with  your  Illustrious  name  and  have  called  it  Yale-Colledge, 
and  read  off  a  Memorial  of  it  in  the  Lattin  Tongue,  And  also  a  Memo- 
rial of  the  Same  in  the  English  Tongue,  answered  with  a  Counterpart  in 
Lattin,  which  Coll.  Taylor  was  pleased  to  sav  was  very  agreeable  to  him 
representing  y*^  Hono' .  From  the  Hall  the  SchoUars  in  the  way  usual 
walked  to  the  meeting  house,  where  in  the  presence  of  the  Hon^** 
Gov  Saltonstall  and  his  Generous  Lady,  the  Hon***  •  Coll.  Taylor  repre- 
senting your  Person,  the  Hon****  Deputy  Govern'  Gold,  with  sundry  wor- 
shipful Assistants,  the  Judges  of  the  Circuit,  a  Great  numb'  of  Rev^ 
Ministers,  and  Learned  men  and  of  a  great  frequency,  your  Honors  bounty 
hath  been  opened  with  the  great  gratitude  by  the  Saluting  Orator,  and 
after  the  Disputations  were  well  performed,  in  an  oration  managed  by  one 
of  our  Body,  hath  been  proclaimed  the  wonderful  Goodness  of  a  most 
Bountiful  God,  and  the  Benefits  of  Liberal  Donors,  and  in  a  Distinguish- 
ing Degree  the  admirable  Munificence  of  your  Hon'  with  warmest  Prayers 
to  the  God  of  all  grace  to  inrich  your  Hono'  more  and  more  with  all 
Spiritual  Blessings ;  and  that  after  the  long  Continuance  of  a  publick  bless- 
ing so  rich  in  Gc^  works,  a  multitude,  who  have  been  Satisfied  with  your 
beneficences,  may  receive  their  Generous  Benefactor  into  Everlasting  Taber- 
nacles. Immediately  after  which  ten  Deserving  proficients  received  their 
Degrees,  which  being  given,  our  Hon*'^*  Governor  Saltonstall  was  pleased 
in  a  famous  Latin  Speech  to  do  us  the  Hon'  of  Crowning  the  Solemnities 
of  the  Day,  Extolling  with  profound  respect  your  Hon****  name.  The 
Solemnities  being  perfected,  in  Colledge  Order  from  the  meeting-house 
we  returned  to  Yale-CoUedge  Hall  and  Library,  wherein  were  Generously 
entertained  with  a  large  Colledge  Dinner  a  vast  number,  in  the  Library 
y  Hon''*«  Representative  the  Hon'''*  Ingenuous  and  Generous  Coll.  Tay- 
lor, was  pleased  to  seat  himself  at  the  Table  of  the  Ladies.  The  Day 
hath  with  Divine  countenance,  been  carried  on  in  a  Splendid  manner. 
We  rejoyce  in  the  Goodness  of  Almighty  God,  who  hath  provided  for  our 
School  so  honourable  a  protection,  and  revived  our  Hopes  that  so  great 
and  Glorious  a  work,  for  the  Hon'  of  Almighty  God,  for  the  Service  of 
Religion  and  Learning,  for  the  Ornament  and  Weal  of  our  Colony,  and 
in  particular  for  the  accomplishment  of  many  your  worthy  Relations, 
may,  under  your  great  name,  flourish  and  increase  in  Glory.     As  we  offer 
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humble  and  hearty  Thanks  to  y  Hon*^  for  your  many  bounties,  so  we  ara 
and  shall  be  Constant  Solicitors  at  the  Throne  of  Grace,  that  your  Abund- 
ant Charity  and  Liberality  flowing  from  your  Pious  Breast  may  be  Ibund 
to  the  making  very  weighty  your  Crown  of  Glory  to  be  received  from 
the  hands  of  adorably  free  grace  in  the  Day  of  our  Lord  Jesus :  and  we 
humbly  desire  Leave  to  do  our  Selves  the  Hon'  of  Subscribing 

Hon**'*  Sir,  Your  Hone's  most  obliged, 

Most  Thankful,  And  most  obedient  Servants, 

James  Noyes,  Samuel  Andrew,  Samuel  Russel,  Joseph  Webb,  Joh. 
Davenport,  Thomas  Ruggles,  Stephen  Buckingham. 

New-Haven,  Sept  12,  1718. 
The  Uon'»»«Elihu  Yale. 

Governor  Yale  died  at  London,  on  the  8th,  and  was  buried  at  Wrex- 
ham, on  the  22d  of  July,  1721.  The  monument  having  become  worn 
and  defaced  by  time,  was  repaired  in  the  year  1820,  and  the  original 
inscription  recut,  with  modifications  and  additions.  This  monument, 
situated  ia  the  church  yard  of  St  Giles,  Wrexham,  was  visited  in 
'  June,  1857,  by  Professor  Edward  K  Salisbary,  of  New  Haven,  who 

copied  the  following  inscriptions: — 

On  the  east  end : — 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
MDCCCXX 

this  tomb  anderwent  a  general  repair  by  the 

Parish 

to  jperpetuate  the  memory 

ol  him  who  so  liberally 

contributed  to  the 

iropiof  ement  of  the  Church. 

On  the  south  side : — 

M   S. 

fnihu  Yale  Esqr 

was  buried  the  twenty-second  of  July 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

MDCCXXl 

On  the  north  side : — 

Bom  in  America,  in  Europe  brad, 
in  Afric  travelled,  and  in  Asia  wed, 
Where  long  he  lirM  and  thriv'd;  in  London  dead. 
Much  good,  some  ill  he  did,  so  hope  alPs  eren, 
And  that  his  soul  through  Mercy's  gone  to  Hearen. 
You  that  survive  and  read  this  tale  lake  care 
For  this  most  certain  exit  to  prepare, 
Where  blest  in  pence  the  actions  of  the  jtist - 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  silent  dust,** 

There  is,  at  present,  in  the  possession  of  Yale  College,  an  original 
full  length  portrait  of  the  Governor,  which,  on  the  application  of 
President  Stiles,  through  Samuel  Broome,  Esq.,  of  London,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  college  in  1789,  by  the  grandson  of  Catharine  Yale, 
Dudley  North,  Esq.,  member  of  Parliament  for  Great  Grimsby,  and 
at  that  time  owner  of  the  family  seat  of  the  Norths,  at  Glemham,  in 
Suffolk,  England.     From  a  date  on  the  canvas,  the  portrait  appears 

*The  last  two  lines  of  this  epitaph  will  be  rrcognixcd  as  a  quotation  from  that  noble  dirge 
by  Shirley,  opening  with,— 

**The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  thif^fs." 
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to  have  been  executed  by  E.  Seeman,  171 7,  about  four  years  before 
the  Governor's  death. 

There  was  an  engraved  likeness  of  Gov.  Yale  sent  to  the  collie 
at  an  early  period,  under  which  was  placed,  in  manuscript,  the  follow- 
ing inscription : — 

ErrzoiBs  clarissimi  viri  D.  D.  Elihu  Yalb, 
L0NDINBN8I8  Armioeri. 

En  vir !  cui  meritas  laudes  ob  facta  per  orbis 
Extremos  fines,  inclyta  fama  dedit. 
^quor  arans  tumidum,  gazas  adduxit  ab  [ndis, 
Quas  Ille  sparsit  munificante  manu : 
Insciiise  tenebras,  ut  nociis  luce  corrusca 
Phoebus,  ab  occiduis  pel  I  it  et  Ille  plagis. 
Dam  mens  grata  manet  momen  laudesque  Yalbnsbs 
Cantabunt  Soboles,  unanimique  Patrbs. 

Which  has  been  thus  imitated  by  Dr.  PercivaJ : — 

Behold  the  man  for  generous  deeds  renown'd, 

Who  in  remotest  regions  won  his  fame ; 
With  wise  munificence  he  scattered  round 

The  wealth  that  o'er  the  sea  from  India  came. 
From  western  realms  he  bids  dark  ignorance  fly, 

As  flies  the  nifht  before  the  dawning  rays : 
So  long  as  grateful  bosoms  beat,  shall  high 

Yalb's  sons  and  pious  fathers  sing  his  praise. 

Of  Gov.  Yale's  generosity,  which  seems  to  be  the  most  striking 
feature  of  his  character,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak.  Were  the 
memorable  endowment,  which  will  transmit  his  name  to  remotest 
ages,  the  only  instauce  that  is  recorded  of  his  benevoleuce,  the  mere 
mention  of  it  would  be  eulogy  enough.  But  it  is  not  from  the  num- 
ber nor  the  amount  of  his  gratuities,  so  much  as  from  the  circum- 
stances attending  them,  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
posterity.  He  gave,  not  to  the  Yale  College  of  the  present  day, 
claimed  by  a  nation  and  known  to  the  world,  but  to  a  humble  colo- 
nial school,  which  had  hardly  secured  "  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name ;"  and  to  this,  not  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity,  when  its  ben- 
ediction could  give  eclat  to  the  bestowal,  but  in  the  critical  period  of 
its  history,  when,  amid  the  discouragement  of  friends,  it  was  strug- 
gling between  life  and  death.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  know  that  a 
worthy  cause  was  suffering  for  a;d,  and,  in  conscientiously  following 
the  dictates  of  a  generous  nature,  regardless  of  personal  considera- 
tions, he  has  unconsciously  secured  to  himself  that  immortality  for 
which  myriads  of  the  selfishly  ambitious  have  lived  and  died  in  vain. 
Verily,  in  the  words  of  his  own  family  motto,  "  Premium  virtutis 
Gloria^  but  this  noble  act  teaches  a  higher  lesson ;  and  may  we  not 
hope  that  its  richest  fruit  is  yet  to  be  realized  in  those  who,  inspired 
by  this  illustrious  example  of  benevolence,  shall  ^  cast  their  bread 
upon  the  waters,"  to  be  found  by  coming  generations  ?  If  there  is 
any  thing  in  the  consciousness  of  duty  performed,  of  happiness  con- 
ferred, or  of  gratitude  received,  to  move  the  heart  of  benevolence  and 
humanity,  the  "  name  and  praises ''  of  Elihu  Yale  should  be  a  stand- 
ing exhortation  for  all  coming  time,  to  "  go  and  do  likewise.'' 
46 
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The  following  eloquent  passages,  being  the  conclusion  of  the  ^^ Ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  of  Tale  College^  July 
28,  1858,  by  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  LL.D^  Chancellor  of  the  State 
University  of  Mississippi*^  presents  in  a  striking  light  the  influence 
of  Yale  College,  through  her  annual  contribution  to  the  educated  mind 
of  the  country. 

"  In  conclusion,  my  thoughts  revert  to  the  point  firom  which  they  started, 
to  this  venerable  institution,  which  has  contributed  so  abundantly  to  the 
creation  of  the  influential  class,  whose  high  responsibilities  I  have  been 
endeavoring  to  enforce.  Hardly  a  seminary  of  learning  in  the  country 
can  boast  a  larger  list  of  living  alumni  than  this.  Probably  not  one  can 
justly  claim  to  have  done  more,  through  her  sons,  for  the  enlightenment 
of  the  world,  for  the  advancement  of  religion  and  morality,  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  every  species  of  philanthropic  effort  Among  your 
number,  my  brethren,  are  doubtless  many,  for  whom,  as  for  myself,  the 
priceless  teachings  which  we  here  enjoyed  constituted  the  sole  patrimony 
with  which  you  entered  upon  life.  Among  you  are  many  whose  lives, 
like  my  own,  have  been  devoted  to  the  endeavor  to  transmit  to  others,  ac- 
cording to  your  ability,  the  benefits  which  you  here  received.  Such  an- 
tecedents are  peculiarly  adapted  to  quicken  our  appreciation  to-day,  of 
the  powerfully  salutary  influence  which  the  mighty  stream  of  cultivated 
intellect,  ever  here  flowing  forth  into  the  world's  great  ocean,  carries  with 
it  into  the  social  life,  and  exercises  over  the  public  sentiment  of  its  time. 
In  the  contemplation  of  this  unceasing  efliux,  there  ia  something  deeply 
impressive,  singularly  beautiful,  almost  sublime.  And  when,  after  years 
of  drifting  over  the  face  of  the  great  deep,  sometimes  in  cloud  and  tem- 
pest, sometimes  in  sunshine  and  calm,  sometimes  cheered  by  the  compan- 
ionship of  congenial  natures,  and  sometimes  isolated  amid  a  dreary  waste 
of  unsympathizing  humanity,  we  come  back  here  at  last,  and  behold  the 
mighty  stream  still  flowing  on,  it  is  this  unfailing  constancy  which,  among 
a  thousand  exciting  associations,  most  forcibly  arrests  our  attention,  and 
we  almost  forget  to  magnify  the  beneficence  of  the  stream,  in  our  admira- 
tion of  its  steadiness.  We  too  were  drops  in  this  streanu  To  ourselves 
we  may  have  seemed  to  form  no  insignificant  portion  of  its  volume.  It 
swept  us  out  into  the  wide  ocean,  and  remained  no  less  full  than  before. 
How  is  it,  we  involuntarily  inquire,  that  a  supply  so  unceasing  is  main- 
tained ?  And  as  the  imagination  follows  up  the  similitude  just  presented, 
of  the  river  in  its  relation  to  the  ocean,  we  discover  in  it  an  analogy  which 
at  once  illustrates  and  pleases.  For  when  we  look  for  the  hidden  sources 
of  supply  by  which  the  natural  streams  are  fed,  we  find  them  in  many 
peaceful  little  fountains,  lurking  in  quiet  and  secluded  retreats,  and  em- 
bosomed in  the  herbage  which  their  own  sweet  waters  cherish,  fountains 
over  which  the  graceful  willows  lean  lovingly,  around  whose  brim  the 
mosses  and  the  wild  flowers  gather,  and  into  whose  crystal  wells  the  bolder 
rushes  step  confidingly,  and  bathe  their  shining  feet ; — ^fountains  which, 
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as  they  sparkle  amid  the  foliage,  seem  like  the  eyes  of  earth  peering, 
through  her  tresses,  into  the  blue  heaven  above,  and  giying  back  from  thdr 
serene  depths  the  counterpart  of  its  calm  tranquillity.  And  so,  when  we 
seek  here  to  know  whence  come  the  many  young  and  animated  fiusea; 
which,  in  ceaseless  succession,  appear  to  take  the  place  of  others  which 
the  educational  stream  has  swept  onward  into  the  world,  we  shall  trace 
them  in  like  manner  to  the  quiet  homes  of  the  people,  embosomed  it  may 
be,  like  the  fountains,  in  rural  retirements ;  like  them,  perhaps,  diffusing 
beauty  all  around  them ;  like  them,  to  outward  seeming,  clothed  in  loveli- 
ness ;  and  like  them,  too,  wearing  heaven's  own  serenity  within. 

Will  you  pardon  me,  if  I  pursue,  for  a  moment,  an  analogy  iUustrative 
of  its  subject  in  more  aspects  than  one.  In  the  great  ocean,  toward  which 
the  river  tends,  the  waters  however  seemingly  pure,  are  charged  with 
many  things  bitter  and  noxious,  foreign,  indeed,  to  their  nature,  but  yet 
too  intimately  blended  with  them  to  be  separated.  Tet  in  those  gem-like 
fountains,  where  those  same  waters  first  bubbled  sparklingly  up,  the  deli- 
cate water-lily,  purest  and  sweetest  of  flowers,  laid  her  cheek  lovingly 
upon  their  bosom,  unharmed  ;  and  the  silver  trout,  which  shuns  by  in- 
stinct every  trace  of  impurity,  frolicked  in  the  ripples  which  glittered 
along  their  ribbon-like  outlets.  Such  too  is  the  contrast  between  the 
great  world,  with  its  moral  contamination,  and  the  happy  and  beautiful 
innocence  of  childhood  at  home.  When  inexorable  time,  and  the  un- 
pausing  stream  of  life,  sweeps  us  at  length  from  beneath  the  sheltering 
banks,  which  lent  protection  and  tranquillity  to  the  still  current  of  our 
educational  career,  among  all  the  unanticipated  revelations  which  open- 
ing life  brings  with  it,  none  surprises  us  sooner  or  affects  us  more  pain- 
fully, than  that  which  tells  us  how  much  wickedness  and  crime  the  world 
contains.  And  though  I  would  not  insist  on  the  similitude  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  as  the  sweet  waters  of  the  discharging  streams  are  forced  to  ap- 
propriate their  equal  proportion  of  the  nauseous  ingredients  which  vitiate 
the  purity  of  ocean,  even  so  each  innocent  spirit  which  mingles  in  the 
great  flood  of  life  roust  share  in  like  degree  in  the  general  contanunation, 
still  it  is  too  probably  and  painfully  true  that  no  human  being  who  lives, 
however  excellent  or  watchful  or  prayerful  or  pious  he  may  be,  succeeds 
in  keeping  himself  altogether  and  absolutely  unspotted  from  the  world. 

There  is  another  particular  in  which  the  ocean,  in  its  contrast  with  its 
sources  of  supply,  presents  a  parallel  to  the  life  of  man  in  youth  and 
maturer  age.  Among  the  features  which  enchant  in  the  aspect  of  the 
secluded  fountains,  none  is  more  impressive  or  pleasing  than  their  sweet 
repose.  But  an  agitation  so  unceasing  disturbs  the  stillness  of  the  mighty 
deep,  that  the  ocean  has  become  the  most  proverbial  of  all  the  types  of 
restlessness.  Though  every  wind  be  hushed  to  rest,  and  every  visible 
cause  of  disturbance  cease  to  operate,  yet  does  not  quiet  any  the  more 
return  to  the  vexed  abyss.  For  there  are  causes,  which  the  eye  fails  to 
detect,  pervading  all  its  secret  and  impenetrable  depths,  and  forbidding 
tranquillity  ever  more  to  reign  in  the  bosom  of  the  vast  profound.  A 
temperature  ever  fluctuating  generates  mighty  currents,  which  hurl  the 
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impetuous  waters  with  headlong  violence  against  their  continental  barriers, 
where  they  dash  their  crests  against  the  rocks,  or  roar  out  their  rage  upon 
the  sands  forever.  And  even  thus,  in  the  great  ocean  of  humanity,  the 
heats  of  passion  are  perpetually  stimulating  disturbances,  which  whirl 
multitudes  insanely  on  to  break  their  strength  upon  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles, and  fill  the  world  with  unfortunate  and  bootless  clamor.  In  like 
manner,  also,  as  the  heaving  tide-wave  lifts  itself  as  if  with  earnest  effort 
upward,  and  struggles  as  it  were  to  follow  the  distant  and  retreating 
moon,  so  too  that  craving  nature,  which  finds  nothing  palpable  on  earth 
to  satisfy  its  aspirations,  still  restlessly  and  vainly  strives  to  reach  the 
imaginary  and  the  unattainable. 

Now  any  one  who  may  have  observed  what  happens  wherever  any 
great  stream,  descending  fix>m  the  land,  pours  out  its  gathered  waters  into 
the  bosom  of  this  agitated  and  restless  or  angry  deep,  must  have  marked 
how  the  purer  waters  rise  at  once  to  the  surface,  and  spread  themselves 
out  in  a  vast  stratum,  distinguished  from  that  which  it  overlies  no  less  by 
its  superior  buoyancy  than  by  its  superior  fireshnesa  And  precisely  thus 
does  the  great  tide  of  cultivated  intellect,  outflowing  firom  our  seminaries 
of  higher  learning,  tend  naturally  and  resistlessly  upward ;  assuming  as  its 
rightful  and  fitting  position  a  level  of  positive  superiority  over  surround- 
ing ignorance,  enabling  it  to  command  the  respect,  and  to  a  great  degree 
to  master  the  prejudices  and  passions,  and  to  control  the  actions  of  men : 
a  position  of  moral  power  from  which  it  can  no  more  be  thrust  downward^ 
than,  reversing  the  laws  which  govern  the  material  world,  the  river  can 
be  made  to  flow  beneath  the  sea. 

A  single  further  point  of  resemblance  only  need  be  suggested,  to  render 
the  analogy  complete.  The  waters  of  the  countless  tributaries  which  seek 
the  ocean  are  not  destined  to  make  that  vast  and  troubled  reservoir  of 
bitterness  their  perpetual  abiding  place ;  nor  does  the  great  flood  itself, 
notwithstanding  the  unceasing  accessions  to  its  volume,  grow  ever  any 
the  more  full ;  for  over  all  its  extended  surface  there  is  going  forward 
constantly  a  process  of  silent  exhaustion,  to  which,  transformed  by  the 
mysterious  influence  of  the  solar  radiance,  the  dense  fluid  lays  aside  its 
gross  and  palpable  properties,  and,  gifted  with  viewless  wings,  bursts  from 
the  embrace  of  its  impurities,  and  soars  away  spirit-like  to  heaven.  Nor 
shall  it  be  ours  forever  to  remain  stagnant  and  sullied  drops  in  the  great 
ocean  of  mortality ;  but,  in  the  great  change  which  awaits  us  all,  we  shall 
surely  pass  away  and  disappear,  and  as  whatever  is  material  of  our  bodies 
shall  dissolve,  we  may,  if  we  will,  along  with  our  perishing  frames,  put 
off  all  the  stains  which  earth  has  inwrought  into  our  immortal  natures,  and, 
purified  by  the  renovating  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  be  lilted  to 
a  higher  than  this  visible  heaven — ^that  heaven  of  celestial  splendors,  illu- 
minated by  God's  own  presence,  which  sorrow  never  enters  nor  sin 
defiles. 

Then,  my  brothers,  shall  we  at  last  be  able  fully  to  comprehend  the 
end  and  purpose  of  all  our  education  in  this  little  life  of  earth.  Then  shall 
the  powers  of  intellect,  awakened  and  expanded  and  strengthened  by 
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laborious  culture  here,  iddress  themselves,  with  a  fullness  of  satis&ciiQn 
which  it  has  never  yet  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  to  the 
contemplation  and  study  and  enjoyment,  in  all  their  profundities  of  mys- 
tery, of  the  infinitely  varied  manifestadons  of  the  power  and  wisdom  mod 
goodness  of  Q06L    Then,  too,  shall  that  moral  discipline,  which  ibrms  so 
severe  a  portion  of  our  present  trials,  bring  forth  the  fruits  which  it 
designed  to  produce ;  and  the  victor,  at  last  triumphant  in  the  worid's 
hausting  conflicts  with  sin  and  temptation,  shall  be  crowned  with  a 
of  rejoicing  and  welcomed  to  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and 
which  fiMleth  not  away.     Then,  at  length,  shall  the  work  of  education 
cease — a  woric  which,  in  its  very  nature,  implies  a  state  of  slumbering 
intellectual  life,  and  of  undeveloped  fitculties  of  judgment  and  reasoning 
and  reflection ;  and  then  shall  all  created  intelligences  become  learners 
together,  advancing  perpetually  from  ezijoyment  to  enjoyment,  as  they 
rise  fit>m  knowledge  to  knowledge,  with  eternity  only  to  limit  the  expan- 
sion of  their  powers  or  the  enlargement  of  their  attainments ;  and  with 
God  himself^  in  all  the  infinity  of  his  perfections,  for  the  ezhaustlefis  sub- 
ject of  their  adoring  study.** 


^^ 
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BT  WILLIAM  T.  COaOBtHALLi 

Editor  of  the  Ohio  Jonmal  of  Edneatlon. 

Samuel  Lewis,  the  first  superiDtendent  of  common  scbools  id  Obio, 
and  tbe  most  efficient  promoter  of  a  system  of  public  instruction  in 
that  state,  was  born  at  Falmoutb,  Massachusetts,  March  l7tb,  1700. 
His  ancestors,  on  his  mother's  side,  were  of  the  original  'pilgrim 
stock,  at  Plymouth.  His  father  was  a  sea-faring  man — the  captain 
of  a  coasting  vessel ;  and  Samuel,  when  not  more  than  eleven  years 
of  age,  was  often  a  cabin-boy  on  voyages  which  involved  perilous  ex- 
posure. His  opportunities  of  education  were  limited,  even  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  his  boyhood  was  passed ;  but  he  early  mani- 
fested a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  he  was  an  upright,  reflecting  boy. 
At  the  age  of  ten  years,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church, 
and  before  he  was  twelve  years  old  gave  evidence  of  those  persuasive 
powers  by  which  he  was  afterward  distinguished  as  a  public  advocate. 

His  father,  having  met  heavy  losses  at  sea,  determined  to  emigrate 
to  the  West  In  the  year  1813,  the  family,  consisting  of  father, 
mother,  and  nine  children,  journeyed  from  Falmouth,  M^issachusetts, 
to  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  with  one  wagon,  drawn  by  two  horses ; 
the  &ther  and  his  five  sons  walking  the  entire  distance.  At  Pitts- 
burg a  small  flat-boat  was  purchased,  from  Svhich,  after  a  tedious 
voyage  down  the  Ohio  river,  Mr.  Lewis  landed  his  family  at  Cincin- 
nati. He  immediately  settled  upon  a  farm  near  that  city,  and  when 
Samuel  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  hired  him  out  to  work  on  a  farm,  at 
seven  dollars  a  month.  The  boy^s  employer  was  a  mail  contractor, 
and  very  soon  Samuel  was  the  mail  carrier  between  Cincinnati  and 
Chilicothe.  He  traveled  on  horseback.  The  trip  occupied  seven  days, 
and  sometimes  two  nights,  amid .  perils  arising  in  the  new  country 
from  high  water,  imperfect  roads,  and  forest  rangers  of  various 
classes.  A  better  opportunity  ofieting  to  him,  young  Lewis  went, 
with  a  party  of  surveyors,  into  Indiana.  He  spent  several  months  in 
the  forest,  and  then,  having  determined  to  learn  a  trade,  hired  him- 
self to  a  carpenter,  and  applied  his  energies  diligently  to  the  stud}' 
and  practice  of  the  art  of  house-building.    He  was  industrious,  tem- 
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perate,  and  skillfal,  and  became  a  respected  workman.    From  tha 
time  he  was  a  farm-boy,  until  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  carpeDter, 
he  continued,  as  regularly  as  his  laborious  duties  would  permit^  to 
read  whatever  books  of  good  character  he  could  obtain,  devoting  the 
time  which  too  maoy  of  his  fellow  workmen  spent  in  idleness  and  dis- 
sipation, to  study,  which  fitted  him  the  better  for  his  mechanical  labois, 
and  which  won  the  respect  of  all  who  formed  his  acquaintance. 
Thirst  for  knowledge,  and  desire  for  the  influence  which  its  acquaint- 
ance and  good  use  imparts,  led  Mr.  Lewis  to  seek  a  wider  sphere  of 
activity ;  and,  in  the  year  1819,  he  resolved  to  study  law.     He  was 
then  twenty  years  of  age.    He  had  paid  his  ^ther  ^ftj  dollars  a  year 
for  five  years,  for  his  time ;  and  had  one  year  yet  to  work  in  before 
attaining  his  majority.     His  good  character,  and  available  intelligence, 
secured  him  a  place  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
of  Hamilton  county.    His  salary  was  thirty  dollars  a  year  and  his 
board.    Judge  Jacob  Burnet  consented  to  become  his  legal  instract- 
or,  and  he  made  an  arrangement  with  his  employer,  the  count j 
clerk,  by  which  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  board  himself,  and  to  receive, 
for  so  doing,  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  a  year.     His  income  was, 
then,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  out  of  which  he  was  to  pay  his 
&ther  fifty ;  and,  with  the  remainder,  board  and  clothe  himself  and 
buy  the  books  he  wanted,  which  he  could  not  borrow.     His  diet 
was,  literally,  bread  and  water ;  bis  clothing,  the  cheapest  he  could 
purchase.     He  was  obliged  to  work  all  day  at  his  desk  in  the  clerk's 
office,  and  had  only  the  night  time  for  his  law  studies;  yet,  on  the 
second  of  April,  1822,  be  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  afler  an  examina- 
tion which  gave  him  favor  with  several  influential  lawyers.     His  in- 
dustry, frugality,  temperance,  and  probity,  were  known  to  men  who 
had  business  before  tlfe  Hamilton  county  courts,  and  Mr.  Lewis  im- 
mediately secured  a  remunerative  practice.     He  soon  became  distin- 
guished as  an  advocate,  and  he  maintained  a  respectable  position  as 
a  counselor. 

Out  of  the  first  proceeds  of  his  eflforts  at  the  bar,  Mr.  Lewis  bought 
a  farm  for  his  father,  and  contributed  money  for  the  education  of  his 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  As  his  business  increased,  and  his  in- 
come augmented,  he  improved  his  father's  farm.  In  1823,  he  mar- 
ried Charlotte  E.  Ooforth,  a  daughter  of  an  eminent  physician,  a  pio- 
neer in  the  Miami  valley.  In  1824,  Mr.  Lewis  was  licensed  as  a  local 
preacher.  He  was  then  well  known  as  an  earnest  advocate  of  tem- 
perance reform,  and  was  relied  upon  by  the  advocates  of  popnlar  edu- 
cation as  a  powerful  coatljutor.  His  •  i.P  uential  action  for  general 
education,  was  exerted  with  a  friend,  w!  o,  being  disposed  to  be- 
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queath  a  fond  for  the  maintenance  of  a  free  grammar  school,  was  in- 
duced by  Mr.  Lewis,  not  to  postpone  the  establishment  of  the  school ; 
but,  while  yet  in  active  life,  to  set  apart  property  for  that  purpose. 
That  friend  was  William  Woodward.  The  school  was  opened  in 
1830,  three  years  before  Mr.  Woodward  died.  Mr.  Lewis  was  ap- 
pointed a  life  trustee,  with  power  to  nominate  his  successor.  The 
property  is  now  worth  at  least  (250,000 ;  and,  with  another  fund, 
known  as  the  Hughes  Fund,  amounting  to  not  less  than  $60,000,  of 
which  Mr.  Lewis  was  also  a  trustee,  supports  two  high  schools  in  Cin- 
cinnati, which,  chiefly  through  the  foresight  of  Samuel  Lewis,  are  the 
crowning  features  of  the  common  school  system  of  that  city. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  active  supporters  of  the 
Western  College  of  Teachers,  which  was  formed  in  1 83 1 .  In  addresses 
before  that  body,  and  in  an  address  at  the  first  state  convention,  1836,  he 
had  not  only  displayed  power  to  plead  eloquently  for  popular  education, 
but  he  presented  views  which  exhibited  judicious  reflection  upon 
the  instrumentalities  by  which  common  schools  were  to  be  rendered 
popular  and  efficient;  and,  in  the  winter  of  1887,  he  was  elected,  by  the 
legislature,  superintendent  of  common  schools. 

Mr.  Lewis  knew  that  heavy  pecuniary  and  personal  sacrifices  would 
be  required  of  him,  if  he  accepted  the  office,  but  he  did  not  hesitate.  Pe- 
cuniary interest  never  deterred  him  from  the  straightforward  dischai^e 
of  a  plain  duty,  nor  did  the  allurements  of  immediate  prosperity  ever 
deter  him  from  the  frank  expression  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  im- 
portant truths ;  but  he  expressed  honest  fears  that,  owing  to  the  want 
of  early  education,  which  had  often  embarruised  him,  he  would  not 
be  competent  for  the  responsibilities  to  which  he  was  invited.  Friends, 
who  knew  him  well,  assured  him  that  these  misgivings  arose  from  a  too 
severe  estimate  of  the  duties  he  would  be  required  to  discharge. 
Taking  their  counsel,  he  accepted  the  office.  He  brought  to  the  po- 
sition not  only  zeal  and  practical  knowledge,  but  a  capacity  for  work 
imperatively  needed ;  capacity  to  travel  and  to  speak,  for  which  the 
toils  of  his  early,  and  the  experience  of  his  later,  life  had  peculiarly 
qualified  him.  He  began  his  work  in  the  spring  of  1837.  The  sal- 
ary which  had  been  voted  the  superintendent  was  ^ye  hundred  dollars 
a  year. 

Mr.  Lewis  found  that,  excepting  Cincinnati,  there  were  no  schools 
in  the  state  practically  open  alike  to  rich  and  poor.  There  were 
7,748  districts,  and  3,370,  nearly  one-half,  were  without  school-houses. 
Many  of  the  houses,  in  which  a  school  was  taught  for  two  or  three 
months  in  winter,  were  not  worth  ten  dollars  each ;  while  not  one 
third  in  the  state  would  be  appraised  at  fifty  dollars  each.    He  trav- 
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d  more  tban  twelve  hundred  miles,  chiefly  on  horseback ;  visited 
ty  county  towns,  and  three  hundred  schools ;  urging  upon  sdiool 
cers  augmented  interest,  upon  parents  more  liberal  and  more  ae- 
)  co-operation,  and  upon  teachers  a  higher  standard  of  morals 
i  of  qualifications,  with  an  eloquence  remarkable  for  persoasive 
nrer.  He  reported  to  the  legislature  of  1837  and  1838,  that  there 
1  been  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  schools  taught, 
an  average,  about  three  months  in  the  year ;  that  four-fifths  of  the 
)ple  were  in  &vor  of  free  schools,  but  demanded  that  they  should 
efficient  By  invitation,  he  read  his  report  to  the  general  assem- 
,  and  he  told  its  members  that  where  the  schools  were  free  (in 
icinnati,)  they  flourished  best ;  but  the  towns  generally  had  poorer 
bile  schools  than  the  country,  because  the  common  schools  were 
\,  so  much  depended  upon.  To  overcome  the  difficulties  which  pre- 
ited  the  general  enjoyment  of  free  education,  Mr.  Lewis  recom- 
inded  a  state  fund,  to  be  equally  distributed ;  better  economy  in  the 
ministration  of  school  laws ;  the  privily  of  loans  for  building 
tool-houses ;  the  establishment  of  school  libraries ;  the  publication 
a  school  journal ;  and  proper  care  of  the  lands  given  in  trust  to 
)  legislature  for  the  support  of  free  schools. 
Certain  features  of  Mr.  Lewis*  report,  ought  to  be  held  in  grateful 
aembrance.  He  desired  that  school-teachers  should  be  required  to 
K>rt  to  township  clerks.  Li  1835,  the  state  auditor  had  been  re- 
ested  to  inform  the  legislature  of  the  number  of  schools  in  the 
te,  and  the  number  of  white  youth  attending  them.  He  was  au- 
»rized  to  call  upon  county  auditors  for  the  information.  Only 
rty-three  out  of  seventy-one  counties  responded.  No  county  in 
\  state  reported  fully.  In  1837,  Mr.  Lewis  advocated  also  the  pro- 
ety  of  arranging  districts  and  schools  in  corporate  towns  and  cities, 
ier  one  board  of  education,  with  power^to  hold  evening  schools; 
1  he  thought  it  would  save  special  legislation,  to  pass  a  general  law, 
ing  townships  a  right  to  organize  high  schools  or  seminaries,  when- 
iT  they  demanded  a  higher  grade  of  instruction  than  could  be  se- 
*6d  in  district  schools.  Again,  he  saw  no  reason  why  qrphan  asj^- 
Qs  should  not  be  allowed  something  toward  the  education  of  the 
ith  under  their  charge ;  and  he  was  in  &vor  of  a  superintendent 
common  schools  in  every  county. 

rhe  report,  embodying  these  far-seeing  sugg;estions,  was  made  to  a 
leral  assembly  distinguished  for  ability.  Its  leading  men  have 
ce  filled  important  state  and  national  offices.  In  the  senate,  were 
njamin  F.  Wade,  David  Starkweather,  and  Leicester  King ;  in  the 
use,  John  A  Foot,  Seabury  Ford,  James  J.  Farran,  Otway  Curry, 
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Alfred  Eelley,  William  MediU,  W.  B.  Thrall,  W.  Treviti,  and  Nelson 
Barrere. 

The  superintendent's  suggestions  were  respectfully  considered ;  and 
the  committee  on  schools,  stimulated  hy  his  assiduous  attentions,  and 
guided  by  his  experience,  prepared  a  bill,  which  Mr.  Van  Hook,  from 
Butler  county,  presented  to  the  house,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1888. 
Without  essential  change,  though  opposed  with  determination,  it 
passed  that  body,  by  a  majority  of  twenty-six.  In  the  senate,  fre- 
quent attempts  were  made  to  change  its  practical  character,  or  post- 
pone final  action  upon  it ;  but,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  the  final  vote 
gave  it  seven  majority ;  and,  by  the  concurrence  of  the  house  in 
slight  amendments  which  the  senate  had  imposed,  it  became  a  law  the 
same  day. 

It  created  a  school  fund  of  (200,000,  to  be  distributed  equally 
throughout  the  state ;  imposed  a  county  tax  of  two  mills ;  provided  local 
school  officers ;  made  county  auditors  and  township  clerks ;  county 
and  township  superintendents;  authorized  district  taxes  for  sc*hool- 
houses ;  required  reports  from  teachers,  and  from  township  and  county 
superintendents ;  gave  incorporated  towns  and  cities  a  board  of  edu- 
cation, with  power  to  establish  schools  of  a  higher  grade  than  was 
common ;  required  county  examiners ;  made  the  office  of  state  super- 
intendent permanent — the  officer  to  be  elected  every  ^ve  years,  and 
have  a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars,  and  to  be  the  editor  of  a 
monthly  journal,  published  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  circulated 
among  school  officers  and  teachers. 

Mr.  Lewis  promptly  prepared  to  exercise  his  faculties  to  their  full- 
est capacity  in  securing  attention  to,  and  execution  of,  the  new  law. 
His  report  had  been  favorably  received  by  the  people,  and  the  proa- 
pect  was  fair  for  the  practical  working  of  the  school  system  as  re- 
vised. The  first  number  of  the  *^ Common  School  Director"  was  is- 
sued by  the  superintendent,  in  May,  1838.  He  announced  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  visit  every  county  of  the  state.  His  appointments 
were  immediately  arranged  and  published,  and  he  urged  school-teach- 
ers, school  officers,  and  friends  of  education  to  meet  him ;  declaring 
that  nothing  but  sickness  or  death  would  prevent  him  from  fulfilling 
his  engagements.  Thus,  in  addition  to  his  regular  labors  as  editor 
and  general  school  director,  he  assumed  an  enormous  task — one 
which  required  him  to  ride,  day  after  day,  on  horseback,  thirty-five 
and,  sometimes,  forty  miles.  Whether  Mr.  Lewis  met  any  stirring  or 
romantic  adventures  in  his  wild  rides,  I  can  not  say  ;  but  I  know  that 
he  was  almost  every  where  encouraged  with  evidences  of  a  growing 
interest  in  schools ;  and,  by  his  private  advice,  public  appeals,  and 
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familiar  arguments,  be  gave  a  vigor  to  educational  sentiment  whidi 
found  expression  in  county  educational  conventions ;  increased  the 

V   number  of  teacbers'  associations ;  and  secured  a  representation  at  a 
state  educational  convention,  in  Columbus,  in  December,  1838,  wbick 
most  positively-  declared  that  the  cause  of  popular  education  was 
gaim'ng  decided  triumphs.     In  April,  1838,  an  educational  paper  bad 
been  started  in  Akron,  Ohio,  by  £.  L.  Sawtell  and  H.  K  Smith,  called 
the  ^^Peatalozziany     It  seconded  Mr.  Lewis'  appeals  in  the  ^Comnum 
School  Director ^^  in  behalf  of  the  state  convention,  and  was  of  im- 
portant service.    I  have  seen  a  call  for  a  state  convention  in  1837, 
but  can  find  no  report  of  a  meeting.    The  meeting  in  1838  was  at- 
tended by  nearly  one  hundred  delegates,     Wilson  Shannon,  tlien 
governor,  was  elected  president,  and  Milo  G.  Williams,  first  vice- 
president 

In  the  ^School  Director ''  for  November,  Mr.  Lewis  had  made  an 
especial  appeal  to  school-teachers.  He  said  reading  was  attempted 
to  be  taught  in  all  the  schools,  but  arithmetic  was  not,  in  many,  and 
that,  with  geography,  it  ought  to  be  in  all ;  while  history,  and  the 
elements  of  chemistry  and  philosophy,  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 
Grammar  had  not  yet  become  a  branch  of  common  school  instruction ; 

\  therefore,  the  subject  of  normal  schools  was  a  fit  one  for  the  conven- 
tion ;  and  Calvin  £.  Btowe  delivered  an  able  address  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  schools  for  teachers.  Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Pearoe,  then  president  of  Western  Reserve  College,  and  W.  H. 
McGufiey.  Resolutions  were  passed,  sustaining  Mr.  Lewis  as  super- 
intendent ;  recommending  music  as  a  branch  of  instruction  in  com- 
mon schools;  asking  for  a  teachers'  seminary  at  Columbus;  and 
urging  upon  teachers  the  importance  of  liberal  eflforts  to  elevate  the 
profession. 

Mr.  Lewis,  in  1888,  visited  sixty-five  counties — all  but  ten  in 
the  state — ^in  which  he  delivered  addresses,  and  studied  the  condi- 
tion of  schools,  and  the  wishes  of  the  people.  From  the  information 
thus  gained,  he  had  no  doubt  that  a  large  majority  of  the  people 
were  in  favor,  and  comparatively  few  opposed  to  the  new  law.  But 
time  enough  had  not  elapsed  to  enable  the  warmest  friends  to  wit- 
ness the  full  operation  of  the  system.  It  was,  to  two-thirds  of  those 
who  were  active,  a  new  work,  and  in  many  places  an  arduous  one. 
The  burdens  of  the  law  had  yet  only  been  fully  known,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  just  about  to  realize  the  results  of  the  liberal  legislation  of 
the  last  winter;  yet  it  was  evident  every  where  that  the  year  1838 
had  witnessed  a  more  rapid  and  extensive  development  of  public  en- 
terprise and  efifective  action  for  common    schools,  than  had  been 
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known  at  any  previous  period.  Mr.  Lewis  thougiit  there  was  too 
much  effort  to  tax  the  memory,  and  not  enough  to  develop  the  pow- 
ers of  the  mind,  and  great  neglect  of  education  for  girls.  He  asked 
for  some  change  in  the  law,  which  would  allow  German  schools  in 
districts  where  a  majority  of  the  people  spoke  that  language ;  he  re- 
peated his  suggestion  of  authority  for  loans  in  districts  to  build  school- 
houses  ;  he  plead  for  ventilation,  and  humane  s^ts  and  desks ;  asked 
for  increased  power  over  schools  for  corporate  authorities ;  again  sug- 
gested the  need  of  evening  schools,  and  of  county  superintendents, 
independent  of  auditors'  offices;  prayed  for  school  libraries;  and 
pressed  his  idea  of  central  township  schools  or  academies. 

This  was  a  favorite  measure  with  Mr.  Lewis.  He  had  delivered  a 
lecture  upon  it  before  the  college  of  teachers.*  He  desired  a  law,  giv* 
ing  all  the  school  directors  in  a  township  power  to  establish  a  central 
school,  with  a  board  of  education,  having  authority  to  assess  such  a 
tax  upon  the  township  as  would  support  it. 

Before  Mr.  Lewis'  report  had  been  read,  a  resolution  had  been 
offered  in  the  house,  and  one  was  soon  after  presented  to  the  senate, 
asking  that  the  oflSce  of  superintendent  of  common  schools  be  abol* 
ished.  They  were  laid  on  the  table.  There  was  dispute  upon  the. 
printing  of  the  report ;  and  attempts  were  made,  till  late  in  the  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  to  abolish  the  state  fund ;  to  release  township 
superintendents ;  to  make  the  state  auditor  state  superintendent ;  and 
to  'reduce  the  tax.  All  these  attempts  failed,  however,  except 
the  last  Mr.  Lewis  had  a  strong  hold  upon  the  people,  and  the 
legislature  appreciated  it.  The  law  was  so  amended  as  to  allow 
county  commissioners  to  reduce  the  tax  to  one  mill,  but  in  other 
respects  it  was  improved ;  although  the  publication  of  the  ^^School 
Director^  was  not  ordered,  and  county  commissioners  were  au- 
thorized to  excuse  township  clerks  from  serving  as  school  superin- 
tendents for  a  second  year.  All  of  Mr.  Lewis'  important  suggestions 
were  embodied,  excepting  those  on  libraries  and  township  high  schools. 
His  exposition  of  abuses  in  the  lease  and  sale  of  school  lands  had 
cost  much  labor,  but  were  of  a  value  which  can  not  now  be  fully  esti- 
mated. They  were  added  to  labors  arduous  enough,  but  to  them  was 
also  added  other  extra  duties,  requiring  much  thought  and  investi- 
gation. 

The  legislature  of  1837-8,  had  instructed  Mr.  Lewis  to  report  upon 

*ThIs  lecture  was  delivered  at  Cincinnati,  in  October,  1837.  Mr.  Lewis  had  been  appointed 
Co  report  on  the  expediency  of  adapting  common  school  edacatlon  to  the  entire  wants  of  the 
communitj.  He  spoke  on  the  expediency  of  making  the  course  of  instmction  in  pabllo 
schools  so  ample  and  Tarious  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  citixens.  He  proposed 
central  township  schools,  equal  to  the  preparation  of  a  itQdeDt  for  college,  as  praetkallj  ad> 
fanlageoas  and  economical. 
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the  expediency  of  eBtablishing  a  state  univenitj  for  teachers^  and 
upon  the  best  plans  for  the  conduct  of  such  an  institution.  He  re- 
sponded to  this  request  •  in  an  elaborate  report,  which  was  subnaitted 
in  February,  1889.  It  is  a  document  creditable  to  the  State,  and 
ought  to  be  more  widely  known  than  it  is.  Many  passages  deserve 
repeated  quotation.  It  sketches  graphically  the  graded  school  of  the 
present  Ohio  system  ;  describes  common  schools  as  they  were  in  Ohio 
in  18«S 4-5-6  ;  dwells  upon  what  they  ought  to  be,  depicting  very 
clearly  what  they  are,  in  many  respects,  now ;  suggests  teachers*  in- 
stitutes ;  and  shows,  most  conclusively,  that  a  teachers'  seminary  ought 
'    to  have  been  established  at  the  Capital. 

Mr.  Lewis'  health  had  been  impaired  by  the  severity  of  his  labors, 
and  the  exposures  to  which  he  had  been  subject.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, abate  his  zeal,  but  contributed  articles  to  the  newspapers,  issued 
circulars  to  county  commissioners,  to  auditors,  to  teachers,  and  parents 
(which  are  models  of  their  kind ;)  made  his  third  annual  report ;  and 
resigned  his  office. 

During  1839,  a  ^''Common  School  Advocate^  was  published  month- 
ly, for  gratuitous  circulation,  in  Cincinnati,  and  it  liberally  quoted  from 
Mr.  Lewis'  communications.  The  press  of  the  state  generally  was 
liberal  toward  him,  and  toward  the  cause  of  common  schools,  and 
should  not  be  forgotten  when  we  consider  the  influences  which  have 
promoted  their  adoption  and  elevation.  There  were  more  county 
educational  conventions,  and  better  ones,  in  1839,  than  there  had  ever 
been  ;  aod  the  state  convention  in  December  of  that  year  was  more 
largely  attended,  and  was  more  influential,  than  any  previous  one. 
Samuel  Lewis  delivered  an  address  on  *^  common  schools,  and  their 
efiecis  upon  pecuniary  interests ; "  W.  H.  McGufiey,  one  upon  "  pri- 
vate schools,  and  their  influence  on  common ; "  Milo  G.  Williams 
spoke  upon  *^  the  claims  of  national  science  in  public  schools ; "  and 
Warren  Jenkins,  who  had  just  issued  a  manual  of  the  Ohio  school 
system,  lectured  upon  "  Ohio  school  laws.''  The  convention  adopted 
firmly  progressive  resolutions.  Governor  Shannon  applauded  the 
school  system  in  his  annual  message,  and  deprecated  essential 
change ;  but  the  legislature  had  not  been  in  session  many  days,  be- 
fore it  was  evident  that  the  school  system  was  in  danger  of  beiog 
impaired.  The  superintendent's  report  was  presented  to  the  house, 
on  the  13th  of  December,  1839.  It  was  not  as  elaborate  as  his  first 
or  second ;  but  it  reviewed  the  school  law,  and  declared  it  to  be  the 
best  of  any  with  which  Mr.  Lewis  was  acquainted.  In  one  of  his  cir- 
culars he  had  said  that  he  found  opposition  oftenest  among  those 
who  had  not  read  the  law,  or  those  who  had  read  and  studied,  that 
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ihey  might  mbrepresent  it ;  and,  in  view  of  these  fiicts,  he  urged, 
again,  the  need  of  county  superintendents;  devoted  considerable 
apace  to  the  education  of  the  poor ;  and  defended  the  common  schools 
from  the  imputation  that  they  were  institutions  of  charity.  He  asked 
for  the  publication  of  the  laws  and  forms ;  presented  clearly  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  state  superintendent ;  and  reported  the  general  state  of 
education  to  be  encouraging.  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  gram- 
mar, were  taught  in  most  of  the  schools ;  they  had  been  kept  open, 
on  an  average,  four  months ;  and  the  average  wages  of  teachers  were 
tl6  per  month  for  males,  tlO  for  females. 

Mr.  Lewis  had,  in  his  first  report,  represented  the  advantage  of  em- 
ploying young  women  as  teachers  in  elementary  schools ;  and,  under 
his  administration,  the  proportion  of  schools  intrusted  to  them  was 
largely  increased. 

When  the  legislators  had  received  his  report,  they  disputed  about 
the  number  of  copies  which  ought  to  be  printed ;  and,  in  the  house,  a 
facetious  debate  sprang  up,  which,  in  one  respect  at  least,  illustrated 
the  temper  of  a  portion  of  the  members.  A  certain  gentleman  was 
opposed  to  the  printing,  unless  bis  constituents  could  have  copies  in 
German,  because  they  could  not  read  English ;  another  member  de- 
manded copies  in  Welsh,  because  his  constituents  could  not  read 
either  English  or  German ;  and  another  member  said  that  a  portion 
of  his  constituents  could  not  read  at  all,  therefore  he  was  opposed  to 
the  printing,  unless  a  committee  was  appointed  to  go  around  and  read 
the  report  to  them.  The  house  voted  to  print  five  thousand  copies,  in 
English^  and  the  senate  concurred. 

Skillful  attempts  were  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  impair  the  effi- 
dency  of  the  school  law ;  but  most  of  them  were  sternly  resisted. 
Three  different  bills  were  introduced  to  the  house.  There  were  de- 
bates on  reducing  the  superintendent's  salary ;  on  abolishing  the  office; 
or  giving  it  to  the  state  auditor  or  the  state  secretary.  The  house 
and  the  senate  could  not  agree.  They  had  duplicate  committees  of 
conference.  The  house  adhered  and  the  senate  insisted.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  session  the  friends  pf  the  school  cause  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing the  two  houses  to  an  agreement,  in  which  the  school  law  was  left 
intact,  but  the  office  of  superintendent,  with  (400  to  employ  a  clerk, 
was  added  to  that  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

Mr.  Lewis  had  been  paid  (500  for  one,  and  (2,400  for  two  years ; 
but  he  received  nothing  for  his  time  or  labor,  his  salary  sernng  only 
to  pay  his  expenses  when  required  to  be  away  from  home.  His 
friends  claimed  that  he  had  saved  the  state,  or  the  school  children  in 
the  state,  (60,000  by  his  school-land  investigations  and  exposures ; 
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and  not  even  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  school  sjrstem  denied  him 
commendation  for  seal,  industry,  and  popular  ability ;  while,  with  one 
voice,  educational  men  have  since  declared  that,  by  his  labors,  the 
whole  educational  tone  of  the  state  was  elevated  and  set  forward. 

The  following  extracts  from  an  account  of  Mr.  Lewis'  services,  in 
a  biograpb/  by  his  son,  Rev.  William  G.  W.  Lewis,  does  not  too 
highly  estimate  the  good  work  which  he  accomplished. 

It  is  certain  that  what  he  did  to  awaken  pablic  attention  to  abuses  which  had 
been  committed  in  the  leasing  and  selling  of  school  lands,  aroused  the  only  opposi- 
tion which  arrayed  itself  against  him  ;  and  the  only  dissatisfaction  expre»ed  with 
his  general  labors,  sprang  from  among  school  offioers  and  school-teachers,  who 
were  anwiUing  or  unable  to  reaoh  the  standard  of  industry,  zea),  and  intelligence 
which  the  superintendent  desired. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  statistics  in  Mr.  Lewis'  reports  presents  a  flatter- 
mg  picture  of  school  progress,  during  the  three  years  of  his  official  labors : — 
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Governors,  secretaries  of  state,  and  educational  men  of  wide  knowledge,  hare, 
almost  without  exception,  from  1840  till  the  present  time,  borne  willing  t^timo- 
ny  to  the  fact  that,  by  Mr.  Lewis*  industry,  wisdom,  and  eloquence,  the  whole 
educational  tone  of  the  state  was  elevated,  and  the  most  fruitful  seeds  were  sown 
for  that  which  bears  now  to  every  child  in  Ohio  the  privilege  of  a  good  education. 
No  one,  who  studies  the  events  of  his  superinteudentship,  and  the  results  which 
have  followed  it,  with  an  unbiased  mind,  will  dispute  even  higher  claims  for  Mr. 
Lewis,  as  a  friend  of  popular  education,  than  we  now  set  up. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  in  the  present  excellent  school  system 
of  Ohio,  the  forethought  and  practical  suggestions  of  Samuel  Lewis, 
put  on  record  in  1837,  1838,  and  1839,  are  embodied  to  a  greater 
extent  than  those  of  any  other  man.  The  school  law,  adopted  in 
1853,  was  rather  a  codification  of  old  laws  than  a  new  act,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  recognized  practically  the  great  doctrine  that  the  proper^ 
of  the  state  should  educate  the  children  of  the  state,  and  authorized 
a  state  commissioner,  school  libraries,  and  graded  departments.  All 
of  these  important  measures  Mr.  Lewis  repeatedly  urged,  in  his  re- 
ports, and  in  public  addresses. 

Mr.  Lewis  had  not  been  prominently  identified  with  any  political 
party,  but  had  voted  with  the  whigs;  and,  in  1840,  was  ui^ed  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  office  of  secretary  of  state.  The  transfer  of 
the  superintendence  of  common  schools  to  that  department  of  the 
government,  was  a  good  reason  for  Uie  nomination  of  Mr.  Lewis  as 
secretary;   but  he  declined.    Though  he  supported  General  Har- 
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rison  for  the  presidencj,  he  was,  in  1841,  an  active  and  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  liberty  party,  then  organized  in  Ohio.  In  1842,  he  was 
that  party's  candidate  for  the  state  senate  in  Hamilton  county ;  in 
1843,  was  its  candidate  for  congress,  from  Hamilton ;  and,  in  1846, 
was  the  liberty  party  candidate  for  the  governorship  of  Ohio.  In 
1847,  he  was  the  president  of  the  national  liberty  convention  at  Buf- 
falo; in  1848,  was  again  a  candidate  for  congress ;  and,  in  1851,  was 
a  second,  and,  in  1853,  a  third  time  the  liberty  party  candidate  for 
governor.  His  first  vote  for  governor  was  10,797,  his  last  60,846  ; 
but  the  average  vote  for  other  candidates  on  the  ticket  was  34,345. 
In  all  the  campaigns,  he  was  a  zealous  worker.  He  "  stumped  "  the 
state  four  times,  making  speeches  distinguished  for  a  persuasive  elo- 
quence, which  renders  his  memory  dear  now  to  many  good  men  and 
women  in  Ohio.  He  is  remembered,  however,  not  only  as  a  remark- 
able advocate  for  freedom,  but  as  a  most  popular  and  efficient  worker 
for  the  advancement  of  temperance  reform,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
other  movements  designed  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  unfor- 
tunate; to  elevate  the  degraded,  and  to  reclaim  the  misdirected,  and 
reform  the  vicious. 

Severe  labors,  in  the  campaign  of  1853,  very  perceptibly  impaired 
his  health ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1854,  he  said  he  ^  was  sentenced 
with  death."  He  had  been  a  professing  christian  for  more  than  forty 
years ;  he  was  free  from  all  pecuniary  embarrassments ;  no  man  was 
his  enemy ;  he  was  the  friend  of  all  mankind ;  and  he  was  prepared 
to  die.  EUs  death  occurred  on  the  28th  of  July,  1854.  He  was 
mourned,  not  only  as  a  husband  and  father,  but  as  a  christian  friend, 
as  a  useful  minister  of  the  gospel,  as  an  eloquent  orator,  as  an  exem- 
plary citizen,  and  as  a  self-sacrificing  philanthropist.  His  wife  and  a 
son  and  daughter  survive  him. 

A  correct  opinion  upon  the  afiectionate  regard  in  which  Mr.  Lewis 
was  held  by  those  who  were  associated  with  him,  may  be  found  from 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Union  School  Board  of  Cincinnati,  of 
which  he  was  president. 

Dbcbmbbk  4th,  1854. — ^RufuB  King,  of  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
reeolatiooB  expreeaing  the  aentimentB  of  the  Board  on  the  virtnes  and  valuable 
servioes  of  its  late  president,  Samuel  Lewis,  offered  the  foUowingf  namely : — 

"  The  decease  of  Samuel  Lewis,  late  member  of  this  Boa^d,  and  president 
from  its  foundation,  having  been  announced,  and  this  Board  having,  in  common 
with  his  friends  and  fellow-oitiiens,  a  deep  sense  of  the  gratitude  and  veneration 
which  are  due  to  his  memory ;  and  desirins  to  leave  an  enduring  tribute  to  the 
good  name  and  works  of  one  whose  strength  and  purity  of  character  and  mind, 
whose  love  for,  and  firm  resolve  to  elevate,  his  fellow-men  were  such  as  are  but 
rarely  given  to  man,  and  are  a  noble  incentive  and  guide  to  those  who  shall  suc- 
ceed him ;  now  inscribe  this  mcmortoi  of  him  upon  their  journals.  To  him  the 
state  ia  much  indebted  for  anew  era  in  heroommon  schools,  and  for  invaluable  serv- 

ioea  in  that  department  to  her  highest  connoila.    And  amid  the  toils  and  dia- 
47 
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Inctioiis  of  a  rery  active  fife,  lie  wm  chiefly  initrmneiital  not  only  in  mAyrimag 
and  inducing  the  rich  endowment  created  by  Mr.  Woodward  for  the  came  oC 
educiitioo,  and  erecting  Woodward  College,  but  he  continued  with  oonstaBt  sBeal 
tofoater  it,  at  well  as  that  other  honorable  endowment  beqaeathed  by  Mr.  Hnj^^liea, 
for  free  schoola;  watching  over  their  disposal,  preservation,  and  enhanoement ; 
till,  at  length,  when  the  opportanity  was  ripe  for  bestowing  upon  these  troste 
their  noblest  ends,  he  lent  the  whole  of  his  zeal  and  talents  to  efl^  that  nnioa 
of  the  Woodward  and  Hughes  funds  with  the  public  school  system,  which  has 
c^ned,  free  and  common  to  every  child  of  Cincinnati,  the  way  to  a  high  and  liber- 
al edncation.  Thus,  throagh  all  his  career,  he  labored  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
the  friends  of  universal  education,  and  died  worthy  of  the  public  honor  which  he 
wore.    Tlierefore, 

Remtlvtd^  That  the  death  of  our  president  has  not  merely  deprived  this  Board 
of  one  of  its  foremost  and  most  valued  members,  but  has  taken  away  from  the  great 
cause  of  free  education,  an  advocate  and  ornament  who  was  second  to  none  in  its 
roll  of  distinguished  names ;  and  that  we  thus  record  these  sentiments,  in  the 
hope  that  such  an  example  may  not  die,  but  live,  to  incite  others  to  "  go  and  do 
llkewi§e." 

As  average  specimens  of  Mr.  Lewis'  style  of  composition,  and  as 
fair  testimony  in  support  of  what  I  have  claimed  for  him,  as  a  man 
of  just  views,  and  of  liberal  forecast,  I  make  a  few  extracts  from  the 
normal  university  report  that  has  been  described. 

There  is  a  general  spirit  of  enterprise  pervading  the  commmiity,  unshackled  by 
those  artificial  restraints  that  exist,  noore  or  less,  in  other  nations,  and  were,  tifi 
very  lately,  felt  even  in  the  older  states  of  this  confederacy.  Mind  seems  to  have 
multiplied  its  power  to  an  enormous  extent.  Instead  of  having  a  few  master-spir" 
its  to  direct  and  control  the  mass  of  mind,  each  one  of  the  great  number  that 
makes  up  that  mass,  is  arming  itself  to  become,  in  its  sphere,  to  a  greater  or  leas 
extent,  a  master-spirit.  Our  people,  and  almost  the  entire  world,  have  felt  the 
powerful  upheavings  of  this  comparatively  new  energy.  It  is  not  merely  physt* 
cal,  or  merely  intellectual  strength.  In  this  country  it  goes  forth  armed  with  the 
power  of  the  government  itself.  To  restrain  It,  would  be  as  impo«lble,  as  to  turn 
back  the  waters  of  the  mighty  stream  of  the  West  It  can  not  be  restrained. 
But  it  may  be  guided — morally,  religiously,  intellectually — and  thus  made  to 
fertilize  and  enrich ;  or  it  may  be  left  to  overwhelm  and  destroy. 

We  must  see  the  connection  that  exists  between  eminent  learning  and  eminent 
success  in  the  different  pursuits  that  now  engage  our  attention ;  and  our  course  of 
studies  must  adapt  itself  to  those  pursuits,  to  a  sufficient  extent,  at  least,  to  make 
that  connection  palpable.  It  will  not  be  required  to  make  the  course  less  thor> 
ough,  but  rather  increase  it,  by  adding  those  practical  subjecti  which  are  so  ranch 
neglected,  and  making  all  that  is  called  dry  in  study,  aid  us  in  those  departments 
that  our  natural,  civil,  commercial,  agricultural,  and  moral  condition  and  rehitions 
make  it  indispensable  for  us  to  understand.  And  equally  important  is  it.  that 
our  health  shimld  be  cared  for ;  better  for  our  sons  and  daughters,  that  they 
should  never  pass  beyond  the  rudiments  of  common  school  learning,  than  to  oIh 
tain  more  than  this  at  the  price  of  sound,  vigorous  bodies  and  constitutions.  The, 
[  mental  powers  of  a  man  are  withdrawn  from  the  world,  when  his  body  is  worn 
,  out ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  these  powers  are  increased,  and  made  more  uaeful,' 
is  the  body,  through  which  they  are  exercised,  more  important.  Whatever  else  is  / 
neglected  in  a  college,  the  health  of  the  student  should  be  carefully  attended  to. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  standard  of  literature  of  our  own ;  if  we  are  to  have  a 
reformation  and  improvement  in  the  higher  walks  of  learning  and  science ;  if  the 
great  book  of  nature  is  to  be  opened,  and  the  science  of  this  day,  and  other  days, 
IS  to  be  made  tributary  to  the  development  of  the  unbounded  mental,  moral,  and 
physical  resources  of  this  heaven-favored  land  ;  if  all  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  youth,  in  our  common  schools,  are  to  have  furnished,  for  as  many  as  will 
improve  it,  the  advantage  for  traveling  the  full  length  of  this  most  delightful  road, 
nor  less  delightful  than  useful ;  if  all  the  colleges,  now  organized,  are  to  hare  a 
point  of  elevatwn,  erected  far  beyond  their  present  objects,  with  sufficient  iudnca- 
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menti  to  cftose  them  to  pot  ibrth  inoreaied  energies ;  if,  in  ehert,  Ohio  would 
bring  forth  the  oap-eUme,  and  preeeni  to  the  world  a  aystem  of  ednoation,  embrao- 
ing  every  department  of  learning,  from  A,  B,  O,  to  the  higheat  poenble  literary 
attainments ;  then  moat  ahe  eatabliah  a  college,  or  nniveruty,  or  inatitution  of 
aome  other  name,  adapted  to  theae  great  purpoaea. 

It  18  now  conceded  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  oar  yonth  must  henceforth  re- 
ceive their  education  in  common  schools.  This  brings  to  the  support  of  theae 
acboola  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  will  not  be  contented  with  a  second- 
rate  teacher.  Our  state  ia  multiplying  her  towns  and  villages,  and  in  each  of 
theae  there  will  be  (where  there  are  not  now,)  aeveral  acboola  ao  arranged  as  to 
make  several  departments,  the  lower  of  which  will  take  the  small  children  and 
those  just  commencing.  From  theae  lower  rooms,  when  they  have  reached 
certain  attainments,  to  be  fixed,  they  will  advance  to  another,  where  they  will  be 
carried  on  to  such  further  point  aa  convenience  may  desiffnate.  Thence,  they  will 
advance  to  the  highest  department  in  the  school,  and  here  will  be  required  the 
most  experienced  and  best  educated  teacher.  He  should  thoroughly  understand 
all  the  branches  of  an  English  education,  aa  taught  in  our  best  schools;  indudinff 
the  exact  sciences,  to  a  conaiderable  extent.  In  addition  to  this,  he  should  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  and  be  capable  of  directing  younger 
teachers,  as  he  would  frequently  be  at  the  head  of  a  school  having  several  depart- 
ments, with  children  of  all  ages,  and  pursuing  a  great  variety  of  studies ;  and, 
however  well  otherwise  educated,  he  should  have  acquired  a  habit  and  love  of 
atudy.  He  should  be  improvable,  and  try,  at  least,  to  increaae  his  usefulness,  and 
improve  the  condition  of  hia  school  every  month.  The  best  educated  men  some- 
times  fail  as  common  school  teachera,  because  they  look  upon  the  work  as  beneath 
them.  Thia  false  sentiment  must  be  eradicated,  and  a  good  teacher#f  the  common 
achool,  rising  above  such  prejudioes,  must  estimate  for  himaelf  the  importance  of 
hia  work,  and  make  it  his  glory  to  excel  in  his  oflice. 

A  teacher,  while  instructing  a  child  to  read  (if  he  understand  hia  buaineas,) 
ean  give  him  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  history,  geography,  etc.  *,  in  fact,  if  wo 
intend  to  awaken  the  rc*al  intellectual  power  of  our  youth,  we  must  teach  them  to 
think.  Thia  must  begin  with  their  first  reading-lesson.  To  teach  a  child  to  pro- 
nounce a  word  without  connecting  it  with  an  idea,  is  to  teach  it  to  be  auperficial  in 
all  after  life.  The  child'a  thoughts  must  be  directed  to  the  ideaa  or  principles 
contained  in  the  lesson,  and  thus  will  be  cultivated  the  power  of  concentrating  the 
whole  mind  on  any  given  object  or  topic,  a  power  that  ia  more  needed,  and  the 
want  of  which  is  more  felt,  than  any  other  mental  ability.  Were  our  youth  to 
receive  proper  early  instruction,  they  would  not,  in  after  life,  read  a  page  or  a 
paragraph,  without  getting  the  ideas  it  contained,  and  they  would  easily  distin- 

Sish  on  all  subjects,  because  their  habits  of  thought  and  discrimination  would 
ve  been  cultivated  in  the  proper  manner.  But  thia  subject,  which  ought  to  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  every  lover  of  hia  country,  can  not  be  dwelt  on  here  to  any 
greater  extent 

Aa  moral  influence  is  the  only  power  that  givea  efficacy  to  any  of  our  inatita- 
tions,  youth  should  early  be  taught  the  habit  of  self-control ;  they  should  be  so  in- 
structed aa  to  make  them  orderly,  from  choice,  and  their  choice  should  be  baaed 
on  correct  motives.  And,  while  they  should  observe  rigidly  the  laws  of  the 
teacher,  he  ahould  be  both  able  and  willing  to  ahow  to  the  youth  the  reasonable- 
ness of  law  and  order.  To  compel  obedience  to  the  law,  against  the  youth's  sense 
of  justice,  is  but  laying  the  foundation  of  future  diacontent  with  all  government. 
There  are  no  rules  required  in  schools,  of  which  a  competent  teacher  can  not 
ahow  a  reason  satisfiMtory  to  nineteen-twentieths  of  his  scholars.  As  moral  gov- 
ernment is  substituted  for  adulta,  instead  of  physical  power,  to  preserve  order  in 
a  free  country,  so  we  are  called  on,  whatever  expenae  it  may  require,  to  give  such 
character  to  our  instruction,  as  will  subject  our  youth  to  the  proper  influence,  at 
the  earliest  possible  day.  More  of  good  or  ill  depends  on  this  part  of  education, 
than  barely  to  learn  reading  and  writing.  If  we  are  right  in  the  kind  of  instruc- 
tion that  is  given  in  our  poorest  schools,  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  further  the 
kind  of  teachers  requirea. 

It  may  now  be  conaidered  aa  a  aettled  question,  that  there  Is  aomething  pecul- 
iar in  the  art  of  governing  and  teaching  a  achool,  which  may  be  taught  and 
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learned,  m  any  other  art  or  profeaiion.    There  arey  to  be  sore,  many  exodleiil 
•elf-made  teachers,  who  hare  beocNne  so  by  long  experieooe  and  labor,  and  there 
are  many  self-made  men  who  are  eminent,  in  all  other  profewoua;  and,  in  neitbar 
case,  can  it  be  pretended  that  the  auooees  of  one  man,  without  aaperior  advant- 
ages, would  justify  ns  in  abolishing  those  institntiooa  which  are  intended  to  aid 
students  in  such  professions,  or  that,  because  a  few  sucoeed  in  spite  of  their  dia- 
advantages,  therefore,  all  men  can  do  so.    Tf  one  man  has  learned  to  govern  a 
large  school  with  very  little  corporal  punishment,  he  can  teach  another,  with  or- 
dinaiy  capacity,  the  same  art    If  one  man  has  learned  how  to  adapt  hia  instme- 
tion  to  the  great  variety  of  minds  presented  in  the  school-room,  he  can  teach  odi- 
ers  to  do  so.    If  he  has  learned  a  mode  of  approaching  each  mind  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  wake  it  up  and  secure  at  onco  a  love  of  himself  and  the  study ;  if  he 
has  found  the  art  of  making  children  reason  at  an  early  age ;  these,  as  well  as  all 
other  important  acquisitions  in  the  business  of  teaching,  can  be  imparted  to  othen 
of  ordinary  capacity.    Heretofore,  teachers  have  all  acted  without  associated  ef- 
fort— each  sought  his  own,  and  no  other  interest ;  his  experience  died  with  him, 
and  no  record  was  preserved  of  improvements,  as  in  other  professions.    To  this 
cause  may  be  attributed  the  want  of  improvement  in  a  profession  so  important  to 
all  our  interests,  individually  and  collectively. 

With  the  experience  of  other  nations,  and  other  states,  as  well  as  the  suceeat 
which  has  attended  individual  experiments  in  our  own  state,  before  me,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  that,  with  teachers,  educated  for  the  business,  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply all  the  districts  in  our  state,  we  should,  with  the  same  money  that  is  now  ex- 
pended,  secure  to  our  children  an  education  far  exceeding  in  amount,  and  fiff 
superior  in  quality,  to  what  is  generally  furnished.  The  advantages  of  ftsnoriatnd 
power  are  felLin  every  other  department,  and  may  also  be  felt  in  this. 


m   REPORMATORT  PHILOLOGISTS. 
JOHANN  MATTHIAS  QESNER.' 

[TraMlated  from  the  Gtrmaii  of  Von  Raiuner,  ibr  the  American  Journal  of  Education.] 


JoHANN  Matthias  Gesner  was  the  son  of  a  preacher,  and  bom 
in  1691,  at  Roth,  a  village  of  Ansbach,  in  the  Rezat.  He  early  lost 
his  father,  but  was  well  instructed  after  his  death  by  his  stepfather. 
Pastor  Zuckermantel,  and  afterward  sent  to  the  gymnasium  at  Ans- 
bach. Under  the  learned  Pastor  Eohler,  he  here  acquired  not  only 
Latin  and  Greek,  but  also  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Syriac,  and  several 
modem  languages. 

In  1710,  he  went  to  the  University  of  Jena,  where  he  studied 
Hebrew  more  thoroughly  under  Danz,  and  attended  the  theological 
lectures  of  Buddeus,  to  whom  he  became  much  attached.  This 
teacher  had  long  entertained  the  wish  that  a  great  want  in  the  uni- 
versity should  be  supplied.  After  their  university  studies,  most  of 
the  theological  students  went  into  situations  which  required  positive 
pedagogical  knowledge  and  efficiency.  Many  became  school  officers, 
many  tutors,  and  still  others  school  inspectors.  But  in  the  university 
there  was  not  the  least  pains  taken  to  prepare  the  students,  in  any 
measure,  for  these  duties.  This  want,  Buddeus  thought,  could  be  best 
supplied  by  the  erection  of  a  pedagogical  seminary.  In  the  young 
Gesner  he  believed  that  he  had  found  the  right  man  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  such  an  institution.  He  therefore  induced  him  to  write 
the  ^Institutiones  ret  Scholastics^  which  appeared  in  1715,  and  were 
to  serve  as  a  compendium  for  the  use  of  this  seminary.  All  were 
astonished  at  the  learning,  sound  judgment,  and  clearness  of  the 
author  at  twenty-four  years. 

Even  in  this  work,  Gesner's  tendency  to  polynuahia  showed  itself; 
for  it  contains  many  of  the  outlines  of  his  later  ^Isagoge  in  JSruditi- 
(mem  UniversaUm.^ 

He  fully  discussed  instruction  in  the  ancient  languages.  It  would 
be  imagined  that  an  experienced  educator  was  speaking,  upon  hearing 
the  acute  mles  which  he  sometimes  gives  for  teachers. 

In  his  remarks  upon  instruction  in  Hebrew  and  the  modern  lan- 
guages, he  gives  evidence  of  his  studies  at  Ansbach  and  Jena. 

♦  Materials.—!.  "J.  A.  Emesti  NarrtUio  dt  J.  M.  Guner  ad  D.  Ruhnkenium."  2.  Oea- 
ner'8  Works ;  via.,  ^JnttihUume*  rti  ScholaaAioB,"  Jena.  1716;  "Afiitor  Gertfum  Wwk9,"  OOC- 
lingen,  1766;  ^Optucuia  Minora,"  Breslau,  1743;  ^'Prinw  LifU!»  ItagogCM  in  Eruditionem 
Univenaiem.    Aeeedunt  pretieetionea  per  J.  N.  Nidat."    2  vols ;  Leipztf ,  1774. 
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He  tben  passes  to  other  studies,  recommending  especiiillj  the  pure 
and  mixed  mathematics. 

He  did  not,  however,  confine  himself  entirely  to  instruction,  but 
considered  all  that  lies  within  the  province  of  pedagogy.  Thus,  be 
fully  discusses  the  requisites  of  a  teacher ;  not  only  as  to  knowledge 
and  gifts  for  teaching,  but  also  moral  character.  He  further  describes 
the  scholar,  and  gives  directions  for  examining,  guiding,  and  manage 
ing  him. 

In  short,  this  little  book,  for  that  time,  completely  fulfilled  its  pur- 
pose, as  the  compendium  of  pedagogical  lectures  at  the  university ; 
and  we  can  only  wish  for  a  similar  work,  equally  as  good,  in  our  own 
times. 

One  design  of  the  ^^Insiituticnes^  however,  failed ;  Gesner  himself, 
that  is,  did  not  get  the  appointment  of  lecturer  upon  them  at  Jena ; 
for  he  was  shortly  afterward  invited  to  Weimar,  as  conrector  and 
librarian.  During  his  thirteen  years'  stay  in  this  place,  he  was  all  the 
time  increasing  the  universality  of  his  knowledge  by  the  most  com- 
prehensive studies,  a  work  in  which  his  place  as  librarian  was  of  the 
greatest  service  to  him.  He  was  thus  well  fitted  to  be  afterward  of 
essential  service  to  one  of  the  greatest  European  libraries,  that  at 
Gottingen,  and  to  facilitate  its  first  youthful  progress.  From  Weimar 
he  went,  in  1728,  to  Ansbacb,  as  rector  of  the  gymnasium  there,  and 
then  again,  in  1730,  he  became  rector  of  the  celebrated  Thomas 
School,  at  Leipzig.  This  he  found  in  a  very  low  condition,  both  in 
respect  to  studies  and  discipline. 

Jacob  Thomasius*  was  rector  of  thi»  school  from  1676  to  1684. 
At  the  latter  period,f  he  was  opposed  to  the  reading  of  the  ancient 
4da8sics  in  the  school,  and  at  last  came  out  in  a  distinct  hostility 
against  them.  Accordingly  he  almost  entirely  banished  them  from 
ihe  school,  and  put  in  their  place  the  reading-books  and  chrestoroath- 
ies  of  modern  Latinists ;  such  as  Muret,  Buchanan's  ^^Pmilterium^ 
Schoenaeus*  ^Termtius  Christiantuf,^  &c.  Johann  Heinrich  Ernesti, 
who  succeeded  Thomasius  and  was  rector  for  forty -five  years,  from 
1684  to  1729,  did  not  disconUnue  this  practice.  When  Gesner  came 
into  Ernesti's  place,  and  found  that  scarcely  one  or  two  classics  were 
read  in  the  school,  he  suspected  the  wisdom  of  the  rule.  He  bad 
previously  distinctly  defended  the  reading  of  the  classics,  excluding 
only  those  which  taught  openly  godlessness  and  sin.  On  this  point 
he  had  no  scruples  in  Leipzig;  but  he  considered  whether  such 
scholars  as  commonly  learn  Latin,  only  to  understand  their  profesrional 

*  Father  of  the  celebrated  Cbrietian  Thonuiiaa. 

t "The  Thomae  8ehooI,et  Lelpxif.    A  centennUl,  bj  Q.  fltftObram,  Ph.  D.,  and  rector U 
titoaohooL   1839." 
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text-books,  should  not  read  those  text* books  at  once;  the  theological 
students  the  symbolic  books  and  Hutterus ;  the  jurists  the  ^^Institu- 
tionet^  d^c  Bat  in  a  man  of  so  thoroughly  classical  an  education, 
an  error  so  truly  unnatural  to  him*  could  prevail  only  for  a  moment, 
in  regard  to  the  nobler  studies  of  youth.  He  soon  bethought  him- 
self and  introduced  anew  a  study  of  the  classics.  Gesner  at  the  same 
time  made  provision  for  a  suitable  pursuit  of  real  studies,  especially 
of  mathematics;  which  were  taught,  from  1731,  by  Jobann  Heinrich 
Winkler,  well  known  as  a  natural  philosopher. 

The  Thomas  School  was  celebrated  for  its  long-established  music 
department,  which  was  at  one  time  under  the  management  of  the 
most  skillful  masters,  such  as  Setbus  Oalvisius,  Hermann  Schein,  and 
K&hnau.  The  most  distinguished  of  all  its  masters,  however,  was  that 
one  whom  Gesner  found  in  the  place  at  his  entrance  into  the  school ; 
namely,  the  immortal  cantor,  Johann  Bebastian  Bach,  for  whom  he 
entertained  a  great  respectf 

I  have  mentioned  that,  at  Gesner*s  coming  to  Lieipzig,  he  found  not 
only  the  classic  studies,  but  the  discipline,  of  the  Thomas  School,  in 
the  lowest  state.  There  was  among  the  pupils  an  universal  and  dis- 
graceful indolence.  They  had  one  habit  in  particular,  of  pretending 
to  be  sick,  in  order  to  get  the  better  diet  which  was  provided  for 
sickness,  and  to  have  vacations  for  months  together.  The  medicines 
which  were  given  them,  they  threw  away.  Thus  the  expenditures  for 
medicine  and  the  care  of  the  sick  increased,  until  it  might  have  been 
believed  that  the  institution  was  not  a  school,  but  a  hospital.  Gesner 
put  an  end  to  this  practice  in  this  way :  When  the  scholar  told  him 
he  was  sick,  he  visited  him  at  once,  inquired  in  a  friendly  way  what 
he  wanted,  and  said :  ^  It  does  not  yet  appear  clearly  what  the  dis- 
ease is ;  until  it  does,  you  must  eat  only  the  simplest  food,  and  stay 
in  bed."  A  watcher  was  then  appointed  for  the  sick  man,  to  see  that 
he  complied  strictly  with  this  direction.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
them,  quite  restored  by  &sting  and  weariness,  recovered  in  one  or  two 
days ;  and  over  the  few  who  were  really  sick,  and  who  were  obliged 
to  remain  so,  Gesner  exercised  fatherly  care. 

In  1733,  there  appeared  the  **Law8  of  the  Thomas  School^*  drawn 
up  by  him,  which  related  mostly  to  the  discipline  of  the  scholars. 
**  It  is  incredible,*'  says  Ernesti,  '*  how  useful  Gesner  was  to  the  school ; 
not  merely  by  organizing  a  better  administration,  and  fixing  it  fast 
and  steadily  by  the  new  laws,  but  by  teaching  in  a  manner  then  new 

*  Later  edoeatort  eoold  be  nained,  to  whom  this  error  wu  natural— and  is  now. 

tin  a  note  apon  Qaintilian,  1, 12, 3.  Oetner  mju:  **  I  believe  tbe  greateat  admirer  of  antlq> 
uitj  would  confeas  that  mauy  Orphpaaee  and  twenty  Arlona  are  all  included  In  Bach  alone,, 
•od  in  anj  one  ebe  like  him,  If  there  be  any  Mieb." 
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to  U8,  and  ezoeedingly  beautiful.'^  *  In  the  next  year,  1?34,  Qemet 
left  Leipzig,  having  received  an  invitation  to  the  new  nniversitj  at 
Gotdngen.  He  was  there  professor  of  eloquence  and  poetry,  and 
ako  librarian.  He  was  also  made  director  of  the  philological  semi- 
nary, and  inspector  of  all  the  Hanoverian  schools;  two  important 
pedag(^ical  offices,  for  which  the  experience  which  he  had  gathered 
in  his  three  rectorates  had  well  fitted  him.  The  views  which,  under 
the  influence  of  Buddeua,  he  had  advanced  in  Jena,  in  1715,  he  now, 
twenty-three  years  afterward,  in  1738,  introduced  in  the  seminary  of 
Gottingen.  This  was  intended  for  giving  to  young  theologians  a 
theoretical  and  practical  training  for  the  business  of  teaching.  For 
his  lectures  upon  the  whole  of  pedagogy,  he  took,  as  a  basis,  his 
^^Institutianes  m  SckolasticmP  Besides  their  philological  studies, 
the  pupils  of  the  seminary  studied  also  pure  and  mixed  mathematica, 
natural  sciences,  and  geography.  They  practiced  teaching  in  the  ci^ 
school  of  Gottingen.  The  most  important  of  Gesner^s  lectures  are  in 
his  ^laagoge  in  JSruditionem  Universalem  ;^  a  scientific  encyclopedia. 
We  have  these  lectures  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  written  down 
by  a  learned  hearer,  Niclas.  When  Niclas  laid  his  manuscript  before 
Gesner,  the  latter  said:  ^'I  recognize  myself  in  them;  print  them.** 

In  1740,  a  German  society  was  formed  in  G6ttingen,  of  which 
Gesner  was  chosen  president  Afterward,  in  1751,  was  founded  the 
Gottingen  society  of  sciences ;  at  the  head  of  the  historical  and 
philological  section  of  which  Gesner  was  placed.  He  afterward 
became  president  of  the  society. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  offices  which  required  so  much  of  his 
activity,  he  wrote  works  extraordinary  in  number  and  value.  Two 
of  them  I  have  already  mentioned.  To  these  must  be  added  many 
excellent  editions  of  the  classics ;  as,  for  instance,  Livy,  Quintilian, 
Horace,  the  writers  on  agriculture,  ^c,  and  also  his  celebrated 
**Thesauru8.^*\  Many  of  his  single  Latin  treatises,  inscriptions,  ad- 
dresses, prefaces,  <&c.,  have  been  published,  under  the  title  ^^Gemeri 
Opuscula  Minora,^  besides  a  similar  collection  of  German  composi- 
tions, called  ^^  Gesner' 8  Minor  German  Works^ 

In  the  ^leagoge^  and  in  these  collected  Latin  and  German  writings, 
is  to  be  found  a  treasure  of  pedagogical  experience  and  opinions. 
"  May  these  instructions,''  says  Gesner,  in  the  preface  to  his  German 
writings,  '*  based  upon  an  experience  of  more  than  forty  years,  and 
the  often  repeated  consideration  of  them,  have  a  good  influence  upon 

^^^»  ■    ■  ■      ■  ■  ■  ■     — ^p— ■■        »■■■■■■    ^■■^■■M  WIIMI.  ■■■  ■■  11         -■  ■  »■■■■ 

*  Ernefltl'i  opiBton  ii  th«  more  important,  aa  he  was  Qeaaer'e  aucceflaor  in  the  rectorata  of 
the  ■chool. 

tErneeti  calls  the  **7VMittni« "  "a  Terj  great  and  moat  iaborioaa  and  enidite  work, 
safficient  alone  to  aeonre  the  immortality  and  perennial  f  loiy  of  hia  name.'* 
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practical  teaching."  The  teaching  and  learning  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages continnes  to  have  an  especial  attraction  for  him,  as  earlieri 
when  he  wrote  the  ^InstituiumesP  In  this  department  his  views 
were  entirely  opposed  to  the  usual  ones,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
grammars  used  in  schools.  ^  These  were  originally,"  he  says,*  *4n- 
tended  for  feusilitating  the  study  of  languages;  hut,  latterly,  very 
learned  grammars  have  appeared,  which  are  as  unfit  for  teaching  the 
rudiments  of  grammar,  as  the  most  subtly  and  skillfully  made  lancet, 
for  cutting  bread.''  *^  Children,"  he  says  further,  **  should  not  be 
martyred  with  the  unintelligent  learning  by  rote  of  rules  and 
exceptions,  and  thus  be  made  to  lose  the  taste  for  study,  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  perhaps  forever.''  Languages  were  made  before  grammar ; 
men  spoke  correctly  before  they  thought  of  the  art  of  speaking. 
Also,  he  says,  '*  It  is  a  hundred  times  easier  to  learn  a  language  by 
use  and  practice,  without  the  grammar,  than  from  the  grammar,  with- 
out use  and  practice."  ^  The  latter  is  absolutely  impossible."  In 
particular,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  the  boys  learn  Latin  rules  for 
the  gender  of  words,  <&c.;  it  is  better  for  them  to  learn  a  phrase  or  a 
sentence,  in  which  the  rule  appears.  For  our  knowledge  every  where 
proceeds,  not  from  general  abstract  rules,  but  from  single  examples. 

He  then  speaks  against  the  general  overvaluation  of  grammatical 
knowledge.  ^  It  is  among  the  most  common  faults  of  Latin  instruc- 
tion," he  says,  ^  to  reprove  harshly,  to  punish  or  to  ridicule,  for  any 
fault  in  the  scholar's  grammar,  as  if  he  had  sinned  against  the  laws  of 
God  and  man."  f  "  Moreover,"  he  continues,  "  those  who  need  to 
understand  Latin,  in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  read  books  in 
it,  are  very  seldom  in  a  position  to  need  a  grammatical  oracle ;  and 
even  there  would  be  twenty  or  thirty  to  one,  who  would  be  in  need 
of  the  ability  to  write,  and  particularly  to  write  in  an  accurate  man- 
ner. (  These  views  of  Gesner  were  so  entirely  opposite  to  those 
of  the  day,  that  he  was  attacked  on  account  of  them  from  many 
directions,  but  mostly  under  a  misunderstanding.  ^  I  reject  gram* 
mar,"  he  replied  to  his  opponents,  *'  only  for  youth,  as  hurting  them 
more  than  helping  them.  But,  for  grown  persons,  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  necessary." 

Here  we  must  mention  Gesner's  valuable  preface  to  his  edition  of 
Livy,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  two  different  methods  of  reading  the 

*  8m  bis  German  Works,  p.  2G8.  And  ae«  p.  296,  for  a  dawrlpCion  of  tb«  bad  metbods  of 
tcacbing  language  which  were  aauat  In  the  achoola. 

t  Tn  like  manner  he  aaya  ("/luh'/itf./'  81,)  **  It  woald  bare  been  better  to  speak  barbarously, 
•Dd  think  piously,  than  to  exprees  an  evil  mind  even  In  the  moat  elegant  wonls.  With  this 
■entlment,  Aogustlne  agrees  entirely.    Bee  his  *'CSt>i|fe«siofM,"  1, 18. 

%  Gesner  dlsousaes  the  qaeatlon  for  what,  and  to  what  extent,  a  knowledge  of  Lathi  Is  neccs* 
sary,  In  the  ^Eaagoge,'*  1, 114, 4e. 
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classics ;  the  rapid,  and  the  slow.*  Here,  likewise,  he  sets  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  usual  customs  of  the  schools.  He  admits,  it  is  true, 
that  it  is  a  good  method  to  read,  in  the  beginning,  some  book  of  a 
reasonable  size,  or  at  least  some  part  of  it,  very  thoroughly,  for  the 
sake  both  of  obtaining  certainty  of  knowledge,  and  also  so  as  to 
learn,  as  it  were  by  example,  what  is  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
classics.  But  he  goes  on  to  declare  himself  most  distinctly  against  the 
entire  dominion  of  the  method  of  slow  reading  in  the  schools,  which 
has  become  degenerated,  because  in  the  course  of  the  explanation  of 
one  author,  the  most  heterogeneous  things  are  lu^ed  in.  Thus, 
pupils  sometimes  read  for  years  together  in  one  book  of  Cicero's 
Letters,  or  the  '*2)e  Offidis^  divide  one  play  of  Terence,  or  one  book 
of  Caesar,  into  so  many  little  parts  that  even  an  extraordinary  memory 
can  not  retain  tliem  all. 

After  this  he  goes  on  to  describe  and  recommend  the  more  rapid 
method,  that  of  reading  in  course ;  in  which  the  scholar  endeavors, 
with  his  whole  soul  and  individual  attention,  to  fix  in  his  mind 
whatever  author  he  is  reading,  and  to  understand  him  only,  and 
enjoy  his  beauties.  He  relates  that,  when  he  has  read  Terence  in  this 
manner  to  his  scholars,  they  have  sat  with  open  mouths,  silent,  with 
eyes,  ears,  and  minds  occupied,  laughing  even,  and  thus  betraying 
their  pleasure  by  tlieir  ge:«tures.  But  when  he  read  the  Phoenissffi 
of  Euripides  in  the  slow  way,  with  the  same  scholars,  they  sat,  it  is 
true,  with  open  mouths,  but  it  was  because  they  were  silently  gaping 
or  sleeping. 

Gesner,  as  we  have  said,  was  among  the  first  who  undertook 
earnestly  to  bring  to  pass  the  adaptation  of  the  gymnasiums  not 
only  to  such  scholars  as  were  to  pursue  a  learned  occupation,  but  for 
those  who  were  not,  also;  and  thus,  that  in  them  real  studies  should 
be  more  practiced. 

While  he  was  thus  laboring,  earnestly,  wisely,  and  practically,  for 
the  improvement  of  schools,  he  had  also  at  heart,  during  the  twenty- 
seven  years  of  his  professorship,  the  good  of  the  university.  This 
ap[)ears  in  the  academical  prospectuses,  which,  as  professor  of  elo- 
quence, it  was  his  business  to  write.  It  will  appear  from  them,  he 
says,  **How  strenuously  it  has  been  endeavored  to  keep  in  order 
the  youth  of  the  university,  who  have  a  good  title  to  a  noble  free- 
dom, by  means  not  having  the  shape  of  strict  laws,  which  belong  to 
the  common  unreasoning  crowd,  but  that  of  a  fatherly  and  friendly 

*  This  ed  ts'oo  of  IXwj  appeared  In  Leipxig,  in  1736.  The  prelaee  ia  raprinted  In  tba  "Qput* 
«vte,"7,999. 

Ernecti  entireljr  agree*  wifh  (Semer  on  the  point  io  qaeatioo,  ana  aiTatiial  be  followed  bit 
method  la  explaininf  the  clanice  In  the  Thomaa  BchooL 
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address,  and  tbas  to  preserve  tbem  from  the  dangers  into  which  so 
many  fall  by  a  misuse  of  freedom."  He  expresses  himself  in  a  dear 
and  noble  manner  in  ^  Considerations  upon  the  friends  of  students  ;** 
'^  All  teachers  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  are,  by  their  sta- 
tion and  duty,  the  intended  and,  as  it  were,  the  bom  friends  of  the 
Btudents;"  and  it  is  their  duty  to  seek  the  good  of  the  students, 
without  regard  to  their  own  profit  For  this  reason,  those  who  do 
not  conceal  the  faults  of  the  students,  must  expose  themselves  to  the 
danger  of  awakening  displeasure  by  their  admonitions.  He  prays 
God  "  to  keep  the  fathers  of  the  university  in  this,  the  only  right  state 
of  feeling  toward  those  intrusted  to  them,''  and  to  preserve  the 
university  free  from  **  harmful  students'-friends,"  and  '*  hypocrites." 

There  are  indications  in  the  ^^Isagoge^  of  the  frequency  and  plain- 
ness with  which  he  attacked  his  hearers  in  his  lectures.  He  there 
complains,  for  example,  that  while  the  sciences  have  increased,  the 
students  have  lost  in  industry.  When  he  studied  in  Jena,  lectures 
were  given  as  early  as  five  in  the  morning ;  while  later,  the  professor 
set  the  hour  at  seven,  and  even  then  got  scarcely  a  hearer.  "  For- 
merly," he  says,  **  the  students  listened  to  lectures  all  the  day,  now 
they  spend  two  hours  over  their  coffee ;  while  the  friteur  is  coming, 
the  curling-tongs  are  heating,  and  the  hair  frizzling,  hours  pass  away. 
To  study  after  four  or  five  in  the  evening  is  thought  by  many  a 
degrading  requisition.''  In  the  programme  for  the  summer  lectures 
for  1743,  Gesner  recommends  very  earnestly  to  the  students  a  per- 
severing attendance  upon  the  lectures.  The  more  skillful  the  teacher, 
he  says,  the  more  close  the  connection  of  lectures,  so  that  by  as  much 
as  the  latter  are  based  upon  the  former,  and  they  all  constitute  one 
whole,  so  much  the  more  injurious  is  frequent  absence  to  the  student 
And  again,  he  advises  his  hearers  to  be  attentive  during  their  lec- 
tures, as  this  stimulates  and  increases  the  zeal  of  the  teacher.  **  If 
there  be  any  thing  pleasant  in  my  books,"  says  Martial,  "•  my  hearers 
have  occasioned  it"  This  is  owing  to  the  happy  influence  of  men's 
minds  upon  each  other;  and  in  like  manner  a  bad  influence  is 
exerted.  "  One  gaper,"  he  continues,  "  makes  the  rest  gape.  Noth- 
ing is  more  wearisome  than  to  instruct,  when  most  of  the  hearers  are 
sleepy.  Quintilian  says, '  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  teach,  so 
it  is  of  the  scholar  to  be  desirous  of  learning.' " 

We  have  seen  that  Gesner  sought  and  followed  new  methods  for 
schools ;  it  should  be  also  mentioned  that  he  opposed  an  academical 
custom ;  that  of  the  use  of  Latin  in  the  lectures.  Let  us  now  pass 
to  other  points  of  distinction  between  him  and  most  of  the  philolog- 
ical pedagogues  of  his  age. 
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The  chief  of  them  is  this ;  that  he  repeatedly  recommended  real 
studies.  Studies  in  languages,  he  said,  should  never  be  disjoined 
from  those  in  things.  This  separation  of  things,  which  are  by  their 
nature  intimately  joined  together,  is  a  real  evil.  By  reason  of  it» 
youth  learn  so  many  names,  without  one  idea  of  the  things  which  are 
named.  For  the  purpose  of  elementary  instruction,  such  books 
should  be  used  as  will  furnish  also  real  knowledge.  He  liked,  ao- 
cordingly,  the  works  of  Comenius,  especially  the  ^^OrbU  PictuB^ 
As  president  of  the  German  society  of  Gottingen,  a  place  which 
would  scarcely  hare  been  offered  to  any  other  philologist  of  his 
times,  be  esteemed  those  schools  fortunate  whose  instructors,  by 
sympathy  with  that  society,  have  acquired  '*  a  love  for  the  mother 
tongue,  neglected  in  so  many  ways,  and  the  ability  to  express 
themselves  well  in  it"  This  facility  is  to  be  attained,  not  by  rules, 
but  by  making  translations  from  the  masterpieces  of  the  ancient 
classics. 

Among  real  studies,  Gesner  gave  a  high  place  to  the  natural 
sciences,  in  which  such  great  advances  have  been  made  of  late  years. 
He  himself^  while  rector  in  the  Thomas  School,  attended  the  lecturea 
of  Hausen,  upon  experimental  physics.  The  boys,  he  says,  ought 
certainly  to  study  drawing ;  and  we  have  seen  how  high  a  value  he 
set  upon  mathematical  studies,  especially  astronomy.  *'God,"  ha 
says,  ^'  has  so  connected  them  with  the  heavens,  that  it  is  only  by  the 
observation  of  them  that  we  can  see  where  and  at  what  time  we  are 
living.**  He  recognizes  geography  as  the  vestibule,  basis,  and  light 
of  history,  especially  of  that  of  the  mother  country. 

Gesner  thus  showed  himself  to  be  a  man  who  united,  with  the 
most  thorough  knowledge  and  love  of  antiquity,  a  correct  apprecia- 
tion of  real  studies ;  and  who  sought  new  methods  of  teaching,  when 
he  was  convinced  of  the  faults  of  the  old.  No  one  can  imagine  that 
for  this  reason  he  is  to  be  classed  with  Basedow.  In  addition,  I  may 
here  give  one  extract  from  the  ^''Isagoge^  which  shows  clearly  how 
he  differed  from  most  of  the  reformers  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
his  most  fundamental  plans.  He  says:  "The  beginnings  of  all  sci- 
ences must  be  believed.*  This  is  a  very  important  rule,  especially 
at  the  present  day,  when  even  little  children  are,  from  an  early  age, 
instructed  by  their  teachers  to  believe  nothing.  As  soon  as  they 
begin  to  show  one  spark  of  understanding,  and  wisdom,  they  are 
spoken  to  of  opinions.  And  since  we  are  by  nature  only  too  much 
inclined  to  see  every  thing  for  ourselves,  and  to  receive  nothing  by 
simple  belief,  but  to  wish  to  discover  the  truth  for  ourselves,  the  boys 

J  -  -  -  ^^ 

*  In  another  place  he  quotes  Aristotle's  remark,  that  **  it  is  necessary  to  beliere  what  if 
learned." 
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too  soon  get  the  idea  that  that  only  is  true  which  we  understand 
from  our  natural  senses ;  and  this  has  the  evil  consequence  that  they 
are  willing  to  believe  nothing,  will  not  learn  what  is  necessary,  and 
are  unwilling  to  obey  their  teachers.  Man  can  not  by  himself  gain 
the  first  elements  of  learning ;  he  must  receive  them  from  others,  and 
what  they  teach  him  he  must  believe.  If  the  boy  should  begin  to 
dispute  about  why  one  letter  is  called  A  and  another  B,  and  especially 
if  he  demands  reasons  for  it,  he  could  ask  questions  for  years  without 
learning  any  thing;  and,  moreover,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  answer 
him.  Very  often  no  account  can  be  given  of  the  firet  elements  of 
things.  For  instance,  let  a  pupil  ask,  why  are  such  and  such  things 
called  p6int,  line,  surface!  And  let  him  take  nothing  by  belief  until 
the  reason  of  it  is  given,  and  he  will  learn  nothing  to  eternity.  I 
know  this  by  experience.  I  have  often  seen,  in  good  families,  boys  so 
fH-ecodouB  as  to  ask  questions  all  day.  But  the  German  proverb  was 
true  of  them — that  a  fool  can  ask  a  thousand  times  more  questions 
than  a  wise  man  can  answer.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  utter- 
ances of  the  teacher  are  to  be  considered  as  oracles,  from  whose 
sapngs  there  is  to  be  no  variation;  but  only  this,  that  as  long  as  we 
are  pupils,  we  must  take  things  by  belief,  Afterward  only,  when 
our  understanding  is  ripened,  and  we  have  become  independent,  may 
we  prove  what  we  have  learned." 

In  Gesner  we  have  thus  become  acquainted  with  a  man  distin- 
guished for  thorough  learning,  clear  understanding,  pedagogical  wis- 
dom, and  gifts  for  teaching ;  and  unweariedly  active  and  conscientious 
in  his  official  duties.  Emesti,  who  lived  in  dose  connection  with  him 
for  many  years,  describes  him  as  exceedingly  religious,  resigned  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  thus  of  like  demeanor  both  in  good  and  evil 
days,  and  as  a  loving  father  and  friend.  After  a  long  and  active  life, 
his  end  drew  near.  When  the  physicians  announced  to  him  his  ap- 
proaching death,  he  answered :  "  What  is  to  be  settled  between  me 
and  God,  I  have  not  put  off  to  this  time."  He  departed  in  a  peace- 
ful and  Chnstian  manner,  August  Srd,  1761. 
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JOHANN  AUGUST  ERNESTI. 

[Tranilated  from  the  German  of  Von  lUumerf  for  the  Americfto  Journal  of  Education.] 


JoHANK  August  Ernbsti  was  born  in  1707,  at  Tennstadt,  a  small 
town  of  Thuringia,  where  his  &ther  was  pastor.  He  received  his 
first  instruction  in  the  school  of  Tennstadt,  and,  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
he  was  placed  in  the  princes'  school  of  Schulpforte.  Here  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  important  acquisitions,  especially  in  Greek. 

In  his  twentieth  year  he  entered  the  University  of  Wittemberg, 
where  Wolfs  philosophy  was  in  the  hight  of  fashion ;  and  after- 
ward went  to  Leipzig,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Gottsched 
on  German  eloquence,  and  of  Hansen  upon  mathematics. 

When  twenty-three,  he  was,  upon  the  reeommendation  of  Gesner, 
employed  as  private  tutor,  by  Counselor  of  Appeals  Stiglitz,  the  same 
to  whom  the  epistle  upon  the  study  of  the  ancients,  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  Cicero,  is  addressed.  Stiglitz  was  superior  (aniUtes)  of  the 
Thomas  School ;  it  was  by  his  influence  that  Gesner  had  been  ap- 
pointed rector,  and  it  was  he  also  who  procured  the  appointment  of 
Ernesti,  when  only  twenty -four,  as  conrector,  and  afterward,  at  the 
departure  of  Gesner,  in  1734,  as  rector.  Ernesti,  at  the  same  time, 
read  lectures  at  the  university,  upon  polite  learning.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  he  gave  up  his  rectorship,  and  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the 
university,  giving  his  attention  especially  to  theology. 

He  died  in  1781,  at  Leipzig,  aged  seventy-four. 

From  Ernesti's  own  expressions,  he  would  seem  to  have  taken 
Gesner  for  his  model  in  teaching.  The  latter  induced  him  to  publish,  in 
1734,  the  *^Initia  DoetrincB  Solidioris,^  a  work  which  passed  through 
repeated  editions,  and  was  brought  into  use  as  a  school-book  in  various 
countries,  as  Saxony  and  Hanover,  for  instance.  In  this  book,  Ern- 
esti aimed  to  give  his  instructions  in  as  good  Latin  as  possible; 
although,  as  appears  by  comparing  the  earlier  and  later  editions,* 
he  continued  to  labor  for  the  improvement  of  its  style,  and  to  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  his  ideal  of  Ciceronian  Latin.  In  the  prefiice, 
he  relates  that,  as  a  preparatory  discipline  for  this  work,  he  read  the 
best  Latin  writers  of  the  golden  age,  and,  where  this  would  not  serve, 

*  The  very  flrst  period  of  the  book  will  serve  as  an  example.  In  the  edition  of  1791,  it 
reads,  ^*Cum  <ul  UbeUum  hune  aeribendum  adjieeremtu  tmimumt/maie  pntvidebamys^fin 
ut  hoc  eottailium  noetrum  in  muHa»  mullontm  rqffrekenm'onet  ineurreret,"  Instead  otfadlB 
punidebamtUf  the  edition  of  1760  has  non  parum  tu-tptcabarnvr. 
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those  of  the  silver  age,  repeatedly  over.  Thus,  he  says,  he  believes 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  not  admitting  anything  into  his  book  which 
was  not  heard  in  ancient  Latium.*  Only  from  necessity  has  he  here 
and  there  used  an  unclassical  expression. 

From  this  saying  of  Nihil  veteri  Latio  inauditum,  it  might  natu- 
rally be  concluded  that  the  book  would  contain  nothing  which  had 
not  been  heard  in  ancient  Latium.  And  this  conclusion  would  be, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  book,  correct.  It  treats,  first,  of  arith- 
metic and  geometry ;  then  come  the  elements  of  philosophy,  in  this 
order:  1st,  metaphysics,  psychology,  ontology, natural  theology;  2nd, 
dialectics ;  3rd,  natural  law,  and  ethics ;  4th,  politics ;  5th,  physics. 
In  conclusion,  come  the  elements  of  rhetoric^  Tliis  table  of  contents 
reminds  us  of  the  cyolus  of  Melancthon^s  text-books ;  of  his  dialeo- 
tics,  rhetoric,  physics,  psychology,  and  ethics.  All  acquainted  with  the 
subject  will  readily  believe  that  £rnesti*s  book  would  not  be  adapted 
to  our  present  gymnasiums.  The  mathematical  part  may  appear 
to  us  scanty ;  but  when  we  consider  that,  by  the  Prussian  school 
ordinances  of  the  year  1735,  one  year  after  the  appearance  of  the 
"/m<f  a,"  no  knowledge  of  mathematics  whatever  was  required  of  those 
graduating  from  the  gymnasiums,  we  shall  retract  that  opinion. 

Philosophical  subjects  are  handled  at  length  in  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  pages.  The  fact  that  Christianity  is  here  completely  ignored, 
while,  nevertheless,  so  many  things  must  come  up  which  have  been 
known  to  the  pupils  by  means  of  their  catechetical  studies,  must  be 
set  down  as  an  entire  error.  If,  according  to  Picus  of  Mirandola, 
philosophy  seeks  truth,  theology  finds  it,  and  religion  possesses  it,  it 
could  not  but  be  strange,  to  such  as  had  possessed  it  from  an  early 
age,  to  be  set  to  searching  for  that  of  which  they  were  already  in 
possession.  It  would  be  quite  otherwise  if  the  manual  should  contain 
a  comparative  description  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  theology  by  the 
side  of  the  Christian,  although  gymnasium  pupils  are  not  old  enough 
even  for  such  a  treatise. 

It  is  quite  mysterious  how  Emesti  should  have  inserted  in  his 
school-book  such  chapters  as  this :  De  conjugii  felicitate  consequenda^ 
and  De  cura  suholis.  Of  this  latter  chapter  we  must  say  a  little 
more.  In  it  Emesti  expresses  views  upon  education,  which  agree  in 
part  with  the  earlier  ones  of  Locke,  and  in  part  with  the  later  ones  of 
Rousseau.  He  discusses  procreation,  and  the  management  of  pregnant 
women ;  urges  that  the  mother  should  herself  nurse  her  children,  and 
not  give  them  into  the  charge  of  untrustworthy  nurses;  and  he 

*  Still,  Emeuli  hj  no  meang  belonged  to  those  philologitta  who  read  the  ancieota  only  with 
the  deaiga  of  patching  together  a  Latin  atyle,  hy  picking  acrapa  oot  of  them.  Apiiiut  that 
kind  of  reading  he  declared  himseir  most  decidedlj.  in  hia  letter  to  Stiglitx. 
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refers  to  Grellius,  for  the  like  advice.  Mothers,  he  says  further,  must 
not  give  their  own  children  to  nurses,  but  must  themselves  educate 
them ;  and,  if  they  do  this,  they  will  be  beloved  by  the  children.  If 
parents  command  or  forbid  any  thing,  they  should  give  the  reasons 
for  it;  for  otherwise  they  are  obeyed  unwillingly,  and  would  rather 
be  led  than  dnven.  Parents  should  not  require  their  children  to  be 
free  from  faults,  and  should  not  be  alternately  forgiving  and  un- 
reasonably strict  Instruction  should  be  such,  not  that  the  children 
shall  believe  blindly  in  any  thing,  but  only  in  what  is  given  them  as 
the  foundation  of  their  belief;  and  they  should  make  inquiries  for  the 
reasons  of  things.  Thus  they  will  be  kept  from  credulity,  supersti- 
tion, and  prejudice.  Care  should  also  be  taken,  not  to  fill  their 
memories,  like  those  of  parrots,  with  empty  or  unintelligible  words. 

Ernesti  recommends  care  in  the  choice  of  teachers,  and  in  deter- 
mining upon  the  future  occupation  of  the  children.  They  should 
early  be  taught  a  love  of  true  honor,  the  right  use  of  money,  and 
truthfulness. 

Such  pedagogical  rules  as  these  would  hardly  be  expected  from 
the  strict  philologist  of  the  old  school.  It  is  certain  that  the  profound, 
universally  learned  Gesner,  who  had  pursued  freely  so  many  lines 
of  investigation,  had  the  greatest  influence  upon  Ernesti  in  this  re> 
spect  What  I  have  given  from  the  writings  of  both  these  men,  will 
be  sufficient  to  show  the  reader  what  they  were,  and  that  although  in 
general  philologists  of  conservative  character,  yet  they  were  not  blind 
to  the  faults  of  antiquity,  and  sought  and  followed  new  ways ;  and, 
therefore,  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  place  between  the  adherents  of 
the  old  pedagogy  and  the  new.  They  can  be  compared  only  to 
Trotzendorf  and  Sturm  on  the  one  aide,  and  to  Locke  and  Boossean 
on  the  other. 
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Vm.   FREDERICK  A.P.BARNARD, 


Fredsrick  Augustus  Portkr  Barnard,  president  of  the  Univers- 
ity of  Mississippi,  whose  reputation  as  a  practical  educator  entitles 
him,  pre-eminently,  to  a  notice  in  these  pages ;  and  who,  as  a  writer 
on  subjects  connected  with  collegiate  education,  stands  second  to  no 
other  in  this  country,  was  born  in  the  year  1809,  in  the  town  of  Shef- 
field, Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts.  His  father,  Robert  Porter 
Barnard,  a  counselor  at  law,  highly  respected  in  his  profession,  and 
held  in  honor  by  all  who  knew  him,  for  his  distinguished  moral 
worth,  was  an  influential  citizen  of  his  native  county,  which  he  seve- 
ral times  represented  in  the  senate  of  the  state.  The  subject  of  this 
notice  is  sixth  in  lineal  descent  from  Francis  Barnard,  of  Essex,  Eng- 
land, who  emigrated  to  this  country  about  the  year  1638,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hartford,  Connecticut ;  but  removed  to 
Hadley,  Massachusetts,  in  1654.  In  the  dangers  to  which  the  early 
colonists  of  New  England  were  exposed,  this  family  fully  participated. 
One  of  the  sons  of  Francis  Barnard  was  killed,  early  in  life,  at  the 
battle  with  the  natives  which,  in  1675,  gave  its  name  to  Bloody 
Brook,  in  Deerfield.  Another,  Joseph  Barnard,  from  whom  our  sub- 
ject is  descended,  was  mortally  wounded,  in  1695,  by  a  shot  from  a 
savage  lying  in  ambush,  .who  fired  upon  him  as  he  was  passing  peace- 
ably along,  upon  his  proper  business,  through  the  forest.  A  third 
son.  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard  (mentioned  third  in  order,  but  the  eldest 
of  the  family,)  settled  at  Andover ;  and  from  him  are  descended 
many  of  the  name  or  blood,  who  reside  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts, among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Rev.  John  Barnard,  of 
Marblehead. 

Through  his  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Joshua  Porter, 
of  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  later  in  life  of  Saratoga  Springs,  and  who 
was  also  the  niece  of  General  Peter  B.  Porter  and  Hon.  Augustus 
Porter,  of  Niagara  Falls,  President  Barnard  traces  his  lineage  direct- 
ly, through  six  intermediate  generations,  to  Roger  Williams,  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island,  the  early  champion  of  religious  liberty  in 
this  country ;  some  of  whose  traits  of  character,  particularly  his  firm- 
ness of  purpose,  strength  of  will,  and  fearless  obedience  to  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience,  whether  by  inheritance  or  otherwise,  he  certainly 

possesses. 
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The  subject  of  our  notice  is  indebted,  for  his  earliest  mental  cul- 
ture, to  maternal  solicitude.  As  a  child,  he  attended  the  conomon 
school  of  his  district,  and  had  his  place  assigned  him  in  classes  in  read- 
ing and  spelling ;  but  the  tasks  presenting  no  difficulty,  because  already 
familiar,  through  his  mother^s  teachings,  he  found  school  indescrib- 
ably irksome ;  and  he  has  been  often  heard  to  speak  of  the  childish 
perplexity  with  which  he  was  then  accustomed  to  regard  his  compan- 
ions, while  they  were  engaged  in  what  they  called  studying  their 
lessons. 

He  was,  however,  soon  put  to  tasks  which  made  him  study.  Before 
the  end  of  his  eighth  year  he  was  tolerably  versed  in  elementary  ge- 
ography ;  and  he  had,  with  painful  labor,  and  to  his  great  disgust, 
been  compelled  to  learn  by  rote  all  "  the  large  print,"  with  a  good 
many  qualifying  "  observations,"  and  "  exceptions,"  and  "  remarks," 
in  less  conspicuous  type,  in  Lindley  Murray's  Grammar.  It  is  per- 
haps quite  unnecessary  to  mention  that,  of  all  this  verbal  erudition, 
he  did  not  understand  a  single  word ;  but  that,  as  he  never  forgot 
any  part  of  it,  the  meaning  it  was  intended  to  embody  was  gradually 
revealed  to  him,  as  he  acquired  the  ideas  themselves,  through  other 
processes,  later  in  life.  After  completing  grammar,  he  was  put  into 
"  parsing,"  in  which  exercise  he  was  told  that  he  would  find  his  pre- 
vious attainments  very  helpful.  The  force  of  this  suggestion,  how- 
ever, did  not  come  home  to  him  very  strongly ;  and  he  learned  to 
parse  by  a  process  entirely  inductive — by  listening  to  older  pupils, 
and  by  reading  the  "parsing  lessons  "  placed  at  the  end  of  Murray; 
the  only  part  of  the  book  from  which  he  derived  any  benefit.  He 
thus,  by  attention  and  comparison,  became  able  to  distinguish  a  noun 
from  a  verb,  without  troubling  himself  to  apply  the  severe  test  of  the 
definition,  that  '*  a  noun  is  the  name  of  any  thing  that  exists,  or  of 
which  we  have  any  notion,"  or  that  "  a  verb  is  a  word  which  signi- 
fies to  be,  to  do,  or  to  suffer." 

Early  in  his  eighth  year  he  was  advanced  to  the  study  of  Latin. 
This  part  of  his  education  was  commenced  under  the  private  tuition 
of  Rev.  James  Bradford,  the  minister  of  the  Congregational  church 
in  his  native  town,  whom  he  has  ever  held  in  grateful  remembrance. 
The  Latin  grammar  proved  to  be  not  in  the  slightest  degree  more 
intelligible  to  the  learner  than  the  English  had  been ;  but  its  contents 
pretty  nearly  from  cover  to  cover  were  transferred  to  his  memory,  by 
the  mechanical  process  which  had  already  been  made  so  painfully 
familiar ;  and  they  have  there  remained  stereotyped  throughout  life, 
owing  their  ultimate  intelligibility,  as  in  the  former  case,  to  knowl- 
edge subsequently  and  otherwise  acquired.     It  can  not  be  questioned. 
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however,  that  this  rote  procefts  has  some  advantages.  The  forms  of 
dedension  and  conjugation,  the  tabulated  connectives,  and  the  irregu- 
larities of  a  language,  are,  by  means  of  it,  indelibly  impressed  upon 
the  mind ;  and  they  thus  very  much  lighten  the  leamer^s  subsequent 
labor.  But  to  a  child,  the  process  is  unpalatable  to  the  last  degree ; 
and  its  tendency  is  to  produce  generally  a  dislike  to  books. 

The  subject  of  our  notice,  however,  was,  from  his  earliest  years, 
very  fond  of  books,  when  permitted  to  choose  them  for  himself.  The 
*^  Tales  for  Children^*  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  others,  were  early  de- 
voured. The  school  reading-books,  except  the  dryer  and  didactic 
parts,  were  read  and  re -read.  The  ^Columbian  Orator^  was  a  great 
favorite.  The  tastes  thus  acquired  soon  demanded  superior  aliment 
Voyages  and  travels,  history  and  dramatic  writings,  were  sought  after 
with  avidity.  One  of  the  earliest  books  read,  and  long  remembered 
for  the  delight  it  afforded,  was  Professor  Silliman's  narrative  of  his 
travels  in  England,  Holland,  and  Scotland.  It  awakened  the  strong- 
est desire  to  know  the  author — a  desire  which,  to  the  young  reader's 
satisfaction,  was  gratified  later  in  life.  A  great  part  of  RoUin's  "JTifs- 
iory,^^  and  all  of  Shakspeare's  ^ComedieSj*  and  most  of  his  ^ Tragedies^ 
had  been  mastered  before  the  age  of  twelve.  The  latter  had  been 
read  again  and  again. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Latin  was  a  weariness  to  both  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit ;  but  it  continued  to  be  inculcated,  and  Greek  also,  for 
several  years ;  the  learner  having  been  placed  at  school,  first  in  the 
village  of  Saratoga  Springs,  and  afterward  at  Stockbridge,  in  his  na- 
tive county.  At  the  former  place,  however,  he  found  something  more 
attractive  than  Latin ;  having  then,  for  the  first  time,  enjoyed  the  op- 
portunity of  visiting  a  printing  office.  So  strong  a  fascination  for 
him  hung  about  that  spot,  that  he  could  not  be  prevented  from  de- 
voting all  the  hours  of  his  freedom  from  school,  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  and,  above  all,  the  ^  Saturday  afternoons,"  so  highly  prized  by 
school  boys,  for  many  months,  to  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  mngic  art  in  his  own  person ;  and  so  expert  a  printer  did  he  then 
become,  that  he  has  often,  in  his  later  life,  lent  an  efficient  hand,  in 
emergencies,  in  offices  with  which  he  has  had  a  connection,  as  aiithor 
or  editor.  ^ 

In  1824,  he  entered  Yale  College,  as  a  member  of  the  freshman 
class ;  being  the  youngest  member  of  a  class  long  aft^r  noted  for  the 
weight  of  talent  it  embraced,  and  known  as  the  mathematical  class. 
Up  to  this  time,  he  had  given  no  attention  to  mathematical  studies, 
beyond  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic.  It  very  early  became 
maniiest  that  a  warm  competition  was  to  exist  in  the  class,  for  the 
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first  ..position  in  scholarship  in  mathematical  science,  and,  for  a  time^ 
young  Barnard,  excessively  diffident  in  disposition,  and  as  yet  quite 
small  in  person,  shrank  from  thrusting  himself  forward,  when  he  was 
conscious  that  he  lacked  only  self-possession  to  enable  him  to  do  so 
successfully.    Knotty  points  were  often  thrown  out  to  the  whole  class 
at  once,  any  one  being  at  liberty  to  rise  and  present  solutions.    It  re- 
quired some  nerve  for  a  boy  of  fifteen,  to  stand  up  and  do  this  before 
forty  or  ^fty  critics  and  competitors,  some  of  them  of  nearly  twice 
his  age.    For  some  months,  therefore,  the  peculiar  character  of  his 
mind  was  not  recognized;  but,  as  he  became  fiuniliarized  with  his 
new  situation,  and  his  diffidence  wore  off,  he  descended  into  the  arena, 
and,  from  that  moment,  competition  for  the  6rst  position  was  at  an 
end.    From  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  his  college  career,  he  was 
never,  by  accident  or  surprise,  betrayed  into  an  error  before  his  class, 
on  any  mathematical  subject ;  nor  was  he  ever,  for  a  single  moment, 
at  a  loss  to  meet  any  demand  made  by  the  instructor,  whether  of 
himself  individually,  or  of  the  class  collectively.    He  never  contented 
himself  with  the  modes  of  investigation  or  demonstration  laid  down 
in  the  text-books,  and  rarely  offered  one  in  recitation  which  would  be 
found  in  them.    Beginning  with  the  elements  of  geometry,  in  his 
freshman  year,  he  amused  himself  with  writing  out  novel  demonstra- 
tions of  all  propositions  and  problems,  to  the  end  of  the  couise ;  or 
until  they  became  so  varied  and  numerous,  that  he  could  not  spare 
the  time  to  write  them.    As  a  matter  of  course,  he  revelled  in  col- 
lateral reading  in  the  mathematics ;  and,  after  his  freshman  year,  he 
had  invariably  read  and  laid  aside  the  college  text-book,  long  before 
the  class  had  taken  it  up.    He  never  read  a  mathematical  argument 
more  than  once ;  but  usually  addressed  himself  immediately  to  the 
task  of  making  another  and  a  better.    In  synthetic  treatises,  his  habit 
was  to  confine  his  reading  to  the  enunciations  of  the  points  to  be 
proved,  and  to  work  out  the  argument  for  himself  before  examining 
the  mode  of  treatment  which  the  author  had  employed.    It  was,  at 
that  period,  practiced  by  the  instructors,  to  put  forth  original  test 
propositions  and  problems,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  emulation, 
and  exciting  competition.    These  were  invariably  solved,  almost  with- 
in the  hour,  by  young  ^rnard,  and  his  solutions  were  often  the  only 
ones  offered.    There  prevailed,  also,  then,  to  some  extent,  the  practice 
of  throwing  out  mathematical  challenges,  among  the  students  them- 
selves.    Such  challenges  passed  occasionally  between  members  of  dif- 
ferent classes,  and  young  Barnard  was  the  object  of  a  good  many 
such.     He  never  failed  to  send  back  the  knot  untied,  within  less 
than  twenty-four  hours.    The  tutor  of  his  class  in  mathematics,  dur- 
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ing  the  latter  portion  of  hia  coarse,  was  the  late  W.  N.  Holland,  af- 
terward professor  of  mathematics  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  him- 
self distinguished  for  his  mathematical  abilities,  and  for  his  attain- 
ments in  science.  Mr.  Holland,  in  writing  of  Mr.  Barnard,  in  1837, 
said:  "I  have  never  known  any  person,  except  the  late  lamented 
Prof.  Fisher,  who  seemed  to  have  so  extraordinary  a  natural  aptitude 
for  mathematical  studies.  He  soon  outstripped  ail  competitors  in 
that  department,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  excellent  scholar 
in  the  classics,  and  in  English  literature.  After  graduating  with  the 
highest  honors  of  his  class,  he  became  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Latin 
school,  in  Hartford ;  a  station  which,  for  many  years,  was  offered  only 
to  the  best  scholars  from  Yale  College." 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  upon  the  educational  history 
of  President  Barnard,  because  his  own  notions  of  educational  theory 
have  been  mostly  derived  from  his  personal  experience.  In  all  the 
course  of  his  preparation  for  college,  he  had  revolted  against  study, 
because  he  was  compelled  to  learn  what  he  could  not  understand,  for 
the  several  reasons  that  difficult  subjects  were  presented,  before  his 
mind  had  attained  sufficient  maturity  to  receive  them ;  because  they 
were  presented  in  dry,  concise,  and  technical  language,  too  abstract 
for  his  comprehension  ;  and  because  little  effort  was  made  by  his  teach- 
ers to  compensate  him  for  these  disadvantages,  by  attempting,  on 
their  own  part,  to  throw  light  on  the  obscurity.  Whatever  was  in- 
telligible, even  in  childhood,  was  pleasing ;  whatever  was  unintelligi- 
ble, was  repulsive.  History,  personal  narrative,  the  drama,  was  de- 
lightful ;  language  was  odiousl  And  yet  this  subject  was  only  odious, 
because  presented  prematurely,  or  unintelligibly ;  for,  in  his  later  life, 
Mr.  Barnard  has  been  a  passionate  devotee  to  linguistic  studies,  and 
has  made  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  ex- 
cept the  Sclavonic  tongues.  So  soon  as  the  subject  of  mathematics 
was  presented  to  his  mind,  the  clearness  with  which  every  truth  stood 
forth  in  the  light  of  demonstration,  was  completely  fascinating,  and 
he  followed  where  it  led,  not  as  a  task,  but  as  a  pleasure. 

It  is  a  doctrine,  therefore,  entertained  by  President  Barnard,  that 
the  mind  of  childhood  should  rather  be  enticed  than  driven  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  He  further  believes  that  the  love  of  knowl- 
edge is  so  far  natural,  that  no  other  excitement  is  needed  but  knowl- 
edge itself,  intelligibly  presented ;  and  consequently  that,  in  order  that 
this  condition  may  be  secured,  the  subjects  of  knowledge,  which  form 
the  substance  of  teaching,  should  be  adapted  to  their  order,  and  in 
the  manner  of  exhibition,  to  the  degree  of  maturity  or  development 
of  the  mind  itself. 
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Mr.  Barnard,  after  remaining  two  years  at  Hartford,  where  lie  pub^ 
lished  a  treatise  on  arithmetic,  which,  in  the  words  of  Prof.  Hoi- 
land,  **  added  much  to  his  reputation,  especially  in  the  higher  and 
more  difficult  parts,"  was  elected  to  a  tutorship  in  Yale  College,  being 
then  just  twenty-one  years  of  age.  lliis  office  he  held  but  a  year, 
having  resigned  it  in  consequence  of  an  apprehended  failure  of  health. 
During  this  time,  however,  he  prepared  and  published  an  edition  of 
Bridge's  ^^  Conic  Sections,^*  which  has  since  been  extensively  used  in 
American  colleges,  in  which  the  work  was  substantially  rewritten,  and 
also  considerably  enlarged.  It  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held,  at  the  time,  by  Prof.  Olmsted,  who  had 
been  his  instructor,  to  mention  that  he  was  engaged  by  that  gentle- 
man to  examine,  critically,  the  manuscript  of  his  Natural  Philosophy, 
then  in  preparation  for  the  press.  Another  evidence  of  this  consid- 
eration is  found  in  the  fact  that  Prof.  Olmsted  proposed  to  him, 
before  his  retirement,  to  come  into  an  arrangement  by  which  he  might 
be  his  assistant  professor,  until  such  time  as  the  college  should  be 
able  to  divide  the  chair,  and  give  to  Mr.  Barnard  the  department  of 
the  mathematics — a  proposition  which  would  have  been  accepted,  but 
for  the  cause  above  mentioned,  compelling  him  to  desist  for  a  time 
from  occupation.  * 

While  a  student  in  college,  Mr.  Barnard  had  devoted  the  time 
given  by  most  of  his  class  to  the  study  of  the  modern  languages,  to 
the  prosecution  of  mathematical  studies,  in  the  higher  departments 
of  the  science.  Soon  ailer  his  graduation,  he  perceived  how  indis- 
pensable to  the  scientific  student  is  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
languages  of  continental  Europe.  He  accordingly  addressed  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  French,  with  such  earnestness  of  purpose  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  he  had  nearly  dispensed  with  lexicons; 
and  soon  after  began  to  read  the  language  with  the  same  &cility  as 
English.  He  afterward  turned  his  attention  to  the  Italian  and  Span- 
ish, with  similar  success ;  and,  at  a  later  period  of  life,  to  the  €rer- 
man,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Dutch. 

After  his  retirement  from  Yale  College,  Mr.  Barnard  became  tem- 
porarily connected  with  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  in  Hartford ;  and,  during  this  period,  he  conducted,  for  a  short 
time,  the  "ATcu?  England  Weekly  Review^  previously  edited  by  Pren- 
tice and  Wbittier,  successively.  He  did  not  long  remain  in  this  situ- 
ation, however,  having  been  invited  to  a  corresponding  position,  in 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  This  institution, 
now  occupying  a  rank  among  the  first  of  its  class  in  the  country  or 
in  the  world,  had  then  just  fallen  into  the  hands  of  its  present  able 
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president,  Dr.  H.  P.  Peet ;  and  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  satisfiio- 
toiy  evidences  which  Mr.  Peet  gave  of  his  clear-sighted  sagacity, 
consisted  in  his  judicious  selection  of  his  colleagues.  It  is  believed 
that  he  will  cheerfully  testify  not  only  to  the  activity,  zeal,  and  suc- 
cess with  which  Mr.  Barnard  discharged  the  immediate  duties  of  his 
station ;  but  also  to  the  ability  displayed  by  him  in  assisting  to  bring 
the  claims  of  this  department  of  education  to  the  favorable  regard 
of  the  legislature  and  people  of  the  slate ;  and,  still  further,  in  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  the  professors  of  the  art  in  this  country,  to  the 
scientific  and  psychological  principles  on  which  it  rests.  In  the  library 
of  the  institution,  Mr.  Barnard  found  a  valuable  collection  of  works, 
in  foreign  languages,  on  deaf-mute  instruction.  He  gave  himself  to 
the  perusal  of  these  with  avidity ;  and  was  thus  led  to  enter  upon  a 
course  of  metaphysical  study,  and  of  investigation  of  the  philosophy 
of  language,  which  soon  possessed  for  him  all  the  fascination  which 
the  mathematics  had  exercised  before.  He  published  articles  on  the 
history  and  philosophy  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in 
several  of  the  higher  periodicals  of  the  day,  as  the  ^Nortk  American 
Review^  the  ^^ Christian  Spectator,^  and  the  ^Biblical  Repository  ;  " 
and  he  prepared  many  able  documents  on  the  subject  for  the  institu- 
tion itself.  The  subject  of  grammar,  of  which  the  memories  of  his 
childhood  were  any  thing  but  pleasing,  became,  at  this  time,  so  favor- 
ite with  him,  that  he  published  a  treatise  of  his  own,  entitled  ^Ana- 
lytic Orammarj  with  Symbolic  Illustration^^  in  which  the  structure 
of  language  and  the  relations  of  the  words  which  make  connected 
speech,  were  visibly  symboliOed.  The  treatise  found  much  favor  with 
the  philosophic,  and  would  probably  have  come  into  general  use  as  a 
school  book,  but  for  its  association  with  a  special  department  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  impression  that  it  was  designed  for  learners  wanting 
in  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  senses. 

While  pursuing  these  studies  and  prosecuting  these  labors,  Mr. 
Barnard  did  not  forget  the  favorite  pursuits  of  previous  years.  Besides 
keeping  alive  his  interest  in  mathematics,  he  engaged  in  the  study  of 
physical  science,  and  became  an  assiduous  observer  of  meteorological 
phenomena,  including  those  of  the  aurora  borealis,  the  zodiacal  light, 
and  shooting  stars.  Upon  these,  especially  those  of  the  first  and  last 
class,  he  made  many  observations,  in  concert  with  Mr.  £.  C.  Herrick, 
the  well-known  meteorolo2:i8t  of  New  Haven.  Some  contributions 
of  this  date  may  be  found,  from  him,  in  the  ^American  Journal  of 
Science.^  He  also  prepared  and  published,  about  this  time,  in  the 
^Am^rican  Monthly  Magazine^'^  of  New  York,  to  which  he  was  a 
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contributor,  a  STimmary  of  the  existing  state  of  electrical  sdenoe, 
connected  with  magnetism. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1837,  Mr.  Barnard  was  elected  to  the  profn 
orship  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Alabama;  and,  on  his  way,  he  stopped  at  Richmond,  Vir^nia,  to 
advocate,  before  the  legislature  of  that  state,  an  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  There  he  encountered  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  of  Boston, 
who  was  there  on  a  similar  errand,  in  behalf  of  the  blind.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  friends  of  the  two  measures  should  unite  their  eflbrts ; 
and  the  result  of  this  union  was  the  erection  of  the  institution  now  in 
operation  at  Staunton,  in  which  instruction  is  given,  in  different  de- 
partments, both  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind. 

Mr.  Barnard  entered  upon  his  duties  in  Alabama,  in  the  spring  of 
1838.  During  this  year,  he  prepared  and  published  ^The  Alabafna 
State  Almanac  for  1839,*'  which  he  designed  to  make  a  vehicle  of 
scientific  information,  as  well  as  a  calendar,  and  a  register  of  statistical 
matters,  and  other  matters  of  fact  The  astronomical  computations 
were  by  himself,  unassisted ;  and  the  remaining  contents,  also,  mainly 
by  himself,  were  interesting  and  valuable ;  but  the  sale  did  not  repay 
the  very  considerable  expense  of  publishing  such  a  work  in  Tusca- 
loosa; and  it  was,  therefore,  impossible  to  continue  it.  A  literary 
magazine,  entitled  "The  SouthroHj^  having  sprung  up  about  the 
same  time,  was  mainly  sustained  by  the  contributions  of  Prof  Bar- 
nard, and  two  gentlemen,  both  of  whom  have  since  become  pretty 
widely  known  to  the  country,  Hon.  A.  B.  Meek  and  Hon.  W.  R. 
Smith.  For  a  number  of  years,  also,  Prof.  Barnard  was  the  unavowed 
editor  of  "T'Ae  Independent  Monitor,*^  a  weekly  newspaper,  printed 
in  Tuscaloosa;  and,  during  this  time,  his  pen  was  excessively  prolific, 
and  was  employed  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  As  an  editor,  his 
writings  were  marked  by  a  cheerful  vein,  mingled  with  a  constant 
flow  of  humor ;  and  no  oracle  of  the  tripod  has  probably  ever  been 
more  favorite  in  Alabama,  than  he.  He  contributed,  also,  occasion*- 
ally,  and  for  a  time  regularly,  to  the  other  weekly  newspaper  in 
Tuscaloosa,  the  "  Observer, ^^ 

While  in  Alabama,  Prof.  Barnard  published  a  new  arithmetic, 
which  came,  for  a  time,  into  pretty  general  use  in  that  state.  He 
also  directed  the  construction  of  the  astronomical  observatory  of  the 
University  of  Alabama ;  but,  owing  to  his  subsequent  acceptance  of 
the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  university,  it  did  not  continue  to  be 
under  his  management  He  was  frequently  called  upon  to  deliver 
public  addresses,  on  occasions  of  interest  One  of  these  was  in  com- 
memoration of  the  ^^Life  and  Public  Services  of  Hon,  W.  R.  King^ 
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pronounced  in  compliance  with  a  request  tendered  by  the  citizens  of 
Tuscaloosa,  irrespective  of  party.  Another,  which  was  published, 
and  which  was  very  flatteringly  noticed,  in  many  quarters,  was  an 
oration  before  the  Alabama  Alpha  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society, 
upon  the  subject  of  **Art  CuUure,^^  He  also  lectured  repeatedly,  on 
scientific  subjects,  before  popular  audiences,  in  Tuscaloosa,  and  else- 
where ;  and,'On  several  occasions,  commanded  crowded  audiences,  in 
the  state  house,  during  the  sessions  of  the  legislature. 

On  the  publication  of  the  accounts  of  the  photographic  discovery 
of  Daguerre,  Mr.  Barnard,  even  before  the  processes  were  disclosed, 
entered  zealously  upon  a  series  of  experiments,  relating  to  the  art; 
and  he  v&rj  early  addressed  a  communication  to  the  ^^ Journal  of  Sci- 
ence^^  giving  a  mode  of  preparing  plates,  by  the  use  of  chlorine  gas, 
of  such  sensitiveness,  as  to  receive  an  instantaneous  impression.  Such 
methods  were,  about  the  same  timie,  introduced  elsewhere ;  but  the 
reagent  employed  was  different ;  and  Mr.  Dana,  in  acknowledging 
the  communication,  stated  that  it  was*  the  first  account  that  had 
appeared,  of  the  successful  application  of  chlorine  to  this  interesting 
art 

In  the  year  1846,  a  joint  commission  was  appointed,  on  the  part 
of  the  states  of  Alabama  and  Florida,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
boundary  line  between  their  territories,  which  had  always  been  in 
dispute.  This  boundary  is  the  treaty  line  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  which  was  run  between  the  years  1796  and  1799; 
and  should  be  the  3 1st  parallel  of  latitude.  The  commissioners,  on 
both  sides,  were  to  be  assisted  by  astronomers  and  surveyors,  ap- 
pointed in  the  interest  of  the  several  states.  Prof.  Barnard  was 
appointed,  by  Gov.  Martin,  as  astronomer  on  behalf  of  the  State  of 
Alabama.  The  parties  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Chattahoochee,  at 
the  disputed  line,  in  November,  1846.  The  astronomer  appointed 
on  the  part  of  Florida,  failed  to  appear ;  and  Prof.  Barnard  was  acr 
cordingly  appointed  on  the  part  of  that  state,  also.  After  the  neces- 
sary observations  had  been  made  at  the  Chattahoochee,  and  as  fax 
from  the  river  as  was  thought  necessary,  the  commissioners  resolved 
to  commit  the  entire  remaining  part  of  the  examination  to  Pro£ 
Barnard  and  his  assistants,  alone;  and  he  accordingly  proceeded 
along  the  line,  from  the  Chattahoochee  to  the  Perdido,  and  thence  into 
Alabama,  to  the  Tensaw ;  the  monuments  being  found  still  to  exist 
along  the  parallel,  all  the  way  to  the  Mississippi  River.  His  report  on 
the  results  of  the  examination,  which  was  laid  before  both  legisla- 
tures, had  the  effect  to  settle  the  controversy  immediately. 

In  the  year  1848,  the  cbair  of  chemistry  in  the  university  became 
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vacant ;  and  Prof.  Barnard  was  induced  to  accept  it  He  immedi* 
atelj  gave  a  great  development  to  the  fijstem  of  instruction  in  that 
science,  as  it  had  been  previously  conducted  in  that  institution^  or 
rather  remodeled  the  system  entirely;  introducing  experimental  illus- 
tration, on  the  most  ample  scale.  Desirous,  also,  of  enlarging  the 
usefulness  of  the  university,  as  well  as  of  introducing  a  specie  of  in- 
fluence,  favorable  to  the  manners  of  the  students,  he  invited  the 
young  ladies  of  the  Female  Institute  of  Tuscaloosa  (there  being  at 
that  time  but  one  seminary  for  young  ladies  in  that  city,  where  there 
are  now  four,  all  of  them  flourishing,)  as  well  as  the  ladies  of  the  city, 
generally,  to  attend  his  lectures,  at  the  laboratory;  an  invitation 
which  caused  his  lecture  room  to  be  much  frequented,  and  often  to  be 
thronged  to  excess. 

During  the  period  in  which  he  held  this  professorship,  he  continued 
to  cultivate  his  mathematical  studies;  and  among  other  evidences 
which  he  gave  of  this,  may  be  instanced  a  series  of  papers  in  the 
^American  Journal  of  Sci&nce^  on  the  subject  of  the  Mechanical 
Theory  of  Heat,  and  the  conditions  essential  to  the  success  of  engines 
driven  by  heated  air. 

In  the  fall  of  1853,  he  was  appointed  a  juror  in  the  ExhilHtion 
of  the  World's  Industry,  held  in  New  York  City ;  but  was  delayed 
in  attendance,  until  the  jury  to  which  he  was  attached  had  completed 
its  labors. 

In  the  year  1 855,  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  extended  special  invitations  to  a  limited  number  of  the  men  of 
science  of  America,  to  attend  their  annual  meeting,  held  that  year  in 
in  Glasgow.  Mr.  Barnard  received  the  compliment  of  ^ne  of  these 
invitations,  but  was  unable  to  attend. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  connection  with  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, some  of  the  friends  of  that  institution  set  oh  foot  a  project  for 
the  remodeling  of  the  system  of  instruction,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  to  every  student  the  free  option  to  select  for  himself  the  studies 
he  would  pursue.  This  scheme  alarmed  the  friends  of  sound  educa- 
tion in  Alabama,  especially  when  it  began  to  appear  that  strenuous 
efforts  were  making,  through  the  press,  to  prepossess  the  popular  opin- 
ion in  favor  of  the  change.  These,  therefore,  resorted  to  the  same  chan- 
nel for  disabusing  the  public  mind  of  error,  which  had  been  employed 
to  propagate  it ;  and  accordingly  a  very  animated  discussion  occupied 
the  columns  of  many  of  the  papers  of  the  state,  for  several  months. 
In  this  discussion,  Mr.  Barnard  took  a  very  active  and  zealous  part, 
in  vindication  of  the  time-honored  system,  which  was  threatened  with 
destruction ;  and  his  articles  produced  a  very  perceptible  impression 
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Upon  the  conductors  of  the  press,  no  less  than  upon  public  sentiment 
generally ;  and  were  probably  more  instrumental  than  any  other,  in 
arresting  the  tendency  to  favor  the  spirit  of  destructiveness,  which 
was  beginning  to  be  very  distinctly  manifested. 

In  obedience  to  a  requisition  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity, communicated  to  the  faculty  in  July,  1853,  a  committee  of 
the  faculty  was  appointed  to  report  a  plan  of  reorganization,  in  con- 
formity with  the  views  of  the  advocates  of  change.  Of  this  com« 
mittee  Mr.  Barnard  was  chairman.  The  committee,  in  conformity 
with  instructions,  reported  such  a  plan  as  had  been  required  of  them ; 
but  the  majority  of  the  committee,  consisting  of  Prof.  Barnard  and 
Prof.  J.  W.  Pratt,  presented  an  additional  report,  embodying  an  elab- 
orate examination  of  the  plan,  and  its  emphatic  condemnation.  In 
this  report,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Prof.  Barnard,  the  expediency  of 
the  proposed  innovation  is  examined  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of 
those  institutions  which  have  given  it  a  full  or  a  partial  tnal ;  and  it 
is  shown,  by  an  extensive  collation  of  facts,  to  have  resulted  in  prac- 
tical failure,  in  nearly  every  such  instance.  The  plan,  however,  is 
more  uncompromi^iingly  condemned,  upon  higher  and  purely  philo- 
sophic grounds,  drawn  from  a  consideration  of  the  objects  of  educa- 
tional discipline ;  and  the  dangerous  fallacy  which  underlies  the  popu- 
lar objection  to  many  collegiate  studies,  viz.,  that  they  are  not  practi- 
cal,  is  energetically  exposed.  The  report  concludes  with  the  citation 
of  the  written  opinions  of  many  of  the  ablest  educators  in  the  coun- 
try, upon  the  point  in  discussion,  which  are  shown  to  be,  with  singu- 
lar unanimity,  hostile  to  the  proposed  innovation. 

Some  passages  in  the  report  are  sufficiently  remarkable  to  deserve 
citation  here.  The  following  tribute  to  the  value  of  classical  learning, 
carries  with  it  the  more  weight,  as  coming  from  a  man  whose  natural 
tastes  had  inclined  him  almost  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  sci- 
ence, and  whose  professional  pursuits  might  have  been  supposed 
likely  to  make  him  forgetful  of  the  amenities  or  the  uses  of  literary 
study : — 

If  thentudy  of  langaagc  generally  has  thevalae  whioh  is  here  olaimed  for  it,  that 
of  the  Unguages  of  ancient  Rome  and  Greece  posseases  this  merit  in  an  eminent 
degree.  In  them  those  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  speech,  to  whioh  allusion 
has  been  made,  and  which  constitute  in  their  systematized  form  the  science  of 
general  grammar,  are  more  perfectly  and  more  happily  illustrated,  than  in  any 
other  known  tongues,  living  or  dead.  And  not  only  is  it  true  that,  as  languages, 
they  thus  furnish,  to  the  linguistic  philosopher,  the  most  interesting,  as  they  do  at 
the  same  time,  to  the  youthful  student,  the  most  improving  of  all  the  subjects  em- 
braced in  this  department  of  knowledge ;  but,  also,  it  most  fortunately  happens, 
that  their  literature  presents  the  happiest  examples  of  language  in  its  proper  use — 
the  most  unexceptionable  models  of  historical,  dramatic,  poetical,  metaphysical, 
and  oratorical  composition,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  We  have,  then,  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  tongues,  the  inatrtunont  of  human  thought  in  its  most  perfect 
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form ;  and,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  claario  authors,  the  applieation  andthevKS 
of  the  instrument,  in  their  most  admirable  and  elegant  illustrations.  So  strongly 
have  these  considerations  impressed  the  educators — it  may  almost  be  said  imivers- 
ally— of  all  modem  time,  that  the  perpetually  recurring  cry  of  the  *^  pracCieal 
men''  of  the  entire  century  which  precedes  us — Cut  bono  ?  what  will  all  this  Latin 
and  Greek  do  for  us  in  the  business  of  spinning  cotton  and  raising  potatoes  ? — has 
been  of  no  avail  whatever  to  dislodge  the  classics  from  our  colleges,  or  even  to 
unsettle  the  firmness  of  the  tenure  by  which  they  maintain  their  prescriptive  prom- 
inence there.  In  view  of  these  considerations,  how  empty  and  shallow  does  all 
this  revolutionary  clamor  appear !  And  of  how  utterly  trivial  importance  is  it, 
whether  the  student,  who  has  experienced  the  inestimable  benefits  which  spring 
from  a  thorough  study  of  the  "  Humane  Letters,"  remembers,  or  fails  to  remem- 
ber, through  all  his  after  life,  the  mere  foots  of  knowledge  which,  as  neoessaiy 
incidentals  to  this  training,  he  picked  up  during  his  student  career ! 

After  6ome  further  examiDation  of  the  specific  modes  in  which 
classical  study  benefits  the  learner,  and  after  the  citation  of  the  opin- 
ions of  distinguished  educators  on  the  subject,  the  report  proceeds : — 

But  while  thus  the  value  of  classical  study,  in  the  subjective  influence  it  ezer* 
cises  upon  the  student,  is  vindicated  not  only  by  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
the  study  itself,  but  also  by  the  testimony  of  judicious  educators  every  where, 
even  of  those  who  have  consented  to  its  optional  banishment  tmm  the  college  cnr- 
riculum,  it  is  not  difticult,  atler  all,  to  disprove  the  assertion,  so  frequency  and  so 
flippantly  made,  that  the  knowledge  which  this  species  of  study  furnishes  to  the 
youth  is  without  any  practical  use  in  later  life.  And  here,  in  employing  the  words, 
practical  use,  the  undersigned  would  not  be  understood  to  intend  a  use  so  intensely 
and  literally  and  materially  practical,  as  to  manifest  itself  in  superiority  of  skill  in 
planting  cotton,  or  unusual  wisdom  in  managing  stock ;  for,  if  a  test  so  gross  is  to 
be  applied  to  the  attainments  of  the  scholar  in  every  department,  many  other 
branches  of  learning,  besides  the  ancient  classics,  will  fall  under  the  ban.  But  if 
propriety  of  speech,  ease,  and  copiousness  oi  expression,  and  those  various  graces 
of  conversation,  whioli  distinguish  the  man  of  letters,  may  be  regarded  as  practi- 
oal  benefits  to  their  possessor ;  if  the  greater  respect  which  they  enable  him  to  com- 
mand from  his  surrounding  fellow  men,  is  a  tribute  worth  recdving;  if  the  substan- 
tial addition  to  his  influence  over  others,  and  to  his  power  of  benefiting  numkind, 
which  they  bestow,  be  not  a  thing  to  be  despised  ;  then  will  the  man,  in  whose 
youthful  culture  the  ancient  classics  have  not  been  overlooked,  carry  with  him,  to 
the  latest  day  of  his  life,  advantages  derived  from  their  study,  which  no  sordid 
computation  of  dollars  and  cents  can  ever  adequately  represent 

And,  on  this  point,  it  may  finally  be  added  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world's  literature,  some  familiarity  with  the  classic  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome 
IS,  to  any  man  who  aspires  to  the  name  of  a  scholar,  simply  a  necessity.  The 
literature  of  all  modern  Europe  is  inextricably  interwoven  with  that  of  Greece  and 
Rome — and  our  own  no  less  than  every  other.  Wo  can  not  be  literary  men,  and  yet 
be  ignorant  of  the  classics.  The  idea  is  utterly  preposterous;  and  all  the  attempts 
to  decry  the  ancient  learning,  by  representing  it  as  so  much  ^*  learned  lumber," 
and  thus  endeavoring  to  bring  it  into  disrepute,  will  have  no  other  efiect  than 
to  awaken  the  suspicion,  or  establish  the  certainty,  that  their  originators  are  no 
better  scholars  than  they  should  be,  themselves. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  that  the  trustees  of  this  university  will  deliberately  resolve 
to  award  the  honor  of  graduation,  to  confer  the  diploma,  which,  tVora  the  earliest 
history  of  colleges,  has  been  recognized  only  as  the  certificate  of  genuine  scholar- 
ship, upon  men  who  willfully  neglect  that  which  always  has  been,  and  inevitably 
always  nmst  be,  the  first  essential  to  the  schobir  7  Isit  possible  that  they  will  do 
this  ruinous  thing,  at  a  time  when  the  university  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  sound 
and  healthy  prosperity,  such  as  it  never  has  experienced  before ;  and  such  as,  to 
all  who  have  been  familiar  with  the  early  history  of  other  colleges,  is  not  only  satisfac- 
tory, but  highly  encouraging  7  Is  it  possible  Uiat  they  will  do  it,  with  the  evidenee 
before  them  of  an  entirely  tranquil  contentment  pervading  the  whole  people,  in 
regard  to  the  system  of  instruction  in  operation  here ;  and  in  view  of  the  foot 
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thAt  the  proposition  for  a  change,  pablished  every  where  throughoat  the  itate,  has 
awakened  only  on  occasional  and  feeble  response  ]  while  it  has,  at  the  same 
time,  elicited  from  the  scattered  friends  of  sound  education  sonnmeroos,  and  elab- 
orate, and  able  vindications  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  as  to  prove,  beyond  all 
question,  that  the  sound  sense  of  the  people  is  satisfied  with  what  we  have,  and 
asks  for  nothing  better  ?  Is  it  possible  that  they  will  do  this,  and,  in  doing  so,  substitute, 
in  place  of  a  tried  and  approved  system,  one  which  has  not  even  the  guaranty  or 
past  snocesB  to  recommend  it ;  but  which  is  actually,  in  spite  of  all  impressions 
heretofore  existing  to  the  contrary,  unpopular  at  home,  and  which  has,  in  point 
of  fiust,  already  broken  down  in  every  other  institution  which  has  attempted  to 
borrow  it  7    Surely  this  can  not  be. 

One  of  the  striking  points  made  by  the  report  is,  that  the  Univers- 
itj  of  Virginia,  which  is  so  often  referred  to  in  evidence  ot  the  popu- 
larity of  the  '*  open  system ''  of  university  teaching,  furnishes  in  its 
published  catalogues  conclusive  evidence  that  this  system,  in  so  far  as 
relates  to  under-graduate  instruction,  is  unpopular  in  the  State  of 
Virginia  itself.    The  report  states  that : — 

The  catalogue  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  last  published  (for  1853-54.) 
shows  a  total  of  students,  belonging  to  Virginia,  of  289.*  But,  as  a  considerable 
number  of  these  are  students  of  law  and  medicine,  they  certainly,  in  a  compari- 
son like  this,  are  not  to  be  counted.  By  a  careful  enumeration,  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  these  professional  students,  belonging  to  Virginia,  is  126.  The  stu- 
dents in  the  department  of  arts  are,  therefore,  only  163.  According  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  Census  for  1850,  the  total  white  population  of  Virginia  was,  in  that 
year,  894,800.  The  same  authority  gives  the  total  white  population  of  Alabama, 
at  the  same  time,  as  426,514.  According  to  these  figures,  if  the  University  of 
Virginia  is  prosperous  while  the  state  furnishes  it  one  hundred  and  sixty'ihree 
studentB  of  arts,  ours  ought  to  be  equally  so,  so  long  as  we  have  as  many  as  seo- 
enty-eeven.  But  the  catalogue  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  published  last 
November,  contains  the  names  of  ninety-eighi  students  of  arts  from  Alabama  \ 
and,  if  we  add  those  who  were  admitted  after  the  publication  of  the  catalogue, 
we  shall  have  one  hundred  and  eeven.  Is  there  any  ground,  then,  for  asserting 
that  our  numbers  are  feeble ;  or  that  Alabama  does  not  patronise  her  own  uni- 
versity as  well  as  other  states  do  theirs  7  Should  the  assertion  be  still  adhered 
to,  it  can  be  established  only  by  comparison  with  some  state  institution  in  which 
the  close,  instead  of  the  open,  system  of  instruction  is  maintained ;  and  hence 
the  whole  inference,  which  it  has  been  sought  to  derive  fix>m  this  fiict,  will  fall  to 
the  ground. 

In  truth,  the  comparison  just  made  is  meet  disastrous  to  the  claims  of  the  Vir- 
ginia system,  as  it  respects  its  actual  popularity.  For,  be  it  observed,  a  main 
reason  why  we  are  urged  to  adopt  that  system  is,  that  the  existing  one  is  so  hope- 
lessly unpopular  as  to  render  some  destructive  outbreak,  in  the  legislature,  or 
among  the  people,  all  but  absolutely  inevitable.  Yet,  unpopular  as  it  is  (if  these 
assumptions  are  true,)  it  is  manifestly,  as  the  figures  themselves  show,  nearly  fifty 
per  cent,  more  popular  in  Alabama,  than  the  system  of  the  Virginia  University  is 
in  Virginia.  «^ 

Further  on  in  this  report,  the  argument  is  resumed,  as  follows : — 

The  very  small  number  of  students  of  arts  furnished  by  Virginia  to  her  own 
university,  as  has  already  been  shown  earlier  in  this  report,  is  evidence  enough 
that  the  system  has  not  the  approbation  of  Virginians  themselves.  This  foct  will 
appear  more  unanswerably  true,  if  we  extend  the  comparison  to  other  colleges, 
where  the  close  system  is  severely  carried  out.  The  College  of  South  Carolma, 
for  instance,  exhibits  a  list  of  189  under-graduates  for  the  collegiate  year  1853- 
54,  of  whom  175  are  furnished  by  the  State  of  South  Carolina  itself.    The  total 

*  The  total  number  of  studentB  in  the  Univeraity  of  VirciDia,  durins  the  year,  from  all  the 
states  which  farninhed  to  it  etudents,  was  much  greater  than  this.  The  nature  of  the  argu- 
ment required  the  comparison  to  be  confined,  however,  to  Virginia  alons. 
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white  popolAtion  of  the  state,  aocordinff  to  the  census  of  1850,  is  274,5^ ;  wlufo 
that  of  Virginia^  as  already  stated,  is  o94,800,  furaisbiDg  only  163  students  of 
arts  to  the  State  University.  K  South  Carolina  patronized  her  college  no  better 
than  Virginia  does  her  university  (the  professional  schools  apart|)  she  would  send 
to  Columbia  but  fifty  students  instead  of  1 75.  The  South  Carolina  College  is  one 
of  some  standing  in  years.  Let  us  take  another,  also  maintaining  ri^ly  the 
dose  system,  which  has  been  in  operation  only  for  a  limited  period — ^the  Univers- 
ity of  Mississippi.  The  total  number  of  students  on  the  catalogue  of  this  insti- 
tution for  the  past  year  is  158 ;  from  which,  subtracting  all  but  those  whoee  rea- 
dencee  are  in  the  state,  and  who  are  pursuing  the  regular  under-graduate  eonrse, 
we  shall  have  134,  upon  a  population  of  295,718.  Yet,  if  Mississippi  were  oo 
more  partial  to  the  course  of  education  in  her  university  than  Virginia  seems  to 
be  to  that  which  hers  has  adopted,  she  would  furnish  to  it  only  fifty-three  under- 
graduate stiiHentB. 

In  the  following  table  are  presented  the  results  of  similar  calculations  for  a 
number  of  colleges,  whose  catalogues  happen  to  be  at  hand.  The  dates  are  the 
latest  accessible,  and  are  all  recent.  In  the  first  column  are  placed  the  number 
of  under-graduates  which  each  state  would  furnish  to  the  college  belonging  to  it, 
if  it  furnished  the  same  number,  in  proportion  to  population,  which  Virginia 
furnishes  to  her  university  ^  and  in  the  second  are  placed  the  actual  members 
present,  as  given  in  the  several  catalogues,  excluding  all  from  other  states,  and  all 
who  are  not  regular  under-graduates : — 

ProportioDBl        Actual 
Number.  Number. 

University  of  Virginia, 1 63 1 63 

University  of  Alabama, 77 107 

South  Carolina  College, 50 175 

University  of  Mississippi, 53 134 

University  of  Georgia, 95 107 

University  of  North  Carolina, 100 139 

Yale  College, 66 135 

Harvard  University, 178 238 

Dartmouth  College, 57 160 

It  appears  to  the  undersigned  that  &cti  of  this  nature,  and  which  admit  of 
being  multiplied  to  a  much  greater  extent,  combine  to  furnish  an  absolute  dem- 
onstration that  the  system  of  instruction  practiced  at  the  University  of  VHrginla 
is,  for  students  not  attending  the  professional  schools,  absolutely  out  of  favor  and 
unpopular  where  it  is  best  known — in  the  State  of  Virginia  itself.  It  appears  that 
not  one  single  consideration  exists  to  encourage  the  belief  that  that  system,  trans- 
planted here,  would  be  any  more  favorite  with  the  people  of  Alabama  than  it  is 
in  Virginia.  It  appears  that,  though  the  name  has  become  a  popular  catchword 
among  those  who  have  urged  the  remodeling  of  our  own  State  University,  yet 
the  reality  which  it  represents  is  not  at  all  that  thing  which  it  is  evidently  hero 
supposed  to  be ;  and  that  its  introduction  with  us  could  only  lead  to  immediate 
disappointment,  and  ultimate  dissatisfiicUon  and  disgust. 

The  faculty  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  to  whom  this  report  of 
the  majority  of  their  committee  was  read,  directed  it  to  be  presented 
to  the  board  of  trustees.  It  was  accordingly  read  before  that  body, 
at  a  special  meeting,  held  toward  the  close  of  September,  1854.  The 
board,  some  of  the  members  of  which  had  been  partially  committed 
to  the  view  that  some  modification  or  other  ought  to  be  introduced 
into  the  plan  of  instruction ;  and  being  at  the  same  time  convinced 
of  the  injudiciousness  of  adopting  the  proposed  radical  measure  of 
change;  fell,  in  the  end,  upon  a  sort  of  compromise,  by  which,  with- 
out touching,  or  in  any  way  impairing,  the  system  of  previous  years, 
they  endeavored  to  throw  the  university  more  widely  open  than  be- 
fore to  students  who  should  desire  to  select  their  own  studies.    The 
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regular  classes,  and  the  four  years'  course,  wpre  suffered  to  stand,  but 
the  names  of  the  classes  were  changed  from  freshman,  sophomore,  Ac^ 
to  "  class  of  the  first  year,''  '^  class  of  the  second  year, "  &c. ;  and  the 
hours  of  recitation  were  so  arranged  as  to  permit  a  student,  not  a 
member  of  a  regular  class,  to  recite  in  such  subjects  as  he  should 
choose  to  select.  Professor  Barnard,  though  with  reason  abundantly 
satisfied  with  the  substantial  success  which  had  crowned  the  exertions 
of  himself  and  his  associates  in  this  severely  contested  struggle,  yet 
regarded  even  the  trivial  concession  which  had  been  made  to  the 
spirit  of  change  as  an  error,  and  predicted  that  its  advocates  would 
themselves  be  early  convinced  of  the  fact  The  prediction  was  fully 
realized,  even  earlier  than  he  had  imagined ;  the  university  having 
abandoned  the  experiment  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  returned, 
in  all  particulars,  to  the  system  which  existed  before  the  change. 

During  the  same  year,  1854,  the  subject  of  college  government 
was  discussed  in  the  public  journals  of  Alabama,  with  an  animation 
hardly  less  warm  than  that  which  had  marked  the  struggle  in  regard 
to  systems  of  instruction.  Grave  exceptions  were  taken  to  the  disci- 
plinary code,  as  it  at  that  time  stood ;  and  suggestions  were  thrown 
out  for  its  improvement,  such  as,  for  the  most  part,  served  only  to 
illustrate  the  want  of  practical  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  censors, 
of  the  subject  which  they  undertook  to  treat.  To  some  of  these  sug- 
gestions Mr.  Barnard  was  led  to  reply,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Hon. 
A.  B.  Meek,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  ^^ Mobile  Register^  Having 
once  broken  ground  on  the  subject,  however,  he  followed  it  up  in  a 
series  of  communications,  addressed  to  the  same  gentleman,  in  which 
he  undertook  to  show  that  the  complaints,  so  often  heard  on  the  sub- 
ject of  collegiate  discipline,  ascribe  the  evils  which  exist  to  erroneous 
causes  altogether,  and  fail  to  recognize  the  true  causes,  which  are  simply 
the  isolation  of  the  youthful  community,  its  immunity  from  the  re- 
straints of  public  opinion,  and  its  practical  freedom  from  the  ordina- 
ry operations  of  municipal  law.  He  maintained,  with  earnest  em- 
phasis, that  nearly  all  the  vice  which  college  associations  engender, 
and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  troubles  with  which  college  gov- 
ernment is  embarrassed,  grow  out  of  our  perpetuation  of  a  system 
which  originated  in  a  different  age,  and  in  a  different  state  of  society, 
from  that  in  which  we  live ;  which  was^  in  its  origin,  surrounded  by 
securities  which  we  have  totally  discarded,  and  can  not  resume,  if  we 
would ;  and  which  compels  us  to  profess  to  exercise  a  degree  of 
moral  restraint  over  young  men,  which  we  have  no  means  to  make  ef- 
fectual. What  is  called  the  **  dormitory  system  "  is  therefore  regard- 
ed by  Mr.  Barnard  as  containing  in  it  the  source  of  most  of  the  evils 
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encoimtered  in  the  management  of  colleges ;  and  for  these  evils  he 
sees  no  effectual  remedy,  short  of  the  abandonment  of  the  system 
itself.  The  practical  difficulty  which  prevents  the  application  of  the 
remedy — ^immediately,  at  least — ^in  the  case  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
collegiate  institutions  of  the  country,  is  to  be  found  in  their  location 
in  small  villages,  or  in  positions  entirely  isolated,  where  students  can 
not  obtain  accommodations,  except  such  as  the  dormitories  afford. 
The  original  selection  of  such  locations,  Mr.  Barnard  regards  as  an 
error  of  great  magnitude.  It  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a 
prevalent  impression  in  regard  to  the  freedom  of  such  locations  firom 
temptations  to  idleness  or  vice,  which  he  look^  upon  as  quite  illuso- 
ry ;  but  it  has  entailed  upon  the  institutions  themselves  many  disad- 
vantages and  embarrassments,  which  are  very  palpable  and  real 

The  impression  produced  by  these  letters  upon  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation in  Alabama,  and  elsewhere,  was  such  as  to  occasion  a  demand 
for  their  republication,  in  a  more  permanent  form.  They  were  there- 
fore collected,  and,  with  some  slight  revision,  given  to  the  public,  in 
a  thick  pamphlet,  in  December,  1854. 

While  these  matters  were  occupying  the  thoughts  and  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Barnard,  he  engaged  also,  with  much  zeal,  in  the  advocacy  of  pro- 
jects of  internal  improvement,  by  which  the  rich  resources  of  central 
and  northern  Alabama  might  be  brought  into  communication  with 
markets,  and  so  rendered  available.  Upon  this  general  subject,  and 
upon  particular  schemes  for  connecting  Tuscaloosa  and  the  country 
north  of  it  with  the  sea-board,  he  prepared  and  published  many  forci- 
bly-argued papers ;  and  he,  at  the  same  time,  availed  himself  of  op- 
portunities offered  by  railroad  conventions,  and  other  public  meetings, 
to  address  the  people,  in  person,  upon  the  same  topics.  During  the 
summer  of  1854,  he  also  published  a  series  of  papers,  in  one  of  the 
daily  journals  of  New  Orleans,  earnestly  urging  the  importance  of  an 
air-line  of  communication,  between  that  city  and  Chattanooga,  Ten- 
nessee ;  by  which  the  air-line  chain,  extending  from  Maine  to  Louisi- 
ana, would  be  completed.  The  portion  of  this  work  within  the  State 
of  Alabama,  is  now  under  construction ;  the  extension  through  Missisr- 
sippi  to  New  Orleans,  remains  to  be  undertaken. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1854,  Mr.  Barnard  was  elected  to  the 
professorship  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Mississippi,  at  Oxford.  This  was  an  infont  institution,  which  had  been 
in  operation  only  six  years ;  having  been  established  on  the  foundation 
of  a  donation  of  lands  made  in  trust,  by  congress,  to  the  legislature 
of  Mississippi  for  the  purpose,  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  the  state 
into  the  Union,  in  1817.    The  state  had  sold  the  lands  many  yean 
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ago,  and  had  revived  the  proceeds  into  the  public  treasury.  From 
time  to  time,  laws  had  been  passed,  providing  for  the  periodical  state- 
ment of  the  account  between  the  treasury  and  the  seminary  fund ; 
but  these  laws  had  been  but  imperfectly  complied  with ;  and,  during 
the  long  period  which  had  elapsed  without  any  measures  having 
been  set  on  foot  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  congress  in  making  the 
donation,  the  whole  subject  had  become  so  perplexed,  that  no  one  at 
this  time  (1854,)  definitely  knew  what  was  the  actual  state  of  the  case. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Barnard's  election  to  his  chair,  the  university 
was  greatly  in  need  of  funds.  Its  buildings  were  wanting  in  extent 
of  accommodations,  and  in  arrangements  convenient  for  experimental 
instruction  in  science.  Its  library  was  small,  its  apparatus  imperfect 
and  deficient,  and  its  collections  in  mineralogy,  geology,  and  natural 
history,  extremely  meager.  The  necessity  was  apparent  to  the  board 
of  trustees,  of  applying  to  the  legislature  for  relief;  and  this  was 
brought  the  more  strongly  to  their  convictions  by  Mr.  Barnard's 
urgent  representations  of  the  wants  of  the  scientific  departments,  and 
the  importance  of  greatly  enlarging  the  library.  The  trustees,  there- 
fore, at  their  meeting  in  July,  1855,  appointed  a  committee  to  memo- 
rialize the  legislature;  and  the  duty  of  preparing  the  memorial 
was  assigned  to  Mr.  Barnard.  In  this  document,  which  is  carefully 
drawn  up,  and  condensed  as  far  as  practicable,  consistently  with 
its  design,  the  argument  in  favor  of  extending  a  liberal  support 
to  the  university  of  the  state,  considered  as  the  prime  mover  in  the 
educational  system,  is  strongly  presented ;  and  the  specific  defects  exist- 
ing in  the  institution  at  the  time,  and  for  the  supply  of  which  funds 
were  urgently  needed,  are  pointed  out,  with  such  explanation  as  to 
make  the  urgency  of  the  case  obvious.  The  memorial  produced  an 
impression  strongly  favorable;  and  this  impression  was  strengthened 
and  enforced  by  an  oral  argument,  addressed  to  the  membei*s  of  both 
houses,  in  the  representatives'  hall,  by  Prof.  Barnard,  at  the  request 
of  the  trustees,  during  the  session  of  the  legislature.  While  this 
memorial  was  pending,  however,  the  board  resolved  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  into  the  condition  of  the  seminary  fund ;  and 
a  committee  of  the  body  was  occupied  for  several  days,  in  ascertain- 
ing what  balance,  under  the  existing  laws,  ought  to  be  due  to  it,  on 
the  books  of  the  treasury.  In  these  labors  they  were  assisted  by 
Prof.  Barnard,  who  was  indefatigable  in  the  zeal  of  his  co-operation, 
and  by  whom  the  results  of  the  investigation,  exhibiting  a  largo 
balance  to  the  credit  of  the  fund,  were  finally  condensed  into  a  suc- 
cinct and  satisfactory  statement.  This  statement,  having  been  reported 
to  the  governor,  by  the  president  of  the  board,  was  thought  by  him 
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to  be  of  sufficient  importance,  to  jostiiy  bim  in  hrftng  it  before  tlie 
legislature  in  a  special  message,  vrbich  be  accordingly  did,  in  the 
montb  of  February,  1856.  Tbe  immediate  consequence  of  all  theae 
efforts  was  tbe  passage  of  a  law,  appropriating  to  tbe  univexsitj 
$20,000  per  annum,  in  addition  to  its  existing  income,  for  five  years. 

Witb  tbe  increased  means  tbus  secured,  tbe  board  proceeded  to 
make  rapid  and  extensive  improvements  in  tbe  university,  sbowin^  in 
tbe  various  measures,  wbicb  tbey  adopted  for  tbis  purpose,  great  con- 
sideration to  tbe  recommendations  of  Prof.  Barnard.  Witbin  leas 
tban  three  years,  tbe  time  wbicb  bas  since  elapsed,  tbey  have 
placed  tbe  university,  in  regard  to  its  internal  arrangements,  to  its  scien- 
tific collections,  and  to  its  appliances  generally  for  fumisbing  tbe  ambi- 
tious student  witb  tbe  largest  advantages  for  tbe  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, on  a  level  witb  tbe  best  institutions  of  its  class  in  tbe  United  States. 

In  tbe  summer  of  1855,  Prof.  Barnard  was  selected  by  the 
president  of  the  American  Association  for  tbe  Advancement  of  Edu- 
cation, Prof.  A.  D.  Banks,  to  prepare  a  paper  on  tbe  subject  of  the 
*' Improvements  Practicable  in  American  Colleges,*'  for  presentation 
at  tbe  annual  meeting  of  tbe  association,  in  August,  of  tbat  year. 
Tbis  paper,  wbicb  was  published  among  tbe  proceedings  of  tbe  asso- 
ciation, and  in  the  ^American  Journal  of  Education^^'**  received  wide 
approval  and  commendation  for  tbe  judiciousness  of  its  suggestions,  and 
was  reviewed,  witb  strong  expressions  of  approval,  in  tbe  ^Southern 
Quarterly  Review^^  in  an  article,  understood  to  be  from  tbe  pen  of  the 
accomplished  editor.  Dr.  Thornwell. 

In  tbe  summer  of  1856,  tbe  presidency  of  tbe  university  fell  va- 
cant, by  tbe  resignation  of  Dr.  Longstreet,  who  had  filled  it  success- 
fully for  seven  years ;  and  Prof.  Barnard  was  elected  to  succeed  bim. 
He  entered  upon  bis  new  office,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  deli- 
cacy ;  and  it  was  anticipated,  by  all  who  were  on  the  ground,  tbat  bis 
administration  would  have,  at  tbe  outset,  to  contend  with  difficulties 
of  no  ordinary  magnitude.  The  anticipation  was  verified  in  tbe  am- 
plest manner.  But,  in  spite  of  sectarian  feeling,  excited  to  its  utmost 
pitch  against  bim,  by  men  who  sought  to  bring  tbe  university  under 
denominational  influence ;  and  of  the  unscrupulous  and  untiring  as- 
BAults  by  a  notorious  and  infamous  pretender  to  science,  who,  after  bis 
ejection  tron*  a  S r'"^  in  the  university,  sought  to  gratify  bis  malignity 
by  venting  tbe  most  atrocious  slanders  and  libels  upon  tbe  personal 
character  of  Dr.  Barnard ;  and  although  the  systems  of  disdpUne  and 
instruction,  wbicb  it  was  tbe  purpose  of  tbe  new  president  to  intro- 
duce into  the  university,  were  misapprehended  by  some,  and  misrep- 
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resented  by  otben ;  bis  plans  for  the  improyement  and  development 
of  the  university  have  begun  to  bear  fruit ;  and  many  of  those  who, 
through  the  efforts  of  interested  persons,  were  once  strongly  preju- 
diced against  him,  and  his  system  of  university  education,  are  now 
among  the  warmest  of  his  admirers  and  supporters. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1856,  President  Barnard  delivered  a  lec- 
ture to  the  graduating  class  of  that  year,  on  the  subject  of  the  Bela" 
lions  which  exist  between  the  education  of  the  University  and  that  of 
Common  Schools,  In  this  lecture,  which  was  published  at  the  request 
of  the  class,  we  have  a  condensed  statement  of  views  which  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  author,  for  many  years,  to  inculcate  con- 
stantly upon  those  who  have  received  instruction  at  his  hands,  in  re- 
gard to  the  duties  which,  as  members  of  society,  they  owe  to  the 
great  cause  of  education.  He  exhorts  them  never  to  forget  the  claims 
of  the  institution  in  which  they  were  themselves  educated,  and  never 
to  relax  in  effort  for  the  elevation  of  the  university  to  the  highest 
level,  whether  in  regard  to  intellectual  character,  or  to  its  material 
means  of  usefulness ;  but  to  remember,  above  all,  that  this  usefulness 
is  not  limited  to  the  direct  agency  of  the  institution,  in  imparting 
knowledge  to  the  comparatively  small  number  who  resort  to  it,  to 
obtain  personal  instruction  within  its  walls ;  but  is  felt  far  more  wide- 
ly, and  to  far  more  beneficial  purpose,  through  its  indirect  action  up- 
on the  minds  of  the  whole  people ;  by  setting  in  motion,  and  keeping 
in  efficient  operation,  a  system  of  universal  education,  for  which  it 
supplies  the  stimulus  and  furnishes  the  laboring  men.  He  therefore 
earnestly  desires  them,  while  they  vigorously  persevere  in  their  active 
support  of  the  higher  education,  in  the  university  of  their  native 
state  especially,  yet,  by  all  means,  to  rest  their  support  on  the  broad 
principles  of  universal  philanthropy ;  and  to  sustain,  the  university, 
because,  in  so  doing,  they  contribute,  more  efficiently  than  they  can 
do  in  any  other  way,  to  the  education  of  the  whole  people. 

The  second  year  of  President  Barnard's  administration,  recently 
dosed,  has  been  one  of  remarkable  success.  His  power  of  controlling 
young  men  has  been  exemplified  in  the  good  order  which  has  pre- 
vailed, throughout  the  session,  among  the  students  of  the  university — 
a  degree  of  order  never  previously  existing  there ;  while  the  grade  of 
scholarship  has  also  been  materially  elevated  and  improved.  These 
results,  achieved  in  so  short  a  time,  and  in  the  face  of  so  many  adverse 
circumstances,  are  justly  regarded  by  his  friends,  and  by  the  literary 
public,  as  demonstrations  of  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  discharge  of 
the  administrative  duties  pertaining  to  his  position. 

During  this  year,  President  Barnard  brought  distinctly  before  the 
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trustees  of  the  universitj,  and  the  public,  a  plan  which  he  had  long 
cherished  in  his  own  miud,  to  elevate  the  university,  in  the  grade  of 
its  teaching  and  in  the  character  of  its  aims,  to  a  level  correspondent 
to  the  assumption  of  its  name ;  to  put  it,  in  brief,  in  the  way  to  be- 
come, just  as  rapidly  as  the  educational  wants  of  the  country  shall 
demand,  an  university  in  the  European  sense  of  the  term.  This  plan 
he  unfolded  in  a  printed  letter,  addressed  to  the  board  of  trustees^ 
and  extending  to  more  than  one  hundred  octavo  pages. 

A  large  edition  of  the  letter  was  speedily  exhausted  by  the  calls 
made  for  it  from  every  portion  of  the  state,  and  the  board  of  trustees^ 
at  their  meeting  in  July  last,  were  so  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  views  presented  in  the  letter,  that  they  ordered  the  printing 
of  another  and  larger  edition,  by  the  following  resolutions : — 

Whereaty  In  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the  recominendatioDs  con- 
tained  in  the  printed  letter  of  President  Baniard,aubmitted  at  the  pre'sent  meet- 
ing of  the  board,  as  to  changes  to  be  made  in  the  course  of  instructioD  in  the  nni- 
versity,  the  general  views  of  which  are  approved,  deserve  a  delibei'ate  ezamiDadoo  ; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  preadent, 
and  with  him  to  devise  a  plan  for  carrying  into  efTcct  the  suggestions  contained 
in  his  letter ;  and  report  to  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  board,  the  courve  of 
study  and  organization  of  the  several  departments,  best  calculated  to  secure  the 
object  therein  indicated. 

Whereat^  In  the  opinion  of  this  board,  the  letter  recently  addressed  to  the 
board,  through  the  press,  by  President  Barnard,  contains  matter  which  ought  to 
be  universally  diffused  among  the  friends  of  education,  and  especially  among  the 
people  of  Mississippi ;  be  it 

Resolved^  That  one  thou9and  copies  of  said  letter  be  printed  for  the  ose  of  the 
board,  and  for  general  distribution. 

The  letter  has  attracted  much  attention  at  the  hands  of  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  throughout  the  countrj^,  who  are  themselves 
engaged  in  the  work  of  education,  and  their  numerous  commenda- 
tory letters,  addressed  to  its  author,  afford  an  ample  and  gratifying 
testimony  in  corroboration  of  the  soundness  of  his  views.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  board  of  trustees  has  been  charged  with  the  duty  of 
investigating  and  reporting  upon  the  proposed  changes  advocated 
in  the  letter. 

President  Barnard  has,  all  his  life,  possessed  a  great  procli\*ity  to 
mechanical  invention.  In  his  boyhood,  he  was  constantly  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  some  species  of  mechanical  contrivance,  and  the 
propensity  has  never  disappeared.  At  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  held  in  Baltimore,  in 
April,  1858,  he  presented  a  description  of  an  electric  clock,  construct- 
ed, according  to  his  designs,  by  Ritchie,  of  Boston.  In  this  very 
beautiful  piece  of  mechanism,  the  pendulum  receives  its  impulse  from 
two  small  weights,  alternately  raised  by  magnetic  power,  while  the 
pendulum  itself  is  entirely  free.    So  long  ago  as  the  year  1848,  he 
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invented  a  printing  telegraph,  capable  of  performing  with  greater 
rapidity  than  any  in  use ;  each  letter  requiring,  for  its  production,  but 
a  single  electric  impulse,  instead  of  such  a  succession  as  is  necessary 
in  the  instruments  which  allow  all  the  intervening  letters  to  escape, 
one  by  one,  before  that  which  is  desired  can  be  reached.  The  instru- 
ment, however,  required  the  use  of  the  relay  magnet  and  local  bat- 
tery, which  were  covered  by  Morse's  patent ;  and  it  has  never,  there- 
fore, been  brought  into  use. 

In  the  year  1854,  President  Barnard  was  admitted  to  deacon's  or- 
ders in  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  by  the  Rt 
Rev.  Bishop  Cobbs,  of  Alabama;  and,  in  1855,  he  was  ordained  a 
presbyter  in  the  same  church,  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Green,  of  Missis- 
sippi. On  his  removal  to  Oxford,  the  parish  in  that  village  naturally 
fell  under  his  charge,  and  he  has  continued  to  hold  the  rectorship  up 
to  this  time — preaching,  ordinarily,  on  two  Sundays  in  each  month. 
How  he  finds  the  time,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  and  such  engrossing 
avocations,  for  the  preparation  of  his  pulpit  discourses,  is  a  standing 
surprise  to  all  who  are  aware  of  the  number  and  extent  of  his  vari- 
ous employments.  As  a  composition,  each  of  his  sermons  seems  to 
have  been  as  elaborately  finished,  as  though  the  toil  of  weeks  had 
been  bestowed  upon  it ;  and  yet,  it  is  known  that  his  sermons  are 
actually  prepared  in  the  course  of  a  few  brief  hours,  during  which  he 
is  often  liable  to  interruption.  His  sermons  display,  also,  a  range  of 
theological  reading,  whose  breadth  might  well  excite  the  astonish- 
ment of  those  who  know  how  recently  he  has  taken  holy  orders. 
Indeed,  to  listen  to  him  in  the  pulpit,  no  one  would  suppose  him  to 
be  a  comparatively  unpracticed  clergyman  ;  and  all  who  can  appreci- 
ate sincere  and  glowing  piety,  set  forth  and  advanced  with  rare  felicity 
of  style,  clearness  of  statement,  force  of  logic,  and  poetic  beauty  of 
illustration,  must  regret  that  talents  like  his  have  not  been  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  church. 

It  has  been  said  of  him,  that  the  most  remarkable  characteristic 
of  his  mind,  is  his  versatility.  In  all  the  various  walks  of  letters  and 
science  which  he  has  at  different  times  pursued,  he  seems  equally  at 
home.  He  has  evidently  been  "  doing  one  tiling  at  a  time,"  during 
all  his  life ;  and  has  made  it  a  rule  to  exhaust  every  subject  of  invest- 
igation, before  he  laid  it  aside.  Whatever  he  has  once  mastered,  he 
has  retained  with  such  a  freshness  of  recollection  that,  seemingly 
without  mental  effort,  he  passes  from  subject  to  subject,  without  em- 
barrassment, or  confusion  of  ideas,  and  calmly  draws  forth  from  his 
mental  tre&sures  "things  new  and  old,"  as  the  exigences  of  the 
moment  may  require. 
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The  ^Letter "  which  President  Barnard  addressed  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  University  of  Mississippi,  in  1858,  is  so  full  of  sugges- 
tions of  the  highest  practical  importance  to  the  efficiency  and  fuller 
development  of  our  American  collegiate  and  university  system,  tliat 
ve  must  enrich  our  pages  with  a  few  extracts. 

In  this,  as  in  his  former  publications  on  the  subject,  the  writer 
claims  that  the  expansion  of  the  range  of  studies,  without  extending 
the  time  in  which  these  studies  are  to  be  pursued,  has  impaired  the 
efficiency  of  the  system,  in  its  original  and  legitimate  aim — the  dis- 
cipline and  training  of  the  intellectual  powers — without  giving  to  the 
students  a  thorough  mastery  of  any  one  of  the  many  new  subjects 
introduced.  This  evil  he  attributes,  not  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
professors,  or  to  their  defective  methods  of  instruction,  but  to  the 

system  itsel£ 

The  evil  has  been  the  growth  of  years.  It  has  acoumnlated  by  degrees  almosit 
imperceptible.  Each  successive  addition  has  probably  seemed  inoonsiderBble  to 
those  who  made  it,  but  tho  united  sum  has  beoome  intolerable.  Could  it,  m  tke 
nature  of  things,  have  been  possible  that  a  proposition  should  at  any  one  time 
have  been  made  for  a  sudden  change  from  the  system,  as  it  existed  a  oentory  ago, 
to  the  system  of  to-day,  it  is  inconoeivable  that  it  should  have  been  entartamea 
by  enlightened  educators  for  a  moment. 

To  relieve  the  course  of  under-graduate  study  in  our  colleges  of 

some  part  of  its  excessive  burthen,  and  at  the  same  time  to  meet  the 

demands  of  the  age  for  instruction  in  the  studies  which  have  been 

introduced.  President  Barnard  proposes  to  divide  the  studies  into 

distinct  and  separate  courses — a  sub-graduate  and  a  post-graduate 

department. 

The  sub-graduate  course  may  be  defined  by  the  very  simple  process  of  exclud- 
ing from  the  curriculum  of  study,  as  it  stands  at  present,  all  those  branches  of  sci- 
ence which  are  confessedly  modem  additions,  and,  along  with  these,  the  modem 
languages.  This  course  will,  therefore,  as  reconstrncted,  embrace  the  English, 
Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  all  the  elementary  branches  of  the  pure  mathemat- 
ics, the  mechanical  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  logic,  rhetoric,  the  principles 
of  criticism,  moral  and  mental  philosophy,  composition,  and  elocution.  These 
several  branches  of  study  are  to  be  pursued  to  something  -like  the  extent,  and 
with  something  like  tho  thoroughness,  contemplated  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
history  of  our  collegiate  instruction.  To  these  it  may  not  be  thought  improper 
to  add,  during  the  concluding  year,  succinct  expository  courses  in  chemistry  and 
the  subjects  of  natural  philosophy,  not  strictly  mechanical ;  these  topics  being 
taught  avowedly  in  outline  only,  and  not  as  matters  to  be  embraced  in  the  exam- 
ination for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 

To  the  poet-graduate  department,  may  be  turned  over  those  branches  of  science 
and  letters  which  are  excluded  from  tho  former,  and  which  are  confessedly,  at 
present,  but  imperfectly  taught  \  and  the  number  of  these  may,  from  time  to  time, 
be  increased,  by  adding  new  ones,  as  the  wants  of  the  public  and  the  growing 
resources  of  the  university  may  demand  or  justify.  Thus  it  may  immediately 
include  astronomy,  geology,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  meteor- 
ology, civil  engineering,  the  higher  branches  of  the  pure  mathematics,  Gre^  and 
Roman  letters,  the  modem  languages  and  their  literature,  political  eoonomyy 
international  law,  constitutional  law,  and  the  history  of  philosophy ;  but  it  proba- 
bly will  include,  at  first,  only  such  of  this  list  as  are  most  practical  in  thor  natore. 
As,  m  oreatmg  this  department^  the  design  rixoold  be,  from  the  beginning,  to  bwld 
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np  here  ultimately  a  univenity  in  the  larg^  acceptation  of  that  term,  it  is  to  be 
«ipeoted  that,  in  the  progress  of  years,  schools  of  agriculture,  of  natural  history, 
of  medical  science,  of  civil  and  political  history,  &c.,  &c. 

The  postrgraduate  department  is  to  be  open  to  all  who  may  wish' 
to  go  thoroughly  to  the  bottom  of  any  subject  which  the  univereitj 
proposes  to  teach,  and  for  which  he  has  prepared  himself  in  school, 
or  by  prirate  study ;  but  the  master's  degree  is  not  to  be  conferred 
upon  any  one  who  has  not  graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  this  or 
some  other  college.  When  students  of  mature  minds  resort,  of  their 
own  option,  to  a  school  of  higher  learning,  like  that  contemplated,  it 
is  presumed  they  will  be  in  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

The  above  assumption  can  not  safely  be  made  of  the  body  of  the  under-gradu- 
ates  of  our  colleges.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  find  reasons  for  a  fact  of  so  general 
observation.  One  of  these  is,  doubtless,  the  immaturity  of  the  youthful  student 
himself;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  is  yet  to  learn  both  the  importance  of  mental 
culture,  and  the  value  of  positive  knowledge.  Another  is  presented  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  under-graduate  student  is  not  always,  perhaps  not  usually,  a 
member  of  an  institution  of  learning,  entirely  of  his  own  voluntary  choice ;  but 
that  he  has  become  such,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  parents  and 
friends;  often  with  no  other  feeling  on  his  own  part  than  a  desire  to  make  his 
college  life  pass  away  as  agreeably  as  circumstances  will  allow ;  a  desire  which 
does  not  always  prompt  him  to  seek  for  enjoyment  by  the  most  rational  means. 

In  the  higher  department,  or  post-graduate  course,  of  the  univers- 
ity. President  Barnard  proposes  to  employ  the  plan  of  daily  recita- 
tion only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  to  resort  mainly  to  oral  exposition 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

According  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  all  instruction  was  originally  given,  in  the 
universities  of  England,  as  it  continues  to  be  in  the  continental  universities,  by  lec- 
ture. The  colleges  and  halls,  which  now  monopolize  the  principal  work  of  teach- 
ing in  those  venerable  institutions,  were  erected  to  provide  for  the  physical  wants 
of  the  students,  and  to  secure  a  vigilant  supervision  over  their  morals.  The  of- 
ficers, called  tutors,  employed  by  the  colleges  for  the  latter  purpose,  gradually  took 
upon  themselves  the  character  of  instructors,  by  exacting  from  the  youth  under 
their  charge,  a  repetition  of  what  they  had  learned  in  the  public  lecture-hnlls. 
To  this  kind  of  recitation,  they  subsequently  added  recitation  from  books.  The 
evident  design  of  the  exercise,  in  its  origin,  was  that  in  which  we  find  its  chief 
utility  at  present — ^to  insure  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  the  subject  which  he  is 
required  to  know.  The  distinctive  name  given  by  the  French,  to  the  officer  whose 
duty  it  is  merely  to  hear  recitations,  makes  it  sufficiently  evident  what  idea  is  as- 
sociated with  the  exercise  by  them.  This  name — repetiteur — suggests  to  the 
mind  the  bare  repetition  of  a  task,  as  that  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  officer 
to  secure.     ♦     •     » 

All  that  Melancthon  has  said,  all  that  Hamilton  has  said,  all  that  any  pane- 
gyrist of  the  system  of  daily  examination,  as  a  means  of  instruction,  has  said,  in 
regard  to  the  incidental  advantages  growing  out  of  the  method,  is  admitted  with- 
out any  hesitation.  It  stimulates  emulation,  it  cultivates  self-possession,  it  encour- 
ror  enforces  precision  of  speech,  it  abates  conceit,  it  convinces  of  deficiency, 
all  these  resultant  benefits  presume  the  immaturity  of  the  learner ;  and  most 
of  them  presume,  furthermore,  that  an  unceasing  constraint  is  necessary  to  com- 
pel him  to  profit  by  the  instructions  he  receives.    »    «     ♦ 

It  will  be  conceded  that,  considered  as  an  instructive,  and  not  as  a  coercive 
method,  the  system  of  daily  examination  is  attended  with  some  incidental  advan- 
tages, besides  those  which  have  just  been  enumerated.  It  is  a  possibility  that  a 
student,  who  has  failed  to  comprehend  some  point  embraced  in  the  text  of  his  les- 
son, may  be  enUghtened,  by  listening  to  the  performance  of  a  fellow-student    II 
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is  also  a  possibility,  or  rather  a  fact  of  frequent  oocnrrenoe,  that  the  imperfect  per- 
formance of  an  individual  scholaTf  may  indicate  to  the  instructor  the  deficiencies 
of  that  individual,  and  so  elicit  explanatory  comments  or  illustrations.  It  is  far- 
ther true,  that  the  instructor  may  volunteer  explanations  and  elucidations  of 
points  of  difficulty,  even  though  occasion  may  not  arise  to  force  their  iDtrodnction. 

An  acute  instructor,  moreover,  by  the  ingenious  selection  of  interrogatories, 
will  bring  out  the  weak  points  of  u  pupil,  as  a  lawyer  does  those  of  a  witness ;  or  will 
bring  into  prominent  relief  the  points  of  the  subjects  under  consideration,  which  are 
of  highest  iinpoilance.  But,  beyond  this,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  it  is  only  in  so  far 
■s,  for  whatever  reason,  the  instructor  does  actually  superadd  his  own  teachings 
to  the  text  of  the  lesson,  that  any  talents  or  attainments,  which  may  belong  to 
htm  personally,  can  be  of  any  sort  of  use  to  his  pupils.  For  all  the  purposes  c^ 
mere  recitation,  any  man,  who  is  capable  of  understanding  what  the  pupil  says, 
and  of  reading  the  book  or  books  from  which  ho  has  learned  it,  so  as  to  compare 
the  performance  with  Uie  text,  is  as  good  and  as  capable  a  presiding  officer  and 
examiner  in  a  class-room,  as  any  other.  The  teacher,  therefore,  who  meets  his 
classes  for  no  purpose  at  any  time  but  to  *^  hear  their  recitations,''  is  not  really  a 
teacher,  except  in  so  far  as  he  ingrafts  upon  this  exercise  the  expository  feature 
which  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  plan  of  instruction  by  lecture.  To 
do  this,  however,  to  any  extent,  in  the  recitation -room,  without  seriously  interfer- 
ing with  the  specific  design  for  which  the  exercise  of  recitation  was  primarily  in- 
stituted, is  proved  by  experience  to  be  impracticable.  Class  recitations  have,  at 
best,  the  great  disadvantage,  that  either  but  few  out  of  a  large  number  can  per- 
form at  all,  or  that  each  one  who  performs  shall  be  under  examination  for  so  bnef 
a  space  of  time  as  nearly  to  defeat  every  useful  object,  and  to  render  the  exercise 
little  better  than  an  idle  form. 

Another  serious  vice  of  the  system,  is  its  pernicious  inftncDce  on  the  teacher. 
To  whatever  degree  it  may  be  coercive  to  the  student,  it  is  not  in  the  least  so  to 
him.  It  stimulates  him  to  no  self-improvement,  and  awakens  in  him  no  nmbiti(Hi 
for  higher  attainments,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  it  affi^rds  him  no  adequate  field  for 
the  display  of  genius,  or  for  the  turning  of  accumulated  knowledge  to  use,  on  the 
other.  Instead  of  this,  the  opportunity  which  it  offers  him  of  sinking,  without 
observation,  into  a  mere  cipher,  is  a  real,  a  perpetual,  and  a  moat  insidious  tempta- 
tion to  sloth.  The  difficulty  of  employing,  in  the  recitation  room,  the  expository 
mode  of  instruction,  without  overreaching  too  far  upon  the  exercise  proper  to  the 
hour,  is  enough,  in  itself,  to  repress  in  the  teacher  the  teaching  spirit,  and  to 
cause  him  constantly  to  tend  to  the  level  of  the  mere  rSpititeur.  How  danger- 
ously is  this  tendency  increased,  by  the  fact  that  its  downward  direction  coincides 
precisely  with  that  in  which  the  native  love  of  ease  is  perpetually  dragging  all  man- 
kind !  For  this  great  evil,  there  is  but  one  antagonistic  influence,  which  can  be 
of  any  avail :  it  is  that  of  a  living,  fervent,  zeal  in  his  work,  existing  in  the  in- 
structor himself;  a  zeal,  not  in  the  work  of  conducting  recitations,  as  the  remark 
might  seem  to  imply,  but  which  would  be  ridiculous — a  zeal,  rather,  in  the  higher 
and  nobler  work  of  training  immortal  minds  to  vigor,  and  capacitating  them  for 
usefulness.  The  college  ofBcer,  therefore,  of  the  present  day,  whose  interest  in 
his  profession  is  bounded  by  the  fact,  certainly  uninspiring,  however  important  to 
himself,  that  it  secures  to  him  the  means  of  living,  is  in  imminent  danger  of  laps- 
ing into  a  mere  automaton. 

The  advantages  of  oral  teaching  are  thus  set  forth  : — 

According  to  the  plan,  if  the  teacher  possesses  any  knowledge  on  the  subject 
of  study,  which  is  not  contained  in  the  books  of  the  course,  or  not  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  student,  or  if  the  sources  from  which  such  knowledge  may  be  ob- 
tained are  above  the  present  level  of  the  student's  capacity,  this  knowlt^lge  will 
be  brought  out  and  made  available.  And  if  he  possesses  any  power  of  clear  anal- 
ysis, or  of  luminous  illustration ;  if  he  possesses,  as  he  ought,  in  order  to  occupy 
fitly  a  position  of  this  high  responsibility,  that  mastery  over  his  theme  which  be- 
longs to  the  man  who  has  ceased  to  think  of  the  truth  which  he  teaches  as  of  a 
something  found  in  books,  and  of  which  all  that  he  knows  is  knowledge  gathered 
at  second-hand ;  but  who  has  independently  interrogated  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion himself,  and  stands  in  immediate  contact  with  nature  and  with  thought,  fed- 
ing  no  need  of  an  interpreter — if  this  is  his  own  inteUectual  character,  this  the 
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degree  of  his  intellectual  oultivation,  and  this  the  oomprehenslve  scope  of  his  ac- 
quired resources — then  his  teachings  will  ciirry  with  theni|  to  the  minds  of  his 
hearers,  a  fullness  of  satisfivction,  and  fasten  themselves  there  with  a  permanency 
of  impression,  such  as  no  amount  of  perusal  of  mere  lifeless  text-books,  written 
down  to  the  level  of  their  immediate  attainments,  no  matter  how  earnestly  attent- 
ive, or  how  conscientiously  faithful  the  perusal  may  be,  can  ever  produce. 

Not  that  from  such  a  system  of  instruction  books  are  to  be  discarded.  By  no 
means.  Nut  only  will  the  necessity  of  books  continue  to  be  as  absolutely  impera- 
tive, as  under  any  system  whatever  of  recitation  from  a  text ;  but  the  niultiplica- 
tion  of  books  will  be  an  inevitable  consequence.  For,  while  the  instructor  will  aim 
to  expound  all  that  ri^lates  to  theory  or  doctrine,  he  will  not  embarrass  his  class- 
room with  the  lumber  of  innumerable  applications,  which,  however  useful  they  may 
be,  are  the  proper  labor  of  the  student  himself,  in  his  solitary  study;  neither, in 
r^ard  to  simple  matters  of  plain  fuct,  of  which  a  multitude  are  strewn  along 
the  path  of  every  walk  m  science,  will  he  consider  it  expedient  to  occupy  time 
in  stating,  in  minute  d.'tail,  what  c:m  be  found  in  every  book,  and  what  needs 
but  to  be  read  once  to  bo  understood.  For  their  necessary  enlightenment  in 
matters  such  as  these,  he  will  refer  his  pup.ls  to  certain  selected  authors,  of  which 
he  will  designate  the  portions  which  require  their  attention,  with  as  much 
regularity  as  if  they  were  to  be  subjected  to  examination  upon  the  same  passages. 
But  he  will  not  always  confine  himself  to  one  author,  nor  always  give  the  same 
author  preference ;  for  his  bustiiiess  is  to  teach  a  subject,  and  not  a  book  ;  and 
books,  therefore,  are  not  his  guides,  but  his  helps.  Nor  will  the  student  find  it 
quite  a  practic:ible  thing  to  disregard  the  rocommendations  thus  made,  or  to  neg- 
lect the  perusal,  or  rather  severe  study,  of  the  books  designated ;  for  he  will 
shortly  discover  that  this  study  is  indispensable  to  his  understanding  and  properly 
profiting  by  the  instructions  of  his  own  immediate  teacher. 

The  two  salient  merits  of  the  method  of  instruction  here  proposed,  tbon,  for 
the  class  of  learners  c^mtemplated,  are,  first,  that  it  both  permits  and  compels  the 
teacher  to  he  a  teacher,  and  neither  constrains  nor  allows  him  to  sink  into  inac- 
tivity, nor  to  eont^*nt  himself  with  presiding  in  empty  state  over  an  exercise  to 
which  he  is  conscious  of  contributing  nothing  valuable ;  and,  secondly,  that  it 
makes  knowledge  itaelf,  and  not  the  substance  of  any  treatise  upon  knowledge, 
not  any  artificial  form  into  which  knowledge  has  been  tlirown,  the  immediate 
subject  of  teaching. 

To  make  the  plan  of  oral  teaching  more  effective,  President  Bar- 
nard proposes  to  introduce  another  feature,  somewhat  peculiar : — 

This  is  to  afford  to  the  members  of  the  class,  pursuing  their  studies  in  any 
school,  the  opportunity,  after  the  instructor  shall  have  completed  the  exposition 
of  the  topic  of  the  day,  to  bring  up  for  re-examination  points  which  still  remain 
to  them  obscure,  or  to  ask  further  information  in  regard  to  matters  which  may  not 
have  been  fully  explained.  This  is,  in  fact,  to  inaugurate  a  species  of  recitation  in 
which  the  student  and  teacher  reverse  the  positions  usual  in  this  exercise.  The 
student  questions  ;  the  teacher  replies.  The  student  should  even  be  permitted, 
if  he  pleases,  in  cases  which  admit  of  argument,  to  take  issue  with  his  instructor, 
and  to  present  his  reasons  for  his  opinions.  Discussion  will  be  advantageous  to 
both  parties,  and  will  keep  more  actively  alive  the  interest  felt  by  the  class  in  the 
subject  of  study. 

But  the  larger  portion  of  the  ^^  Letter  ^^  is  devoted  to  an  elaborate 
effort  to  induce  the  trustees,  by  inaugurating  the  project  of  a  post- 
graduate department,  to  take  a  first  decided  step  in  the  direction  of  a 
higher  development  of  the  educational  system  of  the  state. 

The  character  of  every  school,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  within  our  bord- 
ers, is  to  be  determined  ultimately  by  the  respectability  or  the  inferiority  of  this. 
Though  it  is  true  that  but  a  fraction  of  the  people  will  receive  their  personal  in- 
struction within  the  university  halls,  yet  ail,  without  exception,  will  be  partakers 
of  the  benefits  of  which  the  university  is  to  be  the  fountain-head  and  the  central 
■ource.    If  the  institution  does  not  immediately  teach  the  entire  people,  it  wiU 
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listened  to  with  respectful,  nay,  with  greedy  ears,  and  is  elevated  at  once  to  a 
position  of  comparative  dignity.  No  scoffer  at  science,  therefore,  ever  sco&  at 
the  science,  or  at  the  facts  of  science,  which  he  understands ;  understands,  that  is 
to  say,  not  as  simple,  isolated  facts,  a  thing  which  is  generally  easy — but  under- 
stands in  all  their  bearings,  and  relations;  and  far-reaching  affiliations  with  other 
facts  with  which  they  have  no  obvious  or  visible  connection — a  thing  which  is 
often  not  easy  at  ail.         •         »        » 

When  Priestly,  in  1774,  turning  the  focus  of  his  burning  lens  upon  the  sub- 
stance known  in  the  shops  of  the  apothecaries  under  the  name  of  red  precipitate, 
detached  bubbles  of  a  gas  identical  with  that  which,  in  the  atmosphere,  supports 
life,  who  could  presume  that,  in  thus  feeing  one  of  the  metals  from  its  companion 
element,  he  ba<l  detect^rd  the  composition  of  many  of  the  most  useful  ores,  and 
farnifhrd  a  lilnt  which  was  yet  to  reduce  all  metalluigic  art,  from  the  smelting  of 
iron  to  the  reduction  of  aluminium,  under  the  dominion  of  chemical  science,  and 
to  the  severe  rule  of  an  intelligent  and  a  productive  economy  ?  When,  in  tbo 
same  year,  Seheele,  by  operating  on  the  acid  of  sea-salt,  made  first  vieible  to  hu- 
man eyes  that  colored  gas  whose  suffocating  odor  is  now  so  well  known  to  all  the 
world,  who  could  foresee  the  astonishing  revoluUon  which  a  discovery,  then  inter- 
esting only  for  its  curious  beauty,  was  destined  to  introduce  into  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  of  liuen  textures,  and  of  a  vast  multitude  of  other  objects,  of  daily  and 
hourly  use  ?  Or  what  imagination  could  have  been  extravagant  enough,  or  fan- 
tastic enough,  in  the  exercise  of  its  inventive  power,  to  anticipate  that  a  substance, 
for  the  moment  not  merely  useless  but  seemingly  noxious,  would,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  accomplish  what,  without  it,  no  instrumentality  known  to  science 
or  art  could  have  accomplished — find  aliment  for  the  rapacious  maw  of  a  letter- 
press, whose  insatiable  demands,  already  grown' vast  beyond  aH  conception,  grow 
yet  with  each  succeeding  year  ?  When  the  chemists  of  the  last  century  observed 
the  discoloration  and  degradation  which  certain  metallic  sahs  undergo  in  the  sun- 
light, who  could  possibly  read,  in  a  circumstance  so  apparently  trivial,  though  oc- 
casionally troublesome,  the  intimation  that  the  sun  himself  was  about  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  Niepce,  and  Daguerre,  and  Talbot,  a  pencil,  whose  magical  powers 
<^  delineation  should  cause  the  highest  achievements  of  human  pictorial  art  to 
seem  poor  and  rude  in  the  comparison  ?  When  Mains,  in  1810,  watching  the 
glare  of  the  sun's  rays,  reflected  from  the  windows  of  the  Luxembourg  to  his 
own.  noticed  for  the  first  time  the  curious  phenomena  attendant  on  that  peculiar 
condition  of  light  which  has  since  been  known  by  the  name  of  polarization,  what 
prescience  could  have  connected  a  fact  so  totally  without  any  perceptible  utility, 
with  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  France ;  or  have  anticipated  that  an  instrument, 
founded  in  principle  on  this  very  property,  would,  forty  years  later,  effect  an  an- 
nual saving  to  the  French  people  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  francs  ? 
When  G>sted,  in  1819,  observed  the  disturbance  of  the  magnetic  needle  by  the 
influence  of  a  neighboring  galvanic  current,  how  wild  and  visionary  would  not 
that  man  have  been  pronounced  to  be,  who  should  have  professed  to  r<3ad,  in  an 
indication  so  slight,  the  grand  truth  that  science  bad,  that  day,  stretched  out  the 
scepter  of  her  authority  over  a  winged  messenger,  whose  fleetness  should  make 
a  laggard  even  of  Oberon's  familiar  sprite,  and  render  the  velocity  which  could 
'^  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty  minutes  ^'  tardy  and  unsatisfying? 

Questions  of  this  kind,  suggested  by  the  history  of  scientific  progress,  might  be 
multiplied  to  fill  a  volume.  Indeed,  it  has  almost  come  to  be  a  dogma  in  science, 
that  there  is  no  new  truth  whatever,  no  matter  how  wide  a  space  may  seem,  in 
the  hour  of  its  discovery,  to  divide  it  from  any  connection  with  the  material  inter- 
ests of  man,  which  carries  not  within  it  the  latent  seeds  of  a  utility,  which  fni^ 
ther  discovery,  in  the  same  field,  will  reveal  and  cause  to  germinate. 

We  would  gladly  follow  President  Barnard  through  his  glowing 
argument,  in  behalf  of  higher  learning  but  we  must  refer  our  read- 
ers to  the  ^^ Letter''  itself 
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II.  WALTER  B.  JOHNSOH. 


Walter  Rooers  Johnson  was  bom  in  LeomiDster,  Mass.,  in 
1794.  His  father,  Luke  Johnson,  was  a  farmer  of  strong  mind  and 
decided  character,  and  though  but  a  youth  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution,  bore  an  active  part  in  the  struggle.  His  mother 
was  only  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Rodgers,  first  minister  of  Leo- 
minister,  whose  descent  is  traced  in  a  direct  line  from  Rev.  John 
Rogers,  the  martyr  of  Smithfield. 

Of  these  parents  Walter  was  the  only  son,  and  the  youngest  of 
their  three  children.  His  mother  died  soon  after  his  birth.  He 
derived  from  his  parents  a  robust  physical  constitution,  intellectual 
vigor,  and  excellent  moral  endowments;  and  enjoyed  through 
life,  by  hereditary  right,  the  inestimable  blessing  of  good  health. 

He  early  manifested  a  fondness  for  learning  and  a  taste  for 
books ;  and  soon  aspired  to  acquirements  beyond  the  routine  or 
the  New  England  schools  of  the  day.  Of  these,  his  assiduity 
soon  enabled  him  to  master  the  studies,  and  his  local  reputation 
ibr  scholarship  and  manliness  of  character,  procured  him, 
while  yet  quite  young,  an  invitation  to  teach  a  neighboring  dis- 
trict school.  While  he  fulfilled  with  punctuality  the  duties  of  his 
station,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  making  progress  in  his  own 
studies,  being  stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  securing  by  his  own 
exertions  the  means  of  preparing  for  and  pursuing  the  collegiate 
course  which  hb  father  could  not  afford  him.  In  1814  he  entered 
Groton  Academy,  completed  his  fitting  for  college  within  a  year, 
and  in  1815  entered  Harvard  University,  as  a  freshman. 

Here  he  maintained  an  unblemished  character  and  a  high  posi- 
tion in  his  class.  Continuing  his  earnest  pursuit  after  knowledge, 
he  applied  himself  to  several  studies  not  in  the  college  course, 
including  botany,  chemistry,  and  some  foreign  languages.  Under 
the  necessity  of  supporting  himself,  and  determined  not  to  incur 
any  avoidable  pecuniary  obligations,  he  spent  his  vacations  in 
teaching  in  district  schools.  He  graduated  in  Harvard  in  1819, 
and,  could  he  have  followed  his  own  inclination,  would  have 
remained  in  Cambridge  to  study  law.  He  was  however  obliged 
to  resolve  to  teach  during  two  or  three  years,  and  accepted  an 
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offer  to  become  preceptor,  as  it  was  then  called,  of  Fraxningham 
Academy. 

Here  he  remained  a  year,  laboring  energetically  in  his  voca- 
tion, and  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  the  sedulous  study  of  lav 
and  belles  lettres,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  accepted  a  pro- 
posal to  take  charge  of  a  small  classical  school  in  Salemi,  intended 
to  prepare  gentlemen's  sons  for  college  or  business. 

Mr.  Johnson  deeply  appreciated  and  enjoyed  the  excellent  soci- 
ety and  rare  literary  advantages  of  his  position  at  Salem,  and  he 
made  good  use  of  the  improved  opportunities  which  he  found 
there  for  advancement  in  his  knowledge  of  law,  as  also  in  science 
and  general  literature.  He  always  considered  intercourse  with 
great  minds  a  most  powerful  stimulus  to  his  intellectual  progress, 
and  took  great  pleasure  in  his  acquaintance  with  several  eminent 
scientific  men  of  Salem,  including  the  venerable  Nathaniel  Bow. 
ditch.  Under  such  influences,  his  predilections  for  the  study  of 
natural  science  received  a  new  impulse,  and  he  made  large 
advances  into  its  vast  domains,  subsequently  the  chief  field  of  his 
labors  and  source  of  his  reputation. 

He  was  a  ready  writer,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day,  whose  columns  were  always  open  to  him.  He 
occasionally  wrote  a  sonnet  or  song,  but  most  of  his  articles  were 
of  a  grave  and  solid  character.  He  excelled  also  in  epistolary 
composition,  and  his  letters  were  much  valued  by  their  recipients. 
His  taste  in  literature  was  correct,  and  cultivated  by  study ;  and 
having  a  clear,  sonorous,  and  flexible  voice,  and  an  excellent  elo- 
cution, he  loved  oratory,  and  was  successful  in  it.  He  was  often 
desired  to  speak  in  public,  and  the  anniversary  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  especially,  seldom  failed  to  call  forth  from  him  either  an 
oration  or  a  poem. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  before  this  time  become  deeply  interested  in 
the  cause  of  education,  at  large.  It  afforded,  as  he  believed,  the 
only  sure  foundation  of  a  safe  and  prosperous  republic ;  the  only 
guarantee  against  poverty,  crime,  and  anarchy.  As  this  interest 
increased,  he  relaxed  his  attention  to  law,  and  bestowed  more  time 
upon  an  extended  course  of  reading  bearing  upon  the  subject  of 
education ;  undertakmg  to  gather  from  the  best  works  relating  to 
it,  from  the  lime  of  Bacon  to  his  own,  whatever  might  with  advan- 
tage  be  applied  to  the  studies  of  American  youth.  The  benefits 
derived  from  these  investigations  appeared  in  all  the  educational 
efforts  of  his  after  years,  as  teacher,  essayist,  lecturer,  experimen- 
ter, and  in  preparation  of  text-books. 
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He  remained  in  Salem  but  little  more  than  a  year,  having  been 
requested  by  the  trustees  of  Germantown  Academy,  Penn.,  to 
become  principal  of  that  Institution,  one  of  the  most  prominent  in 
the  state,  originally  endowed  by  it,  and  further  enriched  by  private 
liberality.  His  acceptance  of  this  offer  was  in  part  determined 
by  a  desire  of  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  for  hitherto 
he  had  never  been  outside  of  his  native  state. 

The  site  of  Germantown  Academy  was  near  the  main  street  of 
Germantown,  upon  a  lane  leading  away  from  it.  The  locality 
was  salubrious  and  agreeable,  and  the  buildings  were  sur. 
rounded  by  play-grounds  and  gardens,  were  substantial  and 
respectable  in  appearance,  sufficiently  capacious,  and  included  a 
library,  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  comfortable 
dwellings  for  the  principal  and  boarding  scholars.  Evidently 
nothing  more  was  needed  to  make  the  institution  equal  to  any  in 
the  middle  or  northern  states  in  excellence  or  celebrity,  except 
the  appreciation  of  a  liberal  and  vigorous  system  of  instruction 
and  discipline.  A  short  time,  however,  sufficed  to  show  Mr. 
Johnson,  just  come  from  the  comparatively  strict  and  thorough 
training  of  New  England  schools,  that  the  public  mind  in 
Pennsylvania  was  far  behind  the  age  in  the  conception  of  what 
constituted  a  good  education,  and  in  appreciation  of  its  value ; 
and  that,  at  least  in  the  interior,  far  greater  importance  was 
attached  to  the  development  of  soil  and  of  animals,  than  of  the 
minds  of  the  young 

"Mr.  Johnson  was  not  long  in  perceiving  that  his  principal  field 
of  labor  here  would  be  outside  the  walls  of  the  Academy ;  and 
that  to  accomplish  anything  creditable  to  himself,  or  largely  bene- 
ficial to  his  pupils  or  the  cause  of  education  at  large,  it  would  be 
indispensable  to  arouse  the  attention,  convince  the  reason,  and 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  trustees  of  the  institution,  and  also 
of  parents  and  guardians.  A  prevailing  laxity  of  parental  disci- 
pline and  apathy  on  the  subject  of  education,  were  among  the 
discouraging  obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  requiring  long  and  pa- 
tient  effort,  and  for  striving  with  which  he  had  little  taste  or  incli- 
nation. But  he  also  discovered  that  he  could  count  upon  the 
sympathy  and  intelligent  co-operation  of  many  liberal  and  culti- 
vated persons,  both  in  attempts  to  introduce  special  improvements 
and  in  an  endeavor  to  establish  a  common  school  system  which 
should  be  commensurate  with  the  wealth  and  influence  of  Penn^ 
sylvania. 

In  view  of  the  wide  field  of  efibrt  which  thus  opened  before 
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him,  and  of  the  manifest  increase  of  the  influence  of  his  own 
wishes  respecting  the  management  of  the  seminary,  he  yielded, 
aAer  some  hesitation,  to  the  wishes  of  the  trustees,  and  continued 
at  the  head  of  the  Academy  after  the  expiration  of  the  year  for 
which  he  at  first  engaged.  Under  his  management,  the  reputa^ 
tion  and  prosperity  of  the  institution  increased,  and  its  classes 
were  well  filled.  His  own  position  became  at  the  same  time  more 
pleasant,  as  he  became  better  and  more  extensively  known.  His 
genial  disposition  found  much  to  enjoy  in  the  refined  society  to 
which  he  had  access  in  Germantown  and  Philadelphia ;  he  was 
invited  to  the  well  known  '*  Wistar  parties ; ''  and  his  fondness 
for  literature  and  science  found  much  gratification  from  intercourse 
with  the  many  men  of  eminence  in  those  departments  whom  he 
thus  met.  He  also  greatly  enjoyed  the  privileges  offered  by  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  the  Philosophical  Society. 

Giving  up,  at  least  for  the  present,  and  not  without  reluctance, 
his  plan  of  returning  to  his  native  state  and  studying  law  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mr.  Johnson  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  enterprise  of 
educational  reform  in  Pennsylvania,  in  co-operation  with  the  com- 
pany  of  benevolent  and  energetic  men  who  at  that  period  set 
themselves  to  awaken  the  state  from  her  indifference  to  the  mental 
and  moral  condition  and  prospects  of  her  youth.  Devoting  to  this 
purpose  whatever  time  could  be  spared  from  the  duties  of  the 
Academy,  he  traveled  through  the  state  in  various  directions, 
acquainting  himself  with  the  character,  condition,  and  wants  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  gathering  information  and  statistics;  and 
visited  Harrisburg  to  become  personally  familiar  with  the  legisla- 
tors and  rulers  of  the  state.  The  results  of  these  investigations 
he  used  at  home,  in  elaborating  those  writings  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education  and  instruction,  which  he  published  monthly 
in  the  newspapers  of  that  day,  which  attracted  much  notice  and 
were  widely  read  and  widely  influential.  Their  publication  was 
commenced  in  '  The  Commonwealth,"  at  Harrisburg,  in  1822 ; 
with  a  series  of  thirteen  essays  on  education,  which  embodied  his 
general  opinions  on  common  schools,  and  on  the  establishment  of 
a  system  in  Pennsylvania.  Another  series  of  six  essays  on  the 
same  subject  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
in  1823. 

Among  the  pamphlets  issued  by  him  in  1825,  embracing  the 
views  which  he  had  published  oriirinally  in  the  columns  of  a  news- 
paper, was  that  entitled  "  Observations  on  the  Improvemefit  of  Sem" 
inaries  of  Learning  in  the  United  States,  4*0.,"  in  which  he  advo- 
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cated  the  immediate  establishment  of  ^  Schools  for  Teachers  i "  in 
this  particular  coinciding  with  the  views  put  forth  at  the  same 
time  by  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  in  Connecticut,  James  G. 
Carter  in  Massachusetts,  and  President  Lindsley  in  Tennessee. 

These  inquiries  and  efforts  Mr,  Johnson  continued  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  he  had  been 
an  influential  assistant  in  procuring  the  passage  of  the  law  of 
1834,  which  gave  Pennsylvania  a  general  system  of  public 
schools,  and  virtually  proved  the  winning  of  the  long  contest  with 
ignorance  and  prejudice.  During  the  long  series  of  years  while 
this  law  may  be  said  to  have  been  maturing,  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  twenty  public  acts  on  education  had  been  passed  by 
the  legislature,  but  none  of  them,  until  this,  was  upon  a  basis  broad 
and  liberal  enough  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  education, 
or  practical  in  its  results.  Much  time  and  money  had  been 
spent  in  procuring  this  course  of  legislation,  various  isolated  col- 
leges, academies,  dec,  had  been  benefited,  and  a  number  of  acts 
had  been  passed  to  establish  public  schools  exclusively  for  the 
poor ;  a  species  of  benefaction  which  that  class,  to  its  credit,  was 
too  independent  to  accept. 

In  the  autumn  of  1823,  feeling  that  his  position  and  prospects 
justified  the  step,  Mr.  Johnson  united  himself  in  marriage  with  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Dr.  Loth.  Donaldson,  of  Medfield,  Mass.,  with 
whom  he  lived  until  his  death,  in  unbroken  happiness  and  affec- 
tion. Upon  bringing  home  his  wife,  he  resumed  his  academical 
duties  with  undiminished  ardor,  and  was  now  enabled  to  offer 
much  greater  advantages  than  before  to  such  pupils  as  were  placed 
in  his  family  and  under  his  entire  supervision. 

Although  faithful  and  successful  in  the  labors  of  the  position  he 

had  assumed,  its  numerous  and  oflen  vexatious  duties,  and  the 

unvarying  routine  of  school  duties,  were  not  in  harmony  with  Mr. 

Johnson's  tastes,  nor  with  his  mental  activity  and  love  of  positive 

progress  in  knowledge ;  and  accordingly,  when  afler  a  time  an 

opportunity  was  presented  him  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  labor 

requiring  his  favorite  investigations  and   discussions  in   natural 

science,  he  gladly  embraced  it.     This  opportunity  was  offered  by 

the  Franklin  Institute,  then  a  young  but  vigorous  and  efficient 

organization,  and  about  establishing  a  High  School,  with  an  espe- 

cial  design  of  affording  the  industrial  classes  cheap  instruction  in 

sciences  and  arts.     The  committee  appointed  to  carry  this  design 

into  execution,  requested  Mr.  Johnson  to  lay  out  a  system  of 

instruction  for  the  institution,  which  he  did ;  and  being  further 

No.  16.— [VoL  T.  No.  8.}— W. 
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invited  to  carry  his  own  plans  into  operation  under  the  auspices  <^ 
the  Institute,  he  resigned  his  place  at  Germantown  and  remoTcd 
with  his  family  to  PhUadelphia  in  1826.  The  High  School  was 
soon  organized,  and  went  into  operation  with  a  laige  class  of 
pupils,  with  a  comprehensive  oourse  of  instruction,  designed  to 
prepare  either  for  a  collegiate  course,  professional  studies,  or  busi- 
ness life. 

The  monitorial  system  was  introduced  into  the  school,  as  eco- 
nomical and  also  as  pre-eminently  available,  under  the  circum- 
stances, both  for  teachers  and  pupils.  The  third  annual  repoK, 
in  describing  the  number  of  pupils  and  their  studies,  says, 
^  The  High  School  is  in  complete  operation  with  its  full  comple- 
ment of  three  hundred  and  four.  Of  these  three  hundred  study 
the  English  language,  one  hundred  and  fifty*three  the  French, 
one  hundred  and  five  the  Latin,  fifty-five  Greek,  forty-five  Span- 
ish, twenty  Grerman,  two  hundred  and  forty  geography,  three 
hundred  elocution,  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  linear  drawing, 
and  all  arithmetic  or  some  branch  of  mathematics."  The  system 
of  Dr.  Marsais  was  adopted  in  the  study  of  foreign  languages ; 
and  manuals  were  prepared  for  Greek  by  Mr.  Johnson,  for  Latin 
by  Mr.  Walker,  and  for  French  by  Mr.  Bolman,  which  were 
used  with  success.  Having  given  much  attention  to  Greek,  Mr. 
Johnson  believed  it  an  error  to  teach  it  as  a  dead  language,  but 
that  modern  Greek  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  Greek  of 
the  days  of  Homer,  and  a  living  language,  and  as  such  he  taught 
it.  In  these  views  he  was  sustained  by  means  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  Greek  scholars  of  our  own  country,  and  by 
some  of  the  most  intelligent  native  Greeks  who  have  written  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Johnson  found  that  his  system  gave  his  pupils  a 
taste  and  fondness  for  a  language  generally  esteemed  a  most  difii. 
cult  and  discouraging  one ;  and  in  the  short  period  during  which 
they  were  under  his  instruction,  many  of  them  became  able  to 
read  with  ease,  intelligence  and  propriety,  the  poetry  of  Sophocles 
and  of  Homer. 

The  school  fully  answered  the  design  of  its  founders,  afibrding 
at  the  low  price  of  twenty-eight  dollars  a  year,  instruction  in  all 
studies  which  it  could  ordinarily  be  desired  to  follow,  and  enabling 
those  of  narrow  means  to  acquire  an  education  of  a  grade  before 
attainable  only  by  the  wealthy.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the 
Institute  proceeded  to  enlarge  their  means  of  difiusing  knowledge 
by  establishing  professorships  in  several  branches  of  science  and 
art,  the  incumbents  of  which  were  to  prepare  and  deliver  an 
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annual  course  of  lectures  before  the  members  of  the  Institute  and 
their  families.  Mr.  Johnson  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  mechan- 
ics and  natural  philosophy — a  department  for  which  he  was  pecul- 
iarly fitted,  and  which  had  always  been  a  favorite  with  him.  It 
was  therefore  with  the  sseal  both  of  duty  and  pleasure  that  he 
entered  upon  investigations  in  which  he  took  the  utmost  delight, 
but  which  he  had  never  before  been  able  to  pursue  far  without 
infringing  upon  the  time  and  strength  due  to  his  regular  employ- 
ments. With  the  purpose  both  of  increasing  the  interest  and 
usefulness  of  his  lectures,  and  of  providing  for  himself  the  means 
of  experiment,  he  provided  an  extensive  mechanical  and  philo- 
sophical apparatus.  The  classes  included  both  sexes,  and  many 
adults,  and  were  numerous  and  uniformly  interested  and  attentive 
during  the  many  succeeding  seasons  when  hb  lectures  were  given. 

Although  actively  engaged  in  the  educational  department  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  Mr.  Johnson  was  always  ready  to  co-operate  in 
promoting  its  general  objects  through  other  channels.  He  con- 
tributed  to  their  Journal,  took  part  in  their  deliberative  and  con- 
versational meetings,  engaged  in  its  discussions  of  questions  of 
practical  science,  and  prosecuted  with  reference  to  it,  either  alone 
or  with  others,  in  elaborate  researches  on  subjects  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  arts  and  to  mankind.  Nor  were  his  labors  limited  to 
the  objects  of  the  Institute.  The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia  had  elected  him  a  member  soon  after  his  removal 
to  the  city,  and  he  took  a  place  among  its  working  men  of  science, 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  contributing  to  its  collection,  especially 
such  minerals  and  fossils  as  he  could  gather  during  his  journeys 
or  geological  explorations  in  the  state.  He  was  a  constant  attend- 
ant at  their  weekly  meetings,  and  frequently  presided  at  them,  and 
was  for  some  time  corresponding  secretary.  Papers  by  him  are 
also  numerously  scattered  through  their  published  proceedings, 
for  the  many  years  of  his  residence  in  Philadelphia.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  his  personal  and  social  relations  to 
his  contemporaries  of  the  Institute  and  the  Academy  were  invari. 
ahly  most  pleasant. 

Mr.  Johnson's  official  connection  with  the  Franklin  Institute 
continued  for  more  than  ten  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
High  School,  rendered  superfluous  by  the  adoption  of  a  general 
school  system,  was  given  up,  though  the  lectures  were  continued. 
During  the  whole  period,  besides  discharging  his  official  duties, 
Mr.  Johnson  was  actively  engaged  in  researches  in  physical 
flcience,  often  with  a  direct  bearing  on  the  arts  and  practical  bud- 
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ness ;  and,  it  is  believed,  with  no  small  result  in  ocmtributioDs  to 
the  advancement  of  human  knowledge.  Many  of  his  most  impor. 
tant  scientific  papers,  and  several  on  education,  were  during  the 
same  period  published  in  the  scientific  journals  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  not  content  with  merely  mastering  all  already 
known  of  any  department  to  which  his  attention  was  turned,  but 
was  accustomed  to  devote  uncommon  powers  of  patient  invefldga« 
tion,  careful  analysis,  and  logical  deduction,  to  the  endeavor  to 
discover  new  facts  or  to  establish  new  principles.  He  possessed 
great  quickness  in  comprehending  even  the  most  complicated 
mechanical  devices,  and  suffered  no  new  machine  which  came 
under  his  observation  to  escape  the  thorough  understanding  of  its 
operations  and  uses.  This  aptitude .  was  of  singular  advantage 
to  him  in  the  many  elaborate  investigations  in  physics  which  be 
afterwards  pursued,  in  devising  new  apparatus  or  combinations  of 
machinery. 

Among  the  earliest  and  most  important  of  these  investigations 
was  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the  strength  of  materia 
als,  and  the  best  construction  of  steam  boilers.  These  were  set 
on  foot  by  the  Franklin  Institute,  about  the  year  1830,  and  origin, 
ated  in  a  benevolent  desire  to  prevent  the  misery  arising  from  the 
frequency  of  steamboat  explosions*  The  Institute  appointed  a 
committee  of  seventeen  to  carry  out  a  systematic  examination  of 
the  whole  subject,  whose  operations  resulted  in  a  wide  course  of 
investigation,  occupying  many  of  the  best  scientific  minds  of  the 
country  for  several  years.  A  sub-committee  of  three,  Mr.  John* 
son,  Mr.  Reeves,  and  Prof.  Bache,  was  entrusted  with  that  branch 
of  the  inquiry  relating  to  the  strength  of  materials.  They  sent 
circulars  throughout  the  United  States  and  abroad,  requesting 
facts  on  the  subject,  and  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
steam-boilers,  to  be  submitted  to  scientific  tests.  The  answers 
received  showed  a  deep  and  general  interest  in  the  subject ;  and 
in  a  few  months  the  committee  were  in  possession  of  abundant 
facts  for  the  further  prosecution  of  their  inquiries.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  appreciating  the  importance  of  these  researches, 
recommended  their  extension,  and  furnished  the  funds  necessaiy 
for  incidental  expenses. 

This  branch  of  the  inquiry  was  regarded  as  of  paramount 
importance,  and  the  committee  applied  themselves  to  it  with  cor- 
responding zeal,  devoting  to  it  all  the  time  which  they  could  save 
from  their  ordinary  occupations,  for  three  or  four  years.  Their 
report  appeared  in  1637,  in  280  octavo  pages,  and  included  a 


ninute  detail  of  all  their  experiments,  verified  and  illustrated  by 
tables  and  plates. 

While  conducting  these  experiments,  and  others  on  steam,  heat, 
electricity,  magnetism,  &c.,  Mr.  Johnson  observed  many  phenom- 
ena suggestive  of  new  physical  laws ;  which,  after  verification, 
if  of  practical  utility,  he  was  accustomed  to  publish  in  some  intel- 
ligible form.  Of  these  discoveries,  one  of  the  most  important 
was,  that  iron  increases  in  strength,  after  being  subjected  to  a  pow- 
erful  tension  at  an  increased  temperature,  in  the  proportion  of 
from  18  to  20  per  cent,,  with  a  gain  in  length  of  from  6  to  8 
per  cent,  ;  a  law  verified  by  numerous  experiments. 

The  importance  of  this  discovery  was  regarded  as  great,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  marine  equipments,  where,  as  in  cables, 
^c,  the  utmost  possible  strength  is  required  with  the  least  weight. 
Having  devised  a  mode  for  the  practical  application  of  his  discov- 
ery, Mr.  Johnson  submitted  his  scheme  to  Judge  Upshur,  then 
Secretary  of « the  Navy,  always  of  liberal  sentiments  in  relation 
to  scientific  improvements,  and  who  appreciated  the  value  of  this, 
80  far  as  to  direct  a  proving  machine  then  about  being  furnished 
for  the  navy  yard  at  Washington,  to  be  constructed  under  Mr. 
Johnson's  directions,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  the  application 
of  his  improvement  to  chain  cables  and  to  examine  its  feasibility. 
The  result  justified  all  that  had  been  claimed  for  thermo-tension, 
but  it  was  found  that  some  modifications  in  the  usual  form  of  the 
links  of  chain  cables  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  admit  its 
successful  application  to  them.  In  a  letter  written  about  this  time 
Mr.  Johnson  says,  **  The  experiments  on  chains  and  bars  of  iron, 
hot  and  cold,  are  continued  daily.  I  am  making  efforts  to  intro- 
duce some  improvements  in  the  mode  of  fashioning  the  links  of 
chains  and  their  studs.  The  prejudice  in  regard  to  old  habits 
has  to  be  met  by  persevering  efibrts  to  prove  incontestably  the  su- 
periority of  the  forms  which  I  have  proposed  to  substitute.  Every 
step  which  I  take  batters  down  some  obstinate  prejudice  and 
opens  an  easier  and  easier  path  to  the  success  of  my  proposals.  In 
the  form  of  the  studs  and  cross-stays  of  links,  I  have  already 
efiected  a  change,  and  as  I  have  £>ur  or  fiy&  times  in  succession 
proved  that  the  new  form  of  link  is  itself  stronger  and  more  endur- 
ing than  the  old  one,  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  will  also  gain  the 
ascendency.'' 

These  experiments  were  never  completed.  They  were  at  first 
discontinued  in  obedience  to  an  order  from  the  department  to  sus- 
pend all  operations  under  the  head  of  general  increase,  and  subse- 
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quent  imperative  duties  elsewhere,  and  changes  of  administrstioiiy 
prevented  them  from  being  resumed. 

In  the  summer  of  1836,  Mr.  Johnson  quitted  for  a  time  the 
arduous  occupations  of  the  laboratory,  the  lecture  room,  and  the 
study,  for  a  more  genial  and  healthful  sphere  of  inquiry  among 
the  minerals  and  f  jssils  of  the  coal  formations  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  and  of  the  region  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. 

In  geology,  comparatively  a  new  science,  and  in  its  related 
pursuits,  Mr.  Johnson's  attainments  had  hitherto  been  bounded  by 
what  was  already  known.  He  now,  however,  proposed  to  himself 
the  pleasant  task  of  independent  investigation,  with  the  hope  of 
himself  adding  something  to  the  extent  of  human  knowledge. 
Having  already  made  many  investigations  on  the  special  depart* 
ment  of  the  properties  of  iron  and  coal,  he  felt  peculiar  interest 
in  studying  their  features  in  their  native  forms  and  localities.  On 
this  and  subsequent  occasions,  indeed,  he  visited  most  of  the  coal 
fields  of  any  note,  of  our  own  country,  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  of 
Wales  and  some  other  parts  of  Europe.  He  also  examined 
extensively  the  iron  districts,  studying  the  difierent  ores  and  their 
localities,  and  collecting  samples  for  future  analysis.  Some  of 
these  explorations  were  professional,  for  the  benefit  of  mining 
companies,  or  to  determine  the  value  of  lands ;  but  an  ultimate 
motive  in  all  of  them  was  the  attainment  of  knowledge  and  the 
advancement  of  science ;  and  their  results  were  not  only  pub. 
lished  in  ofikial  reports  to  the  companies  interested,  but  were  also 
the  basis  of  many  scientifio  papers  which  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  as  occasion  served.  During  these  same 
explorations,  no  opportunity  was  neglected  of  collecting  minerals, 
fossils,  and  curious  or  interesting  relics  and  materials  of  whatever 
kind,  relating  to  the  natural  history  of  the  regions  traversed.  On 
one  occasion,  while  ascending  the  Sinnemahoning  in  a  skifi^  be 
observed,  high  up  an  overhanging  sandstone  clifi^  some  rude 
attempts  at  /engraving.  With  much  labor  and  difficulty  he  had 
them  detached,  and  upon  examination  found  them  to  constitute  a 
rude  map  of  the  course  of  that  river  and  the  country  near  it,  and 
the  animals  found  in  the  valley.  He  had  it  out  down  to  a  manage- 
able size  and  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  at,  Phila- 
delphia. The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  afterwards  pub- 
lished a  fac  timile  and  description  of  this  curious  specimen  of 
aboriginal  topography. 

In  1837,  Mr.  Johnson  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  tbe 


department  of  magnetism,  electricity,  and  astronomy,  in  the 
United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  as  originally  organized ;  a 
post  which  his  love  of  knowledge  and  his  desire  of  investigating 
a  new  field,  induced  him  to  accept,  notwithstanding  the  long  pros- 
pective absence  from  his  home  and  family*  He  entered  upon 
preparatory  duties  sometime  before  the  departure  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  occupied  some  months  in  verifying  and  testing  the 
instruments  to  be  under  his  care,  in  a  temporary  building  erected 
for  the  purpose  on  Rittenhouse  square,  in  Philadelphia,  and  with 
the  aid  of  several  naval  officers,  and  of  Profs.  Walker  and 
Kendall. 

Relying  on  the  faith  of  the  government,  Mr.  Johnson  resigned 
his  professorship,  in  the  Franklin  Institute,  for  these  preliminary 
labors,  and  was  also  obliged  to  make  other  sacrifices  and  prepara- 
tions. But  after  many  months  of  active  preparation,  and  many 
more  of  vexatious  delay,  these  justifiable  expectations  were 
disappointed  by  the  abandonment  of  the  original  plan,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  fleet,  outfit,  and  scientific  corps,  to  an  extent  and 
grade  every  way  inferior.  The  dignity  and  efficiency  of  the 
scientific  corps,  in  particular,  was  so  much  curtailed  that  it  was 
with  disappointed  hopes  and  lowered  expectations  that  those  who 
were  retained,  embarked  on  the  voyage ;  and  it  was  with  satisfac- 
tion rather  than  regret,  that  Mr.  Johnson  finally  received  notice 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  his  services  would  not  be 
required ;  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  family,  whose  scientific 
ardor  was  naturally  less  vivid  than  his  own,  was  still  greater  at 
his  announcement  that  he  would  again  resume  his  favorite  home 
avocations. 

As  the  sphere  of  labor,  and  the  demand  for  it,  in  the  depart- 
ment  of  applied  science  was  now  constantly  widening,  from  the 
wants  of  the  increasing  development  of  the  mineral,  agricultural, 
and  industrial  resources,  and  the  general  intelligence  of  the  coun- 
try, Mr.  Johnson  experienced  no  lack  of  employment.  Besides 
extensive  geological  explorations  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
analyses  of  minerals,  and  writing  the  requisite  reports,  he  had 
occasion  to  enter,  as  by  a  natural  gradation,  into  a  new  field,  that 
of  organic  chemistry.  The  Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettysburg^ 
having  in  1839  organized  a  medical  department  in  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Johnson  received  and  accepted  the  appointment  in  it  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy.  In  preparing  for 
the  duties  of  this  chair,  he  was  required  to  investigate  the  import* 
ant  and  interesting  relationa  between  physiology,  pathology,  and 
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animal  chemistry,  and  to  prepare  them  for  lucid  explanation  to  his 
class.  This  required  laborious  study  and  profound  thought ;  but 
the  pursuit  was  one  of  fascinating  interest  to  him,  and  his  lectures 
were  among  the  most  popular  of  the  whole  course,  eliciting  the 
applause  of  the  students  and  the  approbation  of  the  faculty.  He 
retained  this  position  for  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
resigned  it,  to  devote  his  undivided  attention  to  scientific  investiga* 
tions  requiring  his  presence  elsewhere. 

The  practical  knowledge  which  long  experience  had  given  him 
in  relation  to  coal  and  iron,  had  led  him  to  the  opinion  that  they 
were  the  two  most  important  productions  of  the  country,  both 
politically  and  economically  ;  and  that  the  extensive  and  rapidly 
increasing  use  of  coal,  especially  in  commerce,  navigation,  and 
manufacturing,  demanded  a  thorough  scientific  investigation  of 
the  properties  of  all  its  varieties,  for  the  ascertainment  of  their 
absolute  and  relative  values,  in  generating  steam,  producing  heat, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Under  the  conviction  that  such  knowl- 
edge  was  attainable,  and  that  it  was  a  desideratum  of  especial 
value  to  the  navy.  Prof.  Johnson  addressed  Secretary  Upshur, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  authority  of  Congress  to  institute 
the  requisite  experiments.  The  Secretary  accordingly  recom- 
mended the  measure ;  in  1841  a  bill  was  passed  authorizing  him 
to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds,  and  Prof.  Johnson  was  author, 
ized  to  commence  the  work.  The  preliminary  steps  were  at 
once  taken,  and  the  navy  department  invited  coal  dealers  to  fur- 
nish specimens  of  varieties  of  coal  for  experiment. 

The  preparation  of  the  necessary  apparatus  delayed  the  com- 
mencement  of  actual  operations  until  the  fall  of  1842.  The  work 
was  still  for  some  reason  suspended  until  1843,  when  it  was  re- 
commenced and  industriously  continued  to  a  close  in  November. 
Forty -one  samples  were  tested,  and  sixty  tons  of  coal  consumed 
in  the  experiments.  A  preliminary  report  was  soon  issued,  giving 
a  general  account  of  the  proceedings,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
numerous  inquirers  on  the  subject.  A  final  report  however 
remained  to  be  prepared,  to  embody  in  a  systematised  form  the 
great  mass  of  notes,  observation,  and  analyses  which  had  been 
accumulated,  and  to  make  it  available  for  practical  purposes. 
This  was  completed  and  issued  by  Congress  in  1844,  and  consti- 
tuted an  octavo  volume  of  600  pages. 

This  report  commanded  universal  approbation  for  profound  and 
laborious  research,  accuracy,  and  extent  of  information.  Prof. 
Johnson,  however,  considered  it  only  the  beginning  of  the  much 
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greater  work  which  he  contemplated  ;  namely,  the  continuance  of 
his  investigations  until  they  should  include  all  the  varieties  of 
coals  from  the  principal  coal  fields  of  the  United  States,  and  from 
such  others  as  in  the  progress  of  steam  navigation  we  might  have 
occasion  to  use,  and  thus  to  form  a  complete  work  worthy  of  our 
government,  and  commensurate  with  its  deep  interest  in  the 
development  of  our  physical  resources.  But  among  the  innumer- 
able objects  of  personal  and  political  interest,  and  the  changes  of 
our  officers  of  government,  many  objects  of  great  public  import- 
ance  are  oflen  overlooked,  and  left  to  be  neglected,  or  promoted 
by  the  care  of  private  enterprise.  Among  others,  the  researches 
among  American  coals,  so  creditably  begun,  yet  remain  to  be 
finished,  although  its  plan  and  execution  as  far  as  completed, 
commanded  universal  approbation,  and  although  petitions  oflen 
repeated  and  from  various  sources  were  presented,  urging  Con- 
gress to  continue  the  experiments  until  their  advocates  desisted, 
hopelessly  discouraged. 

Meanwhile,  the  work,  as  far  as  it  goes,  has  become  a  standard 
authority.  The  British  Admiralty,  in  the  similar  course  of  exper. 
iments  shortly  aflerwards  instituted  by  them,  adopted  Prof.  John- 
son's plan  as  the  basis  of  their  operations ;  and  those  in  charge  of 
the  corresponding  series  of  experiments  in  fuel  under  the  Prussian 
government,  not  only  adopted  his  plan  of  proceeding,  but  bore  an 
honorable  testimony  to  their  obligations  to  its  author,  in  the  preface 
to  their  published  report,  and  also  in  a  private  communication  to 
him. 

About  this  period.  Prof.  Johnson  was  employed  in  various  sci- 
entific  researches  connected  with  the  Navy  Department.  He 
was  member  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the  subject  of  floating 
docks,  and  was  engaged  in  examining  various  contrivances  for 
preventing  steamboat  explosions,  the  causes  and  prevention  of  the 
corrosion  of  sheathing  copper,  and  several  subjects  of  minor 
importance,  demanding  much  laborious  research,  and  the  drafting 
of  various  reports,  published  by  government  on  their  respective 
occasions. 

In  1845,  Prof.  Johnson  accepted  from  the  city  of  Boston,  an 
appointment,  in  connection  with  Mr.  J.  Jervis,  the  well  known 
civil  engineer,  to  examine  and  report  on  the  sources  from  which 
a  supply  of  pure  water  might  be  brought  into  that  city ;  this 
important  question  having  been  surrounded  with  great  difficulties 
during  several  years,  from  the  numerous  and  conflicting  opinions 
and  interests  combined  to  influence  or  prevent  a  decision  j  and  it 
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having  been  determined  to  employ  two  gentlemen  of  acknowl. 
edged  competency  in  scientific  attainments,  and  free  from  local  or 
personal  interest  or  prepossession.  The  summer  of  1845  was 
employed  in  this  undertaking,  and  Prof.  Johnson^s  share  of  the 
task  was  fulfilled  with  much  satisfaction  both  to  himself  and  to  the 
public  immediately  interested. 

From  some  years  after  this  time.  Prof.  Johnson  was  employed 
in  labors  of  a  more  literary  character.  He  prepared  for  Phila- 
delphia publishers,  editions  of  some  of  the  works  of  Mofiat, 
Knapp,  and  Weisbach,  adapting  them  to  the  wants  of  our  own 
schools  and  students  by  emendations  and  notes  of  his  own. 
During  the  same  time,  his  pen,  always  actively  employed,  was 
engaged  in  various  other  writings,  always  having  some  relation 
to  the  advancement  of  science  or  to  intellectual  progress. 

About  this  period,  also,  he  entered  with  zeal  into  the  study  of 
agricultural  chemistry,  and  was  among  the  first  to  awaken  the 
minds  of  the  farming  population  of  this  country  to  the  importance 
and  profit  of  the  judicious  practical  application  of  the  principles  of 
chemistry  to  the  processes  of  their  occupation.  He  prepared  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  subject,  which  were  delivered  in  Phila- 
delphia and  the  neighboring  cities  to  good  audiences,  attracting 
much  attention  from  the  novelty  of  the  subject  and  the  ability 
with  which  it  was  discussed. 

Always  taking  a  deep  interest  in  chemistry,  geology,  and  their 
kindred  studies,  he  was  one  of  the  first  twenty  who  organized  the 
American  Association  of  Geologists  at  Philadelphia  in  1840. 
After  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  effort  of  this  body,  by 
embracing  all  the  natural  sciences,  and  their  re-organization  as 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in 
1846,  he  served  as  their  first  Secretary. 

Although  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  devoted  to  pursuits  of 
a  scientific  character.  Prof.  Johnson  was  interested  in  all  organiza- 
tions and  enterprises  for  general  improvement,  whether  political, 
philanthropical,  or  educational.  While  at  college,  he  joined  such 
societies  as  aimed  at  personal  improvement  or  the  laudable  exer- 
cise of  the  social  affections.  He  was  a  zealous  and  efficient 
mason,  and  rose  through  many  grades  of  office  in  their  organiza> 
tion.  He  was  an  early  and  active  member  of  the  Peace  Society, 
and  of  the  Temperance  organization.  Indeed,  he  never  allowed 
himself  to  fall  under  the  dominion  of  any  animal  appetites ;  and 
finding  himself  becoming  gradually  more  addicted  to  the  use  of 
tobacco,  which  he  had  learned  to  use  at  college,  he  discontinued  its 


use  entirely,  and  never  resumed  it  He  maintained  a  strict 
temperance  in  all  things,  through  life  ;  believing  it  essential  both 
to  bodily  health  and  mental  vigor. 

For  mere  party  politics  he  had  little  taste,  and  never  mingled 
in  its  oonteste,  but  thought  and  acted  decidedly  and  vigorously  on 
all  subjects  affecting  the  public  welfare.  His  efforts  in  the  course 
of  the  movement  for  educational  reform  in  Pennsylvania  have 
already  been  adverted  to.  His  opinions  relative  to  education  made 
him  a  willing  member  of  organizations  for  promoting  it,  and  a 
participant  in  their  counsels  and  efforts,  so  far  as  his  occupations 
and  location  permitted.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute at  Washington  from  its  first  organization,  and  while  a  resident 
there  was  an  active  member  and  constant  attendant.  With  his 
fellow  members,  his  social  relations  were  most  agreeable,  to  the 
end  of  his  life ;  and  his  last  meeting  with  his  friends  around  his 
own  board  weis  with  them.  He  was  honorary  member  of  the 
Maryland  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and 
delivered  courses  of  lectures  before  them  for  several  successive 
years ;  the  first  in  1849,  and  the  last,  which  was  also  the  last  he 
ever  delivered,  in  1852.  No  similar  eflbrt,  perhaps,  ever  called 
forth  more  universal  approbation  from  its  audience  than  did  this. 
Its  subject  was  ^'The  Social  and  Industrial  Relations  of  Man  in 
Europe  and  America. '^ 

He  was  always  attentive  to  the  calls  of  humanity,  and  a  friend 
and  helper  to  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  whether  from  Europe, 
or  his  fellow-countrymen,  with  voice,  pen,  and  purse.  An  ardent 
lover  of  liberty,  both  civil  and  religious,  while  he  held  firmly  and 
boldly  to  his  own  opinions,  which  approximated  most  nearly  to 
those  of  the  Unitarian  denomination,  he  recognized  the  like 
freedom  in  all  others,  while  abhorring  all  bigotry,  cant,  and  hypoc- 
risy. 

Finding  his  chief  occupations  centering  in  Washington,  he 
removed  thither  with  his  family  in  1848,  still  hoping  that  Congress 
would  authorize  the  resumption  and  completion  of  his  researches 
in  American  coals ;  continuing  his  own  scientific  researches,  and 
transacting  some  business  connected  with  mining,  civil  engineer- 
ing,  and  the  procuring  of  patents. 

At  the  organization  of  the  London  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of 
all  nations  in  1850,  Prof.  Johnson  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
enterprise,  and  was  among  the  first  in  this  country  to  move  in  the 
promotion  of  it.    He  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  central 
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committee  for  the  United  States,  and  performed  the  duties  of  the 
office  zealously  and  faithfully. 

He  had  for  some  time  contemplated  a  visit  to  Europe  ;  and  as 
no  occasion  seemed  likely  to  occur  more  attractive  than  that  of 
the  opening  of  the  World's  Exhibition  in  1851,  he  embarked  for 
England  with  part  of  his  family,  and  spent  some  eight  months  in 
visiting  England,  Wales,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
France,  crowding  every  day  and  hour  with  a  multitude  of 
acquirements  and  observations  treasured  up  for  use  in  afler  years, 
had  such  been  allowed  him.  He  returned,  gratified  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  expectations,  both  with  the  knowledge  acquired  and 
with  the  courtesy  and  kindness  enjoyed  in  his  brief  intercourse 
with  such  men  of  science  and  learning  as  he  met,  and  in  the 
facilities  given  him  for  examining  all  objects  of  general  or  special 
interest* 

In  January,  1852,  he  was  summoned  to  give  evidence  before 
the  House  of  Representatives,  upon  the  stability  of  the  work  in 
progress  on  the  capitol  extension  ;  a  task  which  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  examine  elaborately  the  qualities  of  the  materials 
used  and  the  mode  of  their  arrangement.  This  occupied  him 
several  weeks,  and  was  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

He  had  scarcely  completed  this  work,  and  indeed  was  actually 
engaged  in  his  laboratory  in  carrying  out  some  further  researches 
in  relation  to  it,  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  fatal 
malady  which  terminated  his  life  in  the  brief  period  of  six  days, 
on  the  26th  of  April,  1852. 

Although  he  had  never  labored  with  the  primary  purpose  of 
accumulating  wealth,  he  had  usually  been  liberally  paid  for  his 
professional  exertions ;  and  his  rule  of  moderate  expendituro 
enabled  him  to  live  in  respectable  independence  and  generous 
hospitality,  and  to  gather  a  comfortable  provision  against  future 
contingencies. 

The  example  of  Prof.  Johnson ^s  life  should  encourage  self- 
reliance.  Almost  from  his  infancy  he  had  earned  his  own  living. 
He  left  no  debt  uncanceled,  and  never  sought  for  patronage  from 
the  rich  or  the  powerful.  In  reliance  upon  divine  protection  and 
aid,  he  put  his  own  hands  vigorously  to  the  work  he  desired  to  do^ 
and  steady  prosperity  was  the  result. 
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List  of  Pubiioations  bt  Walter  B.  Johnson. 

L    EduccUionaL 

BflSATS  (Thirteen)  on  Education,  with  Suooestions  for  Estabijsh- 
nro  A  System  of  Common  Schools  in  Pennstlyania.  Published  in  the 
"OommonweaUh."    Hairisburgh:  1822-23. 

Essays  (Six)  on  Education.  First  published  in  ^^Jowmal  of  FrcmkUn  In" 
ttihUe.''     1823. 

Observations  on  the  Improvement  or  Seminaries  of  Learnino  in  the 
United  States  ;  with  suggestions  for  its  accomplishment,  and  Plan  of  a  School 
for  Teachers.    Philadelphia:  1825. 

Bemares  on  the  Legal  Provisions  for  Education  in  Pennsylvania. 
1826. 

An  Address,  Introductory"  to  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Mechanics  and 
Natural  Philosophy  ;  delivered  before  the  Franklin  Institute,  of  Philadel- 
phia    1828. 

Introduction  to  the  Greek  Lanquaoe,  with  a  Key;  to  fecilitate  the  literal 
and  free  translation  of  the  text,  to  point  out  the  grammatical  construction  of 
sentences,  to  show  the  inversion  of  style,  to  supply  elipsea,  and  to  explain 
idiomatic  expressions.     1829. 

Remarks  on  the  Duty  of  the  several  States  in  reoard  to  Publio 
Education.    Philadelphia:  1830. 

Lecture  on  the  Importance  of  Linear  Drawing,  and  on  fhe  Methods  of 
Tnching  the  Art  in  Common  Schools  <md  other  Seminaries;  delivered  before  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction.    August,  1880. 

Remarks  on  the  Nature  and  Importance  of  Enlarged  Education,  in 
view  of  the  present  state  of  society  in  Europe  and  America.    January,  1831. 

A  Concise  View  op  the  General  State  of  Education  in  the  United 
States.    1831. 

Lecture  on  the  Utility  of  Visible  Illustrations;  delivered  at  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction.    August,  1832. 

Legislative  Enactments  op  Pennsylvania  on  the  Subject  of  Educa- 
tion, fit)m  the  first  settlement  of  the  state,  with  remarks.    1833. 
Remarks  on  the  New  York  System  of  Education.    1833. 

A  Letter  to  Samuel  Brbck,  on  the  Subject  of  Common  Schools,  Manual 
Labor  Schools,  and  Seminaries  for  Teachers.  First  published  in  Hazzard^s 
''Register:'    1833. 

A  Lecture  on  Schools  of  Arts  ;  delivered  before  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction  at  its  Anniial  Meeting.    Boston,  August,  25th,  1836. 

MEMORLiL  (to  the  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES,)  PRAYING  FOR  THE 

Establishment  of  a  National  Institution,  for  the  prosecution  of  experiments 
and  researches  in  those  physical  sciences  which  are  required  by  the  public  servioe^ 
and  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  country.    May  31,  1838. 

Address,  delivered  at  the  Laying  of  the  Corner  Stonb  of  the  Aoadsict 
OF  Natural  Sciences,  in  Philadelphia.    1839. 
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A  Leotube,  Intbodvctort  to  a  Coubsb  on  Ghemistby  akd  Katusal 
Philosophy,  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Pennsylvania  College;  deUTered 

Kovember  3rd,  1840. 

Lbotdek  on  thb  Mechakical  Industry  and  the  Inventive  Genius  of 
AxEBioA.  Delivered  before  the  Marjland^InBtitute  for  promoting  the  Hecbanic 
Alia,    Baltimore,  January  16,  1849. 

II.    Sderdific  and  Miscellaneous. 

Mr.  Johnson  published  over  fifty  papers  and  reports  on  scientific  subjeds — all 
of  them  characterized  by  thorough,  patient  research  and  sound  practical  con- 
clusions, and  many  of  them  prepared  at  the  request  of  different  departments  of 
the  government,  and  printed  by  order  of  Congress. 


SCHOOLS   FOR  TEACHERS. 
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In  1826,  Walter  R.  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  Academy  at  Ger- 
man town,  Pennsylvania,  published  a  pamphlet  of  28  pages,  entitled 
^  Observations  on  the  Improvement  of  Seminaries  of  Learning  in  the 
United  States :  toith  Suggestions  for  its  Accomplishment^*  The  prin- 
cipal suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  educational  institutions  of 
every  grade,  was  the  establishment  of  Schools  for  Teachers, 

This  end  (the  improyement  of  seminaries  of  learning)  is  proposed  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  introduction  of  a  class  of  schools  hitherto  unknown  in  our 
country,  but  for  which  the  public  exigencies  seem  loudly  to  call,  and  these 
are  aekoola  for  teachers.  This  plan  is  not  offered  as  in  itself  a  novelty ;  it  has 
long  been* in  successful  operation  in  some  countries  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, particularly  in  Germany  (a  region  to  which  modem  learning  owes  more 
than  the  learned  are  all  willing  to  acknowledge),  and  there  its  beneficial  influ- 
ence is  seen  in  every  aspect  of  society.  Some,  we  are  aware,  will  be  ready  to 
object  that  we  have  hitherto  been  supplied',  vnthout  such  establishments,  with 
as  many  teachers  as  could  find  employment,  and  with  more  than  ever  deserved 
it.  True ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  reason  for  founding  institutions  which 
shall  afford  a  supply  of  tuch  as  may  deserve  the  public  confidence. 

It  is  believed  that  the  demand  for  good  instructors  is  increasing  in  our  coun- 
try, in  a  ratio  far  exceeding  that  of  the  augmentation  of  our  population.  This 
belief  is  founded  upon  the  consideration  that  many  of  the  States,  which  have 
hitherto  been  destitute  of  school  systems,  are  now  forming  plans  for  the  gen- 
eral or  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge  :  that  higher  institutions,  as  well  as 
common  schools,  are  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  becoming  the  objects  of  favor 
and  attention,  to  a  degree  heretofore  unequalled :  that  in  seminaries  of  every 
grade,  the  number  of  branches  expected  to  be  taught,  is  much  greater  than 
formerly :  that  in  every  quarter  it  is  beginning  to  be  understood,  that  under 
free  political  institutions,  the  cause  of  good  learning  is  the  foundation  of  suc- 
cess to  all  other  good  causes,  and  that  as  the  public  become. enlightened  on 
the  subject,  they  are  also  becoming  better  qualified  to  distinguish  the  able 
from  the  imbecile,  and  those  who  act  from  principle  from  those  who  follow 
caprice  or  sordid  interest  alone.  It  is  daily  made  more  and  more  evident, 
even  to  those  who  reflect  but  little,  that  every  man  Is  not  by  nature  an  in- 
structor ;  a  truth  which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  those  who  have 
been  ready  to  employ  the  weak,  untaught,  and  inexperienced  for  those  offices 
in  which  eminent  abilities,  thorough  instruction,  and  extensive  experience  are 
of  the  utmost  importance.  Besides,  the  qualifications  of  instructors  must  bear 
some  proportion  to  the  attainments  required  by  their  pupils  in  after  life,  by 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  to  be  placed.  Adverting,  then,  to  the 
qualifications  now  demanded  of  those  who  are  to  fill  stations  of  public  tnist, 
or  to  occupy  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  affiiirs  of  private  life,  we  may  be  fur- 

*  The  following  remark  of  Dr.  Watts  Is  quoted  in  the  title-page  aa  the  teoBt  for  the  obaenra- 
tlona  which  follow : 

**  Instnetora  shoald  have  sktll  in  the  art  or  mdhod  of  teaching.  It  la  a  great  onhapplnaaa 
indeed  when  peraons,  bj  a  spirit  of  party  or  fkotion,  or  Interest,  or  by  jncreAoae,  are  set  np  for 
tntors,  who  have  neither  due  knowledge  of  sdenoe  nor  aklll  in  the  way  of  eammnnicaiUoty^ 
for  the  poor  paplla  &re  aeoordlngiy,  and  grow  le«n  in  their  nnderstandings." 
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ther  convinced  of  the  increasing  demand  for  superior  talents  and  high  attain- 
ments, in  those  who  are  to  form  the  character  of  our  youthful  citizens.  Not 
only  are  our  executive  and  legislative  offices,  in  oonformity  with  the  public  wish- 
es, filled  with  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  our  country  ;  not  only  do  the  bar, 
the  bench,  and  the  pulpil  demand,  as  heretofore,  the  best  talents  of  the  com- 
munity, but  our  army  and  navy  also  are  beginning  to  make  high  intellectual 
attainments  their  principal  passports  to  honor  and  promotion.  Ag^culture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce  are  calling  to  their  aid  men  of  science,  intelli- 
gence, and  liberality  of  mind ;  and  the  impulse  given  to  physical  improve- 
ments, implies  the  future  demand  for  a  large  amount  of  energetic  mental  pow* 
ers.  To  be  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  education,  is  at  present  regarded  by 
persons  of  all  ranks,  and  even  of  all  complexions,  as  a  serious  misfortune ; 
and  in  some  parts  of  our  country,  as  a  heavy,  positive  reproach,  to  be  covered 
neither  by  graces  of  person,  respectability  of  parentage,  nor  splendor  of  for- 
tune. Neither  the  sons  nor  the  daughters  of  America  feel  that  they  have  dis^ 
charged  their  duty,  either  to  themselves  or  to  their  country,  until  they  have 
redeemed  from  a  state  of  waste  some  good  portion  of  that  intellectual  inherit- 
ance which  has  fallen  to  their  share.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  in  districts  of 
country  where  yesterday  the  first  crash  of  the  falling  forest  was  heard,  to-day 
the  voice  of  science  rises  from  the  walls  of  her  neat  and  classic  habitation ; 
and  where  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  the  shrieking  matron 
was  torn  from  her  infant  daughter  by  the  ruthless  savage,  that  daughter 
is  noWf  amidst  scenes  of  comfort  and  elegance,  storing  her  mind  «¥ith  every 
solid  and  useful  accomplishment,  and  possibly  finds  by  her  side^e  daughter 
of  that  very  savage,  an  ardent  but  generous  rival  in  the  same  ennobling  em- 
ployment. 

These  facts  of  themselves  suggest,  that  a  larger  number  than  heretofore  of 
persons  able  and  willing  to  devote  superior  powers  to  the  development  of 
mind  and  communication  of  knowledge,  must  be  employed  in  these  responsi- 
ble offices.  Instead,  then,  of  being  regarded  as  surprising,  that  a  project  of 
this  kind  should  be  suggested  at  all,  we  ought,  perhaps,  under  a  view  of  all 
the  circumstances,  to  think  it  remarluible  that  it  has  not  been  done  sooner : 
that  while  every  other  profession  has  its  appropriate  schools  for  preparation, 
that  on  which  tiie  usefulness  and  respectability  of  all  others  essentially  de- 
pend, is  left  to  the  will  of  chance,  or  **  to  take  care  of  Uself,"  We  have  theolo- 
gical seminaries — law  schools — medical  colleges — military  academies — insti- 
tutes for  mechanics — and  colleges  of  pharmacy  for  apothecaries ;  but  no 
shadow  of  an  appropriate  institution  to  qualify  persons  for  discharging  with 
ability  and  success,  the  duties  of  inalruction,  either  in  these  professional  semi- 
naries, or  in  any  other.  Men  have  been  apparently  presumed  to  be  qualified 
to  teach,  from  the  moment  that  they  passed  the  period  of  ordinary  pupil- 
age ; — a  supposition  which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  must,  of  course,  l^td  only 
to  disappointment  and  mortification.  It  has  often  been  asked  why  men  will 
not  devote  themselves  permanently  to  the  profession  of  teaching.  Among  other 
reasons,  much  weight  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  attached  to  this  want  of  preparation, 
and  to  the  discouragements  and  perplexities  encountered  in  blindly  attempting 
to  hit  upon  the  right  course  of  procedure.  Many  persons,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  commence  the  business  of  instructing,  not  only  with  few  of  the  quali- 
fications for  communicating  knowledge,  but  even  without  any  fixed  plan  of 
proceeding,  or  any  definite  ideas  of  the  peculiar  duties  and  difficulties  of  the 
employment.  With  such  persons,  the  operation  is  altogether  tentaiive—tk  system 
of  temporary  expedients — or  no  system  at  all.  They  begui  somehow — ^follow 
one  course  for  a  time,  then  drop  it  for  another,  which  (finding  it  equally  un- 
suitable) they  abandon  for  some  new  project,  that  chance  or  caprice  brings  in 
their  way,  or,  which  is  perhaps  more  common,  after  having  found  their  good 
intentions  unappreciated,  and  their  labors  imrewarded,  they  abandon  in  disgust 
both  the  plan  and  the  profession  together.  And  happy  will  it  be,  if  in  this 
unprofitable  course  of  groping  in  the  dark,  they  have  done  nothing  worse  than 
to  fiiil  in  attaining  the  object  of  their  pursuit ; — happy  if  they  have  not  wasted 
their  health,  impaired  their  mental  energies,  diminished  their  social  propensi- 
tieSi  and  lost  their  relish  for  the  refinements  of  literature  and  the  researches 
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of  science.  To  obriate  in  some  degree  these  difficulties,  to  render  his  duties 
less  irksome  to  the  teacher,  and  mure  profitable  to  the  pupil — to  g^ve  to  our 
institutions  of  learning  (already  the  subjects  of  much  applauise)  a  Ktill  higher 
character^  and  thereby  to  subserve  the  interests  of  our  country  and  of  human* 
ity,  it  is  proposed  to  afford,  by  the  institutions  in  question,  an  op{M>rtuniby,  to 
those  who  are  designed  for  teachers,  of  making  themselyes  theoretically  and 
practically  acquainted  with  the  duties  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  dis- 
charge, biffore  they  enter  upon  the  performance  of  their  trusts.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  afford  illustrations  of  the  principles  of  education,  it  is  indispensable 
that  praetiee  should  be  added  to  precept,  and  that,  too,  in  situations  favorable 
to  the  operation  of  those  causes  which  display  both  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  the  several  departments  of  science  and  art.  llie  school 
for  teachers,  then,  ought  not  to  be  an  insulated  establishment,  but  to  be  con- 
nected with  some  institution,  where  an  extensive  range  in  the  sciences  is 
taken,  and  where  pupils  of  different  classes  are  pursuing  the  various  depart- 
ments of  education  adapted  to  their  respective  ages.  The  practice  of  superin- 
tending, of  arranging  into  classes,  instructing  and  governing,  ought  to  form 
one  part  of  the  duty  of  the  young  teacher.  The  attending  of  lectures  on  the 
science  of  mental  development,  and  the  various  collateral  topics,  should  con- 
stitute another.  An  extensive  course  of  reading  and  study  of  authors  who 
have  written  with  ability  and  practical  good  sense  on  the-  subject,  would  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  expand  the  mind,  and  free  it  from  those  prejudices 
which,  on  this  subject,  are  apt  to  adhere  even  to  persons  who  fancy  themselves 
fiftrthest  removed  from  their  influence,  llie  present  is  not  an  age  when  narrow 
prejudices  of  any  kind  can  be  expected  to  enjoy  toleration  and  support ;  and, 
least  of  all,  can  such  favtfr  be  expected  for  the  prejudices  of  instructors,  who, 
from  the  very  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  their  pupils,  ought  to  be  fore- 
most in  eradicating  the  absurd  notions  which  a  false  estimate  of  things,  and  a 
wrong  application  of  terms,  have  implanted  in  the  mind,  lliat  this  is  not  at 
present  the  characteristic  of  instructors,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear ; 
and  that  the  course  here  recommended  would  beget  a  more  liberal  spirit,  there 
is  every  reason  to  hope.  That  class  of  prejudices,  in  particular,  which  arises 
from  a  disposition  to  form  or  adopt  fanciful  theories  not  reducible  to  practice, 
would  be  corrected  by  reading  the  kind  of  authors  here  recommended  ;  and  the 
same  effect  wotild  be  insured  by  adhering,  in  the  choice  of  lecturers,  to  those, 
who,  added  to  a  truly  philosophical  character,  have  possessed  an  extensive  ex- 
perimce  in  the  duties  of  instruction.  Should  it  be  necessary,  there  might  also 
be  provision  for  the  pursuit  of  other  sciences  in  addition  to  that  of  tubing, 
by  those  who  are  preparing  for  that  office.  A  perfect  plan  for  the  education 
of  teachers  and  professors,  would  require  that  the  institution,  with  which 
the  school  for  teachers  is  proposed  to  be  connected,  should  embrace  a  com- 
plete circle  of  the  Sciences  and  Arts,  and  that  a  professor  should  be  appoint- 
ed to  lecture  on  the  mode  of  teaching  in  each  separate  department.  But 
besides  that  few,  if  any,  institutions  of  our  country  extend  to  so  great  a 
number  of  objects,  there  would  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  execution 
of  such  a  plan,  in  the  experue  which  must  necessarily  be  incurred — an  ex- 
pense which  no  authority  short  of  the  highest  legislative  body  in  the  nation 
would,  perhaps,  feel  itself  adequate  to  meet — and  that  body  has  hitherto 
shown  an  aversion  to  extend  its  interpretation  of  "  the  general  welfare"  so 
far  as  to  embrace  the  trifling  subject  of  educating  the  sons  and  daughters  of  a 
republic. 

In  view  of  these  difficulties,  therefore,  it  would  be  advisable,  at  least  for 
the  pret^ent,  to  extend  the  plan  no  further  than  to  comprehend — 

I.  A  course  of  lectures  and  practical  illustrations  on  the  subject  of  irUelUctual 
philosophy,  as  connected  with  the  science  of  education. 

II.  A  course  on  physical  education  and  polioe. 

III.  On  the  the  mode  of  conveying  instruction  in  the  exact  BSidphytieal  tdencee, 
and  the  various  descriptive  and  mechanic  arts. 

IV.  On  the  manner  of  teaching  languages,  belles-lettres,  history,  and,  in 
general,  all  those  branches  commonly  classed  under  the  philological  department. 

Each  course  must  of  necessity  embrace  a  large  number  of  particulars.    Each 
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*I  «oi  to  ipeaJc  of  a  life,  pasMd  over  without  notse ;  of  modestj  at  borne  and  abroad ;  of 
contineoee;  charity;  contempt  of  the  world  and  thirat  after  heaveuljr  fhinca;  of  unwearied 
labors ;  and  all  actions  so  performed  as  might  be  exemplary  or  beneficial  to  others."— "ilfar- 
iynlogy,"  voL  I.,  p.  1684. 

The  legitimate  aim  of  biography  is  the  exaltation  of  human  char- 
acter, not  seeking  to  eulogize  with  fulsome  panegyric  its  subject,  but 
depicting,  with  the  pencil  of  truth,  the  glowing  virtues  of  the  wise 
and  good,  not  so  much  to  praise  and  canonize  the  departed,  however 
excellent,  as  to  exert  through  their  bright  example  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence upon  the  present  and  future  generations. 

There  are  men  whose  lives  are  an  epitome  of  self-sacrifice  and  use- 
fulness, who  pass  through  the  brief  struggle  of  mortal  existence  so 
calmly  and  unobtrusively  that,  like  the  graceful  rivulet  in  the  meadow 
field,  im palling  freshness  and  fragrance  to  all  around,  they  move  on 
through  life  without  commotion,  exciting  no  envious  rivalry,  escaping 
from  angry  collisions,  and  passing  quietly  away;  having  fulfilled  a 
high  and  noble  destiny. 

It  is  a  delightful  duty  to  hold  up  such  an  example  to  those  who 
are  seeking  true  wisdom,  and  to  illustrate,  by  a  truthful  exhibition  of 
character,  the  qualities,  attainments,  and  habits,  which  inevitably  lead 
to  honorable  and  useful  distinction,  and  most  tend  to  benefit  the  hu- 
man race. 

The  name  of  Francis  Dwight  stands  high  in  the  catalogue  of 
those  estimable  and  self-devoting  characters  who  seek  to  do  good  to 
their  fellow-men  in  their  sphere  of  action.  Connected  with  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best  families  in  our  country,  descended  from  ancestors 
celebrated  for  their  exalted  religious  and  literary  attainments,  and 
their  strict  application  of  them  to  practical  objects  and  ends,  he  early 
imbibed  a  proper  sense  of  obligation  to  exert  all  his  powers,  to  live 
up  to  the  standard  which  his  progenitors  had  reared  for  his  imitation. 
Well  he  redeemed  this  cherished  purpose  of  his  soul — his  short  but 
earnest  labors,  during  a  brief  career,  left  his  fair  family  name  not  only 
untarnished,  but  imparted  to  it  additional  lustre,  by  his  self-sacrificing 
devotion  to  advance  the  empire  of  the  mind. 

Francis  Dwight  was  bom  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  the  fourteenth 
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of  March,  1808.  At  a  very  early  period  he  gave  promise  of  future 
proficiency.  Possessed  of  an  ardent  temperament  and  strong  will,  he 
evinced  an  unconquerable  determination  to  excel  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  (1822,)  he  entered  Philip's 
Academy,  at  Exeter.  Wben  sixteen,  (1824,)  he  entered  Harvard 
University,  at  Cambridge,  graduating  therefrom  in  August,  1827, 
when  he  entered  the  law  school  of  Northampton,  in  September,  1827, 
where  he  pursued  the  study  of  the  law  for  two  years. 

On  the  first  of  September,  1829,  he  became  a  member  of  the  law 
school,  in  Harvard  University,  and  in  July,  1830,  he  received  most 
gratifying  testimonials  from  Hon.  Joseph  Story,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  Hon.  John  H.  Ashpan,  both  professors  of 
the  law  institution  at  Cambridge.  The  name  of  Judge  Story,  the 
Dane  professor  of  law  at  Harvard,  associated  as  it  is  with  the  most 
distinguished  judicial  and  private  honor,  will  live,  so  long  as  talents 
and  virtue  command  respect.  An  endorsement  from  that  source  was 
truly  an  inestimable  passport,  and  it  was  with  pride  that  Mr.  Dwight 
could  claim  the  friendship  and  regard  of  that  eminent  jurist 

When  about  to  separate,  Judge  Story  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Dwight  the  expression  of  his  opinion  that,  during  his  studentship,  he 
had  been  ^  very  diligent  and  attentive  to  his  studies,  and  irreproach- 
able in  his  conduct  and  character,^'  and  "I  take  pleasure,"  he  says*  "in 
adding,  that  his  talents  and  professional  attainments  entitle  him  to 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  profession  and  the  public.^ 

The  severe  application  of  Mr.  Dwight  compelled  a  short  cessation 
from  his  professional  studies,  and  he,  soon  after  leaving  Cambridge, 
visited  Europe  for  a  year  or  two,  where  he  followed  his  literary  tastes, 
and  reveled  in  the  enjoyment  of  association  with  many  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  who  then  filled  the  public  eye ;  visiting  all  parts  of 
Europe;  examining  the  public  institutions  of  France,  England,  and 
Germany,  especially  those  pertaining  to  education ;  and  employing  his 
mind,  while  in  the  pursuit  of  health,  upon  those  subjects  which  he 
thought  might  be  appropriated  usefully  thereafter,  to  benefit  the  in- 
stitutions of  his  own  country.  He  seems  to  have  kept  his  faculties 
constantly  exercised,  and  prepared  to  receive  every  impression  w^hich 
surrounding  objects  might  afford.  It  is  thought  his  benevolent  mind 
was  first  directed,  during  his  tour  abroad,  to  the  subject  of  improved 
facilities  of  education  for  his  countrymen,  when  contemplating  the 
wide-spread  despotism  and  misery  existing  in  foreign  nations,  the  cer- 
tain offspring  of  ignorance  and  vice. 

In  1884,  he  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  as  an  attorney 
at  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
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In  1835,  he  remoyed  to  Michigan  Territory,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  practice  as  an  attorney  and  counselor. 

In  1838,  he  commenced  his  residence  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  as  attorney  and  counselor  by  Chief 
Justice  Nelson,  and,  in  1840,  was  admitted,  by  Chancellor  Walworth, 
to  practice  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Mr.  Dwight  resided,  at  this  time,  at  Geneva,  Ontario  County.  At 
this  delightful  retreat,  his  natural  temperament  had  full  indulgence  in 
the  calm,  but  industrious  pursuit  of  learning,  and  not  a  moment  was 
lost  in  storing  and  adorning,  by  hard  study  and  investigation,  his 
cultivated  mind. 

Mr.  Dwight  was  an  early  and  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  gigantic 
intellect,  and  consummate  statesmanship,  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  and 
cordially  adopted  the  philosophical  and  benignant  sentiments  of  that 
illustrious  man,  as  expressed  in  his  gubernatorial  message  to  the  legi^ 
lature,  in  1828. 

"Permit  me,"  says  Gfov.  Clinton,  "to  solicit  your  attention  to  the 
two  extremes  of  education,  the  highest  and  the  lowest  And  this  I 
do,  in  order  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  those  to  whom  fortune  has 
denied  the  means  of  education.  Let  it  be  our  ambition  (and  no  am- 
bition can  be  more  laudable,)  to  dispense  to  the  obscure,  the  poor, 
the  humble,  the  friendless,  and  the  depressed,  the  power  of  rising  to 
usefulness,  and  acquiring  distinction.**  Here  he  first  originated  and 
embarked  in  the  novel  and  also  important  enterprise  of  establishing, 
under  state  patronage,  a  journal  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  cause 
of  education.  There  were  great  discouragements  in  the  undertaking, 
but  Mr.  Dwight  was  not  of  a  mold  to  succumb  to  any  obstacles ; 
he  adopted,  in  all  of  his  resolutions,  the  inimitable  remark  of  Bux- 
ton: "The  great  difference  between  the  great  and  the  little,  the  pow- 
erful and  the  feeble,  is  made  by  energy,  an  invincible  determination, — 
a  purpose  once  fixed,  and  then  death  or  victory."  Aware,  however, 
of  the  responsibilities  he  proposed  to  assume,  he  wisely  consulted 
with  older  heads,  and  with  those  whose  countenance  and  influence 
could  best  sustain  his  efforts  At  that  time,  learned  and  prominent 
public  men,  and  wealthy  private  individuals,  were  manifesting  deep 
interest  in  the  cause  of  education.  Mr.  Dwight  judiciously  sought 
the  counsel  and  advice  of  many  of  them,  and  in  all  quarters,  and 
from  the  highest  and  best  sources  he  received  encouragement  and 
promise  of  support  The  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer,  being  then,  as  sec- 
retary of  state  ex-officio,  superintendent  of  the  common  schools  of 
the  state,  a  duty  which  he  performed  with  his  accustomed  energy 
and  zeal,  was  written  to  by  Mr.  Dwight,  respecting  his  project,  and 
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Mr.  Spencer's  reply  (dated  Albany,  Dec.  9th,  1839,)  greatly  encour- 
aged and  stimulated  bis  exertions.     He  says : — 

Your  letter  of  the  7th  it  received.  I  have  long  fvU  the  want  of  a  conunoB 
school  jourDal,  through  which  my  own  communications  might  be  made  to  com- 
misaionere  and  trustees,  and  which  otherwise  might  be  made  a  channel  of  valu- 
able information.  I  know  nothing  which  promises  so  much  immediate  benefit  to 
oomnion  schools,  and  the  cause  of  education  generally.  I  am  very  glad  you  have 
turned  your  thoughts  to  the  subject,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  1  deem  yo« 
better  qoalitied  than  any  other  person  I  know  to  conduct  such  a  journal.  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion  that  such  a  paper  should  be  published  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. At  that  point  there  »  a  concentration  of  intelligence,  and  of  iutert«t,  that 
can  exist  nowhere  else.  My  wish,  therefore,  would  be  that  you  should  come  to 
this  city,  and  establish  a  paper  devoted  to  education,  that  should  be  worthy  of  oor 
state,  and  of  the  character  she  has  already  acquired. 

And  again,  on  3d  February,  1840,  Mr.  Spencer  writes: — 

I  approve,  heartily,  of  the  plan  of  the  journal  for  common  schools  contained  in 
your  letter  of  the  30th  ult,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  issue  a  number  as  a 
specimen.  I  entertain  little  doubt  that  the  legislature  wi.l  authorize  me  to  sub- 
scribe for  10,000  copies,  at  $2500 ;  but  of  course  1  can  not  guaranty  it,  and  I  sup- 
pose, until  that  subscription  is  made,  I  can  not  say  absolutely  ^o  on.  But  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  specimen  number  would,  of  itself,  have  great  influence.  We  want  a 
new  name,  that  shall  be  appropriate ;  what' say  you  to 

'^The  District  School  Journal  for  the  State  of  New  YorkJ^ 

This  means  something  diflerent  from  the  Common  School  Journal,  and  refers 
directly  to  our  system.  If  you  conclude  to  print,  let  me  know,  and  I  will  give 
you  a  letter  of  encouragement  to  publish,  and,  I  doubt  not.  Gen.  Dix  will  do  the 
same. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1840,  Mr.  Dwight  commenced  the  journal, 
adopting  the  name  recommended  by  Mr.  Spencer.  Its  appearance 
produced  a  wide-spread  sensation,  and  it  was  received  with  marked 
satisfaction  by  all  interested  in  the  great  cause  of  education  through- 
out the  state.     Mr.  Spencer  (March  28th,  1840,)  writes,  to  Mr.  Dwight : 

I  have  received  the  copies  of  the  District  School  Journal  which  yon  sent  me, 
and  am  much  pleased  with  its  matter  and  manner.  It  is  well  filled,  and  its 
typography  is  beautiful.  I  hear  it  spoken  of  by  several  already,  in  high  terms — 
have  read  one  of  them  with  great  satisfiMJtion.  The  selections  are  good,  the  tone 
and  spirit  is  right,  and  every  thing  is  as  it  should  be. 

Thus  fortified  and  supported  by  the  head  of  the  school  department, 
Mr.  Dwight  persevered  in  his  adventurous  task,  and  most  efScienUy 
and  sucessfully  did  he  discharge  his  editorial  duties.  He  soon  adopted 
the  advice  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  removed  to  Albany,  which 
proved  a  better  location  for  the  diffusion  of  his  journal. 

Very  soon  after  reaching  Albany,  he  was  strongly  urged  to  enter 
the  political  arena,  and  take  part  in  the  great  presidential  struggle, 
but  he  resolutely  declined  all  solicitations  of  that  kind.  Although 
high  official  distinctions  were  promised,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  quit  the  path  of  duty  he  had  marked  out  for  his  future  conduct 
The  turbid  waters  of  politics  were  uncongenial  to  his  tastes  and  habits, 
and  he  decided  sensibly  and  definitely,  to  reject  all  inducements  of 
oflScial  preferment,  and  to  devote  his  life  and  talents  to  the  great 
cause  of  popular  education. 
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Mr.  Dwight's  singleness  of  purpose,  and  unwearied  assiduity,  se- 
cured the  cordial  co-operation  and  approval  of  the  public  aathoritiea 
at  the  capitol,  and,  during  a  period  of  five  years,  his  District  School 
Journal  was  the  focus  which  attracted,  and  cemented  together,  all  the 
elements  in  the  state,  favorable  to  the  great  cause  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  Mr.  Dwight^s  modest  deportment  and  captivating  manners 
won  for  him  golden  opinions  and  sincere  regard ;  it  was  remarked  by 
those  in  closest  communion  with  him, — 

"  HiB  tongue  is  still  in  concert  with  bis  heart,— 
Ilis  simplest  words  an  unknown  grace  impart, — 
His  air,  his  looks,  proclaim  an  honest  bent, 
And,  ere  he  speaks,  we  yield  our  full  assent.'' 

He  soon  became  pre-eminent  in  official  station.  He  was  selected 
as  county  superintendent  of  common  schools  for  the  city  and  county 
of  Albany,  and  in  that  character,  for  several  years,  visited  and  reformed 
the  schools  under  his  jurisdiction ;  and  his  reports  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  common  schools,  display  an  admirable  familiarity  with  the  sub- 
ject. He  wasx  one  of  the  members  and  secretary  of  the  board  of 
common  schools  of  the  city  of  Albany;  and,  on  1st  June,  1844,  was 
unanimously  appointed,  by  the  regents  of  the  university,  one  of  a 
board,  or  executive  committee,  for  the  care,  government,  and  manage- 
ment of  the  ''^Normal  School"  his  colleagues  being  the  superintend- 
ent of  common  schools,  (Col.  Samuel  Young,)  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter, 
Hon.  Gideon  Hawley,  and  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Campbell. 

In  the  midst  of  his  many  labors,  arduous  and  unremitting,  but  per- 
formed, with  delight  because  his  heart  was  in  the  work, — at  the  time 
when  the  seed  he  had  scattered  broadcast,  was  ripening  into  a  harvest 
of  generally  acknowledged  usefulness, — with  a  larger  measure  of 
social  and  domestic  happiness  than  is  meted  out  to  but  few  men,  and 
with  a  future  full  of  promise  to  him  in  all  his  relations,  public  and 
private,  his  brief  and  bright  career  was  extinguished  by  death  on  thft 
15th  of  December,  1845,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven. 

We  can  not  better  close  this  imperfect  sketch  than  by  recording 
here  some  of  the  many  public  and  private  expressions  of  sorrow 
which  this  event  elicited.  They  afford  the  best  possible  evidence  of 
the  high  appreciation  of  his  services  to  the  cause  of  education,  and 
of  his  private  worth,  entertained  by  those  who  were  associated  with 
him  in  public  trust,  or  who  knew  him  well  in  the  inner  circle  of  hia 
home,  and  of  private  friendship. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  state  normal  school,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Benton,  secretary  of  state,  passed  resolutions  of  condolence,  ex- 
pressing their  appreciation,  in  the  highest  degree,  of  the  eminent  serr^ 
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io68  of  Mr.  Dwight)  their  late  aasodaie  secretary  and  treasurer,  as 
an  ardent  and  most  devoted  friend  of  popular  education,  and  an  act- 
ive and  efficient  member  of  that  board.  Similar  resolutions  were 
passed  by  the  normal  school,  by  the  Albany  teachers,  and  by  a  laige 
•number  of  the  county  school  associations. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  then  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  in 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  after  noticing  the  circumstances  of  Mr. 
Dwight's  death,  in  the  ^Journal  of  the  R,  I.  Institute  of  Instrwctiim^ 
closes  with  the  following  condensed  summary  of  his  labors  and 
character. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Dwight  was  a  member  of  the  execntiTe  com- 
mittee of  the  state  normal  sehool,  at  Albany,  as  well  as  secretary  and  treasarcr 
of  the  board,  member  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the  dis- 
trict schools  of  Albany,  and  editor  of  the  District  School  Joomal  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  Since  1838,  he  has  labored  with  a  xeal,  devotion,  and  iotelligtrnoe 
surpassed  by  no  other,  in  behalf  of  the  Yarioos  features  of  improvement  which 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  noble  system  of  elementary  instruction,  of  which 
the  Empire  State  is  now  so  justly  proud.  One  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  Union 
School  in  the  state,  was  established  mainly  by  his  efibrts  in  the  village  of  Geneva. 
The  District  School  Journal  was  started  originally  at  his  own  risk,  as  an  indis- 
pensable auxiliary  in  the  work  of  improving  oommon  schools.  The  system  of 
county  supervision,  and  of  a  single  executive  officer  for  each  town,  instead  of  the 
irresponsible  and  complicated  plan  of  numerous  commissioners  and  inspectors  ioe 
each  town ;  the  origination  and  organization  of  the  state  normal  school ;  the  local 
improvementB  in  the  district  schools  of  the  city  of  Albany ;  and  the  various  con- 
ventions  of  the  county  superintendents,  found  in  him  an  early  and  earnest  friend, 
oo-operator,  and  advocate.  He  had  consecrated  himself  to  the  great  work  of  mak- 
ing education, — education  in  its  large  and  true  sense, — the  birthright  and  birth 
blessing  of  every  child,  whether  rich  or  poor,  within  the  bounds  of  New  York ; 
and,  for  this  object,  he  was  willing  to  labor,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  to 
spend  and  be  spent.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  labors  and  his  usefulness,  he  has  been 
cut  down  ;  and,  to  use  the  language  of  his  associates  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
normal  school,  "  in  this  sudden  and  afflictive  event  we  recognize  the  frailty  of 
earthly  anticipations,  and  tliat  neither  distinguished  public  services,  nor  the  highest 
prospect  of  future  usefulness,  nor  ^  troops  of  friends,'  nor  high  responsibilities 
and  far-reaching  benevolence,  nor  worth,  nor  talents,  can  avert  the  inevitable 
hour.''  We  dare  not  intrude  upon  the  sacredness  of  private  sorrow  further  than 
to  add,  that  it  was  in  the  courtesies  of  private  life,  in  the  faithful  discharge  of 
all  the  duties  of  a  friend,  brother,  husband,  and  father,  that  the  excellencies 
of  Mr.  Dwight's  character  were  best  seen ;  and  it  is  in  these  relations  that  his 
death  is  most  severely  felt. 

An   appropriate  notice  of  the  event,  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon. 

Horace  Mann,  appeared  in  the  ^^Comnum  School  Journal^  published 

in  Massachusetts,  in  which,  with  great  force  and  beauty,  he  depicted  the 

merits  of  his  departed  friend : — 

Before  entering  upon  the  discossion  of  any  of  the  topics  appropriate  to  the  pres- 
ent occasion,  we  have  the  melancholy  duty  to  perform  of  announcing  the  death  of 
our  personal  friend  and  co-laborer,  Francis  Dwight,  Esq.,  of  Albany,  so  long  and  so 
widely  known  as  the  able,  the  sincere,  and  the  efficient  advocate  of  common  schools. 
With  other  eminent  friends  of  popular  education  in  the  State  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Dwight  had  been  actively  instrumental  in  devising,  and  in  causing  to  be  placed 
upon  the  statute  book,  the  present  code  of  laws  on  the  subject  of  public  instme- 
tion  in  that  state,  which  code,  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  and  until  it  had  been 
substantially  copied  by  other  legislatures,  was  the  most  perfectly  organized  and 
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e£&oieDt  system  in  tbe  world.  In  all  these  staUons  of  honor  and  of  trust,  Mr. 
Dwight  had  conducted  himself  with  great  discretion,  ability,  and  zeal.  As  an 
examiner  of  schools,  he  was  competent,  impartial,  and  thorough ;  having  the 
readiest  disposition  to  discover  and  to  applaud  the  aquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the 
justice  to  unmask  and  expose  pretensioA  and  ignorance.  As  a  member  of  the 
executive  oommittee  of  the  state  normal  school  at  Albany,  he  assisted  in  estab- 
lishing  that  school  upon  a  most  admirable  foundation,  whether  we  consider  the 
course  of  instruction  there  pursued,  or  the  inducements  held  out  to  invite  talent 
and  educational  enterprise  from  all  parts  of  tbe  state  to  avail  themselves  of  its  ad- 
vantages. As  editor  of  the  District  School  Journal,  being  aided  by  the  patron- 
age of  the  state,  which,  at  the  expense  of  tbe  common  school  fund,  sends  ono 
copy  of  the  Journal  to  every  school  district  within  its  ample  borders,  he  has 
spread  before  the  people  an  amount  of  documentary  information  on  the  organiza- 
tion, the  defects,  and  means  of  improvement,  of  common  schools,  more  copious 
than  was  ever  distributed  before,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Continually  supplied 
with  their  able  reports  by  the  county  superintendents, ^he  Journal  has  made  the 
atmosphere  of  New  York  nutritious  with  common  school  ideas,  and  electric  with 
common  school  zed. 

In  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  full  vigor  and  maturity  of  his  powers,  and 
capability  of  discharging  his  duties,  Mr.  Dwight  has  left  that  noble  sphere  of  ac- 
tion, which,  from  the  affinities  of  his  own  mind  to  virtue  and  to  usefulness,  he 
had  chosen.  Public  sorrow  and  private  friendship  mingle  their  regrets  at  his 
loss.  At  this  season,  when  the  harvest  is  so  plenteous  but  the  laborers  are  so 
few,  ill  can  such  a  workman  be  spared. 

The  press  throughout  the  state  united  in  the  expression  of  regret  at 
so  "  irreparable  a  loss."  The  following  notice  from  the  pen  of  S.  S. 
Randall,  Esq.,  appeared  in  the  District  School  Journal,  Jan.,  1846  : — 

In  place  of  the  customary  gratulations  of  this  festive  season,  our  columns  are 
this  month  clothed  in  the  habiliments  of  mourning,  in  consequence  of  the  lamented 
death  of  him  who  has  heretofore,  and  for  so  long  a  period,  been  their  guiding  and 
informing  spirit  I  On  the  15th  of  December,  uft.,  that  spirit  took  its  flight  from 
earth  to  heaven,  leaving  desolation,  solitude,  and  deep  affliction  to  his  bereaved 
family,  and  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  and  friends.  The  numerous  and  touch- 
ing testimonials  of  the  various  public  bodies  with  which  he  was  connected  at  the 
time  of  his  denth,  and  which  we  take  the  melancholy  satisfaction  in  transfer- 
ring to  our  columns,  show  the  estimation  and  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by 
them  and  by  the  community  in  which  he  resided ;  but  the  loss  which  that  com- 
munity and  the  interests  of  gopnlar  education  have  sustained,  can  not  be  ade- 
quately expressed  in  words.  Although  liberally  educated  and  furnished  with  all 
the  advantages  which  wealth  and  foreign  travel  could  supply,  Mr.  Dwight  had 
devoted  every  energy  of  his  fine  talents  and  richly  cultivated  mind  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  of  common  school  education.  Industrious,  indefatigable, 
judicious,  and  discriminating,  he  had  availed  himself  of  every  practicable  source 
of  information  and  knowledge,  which  might  in  any  way  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
this  great  field  of  labor  and  usefulness ;  and  *^  the  cause  he  knew  not,  he  searched 
out.'*  He  was  a  most  efficient  auxiliary  in  the  establishment  and  organization  of 
the  existing  common  school  system ;  and  has  uniformly  been  one  of  its  most  ar- 
dent and  enthusiastic  supporters  and  defenders,  ^*  through  evil  and  through  good 
report."  In  the  dischai^e  of  the  various  public  duties  which  were,  from  time  to 
time,  cast  upon  him,  he  was  accurate,  thorough,  and  efficient;  and  many  an  edu- 
cator of  youth  will  trace  to  the  well-filled  pages  of  this  Journal,  while  under  his 
immediate  supervision,  the  germs  of  excellence  and  the  materials  of  future  pro- 
gress in  an  arduous  and  laborious  profession.  As  a  man  and  a  citizen,  he  was 
universally  beloved  and  respected ;  and,  if  a  life  of  earnest  and  constant  endeavor 
to  be  useful  in  his  generation,  constitutes  any  test  of  christian  charity,  and  religions 
hope,  those  consolations  of  the  word  of  God,  which  cheered  his  dying  hours  and 
illumined  the  "  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,''  affi)rd  the  most  gratifying  as- 
surance, that  for  him  ^^  to  die  was  gain.'' 

His  funeral  was  attended  on  the  18th  ult.  from  his  late  residence;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  inclemency  of  the  day,  all  classes  of  our  citizens  united  in  pay- 
ing the  last  tribute  of  respect  and  afTection  to  their  deceased  friend.    The  adja- 
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cent  chorchea  were  thrown  open  for  the  aocommodation  of  the  popile  of  the  poblic 
Bchools,  and  such  others  at  coald  not  obtain  entrance  into  the  house ;  and  the  pro- 
cession of  citizens,  on  foot  and  in  sleighs,  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  impos> 
ing  ever  known  in  onr  city.  In  short,  on  no  occasion  have  we  ever  known  a 
more  deep  and  general  feeling  of  sympathy  and  grief  than  that  which  pervaded 
all  classes  of  oar  community  on  the  receipt  of  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  our  distinguiahed  friend. 

We  have  been  permitted  to  peruse  a  note  of  condolence,  written 
to  his  relict,  (Dec.  18th,  1845,)  by  a  distinguished  fnend  of  the 
deceased,  the  Hon.  D.  D.  Barnard,  of  Albany,  from  which  we  make  a 
few  extracts : — 

I  hope  it  may  not  be  deemed  altogether  an  introsion  upon  a  grief  so  unspeak- 
able as  yours  must  be,  that  I  seek  to  offer  you  in  this  way,  in  a  single  word  or  two, 
the  expreasion  of  my  heart-felt  sympathy.  I  believe  I  know,  better  than  any  one 
out  of  his  own  family  circle,  what  a  loss  you  have  met  with  in  the  death  of  your 
husband.  I  had,  years  ago,  an  opportunity  to  bicome  most  intimately  acquaint<'d 
with  him ;  and,  as  he  was  utterly  guileless,  /  did  know  him  thoroughly,  and  just 
as  truly  as  I  knew  him  I  loved  him.  I  loved  him,  and  mourn  him  as  a  brother. 
How  vividly  are  now  revived  within  me  the  unforgolten,  and  never  to  be  foi*got- 
ten,  impressions  then  mode  on  me,  by  his  brilliant  parts,  his  manly  bearing,  his 
high-souled  generosity,  his  gentle  heart,  as  tender  and  loving  as  a  womanY  May 
I  not  hope  it  may  tend  a  little  to  soothe  the  violence  of  your  grief  to  know  that 
he  was  well  appreciated  and  sincerely  loved  7  He  had  troops  of  grateful  friends 
here,  and  all  over  the  state,  and  his  d^'ftth  is  felt,  and  will  be  felt,  as  a  severe 
public  loss.  This  is  something  for  you  to  know ;  but  I  wish  you  to  know  also  that, 
for  one,  fi*om  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  loved  him.  Happy  as  he  was,  happy  in 
his  family,  and  above  all  in  you,  respected  by  the  world,  and  doing  a  world  of 
good,  how  hard  it  must  have  been  for  him  to  die ;  and  yet,  as  I  am  told,  he  was 
80  calm,  so  composed,  so  resigned  !  This  was  like  him ;  and,  besides,  he  was  a 
Christian.  Let  us  bless  God  for  this, and  take  comfort;  and  may  God's  own 
gracious  arm,  and  his  abundant  love,  sustain,  revive,  and  console  you. 

We  conclude  by  another  quotation  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
widow  of  Mr.  Dwight,  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
then  of  Providence,  R.  I. : — 

No  death  in  tlie  whole  circle  of  my  friends  could  have  occurred  so  utterly  un* 
expected,  so  startling  in  its  announcement,  as  that  of  your  husband.  This  very 
week,  I  anticipated  spending  a  few  days  with  him,  that  we  might  take  sw«el 
counsel  t4>gethcr,  on  subjects  to  which  we  were  mutually  devoted.  Although 
every  where  respected,  and  numbering  troops  of  friends,  it  was  in  the  walks  of 
private  life,  in  the  numberless,  nameless  acts  of  kindness  and  of  love,  which  marked 
his  in-door  family  daily  histor}',  that  the  purest  and  most  attractive  traits  of  his 
character  were  exhibited,  and  that  his  loss  will  be  longest  and  most  deeply  felt. 

As  a  laborer  in  the  same  field,  I  feel  his  loss  most  heavily.  No  one  could  be 
more  sincerely  wedded  to  any  cause,  more  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  its 
service,  than  he  was  to  the  cause  of  a  generous  and  complete  education  of  the 
whole  people.  Such  laborers  are  few ;  and  God  grant  that  the  standard,  which 
he  bore  aloft  so  steadily,  may  fiill  into  hands  as  strong — it  can  not  be  protected  by 
a  heart  more  true. 
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XI.   DAVID  PERKINS  PAGE. 


AMONa  the  self-educated  teachers  of  our  time,  the  men  who,  as 
was  said  of  old  of  poets,  **  were  born,  not  made "  teachers,  and  in 
whom  the  instinct  for  knowledge,  and  for  imparting  it  to  others,  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  overpower  all  obstacles,  and  carry  them  to  the 
highest  eminence  in  their  profession,  there  are  none  who  have  excelled 
the  subject  of  this  brief  memoir. 

David  Perkins  Page  was  born  at  Epping,  ^ew  Hampshire,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1810.  His  father  was  a  prasperous,  though  not  af- 
fluent farmer,  and  his  early  life  was  passed  as  a  farmer's  boy,  with  that 
scant  dole  of  instruction  which,  forty  years  ago,  fell  to  the  lot  of  farm- 
er's sons  in  small  country  villages  in  New  Hampshire,  or,  for  thai 
matter,  any  where  in  New  England.  From  his  earliest  years,  however, 
the  love  of  books  was  the  master  passion  of  his  soul,  and  in  his  child- 
hood, he  plead  often  and  earnestly  with  his  father  for  the  privilege  of 
attending  an  academy  in  a  neighboring  town,  but  the  father  was  in- 
exorable; he  had  determined  that  David  should  succeed  him  in  the 
management  of  the  farm,  and  he  did  not  coftsider  an  academical  ed- 
ucation necessary  for  this.  His  refusal  doubtless  exerted  a  good  influ- 
ence on  his  son ;  for  a  mi ud  so  active  as  his,  if  denied  the  advant- 
ages of  the  school,  must  find  vent  in  some  exercise,  and  the  admirable 
illustrations  he  drew  from  nature,  so  often,  to  embellish  and  enforce 
his  instructions  in  after  years,  showed  conclusively  that,  at  this  period 
of  his  life,  the  pages  of  the  wondrous  book  of  nature  had  been  wide 
open  before  him,  even  though  his  father's  fiat  had  deprived  him  of 
other  6ourc.es  of  information. 

But  He  who  guides  the  steps  of  his  creatures  had  provided  a  way 
for  the  gratification  of  the  thirst  for  knowledge  which  was  consuming 
the  farmer's  boy,  and  that  by  what  seemed  an  untoward  Providence. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  brought  to  the  borders  of  the  grave  by 
a  severe  illness ;  for  a  long  time  he  lingered  between  life  and  death ; 
and,  while  in  this  condition,  his  friends  despairing  of  his  recovery,  and 
his  father,  whose  heart  yearned  over  him,  watching  his  enfeebled 
frame,  seemingly  nigh  to  dissolution,  the  apparently  dying  boy  turned 
his  large,  fuH  eyes  upon  his  father's  face,  and,  in  an  almost  inaudible 
whisper,  begged  &at,  if  he  recovered,  he  might  be  allowed  to  go  to 
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Hampton  Academy,  and  prepare  to  become  a  teacher.    Was  not  this. 
indeed,  an  example  of  **  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death  f*^    The  fii- 
ther  could  not  refuse  the  request  proffered  at  such  a  time;  what  father 
could  ?     The  boy  did  recover,  and  he  did  go  to  the  academy,  a  plain 
farmer's  boy ;  he  dressed  in  plain  farmer's  clothes,  and  hence,  some 
self-conceited  puppies,  whose  more  fashionable  exterior  could  not  hide 
the  meanness  of  their  souls,  deemed  him  fit  subject  for  their  gibes 
and  sneers ;  but  his  earnest  nature,  and  his  intense  love  of  study  were 
not  to  be  thwarted  by  such  rebuffs ;  he  pursued  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way,  and,  having  spent  some  mouths  at  the  academy,  he  taught  a 
district  school  for  the  ensuing  winter,  and  then  returned  again  to  the 
academy.     Here  his  progress  in  study  was  rapid ;  but,  the  ensuing 
winter,  we  find  him  again  teaching  in  his  native  town,  and  his  further 
studies  were  prosecuted  without  assistance.     The  next  winter  he  had 
determined  to  make  teaching  a  profession,  and  accordingly,  having 
taught  a  district  school  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  during  the  winter,  at  its 
close  he  opened  a  private  school ;  a  daring  step  for  a  young  man  but 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  who  had  enjoyed  so  few  advantages  of  ed- 
ucation, but  the  success  which  followed  fully  justified  the  self-reliance 
which  led  him  to  attempt  it.     At  the  beginning  he  had  five  pupils, 
but  he  persevered,  and  before  the  close  of  the  term,  the  number  he 
had  contemplated  was  full.     Here,  as  every  where  else,  during  his 
career  as  a  teacher,  was   manifested   that  diligence,   industry,  and 
careful   preparation   for*  his   duties,  which  made  him  so  eminently 
successful.     He  studied  the  lessons  he  was  to  J;each,  thoroughly, 
that  he  might  impart  instruction  with  that  freshness  and  interest 
which  such  study  would  give ;  he  studied  his  scholars,  thoroughly, 
that  he  might  adapt  his  teachings  to  their  several  capacities,  encour- 
aging the  diffident  and  sluggish,  restraining  the  forward,  and  rousing 
the  listless  and  careless  to  unwonted  interest  and  energy ;  he  studied, 
too,  their  moral  natures,  and  sought  to  wake  in  their  youthful  hearts 
aspirations  for  goodness  and  purity ;  and  he  studied  whatever  would 
enlarge  his  sphere  of  thought,  intelligence,  and  professional  usefulness. 
Such  a  teacher  was  sure  to  rise  in  reputation ;  slowly,  perhaps,  but 
certainly,  and  hence  it  need  not  surprise  us  to  learn  that,  within  two 
years,  he  was  associate  principal  of  the  Newburyport  High  School, 
having  charge  of  the  English  department.    Here,  for  twelve  years, 
he  was  associated  with  Roger  S.  Howard,  Esq.,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent teachers  in  Massachusetts,  and  how  well  he  fulfilled  his  duties^ 
Mr.  Howard,  who  survived  him,  testifies.    The  same  intense  fondness 
for  study  characterized  him,  leading  him  to  acquire  a  very  competent 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  and  something  of  the  Greek ;  the 
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aame  earnest  and  conscientious  performance  of  all  his  school  duties, 
and  delight  in  them,  was  manifested  here  as  in  his  humbler  position. 
It  was  while  occupying  this  post,  that  he  first  began  to  come  before 
the  public  as  a  lecturer.  He  was  an  active  and  prominent  membe, 
of  the  Essex  County  Teachers'  Association,  one  of  the  most  efficient 
educational  organizations  in  Massachusetts,  and  delivered  before  that 
body  several  lectures,  which  Hon.  Horace  Mann  characterized  as  the 
best  ever  delivered  before  that  or  any  other  body.  Of  one  of  these, 
on  ^Tke  Mutual  Duties  of  Parents  and  TeacherSy^  six  thousand 
copies  were  printed  and  distributed  (8000  of  them  at  Mr.  Mannas  ex- 
pense,) throughout  the  state.  Mr.  Page's  powers  as  an  orator  and 
debater,  were  of  a  very  high  order;  he  possessed,  says  Mr.  Mann 
(himself  an  orator  of  no  mean,  powers,)  *^that  rare  quality,'  so  indis- 
pensable to  an  orator,  the  power  to  think,  standing  on  his  feet,  and  be- 
fore folks^  As  a  teacher,  he  exhibited  two  valuable  qualifications ; 
the  ability  to  turn  the  attention  of  his  pupils  to  the  principles  which 
explain  facts,  and  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  see  clearly  the  con- 
nection ;  and  the  talent  for  reading  the  character  of  his  scholars,  so 
accurately,  that  he  could  at  once  discern  what  were  their  governing 
passions  and  tendencies,  what  in  them  needed  encouragement  and 
what  repression.  Thus,  useful,  active,  and  growing  in  reputation,  Mr. 
Page  remained  at  Newbury  port  till  December,  1844. 

In  the  winter  preceding,  the  legislature  of  New  York,  wearied  with 
the  costly,  but  unsuccessful  measures  which,  year  after  year,  had  been 
adopted  for  the  improvement  of  her  public  schools,  had  appointed  a 
committee  of  its  own  body,  warm  friends  of  education,  to  visit  the 
normal  schools  of  Massachusetts,  and  make  a  report  thereon.  The  com* 
mittee  attended  to  their  duties,  and  made  an  elaborate  report  in  favor 
of  the  adoption  of  the  normal  school  system.  That  report  was  adopted, 
and  an  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  outfit,  and  ten  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  for  ^vq  years,  was  voted,  to  establish  a  normal  school, 
as  an  experiment.  The  friends  of  education  in  New  York  felt  that,  lib- 
eral as  this  appropriation  was,  every  thing  depended  upon  securing 
the  right  man  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  long  and  carefully  did  they 
ponder  the  question,  who  that  man  should  be.  Mr.  Page's  reputation 
had  already  outrun  the  town  and  the  county  in  which  he  resided ; 
and,  on  the  recommendation  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  and  other  friends 
of  education  in  Massachusetts,  Prof,  (afterward  Bishop,)  Potter,  Col. 
Young,  and  other  members  of  the  committee,  entered  into  corres- 
pondence with  him,  on  the  subject.  In  reply  to  the  first  communica- 
tion, he  addressed  numerous  inquiries  to  the  committee,  concerning 
the  plan  proposed  for  the  organization  and  management  of  the  school. 
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These  questions  were  so  pointed,  and  so  well  chosen,  that  Col.  Yoang, 
on  hearing  them,  at  once  exclaimed,  **That  is  the  man  we  need,"  and 
expressed  himself  entirely  satisfied,  without  any  farther  evidence.  So 
cautious,  however,  were  the  committee,  that  it  was  decided  that,  be- 
fore closing  the  negotiation,  Dr.  Potter  should  visit  Newburyport,  and 
have  a  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Page.  He  accordingly  repaired 
thither,  called  at  Mr.  Pagers  residence,  and  found  him  in  his  every-day 
dress,  and  engaged  in  some  mechanical  work  connected  with  the  im- 
provement of  his  dwelling.  An  interview  of  a  single  half  hour  so 
fully  prepossessed  him  with  Mr.  Page's  personal  bearing  and  conver- 
sation, that  he  at  once  closed  the  negotiations  with  him,  and  secured 
his  services  as  principal  of  the  New  York  State  Normal  School. 

Mr.  Page  closed  his  connection  with  the  Newburyport  High  School 
about  the  middle  of  December,  1844 ;  not  without  numberless  demon- 
strations of  regret  and  affectionate  r^ard  on  the  part  of  his  pupils 
and  friends.  While  on  his  way  to  Albany,  he  spent  a  night  with  Mr. 
Maun,  in  Boston,  and  the  new  duties  he  was  about  to  undertake,  the 
obstacles  and  difficulties,  the  opposition  and  misrepresentations  he 
would  meet,  and  the  importance  and  necessity  of  success,  formed 
themes  of  converse  which  occupied  them  till  the  early  morning  hours ; 
in  parting,  Mr.  Mann  said  to  Mr.  Page,  as  a  veteran  commander 
might  have  said  to  a  youthful  officer  going  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope, 
^  SuccEEO  OR  Die.'*  The  words  sank  deep  into  his  heart;  they  were 
adopted  as  his  motto  in  the  brief  but  brilliant  career  which  followed ; 
and  once,  on  recovering  from  a  dangerous  illness,  he  reminded  his 
friend  of  his  injunction,  and  added,  **  I  thought  I  was  about  to  fulfill 
the  last  alternative."  He  arrived  at  Albany  a  few  days  before  the 
commencement  of  the  ^*  experiment,"  as  the  normal  school  was  des- 
ignated, and  found  every  thing  in  a  chaotic  state ;  the  rooms  intend- 
ed for  its  accommodation,  yet  unfinished ;  there  was  no  organization, 
no  apparatus,  and  indeed  very  few  of  the  appliances  necessary  to  a 
successful  beginning;  while  the  few  were  hoping,  though  not  without 
fear,  for  its  success,  and  the  many  were  prophes3ring  its  utter  failure. 
From  this  chaos,  the  systematic  mind  of  Mr.  Page  soon  evolved  or- 
der ;  full  of  hope,  and  confident  of  the  success  of  the  normal  school 
system,  himself,  he  infused  energy  and  courage  into  the  hearts  of  its 
desponding  friends,  and  caused  its  enemies  to  falter,  as  they  saw  how 
all  obstacles  yielded  to  the  fascination  of  his  presence,  or  the  power 
of  his  will.  The  school  commenced  with  twenty-five  scholars,  but  ere 
the  close  of  its  first  term,  the  number  had  increased  to  one  hundred. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  second  term,  two  hundred  assembled 
for  instruction.    From  this  time  its  course  was  onward ;  every  term 
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increased  its  popularity ;  and  the  accommodations  provided  for  it, 
large  as  they  were,  were  soon  crowded.  For  the  first  three  years  it 
had  to  contend  with  numerous  and  unscrupulous  foes ;  some  of  whom 
attacked  the  system,  others  its  practical  workings,  others  still,  who 
were  strangers  to  his  person,  attacked  the  character  of  the  principal 
of  the  school.  Meantime,  Mr.  Page  labored  indefatigably ;  against 
the  assaults  upon  the  organization,  or  its  practical  operations,  he  in- 
terposed able,  manly,  and  courteous  defenses ;  those  which  were  lev- 
eled at  himself,  he  bore  in  silence ;  but  no  man,  whatever  his  position 
in  the  state,  and  however  bitter  might  have  been  his  hostility  to  the 
school,  or  to  itB  principal,  ever  came  within  the  magnetism  of  his 
presence  and  influence,  without  being  changed  from  an  enemy  to  a 
friend.  Among  the  most  decided,  as  well  as  the  most  conscientious 
opposers  of  the  normal  school,  was  the  Hon.  Silas  Wright;  indeed,  in 
his  election  as  governor,  the  enemies  of  the  school  claimed  a  triumph, 
and  counted  largely  on  his  eminent  abilities  to  aid  thom  in  putting  it 
down ;  but  a  very  few  months'  residence  in  Albany  converted  this 
man,  of  strong  and  determined  will,  into  one  of  its  sincerest  friends. 
During  the  vacations  of  the  school,  Mr.  Page  gave  himself  no  rest ; 
he  visited  different  parts  of  the  state,  attended  teachers'  institutes,  lec- 
tured day  after  day,  and,  wherever  he  went,  removed  prejudices, 
cleared  up  doubts,  and  won  golden  opinions.  Every  such  visit  drew 
a  large  number  of  pupils  to  the  school  from  the  section  visited  the 
ensuing  term.  The  state  superintendent  was  accustomed  to  say, 
'*  that  he  needed  only  to  look  at  the  catalogue  of  the  normal  school 
to  tell  where  Mr.  Page  had  spent  his  vacations." 

Before  four  years  had  passed,  the  school  had  ceased  to  be  an  '*  ex- 
periment ;"  it  was  too  firmly  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  opposition,  which  had  at  first  been  so  formidable, 
had  dwindled  into  insignificance.  But  the  toil  requisite  to  accom- 
plish this,  had  been  too  arduous  for  any  constitution,  however  vigor- 
ous, to  endure.  The  autumnal  term  of  1847  found  him  cheerful 
and  hopeful  as  ever,  but  with  waning  physical  strength ;  he  sought 
(an  unusual  thing  for  him,)  the  aid  of  his  colleagues  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  he  had  usually  undertaken  alone,  and  at  length  con- 
sented to  take  a  vacation  of  a  week  or  two  during  the  Christmas 
holidays.  Alas !  the  relaxation  came  too  late ;  the  evening  before  he 
was  to  leave,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  faculty  at  his  residence ;  he 
was  cheerful,  but  complained  of  slight  indisposition,  and  retired  early. 
With  the  night,  however,  came  violent  fever,  and  restlessness,  and  by 
the  morning  light,  the  physicians  in  attendance  pronounced  the  dis- 
ease pneumonia.     At  first  the  attack  excited  little  alarm,  but  it  soon 
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became  evident  tbat  his  overtasked  vital  powers  had  not.  the  ability 
to  resist  the  violence  of  the  disorder.  On  the  fourth  day,  he  er- 
pressed  to  a  friend  his  conviction  that  he  should  not  recover.  The 
severity  of  the  disease  soon  increased,  and,  on  the  morning  of  Jan- 
uary Ist,  1848,  he  passed  away. 

Six  months  before  his  death,  he  had,  in  company  with  one  of  his 
colleagues,  made  a  brief  visit  to  his  former  home,  at  Newburyport; 
and,  while  visiting  the  beautiful  cemetery  there,  he  stopped  suddenly 
near  a  shady  spot,  and  said,  **here  is  where  I  desire  to  be  buried." 
The  sad  funeral  train  which  bore  the  clay  that  once  had  been  his 
earthly  habitation,  from  Albany  to  Newburyport,  laid  it  sadly,  yet 
hopefully,  in  that  quiet  nook,  to  repose  till  the  archangel's  trump 
shall  be  heard,  and  the  dead  be  raised. 

His  life  had  been  short,  as  men  count  time ;  he  lacked  six  months 
of  completing  his  thirty-eighth  year  when  he  was  summoned  to  the 
better  land ;  but,  if  life  be  reckoned  by  what  is  accomplished,  then 
had  his  life  been  longer  far  than  that  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs. 
Of  the  hundreds  of  teachers  who  were  under  his  care  at  Albany, 
there  was  not  one  who  did  not  look  up  to  him  with  admiration  and 
love ;  not  one  who  did  not  bear,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  the  impress 
of  his  character  and  influence ;  and,  it  is  doing  no  injustice  to  those 
who  have  so  worthily  succeeded  him,  to  say  that  a  very  large  part  of 
the  progress  which  the  Empire  State  has  made  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, during  the  past  ten  years,  has  been  from  the  reflex  influence 
of  his  spirit  and  teachings  upon  those  who  were  his  pupils.  Nor  is 
this  influence  confined  to  New  York ;  other  states  feel  it ;  even  now, 
men,  who  were  trained  under  him  at  Albany,  are  occupying  high  po- 
sitions in  the  cause  of  education  in  several  of  the  Western  States ; 
and  gifted  women,  who,  under  his  teachings,  were  moved  to  conse- 
crate themselves  to  the  holy  duty  of  training  the  young,  are  now  at 
the  head  of  seminaries  and  female  schools  of  high  order,  extending 
his  influence  in  widening  circles  over  the  boundless  prairies  of  the 
West. 

Our  brief  narrative  exhibits,  we  think,  clearly  what  were  the 
marked  traits  of  Mr.  Pagers  character ;  industry,  perseverance,  decis- 
ion, energy,  great  executive  ability,  ready  tact,  and  conscientious  ad- 
herence to  what  he  regarded  as  duty.  But  no  language  can  describe 
the  fascination  of  his  manner,  the  attraction  of  his  presence,  his  skill 
in  what  he  was  accustomed  to  call  the  drawing-out  process,  or  his 
tact  in  making  all  his  knowledge  available.  His  ^miliar  lectures  to 
his  pupils  on  subjects  connected  with  the  teacher's  life  and  dudes, 
could  they  be  published,  would  form  an  invaluable  hand-book  for 
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teachers.  He  possessed,  beyond  most  men,  the  happy  talent  of  al- 
ways  saying  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  In  personal  appearance, 
Mr.  Page  was  more  than  ordinarily  prepossessing, — of  good  hight 
and  fine  form,  erect  and  dignified  in  manner,  scrupulously  neat  in 
person,  and  easy  in  address,  he  was  a  living  model  to  his  pupils,  of 
what  a  teacher  should  be.  Aside  from  a  few  lectures,  published  at 
different  times,  to  some  of  which  we  have  already  alluded,  Mr.  Page 
left  but  one  published  work, — "  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching^^ 
a  work  which  has  had  a  large  circulation,  and  one  which  no  teacher 
can  afford  to  be  without 

As  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Page  was  held  by  the 
distinguished  teachers  with  whom  he  had  been  associated,  we  subjoin 
a  portion  of  the  addresses  made  on  the  subject,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  on  the  announcement  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Gideon  F.  Thayer  said  Mr.  Page  powesiied  a  clear  and  logical  mind,  a 
aoand  judgment,  and  remarkable  powers  cf  diaorimiDaUun ;  deciaion  and  fimmefls 
for  all  occasiuna,  uuwavering  integrity,  and  a  fearlesB  exercise  of  his  own  rights 
witboat  infringing  on  the  rights  or  wounding  the  aensibilitiea  of  others.  Dignity, 
afiability,  and  courtesy^  were  so  beautifully  blended  in  his  manners,  as  to  secure 
respect  and  conciliate  regard. 

He  began  to  teach  when  quite  young,  and,  struggling  with  difficulties,  neither 
few  nor  small,  arose  at  last,  through  various  important  grades,  to  the  highest  rank 
in  his  profession, — being,  at  the  time  of  bis  death,  the  principal  of  the  state  nor- 
mal  svlumi,  in  the  capital  of  New  York.  And  allhough  he  had  to  encounter  di»- 
trust  and  opposition,  on  assuming  this  extremely  responsible  charge,  he,  in  a  short 
period  of  time,  lived  down  these  obsUicles,  wliieh  a  blind  prejudice  against  the  in- 
stitution had  g.'nerated,  and  died, — ^if  not  without  an  enemy, — leaving  a  multitude 
of  devoted  and  sorrowing  friends. 

The  seciet  of  his  8ucot:8s  was  found  in  the  characteristics  above  mentioned,  in 
bis  thorough  conscientiousness,  his  religious  principle,  his  fidelity  in  duty,  con- 
nected with  his  self-faith,  his  diligence,  and  his  induniitable  will.  He  felt  that  he 
could^ — he  resolved^ — he  conquered  I 

He  was  a  mnn  of  genuine  modesty,  and  felt,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  not  as 
though  he  had  fully  attained  and  were  already  perfect;  but  constantly  strove  for 
additional  acquisitions  to  the  very  liberal  stock  which  bis  industry  and  persever- 
ance had  secured  to  him. 

The  Inst  time  1  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him,  was  in  November,  1847,  when, 
in  a  discussion  upon  the  value  of  tlie  study  of  the  dassici,  he  intimated  that  be 
had  b-.'come  somewhat  familiar  with  the  Latin,  but  had  not  made  much  prepress 
in  the  Greek.  **  I  intend,  however,"  he  added  with  enthusiasm,  "  to  master  that 
too,  vvithiti  the  coming  year,  if  my  life  is  spared."  Alas  that  the  condition  coald 
not  be  fulfilled ! 

He  thus  tilled  up  the  measure  of  his  life  •,  not  only  in  term-time,  when  the  la- 
bors of  his  school  occupied  his  mind  and  called  for  all  his  energies ;  but,  in  his 
vacations,  when  h-s  exhausted  powers  demanded  relaxation,  he  was  still  in  har- 
ness, visiting  schools,  institutes,  and  conventions  of  teachers,  throughout  the 
broad  sui-face  of  the  Empire  State ;  teaching,  lecturing,  and  aiding  those  who 
needetl  his  efficient  assistance  in  the  great  work  of  common  school  education. 
To  these  supererogatory  labors  is  to  be  attributed  his  early  decline;  he  became 
the  victim  of  excessive  mental  and  bodily  toil ;  sacrificing  his  life  to  his  insatiable 
desire  to  benefit  his  race. 

In  debate,  Mr.  Page  was  able,  candid,  and  forcible.  He  was  blessed  with  a  no- 
ble figure,  a  manly  bearing,  and  great  personal  comeliness ;  all  which  were  light- 
ed up  and  adorned  by  an  intc>lligence  that  flashed  from  bis  fine  eye  and  beamed 
from   the  lineaments  of  his  countenance  j  while  a  voice  of  much  compass  and 
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•weetDen  added  itf  ohann,  and  completed  the  oaUine  of  a  moat  acoompSaihed  and 
eloqoent  orator. 

His  labors  among  ns  hi  this  Institute,  were  of  the  most  valuable  kind.  Among 
the  leclnres  which  he  deliyered  to  us,  was  one  on  the  reciprocal  duties  of  parenta 
and  teachers,  six  thousand  copies  of  which  were  printed  and  distributed  over  the 
land ;  doing  good  to  all  parties  interested,  and  furnishing  lessons  of  wisdom,  which 
will  continue  to  bless  the  age,  though  their  author  has  passed  to  his  high  reward. 

This,  and  his  larger  work,  will  now  be  more  dearly  cherished,  since  his  task  am 
earth  is  finished ;  and  will,  as  we  trust,  be  a  means  of  inciting  multitudes  to  en- 
lightened and  judicious  action,  in  the  great  work  of  training  the  child  fi>r  hk 
heavenly  destiny. 

In  conclusion,  the  speaker  said  he  would  not  enlarge  on  the  character  of  the 
deceased.  It  was  too  well  known  to  need  his  feeble  eulogium.  It  was  written  in 
letters  of  living  light  on  the  walls  of  the  various  institutions,  with  which  the  de- 
ceased had  been  connected.  It  was  impressed  in  inef&ceable  lines  on  the  tablets 
of  the  hearts  of  those  who  knew  him,  and  especially  of  those  whose  early  steps  ia 
the  path  of  knowledge  and  virtue  he  had  led  with  parental  aolicitode,  and  of  his 
more  recent  pupils,  prepared,  by  his  instruction  and  wiae  counsel,  for  the  duties  of 
the  teacher^s  vocation. 

He  would,  therefore,  by  the  permission  of  the  chair,  oflfer,  ibr  the  adoption  of 
the  Institute,  the  following  resolutions. 

Reaolvedy  That,  in  the  demise  of  David  P.  Paob,  the  cause  of  education  has 
loat  an  efficient  friend,  oar  fraternity  an  able  and  fiuthful  coadjutor,  and  the  oom- 
manity  a  member  devoted  to  its  highest  and  most  sacred  interests. 

Retolved^  That,  while  this  Institute  laments  the  bereavement  of  a  warm1y-e»- 
teemed  and  most  worthy  brother,  its  members  will  not  cease  to  cherish  the  re- 
membrance of  his  high  aims,  his  spotless  life,  his  reverenoe  for  religion,  his  singu- 
lar devotion  to  the  cause  of  man,  and  his  consequent  success  and  triumph  over  the 
difficulties  of  his  vocation. 

Resolved^  That  we  hold  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Page  as  a  valuable  lega- 
cy to  the  teacher,  the  citizen,  and  the  philanthropist :  and  feeling  that,  though 
dead,  he  yet  speaketh,  we  will  endeavor  to  make  his  example  a  noodel  for  our  im- 
itation, as  teachers,  as  men,  and  as  citizens. 

Mesohed^  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  the  fiimily  of  the  deceased  in  this 
irreparable  loss,  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolves  be  transmitted  to  the  afflicted 
widow. 

Retolved^  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Wells  said,  as  a  citizen  of  Newburyport,  the  field  of  Mr.  Page^ 
labors  for  several  years  previous  to  his  removal  from  MassachiisettB,  I  beg  leave  to 
cSSer  a  word  in  relation  to  the  resolutions  before  us. 

To  the  teachers  of  Essex  County,  the  name  of  Mr.  Page  is  a  term  of  deep  and 
flolemn  interest  We  loved  Mr.  Page  sincerely  while  living ;  and  we  now  cherish 
a  most  affectionate  regard  for  his  memory.  He  advanc^  rapidly  in  our  midst, 
from  the  humble  charge  of  a  district  school,  to  such  a  degree  of  eminence  and 
reputation  in  his  profession,  that  we  were  unable  to  retain  his  services  among  na. 

In  rising  to  eminence  himself,  Mr.  Page  did  much  to  honor  and  elevate  the 
profession  to  which  his  life  was  devoted.  Truly,  a  standard-bearer  has  fiiHen,  and 
cvary  teacher  in  tiie  land  has  lost  a  sincere  and  devoted  friend.  England  will  aa 
Boon  find  another  Thomas  Arnold,  as  America  another  David  P.  Page. 
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We  introduce  the  following  as  specimens  of  Mr.  Pagers  method  of 
illustrating  different  processes  of  teaching. 

POURINQ-IN   PftOCBiB. 

This  ooDsists  in  lecturing  to  a  class  of  children  upon  every  subject  which  00- 
enre  to  the  teacher,  it  being  his  chief  aim  to  bring  before  them  as  many  facts  in  a 
limited  time  as  possible.  It  is  as  if  he  should  provide  himself  with  a  basket  of 
sweetmeats,  and  every  time  he  should  come  within  reach  of  a  child,  should  seize 
bim,  and  compel  him  to  swallow — i*egard]ess  of  the  condition  of  his  stomach — 
whatever  trash  he  should  happen  fin»t  to  force  into  his  mouth.  Children  are  in- 
deed fond  of  sweetmeats,  but  they  do  not  like  to  have  them  admitrittered — and 
every  physiologist  knows  there  is  such  a  thing  as  eating  enough,  even  of  an  agree- 
able Ching,  to  make  one  sick,  and  thus  produce  k)athing  forever  after.  Now  many 
teachers  are  just  such  misguided  caterers  for  the  mind.  They  are  ready  to  eeiase 
upon  the  victinu  of  their  kindness,  force  open  their  mental  gullets,  and  pour  in, 
without  mercy  and  without  discretion,  whatever  sweet  thing  they  may  have  at 
hand,  even  though  they  surfeit  and  nauseate  the  poor  sufferer.  The  mind,  by 
this  process,  becomes  a  mere  patsive  recipienty  taking  in  without  much  resistance 
whatever  is  presented,  till  it  is  full. 

"A  passive  recipient !"  said  one  to  his  friend,  '*  what  is  a  pa$tive  recipient  ?" 
'^A  passive  recipient,"  replied  his  friend,  "  is  a  ttoo-gaUon  jug.    It  holds  just  two 

fillous,  and,  as  it  is  made  of  potters'  ware,  it  can  never  hold  but  just  two  gallons.'' 
his  is  not  an  unfit  illustration  of  what  I  mean  by  making  the  mind  a  passive  re- 
cipient. Whenever  the  teacher  docs  not  first  excite  inquiry,  first  prepare  the 
mind  by  waking  it  up  to  a  desire  to  know,  and,  if  possible,  to  find  out  by  itself, 
but  proceeds  to  think  for  the  child,  and  to  give  him  the  results,  before  they  are 
desired,  or  before  they  have  been  sought  for — he  makes  the  mind  of  the  child  a 
tUfo-gaUon  jug,  into  which  he  may  pour  just  two  gallontj  but  no  more.  And 
if,  day  after  day,  he  should  continue  to  pour  in,  day  after  day  he  may  expect  that 
what  he  pours  in  will  all  run  over.  The  mind,  so  far  as  retention  is  concerned, 
will  act  like  the  jog;  that  is,  a  part  of  what  is  poured  in  to-day  will  be  diluted 
by  a  part  of  that  which  is  forced  in  to-morrow,  and  that  again  will  be  partially 
displaced  and  partially  mingled  with  the  next  day^s  pouring,  till,  at  length,  tliere 
will  be  nothing  characteriistic  left.  But,  aside  from  retention,  there  is  a  ffreat  dif- 
ference between  the  jog  and  the  mind.  The  former  is  inert  material,  and  may  be 
as  good  a  jug,  after  such  use,  as  before.  But  the  mind  suffers  by  every  unsuo- 
eessful  effort  to  retain. 

This  process  of  lecturing  children  into  imbecility  is  altogether  too  frequently 
practiced  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  intelligent  teachers  will  pause  and  inquire, 
before  they  pursue  it  further. 

The  other  process  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attentron,  is  that  which,  for  the  aakt 
of  distinguishing  it  from  the  first,  I  shall  denominate  the 

DRAWING -OUT     PROCBSS. 

This  consists  in  asking  what  the  lawyers  call  leading  quettion*.  It  is  prao- 
tloed,  usually,  whenever  the  teacher  desires  to  help  along  the  pupil.  **  John," 
soys  the  teacher,  when  conducting  a  recitation  in  Long  Division,  **  John,  what  it 
the  number  to  be  divided  called  ?"  John  hesitates.  **  Is  it  the  dividend  7"  says 
the  teacher.  "  Yes,  sir ;  the  dividend."  **  Well,  John,  what  is  that  which  is 
left,  after  dividing,  called  7 — the  remainder — is  it  7"  "  Tes,  sir."  A  visitor  now 
enters  the  room,  and  the  teacher  desires  to  show  off  John's  talents.  '^  Well,  John, 
of  what  denomination  is  the  remainder  7" 

John  looks  upon  the  floor. 

'*  is  nH  it  always  the  same  as  the  dividend,  John  T' 

«*  Yes,  sir." 

"  Very  well,  John,"  says  the  teacher,  soothingly,  ''what  denomination  is  thia 
dividend  7"  pointing  to  the  work  on  the  board.    **  DoUan,  is  it  not  7" 

»*  Yes,  sir ;  dolUrs." 

"  Very  well ;  now  what  is  this  remainder  7" 

John  hesitates. 

'*  Why,  doUar9  too,  is  n't  it  7"  aays  the  teacher. 
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"  Oh  yes,  sir,  doUart !  "  says  John,  eDergettosllyi  while  the  teacher  oompihr 
oently  looks  at  the  visitor,  to  see  if  be  baa  netioed  how  emrecUf  John  has  am- 
awered  I 

A  class  is  called,  to  be  examined  in  history.  They  have  committed  the  text- 
book to  memory ;  that  is,  they  have  learned  the  words.  They  go  on  finely  tat  a 
time.  At  length  one  hesitates.  The  teacher  adroiUy  asks  a  question  in  the  lan- 
gfuage  of  the  text.  Thus:  ^^  Early  in  the  mornings  on  the  11  th  of  Se^emter^ 
what  did  the  whole  Britioh  army  do?"  lite  papil,  thns  timely  reassared,  pro- 
oeeds :  ^^  Early  in  the  morning^  on  the  llth  of  September^  the  whole  Briiioh  army, 
drawn  ap  in  two  divisi<»s,  commenced  the  expected  assanlt."  Here  again  afae 
paoses.  The  teacher  proceeds  to  inquire :  ^  Well — *'  Agreeably  to  the  plan  of 
Howe,  the  right  wing '  did  what  ?'' 

PvpU.    ^'^ Agreeably  to  the  plan  of  Howcy  the  right  wing  " — 

Teacher.     **  The  right  wing^  commanded  by  whom  ?" 

Pupil.  '*0h !  ^Agreeably  to  the  plan  of  Howe^  the  right  wing^  emMnanded 
by  Knyphansen,  made  a  feint  of  crossing  the  Brandywine,  at  Chad^  Ford.'  '^  dee. 

This  is  a  very  common  way  of  helping  a  doll  pupil  out  of  a  difficulty ;  and  I 
have  seen  it  done  so  adroitly,  that  a  company  of  visitors  would  agree  that  it  was 
wonderful  to  see  how  thoroughly  the  children  bad  been  instructed ! 

I  may  further  illostmte  this  drawing-out  process,  by  describing  an  oeenrrence, 
which,  in  company  with  a  friend  and  fellow-lab<»rer,  I  once  witnessed.  A  teach- 
er,  whose  school  we  visited,  called  upon  the  class  in  Colbum's  First  Lesarms. 
Tliey  ruee,  and  in  single  file  marched  to  the  usual  place,  with  their  books  in  hand, 
and  stood  erect.     It  was  a  very  good-looking  class. 

**  Where  do  you  begin  ?"  said  the  teacher,  taking  the  book. 

Pnpile.     On  the  80th  pftge,  third  question. 

Teacher.     Read  it,  Charles. 

Charles.  (Reads.)  *^  A  man,  being  asked  how  many  sheep  be  bad,  said  that 
he  had  them  in  two  pnstnres ;  in  one  pasture  he  had  eight ;  that  three-fovrths  of 
these  were  just  one-third  of  wliat  he  had  in  the  other.  How  many  were  there 
m  the  other  ?" 

Teacher.    Well,  Charles,  yon  must  first  get  one-lburth  of  eight,  mart  yon  not? 

Charles.    Yes,  sir. 

Teacher,     Weil,  one-fourth  of  eight  is  two,  is  n't  it  ? 

Charles.     Yes,  sir ;  one-fourth  of  eight  is  two. 

Teacher.     Well,  then,  three-fourths  will  be  three  times  two,  wont  it  f 

Charles.    Yes,  sir. 

Teacher,    Well,  three  times  two  are  aix,  eh  ? 

Charlee.    Yes,  sir. 

Teacher.  Very  well.  (A  pause.)  Now  the  book  aaya  that  this  six  n  josi 
one-third  of  what  he  had  in  the  other  pasture,  don't  It? 

Charles.     Yes,  sir. 

Teacher.  Then,  if  six  is  <xie-third,  three-thirds  wiH  be — ^three  timea  ax, 
won't  it? 

Charles.    Yes,  sir. 

Teacher.     And  three  times  six  are— eighteen,  ain't  it? 

Charlee.    Yes.  sir. 

Teacher,    Then  he  had  eighteen  sheep  in  the  other  pastore,  had  he? 

Charles.     Yes,  sir. 

Teacher.    Next ;  take  the  next  one. 

At  this  point  I  interposed,  and  asked  the  teacher  if  be  would  request  Chartes 
to  go  through  it  alone.  "  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  teacher,  **  Charles,  you  may  do  it 
Bsrnin."  Charles  again  read  the  question,  and — ^looked  up.  "  Well,"  said  the 
teacher,  "  You  must  first  get  one-fourth  of  eight,  must  n't  yon  ?»♦  "  Yea,  air." 
"  And  one-fourth  of  eight  is  two,  is  n*t  it?"  **  Yes,  sir."  And  so  the  procns 
went  on  as  before,  till  the  final  eighteen  sheep  were  draiofi  oat  as  before.  The 
teacher  now  looked  round,  with  an  air  which  seemed  to  say,  *'*'  Now,  I  suppose 
yon  are  satisfied." 

^*  Shall  /  ask  Charles  to  do  it  again  ?"  said  I.  The  teacher  assented.  Charles 
again  read  the  question,  and  again — ^looked  up.  I  waited,  and  be  waited  :•— bot 
the  teacher  could  not  wait.  **  Why,  Charles,"  said  he,  impatiently ;  "  yon  want 
one-fourth  of  eight,  don't  you?"    '^Yes,  sir,"  said  Charles,  promptly  •,  and  I 
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fhoaght  hetA  not  to  infliBt  farther  at  this  time  npon  a  repetttion  of  ''ye»,  «tr,"  and 
the  elan  were  allowed  to  prooeed  in  their  own  way. 

This  is,  indeed,  an  extreme  case ;  and  yet  it  is  bat  a  fiur  sample  of  that  teacheHa 
method  of  stupefying  mind.  This  habit  of  assisting  the  pnpil,  to  some  extent,  is, 
however,  a  very  oommon  one,  and  as  deleterioos  to  mind  as  it  is  eommon.  The 
teacher  should  at  onee  abandon  this  practice,  and  require  the  scholar  to  do  lAs 
talking  at  recitation.  I  need  hardly  suggest  that  such  a  coarse  of  extraction  at 
recitation,  aside  from  the  waste  of  time  by  both  parties,  and  the  waste  of  strength 
hy  the  teacher,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  make  the  scholar  miserably  superficial. 
For  why  should  he  stady,  if  he  knows  from  constant  experience  that  the  teach- 
er, by  a  leading  question,  will  relieve  him  from  all  embarrassment?  It  has 
<rften  been  remarked,  that  "  the  teacher  makes  the  school."  Perhaps  in  no 
way  can  he  more  eflfeetnally  make  an  Inefficient  school,  than  by  this  drawing-oui 
proeesB. 

I  look  npon  the  two  processes  just  described,  as  very  prominent  and  prevalent 
faults  in  our  modem  teaching ;  and  if,  by  describing  them  thus  fully,  I  shall  in- 
dace  any  to  set  a  guard  upon  their  practice  in  this  particular,  I  shall  feel  amply 
rewarded. 

TBI   MOaS   nXOBLLBNT  WAT. 

It  is  always  a  very  difficult  question  for  the  teacher  to  settle,  '*  How  fiir  shall  I 
help  the  pupil,  and  how  far  shall  the  pupil  be  required  to  help  himself?  "  The 
teaching  of  nature  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  pupil  should  be  taught  mainly 
to  depend  on  his  own  resources.  This,  too,  I  think  is  the  teaching  of  common 
sense.  Whatever  is  learned,  should  be  so  thoroughly  learned,  that  the  next  and 
higher  step  may  be  comparatively  easy.  And  the  teacher  should  always  inquire, 
when  he  is  about  to  dismiss  one  subject,  whether  the  class  understand  it  so  welt 
that  they  can  go  on  to  the  next.  He  may,  indeed,  sometimes  give  a  word  of  sug- 
gestion during  the  preparation  of  a  lesson,  and,  by  a  seasonable  hint,  save  the 
scholar  the  needless  loss  of  much  time.  But  it  is  a  very  great  evil,  if  the  pupils 
acquire  the  habit  of  running  to  the  teacher,  as  soon  as  a  slight  difficulty  presents 
itself,  to  request  him  to  remove  it.  Some  teachers,  when  this  happens,  will  send 
the  scholar  to  his  seat  with  a  reproof  perhaps ;  while  others,  with  a  mistaken  kind- 
ness, will  answer  the  question,  or  solve  the  problem  themselves,  as  the  shortest 
way  to  get  rid  of  it.  Both  these  courses  are,  in  general,  wrong.  The  inquirer 
should  never  be  frowned  upon ;  this  may  discoumge  him.  He  should  not  be  re- 
lieved from  labor,  as  this  will  diminish  his  self-reliance  without  enlightening  him ; 
for  whatever  is  done  for  a  scholar,  without  his  having  studied  closely  upon  it  him- 
self, makes  but  a  feeble  impression  upon  him,  and  is  soon  forgotten.  The  true 
way  is,  neither  to  discourage  inquiry  nor  answer  the  question.  Converse  with 
the  scholar  a  little  as  to  the  principles  involved  in  the  question ;  refer  him  to  prin- 
ciples which  he  has  before  learned,  or  has  now  lost  sight  of;  perhaps  call  his  at- 
tention to  some  rule  or  explanation  before  given  to  the  class ;  go  just  so  fiir  as  to 
enlighten  him  a  little,  and  put  him  on  the  teenty  then  leave  him  to  achieve  the 
victory  himself.  There  is  a  great  satisfaction  in  discovering  a  difficult  thing  for 
one's  self-rand  the  teacher  does  the  scholar  a  lasting  injury,  who  takes  this  pleas- 
nre  from  him.  The  teacher  should  be  simply  suggestive,  but  should  never  take 
the  glory  of  a  victory  from  the  scholar,  by  doing  his  work  for  him ;  at  least,  not 
until  he  has  given  it  a  thorough  trial  himself. 

The  skill  of  the  teacher,  then,  will  be  best  manifested,  if  he  can  contrive  to 
awaken  such  a  spirit  in  the  pupil,  that  he  shall  be  very  unwilling  to  be  assisted  ;  if 
he  can  kindle  up  such  a  zeal,  that  the  pupil  will  prefer  to  try  again  and  again  before 
he  will  consent  that  the  teacher  shall  interpose.  I  shall  never  forget  a  class  of 
boys,  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  who,  in  the  study  of  algebra,  had  im- 
bihod  this  spirit.  A  difficult  question  had  been  before  the  class  a  day  or  two, 
when  I  suggested  giving  them  some  assistance.  "JVbf  to^dafy  oiry"  was  the 
spontaneous  exclamation  of  nearly  every  one.  Nor  shall  I  forget  the  expression 
that  beamed  from  the  countenance  of  one  of  them,  when,  elated  with  his  success, 
he  forgot  the  proprieties  of  the  school,  and  audibly  exclaimed,  "/'ve  got  it! 
I  ^V€  got  it  V  It  was  a  great  day  lor  him ;  he  felt,  as  he  never  before  had  felt, 
his  own  might  Nor  was  it  less  gratifying  to  me,  to  find  that  his  fellows  were 
still  unwilling  to  know  his  method  of  solution.  The  next  day  a  lai>ge  number 
brought  a  adntion  of  their  own,  each  showing  evidence  of  originality.    A  oUms 
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.that  hat  ooce  attained  to  a  feeling  like  this,  will  go  on  to  ednoate  iliemaelTCiy 
when  they  shall  have  left  the  school  and  the  living  teacher. 

As  to  the  communication  of  knowledge,  aside  from  that  immediately  oonnecled 
with  school-studies,  there  is  a  more  excellent  way  than  that  of  pouring  ii  t«  by 
the  process  already  described.  It  is  but  just  that  I  shcwld  give  a  specimen  of 
the  method  of  doing  this.    I  shall  now  proceed  to  do  ao,  under  the  head  of 

WAKING   UP   MIND. 

The  teacher  of  any  experience  knows  that,  if  he  will  excite  a  deep  and  profit- 
able iotiTost  in  his  school,  he  must  teach  many  things  besides  book-ttudie9.  la 
our  common  schools,  there  will  always  be  a  company  of  small  children,  who,  not 
yet  having  learned  to  read  uoderBtaudingly,  will  have  no  means  of  interesting 
themselves,  and  must  depend  mainly  upon  the  teacher  for  the  interest  they  take 
in  the  school.  This,  to  them,  is  perhaps  the  most  critical  period  of  their  lives. 
Whatever  impression  is  now  made  upon  them  will  be  enduring.  If  there  they 
become  disgusted  with  the  dullness  and  confinement  of  school,  and  associate  the 
idea  of  pain  and  repulsiveuess  with  that  of  learning,  who  can  describe  the  injaiy 
done  to  their  minds  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  teacher  is  really  skillful,  and  ex- 
cites in  them  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  leads  them  in  suitable  ways  to  observe,  to 
think,  and  to  feel,  that  the  school  is  a  happy  place  even  for  children,  it  is  one  great 
point  enined. 

I  may  suggest  here,  then,  that  it  would  be  well  to  set  apart  a  few  minutes  once 
a  day,  for  a  general  exercise  in  the  school ;  when  it  should  be  required  of  aO  to 
lay  by  their  studies,  assume  an  erect  attitude,  and  give  their  undivided  attentioo 
to  whatever  tlie  teacher  may  bring  before  them.  Such  a  course  would  have  its 
physiological  advantages.  It  would  relieve  the  minds  of  all  for  a  few  minutes. 
The  en  et  attitude  is  a  healthful  one.  It  would  also  serve  as  a  short  respite  from 
duty,  and  thus  refresh  the  older  scholars  from  study.  I  may  further  add,  that, 
for  the  benefit  of  these  small  children,  every  general  exercise  should  be  conducted 
with  reference  to  f  Aem,  and  such  topics  should  be  introduced  as  they  can  understand. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  remarks  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  majiner 
of  conducting  such  exercises,  fur  a  few  days,  with  reference  to  waking  uf  mind 
in  the  school,  and  also  in  the  district. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  teacher  has  promised  that,  on  the  next  day,  at  ten  min- 
utes past  tt*n  o'clock,  he  shall  request  the  whole  school  to  give  their  attention  five 
minutes,  while  he  shall  bring  something  there  to  which  he  shall  call  the  attentum, 
especially  of  the  little  boys  and  girls  under  seven  years  of  age.  This  very  an- 
nouncement will  excite  an  interest  both  in  school  and  at  home ;  and  when  the 
•ehildren  come  in  the  morning,  they  will  be  more  wakeful  than  usual  till  the  fixed 
time  arrives.  It  is  very  important  that  this  time  should  be  fixed,  and  that  the  ut- 
most punctuality  should  be  observed,  both  as  to  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the 
exercise  at  the  precise  time. 

The  teacher,  it  should  be  supposed,  has  not  made  such  an  announcement  with- 
out considering  what  he  can  do  when  the  time  arrives.  He  should  have  a  well- 
digested  plan  of  operation,  and  one,  which  he  knows  beforehand,  that  he  can  suc- 
cessfully execute. 

Let  us  suppose  that,  in  preparing  for  this  exercise,  he  looks  about  him  to  find 
some  object  which  he  can  make  his  text;  and  that  he  finds  upon  his  study-taUa 
an  ear  of  corn.  He  thinks  carefully  what  he  can  do  with  it,  and  then,  with  a  smile 
of  sjitisfaction,  he  puts  it  in  his  pocket  for  the  **  general  exercise." 

In  the  morning  he  goes  through  the  accustomed  duties  of  the  first  hoar,  per- 
haps more  cheerfully  than  usual,  because  he  finds  there  is  more  of  animation  and 
wakefulness  in  the  school.  At  the  precise  time,  he  gives  the  signal  agreed  upon, 
and  all  the  pupils  drop  their  studies  and  sit  erect.  When  there  is  perfect  silence 
and  strict  attention  by  all,  he  takes  from  his  pocket  the  ear  of  corn,  and  in  silence 
holds  it  up  before  the  school.  The  children  smile,  for  it  is  a  fiamiUar  object;  and 
they  probably  did  not  suspect  they  were  to  bo  fed  with  com. 

Teacher.  *^  Now,  children,"  addressing  himself  to  the  youngest,  **  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  only  one  question  to-day  about  this  ear  of  corn.  If  you  can  answer  it, 
I  shall  be  very  glad  ;  if  the  little  boys  an  girls  upon  the  front  seat  can  not  give 
the  answer,  I  will  let  those  in  the  next  seat  try ;  and  so  on,  till  all  have  tried,  vn- 
leas  our  time  should  expire  before  the  right  answer  is  given.    I  shall  not  be  aor- 
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prised  if  none  of  yon  give  the  answer  I  am  thinking  of.  As  soon  as  I  ask  the 
question,  those  who  are  under  seven  years  old,  that  think  they  can  give  an  an- 
swer, may  raise  their  hand.     What  is  this  bar  of  corn  for?  " 

Several  of  the  children  raise  their  hands,  and  the  teacher  points  to  one  after 
another,  in  order,  and  they  rise  and  give  their  answers. 

Mary.     It  is  to  feed  the  geese  with. 

John.     Yes,  and  the  hens  too,  and  the  pigs. 

Sarah.    My  &ther  gives  com  to  the  cows. 

By  this  time  the  hands  of  the  youngest  scholars  are  all  down,  for,  having  been 
taken  a  little  by  surprise,  their  knowledge  is  exhausted.  So  the  teacher  says  that 
those  between  seven  and  ten  years  of  age  may  raise  their  hands.  Several  in- 
stantly appear.  The  teacher  again  indicates,  by  pointing,  those  who  may  give 
the  answer. 

Charlea.    My  father  gives  com  to  the  horses,  when  the  oats  are  all  gone. 

Daniel.     We  give  it  to  the  oxen  and  cows,  and  we  fat  the  hogs  upon  corn. 

Laura.  It  is  good  to  eat.  They  shell  it  from  the  cobs,  and  send  it  to  mill,  and 
it  is  ground  into  meal.     They  make  bread  of  the  meal,  and  we  eat  it. 

This  last  pupil  has  looked  a  little  farther  into  domestic  economy  than  those  who 
answered  before  her.  But,  by  this  time,  perhaps  before,  the  five  minutes  have 
been  nearly  expended,  and  yet  several  hands  are  up,  and  the  fiices  of  seveml  are 
beaming  with  eagerness  to  tell  their  thoughts.  Let  the  teacher  then  (fay,  ^*  We 
will  have  no  more  answers  to-day.  You  may  think  of  this  matter  till  to-morrow, 
and  then  I  will  let  you  try  again.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  none  of  you  have 
mentioned  the  use  I  was  thinking  of,  though  I  confess  I  expected  it  every  minute. 
I  shall  not  ba  surprised  if  no  one  of  you  give  this  answer  to-morrow.  1  shall  now 
put  the  ear  of  corn  in  my  desk,  and  no  one  of  }'ou  must  speak  to  me  about  it  till 
to-morrow.     Yon  may  now  take  your  studies." 

The  children  now  breathe  more  freely,  while  the  older  ones  take  their  studies, 
and  the  next  class  is  called.  In  order  to  success,  it  is  absolutely  necrs^ry  that 
the  teacher  should  positively  refuse  to  hold  any  conversation  with  the  children  on 
the  subject,  till  the  next  time  for  *'  general  exercise." 

During  the  remainder  of  the  forenoon,  the  teacher  will  very  likely  observe 
some  signs  of  thoughtfnlncss  on  the  part  of  those  little  children  who  have  been 
liabitaaliy  dull  before.  And,  perhaps  some  child,  eager  to  impart  a  new  discovery, 
will  seek  an  opportunity  to  make  it  known  during  the  forenoon.  *^  Wait  till 
to-morrow,"  should  be  the  teacher^s  only  reply. 

Now  let  OS  follow  theso  children  as  they  are  dismissed,  while  they  bend  their 
steps  toward  home.  They  cluster  together  in  groups,  as  tliey  go  down  the  hill, 
and  they  seem  to  be  earnestly  engaged  in  conversation. 

**  I  do  nH  believe  it  has  any  other  use,"  says  John. 

'^  Oh.  yes,  it  has,"  says  Susan  ;  '*  our  teacher  would  not  say  so,  if  it  had  not 
Besides,  did  you  not  see  what  a  knowing  look  he  had,  when  he  drew  up  his  brow, 
and  said  he  guessed  we  could  nH  find  it  out?" 

"  Well,  I  mean  to  ask  my  mother,"  says  little  Mary ;  "  I  guess  she  can  tell." 

By  and  by,  as  they  pass  a  field  of  corn,  Samuel  sees  a  squirrel  running  across 
the  street,  with  both  his  cheeks  distended  with  "  plunder.^- 

At  home,  too,  the  ear  of  corn  is  made  the  subject  of  conversation.  "  What  la 
an  ear  of  corn  for,  mother  ?  "  says  little  Mary,  as  soon  as  they  have  taken  a  seat 
at  the  dinner  table. 

Mother.  An  ear  of  com,  child?  why,  donH  you  know?  It  is  to  feed  the 
fowls,  and  the  pigs,  and  the  cattle ;  and  we  make  bread  of  it,  too — 

Mary,     Yes,  we  told  all  that ;  but  the  teacher  says  that  is  not  all. 

ilfo^Aer.     The  teacher  1 

Mary.  Yes,  ma'am  ;  the  teacher  had  an  ear  of  com  at  school,  and  he  asked 
ns  what  it  was  for ;  and,  alter  we  had  told  him  every  thing  we  could  think  of,  he 
said  there  was  another  thing  still.     Now  I  want  to  find  out,  so  that  /  can  tell  him. 

The  consequence  of  this  would  be  fflat  the  family — ^father,  mother,  and  older 
brothers  and  sisters — would  resolve  themselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whule  on 
the  ear  of  corn.  The  same,  or  something  like  this,  would  be  true  in  orlier  fami- 
lies in  the  district ;  and,  by  the  next  morning,  several  children  would  have  some- 
thing further  to  communieate  on  the  subject.  The  hour  would  this  day  be  awaiW 
ed  with  great  interest,  and  the  first  signal  would  produce  perfect  silence. 
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The  teaolier  now  takes  the  ear  of  corn  from  the  desk,  and  displays  it  before  the 
■diool ;  and  quite  a  number  of  bands  are  instantly  raised ,  as  if  eager  to  be  the 
first  to  tell  what  other  use  they  have  discovered  for  it. 

The  teaoher  now  says,  pleasantly :  ^^  The  use  I  am  thinking  of,  yon  have  all  ob- 
served, I  have  no  doubt :  it  is  a  very  impurtant  use  indeed ;  but,  as  it  is  a  litUe  <mA 
of  the  oommon  course,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  you  can  not  give  it.  HowcTer, 
you  may  try." 

**  It  is  good  to  boil !  "*  says  little  Susan,  almost  springing  from  the  floor  as  she 
speaks. 

^^  And  it  is  for  squirrels  to  eat,'^  says  little  Samuel.  '^  I  saw  one  carry  away  a 
whole  mouthful,  yesterday,  from  the  cornfield.'' 

Others  still  mention  other  uses,  which  they  have  observed.  They  mention 
other  animals  which  feed  upon  it,  or  other  m<>de8  of  cooking  it  The  older  pu- 
pils begin  to  be  interested,  and  they  add  to  the  list  of  nses  named.  Perhapsi, 
however,  none  will  name  the  one  the  teacher  has  in  his  own  mind :  he  should 
eoidially  weloome  the  answer,  if  perchance  it  is  given ;  if  none  shoula  give  it,  he 
may  do  as  he  thinks  best  about  giving  it  himself  on  this  occasion.  Perhaps,  if 
there  is  time,  he  may  do  so— after  the  following  manner : — 

*^  I  have  told  you  that  the  answer  I  was  seeking  was  a  very  simple  one ;  it  b 
something  you  nave  all  observed,  and  you  may  be  a  little  disappointed  when  I 
tell  you.  The  use  I  have  been  thinking  of  for  the  ear  of  corn  is  this : — Jt  it  to 
plant.  It  is  for  a«e<2,  to  propagate  that  species  of  plant  called  corn."  Here  tho 
children  may  look  disappointed,  as  much  as  to  say,  *^  we  knew  that  before." 

The  teacher  continaes :  "  And  this  is  a  very  important  use  for  the  com ;  for  if 
for  one  year  none  should  be  planted,  and  all  the  ears  that  grew  the  year  before 
should  be  consumed,  we  should  have  no  more  corn.  This,  then,  was  the  great 
primary  design  of  the  corn ;  the  other  uses  you  have  named  were  merely  second- 
ary. Bat  I  mean  to  make  something  more  of  my  ear  of  com.  My  next  ques- 
tion is: — Do  OTuaa  rLANTs  havb  sBBDS?"t 

Uere  is  a  new  field  of  inquiry.  Many  hands  are  instantly  raised ;  but,  as  the 
five  minutes  by  this  time  have  passed,  leave  them  to  answer  at  the  next  time. 

^^Have  other  plantB  teedt  ?  "  the  children  bt'gin  to  inquire  in  their  owd  minds, 
and  each  begins  to  think  over  a  list  of  such  plants  as  he  is  familiar  with.  When 
they  are  dismissed,  they  look  on  the  way  home  at  the  plants  by  the  roadside,  and 
when  they  reach  home,  they  run  to  the  garden.  At  the  table,  they  inquire  of 
their  parents,  or  their  brothers  and  sisters. 

At  the  next  exercise,  they  will  have  more  than  they  can  tell  in  five  minutes,  as 
the  results  of  their  own  observation  and  research.  When  enough  has  been  said 
by  the  children,  as  to  the  plants  which  have  seeds,  the  next  question  may  be : — 
Do  ALL  PLANTS  HAVE  sxsns  ?  This  questiou  will  lead  to  much  inquiry  at  home, 
wherever  b<jtauy  is  not  well  understood.  There  are  many  who  are  not  aware 
that  all  plants  have  seeds.  Very  likely  the  ferns  (common  brakes,)  will  be  no* 
tieed  by  the  children  themselves.  They  may  also  name  several  other  pUmts  which 
do  not  exhibit  their  apparatus  for  seed-bearing  very  conspicuously.  This  will 
prepare  the  way  for  the  teacher  to  impsrt  a  little  informatk>n.  Nor  is  there  any 
harm  in  doing  so,  whenever  he  is  satisfied  that  the  mind  haa  been  suitably  exer- 
cised. The  mind  is  no  longer  a  *'  passive  recipient ;"  and  he  may  be  sure  that,  by 
inquiry,  it  has  increased  its  capacity  to  eontainy  and  any  fact  which  now  answers 
inquiry,  will  be  most  carefully  stored  up. 

The  next  question  may  be : — Do  trbbs  havb  sBsns  ?    As  the  children  next  go 

*Tbe  children  themselves  will  be  sure  to  find  some  uew  answers  to  such  qiiearions  as  th« 
above.  Jn  giving  In  substance  this  lecture  to  a  gathering  of  teachers,  in  the  Antumn  of  1^3, 
in  one  of  the  busj  villages  of  New  York,  where,  also,  the  pupils  of  one  of  the  disrrict  schools 
were  present,  by  InTttaiion,  I  had  described  a  process  similar  to  that  which  has  been  dwelt 
upon  above.  I  had  givpn  the  supposed  answers  for  rhe  first  day.  and  had  described  the  chil> 
dren  as  pressing  the  question  at  home.  When  I  had  proceeded  as  far  as  to  take  up  the  ear  of 
corn,  the  second  day,  and  had  spoken  of  Ihe  possibility  that  the  true  answer  to  the  qu«tiioa 
might  not  be  given,  1  turned  almost  instinctively  to  the  class  of  children  at  my  right,  aaying, 
**Nouf  what  ia  the  ear  of  com  fori"  A  little  boy,  some  six  years  of  age,  who  had  swaU 
lowed  every  word,  and  whose  face  glowed  as  if 'there  was  not  room  enough  for  his  soul 
within  him,  bounded  upon  his  feet,  and  forgetting  the  publicity  of  the  place,  and  the  gravity 
of  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  clapping  bis  hands  forcibly  together,  ''i< '«  /o  mm/"  he  ex- 
claimed emphatically,  very  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  audience,  tlis  miiul  had  beea 
ttaJkedup. 

t  Plant  is  here  used  In  the  popular  sense. 
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oat,  their  eyes  are  directed  to  the  trees  above  them.  The  frait-trees,  the  walont, 
the  oak,  and  perhaps  the  pine,  wiii  be  selected  ta  those  which  have  seeds.  They 
will,  iiuwever,  nieotion  quite  a  number  which  do  not,  or  which  they  think  do 
not  have  seeds.  Among  these  niay  be  the  elm,  the  birch,  and  the  Lombardy 
poplar.  After  hearing  their  opiniuns,  and  the  results  of  their  observations,  take 
one  of  their  exceptions,  as  the  subject  of  the  next  qucvlion  : — Does  the  elm  have 
eeedt  ?  This  will  narrow  tiiuir  inquiries  down  to  a  specific  case,  and  every  elm 
in  the  district  will  be  inquired  of  as  to  its  testimony  on  this  point. 

If  the  children  c:m  any  of  them  collect  and  ^ive  the  truth  in  the  matter,  so 
much  the  better;  but  if  they,  after  inquiring  of  their  parents  and  their  grandpa- 
rents, }i8  I  have  known  a  whole  school  to  do,  come  back,  insisting  that  the  elm  has 
no  seeds ;  after  hearing  their  reasot^  for  their  belief,  and  perhaps  the  opiniuns  of 
their  parents,  you  may  promise  to  tell  them  something  about  it  at  the  next  exer- 
cise. This  will  again  awaken  expectation,  not  only  among  the  children  but  among 
the  parents.     All  will  wish  to  know  what  you  have  to  bring  out. 

Great  care  should  ha  taken  not  to  tlirow  any  disparagement  upon  the  opinions 
of  parents.     After  giving  the  signal  for  attention,  you  may  proceed  as  follows  :•— 

'•'•Hat  the  elm-tree  any  seeda  ?  Perhaps,  children,  you  may  recollect,  after  the 
oold  winter  has  passed  away,  that,  alonn:  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  or  the  first 
of  April,  we  sometimes  have  a  warm,  sunny  day.  The  birds  perhaps  appear  and 
begin  to  sing  a  little,  and  as  you  look  up  to  the  elm,  you  notice  that  its  buds  seem 
to  swell,  and  you  think  it  is  goin*^  to  put  out  its  leaves.  Every  body  says  we  are  go- 
ing to  luive  an  early  spring.  But,  after  this,  the  cold,  froety  nights  and  windy  days 
come  on  again,  and  then  you  think  the  leaves  can  not  come  out  so  early.  Now,  if 
you  observe  carefully,  the  leaves  do  not  come  out  till  about  the  2<fth  of  May,  or  per- 
haps the  1st  of  June.    Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  like  what  I  have  described  ? '' 

**  Yes,  sir ;  we  remember  that." 

**  Well,  the  next  time  you  see  the  buds  begin  to  open,  just  break  ofTa  twig  of  a 
good  lar^e  tree,  and  you  will  find  they  are  not  the  leaj'buds.  But,  if  you  will 
watch  them  carefully  for  two  or  three  weeks,  you  will  find  that  each  bud  will  put 
out  some  beautiful  little  fiowera,  brightly  colored,  and  slightly  fragrant.  If  yo« 
will  still  continue  to  watch  them,  you  will  find,  as  the  flowers  fall  off,  that  seed- 
vessels  are  formed,  shaped  very  much  like  the  parsnip  seed.  These  will  grow 
larger  and  larger  every  day,  and  by  and  by  they  will  turn  brown,  and  look  as  if 
they  were  ripe.  Just  abont  this  time  the  leaves  will  come  out;  and  soon  after, 
these  seeils,  during  some  windy  day  or  night,  will  all  &11  off.  The  ground  will 
be  covered  with  thousands  of  them.     Perhaps  you  have  seen  this." 

**  Yes,  sir,"  says  John ;  ^*  Grandpa  calls  that  e/m-<2«sl." 

*^  Perhaps  next  year  you  can  watch  this,  and  ask  your  parents  to  examine  it 
with  you.     But  the  five  minutes  are  ended." 

Now,  information  thus  communiciited  will  never  be  forgotten.  The  mind,  hav- 
ing been  put  upon  the  stretch,  is  no  longer  a  pastive  recipient. 

The  next  question : — How  Aai  sbedb  dibsbminateo  ? — (of  course  expUunmg 
the  term — ^^diaeeminated.^^) 

This  will  bring  in  a  fund  of  information  from  the  pupils.  They  will  mention 
that  the  thisUe-soed  j2i«s,  and  so  does  the  seed  of  the  milkweed ;  that  the  burs  of 
the  buri(»ck,  and  some  other  seeds,  are  provided  with  hooks,  by  which  they  attach 
themselves  to  the  hair  of  animals  or  the  clothing  of  men,  and  ride  away  to  their 
resting-place,  whicli  may  be  a  hundred  miles  off.  Some  fall  into  the  water,  and  tail 
away  to  another  shore.  Some,  like  the  seed  of  the  touch-me-not,  are  thrown  to 
a  distance  by  the  bursting  of  the  elastic  pericarp ;  others,  as  nuts  and  acorns,  are 
carried  by  squirrels,  and  buried  beneath  the  leaves.  These  &cts  would  mostly  be 
noticed  by  children,  when  once  put  upon  observation. 

Next  question  : — Are  planta  propagated  in  any  other  way  than  by  eeede  ? 

This  question  would  call  their  attention  to  the  various  means  of  natural  and  ar^ 
tificial  propagation,  by  layers,  by  t>f&etB,  by  suckers,  by  grafting,  by  budding,  &c. 

Agam :-^i/ai>e  any  plante  more  voaye  than  one  of  natural  propagation? 
Some  have  one  way  only — by  seeds,  as  the  annual  plants ;  some  have  two — by 
seeds,  and  by  roots,  as  the  potato ;  some  have  three — as  the  tiger-lily,  by  side- 
bulbs  from  the  roots,  by  etalk-bulbe,  and  by  the  seeds.  This  can  be  extended 
indefinitely. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  above  has  been  given  eimply  as  a  apedmen  of 
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what  ooold  easily  be  done  by  an  ingenioos  teacher,  with  as  oommon  a  thing  ai 
an  ear  of  corn  for  the  text.  Any  other  thing  would  answer  as  well.  A  chip, 
a  tooth,  or  a  bone  of  an  animal,  a  piece  of  iron,  a  feather,  or  any  other  object, 
coald  be  made  the  text  for  adroitly  bringing  in  the  uaet  of  wood,  the  food  and 
habito  of  animaU^  the  uoe  and  comparative  value  of  metaU,  the  covering  of 
btrdSj  their  migration^  the  covering  ofanimals,  &c.,  Ac,  Let  the  teacher  bot 
think  what  department  he  will  dwell  upon,  and  then  he  can  easily  select  his  text; 
and,  if  he  has  any  tact,  he  can  keep  the  children  constantly  upon  inqaiiy. 
liie  advantages  of  the  above  course  are  many  and  great. 

1.  It  immediately  putt  the  minds  of  the  children  into  a  Hate  of  vigoromt 
activity.  They  feel  tliat  they  are  no  longer  paaeive  reeipiento.  Tbey  art-  mcited 
to  discover  and  ascertain  for  themselves.  .They  are,  therefore,  profitably  em- 
ployed, botli  in  and  out  of  school ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  are  more  easily  governed. 
A  habit  of  observation  is  easily  cultivated  in  them ;  and  what  an  advantage  is  this 
for  a  child !  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark  that  many  people  go  through  the 
world,  without  seeing  half  the  objects  which  are  brought  within  their  reach.  It 
would  be  the  same  to  them  if  their  eyes  were  half  the  time  closed.  If  tliey 
travel  through  a  country  presenting  the  most  beautiftil  scenery,  or  the  most  inter- 
esting geological  features,  they  see  nothing.  They  grow  up,  among  all  the  won- 
ders of  God^s  works,  amid  all  the  displays  of  his  wisdom,  of  his  design,  to  no 
purpose.  They  study  none  of  the  plans  of  nature ;  and  by  all  the  millions  of  ar- 
rangements which  God  has  made,  tb  delight  the  eye,  to  gratify  the  taste,  to  ex- 
cite the  emotions  of  pleasure  instead  of  pain,  they  are  neither  the  happier  nor 
the  wiser.  What  a  blessing,  then,  it  is  to  a  child,  to  put  his  mind  upon  inquiry; 
to  open  his  eyes  to  observe  what  his  Creator  intended  his  intelligent  creatares 
should  behold,  of  his  goodness,  his  wisdom,  his  power.  And  how  far  superior  is 
he,  who  teaches  a  child  to  see  for  himself,  and  to  think  for  himself,  to  him  who 
aees  and  thinks /or  the  child,  and  thus  practically  invites  the  pupil  to  dose  his  own 
eyes,  and  grope  in  darkness  through  the  instructive  journey  of  life. 

2.  It  ia  of  great  service  to  the  parents  in  the  district,  to  have  this  tcaking- 
up  process  in  operation.  Our  children  are  sometimes  our  best  teachers.  Parents 
are  apt  to  grow  rusty  in  their  acquirements,  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  designs 
of  providence,  that  the  inquisitiveness  of  childhood  should  preserve  them  from 
sinking  into  mental  inactivity.  Who  can  hear  the  inquiries  of  his  own  child  after 
knowledge,  without  a  desire  to  supply  his  wants  7  Now  it  is  right  for  the  teacher 
to  use  this  instrumentality  to  wake  up  mind  in  his  district.  Parents,  by  the  course 
I  have  recommended,  very  soon  become  interested  in  these  daily  questi<tns  of  the 
teacher ;  and  they  are  often  as  eager  to  know  what  is  the  next  question  as  the 
children  are  to  report  it  This  course,  then,  will  supply  profitable  topics  of  con- 
versation at  the  6 re-side,  and  very  likely  will  encourage  also  the  pursuit  of  useful 
reading.  It  will  moreover  soon  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  the  school,  on  the 
part  of  the  parents.  They  will  begin  to  inquire  of  one  another  as  to  this  new 
measure ;  and  when  they  find  by  conference  that  the  feeling  in  this  matter  is  be- 
coming general,  they  will  desire  to  visit  the  school,  to  witness  this  as  well  as  the 
other  operations  of  the  teacher.  This  will  secure  parental  co-operation  ;  and  thus, 
in  every  way,  the  influence  of  the  school  will  be  hightened.  It  is  no  small  thing 
for  a  teacher  to  enlist  the  interest  of  his  patrons  in  the  success  of  his  school ;  and 
this  is  the  most  happily  done  through  the  pupils  thenuielves. 

3.  It  wakes  up  the  teaeher^s  own  mind.  This  is  by  no  means  the  least  im- 
portant point  to  be  gained.  The  teacher,  by  the  very  nature  of  his  empbyment, 
by  daily  confinement  in  an  unhealthy  atmosphere,  by  teaching  over  and  over  again 
that  with  which  he  is  quite  familiar,  by  boarding  with  people  who  are  inclined  to 
be  social,  and  by  the  fatigue  and  languor  with  which  he  finds  himself  oppressed 
every  night,  is  strongly  tempted  to  neglect  his  own  improvement.  There  are  but 
few  who  rise  above  this  accumulation  of  impediments,  and  go  on,  in  spite  of  them, 
to  eminence  in  the  profession.  A  large  proportion  of  all  who  teach,  rely  upon 
the  attainments  with  which  tbey  commence;  and,  in  the  course  ctf  Kwo  or  three 
years,  finding  themselves  behind  ^the  age,  they  abandon  the  employment.  Hiis 
is  very  natural.  Any  man  who  treads  in  a  beaten  track,  like  a  horse  in  a  mill, 
inust  become  weary,  however  valuable  the  product  may  be  which  he  grinds  out. 
It  is  essential  that  he  should  keep  his  own  interest  awake  by  some  exercise  of  his 
Ingenuity,  and  that  he  should  compel  himself  to  be  industrious  by  undertaking 
thiat  which  will  absolutely  demand  study. 
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m.   WILLIAM  F.  PHELPS. 

William  F.  Phelps,  the  first  priDcipal  of  the  State  Normal  School 
of  New  Jersey,  was  horn  at  Auburn,  New  York,  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1822 — the  oldest  of  three  sons.  His  parents  were  intelligent 
and  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  gave  to  their  children  such 
educational  advantages  as  the  times  and  their  means  could  aiford. 
He  was  accordingly  sent  to  such  imperfect  district  schools  as  were  to 
be  found,  at  that  period,  in  his  native  state. 

In  consequence  of  the  manifest  incompetency  of  his  teachers,  and 
of  the  barren  results  which  followed  their  work,  Mr.  Phelps  was  fre- 
quently led,  even  at  an  early  age,  to  reflect  upon  the  absurdity  of  their 
methods,  and  upon  the  unprofitable  character  of  the  instruction  they 
attempted  to  impart  He  went  with  the  greatest  aversion  to  his 
senseless  tasks,  and  his  want  of  progress  convinced  him  of  the  funda- 
mental errors  which  characterized  the  prevalent  mode  of  teaching. 
It  was  evident  that  this  mode  was  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  nature 
and  wants  of  the  mind,  and  hence  it  failed  to  secure  its  development 
and  progress. 

In  1834,  the  Auburn  High  School  was  established,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  ripe  scholar  and  intelligent  teacher,  Albert  Metcalf,  A.  M., 
of  Massachusetts.  This  school  being  liberally  supplied  with  black- 
boards, philosophical  and  astronomical  apparatus,  and  being  under 
the  management  of.  a  polished  gentleman,  as  well  as  a  most  eflicienti 
kind,  and  afiectionate  teacher,  soon  attained  a  high  character;  and 
Mr.  Phelps  was  transferred  to  its  more  genial  atmosphere.  Its  strict 
discipline  and  rigorous  instruction  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his 
mind  and  heart.  He,  however,  felt  keenly  the  effects  of  early  misdi- 
rection, and  though  he  pro6ted  much  by  the  lessons  of  the  high 
school,  yet  some  of  the  advantages  of  his  new  position  were  lost 
through  the  effects  of  the  habits  already  formed.  It  was  at  the  high 
school  that  the  benefits  of  classification  and  method  were  first  exhibited 
to  his  mind ;  and  the  genial  influence  of  kindness  and  affection,  as 
educational  forces,  were  first  made  apparent.  But  this  school  was  too 
far  in  advance  of  the  times,  and  of  the  intelligence  of  the  community, 
to  be  properly  appreciated.  The  teacher,  after  struggling  against 
fearful  odds,  overtasked  and  disheartened,  fell  a  victim  to  his  devo- 
tion, and  died  on  the  field  of  his  usefulness.    Nothing  now  remained 
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to  our  pupil  but  the  old  district  school  and  its  repulsive  associa- 
tions. 

Several  ineffectual  attempts  were  made  by  the  parents  of  Mr. 
Phelps  to  install  him  in  a  commercial  position.  For  several  years, 
therefure,  his  time  was  divided  between  the  farm  in  summer,  and  the 
country  district  school  in  winter. 

It  was  while  a  pupil  in  the  latter,  in  the  winter  of  1838-89,  that 
his  father  was  strongly  impressed,  by  the  schoolmaster,  with  the 
belief  that  William  was  abundantly  competent  to  keep  school.  Ac- 
cordin|r]y,  after  spending  the  summer  of  1839  on  the  farm,  he  was 
warned,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  that  he  must  *^take  a  school^' 
during  the  following  winter.  The  proposition  struck  him  with  amaze- 
ment, and  he  objected  and  even  protested ;  but  was  obliged  to  obey. 
It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  describe  his  long-continued  and  dis- 
heartening efforts  ^  to  get  a  school,"  nor  to  praise  the  distrust,  and  in 
some  cases,  the  contempt  with  which  his  application  was  frequently 
received  by  narrow-souled  trustees.  After  weeks  of  mortifying  effort, 
he  at  length  found  a  school  in  a  retired  neighborhood.  This  school 
was  distinguished  for  its  unpromising  antecedents.  Its  record  was 
one  of  battles  fought  between  teachers  and  taught.  The  last  of  these 
had  resulted  in  the  discomfiture  of  his  immediate  predecessor, 
and  his  expulsion  from  the  premises.  This  was,  therefore,  his  first 
school.  The  building  was  in  a  crossing,  where  four  roads  met,  in  a 
low  and  forbidding  spot.  The  only  means  of  reaching  the  door  was 
through  the  carriage  track  in  the  middle  of  the  roadway.  The 
school-house  was,  in  dimensions,  about  eighteen  by  twenty-two  feet 
It  had  an  old  worn-out  stove  in  the  center,  and  the  forms,  or  writing 
desks  around  the  room.  Surrounding  the  stove  were  seats  made  of 
slabs,  with  holes  at  each  end,  the  legs  crossing  each  other,  and  pro- 
truding at  least  two  inches  above  the  upper  surface.  These  seats  were 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  were  intended  for  little  children. 
These  arrangements,  with  an  old  rickety  table,  and  a  few  shelves  at 
one  end,  for  the  children's  clothing,  completed  the  outfit  of  the  school 
in  respect  of  furniture. 

In  these  quarters,  Mr.  Phelps  "  kept  a  school,"  with  sixty  pupils  of  all 
ages,  sexes,  grades,  and  conditions,  for  four  months  and  a  half.  The 
only  notable  characteristic  of  this  school,  was  a  tolerable  degree  ci 
order,  secured  by  constant  exertion,  and  by  a  sort  of  omnipresence  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  A  good  feeling  was  maintained  among  both 
pupils  and  parents,  and  the  reputation  of  the  schoolmaster  was  estab- 
lished in  that  district  for  all  time.  But  one  incident  of  a  somewhat 
striking  character  occurred  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  session. 
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There  was  one  family  in  the  vicinity  distinguished  for  the  ungovern* 
able  character  of  its  children.  One  of  these  children  having  one  day 
openly  defied  the  authority  of  the  teacher,  chastisenaent  was  inflicted 
upon  the  ofifender,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  and  the  practice  of 
those  days,  made  and  provided.  Aa  the  parents  had  conscientious 
scruples  against  juvenile  obedience,  these  being  abundantly  manifested 
in  their  home  practice,  much  indignation  was  felt  by  them  at  the  sue* 
cess  of  the  teacher  in  reducing  the  child  to  subjection,  by  means  of 
corporeal  punishment.  Accordingly,  a  complaint  was  made  before  a 
justice,  and  a  warrant  was  issued  for  Mr.  P.'s  arrest  He  was  held 
for  his  appearanoe  at  court,  to  answer  to  the  grave  charge  of  assault 
and  battery. 

Being  quite  young,  and  exceedingly  sensitive,  with  no  experience 
in  the  terrors  of  the  law,  he  concluded  that  his  character  was  lost 
irreparably.  But  the  people  of  the  district  rallied  to  his  support,  re- 
joiced at  his  conquest  of  one  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  master's  confi- 
dence was  quickly  restored.  The  complainant  dared  not  go  to  the 
grand  jury,  and  the  prosecution  dropped.  The  afiair  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  fortunate  one  for  the  neighborhood,  and  resulted  in  securing 
a  wholesome  state  of  subordination  among  its  young  ungovernables. 

An  incident  of  a  more  amusing  character  occurred  during  this  first 
winter's  experience  in  the  life  of  a  country  schoolmaster.  A  certain 
fiimily,-  residing  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  school-house,  and  sending 
six  children  to  the  school,  used  to  pack  them  all,  young  and  old,  into 
what  is  called  a  jumper,  which  consists  of  a  crockery  crate  mounted 
upon  a  pair  of  runners,  and  in  this  plight  they  were  sent  to  school* 
The  horse  was  stabled  at  a  neighbor's,  and  at  night  the  precious 
freight  was  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  family.  It  was  the  uniform 
practice  then,  as  now  in  many  quarters,  for  tbe  teacher  ^  to  board 
around."  It  fell  to  Mr.  Phelps'  lot  to  be  one  of  this  lively  sleighing 
party  at  night,  during  a  part  of  that  winter.  In  the  morning  he  was 
obliged  to  make  his  way  back  to  the  school  on  foot,  make  the  fire, 
and  sweep  the  school-room,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  day's  work 
by  nine  o'clock.  We  will  permit  him  to  describe  bis  first  visit  to  this 
family,  in  his  own  sprightly  language,  as  communicated  some  time 
since,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  of  this  sketch.     He  says : — 

^*  I  never  shall  forget  my  first  trip  with  this  (the  sleighing)  party, 
nor  my  first  meal  with  the  family.  There  were  seven  children  in  all, 
and  at  home  they  were  the  most  noisy  and  unmannerly  set  of  urchins 
on  this  side  of  that  mythical  land,  classically  denominated  ^  bedlam.' 
Their  voices,  loud  enough  to  startle  the  seven  sleepers,  could  easily 
be  heard  across  the  street,  when  the  house  was  closed.    The  mother 
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was  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  tidy  houskeepen  I  Hare  ever 
met  With  her  shriU  voice  sounding  above  the  clatter  and  confusion 
of  the  seven  children,  there  was  music  such  as  would  never  soothe  a 
nervous  man  to  rest 

'^Arriving  at  the  house,  we  found  a  warm  dinner  'smoking  upon 
the  table,'  and  it  was  not  long  before  a  general  rush  was  made  bj  the 
children,  on  some  magic  signal  which  I  neither  saw  nor  heard,  for  the 
gustatory  onslaught.  Being  a  stranger  and  somewhat  diffident,  I 
waited  for  an  invitation  to  join  in  the  work  of  destruction.  At  length 
the  'gude  wife'  spoke  out  in  her  highest  key,  and  commanded  me  to 
'come  to  the  table.*  A  blessing  was  asked  by  the  'pater  familias,'  in 
a  tone  so  low  that  I  could  scarcely  distinguish  a  word,  although  sit- 
ting next  him  on  the  right  The  last  word  was  not  uttered,  before 
six  forks  went  playing  into  a  huge  dish  of  potatoes,  and  thence, 
'quick  as  thought,'  into  a  plate  of  sliced  ham,  while  the  bread  and 
other  accompaniments  disappeared  as  the  dew  before  the  sun  of  a 
summer  morning.  Here  my  modest  reserve  was  again  put  to  the 
test !  I  waited  to  be  helped.  Vain  expectation !  Desolate  prospect 
for  a  half-starved  schoolmaster !  But  the  mother  soon  came  to  my 
relief,  and  in  an  instant,  by  a  masterly  stroke,  she  vanquished  the  ac- 
cumulated bashful ness  of  seventeen  years.  Again,  raising  her  voice 
to  its  highest  pitch,  she  exclaimed, '  come  now,  you  must  help  your- 
self. If  you  don't,  you'll  fare  hard,  for  we  haint  got  any  manners 
here !'  The  thing  was  done.  I  at  once  *fell  to,'  and  helped  myself; 
felt  at  home,  and  ever  after,  amidst  all  my  experience  in  the  barbar^ 
ous  practice  of  'boarding  round,'  managed  to  adapt  myself  to  the 
company  I  was  in,  and  to  keep  my  poor  body  several  degrees  above 
the  point  of  starvation." 

The  succeeding  summer  was  spent  in  the  Auburn  Academy,  then 
under  the  charge  of  a  very  efficient  corps  of  teachers.  For  several 
successive  winters,  Mr.  Phelps  taught  district  schools,  often  in  retired 
neighborhoods,  and  amid  discouraging  circumstances.  His  plan  was 
to  teach  in  winter,  and  attend  the  academy  in  the  summer,  with  a 
view  to  prepare  for  college.  His  success  was  uniformly  marked,  and 
he  succeeded  in  securing  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best 
teachers  in  the  country.  He  became  gradually  impressed  with  the 
great  utility  of  the  blackboard,  and  his  experienoe  gave  him  more 
and  more  insights  into  the  nature  of  the  teacher's  work,  and  the  true 
dignity  of  his  calling. 

After  an  experience  of  five  years  as  a  teacher  in  the  rural  districts, 
Mr.  Phelps  was  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  a  large  public  school 
in  the  city  of  Auburn.    This  was  a  trying  position.    The  buildings 
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were  old,  dilapidated,  and  inconvenient.  There  was  but  one  room 
for  the  accommodation  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pupils  of  all  grades. 
While  the  furniture,  and  other  needful  appliances  for  instruction  and 
training,  were  of  the  most  meager  and  unsatisfactory  character. 

While  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  this  school,  Mr.  Phelps  received 
notice  of  his  appointment,  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  as  one 
of  the  first  representatives  to  the  New  York  State  Normal  School, 
which  was  opened  in  December,  1844.  His  impressions,  gathered 
from  the  glowing  accounts  presented  by  the  official  descriptions  of 
foreign  normal  schools,  their  comprehensive  courses  of  study,  their 
rigorous  discipline,  and  their  practical  methods  of  training,  were  that 
they  were  far  superior  to  our  colleges,  and  believing  that  his  native 
state,  with  her  great  resources  and  liberal  educational  policy,  would 
not  be  found  behind  even  the  governments  of  Prussia,  Switzerland, 
and  France,  in  the  endowment  of  her  normal  school,  he  at  once 
gave  up  all  thought  of  college,  and  enlisted  in  the  new  movement 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Columbus,  on  his  first  voyage  of  discovery. 

On  the  16th  of  December,  1844,  he  for  the  first  time  took  leave  of 
his  friends,  and  made  his  way  to  Albany,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  school,  which  occurred  on  the  18th.  The  emotion 
which  he  felt  on  his  first  interview  with  such  men  as  Samuel  Young, 
Alonzo  Potter,  David  P.  Page,  and  Francis  Dwight,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  Veneration.  Noble  men  !  They  have  all,  with  one  excep- 
tion, passed  away,  having  sealed  with  their  lives  their  devotion  to  the 
great  cause  of  universal  education  and  of  human  progress. 

The  school  was  opened,  according  to  notice,  on  the  18th.  Col. 
Young,  who  was  then  state  superintendent  of  common  schools,  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  normal  school,  gave  a 
lucid  and  able  exposition  of  its  nature  and  objects.  Immediately 
thereafter,  the  exercises  of  the  institution  were  commenced  by  Mr. 
Page,  in  that  quiet  and  unpretending  style  so  eminently  his  charac- 
teristic There  were  but  twenty-nine  pupils  present  during  the  first 
day,  and,  amid  the  din  of  the  carpenter^s  hammer  and  saw  (for  the 
apartments  were  yet  incomplete,)  the  great  work  was  commenced. 

Mr.  Page  and  his  associates  were  all  novices  in  the  conduct  of 
normal  schools,  and  were  obliged  to  *'  feel  their  way,*'  as  it  were, 
amid  many  difficulties,  and  wholly  unaided  by  the  light  of  experience 
in  the  work  of  training  teachers.  The  first  six  weeks  were  spent  in  a 
cursory  review  of  the  elementary  branches  of  study.  These  subjects, 
treated  as  they  were  by  the  teachers,  soon  became  dry  and  distasteful 
to  those  who  had  deemed  themselves  proficients  in  them  long  ago. 
Aooordingly  a  change  of  programme  was  agreed  upon,  and  all  those 
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who,  during  the  six  weeka,  had  shown  themselves  qnali6ed,  were 
allowed  to  advance  to  higher  stndies.  A  class  in  algebra  and  physi- 
ology was  accordingly  formed  ;  the  former  under  the  aUe  mathemati- 
dan,  Perkins,  and  the  latter  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Page  himself. 
In  this  manner,  the  exercises  uf  the  6rst  term  of  twelve  weeks  were 
conducted.  Large  accessions  were  constantly  made  to  the  number  of 
the  pupils,  so  that,  before  the  end  of  the  term,  the  school  had  in- 
creased to  nearly  one  hundred  pupils. 

Thus  far,  the  work  had  been  preliminary  and  preparatory.  None 
of  those  striking  processes  and  results,  so  graphically  described  as 
characterizing  the  normal  schools  of  Europe,  had  been  realized.  Mr. 
P's  hopes  were  disappointed,  and  he  regretted  his  choice.  But,  hav- 
ing unbounded  confidence  in  Mr.  Page,  and  trusting  to  time  to  cor- 
rect all  the  errors,  supply  all  the  defects,  and  develop  all  the  excellen- 
cies he  had  expected,  he  determined  to  hold  fast  and  continue  his 
normal  life.  The  second  term  opened  in  May,  1855.  With  this 
term,  the  experimental  school  or  school  of  practice  was  to  be  inau- 
gurated, as  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  normal  school  sys- 
tem for  the  training  of  teachers. 

Having,  by  means  of  several  long  conversations  with  Mr.  Page, 
upon  the  subject  of  teaching,  as  well  as  by  intercourse  with  him  in 
the  capacity  of  a  student,  formed  an  intimate  and  favorable  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  Mr.  Phelps  was  designated  by  him  as  the  person  to 
organize  this  experimental  school.  He  had  thus  the  advantage  of 
making  upon  the  children  the  first  impression,  which  proved  to  be  a 
very  pleasant  and  happy  one.  A  strong  attachment  at  once  sprung 
up  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupils.  This  feature  of  the  normal 
school  establishment  promised,  in  the  outset,  to  be  a  highly  success- 
ful one.  Mr.  P*s  term  of  service  was  fixed  at  two  weeks.  But  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  this  period,  Mr.  Page  was  taken  seriously  ill, 
and  he  was  desired  by  the  officers  of  the  school  to  continue  in  charge 
of  it  until  the  principal's  recovery,  l^is  detained  him  for  six  or 
eiurht  weeks,  and  served  to  streno^then  the  ties  between  him  and  the 
children  under  his  charge.  At  length,  on  the  recovery  of  Mr.  Page, 
he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  class,  and  the  pFan  of  rotating  the 
teachers  of  this  department  was  set  in  operation.  But  the  change 
was  injurious.  The  children  no  sooner  became  acquainted  with  a  new 
teacher  than  he  left  them  and  a  stranger  was  substituted.  This  led 
to  difficulty  and  disorder.  There  was  no  uniformity  either  in  the 
discipline  or  the  instruction,  and  the  experimental  school  became  an 
object  of  dread  to  the  pupil  teachers,  of  aversion  to  the  children,  and 
of  vexation  and  trouble  to  the  principal,  whose  other  duties  allowed 
him  but  little  opportunity  to  attend  to  its  details. 
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A  Change  of  plan  was  accordingly  determined  upon,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  place  a  permanent  teacher  or  superintendent  in  charge  of 
this  department,  subject  to  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  principal  of 
the  normal  school.  It  should  be  his  dutj  to  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions as  might  be  necessary  for  the  government  of  the  school,  to  ad- 
vise and  direct  the  pupil-teachers  during  their  term  of  practice,  to 
notice  and  criticise  their  methods  of  teaching,  to  preserve  order  and 
uniformity  in  the  school,  and  to  train  the  pupil-teachers  in  the  princi- 
ples of  their  future  calling.  This  plan  was  to  go  into  effect  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fall  term  of  1845.  After  mature  deliberation, 
Mr.  Phelps  was  chosen  for  this  difficult,  uninviting,  and  responsible 
position.  He  accepted  it  with  reluctance,  and  entered  upon  its  duties 
in  October. 

The  plan  succeeded.  By  it  the  school  was  redeemed  from  failure. 
Order  was  brought  out  of  confusion,  the  children  were  happy,  the 
pupil-teachers  were  again  reassured,  because  pleasantly  and  profitably 
employed.  Before  the  end  of  the  term,  so  popular  and  successful 
was  this  department,  that  its  capacity  was  doubled,  and  the  tuition, 
which  had  been  previously  free,  was  fixed  at  twenty  dollars  per  an- 
num. So  effective  was  the  discipline  and  the  instruction,  as  to  exert 
a  powerful  influence  upon  the  normal  school,  its  methods,  and  its 
spirit  It  served  the  purpose  of  a  school  of  observation  as  well  as 
practice,  and  many  sound  views  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  educa- 
tion were  here  imbibed  and  carried  forth  into  the  schools  of  the 
state. 

The  constantly  rotating  teachers  could  not  fail  to  produce  con- 
stantly varying  results.  While  one  would  secure  the  respect  and 
affection  of  the  children,  and  good  order  as  a  consequence,  another 
would  in  a  single  day  undo  the  good  work  of  an  entire  week.  These 
phenomena  could  not  fail  to  provoke  inquiry  into  their  causes.  The 
lalx>rs  of  different  teachers  were  compared,  their  results  were  noted, 
and,  after  long  observation,  general  principles  were  deduced  and  classi- 
fied. These  principles  were  at  length  produced  in  the  form  of  lec- 
-  tures  to  the  pupil-tei^hers,  to  their  manifest  interest  and  profit  Mr. 
Phelps  occupied  this  position,  trying  but  useful  as  it  was,  until  the 
spring  of  1852.  Constant  application  to  his  work,  with  a  view  to 
roaster  the  difficulties  which  beset  him,  and  to  overcome  all  obstacles, 
produced  at  this  time  a  serious  derangement  of  his  health.  For  one 
year  he  was  a  great  sufferer  from  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs  and  de- 
bility. He  remained  at  his  post,  however,  until  even  these  physical 
weaknesses  were  overcome,  and  until  the  principles  for  the  conduct 
of  his  *" peculiar  institution**  were  well  established  and  embodied  is 
its  organization.  58 
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finally,  after  having  bad  some  six  hundred  pupil-teachers  pass  in 
review  before  him,  and  after  having  labored  faithfully  to  infuse  into 
them  his  own  life-giving  spirit,  he  rested  from  these  labors,  and  spent 
more  than  two  years  in  travel  and  in  the  pursuits  of  business.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  his  health  became  firmly  established  and  bis  knowledge 
of  men  and  things  was  greatly  increased,  by  intercourse  with  the 
world. 

Not  long  before  the  close  of  his  connection  with  the  experimental 
school  at  Ajbany,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  confi^red  upon 
him  by  the  trustees  of  Union  College,  at  Schenectady. 

In  the  summer  of  1855,  the  first  board  of  trustees  of  the  Xew 
Jersey  State  Normal  School,  appointed  under  the  legislative  act  of 
the  preceding  winter,  elected  Prof.  Phelps,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
principal  of  the  new  normal  school,  and  called  him  at  once  to  counsel 
with  them  in  relation  to  their  duties.  Finding  his  qualifications  ade- 
quate, they  soon  confidently  committed  the  enterprise  almost  wholly 
to  his  management,  imposing  little  or  no  restraint  upon  him  except 
that  which  arose  necessarily  from  the  limited  pecuniary  resources  at 
their  disposal.  Prof.  Phelps  adapted  himself,  with  characteri.st]c 
facility,  to  the  new  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  He  threw 
all  his  energies  into  the  new  enterprise,  surmounted  with  skill  the  vari- 
ous difficulties  with  which  the  whole  movement  in  New  Jersey  was  at 
first  embarrassed,  and  succeeded  in  a  short  time  in  opening  the  normal 
school  under  the  happiest  auspices,  and  with  a  very  desirable  degree 
of  popular  favor.  It  was  not  long  before,  under  his  management, 
the  institution  began  to  attract  great  attention,  and  visitors  from  the 
state  and  from  abroad  began  to  fiock  in  to  witness  the  arrangements, 
and  the  modes  of  discipline  and  instruction.  It  is  remarkable  that  very 
few,  even  of  those  who  were  at  first  most  prejudiced,  ever  visited  the 
school  without  leaving  it  as  friends.  Indeed,  hundreds  of  those  who 
had  originally  been  hostile  to  the  movement,  became  the  warmest 
friends  and  advocates  of  the  school.  When  the  new  building  was 
opened,  and  the  requisite  facilities  were  obtained  for  exhibiting  the 
plan  to  the  best  advantage,  it  became  a  resort  for  multitudes ;  and, 
after  the  first  public  examination,  the  reputation  of  the  principal  and 
the  school  was  established.  Prof.  Phelps  has  manifested  a  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  school,  and  an  ability  in  the  whole  and  the 
detail  of  its  management,  which  have  already  placed  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  practical  educators  of  our  country,  as  one  of  the  most 
efficient  and  intelligent  leaders  of  the  great  educational  movement  in 
America. 
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Being  an  address  ddiwred  at  ths  eloHng  eaoeroUes  of  ths  Farnum  Preparatory  School  of 

New  Jereeif,  JtUp^  18S7. 


Thb  distinguishing  feature  of  the  system  of  education  which  we  have 
already  inaugurated  in  our  Normal  and  Preparatory  Schools,  and  which 
we  purpose  to  carry  into  effect  throughout  all  our  State  Schools,  consists 
in  the  fact,  that  it  is  adapted  to  the  nature,  the  condition,  the  circumstances, 
the  wants,  and  the  prospects  of  the  children  to  be  educated.  It  is  not  an 
aimless,  confused,  spiritless  thing,  but  a  plan  thoroughly  digested  in  all  its 
parts,  constructed  with  a  wise  reference  to  the  accomplishment  of  certain 
ends,  admitted  by  all  to  be  of  transcendent  importance  to  the  individual, 
the  State,  and  the  nation,  both  for  the  present  and  for  future  time.  It  is 
believed  to  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  laws  of  roan's  being,  and 
suited  to  the  right  untblding  of  his  physical,  mental,  and  moral  nature.  He 
has  a  body :  its  health,  its  comforts,  are  to  be  regarded.  He  has  an  intel- 
lect :  its  craving  nature  is  to  be  satisfied,  its  power  is  to  be  brought  out, 
its  unfolding  is  to  be  directed,  its  appetite  is  to  be  fed  with  that  which  is 
strengthening  and  healthful,  its  spirit  of  research  is  to  be  animated  and  in- 
spired with  an  enthusiasm  for  what  is  useful  and  profitable.  He  has.  a 
**  faculty  of  discerning  beauty,  order,  congruity,  proportion,  symmetry,  ex- 
cellence." It  belongs  to  education  to  train  it,  to  encourage  and  to  stimu- 
late it.  He  has  a  moral  nature,  a  moral  sense,  which  it  is  the  work  of 
education  to  quicken.  It  is  the  great  governor  of  every  thought,  word, 
and  action.  Surely  that  form  of  training  which  leaves  out  of  view  this 
important  part  of  man^s  compound  being,  can  be  developing  only  a  very 
dangerous  element  in  society.  That  knowledge  is  power  was  never  denied. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  power  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good. 
The  strongest  intellect  and  the  most  finished  scholarship  are  powers  which, 
when  under  the  control  of  bad  hearts,  can  shake  the  family  or  the  social 
circle,  or  the  political  fabric,  to  its  centre  with  the  most  disastrous  throes 
and  convulsions.  Too  often,  alas  1  has  the  history  of  the  past  attested — ^too 
constantly,  alas  I  does  the  experience  of  the  present  attest — the  destructive 
energy  of  trained  and  cultivated  intellect,  obedient  to  the  impulses  of  sel- 
fishness and  ungoverned  passion.  In  the  plan  of  education  which  we  seek 
to  describe  and  commend  to  the  admiration  of  the  reader,  therefore,  the 
training  of  the  moral  nature  holds  prominent  place.  We  seek  to  develop 
a  power  and  an  energy  of  mind  under  the  direction  of  pure  hearts  and 
principles.  We  seek  to  awaken  in  youth  an  admiration  of  what  is  high, 
rational,  good,  and  useful.    Our  plans  of  instruction  are  such  as  invest  the 
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pursuit  of  knowledge  with  pleasure  and  delight,  the  practice  of  morality 
and  religion  with  the  consciousness  that  it  brings  its  own  reward,  self-re- 
spect and  genuine  disinterestedness  with  loreliness  and  attraction.  Does 
any  one  fail  to  see  that  in  the  past,  these  best,  these  highest  and  noblest 
ends,  were  too  generally  overlooked  in  our  systems  of  instruction  ?  Edaca- 
tioa  is,  without  doubt,  a  science  founded  upon  immutable  laws.  As  well 
might  one  claim  to  understand  astronomy  without  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
that  regulate  the  movement  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  claim  to  understand 
tlie  training  of  youth  to  accomplish  the  true  ends  of  their  being  without  even 
an  inquiry  into  the  immutable  laws  and  unerring  indications  which  ought 
to  be  followed  in  such  training.  And  if  this  remark  be  true,  what  misera- 
ble dabsters,  what  fatal  triflers,  have  we  often  allowed  to  play  with  the 
bodies,  the  minds,  the  hearts  of  our  children !  And  what  sordid  considera- 
tions have  many  persons  permitted  to  blind  their  eyes  to  the  highest 
interests  of  their  offspring  I  Money  in  comparison  with  these  interests  is 
as  the  dust  in  the  balance.  Leave  children  with  well-cultivated  hearts  and 
minds,  and  you  leave  them  with  a  legacy  superior  in  value  to  all  tlie  wealth 
of  the  world.  Leave  them  the  money  which  false  notions  have  led  yoa  to 
hoard  up  instead  of  bestowing  upon  their  education,  and  if  their  moral  and 
mental  culture  has  been  n^lected,  it  will  certainly  make  them  no  happier, 
perhaps  it  will  make  them  and  others  wretched,  perhaps  it  will  be  the 
very  means  of  their  ruin.  lUnstrations  of  the  truth  of  this  remark  are 
abundant,  and  within  the  observation  of  all.  If  then  we  are  coming  to  an 
nnderstanding  of  this  matter,  happy  will  it  be  for  us  if  we  at  once  deter- 
uiine  to  rectify  our  mistakes,  and  to  avail  ourselves  on  behalf  of  our  chil- 
dren of  the  precious  opportunities  which,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  it  b 
now  ours  to  ei\joy. 

The  general  remarks  which  we  have  thus  made  will  be  better  understood, 
if  we  exhibit,  as  we  now  propose  to  do,  some  of  the  more  prominent  and 
striking  cliaracteristios  of  our  system  in  detail.  A  casual  observer  wDl  not 
fail  to  see  and  be  struck  with  all  the  features  that  we  shall  mention,  if  ho 
should  visit  our  schools.  What  we  shall  say  will  be  drawn  from  an  ob- 
servation of  our  Normal  and  Preparatory  Schools.  We  have  made  our- 
selves fiEtmiliar  with  their  workings  and  results,  and  are  satisfied  that  if  the 
people  stand  by  these  schools  and  support  them  as  their  almost  unparalleled 
excellence  deserves,  they  are  capable  of  working,  in  a  short  time,  a  mighty 
change  in  the  district  schools  of  the  State.  They  are  centres  of  light,  to 
be  radiated  in  every  direction.  At  two  important  points — LambertvOle  in 
Hunterdon,  and  Somerville  in  Somerset  county — the  trained  teachers  firom 
the  Normal  Schools  have  been  set  at  work,  and  are  putting  into  practice  the 
lessons  which  they  learned  at  the  Normal  School  with  great  success.  Their 
^^  profiting  is  apparent  to  all."  They  were  old  teachers,  who  had  laid  a»de 
lor  a  time  the  authority  of  the  school-room  to  avail  tliemaelves  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Normal  School.  They  do  not  look  upon  the  time  thus 
employed  as  unprofitably  spent.    Their  training  has  inspired  them  with 
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•  new  splriti  and  with  clear,  systematio,  orderly,  and  well-defined  ooncep« 
tions  of  the  great  work  to  which  they  have  devoted  themselves.  The 
people  of  these  villages  look  upon  them  with  admiration,  and  wonld  not 
be  induced  to  part  with  them  on  any  consideration.  Princeton,  too,  is 
about  to  fhrnish  a  fine  new  building,  and  to  engage  the  services  of  a  corps 
of  these  well-trained  teachers.  They  have  excited  the  respect  of  the  people 
everywhere.  Nearly  fifty  of  them  are  already  in  the  field,  and  they  are 
commending  the  training  which  they  have  enjoyed  by  zealons  and  intelli- 
gent labor  both  in  and  out  of  the  school-room.  They  are  as  a  leaven  by 
which  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  whole  State  will  be  speedily 
leavened. 

If  one  looks  into  our  system  in  its  details,  with  a  view  to  understand  it 
thoroughly,  the  edifices,  furniture,  grounds,  &c.,  will  first  of  all  attract 
his  attention.  They  claim  to  be  model  school  buildings  with  model  ap- 
pliances and  surroundings,  and  we  have  yet  to  hear  the  first  person  say 
that  they  are  not  so.  The  buildings  are  spacious,  constructed  with  a  view 
to  the  physical  comfort  of  teachers  and  students.  They  are  well  lighted, 
comfortably  warmed,  and  thoroughly  ventilated.  They  are  so  arranged 
as  to  admit  of  and  to  secure  comfortable  and  orderly  ingress  and  egress. 
They  are  supplied  with  cloak  and  hat  and  umbrella  rooms,  in  which  each 
pupil  has  his  hook  assigned,  and  in  which  at  any  time  during  school  hours, 
every  article  of  dress  will  be  found  in  its  appropriate  place.  The  buildings 
are  properly  supplied  with  furniture  which  is  itself  an  ornament,  and  oon« 
tributes  to  the  attractions  of  the  school-rooms. 

There  is  no  reason  in  &ct  why  this  should  not  be  so  in  all  school  buQd- 
ings.  The  difference  in  cost  between  clumsy  and  neat  desks  is  less  than 
many  think  it  is.  The  recitation-rooms,  the  library  and  reception  apart- 
ments, the  apparatus-room  and  laboratory,  are  all  just  what  they  should  be, 
and  form  so  pleasant  a  place  of  resort  that  one  feels  a  delight  in  visiting 
them.  Of  course,  the  small  schools  in  the  rural  districts  do  not  reqnh^ 
such  large  buildings,  but  they  may  be  made  equally  delightful  as  places  of 
resort,  and  they  may  have  all  these  features  about  them  as  far  as  their  cir« 
cumstances  require.  And  if  the  people  are  expected  to  visit  them,  they 
roust  be  made  what  they  ought  to  be  in  these  respects.  Many  a  parent 
has  pitilessly  sent  his  child  for  months  and  years  to  school  in  a  building  in 
which  no  small  consideration  would  have  tempted  him  to  incarcerate  him- 
self for  a  day.  No  wonder  that  nobody  loves  schools ;  no  wonder  that 
nobody  thinks  any  thing  of  education.  If  those  things  were  schools,  if  that 
heartless  and  unmeaning  process  was  education,  then  we  are  as  much  op- 
posed to  schools  and  education  as  anybody.  If  the  acquisition  of  education 
necessarily  involves  the  dispensing  with  pure  air,  or  the  cramping  of  young 
limbs,  for  many  of  those  years  of  life  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  unfolding  of  the  physical  being,  or  the  constant  obtrusion  of  un- 
sightly and  disgusting  objects  before  the  eyes  for  many  of  those  years  dur* 
ing  which  only  we  can  hope  for  the  high  culture  of  the  taste,  then  away 
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with  school  education  I  Down  with  the  ghastly  spectre!  Give  us  the 
open  air  in  preference  1  Give  ns,  far  enough  ahove  tliis,  the  edaoation,  de- 
fective though  it  will  he,  which  every  child  will  he  sure  to  acquire  if  per* 
niitted  to  rove  freely  through  the  pure  fields,  and  daily  read  the  lessons  of 
the  farm,  the  hrook,  the  tree,  the  shruh,  the  flower,  the  valley,  and  the 
hill-top,  the  song  of  the  birds,  the  glories  of  the  heavens,  or  to  commune 
with  the  voices  of  his  own  mysterious  nature,  and  to  study  nnguided  the 
workings  of  his  own  inner  lite.  No,  these  comfortable  and  beautiful  and 
orderly  arrangements  of  our  buildings,  together  with  the  taste  displayed  in 
the  laying  out  of  the  surrounding  grounds,  teach  eloquently  and  con* 
stantly  to  the  students  and  also  to  the  visitors  a  great  and  most  important 
lesson  of  themselves.  They  do  more  than  all  oral  instraction  to  cultivate 
a  love  of  neatness,  symmetry,  beauty.  Illustration  is  the  great  thing  in 
teaching.  To  introduce  the  study  of  aesthetics  into  a  school  whose  ap- 
pointments and  surroundings  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  every  emotion 
of  love  for  the  beautiful,  is  to  introduce  a  miserable  farce.  One  w^ho  habit- 
ually sees  beauty,  neatness,  order  about  him  will  never  witness  or  know  of 
their  opposites  without  pain.  Men  and  even  boys  hesitate  to  enter  neat 
parlors  with  mudded  boots  or  shoes,  and  very  few  are  so  w^anting  in  a 
sense  of  propriety  as  to  expectorate  upon  a  carpeted  floor,  or  even  to  throw 
wliittlings  or  papers  upon  neatly  arranged. and  park*like  walks.  If  we 
could  keep  our  boys  and  girls  constantly  in  such  places,  they  would  be 
put  under  habitual  self-constraint.  If  on  every  entrance  into  their  school- 
houses,  children  should  be  expected  to  attend  to  the  cleanliness  of  their 
feet  by  paying  proper  respect  to  mats  or  rugs,  or  by  exchanging  the  shoe 
for  the  clean,  the  light,  and  noiseless  slipper,  and  to  make  an  orderly  dis- 
position of  the  hat,  the  outside  wrapper,  and  the  umbrella,  the  moral  effect 
would  be  incalculable.  As  it  has  been,  those  whose  habits  in  these  respects 
are  carefully  guarded  at  home  have  seen  the  teachings  of  the  family  circle 
so  utterly  contradicted  at  school,  that  they  have  come  speedily  to  the  prac- 
tice of  regarding  them  as  so  many  efieminacies,  so  many  womanly  restraints, 
from  which  they  have  been  anxious  to  be  delivered  as  soon  as  possible. 

Every  thing  in  our  Normal  and  Preparatory  Schools  is  adapted  to  foster 
correct  taste,  and  a  love  tor  the  neat,  the  orderly,  and  the  beantifnl.  And 
in  these  respects  their  value  is  beyond  all  price.  No  sum  that  can  be 
named  would  express  their  worth,  considered  in  the  sasthetio  aspect  alone. 
The  conveniences  too  with  which  these  establishments  are  so  liberally 
supplied  deserve  notice,  and  among  them,  none  is  more  prominent  than 
the  wall  slates,  used  in  place  of  blackboards.  We  do  not  know  that 
the  remark  will  be  credited  by  all,  but  teachers  know  that  these  wall 
slates,  by  the  beauty  and  clearness  with  which  they  present  the  operations 
of  the  student,  serve  greatly  to  enhance  the  interest  which  he  feels  in  whi\t 
he  has  done  or  is  doing.  We  do  really  believe  that  they  are  as  great  an 
advance  upon  the  common  boards,  as  the  common  boards  were  upon  no 
boards  at  all.    All  these  things  strike  the  observer  immediately  npoa 
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entrance  into  the  building,  together  with  tlie  care  aud  pains  taken  to  keep 
the  fnrnitare,  floors,  &c.,  clean,  neat,  and  free  from  defacements.  An  ex- 
perienced teacher  from  abroad  visited  the  Normal  School  bnilding  with  ns 
a  few  days  ago,  since  the  session  closed.  We  conducted  him  through  the 
house,  exhibited  to  him  every  apartment,  and  found  every  nook  and  comer, 
as  it  always  is,  in  perfect  order.  We  expressed  a  regret  that  the  school 
was  not  in  session,  and  said  that  we  should  very  much  like  liim  to  witness 
the  classes  at  work.  Said  he,  *^  I  can  easily  judge  that  the  school  must  be 
i)ne  of  great  excellence  merely  from  what  I  see  of  the  condition  of  the  fur- 
niture. It  could  not  be  in  such  beautiful  preservation  after  a  year  and  a 
half  of  use,  without  an  excellent  state  of  feeling  and  an  habitual  care  on  the 
pai't  of  all  concerned.*'  This  would  be  the  verdict  of  any  competent  judge. 
Water  for  drinking  and  washing  purj>oses  is  conducted  into  the  cloak- 
rooTiis;  and  mirrors,  hair-brushes,  combs,  napkins,  &o.,  are  all  at  hand  to 
remind  the  student  that  cleanliness,  and  order,  and  personal  neatness  are 
the  laws  of  the  place.  So  much  for  that  part  of  our  subject  which  relates 
to  the  buildings,  the  furniture,  and  grounds.  We  pass  now  to  consider  the 
working  of  the  school  itself. 

One  of  the  prominent  characteristics  is  the  perfect  classification  of  the 
students.  The  classes  are  fixed,  and  the  studies  of  each  class  are  distinctly 
defined.  It  is  quite  f)ossible  to  do  this  in  a  school  where  all  pupils  have 
the  same  en^  in  view,  and  it  ought  to  be  done  to  as  great  an  extent  as  it 
can  be  in  every  school,  as  it  greatly  facilitates  and  expedites  the  work  to 
be  accomplished.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  this  in  our  district  schools 
is  the  great  variety  of  text-books,  and  the  unwillingness  of  parents  to  be  at  the 
exi)ense  of  changing  them.  Kor  is  this  unwillingness  very  surprising,  since 
the  teachers  are  so  frequently  changed,  and  every  new  man  is  for  ousting 
the  text-book  of  his  predecessor.  Here,  however,  this  obstacle  does  not 
exist,  all  the  books  being  funiished  by  the  institution  itself.  The  pupil  is 
at  no  expense  for  books,  unless  he  injures  those  lent  him ;  in  which  case,  of 
course,  he  makes  good  the  damage.  This  teaches  care  in  the  use  of  books, 
another  lesson  of  vast  importance  to  youth.  In  truth,  there  was  nothing 
under  the  old  system,  or  rather  want  of  system,  which  in  any  way  taught 
the  child  lessons  of  care.  Here  every  step  brings  with  it  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  teaches  thoughtfulness.  This  plan  of  furnishiug  the  books 
ought  to  prevail  in  all  our  schools,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  so 
when  the  influence  of  our  Normal  Institutions  shall  be  more  widely  feU 
throughout  the  State.  Another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  perfect  classifica- 
tion in  the  district  schools  of  the  State,  has  been  the  false  views  of  parents 
in  regard  to  the  true  basis  of  such  classification.  Age  is  not  this  basis. 
Intellectual  attainment  and  mental  power  alone  are  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. We  have  often  seen  boys  and  girls  who  had  nearly  attained  to 
manhood  and  womanhood  without  an  acquaintance  with  the  simplest  ele- 
ments of  knowledge,  who  could  scarcely  read  intelligibly,  or  write  legibly, 
or  perform  the  simplest  operations  of  arithmetic,  much  less  explain  them 
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when  performed ; — and  yet  we  have  seen  these  very  persons  too  conceited 
and  too  proud  to  be  classified  with  joong  children  in  the  school.  Parents 
sympathized,  and  the  teacher^s  labor  was  greatly  increased  and  bis  school 
thrown  into  needless  confusion  in  consequence.  Now  the  true  doctrine  is 
as  we  exemplify  it  in  our  Model  School,  or  School  of  Practice,  and  in  this 
Preparatory  Institution,  that  those  who  are  too  self-conceited  to  be  placed 
where  their  attainments  indicate  that  they  ought  to  be  placed,  must  be  hnro« 
bled,  or  else  they  must  altogether  abandon  the  idea  of  going  to  sdiool.  Is 
a  child,  who  admits  by  going  to  school  that  his  teacher  knows  more  than 
he  knows  hiinselCI  is  he  after  all  to  give  direction  to  his  own  course  of 
study  ?  The  first  point  is  for  every  child  to  discover  the  limited  extent  of 
his  knowledge,  or  in  other  words,  to  be  eflfectually  humbled  under  a  sense 
of  his  own  ignorance,  and  to  a  spirit  of  docile,  not  blind,  but  still  docile 
submission  to  the  will  of  his  teacher.  Another  great  obstacle  to  the  per- 
fect classification  of  the  children  in  our  district  schools,  has  been  their  ir^ 
regular  attendance.  As  the  schools  have  been,  we  do  not  care  much  about 
it,  but  If  ever  they  become  what  they  ought  to  be,  the  loss  of  a  day  will 
be  a  real  loss.  Where  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  gain,  there  can  be  little 
or  nothing  to  lose,  but  if  schools  are  good  for  any  tiling,  the  loss  of  a  day 
or  of  a  few  days  is  irreparable.  When  children  are  absent  from  a  good 
school  one  day,  they  in  most  instances  lose  more  than  they  can  gun  in 
two  of  attendance.  Kone  of  these  obstacles  exist  in  our  Model  School 
As  we  have  said,  the  books  are  furnished,  and  regular  attendance  b  im- 
peratively exacted  of  every  pupil  who  is  in  health.  And  as  for  pupih 
tliemselves  deciding  what  classes  they  are  to  join,  or  what  studies  to  pur- 
sue, such  a  thing  is  never  thought  of  for  a  moment.  Every  applicant  for 
admission  is  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  examination  as  a  test  of  attainment. 
The  examination  is  conducted  by  means  of  printed  questions.  The  answers 
are  to  be  given  in  writing,  sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  the  work,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  terrify.  The  written  answers,  of  course,  furnish  an  exhibit 
of  the  penmanship,  the  orthography,  the  punctuation,  the  taste  or  want  of 
taste,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  examination, 
whether  that  subject  be  Geography,  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  or  any  other 
of  the  numerous  subjects  presented.  These  papers  would  satisfy  any  one 
of  the  utter  deficiency  in  respect  of  elementary  education  that  prevails  in 
our  schools.  Let  the  skeptic  go  and  look  at  them,  as  he  can  do  if  he  wishes. 
What  particular  individual  wrote  a  particular  paper  will  not,  of  course,  be 
told,  but  the  papers  ought  to  be,  and  I  suspect  are  preserved,  as  the  loudest 
witnesses  to  the  necessity  of  improvement.  The  applicant  is  then  placed 
Just  where  he  ought  to  be,  just  where  hb  attainments  entitle  him  to  be 
placed,  irrespective  of  his  age,  or  any  other  adventitious  distinction.  This 
is  a  great  point  gained.  When  the  school  is  thus  classified,  tlie  plan  of  in- 
•truction,  of  course,  constitutes  an  important  feature.    And,  first — 

The  subjects  presented  are  just  those  which  are  adapted  to  tlie  mind  of 
the  child.    Nothing  is  ever  placed  before  him  which  is  in  advance  of  his 
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comprehenBion  or  of  his  power  to  comprehend.  Great  importance  is  attached 
to  solid  elementary  training.  It  is  fully  anderstood  that  without  this,  the 
whole  future  course  must  be  a  farce,  the  whole  superstructure  must  be  a 
miserable  failure.  There  is  no  catering  to  that  destructive  ambition  on  the 
part  of  children  or  parents  which  insists  on  rapidity  at  the  expense  of 
thoroughness.  And  here  we  ask  any  reasonable  num  to  say  what  advan- 
tage it  can  be  to  a  child  to  hurry  him  on  to  the  complicated  operations  of 
Arithmetic,  or  even  to  the  mysteries  of  Algebra  and  Mathematics,  before 
he  understands  simple  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division. 
And  yet  we  know  it  has  been  done  in  thousands  of  instances.  We  have 
seen  boys  poring  over  the  musty  pages  of  a  Treatise  on  Trigonometry,  who 
could  not  tell  the  difference  between  |  and  |,  or  whetlier  either  one  of 
these  sums  is  more  or  less  than  a  unit  Tea,  and  we  have  seen  teachers 
brainless  enough  to  call  such  children  stupid,  and  to  inflict  punishment 
upon  them,  because  they  could  not  attain  to  a  grasp  of  these  sky-high  sub- 
jects without  the  ladder  of  elementary  training  to  ascend  by.  If  the  intel- 
lect of  children  is  to  be  measured  by  such  standards,  every  child  is  a  stupid 
dolt,  and  we  are  all  in  the  same  category.  But  it  is  a  ruinous,  an  inex- 
cusable error.  It  is,  of  course,  of  importance  to  make  progress,  but  to 
attempt  to  mount  to  high  attainments  in  knowledge  without  taking  the 
necessary  gradations  from  the  elements  upwards  is  absolutely  absurd — it 
is  so  plainly  impossible,  that  we  always  did  wonder  that  any  one  tried  it 
himself,  or  tried  to  make  others  do  it.  This  fault  is  not  observable  in  our 
Model  Schools.  If  any  one  is  found  deficient  m  the  elements  of  knowledge, 
he  must  go  down  and  take  his  elementary  course,  no  matter  how  much 
stray  information  he  may  have  picked  up  with  respect  to  higher  subjects. 
It  is  of  no  avail  to  parley  about  the  matter.  No  whim  of  parent  or  child 
will  induce  us  to  attempt  impossibilities.  And  the  pupil  must  stay  upon 
the  elements  till  he  understands  them — no  longer.  The  object  is  not  to 
keep  him  in  the  school  for  a  great  length  of  time,  but  simply  and  solely  to 
do  the  work  rightly  and  welL  Now  we  speak  warmly  and  decidedly  upon 
this  point,  and  we  believe  we  shall  be  sustained  by  thinking  men.  If  a 
boy  never  can  learn  to  recognize  his  letters,  or  appreciate  the  powers  of 
them,  what  possible  advantage  can  it  be  to  put  him  at  attempts  to  read  ? 
The  effort  should  clearly  be  to  teach  him  the  letters,  and  if  his  whole  life 
should  pass  away  in  the  attempt  to  learn  the  characters  of  the  alphabet, 
provided  the  effort  to  teach  him  be  conducted  industriously  and  according 
to  the  best  understood  modes  of  teaching,  we  shall  have  to  be  content, 
for  we  cannot  go  a  step  in  the  attempt  to  read  without  an  ability  to  recog- 
nize the  letters.  Now  reading  is  a  most  important  matter  in  elementary 
training.  We  think  it  safe  to  observe  that  half  the  difficulties  which  chil- 
dren have  in  their  studies  at  school,  arise  out  of  their  inability  to  read 
imderstaudingly^  "Vfe  do  not  intend  to  say  that  no  other  studies  should  be 
attempted  before  the  art  of  reading  be  thoroughly  mastered,  because  it  is  a 
work  of  a  lifetime  to  learn  to  read  with  an  appreciation  of  what  we  read, 
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and  without  this,  there  can  be  no  good  reading.  Then,  too,  the  nnderstand- 
ing  of  words  is  acquii-ed  by  the  discovery  of  their  relations  to  the  thin^ 
and  the  subjects  which  are  met  with  and  evolved  in  other  departments  of 
study.  But  we  can  never  expect  children  to  receive  or  become  interested 
in  instruction,  given  in  words  to  which  they  do  not  attach  a  well-defined 
meaning ;  nor  will  they  ever  be  profited  to  any  great  extent  beyond  the 
mere  practice  in  the  art  of  reading  by  any  text-book  study,  as  long  as  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  make  out  the  words  of  the  author  by  dint  of  hard 
spelling,  or  as  long  as  they  do  not  understand  the  art  of  fiuently  dividing 
syllables  with  correctness.  We  look  upon  this  matter  of  reading,  or  learn- 
ing to  read,  as  one  of  transcendent  importance.  The  great  point  in  reading, 
is  either  to  take  the  sense  of  what  is  read  easily  and  pleasantly  for  one^s  self, 
or  to  give  it  with  pleasure  to  others.  There  is  no  child  or  adult  who  is 
not  under  a  necessity  of  doing  both,  and  that  frequently.  In  reading  for 
one's  self  or  for  another,  the  sense  of  that  which  is  read  must  be  readilj*  taken ; 
but  in  reading  for  others,  even  more  is  necessary.  The  faculty  of  distinct 
enunciation,  coiTect  accentuation  and  emphasis,  must  be  possessed,  or  the 
true  sense  of  a  passage  cannot  be  given.  It  must  be  felt  by  the  reader,  or 
he  cannot  give  it  to  the  hearer.  We  must  be  excused  for  saying  that  we 
Lave  had  our  patience  more  tried  by  indifferent  reading  than  by  any  other 
thing  that  relates  to  scholarship.  It  is  the  very  reason,  no  doubt,  why  there 
are  so  many  who  have  no  taste  for  reading,  because  they  cannot  read.  And 
it  is  also  the  very  reason  why  so  many  public  men  in  the  professions  cannot 
procure  listeners,  because  they  cannot  read  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interest 
them.  Great  pains  are  taken  to  teach  our  children  in  the  Model  Schools 
how  to  read,  and  if  they  have  not  gone  too  far  in  the  false  notion  that  read- 
ing is  of  small  importance,  or  that  they  read  quite  well  enough  already,  the 
plan  adopted  will  in  most  cases  prove  successful.  Good  reading  almost 
necessarily  implies  tolerably  correct  spelling.  If  boys  say  "  Nom-a^tive"  in 
reading,  are  they  not  probably  under  the  impresdion  that  the  word  is 
spelled  N-o-m-a-t-i-v-e  ?  or  if  they  say  Abbeltive,  would  they  not  probably 
write  A-b-b-e-1-t-i-v-e  ?  and  so  in  many  other  cases.  To  remedy  such 
&tal  mistakes  and  oversights  in  elementary  training  is  our  determination. 
Hence  we  spend  much  time  upon  these  things  which  in  many  schools  is 
unwisely  spent  upon  more  advanced  subjects ;  for  we  proceed  upon  the 
belief  that  laying  foundations  solidly  is  the  great  business  of  childhood  and 
of  school  instruction.  It  is  by  no  means  the  work  of  the  school-days  to 
exhaust  the  subjects  of  human  thought.  It  is  rather  to  furnish  the  imple- 
ments with  which  tlie  individual,  in  future  years,  is  to  delve  into  inex- 
haustible mines  with  successful  energy  and  profitable  toil.  We  propose  to 
turn  out  students,  not  scholars.  Schools  do  not  make  scholars,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  but  they  give  to  men  the  power  to  make  them- 
selves scholars.  They  incite  love  for  study,  and  study  makes  scholarship. 
This,  at  any  rate,  is  our  understanding  of  the  matter.  Therefore  what  a 
child  knows  when  he  leaves  school  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  how 
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he  knows  it;  what  he  has  studied  is  of  less  moment  than  how  he  has 
Studied.  So  we  are  careful  not  only  as  to  the  subjects  presented  to  the 
children,  but — 

Secondly,  we  are  careful  as  to  the  manner  of  presenting  them.  Our 
idea  is  to  secure  growth  to  mind.  Now  it  is  essential  not  only  to  offer 
nourishment  to  the  mind,  but  to  see  that  the  mind  partakes  of  the  nourish- 
ment offered.  Mind  is  strengthened  by  action  and  self-reliance.  No 
method  of  teaching  which  relieves  the  children  from  the  labor  of  thought 
can  be  a  successful  one.  That  must  bo  the  true  method  which  brings  all 
tlie  meutal  powers  into  harmonious,  vigorous,  and  powerful  action.  The 
^^  pouring  in''  method,  as  it  has  been  called,  or  the  method  in  which  the 
teacher  does  the  talking  and  the  pupils  the  listening,  in  addition  to  many 
other  minor  disadvantages,  tends  to  put  the  mind  to  sleep,  to  enervate  its 
strengtli,  and,  in  fact,  to  destroy  even  what  life  it  may  have  had.  And 
even  the  ^^  drawing  out"  method,  by  the  putting  of  leading  questions,  so 
artfully  constructed  as  to  give  clue  to  the  answers,  is  not  a  whit  better. 
But  the  true  ^^  drawing  out,''  that  which  we  conceive  to  be  implied  in  the 
word  ^*  education"  itself,  in  its  original  force,  is  precisely  that  which  we 
adojit.  It  is  that  of  sending  out  our  pupils  to  roam,  as  It  were,  over  the 
fields  of  knowledge,  and  to  bring  in  for  display  the  riches  which  they  may 
have  gathered  in  their  excursion.  We  assign  to  them  duties  adapted  to 
their  strength,  and  we  expect  those  duties  to  be  performed.  We  assign  to 
them  subjects  for  researcli,  making  ourselves  satisfied  that  they  are  com- 
petent to  investigate  them,  and  giving  them  directions  as  to  the  places 
where,  and  the  mode  in  which,  the  information  required  is  to  be  found,  and 
we  expect  them  to  come  back  and  give  an  intelligent,  succinct  account  of 
what  tiiey  have  done,  and  what  they  have  discovered.  That  we  do  not 
over-estimate  their  ability  to  do  it  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  plan  is  in 
snccessful  operation,  that  intelligent  men  and  women  witness  it  daily,  and 
with  admiration.  We  ask  no  leading  questions.  We  leave  the  pupil  to  a 
dependence  on  himself.  Ue  learns  to  search,  to  think,  to  give  expression 
to  thought.  lie  learns  to  think  for  himself,  to  think  audibly  and  clearly 
without  reference  to  the  presence  of  others.  We  do  not  admit  that  any 
thing  is  known  until  it  can  be  described  in  language.  To  develop  the  abili- 
ty of  deep  and  independent  thinking  is  our  great  aim,  and  we  do  succeed^ 
and  shall  succeed  in  making  strong  thinkers,  men  and  women  who  will  not 
be  content  to  let  others  do  their  thinking  for  them.  We  insist  upon  clear 
processes  of  thought,  to  be  judged  by  lucid  expression.  The  wall  slates 
are  called  into  requisition  constantly.  Expression,  illustration,  demonstra- 
tion are  required.  We  endeavor  to  combine,  as  &r  as  possible,  theory  and 
practice,  to  show  the  practical  use  and  application  of  every  subject  taught, 
a|id  thus  to  infuse  an  interest  which  can  never  attach  to  theory  alone.  The 
result  is,  that  our  students  generally  manifest  a  lively  pleasure  in  the  duties 
of  the  school-room.  They  do  not  give  an  observer  the  impression  that  they 
are  mere  automata,  impelled  or  worked  at  the  will  of  others,  bat  rather  that 
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they  are  eelf-regalated,  conacioiu  of  innate  strength,  and  movmg  as  if  actua- 
ted by  some  great  and  well-defined  purpose.  Their  ooorse  has  been  such 
as  entirely  to  free  thein  from  spiritless  dependence  upon  their  teachers,  itr 
upon  their  text-books.  It  will  be  noticed  that  they  have  no  blind  rever- 
ence for  a  single  text-book,  but  that  they  examine  subjects  in  all  the  differ- 
ent yiews  presented  by  the  different  authors  at  hand,  and  are  intelligently 
eclectic,  and  often  entirely  original  in  their  own  views.  The  business  of 
the  teacher  is  to  guide  them,  not  to  do  their  work  for  them.  The  results 
of  this  plan  are,  that  we  have  a  hive  of  busy,  cheerful  workers.  Each  one 
feels  that  his  mind  is  growing.  Time  never  seems  to  hang  heavily  on  his 
hands.  Every  pupil  seems  to  think  the  school-room  a  pleasant  place,  and 
study  a  pleasant  and  profitable  employment.  This  appears  to  be  quite  the 
reverse  of  the  old  order  of  things,  in  which  many  of  the  pupils  sought  by 
every  possible  expedient  to  evade  the  confinement  and  authority  of  the 
school-room.  Boys  and  girls  often  learned  their  first  lessons  in  prevarica- 
tion by  the  suggestions  of  the  school-room.  A  large  portion  of  school-time 
was  spent  by  them  in  idleness,  and  the  rest  in  an  endeavor  to  grasp  subjects 
£&r  in  advance  of  thdr  powers,  or  in  learning  theory  without  practice.  No 
adult  would  bear  such  a  tedious  ordeal,  and  it  is  wrong  to  expect  diiMrea 
to  bear  it  without  restlessness.  In  endeavoring  to  throw  off  such  a  yoke, 
they  only  obey  an  impulse  of  their  gladsome,  joyous,  exuberant  natures. 
The  sins  of  parents  against  their  children  in  connection  with  their  educa- 
tion are  almost  unpardonable,  because  if  they  could  not  know  any  better 
way,  they  might  at  least  know  that  a  way  that  is  unnatnral  is  wrong. 

It  was  beautifully  said  in  substance  in  a  recent  address,  that  God  never 
intended  pain  to  be  connected  with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  only 
witli  moral  delinquency.  This  idea  ought  always  to  be  regarded  in  the 
education  of  children,  and  we  claim  to  regard  it  in  our  Model  Schools. 
We  claim  to  have  arranged  our  whole  system  in  accordance  with  this  sio^ 
pie,  this  beautiful,  this  natural  idea,  and  we  fed  assured  that  the  very  first 
thing  that  wiU  strike  any  observer  of  these  schools  is,  that  this  idea  is  car- 
ried through  all  their  operations.  All  faces  are  bright  and  cheerfuL  No 
countenance  is  darkened  or  deformed  with  sullenness  or  pouting.  The 
school  looks  more  like  a  happy,  animated  home-circle,  where  aU  b  affection 
and  confidence  and  ease,  than  a  school,  where  duties,  distasteful  to  the 
children,  are  rigorously  exacted*  And  it  may  be  asked,  ^*  How  is  the  dis- 
cipline managed  ?"  The  true  answer  is^  that  there  is  &r  less  occasion  under 
this  system  than  under  the  old  one,  for  that  which  we  usually  understand 
by  discipline,  i. «.,  punishment.  Each  pupil  has  so  much  to  do,  and  it  is 
so  strictly  within  his  ability  to  do  it,  and  he  finds  so  much  real  pleasure  in 
doing  it,  that  there  is  no  time  and  scarcely  ever  any  inclination  to  be  re- 
fractory. The  pupils  generally  seem  to  have  found  the  true  secret  of 
being  happy,  i.  «.,  by  doing  right  for  its  own  sake.  Tet  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  we  are  entirely  free  from  a  necessity  of  exercising  disciplioew 
In  general,  it  may  be  sud  that  the  order  of  the  schools  is  mamtained — 
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First.  By  vigilance.  Few  things  in  the  school-room  pass  unnoticed  by  the 
teachers.  They  are  wide  awake,  and  cnltivate  a  habit  of  seeing  every  thing 
that  transpires.  This  activity  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  is  one  of  his  first 
qnalifioations.  The  children  of  a  school  must  never  get  the  impression  that 
tiidr  own  activity  exceeds  that  of  the  teacher.    It  is  not  so  here. 

Secondly.  By  habitual  self-possession.  Never  does  a  teacher  more  effect- 
ually impair  his  government  than  when  he  sn£fers  passion  to  gain  the  con- 
trol over  his  judgment.  These  teachers  never  permit  themselves  to  be 
thrown  off  their  gaard  in  this  respect,  but  exhibit  unvarying  self-control 
under  the  most  trying  occurrences. 

Thirdly.  By  steady  administration.  The  laws  made  are  natural,  and 
can  be  carried  out,  and  the  great  secret  of  the  order  is,  that  they  are,  and 
the  children  know  that  they  will  be,  enforced.  No  rule  is  laid  down  with- 
out reflection,  and  no  rule,  when  enacted,  ever  becomes  a  dead  letter  with- 
out the  best  of  reasons.  Disobedience,  obstinacy,  rebellion  are  as  sure  to 
be  met  as  the  school  hours  are  sure  to  come.  They  cannot  possibly  escape ; 
and  who  does  not  know,  either  from  observation  or  experience,  that  con- 
stant rebellion  is  poor  business  when  it  never  succeeds? 

The  penalties  are  various.    They  consist — 

1.  In  the  deprivation  of  an  expected  pleasure.  -  And  here  there  is  in  this 
system  what  would  have  been  considered  an  anomaly  heretofore.  A  child 
may  be  made  to  suffer  deeply  by  being  deprived  of  what  he  here  considers 
the  privilege  of  reciting,  or  of  undertaking  for  a  time  a  new  branch  of  study. 
The  interest  of  the  pupil  is  here  so  completely  enlisted  in  his  subjects  of 
study,  and  his  mind  is  so  animated  with  a  desire  for  progress,  that  he  suf- 
fers positive  pain  when  not  permitted  to  proceed.  This  is  truly  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs,  and  one  of  the  highest  commendations  of  our  schools, 
that  we  are  making  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  one  of  the  highest  of  plea- 
sures. It  is  so  contrary  to  the  experience  of  the  past,  that  we  should 
scarcely  find  &ult  with  any  one  for  doubting  the  truth  of  what  we  say.  It 
is  truth,  however,  and  we  challenge  the  most  thorough  investigation  of  the 
facts  for  verification. 

2.  Another  penalty  is  confinement  during  extra  hours.  And  here  too 
there  is  a  feature  which  merits  notice.  No  child  is  held  in  confinement 
immediately  after  school.  There  is  but  one  school  session  of  five  hours, 
not  two,  of  three  or  two  and  a  half  each,  as  formerly.  The  hoars  of  school 
are  from  9  to  2  in  the  winter,  and  from  8  to  1  in  the  summer,  with  two 
out-of-door  recesses  during  this  time.  Whether  the  one  or  the  two  sessions 
per  diem  arrangement  is  the  better,  is  a  vexed  question.  To  discuss  it  here 
is  foreign  to  our  object.  For  ourselves,  we  must  say,  that  the  arguments 
in  support  of  the  one  session  per  day  seem  far  stronger  than  those  against  it. 
The  confinement  of  the  children  and  teachers  for  such  a  length  of  time  is, 
of  course,  the  strongest  objection.  We  heartily  sympathize  with  it.  We 
sicken  at  the  thought  of  imposing  restraint  upon  tlie  joyous  little  children, 
of  shackling  and  fettering  their  ^adsome  spirits  for  so  great  a  length  of 
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time  as  our  systems  reqaire,  and  we  believe  the  day  not  &r  distant  when 
different  ideas  will  prevail  npon  this  sabjeot,  and  children  will  be  less  con- 
fined than  they  now  are,-— confined  for  a  shorter  time,  but  with  far  greater 
effect  and  more  valaable  results.  At  any  rate,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
afternoon  Is  not  taken  into  the  school  session  in  our  plan.  We  nse  it  for 
another  purpose.  At  the  close  of  the  regular  session,  the  children  are  all 
sent  to  their  homes  for  their  meals  and  refreshment,  irrespective  of  all  other 
considerations.  We  have  no  idea  of  killing  children  in  order  to  make  them 
moral  or  industrious.  Allowing  a  reasonable  time  for  refreshment,  de- 
linquents return  to  the  school-room,  and  are  there  required  to  make  up  for 
the  deficiencies  of  the  momiog.  The  time  is  ample.  The  pupil  does  not 
apply  himself  to  his  work,  thoroughly  jaded,  but  entirely  rested,  and  there, 
in  deliberative  leisure,  he  finishes  all  that  he  had  lazily  neglected  to  do  at 
the  proper  time,  or  atones  for  violation  of  rules  respecting  conduct.  This 
time  is  also  employed  by  the  teacher  in  explaining  difiiculties  and  elucidat- 
ing subjects  of  instruction  to  the  dull  and  backward  pupils,  who  are  regard- 
ed in  these  schools  with  peculiar  tenderness,  and  are  the  subjects  of  special 
and  untiring  effort.  The  whole  system  is  such  as  to  encourage  and  uplift^ 
not  to  depress  and  dishearten.  No  passionate  expressions  of  contempt  for 
any  scholar  are  ever  heaifi  by  the  school  from  the  lips  of  the  teacher.  No 
boy  or  girl  is  ever  called  "  stupid,"  "  senseless,"  "  a  dunce,"  "  a  blockhead," 
^^  a  small  potato,"  or  any  other  of  those  numerous  appellatives  which  every 
one  has  heard  in  his  lifetime,  from  teachers  who  had  not  learned  the  im- 
portance of  self-controL  Every  child  feels  itself  respected.  He  is  addressed 
as  a  human  being.  His  progress  keeps  pace,  as  it  ought  and  must,  with 
his  capacity.  He  is  always  ready  for  every  new  step,  when  the  necessity 
arises  for  taking  it,  and  consequently,  if  he  really  is  stupid,  he  is  not  allowed 
to  discover  his  own  stupidity,  and  his  courage  is  constantly  rising.  It  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  known  too,  in  this  connection,  that  many  children  who 
appear  at  first  stupid,  if  they  are  properly  stimulated  to  the  energetic  use 
of  their  powers,  often  turn  out  to  be  in  the  end  the  brightest  men  and 
women.  There  can  be  no  more  reprehensible  practice  than  that  of  discour- 
aging children  who  appear  dull  by  reproaching  them  with  opprobrious 
epithets.  Many  a  child,  who  had  sterling  qualities  in  him,  must  have  come 
in  this  way  really  to  credit  the  commonly  received  opinion  of  hb  own 
stupidity,  and  to  discontinue  exertion  altogether,  and  thus  in  the  end, 
through  the  folly  of  his  teacher^s  course,  to  verify  that  teacher^s  ofl-re- 
peated  predictions.    But  we  must  proceed  to  say  that — 

The  order  of  our  schools  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  example  of  the 
teachers.  Every  teacher  is  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  Ume.  He  b 
himself,  as  far  as  possible,  a  realization  of  the  great  ideal  of  perfection  in 
the  matter  of  order.  He  is  always  at  school  in  time.  His  own  desks, 
books,  and  papers  are  always  in  order,  and  whatever  duty  devolves  npon 
him,  is  always  faithfully  discharged.  He  is  neat  in  his  personal  appearance, 
careful,  but  natural,  in  his  conversation,  regular  and  systematic  in  his 
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habits,  punctaal  and  prompt  in  fulfilling  his  appointments,  regards  scrnpn- 
loDsly  all  his  promises,  improves  his  time  with  exemplary  assiduity,  and  shows 
in  every  act  and  by  every  word  that  he  is  conscientious  in  what  he  says 
and  does,  and  that  he  may  safely  be  imitated.  All  this,  however,  is  quiet 
and  natural.  He  never  asks  the  attention  of  his  students  to  himself  as  a 
model  for  their  imitation,  but  commends  himself  by  being  that  model. 
There  is  inseparable  from  his  very  presence,  that  ^^  unconscious  tuition^' 
which  has  been  so  beautifully  described  by  one  of  our  most  gifted  brethren.* 
It  has  a  power,  though  it  seems  to  know  it  not*  That  power  is  felt,  though 
none  can  say  why.  It  is  not  an  unpleasant,  but  rather  a  delightful  con- 
straint, the  just  respect  that  children  as  well  as  adults  pay  to  goodness,  self- 
control,  fidelity,  conscientiousness.  All  have  felt  this  power,  but  none  can 
say  how.    But  again  we  must  say  that — 

The  order  of  these  schools  is  maintained  by  direct  appeals  to  high  mo- 
tives. The  students  are  taught  that  by  correct  courses  of  conduct  and 
faithful  attention  to  duty,  they  will  really  promote  their  own  happiness 
and  well-being.    True  views  of  life  are  imparted  to  them. 

1st.  They  will  have  a  social  position  to  occupy.  They  must  now  set  forth  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  will  ever  maintain  the  respect  of  their  fellow-men. 
Hence  they  must  cultivate  the  qualities  essential  to  true  manliness.  They 
must  in  their  walk  and  conversation  be  orderly,  polite,  gentle,  considerate 
of  the  comfort  of  others.  They  must  hold  the  profane,  and  the  obscene,  and 
the  false  in  unutterable  contempt  They  must  be  candid,  sincere,  truthful. 
They  must  never  persist  in  a  known  wrong  for  a  moment,  though  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  it  may  involve  brief  mortification.  No  human  being,  in 
&ct,  can  ever  be  a  man  in  the  true  moral  sense  of  the  term,  unless  he  is 
above  the  feeling  of  mortification  in  acknowledging  an  error,  which  he  has 
discovered  to  be  such,  though  he  had  previously  supposed  it  to  be  other- 
wise. The  highest  and  brightest  adornment  of  noblest  manhood  is  truth. 
The  just  end  of  all  study  and  philosophical  investigation  is  truth.  Truthful 
models,  trutlifnl  ideas,  truthful  hopes,  and  truthful  prospects  are  therefore 
constantly  presented  to  our  students,  that  their  admiration  may  be  drawn 
powerfully  to  that  which  is  true,  and  just,  and  lovely,  and  of  good  report 

2dly.  They  will  have  a  civic  position  to  fill.  Truth  here  too,  as  in  social 
life,  is  the  highest  ornament  of  the  man.  Oh,  how  much  falsity,  hollo wness, 
shallow  pretence,  and  accursed  duplicity  is  found  in  high  places  I  Is  it 
not  time  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  children  to  the  corruption  and  the 
mendacity,  the  humbuggery,  the  ofifensive  forwardness,  and  the  transparent 
selfishness  of  ambitious  men,  who  wallow  in  the  turbid  shallows  of  the 
political  pool  in  search  of  the  pearls  of  office,  honor,  place,  and  emolument, 
who  seek  to  wheedle  and  cigole  the  dear  people  into  such  an  appreciation 
of  their  own  merits,  as  will  insure  them  the  object  they  covet  ?  This 
gained,  what  care  they  for  the  dear  people  ?    We  look  to  education,  to 
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right  education,  moral  education,  to  adorn  our  rising  sovereigns  with  the 
lustrous  ornament  of  truth,  and  we  seek  in  our  schools  to  prepare  our 
students  properly  and  weU  for  the  social  circle  not  only,  but  tJso  for  the 
relations  of  civil  and  political  life. 

We  scruple  not  to  say  here,  too,  that  our  pupils  are  young  immortals, 
and  we  realize  our  duty  to  them  in  this  important  aspect.  We  open  our 
schools  with  the  reading  of  a  passage  of  Scripture  without  note  or  comment, 
and  we  invoke  the  blessing  of  God  at  the  commencement  of  each  day  apon 
the  duties  and  labors  of  the  day  before  us.  It  is  done  solemnly  and  seriously, 
and  not  as  an  unmeaning  service.  Kor  do  we  hesitate  to  use  the  general 
precepts  of  religion  in  moral  instruction ;  but  not  by  a  word  or  act^  or  even 
by  implication,  is  one  attempt  made  to  inveigle  or  decoy  any  pupil  into  the 
meshes  of  any  denominational  net,  or  to  carry  the  citadel  of  any  heart  for 
an  external  form,  or  a  sectarian  creed.  We  believe  that  education  can 
never  be  complete  without  the  culture  of  the  heart.  We  know  of  no  truth 
like  Bible  truth,  no  power  like  Bible  power,  for  this  purpose.  We  avoid 
with  the  most  scrupulous  care  the  propagation  of  any  sectarian  view,  but 
if  we  w48h  a  golden  rule,  "  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,''  we  hesitate  not  to  adopt  it  because 
it  is  in  the  Bible,  or  because  the  sublime  precept  first  fell  from  the  lips  of 
the  Redeemer  of  man.  Nor  do  we  hesitate  to  go  to  the  Bible  for  those 
fundamental  truths  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  correct  philosophy,  and 
which  can  be  derived  from  no  other  source  with  equal  clearness,  some  of 
them  from  no  other  source  at  all,  as  the  creation  of  the  world,  tlie  Bible 
view  of  which  alone  can  set  at  rest  aU  questions  on  the  subject  of  cosmog- 
ony. It  is  general  truth,  simple  moral  truth,  as  it  affects  our  relatioiis  with 
and  to  our  fellow-men,  and  simple  religious  truth,  as  it  affects  our  relations 
to  €rod,  not  controversial  or  controverted  points,  that  we  feel  at  perfect 
liberty  to  use  and  inculcate,  because  they  are  in  consistency  with  the  views 
of  all  sects.  It  is  what  may  lead  our  pupils,  when  they  grow  up,  to  be 
thoughtful  and  examine  for  themselves  their  duties  to  Crod  and  man  in 
their  broadest  sense.  Let  ns  take- care  that  in  our  horror  of  sectarianism 
we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  &ct  admitted  by  all  sects,  that  the  God  of  the 
Bible  is  the  God  of  our  nation,  acknowledged  in  its  foundation,  acknow- 
ledged hitherto  in  its  progress  and  its  rising  glory.  Let  us  not,  from  a 
dread  of  sectarianism,  induce  Him  to  spread  his  sheltering  wing,  and  take 
his  flight  forever  from  our  public  institutions.  Disastrous  indeed,  fotsilly 
disastrous,  would  such  withdrawal  be.  We  have  no  greater  evil  as  a  nation 
to  fear. 

It  is  believed  that  we  have  adopted  the  right  plan  in  these  institutions, 
and  that  in  a  few  short  years  the  happy  results  of  what  we  have  done  will 
appear  in  a  renovation  of  our  school  system,  in  the  elevation  of  our  schools 
throughout  the  State  to  a  normal  condition,  in  the  securing  of  oorrect^ 
salutary,  model  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline. 


The  publication  of  Number  XV.,  for  December,  1858,  completes  the  Fifth 
Volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  edited  by  the  undersigned.  A  ref- 
erence to  the  General  Tndex  to  the  principal  topics  discussed  with  more  or  less 
luUness  in  these  five  volumes,  and  particularly  an  examination  of  the  volumes 
themselves,  will  satisfy  every  candid  friend  of  American  Education  of  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  has  labored  to  redeem  the  pledges  made  to  the  public  in  the  Pre- 
face to  Number  I.,  issued  in  August,  1855. 

The  American  Journal  of  Education  will  be  continued,  until  the  completion  of 
five  more  volumes,  by  the  present  Editor,  should  his  health  admit  of  the  requisite 
labor,  in  addition  to  other  engagements,  and  should  he  be  sustained  by  a  subscrip- 
tion list  sufiBcient  to  pay  the  actual  expenses  of  publication.  H.  B. 

Hartford,  Conk.,  DeeeTnber  9,  1858. 
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presidency  of  Antioch  College,  641. 

rihrenological  character,  643. 
ist  of  publications,  646. 

remarks  at  dedication  festival,  at  Bridgewater,  648. 
memorial  of  directors  of  American  Institute  of  In 
struction,  in  1836,  653. 
Mapea,  Walter,  Latin  poems  of,  604. 
Marks,  David,  64. 
Marsh,  Mis.  C.  C,  29. 
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Marailiui,  73L 

Mason,  Lowell,  63. 

Massachusetts,  early  1eg:islat*n  in  bdiAlTof  coHMe,  SU. 

May,  Samuel  J.,  address  to  puttats,  in  ISSSt,  147. 

Mediiex'al  school-books,  74. 

Meierotlo,  rector  of  JoachinMthal  GymoKsiam,  518. 

Meissen  and  Silesia,  school  costoms  in  the  fifteenth 

century,  80. 
Melancthon.  idea  of  his  lectures,  538. 

picture  or  university  life,  539. 
Memorizing,  495. 
Meyfert,  J.  M..  233. 
Mininf;,  school  of,  at  Freiburg,  357. 
Ministers  and  elders  of    churches,    duty  o^    u    to 

schools,  77. 
Moravians,  or  Bohemian  Brothen,  447. 
Monitorial  system  of  Trotzendorf,  108. 
Mothers  as  teachers,  909. 
Mother  School  of  Comenius,  281. 
Mother  tongue  school,  283. 
Murmeliius,  75. 

Music  in  popular  schools,  first  advocacy  of,  83. 
Mtnical  conservatory,  358. « 


National  Hotel  at  Washington,  disease  of,  45. 
Natural  history,  Rousseau's  views  on,  478. 
**  *'       Basedow's       "       "    573. 

**      science,  introduced  by  Erasmus,  Meiancthon, 
658. 
Neander,  M.,  memoir  of,  599. 
Neuendorf,  507. 
New  England  Primer,  339. 

New  Haven,  location  of  Yale  College  at,  549,  551. 
New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  ^5, 

aims  of,  in  buildings,  grounds,  83V. 

clnssification,  8.'t9. 

elementary  studies,  841. 

discipline,  844. 

motives  to  study,  847. 
Newspapers  in  school,  Comenius  on,  in  1650, 285. 
New  Testament,  substituted  for  Greek  classics.  451. 
.Niedorer,  165, 174. 
Nieniyer,  Dr.   on  Ratich,  356. 
Nijrhtinpnle,  Florence,  31. 
Normal  schools,  in  Saxony,  353. 

importiinee  of,  649, 

in  Mnssachusetts.  efforts  to  destroy,  649. 

in  New  Jersey,  835. 

in  New  York,  814. 

suggested  by  several  at  the  same  time,  129. 
North  AmericMn  Review,  on  schools  of  Conn.,  185. 

on  Public  High  Schix)!,  127. 
Numbers,  idea  of,  how  developed.  188. 

Oberlin.  opinion  of  Basedow,  505. 

Observatory,  the  first,  540. 

Ocean,  723. 

Oeconomi,  in  TrolzendorTs  school,  108. 

Ohio,  first  superintendent  of  common  schooh,  728. 

progrpM  of  schools  under,  736. 
Olmsted,  D.,  509. 

memoir  of,  367. 

portrait  of.  367. 

on  schools  of  Connecticut,  123,  XSi. 

plan  of  academv  for  schoolmasters,  124,  309. 

text-books  bv,  368. 

articles  by,  .167,  566. 

extrncts  from,  369.  371. 
Olmsted.  Hawlev,  129. 
Oral  teaching,  776, 
Orliis  Pictus,  of  Comenius,  260,  279. 
Ordinary  professors.  362. 
Orphnn  House  at  Halle,  458. 
Oxenstierii,  Chancellor,  aud  Ratich,  233,  256. 

and  Comenius,  259. 

Page,  D.  P.,  memoir  of,  811. 

iwrtrait  of,  811. 

on  methods  of  teaching,  819. 
Parent*,  duty  of,  77. 

Post-prmluate  courxe  in  American  colleges,  776. 
Peers,  B.  O.,  on  schools  of  Connecticut,  135. 

" New  York,  138. 


Pedofoffieal  eonvenatioiM,  500. 
Pedagogy  in  the  eighteenth  centary,  509. 
Peripatetic  edneatois,  90. 
Perry's  Sure  Guide.  339. 
Pedagogium,  of  Franks,  451. 
Pestalozzi,  on  Rriisi's  labors,  166,  175. 

opinion  of  Niederer,  174. 

compared  with  Rousseau,  485. 
Pettalosxian  Edoeational  JoamaU738; 
Petrarch,  labors  for  classical  learning,  74. 
Pfeflerkom,  John,  70. 
Phelps,  W.  F..  memoir  of,  897. 

portrait  of,  8S8. 

organiser  of  Normal  School  of  New  Jener, 
Philadelphia,  Public  High  Sebool  of,  9S. 

history  of,  99. 
Philanthropic  Archiv««,  493. 
Philanthropinam  of  Basedow,  at  I>eaaii,  489^ 

reverted  to  by  edocaton,  497. 
Picus  di  Miraadola,  75. 
Peirce,  C,  tribute  to,  by  H.  Mann,  649. 
Pierson,  A.,  545. 
Pirkheimer,  Bilibald,  71. 
Platter,  Thomas.  67.  78. 

picture  of  school  life  in  the  sixteenth  eeotary,  79. 
Plauen,  gymnasia  at,  360. 
Poets'  and  jurists*  terms,  how  applied,  75. 
Pounng-in  method  of  teaching,  819l 
Primary  schools  of  Boston,  origin  of,  34S. 
Proctor,  master  in  Boston  seboolB,  136. 
Professory  ordinarie,  383. 

extraordinary,  368. 

private  docenten,  363. 
Proseminaries,  353. 
Providence,  Yoang  Ladies  High  School,  a 

ground  of  success,  23. 

aueston,  in  TrotxendorTs  school,  lOa 
Quincy,  Josiah,  quoted,  396. 
memoir  of  Broomfield,  590. 

Rand,  Asa,  60. 

Randall  H.  8.,  on  libraries  of  New  York,  403. 
Randall,  S.  S.,  tribute  to  F.  Dwight,  80O. 
Ratich,  Wolfgang,  memoir  of,  228. 
methods  of  teaching  language,  234. 
general  principles  and  methods.  244. 
works  of,  and  relating  to,  255. 
Raumer,  translations  from,  65,  79,  107,  812»  957.  657 

663. 
Reading  schools  in  Boston,  398. 
Real  schools  in  Saxony,  35i. 
in  Germany,  689. 

promoted  by  the  Orku  PiUtts  of  Comenioa.  68B. 
**         "     Methesis  Juvenilis  of  Storm,  690. 
••    Pastor  Serolcr,  of  Halle,  691. 
"    J.  J.  Hccker.  in  Beriin.  603. 
approach  to  by  Franks,  at  Halie,  693. 
name  first  appended  to  a  school  in  HaDe,  1736,  691. 
books  respecting,  695.  696. 
Real  sciences,  siudy  ^f,  advocated  bv  Luther,  660. 
Reals  and  verbals,  contest  between. '661. 
Realism  of  Comenius,  270. 
Recitiition,  overestimate  of  value,  775. 
Reid,  D.  B..  on  ventilation  of  dwellings,  39. 
Reinhold,  E.,  professor  of  mathematics  in  1550.  537, 

660. 
Religion  as  an  agency  of  eduoation,  )95. 

"    end  of  "  195,933. 

how  to  teach  according  to  Rousseau.  483. 

„    "  •*  "  Basedow,  494,501, 573. 

Reuchlin.  John,  67. 

labors  tor  Greek  and  Hebrew,  73. 
Reuchlintsts,  league  of,  71. 
Rhenanus,  6(5. 

Rhenius,  on  Ratich.  methods,  9SS. 
Rhodomanous,  L.,  600. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  of  Defoe,  a  text-4)ook  with  Eooe- 

seau,  479. 
Rodman,  W.  M.,  33. 
Rote-learning,  247,  474,  495,  509. 
Rousseau,  J.  J.,  memoir  of.  458. 

educational  views  in  Emile,  463. 
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Rouwcau,  J.  J.f  Datura  and  art  io  edacation,  464. 
flnt  atacM  depend  on  the  mother,  4G1. 
office  of  the  fiither,  467. 
hints  for  infant  training,  468. 
children  should  learn  much  by  themielTea,  470. 
real  wanti,  not  their  eapricious  desires,  to  be  repuded, 

471. 
love  and  obedience  should  go  together.  471. 
education  before  the  age  of  twelve,  4*^. 
country  more  familiar  than  city  life,  472. 
character  of  early  moral  instruction,  4712. 
impressions,  ideas,  and  words,  473. 
language  should  deal  with  things,  473. 
rote-learning  to  be  avoided,  474. 
ability  to  read  not  to  be  forced,  474. 
healthy  body  and  happy  spirit,  474. 
education  of  the  senses,  the  limbs,  sight,  &c.,  475. 
result  of  training  in  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  476. 
curiosity  as  to  toe  causes  of  things,  how  stimulated, 

477. 
mdimenti  of  aatronom^,  geography,  Am:.,  478. 
instru meats  and  experiments  to  tie  made  by  pupil, 

479. 
premature  knowledge  to  be  avoided,  479. 
a  useful  art,  or  trade,  to  be  acquired,  480. 
judgment  to  be  cultivated  after  the  senses,  480. 
«    Emile  in  his  fifteenth  year,  481. 

ethics,  history,  religion,  at  and  after  fifteen,  483 
Christ  and  Socrates  compared,  484. 
compared  with  Pestalozzi,  485. 
Rudimenta  of  Reucblin,  60. 

Sacrobusto,  J.,  on  the  sphere,  650. 
Balis.  U.  von,  at  Manchling,  516. 
Salisbury  town  library,  343. 
Salzniann,  507,  518. 
Sapidus,  John,  67,  84. 

Bay  brook,  removal  of  Tale  Collei^  from,  547. 
Baxony,  system  of  public  instruction,  350. 
learned  or  classical  schools,  358. 

"        350. 

350. 

3SS. 

354. 
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common 

villace 

burgher 

real 

industrial  *'       356. 

normal  '*        353. 

Sunday  •'        356. 

polyteehuic  "        357. 

gymnasia  *'         358. 

univenity  **         303. 

legal  **        365. 

medical  **         365. 

Saybrook,  546. 

Scblettsbadt  School  in  1450,  64, 84. 
School  archttactura,  199,  903. 

fund  of  Connecticut,  190, 133. 

code  of  Trotxendorf,  109 

magistracy  in  school  at  GoUbeif,  in  1547,  111. 

life  in  the  fifteenth  century,  79. 

room,  improvement  in,  19.  

buildings,  should  foster  correct  tastes,  837. 
Scholasticism,  74. 
Schoolmasten,  duty  of,  ai  preaeribed  by  the  Synod  of 

Dort,  77. 
Schoolmasten,  proposed  academy  for,  368i. 
SchOttgen,  rector  in  Dresden,  603,  609. 
Bchoenberg,  prince  of,  muifioenee  of,  354. 
Bchrepfentnaf,  institution  of,  Salxman  at,  506,  518. 
Sohuize,  Dr.  author  of  school  system  of  Saxony,  350. 
Schulforta  Gymnasium,  358. 
Schuromel,  author  of  Fritz*s  Journey,  497, 507. 
Scappius,  251,  606. 

Schutz,  history  of  veal  school  in  Berlin,  605. 
Bchwarx,  455. 

Senrch  the  Scriptures,  papal  oonstraetion  of,  70. 
Sears,  Barnas.  on  female  education,  33. 
Sedgwick,  T.,  134. 
Seeing,  or  tight,  how  cultivatedj475. 
Self  government,  by  scholars,  108. 
^         '*  by  children,  474. 

Semler  paitor,  of  Halle,  691. 
Sense,  of  touch,  light,  hearing,  how  eoUiTOted,  475. 


Sewing  schools,  357. 

Sexes,  oo-education  of,  322,  352. 

Shaw,  J.  A.,  service  to  Maasachusetts  Normal  School, 

650. 
Sherman,  R.  M.,  on  schools  of  Connecticut,  132. 
Sickingen,  72. 

Silbenohlag.  J.  E.,  693,  607. 
Simler,  G.,  teacher  of  Melancthon.  66. 
Socrates  and  Christ,  couipared  by  Rousseau,  484. 
Sophie  of  Rousseau,  485. 
SpiUeke,  rector  of  real  school,  698. 
Spitzbart.  a  concise  pedagogical  history,  507. 
Spontaneous  activity,  207. 
Stapulensis,  72. 
Stowe,  C.  B.,  memoir  of,  585 

portrait  of,  585. 

exincts  from,  568. 
Sturm,  James,  66. 

Struensee,  of  Haiberatadt,  at  Deasau,  499. 
Summermatter,  Paul,  79. 
Sunday  school  in  a  bam.  influence  of  a,  92. 

in  Saxonv,  356. 
Superintendent  of  common  schools  first  recommended, 

133,  651. 
Superintendent  of  common  schools  in  Massachusetts, 

memorial  for,  in  1836,  653. 
Surgical  school,  358. 
Swiss  family  Robinson,  517. 


Tasse,  A.,  author  in  1660,  391. 

Taste  in  children,  how  cultivated,  838. 

Teachers,  convention  of,  in  183U,  137. 

the  evil  of  a  frequent  exchange  of,  143. 

qualifications  of,  411 

plan  of  school  for,  by  W.  R  Johnson,  799. 
Teacher,  estimate  of,  in  fifteenth  century,  88. 
Teachers'  Seminary,  at  Andover,  386. 
Teaching,  an  art,  257. 
Text-books,  multiplicity  of,  144. 
Theologians,  to  whom  applied,  74. 
Ticknor,   £.,   author  or    primary  school    system 

Boston,  335. 
Tilestoo,  J.,  master  in  Boston,  335. 
Tobler,  J.  6.,  165.  304. 

training  of  mothers  as  teachers,  309 

account  of  his  own  methods,  310. 
Tomlinson,  Gov.,  131. 

Touch  or  feeling,  sense  of,  bow  cultivated,  475. 
Town  libraries,  342. 

Trades  to  be  taught  to  children,  Roosseao,  480. 
"         ••        "         "        Basedow,  507. 
Trapp,  506,  517. 
Trivium,  100. 
Trotzeodorf,  Valentine  Friedland,  106. 

organization  of  his  school,  108. 

school  laws  of,  108. 

German  school  regulations,  106. 

list  of  poblioatioos,  113. 
Tuition  in  private  schools,  advance  of,  19 

in  public  schools  of  Saxony,  351. 
Turk,  K.  C.  W.  von,  155. 
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Universities  of  the  sixteenth  century,  535 

extent  of  instruction,  538. 

museum,  apparatus,  A:c.,  539. 
Univenity,  American,  want  of,  778. 
Univenity  of  Leipzig,  36S. 

Vacations,  length  of,  19. 

Veoet,  Anthony,  85. 

Ventilation  in  American  dwellinfi,  35. 

how  secured  by  vpKial  flue,  40. 

illustrations  of;  38,  41. 
Verbal  realism,  657. 

distinguished  from  real  realism,  661,  673. 
Vestibulum,  of  Comenius,  273. 
Vinall,  J.,  336. 

Vision  in  children,  how  cultivated,  475, 
Vitztbum  Gymnasium,  359. 
Vivea,  L^  a  Spanish  pedagogue,  370. 
Vogel,  C,  353 
Vos8ias,G.,S75. 
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Wftdfwoith,  J.,  uMiDoir  of,  389. 

portrait  of,  389. 

efforts  in  behalf  of  eoromon  tchooli,  385. 
*'  **      education  of  teaehen,  998. 

**  "      school  libraries,  401. 

'*  ^      Ball's  Lectures.  .199. 

**  "      School  and  Schoolmaster,  405. 

Waking  op  mind  io  teaching,  833. 
Wandering  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  centary,  606. 
Warming  by  steam  and  hot  water,  37. 
WstU.  Dr.  I ,  quoted,  799. 
Wat  land,  address  bj,  15. 

on  school  funds,  133. 
Webster,  N.,  school-books,  339. 
Western  College  of  Teachen,  730. 
Whately,  Arehb'p,  anootatioos  of  Baoon*s  enayi,  681. 
Whipping,  509. 
Wilcox.  A.  P.,  64. 
Williams,  E.,  555. 
Willing.  Mrs.  R.  T..  S7. 
Wills,  of  children,  511. 
Wimmer,  H.,  article  by,  390. 
Wimpheling,  J.,  05. 

schools  of,  66. 
Winthrop,  J.,  supposed  speech  of,  5SP7. 
Wittenberg  University,  io  1545,  statiftlet  of,  535. 
Witx,  67. 

Wulcott,  Got.,  on  schools  <^  Conneetieat,  ISS,  138. 
Wolf,  H.,  453. 
W5lke,  assisuot  of  Basedow,  491. 

pedagogical  conversations,  501. 
Woodbridge,  W.  C,  memoir  of,  51 

precocious  development  of,  51. 

college  life  of,  53. 

experince  as  a  teacher,  SO. 

**         in  teaching  deaf-mates,  S3. 

avik  of  ezcemTe  labor  in  doing  good,  54. 


geographical  text-books  by,  55. 
studies  European 


system  of  edocatton,  57. 

labors  io  behalf  of  teachers'  seminaries,  50. 

editor  of  Aooab  of  Education,  59. 

character.  61,  63. 

en  the  Bible  as  a  dasaie,  63. 

oo  music  in  schools,  63.  , 

Woobey,  T..  historical  discourse  on  Yale  CoV 
Workshops  uiould  be  frequented  by  childiec. 
Worship  in  school,  Basedow  on,  515. 


Tale  College,  history  of,  1701  to  1800,  54a 
first  step  toward.  540. 
act  of  ineorporotion  in  1701,  543. 
•*  "  "   1793,564. 

when  and  wfav  named,  553. 
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N.  Daggett,  560. 
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state  aid  to.  586. 
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Yale,  Elihu,  memoir  of,  715. 
benefactions  of,  553,  730. 
influence  of.  7Z3. 
Young  Ladies'  Hig^  School  at  Prorideooe,  9l 
reunion  of  old  pupils,  15. 
characteristics  of,  83. 
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Gaillon.  TTT,  744. 
Horn,  nXTs.  603. 
MeUray,  m.  667-768. 
Petit-Bourg,  IIL  653. 
Petit-Uuevilly,  IIL  ^^9. 
Eed  HiU,  IIL  753. 


Agricultural  reform  school  at  Ruysselcde,  TTI,  OSS. 
Agricultural  Rooms,  N.  Y.  State,  IV.  785. 

"  school,  plan  of,  J.  A.  Porter,  L  329. 

"  schools  in  Germany,  L  328;  IV.  486. 

j\kerly.  Dr.  Samuel,  m.  348. 
Alabama,  extent  and  {wpulntion  of,  I.  366. 

juvenile  population,  5  to  10,    10  to  15,   15  to   20 
years.  L  368. 

colleges  in,  1850 ;  pupils,  teachers,  income,  L  368. 

academies     "        ♦•  "  "        L  308. 

pub.  schools  '•        •*  «•  "        1. 368. 

libraries;  state,  college,  and  school, I.  369. 

whites  in  colleges,  academies,  and  pub.  sch's,  L  368. 
**      who  can  not  read  or  write,  I.  368. 
**      native  born,  do.,  1. 368.  * 

educational  funds  in  1854,  L  371. 

common  school  funds,  I.  J71. 

asylum  for  deaf  and  dumb^  I.  371. 

statistics  of  deaf-mutes,  blind,  insane,  L  650. 

newspapers  and  periodirnis  in  1850,  i.  651. 

public  schools  in  185.*).  H.  257. 

educational  funds,  H.  257. 

difficulties  peculiar  to,  H,  257. 

reasons  for  persevering,  IL  258. 

results  of  |)ersonal  visits.  H,  258. 

teachers*  convention,  H,  734.  ^^ 

Alabamian  on  an  American  university,  TyT.  SIS. 
Albany,  Dudley  Observatury  at,  H.  595. 
Albert,  Prince,  remarks  on  science  and  art,  I.  388. 

address  by,  IV.  813. 
Alcott.  W.  A.,  on  condition  of  srbool-hoiues,  I.  4S3. 

confisssions  of  a  schoolmaster,  I.  771. 

slate  and  blackboard  exercises,  I.  770. 

life  of,  IV.  «S9. 

portrait  of,  IV.  629. 

chart  of  Tolland  rountv  schools,  IV.  645b 

list  of  works  of.  IV.  655. 

life  of  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  V,  51. 
Alexander,  A.,  moral  science,  IL  743. 
Alexander  of  Dole,  IV.  726. 

Alfeld,  industrial  school  for  pauper  children,  IV.  799. 
Algebra,  for  polytechnic  school,  Paris,  II,  177.     ^ 

a  study  for  females,  V.  18- 
Algiers  IV.  801. 
Allen,  D.  O.,  notice  of,  n.  53. 
Allyn.  R.,  report  of,  IL  544.  ^^ 
Alphabet,  errors  in  teaching,  m,  397. 

Thayer  on  toochiiig,  IV,  2*30. 
Alphabet-school,  n.  689. 
Amedeus  VIII.,  benefaction  of,  IV.  43. 
American  Annals  of  Education,  V.  2^,  379, 387. 
American  Association  for  Advancement  of  Bducfttkn, 
L3;IL432. 

history  of,  I,  3. 

constitution  of,  I.  4. 

first  session  of.  in  1851,  L  6. 

second  "     of,  in  1852, 1  6. 

third     "     of;  in  1853,  L  7. 

fourth   '*     of.  in  1854,  L  8. 

fifth      •«     of.  in  1855,  L  8,  S34. 

sixth     **     of,  in  1856,  IL  452. 

remarks  on  a  national  university,  ILSfi. 

dnbfttn on  religion  in  pnblie schoobiil.  19S. 
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American  AnociatioD  for  AdvanceroeDt  of  Science, 

in.  147,  150,  151. 
American  As5lam  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  I.  4S1. 

plant  and  description  of,  L  441. 
American  college  syitem.  erron  of,  XL,  90. 
American  colleges,  I,  368.  ^^ 

American  Inttitute  of  InstrueUoo,  L  334 ;  TTT  145. 

lectures  before,  L  234. 

history  of,  IL  19. 

index  to  lectures,  subjects,  and  aatbwi,  1830  to  1855, 
n.241. 

original  meetingf  to  form,  H,  22. 

first  annual  meeting,  IL  24. 

constitution,  IL  26. 

first  board  of  officers,  IL  27. 

table  of  annual  meeting*.  IL  29. 

meeting  of.  Auguxt  19,  1856,  IL  432. 
American  Journal  of  Education,  (RusmIFsJ  oripo  of, 

n  22. 

aoeount  of,  1826  to  1830,  IIL  140. 
American  Journal  of  Education,  (Bamard*s,)  plan  of, 
L  111,  134. 
onion  of  with  College  Rertew,  L  2. 
independent  publication  of,  L  HI* 
notices  of,  UL  825. 
American  polity  rests  on  anivenal  education,  ITT,  92. 
American  Preceptor,  V,  339. 
American  School  Society,  V.  64. 
American  University,  remarks  on,  IL  86,  265,  371. 

difiieulties  of,  m.  314. 
American  Woman's  Education  Association,  XL,  406. 
Amherst  College,  statistics  of.  L  405. 
Amusements,  acjive.  for  scholars,  ill,  42. 

in  reformatories,  TTT,  ^I,  574,  755. 

for  the  young,  Luther  on,  V.  449. 

Analogy  the  medium  of  expression,  ill,  53. 
Analysis,  how  to  train  in,  xL  322. 

value  of  practicing,  IV,  337. 
Analytical  geometry,  polytechnic  school,  Paris,  IL  187. 
Anderson,  H.  J.,  on  pnysical  science,  L  516. 
Anderson,  T.  C,  article  by,  IV.  765. 

president  of  Cumberland  University,  LV.  766. 
Anderson,  W.  B.,  on  liberal  education,  IL  738. 
Andrews,  W.,  V.  IH. 
Anecdotes:  E.  Everett's  politeness,  IL  107. 

Daniel  Webster's  politeness,  II.  112. 

value  of,  in  moral  instruction,  TTT,  76. 
Anglo-American  race,  TT.  399. 
Anglo-Saxon  element,  tii,  102. 

language,  L  33. 

study  of,  1.55,57;  V.  104. 
AunabeiT  School,  for  fringe  making,  LV.  706 
Annates  de  la  Charity,  m.  812. 
Antioch  College,  V,  641. 

Antiquity,  Bncon's  estimate  of,  V.  073.  ^^ 

Antoninus  Pius,  girls  educated  by,  in  charity,  TTf,  564. 
Antonius,  M.  Aorelios,  charities'of^  tii,  564. 
Apparatus,  IL  139.  536,  449. 

for  agricultural  sohools,  L  331. 

for  common  schools,  L  785.    ^^ 

much  not  needed  in  teaching,  HI.  253. 
Appleton,  S.,  gift  to  Bo«ton  Library,  II.  296. 
Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  Biography,  IL  739. 
"  new  American  Cyclopedia,  V.  318. 

Apprentices  entitled  to  education,  TTT,  99. 
Apprenticeship  in  Nassau,  H,  447. 
Appropriations  for  education  wise  economy,  IL  377. 
Archery,  TTT,  39. 
Architecture,  applied  to  schools,  L  787;  IV,  760. 

schools  of,  I,  328,  626;  V.  358. 

plan  of  colle^  of,  H.  629. 

•cientific  basis,  H.  634. 

neglect  of  study  of,  IL  633 

curriculum  for,  H.  69. 

ooerse  of  study  for  students  in,  IL  640. 
Archives  of  American  Association.  L  5. 
Arctic  lands  and  islands,  square  miles  of,  L  365. 
Area  in  square  miles  of  American  States,  L  365. 

of  United  States,  L  367. 
Argyropnlus,  V.  68. 
Anstotle.  in.  45. 

belief  in,  IV.  463. 

hoctility  of  Bacon  to,  V.  673. 
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Arithmetic,  method  of  teacfainc,  L  534 ;  IV.  337, 
defective  and  vicious  methods,  L  63S. 
programme  for  teaching,  L  539. 
division  of  whole  numben,  L  536. 
decimal  numbers,  L  536. 
extraction  of  sooare  root,  L  537.  ^^ 

Kroblems  shoula  relate  to  real  objects,  1, 538. 
ow  taught  by  Basedow,  V.  500,  512. 
*•        "  Diesterwcg,  IV.  237. 
••        *'  Pestaloxii,  IV.  85. 
"        **  Kriisi.  V.  188. 
Arkansas,  territory  and  population,  X»  367. 
whites,  slaves,  colored,  tm  387. 
whites,   5  and  under  10,  L  367. 
**      10  "        •*      15,  L  367. 
"      15  «        "      20,  L  367. 
colleges ;  pupils,  teachers,  and  income  of^  I.  366. 
academies  in  1850. 1,  368. 

teachers,  pupib,  and  income  of,  L  368i. 
public  schools ;  teachers,  pupils,  Sl  income  ot,  X,  36B 
whites  in  cqjl.,  acad.,  tc  pub.  schools,  L  36B. 
'*     over  20,  unable  to  read  or  write,  L  368. 
•*     native,        '»  "  "        L  368. 

libraries  ;  social.  Sunday,  common  seliool,  L  38R 
educational  funds  in  1854,  371. 
common  school  system,  L  371. 
Armsby,  Dr ,  and  Dudley  Observatory,  IL  608. 
Arnold,  Thomas,  as  a  teacher,  LV.  545^  567. 
portrait,  IV.  545. 
biography,  LV.  545. 
private  teacher  at  Laleham,  XV.  546. 
appointment  to  Rugby.  LV.  553. 
relations  to  trustees,  iV.  555. 
treatment  of  pnpils,  LV.  556. 
objects  aimed  nt  by.  IV.  557. 
as  chaplain,  IV.  558. 
indirect  teaching.  LV.  562. 
on  classical  studies,  IV  563. 
on  modern  languages,  T^.  565. 
on  fagging  and  flogging,  IV,  566. 
on  under-masters,  IV.  571. 
relations  to  London  Universitv,  IV.  ^23. 
professor  of  modern  history,  IV  y4. 
on  method  of  teaching  history,  XV,  575. 
society  for  diffiision  of  useful  knowledge,  IV.  577. 
education  of  middle  classes^IV.  578. 
secondary  education,  LV.  St8. 
education  and  crime,  LV.  579. 
death  and  example.  LV.  580. 
Art,  in  edoca'n,  IL  5«7  ;  m.  467 ;  IV.  1»1 ;  V.  364. 
tndning  school  of,  IL  715. 
education  in,  IL  409r  587. 
department  of,  in  England,  IL  715. 
"  "        Saxony,  IL  367. 

institutions  of.  in  Sardinia,  iV.  479,  484. 
and  science,  IV.  479,  526. 
Arts,  Central  School  of,  Parts,  I,  323. 
schools  of  France,  L  314. 
**  Belgium,  L  316. 

"  Russia,  L  317. 

"  England,  L  31& 

"  Germany,  L  338. 

and  manufactures,  school  of.  Parts,  H,  98. 
and  trades,  connection  of,  IL  100. 
"       "        schools  of,  France,  n.  98,98 
Artists,  will  not  instruct,  TTT  466. 

**      who  called,  in  16th  century,  V.  74. 
Ascham,  Racer,  biography  of^  TTi.  S3. 
methods  orstudy,llt.  «4. 
uses  of  teaching,  lIL  25. 
penmanship,  lA,  96. 
vocal  music,  m.  27. 
instructor  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  TTT.  9Bw 
marriage,  TTT,  38. 
Bchoolmaster.  by,  IV.  155. 
as  a  teacher,  XV,  165. 
Ashburton,  Lord,  prize  scheme,  L  6B9L 
address  to  teachers,  L  629, 

Assistant  teachers  in  Ruglq^,  IV.  571. 

Association  of  Americao  Geol(^ists,  TTT.  If7. 
Association  of  ideas,  LV.  598. 
Association,  Teachers*,]^.  2S2. 
first,  in  Connecticut,  IV.  7D6. 
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Artely,  John,  T7.  165. 
Astor,  John  Jacob,  beqnot  of,  I.  904,  648. 
Aster  Library,  N.  Y.,  7th  annual  report  of,  L  648. 
Aitrology^  believed  hv  Melanethon,  V.  660. 
Aitronotntcal  clock,  H.  361. 
'*  journal,  H.  «04. 

"         Observatory,  H.  608 ;  IV.  59. 
"  observations,  IL  609. 

Astronomy,  address  uo  uses  of,  H.  605. 
wonders  of,  IL  607. 
zelatioDs  to  daily  life,  IL  610. 

*'        **  geographic  science,  TL  611. 
**        "  questions  of  boundary,  IL  613. 
"        *'  conrmeree  and  navigation.  IL  614 
method  of  teaching,  by  Diesterweg,  IV.  244. 
Asvlum  for  Idiots  in  New  York.  lY.  417. 
Athencum,  meaning  of  term,  IL  735. 
AtbenoBum,  Boston,  i.  560. 

Columbia.  South  Carolina,  I.  65S. 
Holland,  L  400. 
Atheoi&D  and  Spartan  training.  IV.  476. 
Athens,  a  university,  JJ,  986. 

French  school  of  art  rL  TT.  M. 
Atlas  of  classical  geography,  IL  739. 

**    of  history.  H.  ''45. 
Atmosphere,  vitiated,  hnw  remedied,  V.  43,  44. 
Atrium  of  Comenius,  V.  276. 
Attendance  in  public  schools  of  Boston,  L  458. 
how  secured  there,  L  400. 
in  Providence,  I.  468. 
in  High  School  of  Philadelphia,  L  467. 
in  schools,  IL  259,  444.  495,  535, 545. 

**         how  enforced.  UI.  82 ;  V,  635. 
"         Luther  on,  IV.  440. 
regularity  and  punctuality  of.  V.  SO,  351. 
Attention  of  a  class,  how  to  secure,  H.  390. 
**        means  of  training,  JJ,  138 ;  V.  95. 
Attitude  in  reading,  IV.  227. 
Augustus,  charities  of,  to  Italian  orphans,  TTT,  564. 
Austin,  Mis.,  IV.  14. 
Austria,  universities  of,  L  403. 

"  "  location  of,  L  403. 

"  "  when  founded,  L  403. 

"  "  number  of  professors,  1. 403. 

"  '*  •  of  students,  L  403. 

seminaries  of  theology,  I.  403. 

libraries  in,  L  370.  

"      educational  progress  of,  TTT,  275. 
Antobiography  of  Thomas  Platter,  V.  67,  79. 

**  Rev.  J.  Barnard,  L  307. 

Aveyron,  wild  boy  of,  II,  145. 
AyUner,  m.  28,  32. 

B&bbage,  C,  difference  machine,  IL  616. 
Bacchants,  in  15th  century,  V.  70,  90,  603. 
Bache,  A.  D.,  on  Prof.  Hart's  lecture,  L  63, 100. 

on  national  free  university,  L  477. 

address  of,  at  Albany,  H.  603. 
Bachtelen,  reform  school  at,  HL  697. 
Backus,  F.  F.,  mover  in  behalf  of  idiots,  IV.  417. 
Bacon,  Lord,  on  reading,  IL  215. 

memoir  of,  V.  663. 

method  of  philosophizing,  V.  667. 

influence  on  educational  methods,  V.  674,  080. 

Instanratio  Magna,  V.  665. 

Novum  Nrganum.  V.  670. 

on  collegiate  and  private  training,  V.  677. 

essay  on  education  and  custom.  V,  681. 
Bad  language  before  children,  IV.  424,  426. 
Baden,  IV.  2.V7. 
Bahrdt,  V.  516. 
Bailey,  E,  one  of  originators  of  Am.  Institate,  IL  25. 

character  of  as  teacher,  XL  663. 
Baker,  T.  B.  L.,  DX  780, 800. 
Balance  of  mental  powers,  how  disturbed,  IV.  597. 
Baldwin,  Rev.  Theron,  I.  227. 

on  Monticello  Female  Seminary,  n.  738. 
BaUou,  L  E,  V.  26. 
Baltimore ;  public  library,  lectures,  gallery,  IIL  226. 

plans  of  school-houses  in,  V.  901. 
Barbier,  C,  music-printing  for  the  blind,  by,  IV.  137. 
Bard,  Samuel,  address  by,  n.  473. 
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Barnard,  C.  F.,  on  model  lodging-houses,  I  U12, 
Barnard,  D.  D.,  tribute  to  P.  Dwight,  V.  810. 
Barnard,  F.  A.  P.,  on  Americati  coll^ies,  I,  174, 
on  college  government,  IL  737. 
memoir  iiT  V.  753. 
portrait,  V.  753. 
education,  V.  754. 

writings  on  deaf-motes  and  language,  V.  759. 
•*  college  education,  V.  763,  767,  7T2. 

"  mathematical  and  scientific,  V,  757, 784 

on  classical  learn  mg,  V.  764. 
on  advantages  of  oral  teaching,  V.  776. 
on  daily  reciti\tions,  V.  7^5. 
on  post-graduute  course,  V.  774. 
on  demand  for  American  university.  V,  778. 
on  influence  of  Yale  College,  V.  723. 
Barnard,  Henry,  on  Pruf  Hart's  lecture,  L  64, 108L 
plan  of  oButral  agency,  L  134. 
'*         American  Journal  of  Education,  L  134. 
"         library  of  education,  L  135. 
tribute  to  GallaudettJ.  417. 
tribute  to,  by  teachers  of  Connecticut,  L  659. 
articles  *y.I.  1,  902,  205.  21tt,  231,  237,  295,  997, 
348,  361,  417.  433.  445,  551,  578,  609,  654 ;  H. 
19,  61,  86,  173,  210,  233^240,  2.i7,  419,  444,  449, 
455,  465,  593,  642,  665,  701  ;  DX  155,  184,  191, 
567;    IV.    155,    183,  245.    359.  363.  417,  580; 
V.  114,  161,   198,  311,  367,  389,  407,  581,  583, 
549,  753. 

Portrait  of,  L  659. 
iographical  sketch  of,  L  663. 
extract  from  speech  of.  L  661,  688. 
author  Board  of  Education  in  Connecticut,  L  667. 
appointed  secretary,  I.  669, 
address  to  people  uf  Connecticut  in  1838,  L  670. 
plan  of  operation  as  secretary.  L  673. 
abolition  of  board  and  secretary  in  1842,1,  677. 
examination  of  charges  and  expenses,  L  ^8. 
letter  to  committee  on,  L  679. 
on  ascertaining  condition  of  schools,  L  686. 
on  disseminating  information,  L  697. 
on  improving  teacben,  I.  699. 

«*        **  schoul-houses.  L  700. 

"         "  city  schools,  1. 701. 

"         "  factory  children.  L  704. 

on  exciting  public  interest.  L  706. 
schedule  of  inquiries,  bv,  I«  686. 
Connecticut  Common  l^hool  Journal,  I,  700. 
topics  for  teachers*  meeting.  L  709. 

(dan  of  voluntary  association,  L  721. 
abors  in  Rhode  Island,  I.  723. 
testimonial  by  teachers  of  R.  I.,  L  735. 
letter  to  teachers  of  R.  L,  L  735. 
return  to  Connecticut  in  1850, 1,  736. 
labors  in  "  L  737. 

list  of  publications  by,  L  739. 
contents  of  School  Architecture,  L  740. 
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and  index  of  Education  in  Europe,  L  746. 
of  report  of  com.  schools  of  Conn.,  X.  754. 
*'  pub.  schools  of  R.  L,  L  755. 
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Jour,  of  R.  r,  Inst,  of  Instruction^X  755. 

Ezekiel  Cheever,  L  760. 

reformatory  schools,  TTT,  816. 

tribute  to  Galiaudet,  L  758. 

history  of  education  in  Conn.,  I.  761. 

{»lan  of  manual  for  teachers,  L  765. 
ibrary  of  education,  I.  5S3. 
**       national  education  in  U.  S.,  I.  764. 
address  by,  1838,  IL678. 
"  1856,  n.  672. 

school  architecture,  IL  496,  532, 641,  790. 
obituary  of  Dr.  Robbins,  IIL  879. 
papers  on  reformatorr  education,  TTT-  810. 
remarks  at  Norwich.'m.  205. 
tribute  to  Francis  Dwight,  V.  8Qa 
Barnard,  Rev.  John,  autobiographv  o^  I,  907 
Barnard,  J.  O.,  article  bv,  TTT^  537. 
on  ryroscope,  IV.  589 ;  V,W8. 
'  anadysis  of  motion  of  top,  XV.  534. 
Barnes,  H.  H.,  report  by.  II.  531. 
Barol,  Madame  de,  TTT  510.  511. 
Barre,  school  for  idiots  at,  I,  603 
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Bamtt,  8.,  Y,  613. 

BarUett,  E.,  chmr«ct«r  of  W.  Colbara,  H.  31S. 
Bartlett,  R.,  educational  bequMts  of,  IV.  600. 
Basedow,  J.  B.,  IV.  12S. 

memoir,  V.  ^^- 

educational  aims,  V.  404. 

Phiianthmpinum,  V.  495. 

reiif  ious  teachinifs,  V.  501 

estimate  of,  by  Kant.  V.  504. 
**  "      Oberim,  V.  510. 

books  by,  V.  488.  508 
Basle,  university  of,  I.  404. 
Bates,  Joshua,  L  304. 

gift  tu  Boston  Library,  IL  906. 

Bates,  W..L6- 

Bateos,  W.,  V.  968. 

Bath,  younff  criminals  in  jail  of,  ITt.  770. 

BavAKiA,  educational  statistics  of,  1851-52, 1,  626. 

academy  of  sciences,  L  026. 

scientific  collections,  L  696. 

public  libraries.  I.  6136. 

academy  of  paintings,  I,  696.^ 

conservatory  of  music,  L  020. 

universities,  L  636. 

lyoea,  I.  6i!6. 

gymnasia  and  Latin  schools,  I,  696i 

special  schools,  L  696. 

eommon  schools,  L  6S7. 

industrial  schools,  I,  637. 

drawing  ychools^  L  637. 

infant  schools,  x.  627. 

convent  and  private  schools,  L  627.  ^^ 

Bazin,  M.,  A*ticuI.  Brothers,  instituted  by,  TTf,  575. 
Bebel.  H..  at  Tubingen,  IV.  744. 
Bechner,  D.,  V.  276. 
Beck,  T.  Romeyn,  obituary  of,  L  651. 
Beecher,  C.  E.,  nhysiolo^y  and  rnlirthenics,  IL  744. 

health  of  teacher  and  p'liiuls,  TJ,  399. 

educutioiial  career  of,  TTT,  30H. 

power  of  ffi>od  teaching.  V.  634.  

Beernem.  Ilnll's  visit  to  reform  school  at,  TTT-  648. 

Beers,  8.  P.,  V.  128. 

Beggars,  drowned  by  Diocletian,  TTT.  564. 

B^ing  and  vice  or  young  in  fieigium,  TTT,  621, 643. 

how  cxterminatedjYiT,  781. 
Beguines,  in.  499. 

Belfast  museum  of  natural  history,  IV.  790. 
Belgium,  industrial  school,  L  384. 

apprentice  workshop  for  boys,  L  384. 
*'■  "  girls.  L  384. 

"  "      in  East  Flanders,  L  384. 

6oo)e8  d'apprantisage,  for  girls,  L  384. 

charitable  congress  in,  July,  laW.  H.  236. 

beggary  and  vice  of  youngm,  m.  621,  642. 

international  congress  in,  XU,  231. 

reformatories  in,  TTT.  631. 

school  for  lace-making,  IV.  801. 
Ballos-lettres,  in  University  of  Turin,  IV.  52. 
Bells,  superstitions  respectmg,  V.  160. 
Benefactors  to  education.  LL  593. 

Blaodina  Dudley,  n.  507,  609. 

donors  to  Dudley  Observatory,  H.  504. 

Elihu  Yale,  V.  715. 

R.  Hubbard  and  other  founders  of  Norwich  Free 
Academy,  IL  671. 

Oliver  Putnam,  IL  686. 

William  Lowrence-TX,  41. 

Samuel  Wiltiston,  TT.  173. 

Nicholas  Brown.  TTT,  206-312. 

Cyrus  Butler,  IH.  305. 

A.  W.  Gehren.  TTT   10. 

Paul  Farnum.  TTT  397 

B.Dwight,  IV.  17,22. 

J.  Wadsworth,  IV.  14. 

Caccia,IV.  485. 

W.  Woodward,  IV.  580. 

J.  Hughes,  IV.  520. 
♦  Amedeus  VIII.,  IV.  43. 

Charles  Albert,  IV.  43,  58,  SO. 

Charles  Emanuel,  TV.  43.  SO. 

Charles  Felix,  IV.  61. 

Abbott  Lawrence,  I,  30S. 


Thomas  Dowse,  lEL  284. 

Thomas  RobbinsTuL  270. 

Jobn  BromfieM,  V.  521. 

HenryTodd,  IV.  711. 

John  Harvard,  V.  523. 

M.  B.  Ives,  V.  311. 

George  Penbodv,  L  237;  II.  2SS;  IIL  2S8. 

John  Lowell,  V.  332. 

Mrs.  Packer.  I.  580. 

Alexander  Duncan,  IQ.  309. 

David  Watkinson,  IV.  638. 
Bengottgh.  G.,  IIL  789,  HOO.    . 
Bequest  of  J.  J.  Astor,  I,  904,  648. 
Berlin,  Prussia,  trade  institute,  L  ^3SL 

university,  I.  402,  404. 

"  origin  of,  n.  271. 

gymnasium.  V.  699. 

real  school,  V.  703. 

trade  school,  V.  706. 

institute  of  arts,  V.  710. 
Bermuda  Islands,  extent  in  square  milo,  L  3^6. 

population  in  1850,  L  365. 
Berne,  univenity  of,  L  404. 
Berti,  D.  IV.  491. 

Bervanger,  Mgr.  de.  St.  Nicholas  institutioD,  TTT  737. 
Beug^en,  school  at,  TTT.  383. 

and  Peatalozzi.  IV.  115. 
Beuth,  councilor,  on  beautiful  objects  in 

IL629. 
Bible  and  prayer  in  schoob,  L  344. 

a  text- book  in  Indiana,  IL  485. 

'*        "  Free  Academy,  n.  603* 

Luther  on  study  of.  IV.  443. 

in  high  schools,  IV,  367. 

translation  of.  IV.  745. 

as  a  classic,  V.  63. 
Bibliandcr,  S.,  V.  87. 
Biederman,  history  of  schools,  V.  696. 
Bigelow,  S.,  notice  of,  IL  58. 
Bij^Iow,  J.  P..  gift  to  Boston  Library,  H.  9M. 
Bindings,  effect  of  gas  on,  IL  313. 
Bingham,  Caleb,  I.  S04. 

memoir  of,  V.  325. 
Biographical  sketches  and  DoCiecs. 

Alcott,  W.  A,  IV.  629. 

R.  Ascham,  UL  23. 

Lord  Bacon,  V.  663. 

F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  V.  755. 

H.  Barnard,  L  <^57. 

J.  Barnard,  L  307. 

J.  B.  Basedow,  V.  487. 

Caleb  Bingham,  L  304  ;  V.  34S. 

T.  Romeyn  Beck,  I.  655. 

J.  Bromfiekl,  V.  591. 

C.  Brooks.  L  587. 

N.  Brown,  IIL  291. 

J.  G.  Carter,  V.  322. 

E.  Cheever,  I.  297. 

W.  Colbum.  n.  994. 

J.  A.  Comenius,  V.  257. 

J.  Curtis,  I.  654. 

T.  Dowse,  m.  281 

E.  Dwight,  IV.  5. 

F.  Dwight,  V.  803. 
T.  Dwight,  V.  574. 

G.  B.  Emerson.  V.  417. 
J.  A.  Ernesti,  V.  750. 
P.  Farnum,  TTT  397. 
A.  H.  Pranckg,  V.  421. 
T.  H.  Gallaodet,  L  417. 
J.  M.  Gesner.  V.  741. 
8  R.  Hall,  V.  373. 
J.  8.  Hart  V.  91- 
J.  Harvard,  V.  523. 
V.  Hauy.  HL  477. 
R.  Hubbaid,  V.  316. 
M.  B.  Ives,  V.  311. 
W.  R.  Johnson,  V.  781. 
R.  Kelly  L  655. 
J.  Kingsbury,  V.  9. 
H.  Krusi,  V.  161. 
Abbott  Lawrence,  I,  90S. 
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8.  Lewit,  V.  727. 
J.  Lowell,  y.  392 
H.  Mann,  V.  61L 
Lk  Mason,  IV.  J40. 
J.  McKeen,  I.  654. 
N.  Medealf,  HL  83. 
M.  Neander,  77^99. 
D.  Olmsted,  Y.  307. 
D.  P.  Pttire,  V.  811. 
6.  Peabodv,  I.  237. 
H.  P.  Poei;ni.  366. 
.C.  Peirce,  IV.^75. 
T.  H.  Perkins,  I,  551. 
H.  Pestalozzi.  IV.  65. 
W.  F.  Phelns,  V.  8S7. 
T.  Platter,  Y.  79. 
W.  Ratich,  V.  229. 
T.  Robbins.TTr  279 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  V.  459. 
Abb6  de  La  Snlle,  IIL  437. 

C.  E.  Slowe.  V.  586. 
J.  Stunn,  IV.  167. 
Z.  Thomfifion,  I,  655. 

N.  TiilinrbasU  I.  655 ;  U,  566. 

J.  G.  Tobler.  V.  205. 

H.Todd,  IV,  7J1. 

V.  F.  Trotzendorf,  V.  107. 

K.  C.  W.  Von  Turk,  V.  155. 

J.  Vehrli,in.  389. 

J.  Wadsworth,  V.  389. 

D.  Walkinaon,  IV.  837. 
W.  C.  Woodbridge,  V.  53, 
Elibu  Yale,  V.  715. 

Biography  in  teaching  history,  IV.  514. 
Birch,  prose  and  poetry  of  the,  Ttt  463. 
"      the,  a  poem,  IXL  463. 

Birmingham,  scientific  school  at,  I.  388.       

"  conference  on  reform  schools,  iji,  765. 

Bishop,  F.,  on  juvenile  crime,  i|t-  778. 
Bishop,  N.,  experience  as  superiutendeot,  L  458. 
on  school  attendance,  L  458. 
on  truancy,  L  461. 

on  separation  of  sexes  in  school,  L  461. 
Blackboard,  in  Prussian  schools,  V.  626. 
Blackie,  S.  6.,  on  Cretins  and  Cretinism,  H.  738. 
Blackstone*s  definition  of  an  idiot,  IV.  386 
Blind,  number  of  in  United  States,  in  1850,  L  650. 
institution  for,  in  Massachusetts,  I.  380. 
**       Iowa,  L  379. 
Illinoi^  I.  37.'>, 
Indiana,  L  377. 
Kentucky,  I.  377. 
Louisiana,  I.  377. 
Michigan,  L  447. 
Mississppi,  L  447. 
Missouri,  L  446. 
New  York,  L  450 
North  Carolina,  I.  451. 
Ohio,  L  452. 
Pennsylvania,  I,  453. 
•*  "      Tennessee.  L  455. 

institiitions  for,  IIL  484;  IV.  127,  140. 
labors  of  Valentine  Haiiy  for,  TTT,  477. 
number  of,  IV.  128. 
printing  for,  IV.  134. 
peculiarities  of,  IV.  139. 
Blindness,  causes  of.  IV,  127. 

statistics  of,  V.  127. 
Blochman,  C  J.,  death  of,  m.  274. 
Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts,  V.  619,  637. 
Boarding  round,  good  and  evil  of,  IV  634. 
Boarding-schpol  for  girls,  described,  iV*  582;  V.  028. 

**  "        for  boys.  IV.  586. 

Bohnenberger^s  rotascope,  IL  701. 
Bolivia,  extent  and  population,  I.  365. 
Boloffna,  university  at,  I.  254. 

early  charity  school  at,  TTT.  566. 
Bond,  Robert,  IIL  23. 
Bonn,  university  of,  I.  402,  404 ;  Q.  S73. 
Bonnaterre,  M.,  IL  145. 
Bopp's  philological  course,  IL  341. 
Book  knowledge,  n.  560. 

Book  notices,  L  413 ;  IL  739 ;  IV.  273, 631 ;  V.  318. 
Book  questions,  XL  328. 
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Books,  educational  effects  of,  IV.  966. 

Books  on  theory  and  practice  of  edocatioo,  L  7B9. 

Booth,  Dr.,  lecture  by,  HL  252,  265. 

Borromeo,  San  Carlos,  IL  723. 

Borrowing  and  lending,  IV.  163. 

Boston,  public  schools  in,  L  458. 

population,  1855,  L  458, 

pupils  in  public  schools,  L  458. 
private     "        L  450. 

evening  schools,  L  460. 

truants  and  absentees  from  sehool,  L  460. 

truai\t  officers,  L  460. 

primary  schools,  pupils  in,  L  461. 

grammar     "         '*  L  461. 

high  "         "  L  461. 

cost  of  sehooi-bouses,  L  461,  645. 

education  of  boys  and  girls  together,  L  ^61. 

public  library  in,  IL  2U3. 

farm  school.  HL  811. 

bouse  of  refuge.  111.  811. 

academy  of  music,  IV.  144. 

publie  education  of  girls  in,  V.  327. 
"      schools,  state  of  in  1790,  V.  333. 
"  '*        double-headed  system  in,  V.  388. 

"      library  in  1793,  V.  343. 

Lowell  lectures,  V.  437. 

Btlienvum,  V.  522. 
Botanic  garden,  Turin,  IV.  59. 

»•  '*       the  first.  V.  540. 

BotU,  v.,  articles  by,  HI.  513 ;  IV.  37,  479. 
Bowditch,  N.,  influence  of,  on  Amer.  science,  IL  605. 
Bowdoin  College,  statistics  ofl  L  405. 
Bowen,  F.,  metaphysics,  H.  743. 

article  by,  IV.  5. 
Bowing,  discussed,  IL  107. 
Boyle,  Sir  R.,  V.  123. 
Braidwood,  John,  TTT.  348. 
Braillg.  L.,  music-printing  for  blind,  IV.  137. 
Brain,  nL  241. 

Bran  ford,  founding  of  Yale  College  at,  V.  543. 
Brazer,  J.,  notice  of,  IL  53. 
Braril,  territory  and  population  of,  L  365. 
Bread,  manufactuie  of,  TTX.  233. 
Breckenridge,  R.  J.,  report  by,  IL  488. 
Brenton,  £.  P.,  IIL  799. 
Breslan,  university  of,  L  404. 

schools  of,  in  l6tb  century,  V.  82. 
Brethren  of  the  common  life.  III,  566. 
Bridgman,  Laura,  training  of,  IV.  383. 
Brinsley,  John,  Latin  accidence.  I.  311. 
Bristol,  Eng.,  Red  Lodge  at,  IQ.  785. 
Bristol  diamonds.  III.  156. 
British  America,  extent  and  population,  L  365. 
"     Asso.  for  Advancement  of  Science,  TTT,  147. 
Essayists,  American  edition  of,  IL  746. 
linnduros,  extent  and  population  of,  L  365. 
India,  school  movement  in,  IL  727. 
Brockett,  L.  P..  on  idiots,  and  their  training,  L  593 

article  by,  m.  477 ;  IV.  127 ;  V.  811. 
Bromfield,  J.,  memoir  of,  y.  520. 

benefactions  of,  V.  ^22. 
Brooks,  C,  educational  labors  of,  L  587. 

portrait  of,  I.  587. 

on  morals  in  schools,  L  336. 

on  national  university,  IL  87. 
Brothers*  Institute,  at  Horn,  IIL  610. 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  schools.  IL  441. 
Brougham.  I^ord,  on  Mettrey,  TTT,  696. 

on  social  science,  IV.  818. 
Brown,  Dr.  school  for  idiots  at  Barre,  L  603. 
Brown,  James,  gift  to  Boston  Library,  IL  396b 
Brown,  Nicholas,  biography  of,  m.  291. 
Brown  University,  statistics  of,  I.  405. 

gifts  of  N.  Brown  to,  in.  297. 
Brownell,  F.  C.  Guide  to  Illustration,  IL  744. 
BrusseU,  philanthropic  congress  at,  LDL  336. 

society  for  erecting  model-houses,  TTT,  S36. 

early  charity  school  at,  lit,  566. 
Bulkley,  L..  educational  beouest,  IV.  092. 
Burgdorf,  Pestuloszi's  school  at,  IV,  71,  84,  91,  119. 
Burgess,  6.,  article  by,  II.  502. 
Burke,  E.,  on  taxation  in  schools,  IL  493. 
Burleigh,  Lord,  noUee  of,  IV.  161. 

■dvice  to  his  son,  IV.  161. 
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Barl«i|;li,  Lord,  on  school  pnnhbroent,  IV,  155. 
Burlington,  UniTentty  of  Verrooot  at,  LJ05. 
Borton,  W.,  efforts  for  bonae  •dueaiionTlL  333. 

•xtnct  from,  m.  450. 
Bonr  St.  Edmandt,  Mrly  achool  at,  TTT,  566. 
Bueh,  Hermann,  IV.  735,  7^26. 
BusineM  men,  education  of,  V.  313. 
Batler,  Caleb,  biography  of.  n.  49. 
Butler,  Cyrua,  rift  to  Butler  Hospital,  in.  305 
Butler  HoapiUl,  Providence,  m.  304,  3U0. 
Bynw,  Lady  Noel,  effbita  for  juvenile  reform,  ni,  799. 

Cabinet  of  natural  hiilory,  fint,  V.  540. 

Oaccla'i  college,  IV.  485. 

Caeaariut,  J.,  IV.  725. 

Caupornia,  extent  and  population  in  1850, 1.  367. 

whitea,  free  colored,  slave*,  I.  367. 
"      5.  under  10.  L  367. 
*•    10,     "      15,  L  367. 
"    15,     "     20,1,367. 

ftcademies ;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  L  367. 

public  schools,  «'  "  ♦•         j.  368. 

whites  in  colleges,  academies,  public  schools,  L  366. 
**      over  90,  unable  to  read  or  write,  I,  368. 

educational  foods,  I.  373. 

eommon  school  system  in  1854, 1,  37S. 

eollegea  in  1855,  L  372. 

eommon  schools  in  1855^11,  950. 

school  funds  and  lands,  U,  350. 

attendance,  n,  359. 

educational  system,  IL  360. 

test-books,  n,  960. 

sectarianism,  H.  360. 

colleges,  n.  360. 
Calisthenics,  n.  407,  744. 
Callemarehas.  or  Callimachus,  TTT,  45. 
Cambrav,  early  dominical  school  at,  TTT,  566. 
Cambridge  essays,  II.  737. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Hopkins  fund  at,  IV.  683. 

Harvard  Colle^,  at,  V.  534. 
Camerarius,  edition  of  Melancthon*s  gram.,  IV,  753. 
Campanella,  T.,  V,270. 
Campe,  at  Dessau,  V.  506. 

**      pedagogical  works,  V.  517. 

Canada,  educational  experience  of,  TTT,  940. 
Canada,  Lower,  educational  institutions  in,  IL  738. 
Canada,  Upper,  I.  186 ;  n.  733. 

system  or  public  education,  I,  186. 

history  of,X  In- 


land appropriations,  I,  187. 
classical  and  matber 


mathematical  schools,  I.  188. 

grammar  school,  I,  188. 

school  laws,  I,  188. 

board  of  education,  I,  189. 

public  libraries,  I,  189, 195. 

system  of  education,  1836, 1.  100. 

act  of  legislature,  1839,  L  190,  194. 

present  state  of  education,  I,  191. 

school  organization,  I,  193. 

number  of  schools,  I,  193,  199. 

eouncil  of  public  instruction,  I,  193. 

voluntary  cnaracter  of  system,  jL  194. 

text-books,  I,  195. 

maps,  charts,  4cc.,  L  196. 

grant  by  legislaturefor  library.  I,  196. 

remarks  of  Lord  Elgin,  I,  Ifff. 

age  of  teachers,  I.  197. 

extent  and  population,  I.  365. 
Canitein,  Baron  von,  V.  454. 
Cara,IV.43. 

Carra,  rural  school  at,  TTy,  509. 
Carlsruhe^  polytechnic  school  at,  I.  333. 
Carpani,  m  Mihin,  H.  733. 
Carpenter,  Mary^n  reform  schools,  H.  331 

on  the  Rough  House,  TTT  10. 

publications  by,  TfT  814. 
Cupenter,  W.  B.,  on  the  microscope,  II.  739 
Carracci,  school  of,  from  Lanzi,  TTT  467. 
Cart6e,  C.  8.,  on  pnysical  geography,  n.  740. 
Carter,  James,  V.  337. 
Carter,  J.  6.,  labon  of,  JL  31. 
memoir  of,  V.  407. 

letters  on  schools  of  New  England,  V.  408. 
plan  of  teaohers*  aammary,  v.  415* 


Carter.  T.,  on  juvenile  criminals,  Tff  778. 
Cathedral  and  conventual  schools,  L  354,  i 
Catholic  educational  inxtitutions  in  the  U. 
collegiate  institutes,  II.  434. 
theological  seraiiiariM,  Q,  440. 
female  academics,  H,  443. 
free  elementary  schools,  TT,  443. 
Cecil.  Sir  William,  TJL  45 ;  ste  Burleigh. 
Central  agency  to  promote  education,  I.  134. 
Central  Amm^ica,  extent  and  population,  I.  365. 
Central  School  of  Arts,  Paris,  L  323. 
Central  Ui{^h  School,  Philadelphia,  I.  93,  467 ;  Y.  IHL 
Centralization  of  the  meaos  of  knowledge,  TT,  377 
Census  of  1840,  H,  558. 
"      **   1850,11.477. 
Camay,  agricultural  asylum  at,  TTT,  751. 
Cervetti,  P.,  m,  583. 

Channiog,  W.  £.,  letter  to  H.  Mann,  V.  690. 
Chaplin,  D.,  notice  of,  TT.  53. 
Chariuble  endow mentsTlV.  57, 197. 
Charitable  institutions,  congress  of,  H,  936. 
historical  sketch  of,  "HL  563. 
at  Rome,  list  of,  in.  580. 
Charity  injurious  in  schools  of  design,  TTT^  471. 
Charity  schools,  eariv,  TTT,  566. 
Charity,  sisten  of,  as  teachers,  n,  443. 
Charlemagne,  cathedral  and  conventual  sdMob,  I.  SSL 
Charles  Albert,  IV^,  58,  59. 
Charles  Emanuel,  IV.  43,  59. 
Charles  Felix,  IV.  61. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  new  school  policy,  IL  S3L 
Chauncey,  I.,  V.  544. 
Cbauveau,  P.  J.  O.,  report  by,  EL  728. 
Cheever,  Ezekiel,  biography  ofTL  297, 
labors  in  New  Haven,  Conn.^  397. 
**      •*  Ipswich,  Mass.,  I,  303. 
"      "  Charleston,  Mass.,  I.  304. 
*'      **  Boston,  Mass.,  I.  314. 
agricultural  operations,  I,  303. 
motion  presented  to  selectmen.  I,  304. 
Latin  school  of  Boston,  I.  304. 
school-house,  I,  306. 
internal  economy  of  school,  I,  307. 
discipline  of  school,  I,  3(0. 
text-books,  I,  310. 
Accidence,  I,  310. 
method  of  teaching  Latin,  I.  310. 
essays  on  millennium,  I,  313. 
death,  &c.,  I,  313,  314. 
Cheever,  S.,  on  agriculture  and  geology,  IV.  787. 
Cheke,  Sir  John,  m,  94;  IV.  165. 
Chelsea  Grammar  School,  JL  677. 
Chemistry  in  Lawrence  Scientific  Schod,  I,  SSL 
applied  to  the  arts,  I.  359. 
agricultural,  I.  359. 
J.  A.  Pm-ter  on.  H,  746. 
Chemnitz,  industrial  school  at,  IV.  SSS. 
Chenev,  S.,  V.  335. 

Cherokee  Indians,  public  education,  I,  190. 
mode  of  teaching  English  among,  I.  131. 
Chicago,  public  high  school  at,  TTT,  531. 
plans  or  building^ TTT.  536. 
course  of  study.  iH.  536. 
Children,  neglected,  IL  464. 
Lord  Burleigh  on  management  of,  IV.  163. 
law  of  Connecticut  as  to,  in  1650,  fv.  660. 
how  retained  at  school,  TTT,  346. 
instructed  after  leaving  school,  TTT  347. 
Children's  Friend  Society,  m.  7{^  799. 
Chili  and  W.  Patagonia,  extent  &  population,  I,  38S. 
Choate,  Rofus,  address  at  the  dedieatiofi  oT  Peabody 

Institute,  I.  239. 
Christ  and  Socrates,  compared  by  Ronaaean.  V.  484. 
Christian  and  heathen  charities,  jQT.  564. 
Christian  Brothers,  n.  441,  721 :  TTT  437. 
Christian  charity.  Emperor  Julian  on,  TTT,  565. 
Christian  education,  plan  of,  by  Synod  of  Oort,  ^  77 
Christianity,  its  relations  to  public  sebooh,  'TL  567. 

recognized  by  American  law.  TTT,  96. 
Christopher  and  Alice,  by  Pestaloszi,  IV,  68. 
Church,  S.,  quoted,  V,  543. 

Church  authority  in  management  of  sefaools,  IV.  498. 
Cicero,  H.  637;  HL  97,a. 
Storm's  esUmata  of,  IV,  4n. 
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Ciceronian  of  Erasmus,  IV,  '?20. 
Cincinnati,  House  of  Refuge,  m.  811. 
system  of  public  sehoob,  Iv,  5S0. 
statistics  of "  **       IV.  530. 

public  high  schools,  IV.  5*20.  

Cities,  in  u!  S.,  population  of  in  1840  and  1850,  L  476. 

•«      embellishment  of,  V,  533. 
Citizenship  as  connected  with  education,  m.  88. 
City  schools,  gradation  of,  II,  669,  538. 
City  schools,  IL  90,  538. 
"     boys,  m.  231,  338,  796l 
**    education,  how  disadvantageoos,  HL  323. 
Civil  engineering,  I.  183. 
Civility,  example  of,  m.  77. 
Clap,  1%  argument  for  Yale  College  charter,  V*  559. 
Clark,  T.  M.,  article  by,  IL  164. 
Class  instruction  in  lyceums,  ITT,  348. 
Class  system,  V,  353. 
Class-books,  Metanethon*s,  IV.  751. 
Classes  in  reading,  IV.  327. 
Claasioal  education,  I.  67,  86;  m.  199,  303;  V.  ^M• 

**        language,  study  of,  L  176. 
Classical  learning,  revival  of,  in  Italy,  V.  '^^ 
Classics,  Greek  and  Latin,  II.  601. 

^*       in  schools,  Dr.  Arnold  on,  IV.  563. 
Classification  as  an  educational  exercise,  JL  330. 

"  of  schools,  n,  458. 

Clay,  Rev.  John,  on  juvenile  criminals,  m.  773. 
Cleanliness,  provision  for  habits  of,  H.  716. 
Clement  of  Ireland,  I.  354. 
deomenes,  remark  by,  IV  •  471. 
Clere,  Laurent,  I.  433,  433. 
Clergy  and  public  schools  in  Sardinia,  IV.  500. 

»'        »«    schools,  rV.  578. 
Cleveland,  American  Association  at,  in  1851, 1.  6. 
ClindT,  Pestalozzi's  school  at,  IV.  113. 
Coekburn,  H.,  memorials  by,  IL  646. 
Coclenius,  Conrad,  IV.  735. 
Cogswell,  Alice,  L  430. 
Coggeshall,  W.  T^  article  by,  V.  737. 
Corns,  study  of,  Ii.  417. 
Coit,  W.  H.,  IL  681. 
Colbum,  Warren,  memoir  of,  IL  394. 

**  •*  arithmetic,  method  of.  rVj  293. 

"  "  First  Lessons,  influence  of,  IL  21. 

Cole,  David,  on  classical  education,  L  67. 
Cole,  T.,  voyage  of  life,  n.  548. 
Colman,  Mr.,  account  of  Mettray,  HI.  730. 
Coleridge.  H.,  his  Northern  Worthies,  Hi.  23,  38. 
Coleridge,  8.  T.,  n,  103 ;  UL  36. 
College  words,  by  B.  H.  Hall,  noticed,  IL  743. 
CoII^,  antiquity  of  term,II.  374. 
and  university,  distinguishMl,  IL  374,  376. 

code  of  honor,  1^^.  65.^ 

eoromunity,  nature  of,  Jui.  66. 
boy.  described  by  Crabbe.  IV.  588. 
early  action  for,  in  New  England,  V.  584,  541. 
expenses,  bow  borne  by  poor  students,  V.  9,  93. 
Colleges,  improvements  practicable  in,  L  1"^^  2^. 
stimulants  to  effort,  L  370. 
grade  of  honor,  I,  271, 373, 375. 
prizes  in  form  of  books,  &c.,  L  273. 
mode  of  awarding  distinctions,  I.  373. 
foundation  of  scholarships,  L  273,  S74. 
industry  in,  encouraged,  1.  274. 
degradation  and  promotion,  L  375. 
increase  in  number  of  instructors,  L  275. 
object  of  university  examination,  L  276. 
classification,  L  3T7. 
academic  decrees,  L  377. 
open  university  plan,  I,  378. 
d^ee  of  bachelor  of  arts,  L  278. 
English  universitieO],  378. 

Sovemment  in,  L  2v9. 
ifllculties  of  government  in,  L  279 
treatment  of  ottenses,  L  379. 
keeping  record  of  demerit,  I.  280 
penal  legislation,  I.  280. 
perpetrators  of  secret  offenses,  L  280. 
of  present  day,  L  28L 
dormitories  of,X  281. 
relations  to  eaeV other,  L  283. 


council  of  delegates,  L  283. 

correspondence  between,  L  284. 

American,  L  171,  335, 368. 

consolidation  of,  L  471. 

Upper  Canada,  L  199. 

democratic  tendency  of,  L  IM 

poor  students,  I,  171,  173. 

aistribution  of  honors,  L  1'73. 

arrangement  of,  L  176. 

denominational,  1. 176. 

American  system,  L  177. 

course  of  instruction,  L  1*^1  ^^^  1^* 

age  of  admission,  L  185. 

requirements  for  admission,  L  1^* 

and  universities,  outcry  against,  L  1^ 

in  California,  II.  468, 

in  Canada,  n.  738,  733. 

in  Indiana.  II.  484. 

in  Kentucky.  II.  492, 

Catholic,  in  United  States,  IL  435 

public  prayers  in,  IV.  33. 

educational  oflSce  of.  XV.  388. 

evil  of  over-crowdeo  curriculum,  V.  774. 

remedy,  a  double  course,  V.  774. 
open  system,  V.  765. 
Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  IV.  738. 
Columbia,  (S.  C.,)  Atheiieum,  IL  735 
Columbian  Orator,  V.  339. 
Comenius,  J.  A.,  memoir,  V.  357. 
in  England,  V.  359. 
in  Swedeif,  V.  358. 
pedagogical  works,  V.  383, 307. 
lodebl^ness  to  Bacon,  V.  370. 
school-books,  V.  372. 
plan  of  study,  V.  38L 
confessions,  V.  393. 
Comedies,  or  Latin  plays,  V«  76. 
Commerce,  study  of  I,  323. 
history  of,  n.  648. 
a*liberal  profession,  II.  649. 
Peabody's  success  in,  n«  649. 
Commercial  schools  in  Saxony,  IV.  392 ;  V.  356. 

in  England,  IV.  579. 
Common  School  AdvooatCjV.  734. 
»*  "      Director,  V,  731. 

"  »'      Journal,  V,  638. 

Common  schools  in  the  several  states,  IL  ^^5. 
and  academies,  irfl,  301. 
in  Germany,  before  1800,  IV.  343. 
in  New  England,  in  1824,  IV.  H.        .-_--« 
main  dependence  for  American  education,  V,  739. 
and  universities,  V-  771. 
Common  sense,  V,  476. 
Common  things,  teaching  of,  L  ^29. 
knowledge  of,  for  girls,  IL  7(K^. 
subjects  for  instruction  in,  P.  708. 
Communication,  power  of,  ill,  334. 

intellectual  and  moral  effects  of,  m,  335. 
value  of,  m.  335. 
Comparison,  educational  exercise,  H,  3M, 
Competition  at  examinations,  IL  108 ;  UL  267 
Composition,  errors  in  teaching,  ill,  331. 

extempore  exercises  in,  L  407. 
Compulsory  school  attendauce,  IL  ^^  \  IV,  4M. 

"         teaching,  IV,  166. 
Conant,  R.,  V.  335. 
Conception,  mental.  TV.  304. 
and  perception.  Iv.  333. 
and  memory,  IV.  324. 
and  imagination,  IV.  334. 
Congregation  of  Notre  Dame,  Montreal,  JL,  "^l* 
Conidas,  in.  158. 

Conjugation  of  verbs  in  English,  UL  ^^l. 
Connecticut,  extent  andpopulation,  L  367. 
whites,  colored,  L  367.  _     ^ 

"      5  to  10,  10  to  15,  15  to  30,  L  387. 
colleges  in,  1850 ;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  L  3W. 
academies ;  teacheta,  pupils,  income,  L  3B& 
public  schools ;  "  "  '*        L  368j37«. 

whites  in  coll.,  acade,  and  pub.  schools,  L  36B. 
^'      over  30,  unable  to  read  or  write,  L  3^> 
"      native  bom,  -       "  "       L  3>8- 
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libnria ;  atatA,  college,  school,  fce.,  I,  309. 

school  fund.  I,  372. 

commoo  schiwl  srstem.  I,  373. 

teachers'  institutes,  L  373. 

Normal  School,  I.  373. 

Bute  Reform  School.  I.  373. 

deaf  and  dumb,  I,  373. 

American  Asylum,  I.  373. 

Mr.  Barnard's  labors  in,  I.  Gpd. 

history  of  common  schools  io,  IV,  657. 

action  of  Hartford,  lY.  657. 
«•      "  colony,  in  IQHU.  IV,  66J. 
•*      •♦   New  Haven.  JV.  «Jl- 
**      **  ooluny  of  New  Haven,  IV.  6W. 

education  of  Indians,  IV.  ^»- 

county  grammar  Bchf»ol,  1677,  IV,  667. 

kffislation  in  170J,  IV.  Gi)5. 

appropriation  of  Inndii  to  schools,  1733,  IV«  703. 

ravision  of  1750.  IV,  701. 

establishment  of  school  fund.  IV.  70*1. 

«*  "       societies,  IV,  706. 

Society  Hi^  Schools.  IV.  706. 

schools,  1800  to  183H.  V.  1 1^- 

act  for  ^ucnting  children,  1800,  V.  115. 
'*    concerning  schools,  J799,  V.  116. 
"  *'  children  in  fnclories,  V,  123. 

constitutional  provisions,  V.  134. 

experience  of  state  funds,  y.  133,  135. 

pamphlet  on,  in  1831,  V.  140. 

condition  of,  io  1830,  V.  139. 

"    "  1835.  V.  149.  • 

returns  provided  for,  V.  157. 

United  States  surplus  revenue,  V.  1^7. 

act  of  1838.  V.  153. 

colleges  in,  V,  541. 

granta  to  Yale  Colle^,  V,  546. 
Connecticut  Common  School  Journal,  I,  681.  754. 
Connecticut  Historicni  Societv,  librnry  uf,  TTT,  3d]. 

"         Bute  Reform  Scfiool.  m,  811. 
Conringius  ou  academic  degrees,  Q,  747. 
Conservatory  of  Arts,  Paris,  IL  100. 
Consciousness  defined,  IV.  396. 

cultivation  of,  IV.  326. 
Constantinople,  IV.  ^l- 
Contents  of  No.  5.  H,  17. 

No.    1,  L  V. 

No.    2,Lv. 

No.    3,Lv. 

No.   4, 1,  vii. 
*'      **  supplement,  I,  viii. 

No.    6. 11.257. 

No.    7,  n.453. 

JSo.  8,  m.  3. 

No.    9,  m.  280. 
••     "  supplement,  TTT,  290, 

No.  10,  IV.  3, 

No.  11,  IV.  273. 

No.  12,  rV,  529. 

No.  13,  V,  9. 

No.  14.  V.  323. 

No.  15,  V,  609. 
Controversy,  how  to  practice,  IV,  465 
Convent  scliools,  H.  442. 

in  Ireland,  IV.  375. 
Convention  for  school  improvement,  II,  21. 

of  teachers  at  Columbia  Hall,  in  1830,  H,  19,  23. 
Conversation,  I«ord  Burleigh  on,  IV.  163. 
Conversations,  Lexicon,  ill,  5. 
Cooke,  R.  8.,  I.  7.  8,  16.  102. 

joamal  of  fourth  session  of  association,  I.  9. 
Cooper,  Peter,  I.  204,  652:  H,  281 :  IV,  520. 
Cooper  Scientific  Union,  L  652;  IV,  526. 

engraving  of,  I,  551. 
Coote,  author  of  the  English  Schoolmaster,  I.  301. 
Copernican  system,  II.  218. 
Copying  in  drawing,  IV.  494. 
Come,  M.,  report  ou  juvenile  crime,  I.  613,  617 
Coming,  E„  donntion  to  Dudlev  Observatory,  H,  602. 
Corporeal  punishment,  L  lOf^i  JI2,  130:  IV.  570. 
Correction  pnlcrnelle.  in  French  code,  L  621. 
Costa  Rica,  extent  and  population  in  1850.  Z»  365. 
Country  education,  advantages  of,  m,  323. 


Courage,  instance  of,  TTT.  77.  

Course  of  study,  Chicago  High  School,  TTT,  SX. 

Sardinia  technical  schools.  IV,  37. 
"       university,  IV.  46. 
**       secondary  schools,  IV.  42. 
'<       elementary    "       IV.  490. 

Saxony,  common  schools.  V.  <^1* 
**        normal  schools,  V.  354. 

Paris  Institution  for  Blind,  IV,  13S. 

Sturm's  school,  IV,  160,401. 

Chemnitz  Industrial  School.  IV.  352. 

Woodward  High  School,  IV.  SOL 

Rofby,  rV.  554. 

Hieronymians,  rV,  694. 

Agricola  on,  IV,  720. 

Melancthon  on,  IV.  750. 

Prussian  gymnasia,  V.  TOO. 
"        real  schools,  V,  704. 
«        trade    "        V,  707. 
•*        institute  of  arts,  V.  713. 
Courteilles,  Vicomte,  I.  618 ;  III,  STTS,  647,  704. 

Courtay  in  deportment,  II,  105.  

Cousin,  report  on  education  io  Holland,  iii,  61A. 

^'  Prussia.  IV.  14 :  V.  401 

Cowdery,  M.  F., "  Moral  Lesw>n»  "  by,  IL  742 : ! 
Crabbe,  G.,  *•  SchooU  of  the  Borough"  by,  IV,  SBSl 
Cracow,  university  of,  L  403. 
Cramming,  at  university,  lit,  967. 
Cratander,  V.  88. 
Cretinism,  n.  738. 

Criminals,  young,  French  patronage  for,  HI,  6SL 
Cristaldi,  Belisarius,  ill,  Z83. 
Crosby,  Alpbeos,  report  by,  H.  581. 
Cross-school,  Dresden.  V,  358. 
Crusades,  regenerated  Europe,  II,  S87. 
Cujncius,  rV,  44. 
Cumberland  University,  VL  TiK. 
Curiosity.  H,  URT  120,  326 ;  V.  477 
Curriculum,  necessity  of.  I.  IBO. 

**  of  architectural  study,  H,  639L 

Curtio,  A.  6..  report  by,  H.  506. 
Curtis,  Joseph.  I,  655. 
Custom,  power  of,  V.  662,  684. 
Cutler,  T.,  V,  55. 
Cyclopedia  of  Amer.  Literature,  II,  746L 

Dame  School,  IV.  583. 
Dana,  J.  D.,  inaii«rural  br,  on  geology,  I.  641. 
letter  by,  IV.  829.. 

on  science  and  scientific  schools,  H.  348. 
Dana,  S.,  notice  of.  II.  52. 
Dangerous  classes,  TTT  765,  766. 
Danvers,  Peabody  Institute  at.  L  239. 

reception  to  George  Peabody,  IL  642. 
Dartmouth  College.  L  405 ;  IV.  667. 
Davenport,  Rev.  John,  I,  296. 
plan  of  college  for  New  Haven,  V.  541. 
and  Hopkins'  bequest,  IV.  671, 676. 
Davis,  E.  G.,  on  W.  Colbura,  IL  296. 
Davis,  Rev.  Gustavus  F.,  I.  427. 
Davis,  J.  B.  C,  address  at  Danvers,  n,  59B. 
Dawson,  J.  W..  article  by,  i^^-  428. 
Day-dreaming,  IV.  601. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  statistics  of.  in  U.  S.,  in  18S0, 1.  CSBl 
institutions  for,  in  1855, 1,  444. 
cost  of  buildings  and  grounds,  I,  444. 
date  of  opening,  L  444. 
number  of  teachers  and  pupils,  I,  444. 
names  of  principals,  I,  444. 
annual  expenses,  I.  444. 
**      receipts,  I.  444. 
institutions  for,  in  Connecticut,  L  444, 373. 
New  York,  L  444,  450 :  IQ.  347,  363. 
Pennsylvania,  I.  444,  454. 
Virginia,  L  444,  457. 
North  Carolina,  L  444,  451. 
South  Carolina,  L  444,  455. 
Georgia,I.  444,  374. 
Alabama,  I.  444,  371. 
I^uisiana^  I.  444.  377. 
Mississippi,  I.  444.  • 

Tennessee,  L  444,  455. 
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Deaf  and  damb,  institat*«  for,  in  Kentucky,  1. 444, 377. 
JJissouri,  I.  444. 
Iowa,  L  444.  375. 
Illinois,  L  444,  375. 
Indiana,  J,  444,  37(5. 
Hicbiffin,  L  444. 
Ohio,  L  444,  4SS. 
W isconsiu, Jl.  457. 
education  of.  TTy.  358. 
Debating;.  J.  N.  McEllisott  on,  I.  495.' 
DeBazelaire,  on  Tata  Giovanni's  Asylam,  lii-  583. 
Do  Bow's  conipcnd.  fifth  census,  tables  from,  L  ^^>  366. 
Decimals,  how  taught.  I.  536. 
Decurion,  of  Coinenius.  V.  265. 
Degrees,  right  and  wrong  way  to  give,  H.  39L 
academical,  origin  of,  H.  <47.    . 
in  Saxon  universities,  Y.  366. 
in  Sard  in  io,  IV.  50,  57. 
Delalleau,  M.,  eflurU  of.  for  Mettray,  in.  695. 
Dk  LAW  ARE.  extent  and  population  of.  I.  367. 
whites ;  5  to  10,  10  U>  15.  15  to  20,  L  367. 
colleges;  pupils,  teachers,  income, I,  368. 
academies;   "  "  "        L  368. 

whiles  in  colleges,  academies,  and  pub.  sch'ls,  I.  368. 
libraries  ;  state,  college,  social,  &c.,  I.  369. 
public  schools;  pupils,  teachers,  income,  I,  368. 
whites,  over  twenty,  unable  to  read  or  wriio,  I,  368. 
••      native  born,  •♦  "  "       1. 368. 

free  schools,  L  373. 
deaf-mutes  and  blind,  I.  274. 
educational  funds.  I.  374. 
public  schools  in,  ll,  474. 
achool-houKcs  in,II,  474. 
text'bookii,  n.  474. 
individual  teaching,  H,  474. 
want  of  public  interest,  II,  475. 
teachers,  H.  473. 
■apervision,  H,  475. 

parental  interest,  H.  475.  

Delille,  J..  "  Village  Schoolmaster  "  by,  m.  159. 
Demetx,  M.,  report  on  agricultural  colonies,  I   611. 
founder  of  and  labors  for  Mettray,  L  618 ;  ill,  57^. 
speech  at  Birmingham,  I,  623. 
Denmark.  JI.  719. 

model  dwellings  in,  TTT,  237. 
Deportment,  instruction  in,  H,  104. 
Deschamps'  plan  for  blind  instruction,  IV,  130. 
Descriptive  geometry,  for  polytechnic,  Paris,  II,  191. 
Despotism,  educational  policy  of,  HI,  87. 
Development,  human,  II,  691. 
PesUioczi  on.  IV,  66. 
Russell  on,  IV.  329. 
law  of,  Jarvis  on,  IV.  504. 
Deventer,  athenocum  at.  I,  400. 

school  at,  in  i:)H4,  IV.  623. 
Dewitt,  G.  A.,y.  9. 
Dick,  bequest  in  Scotland,  I.  392. 
Dictionary,  chained  to  desk,  ill-  136. 
English,  m.  161. 

Webster's  and  Worcester's.  IQ.  319. 
Diesterweg,  Dr.  A.,  articles  by,  IV.  233,  237,239, 342, 
243,343. 

translations  from  his  Almanack^  IVt  233,  505. 
festival  in  honor  of,  rV«  500. 
Diet,  teacher'^,  XL  392. 
Dietrich,  Dr.,  on  Latin  accent,  H,  190. 
Difficulties  of  school  improvement.  IL  465,  472. 
Diocletian,  beggars  drowned  by,  III,  561. 
Discipline,  thorough  mental,  II,  690. 
methods  of,  IV.  322. 
Cyrus  Peirco's  methods  of,  XV,  301. 
Disraeli,  results  of  reading.  II^J26. 
Dissection  in  medical  schools,  V.  540. 

District  library  system,  V.  401.       

District  School  as  it  Was,  quoted,  TTT,  456. 
>*  "      sUnzas  on.  m.  458. 

"  "      New  England,  poem  on,  IV.  189. 

District  system  of  organization,  II,  512,  531,  489 
Dix.  J.  A..  V.  134. 

Doctrinale  puerorum.  IV.  726 ;  V.  565. 
Dole,  J.,  article  by,  TTT,  161, 
Domectic  life,  V.  187. 


Dominicans,  V.  74. 

Donaldson,  J.  W.,  on  classical  scholarship.  JL  737. 
Donatus,  a  school-book  of  fifteenth  century,  y,  86. 
Dort,  Synod  of,  on  Christian  education,  V,  77. 
Dowse,  Thomas,  obituary  on,  TTT,  284. 

library  of,  m.  284, 
Drains,  noxious  effluvia  from,  V,  47. 
Dramatic  personation  in  expression,  TTJ,  57. 
"       exhibitions  in  schools,  V.  5U:H579. 
Drawing,  instruction  in.  France.  Il,  419. 

instruction  in,  H.  134,  421 ;  m,  55,  337,  469,  471, 
473;  IV.  191,229.  *       ' 

Rousseau  on,  V.  475/* 

BasetJow  on,  V.  500. 
Drawing-nut  process  of  teaching,  V.  819. 
Dresden,  V,  353. 

commercial  school  at,  IV.  252. 
Dringenherg,  L.,  V.  65. 
Droyssig,  female  seminary  of.  IV.  249. 
Dubuis,  A.,  on  teaching  drawing,  II,  421. 
Ducpetiaux.  E..  I.  612 ;  m.  236. 

on  school  at  Bachtelen,  TTT,  597. 

Carra,  m.  599. 

Mettray,  III.  716. 

Petit-Bourg.  m.  653. 

Petit  auevillvTm.  749. 

Rauhe  Haus,  m.  603. 

Ruysselede,  I,  612 ;  HL  621. 

St.  Nicholas,  Paris,  DX  737. 

conclusions  on  agricultural  reform  schools,  m,  577. 
Dudley,  Mrs.  Blandina,  benefaction  of.  IX,  597. 
Dudley,  Charles  E.,  character  of,  n,  K>8. 
Dudley  Observatory,  H.  592,  ."KW. 
Dufau,  M..  IV,  132. 

Dnffield,  D.  B.,  dutjrof  the  state  in  education,  TTT,  81. 
Dun^lison.  R.,  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science,  V.  330. 
Dunlop's  Act,  outline  of,  TTT,  802. 
Dunn,  Henry,  principles  of  teaching,  I,  771. 
Dunnell,  Murk  H.,  report  by,  II.  405. 
Durgin,  Clement,  character  and  fate  of,  II.  392. 
Dusvelthal  Abbey,  Prussia,  reform  school  at.  H,  Ml. 
Dwight,  Edmund,  portrait  and  memoir  of,  JV,  1,  5. 
Dwight,  Francis,  portrait  and  memoir  of,  V.  803. 

educational  labors  of,  V.  508. 
Dwight,  Miss  M.  A.,  article  by,  H,  256, 409, 587 ;  TTT, 

467 ;  V.  305. 
Dwight,  Timothy,  school  at  Greenfield  Hill,  IV.  603. 

as  a  teacher.  V,  5'-3,  586. 

memoir  of.  V.57-1. 

intellectual  character  of,  V.  568. 

moral  character  of,  V.  573. 
Dwight  Grammar  School,  plans  of,  IV,  760. 

Eames,  Jane  A.,  V.  24. 

Ear.  and  how  trained,  V.  476. 

Eaton.  Tbeophilus,  I.  298,  647. 

dedication  of  school-house  to,  I.  647. 
ElMsr,  P.,  V.  659. 
Eberhard,  gee  Everhnrd. 
Eccentricity,  IV.  608. 
Ecole  des  Chartes,  Paris,  course  of,  II.  94. 
Ecuador,  extent  and  population  of,  I,  365. 
Edinburgh  ragged  schools,  TTT,  802. 

'*         Review,  on  American  literature,  TTT  148. 
"  United  Industrial  School,  m,  504. 

"         Univenitv.  XV.  821. 
Edaon.  T.,  biography  of  W.  Colborn,  n.  297. 
Education,  tboughu  on,  by  Prof.  Henry,  I,  17. 

mental  and  moral,  I,  35. 

public,  among  Cherokees,  I,  120. 

system  in  Upper  Canada.  I,  186. 

benefactors  of.  L  902,  551. 

in  PhiladelpbiaTl.  93. 

of  daughters.  I,  234. 

a  debt  due  to  future  generations,  I,  838. 

among  Hebrews,  I,  243,  244,  346. 

among  ancients,  I.  249. 

popular,  in  Germany  and  Eogland,  L  987. 

of  girls.  L  409. 

of  woman,  I,  567. 

defined.  II.  090. 

a  public  duty,  H,  478,  375;  m,  81. 
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EdttwtioD,  phyiioal,  conditions  of  •ouod,  H,  378. 

importance  of,  II,  358, 

intellectual  analysis  ofj^.  115. 

practical,  needed,  H.  386. 

nformatory,  II,  331. 

eorrect  methods  of.  HI.  333. 

how  to  be  promoted,  111.  368. 

priaeiples  of  Fellenberg.  TTT,  594. 

■hould  be  coropulkory,  IIX  99. 

inflaence  of  printing  on,  ly,  73. 

Pertalozzi'a  principles  of.  ly.  65,  351,  355. 

history  of,  from  Raumer.  lY,  149. 

Sturm's  system  of,  lY.  169, 401. 

literature  of,  lY.  183. 

•rtin,IV,  191. 

Lother  on,  lY.  439. 

Montaigne  on.IY.  461. 

Roaroinrs  works  on,  lY.  493,  494. 

nquisites  of,  lY.  295. 

Eoclish,  Dr.  Arnold  on,  lY.  578. 

outlioe  of  comprehensive,  ]Y  593. 

porpoM  of,  lY,  593. 

and  crime,  Cyrus  Peirc«  on,  IY«  398. 

normal,  Y.  835. 

report  on,  y .  60.  

Educational  intelligence,  I.  334 ;  II.  336^  701 ;  m. 
537, 

periodicals,  L  138,  656. 

biography,  L  395,  417. 

inbere«t  in  United  States,  I,  364. 

magnitude  of,  do., I.  445. 

statistics,  I,  371. 

■Mociation,  earliest  formed,  II,  10 
**  national,  TL  23. 

tncU,  n.  469. 

appropriations,PruBsian  &  French,  compazed,  II,  337. 

revival,  1800  to  1830.  n.  19. 

nomenclature  and  index,  H,  240. 
Educational  association^  religions  tests  in,  TIT,  263. 

museum,  South  Kensmgton,  TTT,  270. 

appropriations,  Sardinian,  1857,  lY,  63. 
Irish  nat'l   lY,  365,  375. 

history,  how  to  write,  lY.  1SS2. 

development,  lY.  339. 

works,  list  of,  IV.  281. 

lecture,  by  D.  Masson,  lY.  263. 

publications,  Sardinian,  lY.  489. 

address,  lY.  285. 
Educational  development  in  Europe,  I,  SM7. 

three  stages  of  learning,  I,  247. 

primal  stage,  L  247. 

schools  of  philosophy,  I.  348. 

institutions,  L  248. 

second  stage,  I,  250. 

independent  teacher,  1, 5KS0. 

Greek  language,  I,  351. 

classic  period  of  Rome,  I,  351. 

Latin  language,  I,  351. 

Christianity,  I.  352. 


languages,  antiquities,  philosophy,  tc.,  I.  252. 

Srejudice  of  ecclesiastics,  I,  253. 
t.  Gregory,  I,  353. 
Educational  errors,  order  of  teaching,  H,  117. 
monotony  in  teaching,  II.  120. 
repressing  observntiorK  D,  133. 
memory  overtaught,  rt,  385. 
European,  in  1800,  lY.  73. 
of  Pestalozxi,  lY.  65,  126. 
in  pronunciation,  lY,  236. 
of  Sturm,  lY,  405. 
in  family,  Luther  on.  lY.  431,434. 
in  training  memory,  JV,  315. 
in  teaching  reading.  lY.  317. 
arithmetic,  JY,  317. 

fBographv,  IV,  318. 
irtory.  IV.  318. 
language.  IV,  320. 
logic,  lY.  320. 
philosophy,  lY.  322. 
mathematics,  IV.  333. 
Edward,  monastery  of,  IV,  714. 
Edwards,  N.,  report  by,  n.  479. 


Edwards,  Richard,  memoir  of  Tilliaffaaat,  TT^ 

Electrotype  the  gifl  of  science,  I.  36L 

Elgin,  Lord.  L  197;  m.  339. 

Eliot,  the  apostle  to  the  Indiana,  Y.  133. 

Eliot,  S.,  article  by,  IV.  545. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  knowledge  of  Greek,  TTT,  98.  3BL 

Elizabethan  Sisters,  m.  4^. 

Ellis,  Rev.  John,  labors  in  Illinois.  I,  226. 

Elmer,  Ladv  Jane  Grev*s  tutor,  TTT,  32. 

Elocution,  n.  137 :  IH.  332,  342. 

Eloquence,  real,  IV,  473. 

Emerson,  G.  B.,  memoir  and  portrait  of,  V.  417. 

memorial  of^  to  legislature,  V.  653. 
Emerson,  R.  W.,  English  Traits,  n.  746. 
Emile,  bv  Rousseau,  V.  463. 

Emilie,  daughter  of  BsMdow,  how  educated,  Y,  49L 
Emmanuel,  Philibert,  benefaction  of,  IV.  ^  58. 
Emotion,  TTT  4a 
Emulation.  I,  270 ;  Y.  33,  433. 
Encyclopedia  of  Edocatiop,  I,  1,  135. 
Endowed  schools,  I.  301 ;  IQ.  305, 309 ;  IV.  807. 
Engineering,  study  of,  I.  322,  361. 
England  ;  1x>lleges  and  universities,  I,  261. 

cathedral  and  conventual  schools,  I,  361. 

popular  education,  L  2B7. 

scientific  schools,  L  396. 

scheme  of  national  education  for.  I.  638. 

educational  statistics  of,  in  1851, 1,  640l 

military,  naval,  and  otlier  specisJ  schoob,  I,  6491 

collegiate  and  rrammar  schools,  L  ^40l 

denominational  sehooU,L  G40. 

public  day  schook,  I,  640. 

Queen's  School,  at  Windsor,  I,  540. 

minister  of  public  instruction  proposed,  I.  639L 

Miss  Burdett  Coutts'  prize  scheme,  IL  708. 

plan  of  needlework  in  St.  Stepben^s  School,  TL,  710. 

agricultural  laborers  in.  H,  711. 

Ix>rd  Palmerston's  address,  n,  712. 

minutes  of  committee  of  council,  H,  714. 

department  of  science  and  art,  II,  715. 

Nightingale  fund,  IL  715. 

educational  appropriations  in  1856^11,  348. 

grammar  schools,  endowments  of,  iT,  343. 

early  agricultural  reform  schools  inTTTT,  577. 

educational  grant,  I.  385 ;  TTT  374. 

outline  history  of  reform  education  in,  TfT-  797. 

poor  laws  of,  TTf,  797. 

reformatories  of,  in  1857,  UL  800. 

public  or  eodo^i^  schools,  IV.  581,  807. 

appropriations  to  art  and  science.  IV.  "H 

mining  school,  benefits  of,  n.  233. 

military  education  and  schools,  IV.  808. 

Radleigb  School,  IV.  803. 

educational  conference,  IV,  813. 

promotion  of  social  science,  IV.  813. 

foundation  schools,  IV.  W7. 

pauper  schools,  IV,  812. 

workhouse  schools,  IV.  812. 

schools  in  rural  districU,  IV.  813. 

natural  history  museum,  IV,  793. 
English  language,  I,  ^1 ;  11  199;  lOL  181, 103. 
Engraving  on  stone,  ancient  art  of,  H,  587. 
Enunciation,  H,  136. 
Ephori,  in  TrotsendorTs  school,  V.  108. 
EpistolflB  Obscurorum  Virorum,  authors  of,  V.  71. 
Equality  of  schoul  privileges,  in.  480. 
Erasmus,  educational  views  ofTlV,  729 ;  V.  68,  73. 
Erlangen,  university  of,  I.  404. 
Ethical  element  in  education,  Ronaseaa  oo,  V.  483. 

Basedow  on.  V,  511. 

Bacou  on,  Vi_^3. 

Whately  on,  V,  683. 
Eton  college,  expenses  at,  in  1560,  IV.  259. 
Enler,  estimate  of  Basedow.  V.  510. 
Europe,  universities  of,  I,  170;  H.  747. 

reformatories  of,  TTT  809. 

institutions  for  the  blind  in,  IV,  133,138. 
Evening  Hour  of  a  Hermit,  extract  of,  III,  411. 
Evening  schools.  H.  463 ;  m,  561. 
Everett,  D.,  author  of  **  You'd  acarv«  n^tet,^  ace 

v.  340. 
EvereU,  E.,  address  on  Abbott  T^awrence,  1, 907. 
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Everett,  E.,  addrea  on  public  ichooli,  Boston,  I,  643. 
address  on  normal  schools,  II,  404. 
uses  of  astronomy,  n,  604. 
Peabody's  reception,  JJ,  647. 
T.  Dowse,  m.  284,  383,  3tf7. 
J.  Lowell,  ¥7426. 
Lowell  lectures,  V,  437. 
John  Harvard,  V.  525. 
influence  of  Harvard  College,  V.  531. 

£'ft  to  Boston  Library,  and  letter,  Q.  304. 
srd,  V,  67. 
fizamination ;  for  appointment  to  public  office,  1. 637 ; 
TTT  367. 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  H,  01. 
entrance  to  Polytechnic  School,  Paris.  H,  176. 
Chicago  High  School,  TTT  532. 
university,  Sardinia,  IV,  42. 
Sturm's  classes,  lY.  170, 183. 
of  teachers,  at  Dresden,  lY.  251. 
public,  of  female  pupils,  Y,  20. 
Examples  of  training  idiots,  by  Dr.  Wilbur,  lY.  419. 
Excitement,  love  of,  lY.  607. 
Exercise  for  teachers,  JL  304. 

Exdusiveness  in  circulating  art  publications,  TTT.  366. 
Expression,  power  and  conditions  of,  TTT.  47,  331 : 

lY.  470;  Y.  265.  .***.. 

Eylert,  Buhop,  Y.  160. 

Factory  children  in  Connecticut,  Y.  133. 

Faculties,  intellectual,  analysis  of,  II.  115. 

Fagging.  TY,  568,  804 ;  Y.  80. 

Falkland  Islands,  extent  and  population  of,  I,  365. 

Family  education,  lY.  362,  431. 

Family  system  in  reformatory  education,  I.  609 ;  TTT, 

at  Mettray,  m.  703,  713,  722,  727. 
Fancy,  effiscts  of,  on  exprewion,  TTT,  54. 
Farmers*  boys  at  school,  lY.  588. 
Famum,  Paul,  memoir  and  portrait  of,  TTT,  397. 
Farnum  Preparatory  School,  TTT,  397. 
Feeling,  office  of,  in  expression,  TTT  61. 

influence  of,  on  moral  character,  HL  63. 

as  guided  by  education,  TTT,  64. 
Fellenberg,  school  at  Hofwvl,  IH.  S91. 

and  Pestalozzi,'  lY.  87 ;  Y.  309. 

sobool  A:  system,  made  known  by  Woodbiidge,  Y.  63. 
Felton,  C.  C.,  on  modem  Greek  literature,  JL  193. 
Female  adult  education  in  Ireland,  I.  634. 

education,  defect  in,  n,  693 

**  progress  of,  in  thirty  years,  Y.  18. 

"  St.  Jerome  on,  Y.  Sd4. 

loatitutions.  Catholic,  in  United  States,  n.  442. 

talent,  IIL30. 

teachenTu.  513,  555. 

••        in  United  States,  Dr.  YoKel  oo,  lY.  795. 
normal  school  for,  Y.  35§. 
employment  of,  Y.  371. 

criminals,  worse  than  males,  lY.  768. 

"       Red  Lodge  Reform  School  for,  lY.  785. 
Ftehte,  on  Pestalozzi,  lY.  150. 
Fine  arts,  institution  at  Turin  for,IY.  484,  485. 
Fire,  how  subdued  by  science,  TTr.  355. 
Firmin  on  indus.  training  of  jMupers,  TTT,  577,  797. 
Fisk,  Wilbur,  on  schools  of  Connecticut,  Y,  148. 
Fitch,  G.  W.,  Physical  Geography,  II.  740. 
Fitch,  James,  IV.  666. 
Fits,  influence  of,  on  children,  IV.  383. 
Flagg,  A.  C,  v.  133. 
Flanders,  Bgguines  in.  TTT  499. 

early  schools  in,  III,  566. 
Fliedner,  Rev.  T.,  and  Kaiserswerth,  TTT.  487. 
Floating  public  sodooI,  plan  of,  Y.  30L 
Flogging,  Dr.  Arnold  on,  Y.  566. 
Florence,  description  of,  II,  618. 
Florentius  Radewin,  ly.  623. 
Florida,  extent  and  population  of,  I,  367. 

educational  funds,  I.  374. 

aeademies ;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  L  368. 

whites  in  coll.,  academies,  and  pub.  schools,  I,  368. 
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over  20,  unable  to  read  or  write,  "LXS. 

^ead 


native  bom    over  90,  unable  to 
write,  L  368. 


or 


Florida,  libraries ;  state,  social,  Sunday,  fce   I.  389. 
Food,  teachers  need  good  supply  of,  H.  133. 

for  the  poor,  IIL  ^• 
Forbes,  E.,  on  educational  uses  of  measures,  lY,  788. 
Forestry,  school  of,  I.  322 ;  H.  99 ;  Y.  358. 
Form,  mstruction  in,  n,  132  ;Y.  189. 
Foundation  schools,  English,  jL  640 ;  lY.  807. 
Fowle,  W.  B.,  article  by,  Y.  325. 
Fowler,  W.  G.,  English  Grammar,  JL  739. 
Fox,  W.  J.,  remarks  by,  IIL  350. 
Franck,  I,  394,  626. 

school  for  girls,  Paris,  I.  394. 

catalogue  of  imperial  librarr,  I,  396. 

military  education  in,  I,  636l 

higher  special  schools  in,  H.  93. 

educational  appropriations,  H,  337. 

scientific  schools  in,  L  36ti. 

drawing  in  schools  of,  L  419. 

bud|[et  of  public  instruction,  H.  717. 

special  rewards  to  teachers,  JL  718» 

schools  in  Algiers,  IL  718. 

school  at  Athens,  H.  96. 

patronage  societies  in.  TTT,  661. 

reform  education  in,  ill,  572. 

sisters  of  charity  in^  m,  501. 
Franks,  A.  H.,  memoir  of,  Y.  441. 

Orphan  House,  Y.  443. 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  schools  in,  IY)3S7. 
Franklin,  B.,  gift  to  town  of  Franklin,  V,  613. 
Franklin  Institute,  in  Philadelphia,  Y.  787. 

"      High  School,  of  Philadelphia,  Y.  786. 
Frederic  William.  Ill,  and  Univ.  of  Berlin,  IL  S7L 
Free  academy,  III.  191. 

Free,  as  originally  applied  to  schools.  I.  301 ;  IL  581. 
Free  school,  as  understood  in  Eng.,  L  ^  '•  IV,  581. 

as  first  established  in  New  England,  Jtc,  L  301. 

for  the  poor,  Catholic,  IL  443. 
Freemasons,  interested  in  Basedow^s  school,  Y«  495. 
Frelinghuysen,  T.,  on  school  funds,  Y.  133. 
Freiburg,  universitv  of,  L  404. 
Freshman  laws  in  Yale  Colle^,  Y.  561. 
Friedlander,  letters  of,  for  blind,  IV,  135. 
Friendship,  educational  influence  of,  IV.  366. 
Friedrich  Wilfaelm's  Gymnasium,  Berlin,  Y.  607,  609. 
Fritz's  Journey  to  Dessau,  Y.  495. 
Froebel,  F.,  and  infant  gardens,  IL  449 ;  IV.  703. 
Fuller,  Thomas,  IIL  154. 

The  Good  Schoolmaster,  m.  33,  155. 

on  recreation,  TTTt  45. 

Gaitlon,  prison  and  reform  school  at.  Hi,  744. 

Galen  quoted,  JJL  37. 43. 

Galileo,  tribute  to,  by  E  Everett,  IL  618. 

Gall,  J.,  letters  fur  blind,  IV.  135. 

Gallaudet,  T.  H..  memoir  and  portrait  of,  L  417. 

Alice  Cogswell,  L  430. 

interest  in  deaf  and  dumb,  L  431. 

visit  to  Europe,  L  431. 

studies  in  Paris,  L  43L 

publications  of,  I.  434. 

character  as  educator  and  teacher,  L  425. 

interest  in  female  education,  L  436. 

normal  school,  L  438. 

Retreat  for  the  Insane,  L  439. 
Galvanism,  as  developed  by  science,  IL  360. 
Gammel,  Prof.  W.,  article  bv.  m.  391 ;  Y,  315. 
Gard,  Mr.,  mentioned,  TTT,  349. 
Gas,  eflTect  of,  on  bindings,  IL313. 

products  of,  how  removed/y.  39. 
Gasparin.  M.  de.,  on  Mettray,  TTT,  600. 
Gedike,  Y.  5ia 
Gehren,  A.  W.,  benefactions  of,   to  Ranhs  Hani, 

JJL  10. 

Gems,  n.  59. 

Gender,  remains  of,  in  Ensltsb, 

Genoa,  female  training  school, 

public  dementary 

infant  asylum 

teebnieaf 

real  a*.  ■■--' 

Geography,  Dr.  Yogers  works  on,  HI.  874. 

in  America  and  Germany,  TTT,  874. 
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Oaomphj,  errors  in  teaching,  lY.  318. 

Ahbenrode  on  tenching,  lY.  505. 

German  text-books  on.  IV,  510. 

and  lii»tory  toirelher,  lY.  517. 

as  a  science,  V.  ^^ 

Woodbridjre'K  text- books  on.  V.  55. 

first  ideas  of  Rousseau  on^  V.  478 
"       '•  Basedow  on.  V.  513. 

Geolofrical  Hull  and  AgriculL  Rooms,  N.  Y.,  IV.  785. 
Geometry.mode  of  lenching,  L  Wl,  546;  IV,  239. 

analytical,  prograoinie,  II,  188. 

descriptive,        "  EL  IW'  , 

use  of,  IV.  331. 

itudy  of,  by  females,  V.  18, 
"        "  with  children,  V,  476,  512. 
Gkoroia,  extent  and  jiopulation  of,  L  367. 

whiles,  5  to  10,  10  to  15,  15  to  20,  L  367. 

colleges;  pupih,  teachers,  income,  I.  368. 

academies ;   "  •'  "        I,  368. 

pub.  sch's ;    »•  "  "        I.  368. 

whites  in  colleges,  academies,  and  public  schools, 
L368. 

whites,  over  20.  unable  to  read  or  write,  L  ^^' 
••        native  b'n  '*  "  "     I,  368. 

libraries,  »taie.  social,  college,  Ac,  I,  369. 

educational  funds.  I,  374. 

common  schools,  I,  374 ;  II,  477. 

blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  L  374.  650. 

more  education  neededi^I,  4m. 

difficulties  to  overcome.  H,  477 

state  sujiervisinn.  H.  477. 
Gerard  Groote,  IV.  t22. 
Crerroanv,  educaiM  infi>rmation  on,  HX  273;  IV.  793. 

schools  of.  ancient  and  modern,  iV.  343. 

student  life  in.  V.  364. 
Gervinus,  V.  2.*W. 
Gesner  of  Rutenberg,  V.  512,  ^3. 

"      J.  M.,  (from  Raumer,)  V,  694. 
Gesture,  HI.  336. 

Ghent,  early  charity  school  in,  JXL  566. 
Gibbs,  J.,  article  by.IL  19^;  JXL  101. 
Giessen,  university  of,  I,  404.  ^^ 

Gilford,  \V.,  autobiography  of,  quoted,  llf,  254 
Gifts,  Lord  Burleigh  on,  IV.  163. 
Gillespie,  VV.  .\1.,  article  by,  I.  531 ;  H.  177. 
Gilman,  D.  C,  on  scienliHc  schools  in  Europe,  I.  315 ; 

11.93. 
Girls,  high  school  for,  Boston,  IL  20,  663. 

educated  with  boys,  by  Dr.  Dwight,  IV,  693. 

St.  Jerome,  on  e<iucation  of.  V.  591. 
Glasgow  Industrial  Strhool,  IIL  80.3. 

refuge  for  boys,  HL  H0.3. 
Globes  in  school,  XL.  •'>36,  733. 
God.  idea  of,  how  taught  by  Basedow^V.  514. 
Goldberg  School  in  sixteenth  century,  V.  107. 
Goldsmith,  O.,  portrait  of  schoolmaster,  III.  158. 
Goliards,  V.  604. 

Goodwin,  W.  C.  remarks  of,  TTT,  195. 
Goodyear,  C,  XX.  370. 
Goswin  of  Halen,  IV,  715. 
Gdthe,  opinion  of  Basedow,  V.  489. . 

as  a  student  of  nature,  V,  675. 
Gothic  element  in  English  language,  HI,  102. 
Gottingen,  university  of,  I,  404. 
Gould,  B.  A.,  oration  on  Am.  University,  XL  283. 

address  nt  Albany.  II,  500. 
Government  in  female  schools,  V.  92. 

and  education,  n.  4k»,  477.  490. 
Governmental  reformatories.  TTT.  642,  811. 
Gradation  of  schools,  in  cities.  XX.  455,  689,  471. 

evils  of  want  of.  XL.  457,  513,  081. 

principles  of,  H,  458. 

mciting  influence  of,  H,  667. 

legal  provision  respectmg,  H,  459. 

extent  to  which  to  be  carried,  H.  460,  689, 

in  grammar  schools,  H.  690. 
Grammar,  defects  in  teaching.  TTT.  330.  343. 

elementary  instruction  in.  IV,  641.750. 
Grammar  sch's  English.  H.  341  :  DI,  209;  IV,  581. 
GrammatA,  in  Greek  schools,  TTT,  84. 
Grant,  8.  H.,  on  European  public  libraries,  IL  9li 
Gratitude,  example  of,  TTT,  78. 


Gratz,  university  of,  I,  404. 
Gray,  A.,  botanical  text-books  of,  V.  3ia 
Great  Britain,  sec  England,  Scotland,  anS^ 
lions  for  education,  science,  &c,  L  ^'^ 

building  school-bouses,  L  385. 

purchasing  books  and  roapc  I,  385. 

stipend  of  pupil  teachers,  L  ^^ 

augmentation  6f  salaries  of  princtpaEi, 
assistants,  I,  ^5. 

training  or  normal  schools,  I,  385. 

incapacitated  teachers,  I,  383. 

committee  on  oducation,  I.  385. 

inspectors  of  schools,  I,  3t>5 

board  of  trade,  I.  385. 

for  general  management,  I.  385- 

central  institutions  at  London,  I,  38S. 

industrial  museum,  Scotland,  I.  38a. 

museum  of  Irish  industry,  I,  3S5. 

Royal  Dublin  Society,  L  385. 

Royal  Irish  Academy,  I,  385. 

aid  to  schools  by  examples,  Ace.  I.  386. 

normal  lace  school,  Ireland,  I,  385. 

prizes.  &c.,  I,  385, 

geographical  survey  of  the  kingdnm,  L 

meteorological  observations.  I.  385. 

educational  statistics  for  1851,  L  610. 

"  "  "    1857,  IV.  81S.  ^*^ 

military  education,  IV.  808. 

university  for  legal  education,  I.  386. 

Midland  Institute,  Birmingham,  I.  388. 

Working-men's  College,  L  389. 

blind  institutions  in,  IV.  133,  138. 
Greece,  educational  condition  of.  XL  734. 

parent  of  the  first  university,  H.  285. 

founder  of  the  latest,    "         11.293. 

modern  literature  oA  II.  193. 

educational  polity,  III,  84.  

Greek  language,  introduced  into  England,  TTT.  85. 

study  of,  V.  73,  83, 360.  364,  539. 
Greek  and  Latin,  T.  Lewis  on  teacbinc,  I,  3BS^  4801 

advantages  of  studying,  L  285. 

effect  oCon  memory,  I,  294. 

oral  method,  L  482. 

idiomatic  rendering,  I.  485. 

advantages  of  good  translating,  L  ^86. 

written  translations,  I.  491. 

general  formulas,  I,  492. 
Greek  philosophy.  Bacon's  estimate  of,  V,  679. 
Green,  L.  W.,  on  Kentucky  Normal  School,  IIL  317 
Greenland,  extent  and  population  of,  1, 365. 
Greifswald,  university  of,  L  404. 
Grey,  Lady  Jane,  TTT.  35,  39. 
Grimke,  T.  S.,  plan  of  readinjr,  IL  236. 
Grimshaw,  A.  11.,  report  by,  XL  474. 
Grindal,  William,  IDL  24. 

Grinnell,  and  Peabody,  aid  of,  to  Dr.  Kaae,  XL  6S1 
Groningen,  university  of.  L  400. 
Groton  Academy.  II,  49.  • 
Guatemala,  extent  and  population  of,  L  3fi5.^ 
Guiana.  British,  exteut  and  population  of,  L  • 

Dutch,        "      "  "  L  365. 

French,      »'      **  "  L  365l 

Goillig,  Dr.,  IV.  131,  134,  442. 
Gulliver,  J.  P.,  and  Norwich  Free  Academy,  IL  673. 
Guthrie,  Rev.  T.  M.,  HL  802. 
Gutsmuths.  V.  510,  517. 
Gymnasia,  German,  scope  of,  IL  341. 

endowments  of.  IL  342. 

Prussian,  week's  lessons  in,  XV,  247. 

sUtistics  of,  1856-7,  IV.  248- 

Baxony, V.  358. 

compared  with  American  high  seboob  and  ooO^Oi 
V.361. 
Gymnasticsjpurpose  of,  II.  901. 
Gyroscope,  11.  238,  701. 

Major  Barnard  on,  IIL  537;  IV,  529 ;  V.  290. 

BabiU,  effect  of,  on  thonght.  IV,  601. 

personal,  of  teachers,  IL  391. 
Haddon  JkV.,  IV.  156, 164. 
Haldemfli,  8.  8.,  on  national  onivetsity,  IL  87. 
Hale,  Sir  M.,  on  parish  industrial  scboote,  TTT  577, TB7. 
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Hall,  B.  H^  CoUeie  Words,  H.  743. 
Hall,  Robert,  on  Gnitlon,  m.  744. 

on  Ruynelede  and  Beemcm.  m.  643. 
Hall,  S.  B.,  memoir  of,  V,  373. 

l/cctures  on  Scliool-Keepinjj^V._377. 

teachers'  acminarv,  by,  "^ 

achool-books  of,  Y.  381. 


.375), 


HSlm,  J.  F.,  rector  of  real  school  in  Berlin,  V.  695. 
Hamill,  Rev.  S.  M.,  on  English  language,  I,  163. 

on  school  government,  I.  123. 
Hammond.  C,  on  Lawrence  Academy,  TL  49. 
Hampton.  B.,  notice  of,  lY.  165. 
Hanover  Hifrh  School,  lesson  bill  of,  lY.  250. 
Uardwicke  Reform  School,  m.  789,  800. 
Harshness  in  instrnction.  IL  393.. 
Hart,  John  S.,  on  evening  schools,  L  4. 

on  Saxon  element  in  English  language,  I.  33. 

on  Hi^h  School  of  Philadelphia,  L  93,  467. 
-  memoir  and  portrait  of,  Y.  91.  -^ 

Hartford,  Conn.,  early  provision  for  schools  in,  lY.  657. 

society  for  improvement  of  common  schools,  Y.  131' 
Harvard,  John,  X  204. 

College,  Y.  529. 

influence,  of,  lY.  688. 

HaU,  Y.  530. 

memoir  of,  Y.  592. 

monument  to,  Y,  531 

influence  of  benefaction.  Y.  529,  533. 
Haskins,  Rev.  G.  F.,  on  St.  Nicholas.  Paris,  m,  743. 

on  San  Michele,  at  Rome,  HI.  580. 
Hauberle,  record  of  punishments  inflicted  bv.  Y,  509. 
Hauschild's  method  for  modern  languages,  lY,  252. 
Haiiv,  Valentin,  memoir  of.  IH.  477;  lY.  130. 
Haven,  J.,  article  bv,  TTT.  123. 
Health,  a  condition'of  success  in  study,  II.  137. 

of  teachers  and  pupils,  11.  399. 
Heathen  charity,  TTT.  563.  ^^ 

Hebert,  M.,  testimony  to  Hettray,  IH.  695. 
Hebrew,  study  of.  lY.  721.  760. 

promoted  by  Reuchlin,  Y.  69. 
Hebrews,  educational  polity  of,  m.  83. 

education  among,  by  Dr.  Raphall,  I,  343. 

schools  in  Egypt,  L  245. 

teachers  called  Sopherim,  I.  245. 

chiefs  of  schools,  L  245. 

school  of  the  Sopherim,  I.  246. 
««  •'    Mishna,L246. 

«  *'   Talmud,  L  246. 

scientific  schools,  France  and  Spam,  I.  346. 

modem  do.,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  I.  346. 

Sublic  schools,  L  243,  244. 
uty  of  parents,  L  243. 
school  of  prophets,  L  244. 
teachers,  orators,  poets,  &c.,  I,  344. 
primary  schools,  L  345. 


of  Egypt  and  Alexandria,  L  jM5. 
after  rail  of 


Jerusalem,  L  345. 

college  at  Jamnin,  L  ^5. 
Hechingen  Latin,  Y.  68. 
Becker,  A.  J.,  Y.  697.       ,     ^     ,    ,„  „^ 
Becker,  J.  J.,  work  on  real  schools,  JJL  275. 

founder  of  first  real  school  in  Berlin,  in  1747,Y,  693. 
Hejttus,  Alexander,  lY.  723. 
Heidelberg,  university  of,  I.  404;  lY.  742. 
Helmrich,Y.  108.  ,       ^  _^  „.. 

Helwig,  teacher  and  pedagogical  writer,  Y.  3j0,  2o6. 
Benry,  Joseph,  remarks  on  education  by,  L  17,  65. 
Hentz,  Mrs.  C.  L.,  quoted,  IL  385. 
Hermann,  G.,  Y.  364. 
Hermonymus  of  Sparta,  Y.  67. 
Herrnschmid,  Y.  4d3. 
Hesse,  Jewish  normal  school  in,  lY.  258. 
Hieronymians,  HI.  566;  lY.  167, 622. 
High  school,  Boston,  L  461. 

Philadelphia,  L  93. 467. 

Providence.  L  469. 

St.  Loui«,  L  352. 

Chicago,  ni.  531. 

Saxony,  for  girls,  Y.  358. 

in  public  system,  IL  46S,  667,  539;  10.  184 ;  Y. 
127,  128. 

stadiM  of,  n.  463. 


High  school,  necessity  for,  IL  684. 

endowed.n.  685,  660. 
Highgate  Asylum  for  Idiots.  I.  603. 
Hin.  M.  D.,  on  Mettray,  m.  729,  765. 
Hiilard,  G.  S.,  historv  of  Boston  Library,  IL  203. 

First  Class-Book,  n.  745. 
liillhouse,  James,  services  to  Conn,  school  fund,  Y.  ISO. 
benefaction  of,  Y.  123. 
and  Yale  College,  Y.  565. 
James  A.,  extract  from,  Y.  120. 
Hintze,  E.,  on  teaching  natural  history,  Y.  MO- 
History,  class  for,  in  Munich  University,  lY.  257. 
errors  in  teaching,  lY.  318. 
Luther  on  studying,  YL  445. 
Abbenrode  on  teaching,  lY.  512. 
German  text-books  in,  lY.  518. 
and  geography  together.  lY.  517. 
biM^raphy  in  teaching,  lY.  514. 
Montaigne  on.  lY.  465. 
Arnold  on,  lY.  575. 
Rousseau  on,  Y.  483. 
Hitchcock,  E.,  on  geological  surveys,  lY.  785. 
Hofwyl,  T£L  591  ;Y,  63. 
Holbrook.  J.,  1. 204 ;  II.  19.  320. 

apparatus  company,  I.  775. 
Holland,  universities  in,  L  397. 
University  of  Leyden,  x,  397. 
number  of  students,  I,  397. 
lectures  on  law,  L  397. 
'*        "  theology,  L  397. 
'*        "  mathematics  and  physics,  L  398. 
*'  philosophy  and  humanities,  L  396. 
"  medicine,  I.  398. 
"        "  numismatics,  I,  398. 
University  of  Utrecht,  I.  399. 

professors  and  students  in,  I.  399,  400. 
University  of  Groningen,  L  400. 

Professors  in,  1. 400. 
euKuro,  Amsterdam,  I.  400. 
♦»         I>eventer,  L  400. 

public  schools  in  1851,  L  401. 

area  and  population,  I.  401. 

schools  on  special  foundation,  L  401. 

revision  of  school  system,  IL  7 19.  ^^ 

criminal  and  reform  institutions  in,  i^k,  619. 

dwellings  for  tlie  poor  in.  TT^,  237. 

new  school  low,  lY.  801. 
Holls,  6.  C,  on  reformatory  schools,  lY.  824. 
Home  education.  H.  333,  512,  540;  IV.  162,  464. 
Home  reform,  m.  238. 
Honcamp,  article  by,  lY.  234. 
Honduras,  extent  and  population  of.  I,  365. 

educational  condition  of.  IL  236. 
Honor,  college  code  of,  m.  65. 
Hood.T.,IY.  12.  ^     _ 

Irish  Schoolmaster  by,  lY.  183. 
Hooker,  N.,  HI.  203. 

Hopkins,  E.,  educational  bequests  of,  lY,  6W. 
Hopkina  Grammar  School,  New  Haven.  lY,  669. 
^'  •'  »'        Hartford.  lY.  681. 

««  "  "        Hadlcy,  lY.  683. 

Horace,  quoted,  HL  157;  lY.  464. 
Hornbook,  described,  TTT,  465. 
Horsford,  Prof.,  L  218.  „    .    .^  ,^ 

Hospice  des  Uuinze-VingU,  Pans,  lY.  129. 
Hospitalieres,  HI.  498. 
Hospitality,  Lord  Burleigh  on.  lY.  162. 
Hospitals,  Mrs.  Jameson  on,  TTT  497. 

at  Turin,  lY.  51. 
Hotel  Dieu,  Paris,  m.  498. 
Hoteb,  ventilating,  plans  for.  Y,  46. 
Houses  for  the  poor,  IIL  234. 
How  Gertrnde  teaches  her  children,  by  Pestaloni, 

lY  481. 
Howard,  on  women  hospital  assistants,  IIL  499,  506. 

.4  "  prison  "  HL  507. 

Howe,  S.6.,  labors  for  the  blind,  L  555. 
ti         ••  •>  •'      idiot.  L  597. 

on  modern  Greek  language.  IL  193. 
alphabet  of.  for  blind,  lY.  135. 

article  by,  lY.  383.  .  ,    _-  -^ 

letter  on  reform  school  for  girls,  lY.  339. 
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Hubbard,  R^  benefactioos  of,  TTT,  Sll. 

memoir  of,  Y.  316. 
Habbt,  P.  K.,  acbool  report  by,  II.  859. 
Hndsoo*!  Bay  Tecritonec,  extent  and  popolatioD  of, 

I.  365. 
Hamao  developmeot,  Pestalozzi  oo.  IV^66. 
Hamboldt,  W.,  and  Berlin  IJnivenity,  IL  S73. 
Hamphrey,  Heman,  on  •chools  of  Connecticut,  Y.  138. 
Bunganr,  ttatisiics  of  icboola  in,  lY.  S57. 
Hunt,  Ex-Gov..  address  by,  IL  598. 
Huntington,  P.  D.,  article  byTl,  141 ;  lY.  23. 
Hntten,  fJIrich,  Y.  71. 

Idiogr,  causes  or  I.  508. 
definition  of,  X.  599. 
treatment  of,  £  600,  003,  605. 
Idiots,  asylum  for,  Syracuse,  lY,  417 ;  I,  451. 
definition  of,  I,  598. 
examples  of  training:,  lY.  419. 
first  schools  for.  I.  593. 
iostniction  of.  II,  145 ;  lY,  417. 
labon  of  lutd  for,  L  593. 

'*      Seguin  for,  L  593. 
statistics  of,  in  U.  8^  in  1850,  L  650. 
Ignorance,  examples  of,  lY.  547. 

"         a  crime  in  a  republic,  Y.  628. 

*'         should  prevent  citizenship,  TTT,  90. 
Illinois ;  academies,  teachers,  pupils,  income,  I.  368. 
asylum  for  deaf-mutes,  L  375. 

"        "    blind,  I.  375. 
colleges ;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  I,  368. 
common  schools  in,  jL  479. 
deaf-mutes,  blind,  4cc.,  I.  650. 
educational  funds,  school-tax,  wages,  I.  375. 
libraries ;  social,  college,  Sunday  school,  fcc.,  I,  368. 
newspapers,  I,  651. 

public  schools ;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  I,  368. 
school  law,  n,  479 

State  Normal  School,  history  and  plans  of,  lY.  774. 
whites,  5  to  10,  10  to  15,  15  to  20,  l  367. 

"      in  coll.,  acad.,  and  pub.  schools,  X,  368. 

*'      over  ao,  unable  to  read  and  write,  I,  368. 

**      native  b'n,  *•  "  ••  L  368. 

niinois  College.  I,  227. 
Illustrations,  gee  Portraits. 
American  Asylum,  Hartford,  I,  441. 
Baltimore  Female  High  School,  Y.  198. 

"         Floating  Public  School,  Y,  201. 
Chicago  High  School,  plans  and  view,  TTT,  531. 
Cheever's  school-house,  L  306. 
cotta^  of  Shenstone*s  Schoolmistress,  TTT,  455. 
Dudley  Observatory,  n,  505. 
Dwight  Grammar  School,  Boston,  lY.  760. 

Rroscope,  n.  238,  701 ;  111.339,555. 
inois  State  Normal  School,  lY,  774. 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  I,  216. 
Mettray,  m.  666. 
New  York  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  TTT  346. 

ground  plan,  TTT,  364. 
New  York  Grammar  School  for  girls,  I,  409. 

"  Asylum  for  Idiots,  lY.  4J6. 

Norwich  Free  Academy,  II,  606 ;  in,  192. 
graded  school,  IL  698. 
primary  school,  H,  700. 
Philadelphia  High  School. . 
Parker  Collegiate  Institote,_ 
St.  Louis  High  School,  L 
Rauhe  Haus,  IIL  7. 9. 

Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati,  lY.  SSS. 
Williston  Seminary,  H.  173. 
Ypsilanti  Union  School,  lY.  781. 
Imaginary  Conversations,  by  W.  8.  Landor,  IIL  30. 
Imagination,  lY.  598.  ^^ 

office  of,  in  expression,  TTT,  52. 
Imitation,  as  opposed  to  copying,  lY,  736. 
in  drawing,  tTTI',  55. 
music,  TTT  56. 

tendencies  of,  in  expression,  TTT,  55. 
Imperial  College  of  France,  II,  95. 

"      School  of  Records,  Paris,  H,  717. 
Imprisonment  before  reform  school,  TTT,  735,  762. 
Improvement  of  schools,  plan  for,  I,  685,  721. 
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Independent  action  by  pupils,  lY,  46S. 

Index  to  Barnard's  National  Education,  L  747. 

Journal  of  R.  L  Institute,  I,  735. 
School  Architecture.  L^-tt. 
"  "  Reformatory  Schools.  TTT   gl6L 

"  •*  Tribute  to  Gallaudet,  L  750. 

**  "  Eiekiel  Cheever,  L  760. 

"  "  History  of  Com.  Schools.  L  T6I. 

"  "  Journal,  Nos.  10  and  11,  IV,  537. 

"  •*  Proceedings  of    American    Insti- 

tute. H  341. 
India,  British,  educational  movement  in,  U,  7S7. 
Indiana,  academies  in,  IL  485. 
academies ;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  L  368. 
Bible  a  text-book,  IL  485. 
colleges ;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  L  368L 
deaf-mutes,  blind,  insane,  L  650. 
educational  funds,  L  375 ;  IL  488. 
equality  of  privileges,  IL  480. 
extent  and  population,  L  367. 
free  school  for  six  months,  n.  481. 
hopes  for  the  future,  n.  487. 
institution  for  blind,  L  376. 

"  "    deaf  and  dumb,  L  378. 

Iibmries ;  state,  colles^,  social,  ftc,  L  369- 
new  school-houses,  IL  481. 
newspapers,  L  651. 

premiums  for  plans  of  school-hooaes,  IL  48Sl 
principles  of  system,  IL  481. 
progress  of       "         IL  480. 
public  schools;  teachers,  pupib,  inoome,  L  98& 

"    tax,  L  375. 
school  joumol.  IL  484. 

"     taxes,  IL  486. 
small  districts,  IL  482. 
State  Teachers'  Association,  n,  734. 
swamp  lands.  IL  485. 
tax-payers,  IL  481. 
teacben'  institutes,  IL  482. 
township  libraries,  IL  ^3. 
trustees,  H.  482. 
whites,  5  to  10.  10  to  15,  15  to  SO,  L  367. 

"  in  coll.,  acad.,  and  pub.  schools,  L  36& 
"  over  20,  unable  to  read  or  write,  L  363. 
**      native  b'n.  "  »•  '*         L  368. 

Indians  in  Conn ,  eflbrts  to  educate,  lY.  665. 
Indiscretion,  annljrxed,  lY,  606. 
Individual  teaching,  IL  474. 
Individuality  of  pupils,  n.  38L 
Industrial  reform  school,  Aberdeen,  TTT.  BOB. 
Industrial  schools,  L  319;  XL  710;  Y,  336. 
Chemnitz.  lY,  252. 
Irish  National,  aid  to,  lY,  372: 
Nassau,  coarse  of.  H,  447. 
Windsor  Forest,  L  636. 
Pestalozzi,  efforU  of.  lY.  60. 
Industrial  universities,  L  323. 
Infant  gardens,  Froebel's  scheme  of,  TT,  490. 
Infant  schools ;  Liitken's,  Hambnig,  lY.  257. 
manual  for,  L  773. 
Munich,  lY.  257. 
Sardinia,  lU^lS. 
Infant  training,  Y.  468.510. 
Infidelity,  sectarian,  TTT  97. 
Influence,  unoonscious,  L  141. 
Informer,  false  estimate  of,  among  stodeoli,  TTT,  QBL 
Inner  mission,  Germany,  Tty,  6. 
Innspruck,  university  of.  L  404. 

Inquiries  respecting  a  school,  sdiednle  ol^L 
apparatus  and  library,  L  687. 
arithmetic,  L  603. 
attendance,  I,  688. 
oompoeition,  L  692. 
course  of  instruction,  L  689. 
drawing,  I.  604. 
esthetical  studies.  L  690. 
examinations,  L  606. 
C«ofnphy,L  603. 
grade  and  management,  L  688. 
grammar.  L  692. 
history,  L  694. 
intellectual  teaching,  L  60a 
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Tnqairiei  raspeetinf  morel  and  religioui  taaehing,  L  689. 
location.  Ace.,  I,  080. 
methods.  L  000. 
mosic  I.  695. 
parental  interest,  I.  OOOw 
penmaoship,  I.  003. 
physical  education,  1 080. 
reading,  I.  6$B. 
school-house,  L  087 
school  promises,  I.  086. 
•pelling,  L  091. 
teacher.  L  088. 
Insane,  Butler  Hospital  for,  gift  to,  TTT  904. 
sUtistics  of,  ill  United  States,  ISSOTL  6S0 
Insanity  by  miseduoation,  I.  501. 

tendency  to,  how  confirmed,  IV.  50S. 
lospeetion  of  schools  in  Ireland,  IV.  900.  • 

"  "         in  France,  II.  347. 

»  "         in  Sardinia.  IV.  503. 

"  «*         in  Saxony,  V.  351. 

Institutes,  §ee  Teachers'  Institutes. 
Instruction,  anecdote  of,  II.  328 
catechism  on  methods  of,  IV.  333,  505.  # 

C.  Peirce's  methods  of,  IV.  993. 
code  of  Christian  Brothers  for,  TTT,  444. 
denominational,  I.  113. 
details  of  PesUlozzi's,  IV.  84. 
••  Sturm's,  IV.  100,  401. 
»•  Kriisi,  V.  188. 
•*  Ratich,  V.  334. 
'•  Coroenius,  V.  368,  973,  381. 
»   Basedow,  V.  491.  511. 
"  Rousseau,  V.  *'^- 
*<  Jesuito,  V.  316. 
"  Page,  V.  819. 
dignity  of,  L  146. 
hanhness  in,  H.  305. 
juvenile,  L  144. 
Montaigne  on,  IV.  461. 
primary,  details  of.  H,  130. 
purpose  of,  H.  113. 
religions,  I.  113. 
spirit  of,  n,  327. 
Intellectual  education,  I,  36,  090:  V,  187. 
Intellectual  faculties,  analyzed,  It.  115. 

universal  culture  ofl  H,  713. 
Intermediate  school,  U.  463,  090. 
International  exchange,  II.  304 ;  H.  333. 

'*  philanthropic  congren,  lit,  331. 

Interrogation,  office  of,  IL  335. 
Introductory  discourse,  by  Prof.  Henry,  I.  17. 
Intuition,  defined,  IV.  314. 
Intuitional  instruction,  method  of,  IV.  84,  333. 
Inventions  of  science,  1. 104. 
Investigations,  human  tendency  to,  IV.  310. 
Iowa,  academies :  teachers,  pupils,  income,  L  308. 
blind.  L  ^5,  650. 

ooUegn ;  teachers,  pupils,  inooma,  I,  308. 
common  school  fund,  jL  374. 
cost  of  school-houses,  X  3^5. 
deaf  and  dumb,  L  375, 650. 
educational  funds,  in  1854,  L  374 
libraries ;  public,  school,  Sunday  sebool,  I,  360. 
newspapers,  I.  651. 

public  schools ;  teacben,  pupils,  iDcome,  I.  368. 
school  tax,  I.  375. 
teachers'  ytruget^  J,  375. 
territory  and  population,  I.  367. 
whites,  5  to  10,  10  to  15, 15  to  30, 1.  367. 

'*       in  coll.,  aead.,  and  public  schools,  L  368. 
"       over  SO,  unable  to  read  and  write,  L  368 
"       native  b'n,"  "  ••         L30a 

Ireland,  agricultural  education,  n,  716. 
^propriation  for  aged  and  infirm  teachers,  I,  300. 
Aloert  Agricultural  Training  School,  I,  390. 
book  department,  L  390. 
building  school-houses,  I.  390. 
eentral  model  school,  I.  390. 
Glasnevin  Model  Garden,  I.  300. 
'*  •*      school,  I,  390. 

inspection  department,  1, 390. 
model  agricultunl  schools,  I,  390. 


Ireland,  premiums  for  neatness,  ^.,  I,  390. 

normal  establishment,  L  390. 

official  establishment,  Dublin,  I,  390. 

professors,  assistants,  4cc.,  I.  390. 

salaries  of  teachers,  I.  300. 

teachers  under  treining,  I.  300. 

educational  statistics,  1855,  UL  37S. 

endowed  school  commission,  I.  390. 

expenditures  for  education,  I.  710. 

female  adult  school.  I.  634, 

normal  lace  school,  I,  035. 

report  of  commissioners,  H,  710. 

rules  of  national  schools,  IV.  385. 

system  of  national  education  in,  I.  305. 
Irish  Quarterly  Review,  extracts,  I.  Oil,  634:  TTT 

067,803. 
Irish  Schoolmaster,  by  Hood,  IV.  183. 
Irregular  attend'ce  J.  400, 407, 408 ;  IL  495, 504, 553. 
Isagoge,  Gesner's,  V.  513. 
Italy,  schools  in  Turin,  Genoa,  Milan,  IL  731. 

influence  of,  on  Germany,  V.  73. 

school  journals.  V,  803. 
Itard,  labors  of,  for  Idiots,  L  593. 

experiment  on  wild  bov  of  Aveyron,  H.  146. 
Ives,  M.  B.,  memoir  of,  V.  31. 

Jackson,  W.  L.,  report  by,  XL  SS7. 

Jails,  statistics  and  influence  on  yoon^,  TTT,  770. 

Jameson,  Mrs.,  on  separation  of  sexes  in  schools,  L  403. 

social  state  of  women,  TTT,  495. 
Janua  Linguarom  of  Bateus.  V.  308. 
Jaoua  Reserata  Linguarum,  Comenius*,  V.  358, 967. 
Jardine,  G.,  HI.  138;  IV.  331. 
Jarvis,  £.,  articles  by,  L  599;  IV.  SOI. 
Jeflbrson,  T.,  IL  359,  467. 
Jena,  univenity  of,  L  404. 
Jerome,  St.,  Tetter  to  Lsta  on  the  Education  of  her 

Daughter,  V.  593. 
Jeauiu,  and  their  schools,  V.  318. 

as  teacheis,  IL  437. 

Bacon's  and  Sturm's  opinion  of,  V.  315,  367. 

emulation  in  schools  or,  V.  315,  iX. 

Latin  and  higher  scbools  of.  V.  233. 

prepamtory  school  of,  V.  316. 

Ratio  et  Institutio  Studiorum,  V.  316. 

Latin  a  living  language  with  them,  V.  317. 
Jews,  charity  among,  TTT,  563. 

their  interest  in  Basedow,  V.  405. 

normal  school  of,  Hesse,  IV.  858. 

«M  Hebrews. 
Johnson,  S..  remarks  on  Milton.  IL  66. 
Johnson,  W.  R.,  educational  labors  of,  V.  784. 

educational  publications  of,  V.  797. 

geological  and  scientific  labors  of,  V.  790. 

portrait  oi:  V.  781. 

memoir  or,  y.  781. 

plan  of  schools  for  teachers,  in  1885,  V.  700. 

rotascope,  IL  701. 
Journal  of  Education,  want  of,  L  L 

•*  "  (Russell's,)  Si.  140. 

"  "  (English^  iVr560. 

Journal  of  R.  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  L  755. 
Journals  of  education  in  England,  L  414. 

France,  L  -<13- 

Germany,  L  413. 

Italv,IV,  80S. 

United  States,  L  636. 
Judgment  identical  with  reason.  IV.  817. 
Julian,  emperor,  on  Christian  enarity,  TTT,  565. 
Julius,  Dr.,  of  Prussia,  L  ^67. 
Jurisfntideiice,  course  of,  Universitjr  of  Turin,  IV.  47. 
Juvenile  Asylum  of  Tata  Giovanni,  TTT,  583. 
Juvenile  criminality.  L  345,  007. 
Juvenile  ofleodera.  jQL  19,  770,  773, 773. 
cost  of,  in.  775,  777,  783. 
English,  1849,  JXL  797. 
extirpated  in  Aberdeenshire,  TTT.  803. 
boroes  of,  TTT.  774. 

jail  treatment  of,  HL  770. 

on  reforming,  iii.  790. 

operations  with,  at  Aberdeen,  TTT,  TOO. 

origin  of,  TTT,  778,  779. 
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JuT«aile  popal&tion  ia  United  States,  m.  367. 

Kaiserwerth  Inntilatinn.  HI.  ^^^ 
Kane,  Dr.,  Arctic  expethtion,  H,  CO. 
KaDt,  on  Basedow's  Philaiithropinum,  V,  504. 
Kay,  Dr.,  on  Chrrstian  Brothers,  TIT,  443. 

on  Vehrii,  m.  3S)4. 
Kelly,  R..  obituarv  or  t.  655. 
Keoipit,  Thomas  k.  lY.  6126. 
Kent,  James,  quoted,  ill-  96. 

KcHTUCKY,  academies ;  teacher*,  pnptli,  and  income, 
L  367. 

colleges;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  L  368. 

eommim  schools  not  necessarily  free,  H.  492. 

eondilion  of  schools,  185.'>,  H.  493. 

deaf,  blind,  and  insanej  I.  650. 

destitution  of  funds,  J±,  489. 

educational  funds  and  statistics,  I.  377. 

extent,  population,  white  and  slave,  L  367. 

improvident  Ic-islation,  H.  491. 

institution  for  blind,  I,  377. 
for  deaf  and  dumb,  I,  377,  344. 

libraries ;  state,  social,  college,  and  school,  L  3G9. 

newapaiiers,  jcc,  L  631. 

number  of  taxpayers,  H,  493. 

office  of  lupcriiilondent,  II.  4'JO. 

popular  vote  on  taxation,  £L  493. 

progress  of  system,  IL,  4^. 

provision  for  educating  teachers,  H,  491. 

public  schools,  XL  4^. 
teachers,  pupils,  income,  I.  363. 

icbool  funds,  n.  489. 

school  tax.  I,  377.       

Stale  Normal  School,  m.  217. 

superior  education.  H.  4lh2. 

system  adapted  to  circum<ktances,  H.  491. 

time  required  to  [lerfect  systems,  H,  491. 

want  of  normal  schools,  H.  494. 

whiles,  5  to  10,  10  to  15,  15  to  20, 1.  3r;7. 
"        in  coll.,  ncnd.,  and  public  schools.  I,  3GS. 
over  20,  unable  to  read  or  write,  I,  36b!. 
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native  b'n,  " 

work  to  be  done,  H.  489. 
Kepler,  Y.  004. 
Kiel,  university  of,  I,  404. 
Kinderjfarten.  IL  430 ;  IV.  794. 
King  of  Sardinia's  librnrv,  IV.  483. 
Kingsbury,  J.,  I,  72.> ;  H,  650. 

address  by,  V.  16. 

Elements  of  Success,  by,  V.  23. 

extra  professional  labors  of,  V.  12. 

professional  labors  of,  V.  10. 

memoir  of,  V.  9. 

portrait  of,  V.  9. 
Kingsley,  J.  L.,  history  of  Yale  College,  V,  541. 

on  Hopkins  bequest,  IV.  684,  687. 
Kitchen  Tag,  m.  6. 
Kirke  White,  overstudy  bv.  m.  452. 

tribute  to  his  teacher,  ill,  4:i. 
Klotz,  V.  364. 

Knitting,  Frank€'s  provisions  to  teach,  V.  451. 
Knowledje,  character  of  real,  XL,  125,  3ir9. 
Kochly.  V.  360. 

Koenigsberg,  university  of,  I,  404. 
Krachcnberger,  V.  75. 
Krouse,  Dr.,  V.  3,'j9. 
Kromayer,  V,  235. 
Kriiii,  H.,  IV.  71. 

co-laborer  with  Pestalozzi,  V,  164. 

extracts  from,  V.  161,  176,  178,  184. 

general  views  of  education,  V.  187. 

memoir  of.  V.  160. 

opinion  of  Pestalozzi,  V.  172. 

plan  of  institution  for  boys,  V.  196. 

mano^ement  of  chihlren,  V.  175. 
Kyrle,  J.,  the  Man  of  Ross,  XL  650. 

Labor  in  reformatories.  TTT.  612,  635,  640,  740. 
Laborer's  Friend,  quoted.  TlT.  231. 
Laborissigre  Hospital,  TTT,  5(J3. 
Lace-making,  school  for,  L  635 ;  V,  357. 


Lace-making,  school  for,  in  Saxony,  IV.  796L 

Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  n.  442. 

Lady  Jane  Grev,  descrilied  by  Ascham.  iki,  33. 

Lady  Temper,  (Uueen  Eliza  Beth, jIlL  30. 

Laleham,  Dr.  Arnold's  school  at,  IVTS. 

Lamarque,  J.  de.,  article  by,  TTT.  661. 

Lancaster  Reform  School  for  GirU,  IV.  ^9. 

Lancasterian  schools,  Mann  on,  V.  6d5. 

Land,  appropriation  of,  for  education,  I,  202. 

Laodor,  W.  S.,  Imaginary  Cooversalioo,  by,  JTTt  3S. 

Laoge,  R.,  m.  726. 

Language,  affinity  between  English  and  Latin,  1, 40i,  41. 

Catholic.  L  35. 

classic,  I,  26. 

classiflcaiion  of,  I,  35.  36. 

compared  with  mind,  llf,  130. 
•details  of  Laura  Bridgman's  instruction  ia,]V.  3^ 

errors  in  leaching,  m.  326;  IV,  320. 

ethnographical,  theory  of,  I,  34. 

first  lessons  in,  ill,  340. 

inlndia,  I.  33.34. 

means  of  development,  V«  I^*  512 
^iRtural,  what,  IV.  390. 

Norman,  L  48. 

Pestalozzi  on  teaching,  IV.  77. 

Kritsi         "        "         V.  189. 

g roper  use  of,  IV.  470. 
anscrit,  I,  35.  

scope  of,  in  expression,  m,  58. 
six  groups  of.  I,  36. 
Slavonic.  I.  36. 

study  of  Slavonic,  I,  76.  252:  IIL  344. 
"    ofclassic.  I.  77.  175.2S4. 
"     of  Sanscrit,  under  East  India  Company,  I.  33. 
Teutonic,  I,  37. 

use  of  wnses  in  learning,  IV.  383. 
'value  of,  in.  59. 

what  necessary  in  educational  course,  I,  77. 
Zend,  I,  35. 
Languages,  order  of  lenrning,  IV.  473. 

study  of,  n.  691 ;  IV.  4^,  444. 
Lanzi,  on  school  of  Carracci,  ill,  467. 
Large  schools,  classifying,  H,  456,  471.  482. 
La  Roquette  Prison  Patronage  Soc iety ,  ill,  659. 
Latin,  Ascham  on  teaching,  XV.  155. 
Basedow  on  studying.  V.  496,  512. 
Erasmus  on  learning,  IV  729. 
Montaigne  on  learning,  IV,  473. 
probable  early  accents  of,  |Ii^  .198. 

grorainence  of,  in  sixteenth  ceaUiry,  V.  HO,  539. 
latich  on  stutlying,  V.  237. 

study  of,  by  females,  y,  18. 

Sturm's  method  in,  IV,  171,  409. 
Latin  and  Greek,  mode  of  teaching,  L  334,  480. 
Latin  words  in  English,  I.  44. 
Laval,  university  m^  H,  728. 

Lavater  and  Basedow,  compared  by  Gdthe,  V.  4GB. 
Law  school,  Cumberland  University,  rV.  766. 
Lawrence,  Abbott,  bequest  to  Boston  libraries,  H. 
209. 

bequest  to  scientific  school,  I,  220. 
to  model  lodging  bouse.  L  211. 

biography  and  portrait  of,  I,  205. 

letter  of,  I.  226. 

will,  I.  211 
Lawrence,  Amos,  giAs  to  Lawrence  Academy,  H,  4tt. 

letter  to  Abbott  Lawrence,  I,  213. 

life  and  correspondence.  I,  205. 
Lawrence,  S  ,  biography  of,  IL  34. 
Lawrence,  William,  biography  of,  II,  S 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  library  for  factory  operatives.  I,  649. 
Lawrence  Academy,  eminent  graduates  o^  H,  M. 

gifts  to,  n.  41. 

history  of,  n.  49. 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  L  217. 
Lawsuits,  Lord  Burleigh  on,  XV.  163. 
Laying,  Rev.  U.,  poem  on  "  The  Rod/*  IV.  48L 
Leach,  D.,  report  by.  L  468. 
Learning,  aim  of,  I,  162. 

classical,  L  80. 

not  to  be  despised,  H,  713. 
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Leariiini;,  progress  of,  TTT,  858. 
L«eeture«,  course  of  popular,  ifl,  848. 

in  Baltimore,  m.  827. 

on  education,  n.  470.  478,  479,  498,  511,  530,  549. 

on  school-keepin",  by  Hall,  Y.  405. 

to  United  Association  of  Schoolmasters,  lY,  3G8. 
L«egal  education  in  England,  I,  386. 
Ij^al  provision  for  factory  children,  I.  705. 
Ijegrand,  friend  of  Peatalozzi,  IV,  08. 
liOgnu,  Madame,  see  Marilkac. 
Leibnitz,  I.  308. 

Lioigh.  Lord,  on  Mottray,  TTT   731. 
Leipzig,  burgher  school  at,  IV.  856. 

real  school,  V.  355. 

school  of  miidern  languages,  lY.  858. 

university  of,  I,  403. 
Tjeisure,  not  neceunry  to  gain  knowledge,  TTT,  341. 
Liemberg,  university  of,  L  403.  ^^ 

/.Mnuird  arid  Gertrude,  account  of,  TTT,  414 
Lesson-bill,  weeklv  ;  Chemnitz,  lY.  85'2. 

Hanover  Girls*  High  School,  JY.  8.1O. 

Prussian  gyinnnsin,  lY.  841. 

Rendsbur-;  real  school.  lY.  850. 

Sazon  real  schools,  lY,  251. 

Prussian  Gymnasium.  Y,  700. 
"        real  school,  Y.  704. 
'*        triide  school  Y.  707. 
"        institute  of  arts,  Y.  713 
T<eii>ons.  how  to  assign,  XL,  601. 
Lewes  Mechanics'  Institute,  TTT-  858. 
Lewis,  S.,  memoir  and  portrait  of,  Y.  727. 
Lezic(i<;raphers,  En;;lish,  TTT.  161. 
Lexington  Normal  Sp hool7lV,J289. 
Levden,  university  of,  I.  3!)7 ;  II.  389. 
Libbey,  M.,  punctuality  a*  a  teacher,  H.  QSQ 
Liberal  giving,  habit  of,  Y.  533. 
Liberty  of  instruction  in  Sardinia,  lY.  499. 
Libraries,  Canada.  I,  195,  200. 

choice  of  books  in,  Y.  C84. 

circulating,  London,  IL  313. 

district,  H.  483,  536  ;V.  401. 

European,  S.  H.  Grant's  report  on,  H.  818. 
'*  tableof  principal,  n.  214. 

in  graded  schools,  II,  408. 

in  Massachusetts,  Y.  684. 

in  states  and  universities  of  Europe,  I,  370. 

in  United  States,  1.369. 

public,  Luther  unTlY.  438. 

town,  Y.  343. 
Library,  Salisbury,  Y.  348. 

Boston,  public,  history  of,  H.  803. 
organization  of,  Q,  309. 
usefulness  of,  TT.  804. 

Brown  University,  TTT,  890. 

Cincinnati  public  schools,  lY.  58. 

Economic,  of  Society  of  Arts,  TTT,  871. 

Free,  Liverpool,  noticed,  IL  303. 

king  of  Sardinia's, lY.  483. 

Providence  Athenteum,  TTT,  304. 

Kivision  for,  m,  838. 
bbins.  in.  88L 

Royal,  Berlin,  noticed,  n.  813. 

St.  Genevieve,  Paris,  noticed,  H.  813. 

University  of  Turin,  lY.  58. 
Lieber,  Dr.  F.,  on  American  mitnifleenee,  H.  881. 

Cooper  Scientific  Union.  I.  658. 

meaning  of  Athensum.  II.  735. 

vocal  sounds  of  Laura  Bridgrnan,  lY.  400. 
Light,  as  developed  and  employed  by   icienoe,  H. 

Lindsiey,  N.  L..  lY.  767, 

Literature  of  education,  II.  737 ;  lY,  183. 

Little  children,  tee  Infant  Training. 

Liverpool,  juvenile  ofTenden  at,  TTT,  776. 

LiTingstoo,  P.,  benefaction  to  Yale  College,  Y.  557. 

Lloyd^s  poem  on  reading,  lY.  885. 

Lloyd,  R.,  m,  100. 

Lloyd,  Sarah,  original  of  Shenstone*i  Schoolmistress, 

in.  466. 
Locality,  eduoattonal  influence  nf,  lY,  808. 
Locke,  J.,  on  parish  ioduttrial  itchaols,  HI.  577. 


Locke,  W,,  on  juvenile  crime,  lY.  779. 
Logic,  mode  of  teaching.  lY.  380. 

Luther,  on  studying,  lY.  447. 
IjOgic,  Melancthon  on  studving.  lY.  755. 

Sturm's  method  in  studymg,  lY.  178. 

William  Champeaux,  I.  856. 
London,  juvenile  crime  in,  TTT,  779. 
London  University,  Dr.  Arnold's  relations  to,  lY.  JPTS- 
Long,  G..  Atlas  of  Classical  Geography,  H.  739. 
Lootborrow,  H.,  noticed,  TTT,  351. 
Louis  of  Savoy,  benefaction  of,  lY,  43. 
LonisiANA,  acad. ;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  I,  368. 

cities,  I.  470. 

colleges  ;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  I.  368. 

educational  funds,  I.  377. 

expenditures  for  public  schools,  H.  473. 

extent,  population,  whites,  slaves,  L  367. 

improvement  in  schools.  II«  473. 

institution  for  blind,  L  377. 
for  deaf  and  dumbTl.  377,  444. 

libraries ;  state,  social,  college,  school,  I,  369. 

new  school  law  required,  IL  473. 

newspapers,  Au:.,!,  C51. 

public  schools;  teachers,  pupils,  income, I,  368. 

statistics  of  blind,  deaf,  insane,  &c.,  L  tt50> 

system  of  schools.  I,  473. 

whites,  5  tq  10,  10  to  15,  15  to  80,  L  367. 
"        in  coll.,  acad.,  and  pub.  schools,  I  368. 
"        over  80,  unable  to  read  or  write,  Ii,  368. 
"        native  born,  *•        '*  "      I,  308. 

Love  as  a  motive  in  teaching,  Y.  511. 
Love,  hone,  and  patience,  nower  of,  H,  108. 
Lowell,  J.,  foundation  for  lectures,  Y,  437. 

memoir  of,  Y.  437. 
Lowell,  N.  S.,  Seed  Orain,  U,  743. 
Lower  Canada,  educational  institutions,  H,  788. 

female  education,  IL  731. 

libraries,  n.  789. 

primary  schools,  IL  738. 

secondary    "       II.  'SO. 

superior       **       IL  738. 
Loyola,  I.,  Y.  813. 

Lunatic  asylums,  female  assistants  in,  TTT,  506. 
Luther,  address  to  town  councils  of  Germany,  IY«  4S0 

on  compulsory  attendance,  lY.  440. 

dead  languages,  lY.  438,  444. 

dignity  of  teaching,  lY.  441. 

duty  of  establishing  public  schools,  lY.  45^. 

educational  views,  lY.  481. 

family  education,  lY.  481,  424. 

logio  and  rhetoric,  lY.  447. 

music,  lY.  448. 

natural  sciences,  lY.  445. 

physical  exercise.  ly.  448. 

public  libraries.  lY.  438. 

punishment,  lY.  485. 

school  organization.  lY.  448. 

seclusion  of  young.  lY.  486. 

study  of  Bible,  lY.  443. 
history,  lY.  445. 

universities,  lY.  443. 
Liilken,  Dores,  infant  school  of,  lY.  857. 
Lyceum,  a  necessity,  ill,  848. 

not  a  charity,  TTT,  350. 

ort|[in  of,  IL  19. 

subjects  of  instruction  in,  iii,  350. 
Lycea,  French,  drawing  in,  IL  434. 

endowments  of,  IL  £l8. 

scope  of.  II.  341. 
Lycurgus,  TTT.  85. 

Lyra,  instrument  of  punishment.  Y.  109. 
Lytton,  Sir.  E.  B.,  address  by,  IIL  859. 

Macbeath  and  Milne,  alphabet  for  blind,  lY.  ISO- 
Magnanimity,  example  of,  lit.  79. 
Mains,  acaaemies ;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  L  90^ 

colleges ;  teachenjpunils,  income, L 368. 

common  schools,  IL  405. 

duty  of  universal  education,  IL  498. 

educational  funds  and  tax  for  schools,  L  378 

extent,  population,  whites,  L  3^* 
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Maine,  graded  sehook.II.  496. 

lectures  on  education,  IL  49^ 

libraries ;   socinl,  college,  school,  I,  300. 

Dewspn))en,  L  650. 

nonniil  orhtMiU.  H,  49P. 

number  of  cities,  towns,  ice.,  I,  378. 

printed  reports,  IL,  497. 

progress  of  m;IiooIs,  H,  495. 

public  high  Bchoul,  H,  497. 

public  Kchools ;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  L  368. 

■cbool  nttendanre,  H.  -195. 

•ehool-houses,  IL  49t>. 

ichool  money,  IL  496. 

wnall  divtricts.  H.  496. 

State  Ret'uttn  School,!.  378;  IIL  811. 

statistics  of  insane,  blind,  dec.,  I.  650. 
of  sciiooh,  for  1835,  IL  495. 

supervision.  H.  497. 

teachers,  n.  496. 

teachers'  convention.  H,  497. 

whites,  5  to  10, 10  to  15,  15  to  20, 1.  367. 

"      over  20.  unable  to  read  and  write,  I.  3rt8. 
"      native  bom.  "         "  •«  I,  3»)8. 

Mai,  rector  of  Hersfeld,  Y.  451. 
Mulden,  E.  A.,  on  universities.  H.  747. 
Malignant  passions,  effect  of,  nn  mind.  IV.  610. 
Mammotrectus,  medieval  scbool-ltooks,  V,  74. 
Man,  knowledge  of,  how  given,  V.  VM. 
Mann,  Horace,  memoir  and  portrait.  V,  Gil. 

abstracu  of  schuol  returns,  V,  638r~ 

annual  reports  as  secreturv  honrd  of  ediirn..  Vi  633. 

attack  on,  in  legislature  of  1840,  Y,  (339,  651. 

college  code  «jf  honor.  III,  G.**. 

common  srhool  controversy,  Y.  639. 

Common  School  Journnl.  Y,  638. 

Corres|K)ndcnce  with  xchool  officers,  Y.  633. 

elertion  to  C'»ngr<?sa,  Y.  641. 

lectures  to  educntionni  county  conventions,  Y,  ®22. 

legislative  cHreer,  Yj6I6. 

list  of  publirntions,  V.  646. 

phrenolii<ricnl  chnrnrler,  Y,  643. 

Rauhe  ilaus  on,  TTT,  614. 

nmarks,  dedirntioii  at  Bridspwater,  Y,  648. 
Manners,  lionl  Burleigh  on,  lY.  163. 

teaching.  H.  103. 
Mansfield,  E.  £)..  on  American  education,  I,  773. 
Manual  labor  scriooU.  I.  228. 
Manufacturing  estnhlishments,  children  in,  L  705. 
Mapes,  Waiter,  Ijitin  poems  of,  Y.  604. 
Marburg,  university  of.  I.  404. 
Marillac,  Louise  de,  TTJ  501. 
Marks,  David,  Y.  64. 
Marriage,  Ijord  Burleigh  on,  lY.  169. 
Marsh,  Mrs.  C.  C,  Y.  29. 

Marsilius,  Y,  72. 

Martial,  quoted,  TTT  36. 

Maryland. academies ;  teaches, pupils, income, 1, 368. 

cities,  I.  470. 

colleges  :  teachers^  pn{)ils,  income.  I,  368. 

deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  insane,  I.  379.  650. 

extent,  population,  white  and  slave,  L  307. 

House  of  Refuge,  I.  379. 

libraries  ;  state,  college,  social,  school,  &c.,  I.  3G9. 

newspapers,  I.  651. 

Reform  Scho«.l,  TTT,  811. 

whites,  5  to  10,  10  to  15.  15  to  30, 1.  367. 

in  colleges,  ncad.,  and  public  schools.  I.  368. 
over  20.  unable  to  read  and  write,  L  368. 
native  horn.  "         "  "  X,  368. 

Maryland  Historical  Sorielv,  TTT  228. 
Mason,  Sir  J  .  notir#»  of,  lY,  104. 

on  punishment.  LY,  J.^. 
Mason,  Lowell,  V,  (». 

list  of  works,  IV.  148. 

memoir,  IV.  141. 
Massachusetts,  academies;  teachers, pupils,  income.  L 
368.  "^ 

American  Institution  of  Tnstructioo,  U  509. 

Board  of  Education,  I.  379. 

boarding  round,  H*  508. 

ohange  of  school  trustees,  II.  508. 
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Massachusetts,  cities.  I.  470. 

colleges ;   pupils,  teachers,  income,  I,  368 

committees,  school,  H.  508. 

common  school  movement  in,  1837,  IV,  14. 

common  schools,  XI.  499. 

condition  in  1855,  II.  499. 

deaf  and  dumb.  I,  3B0. 

deficiency  in  mural  training,  H,  505. 

domestic  discipline,  H.  502. 

early  legislation  in  behalf  of  a  college,  Y. 

education  beyond  school-room,  H,  50. 

educational  expenditures,  H,  507. 

educational  funds,  I,  379. 

extent  and  }H>puIation,  L  367. 

failure  in  government,  Q,  505. 

hasty  legislation,  H,  503. 

highest  success  in  government,  H,  508. 

inequality  of  school  privileges,  H,  506. 

length  uf  school  term.  IL  508. 

libraries  ;  state,  sociul,  college,  school,!,  389. 

limitation  of  teachers*  power,  H.  500. 

mistakes  in  discipline,  II,  505.     

moral  instruction  recognized  by,  ypi,  74. 

newspaiiers,  L  651. 

perfection  not  reached,  IL  503. 

Perkins  Institution  for  Blind,  I.  383. 

popular  literature.  H,  503. 

private  esiablishmei.t  for  idiots,  L  380. 

progress  of  schnuls,  1837  to  1848,  V.  635, 

promise  of  the  state,  IL  504. 

public  high  schools,  L  379. 

public  .schools ;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  I,  386. 

regular  attendance,  H.  504,  509. 

scholarship  in  culleses,  L  379. 

school  apparatus,  Q,  503. 

school  books,  H,  5(0. 

school  houses,  IL  503. 

Bcho<d  Journal,  H,  509. 

S^'hool  for  Idiots.  L  350. 

Btate  Industrial  School  for  Girb,  lY.  359. 

State  Normal  t^chooi.  n.  499 

State  Reform  School  fur  Boys.  I.  379;  IIL  811. 

"        •'    Girls,  L   380;   HL   811: 
IV.  359. 

state  scholarships.  Q,  499. 

statistics.  18.55,  H.  •'i07. 

of  deaf,  blind,  insane,  1.650. 

teachera'  institutes,  H.  5U6. 
wages,  I.  379. 

town  lax.  I.  379. 

truancy,  H,  509. 

unreasonable  hopes.  H.  500. 

whites,  5  to  10.  10  to  15,  15  to  SO,  1  367. 

**       in  coll.,  academies,  ond  pub.  schools,  1, 38&^ 
*'       over  20,  unable  to  read  and  write,  L  368. 
"       native  born,  •  ♦•  **        L  388. 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  I.  561. 

H  istorics  I  So..  Do wse*s  gift  to,  IIL  S64. 
Masson.  !).,  lecture  by,  IV.  288. 
Matiieinntics  IIL  27,  28. 

as  mental  gymnastics,  IL  691.       _ 

course  of  University  of  Turin,  IV.  55. 

geometry.  I.  541. 

programme  of  arithmetic  I.  534,  539. 
"  geometry.  L  546. 

proper  subjects  for  examination,  L  ^^33. 

required  in  Paris  Polytechnic  School.  H,  177. 

subjects  and  methods  of  instruction.  L  533L, 

the  "  Cotomission  "  of  France,  I.  533. 

use  of  studv  uf.  IV.  332. 
Mathews.  J.  D.,  report  by,  IL  403. 
Maury.  M.  S.,  Physical  Geography  of  5ea,  XL  740. 
Maxcv,  v.,  on  distribution  uf  public  lands.  H.  SB. 
Mav,  "Rev.  S  J  ,  address  to  parents,  1832,  Y.  147. 

o'rtlcle  by,  IV,  275. 

on  revival  of  education,  II,  20.        ^^ 
Mavhew,  J.,  on  popular  education,  I,  773. 
Met>>n<rogh  bequest,  H.  736. 
McEIIigott,  J.  N.,  on  delmting.  I,  49&. 

religious  instruction,  H,  160. 
McG  ill  College,  n.  731. 
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McKeen,  Cathnrine,  on  femnle  educalioOf  I,  567. 

lAcKeen.  J.,  obituary  of.  X.  ^!*^'  

McNeill.  Sir  J.,  oa  Mm  Nightinj;a1e't  ■ervicei.TIT 

493. 
Meant,  J.,  biography  4»f,  U,  49. 
Measure,  primnry  itwtrii''t  on  in.  II,  132. 
Mechanic  inctitutiuin.  II.  31.  714;  TTT,  351. 
Mechiinical  Paradox.  11.  23H.  7UI. 
Meckletib«rf.  icitornnre  in,  lKi6,  TTT,  378. 
Medcnif,  D.  N.,  m.  2-J 

Mediaivn)  •chtioi-biiuki,  V,  74.  

MetlicMii  firnct'ce  and  metitai  science,  TTT,  135. 
Med;cnl  schiMiIs,  Sardinia.  IV.  49.  53,  58.  483. 
MeieroUo.  rector  of  Jo'ichini>thal  rivrnnnaium,  Y.  518. 
Meincrs.  Hii«t  ry  of  Uiiivereit  w,  H.  747. 
MeiMeii  and  Siteaia.  school  r-i>st(>m«,  15th  ceo.,  Y,  80. 
Melancthon,  dumevtic  life.  IV.  702. 

at  Heidelberg.  IV.  74-2. 

idea  of  Itin  lectures.  V.  538. 

labon  for  »chiK>l  iixntein  of  Germany,  lY.  748. 

Lntin  irrnnnnor.  IV.  753. 

learning  and  the  church.  IV.  759. 

life  and  edncntiitnal  services,  IV.  74J. 

manuali,  IV.  <52. 

picture  of  univer«ilv  life,  Y.  539. 

■chtiol  pinna  IV.  749. 

studies  on,  IV.  7.'>8. 

at  Tubingen dfV.  743. 

Wittenbu rg.  IV.  743. 
llemmiiiger.  <.'  G..  speech  by,  H.  553. 
Meniuriziiig,  V.  495.  ^ 

Memory,  office  of.  fV.  291. 

ovcrtaught.  H.  ^>- 

right  use  of.  IV.  -U.l. 

itreiigtheniu'/  t'l".  IV,  "J^l. 

training  of.  IV.  3ia. 
Mental  labor,  value  of.  TTT,  2(t9. 

"      phiUxsophy.  yet  nu|ierfect,  IV.  342. 
"      science,  n' branch  of  educulion,  TTT,  125. 
Merit  r»lliii  sch<iok  IL  661. 
Mesnil-St  Firm  in,  fuuided  TTT  575. 
Method,  necessity  of.  H.  1 14. 

"        every  tcirlier  mi>!»t  hfive  his  own,  IV,  101. 
Methods,  cntechiinii  on.  IV.  23:«,  505. 
Mettriiy,  Mr.  C(»leman  mi.  TTT,  730. 

Lord  Brougham  on,  TTJ,  OUtf. 

colony  from.  TTT.  710. 

condition  of,  m,  714.  71H. 

discipline  of,  UJ,  671,  G7tJ,  712,  729,  738. 

Ducpctinux  «»n.  ITT,  7lfi.  

efferts  of  iH'ltticn!  chonges  on,  TTT.  699. 

ezfienses.  iTT,  716^ 

family  8\?t«m  in,  m.  703,  713,  722,  797. 

farm  of,  m.  724. 

food,  prodiKtiiin  of  it.  TTT,  672. 

health  of,  JJJ,  712.  72<i.  7-J7. 

Mr.  Uiirs  account  of,  TTT,  720. 

**  speech  on,  at  Birmingham,  TTT,  768. 

history  of,  HI.  6"7. 

L<*nl  Leigh  on,  TTT,  731. 

London  Times  on.  TTT-  735. 

orgniiixntion  of  TTT  574.  669.  720,  731. 

patronage  after  lettving.  TTT.  f»g6,7ll. 

prepnratiirv  nchool  at,  TTT    701. 
.  results  of,  m,  .575.  695  bi7,  709,  703,  708. 

spirit  of  pupiis,  HI,  575,  674,  7«l3. 

thanks  to  pupils  from  town  of  Toars,  TTT.  T09. 

ttme-bilU  m.  726. 

weekly  assembly  at,  m,  707. 
Mexico,  extent  and  population  of,  L  365. 
Meyfart,  J.  M.,  Y.  233. 

MicBKiAN,  academies;   teachers,  pupils,  income,  L 
368. 

asvlum  for  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  I.  444,  447. 

ciiies.  I,  470. 

collies ;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  I.  368. 

eoromon  schools  so.  JL  510. 

educational  funds  inTL  447. 

extent  and  population.  I.  367. 

libraries ;  socral.  common,  iohool|  Jcc.,  I,  300l 

newspapers,  L  651. 

normal  school,  I.  447. 


Michigan  public  schools;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  I. 

otM5. 

statistics  of  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  A:c.,  I,  650. 
"      of  schools,  n.  510. 

taxation  for  vchools,  II,  5J0. 

whiles,  5  Ui  10,  10  to  15.  Jo  to  90. 1.  367. 

"       in  eoreges,  ncnd..  and  pub.  schools.  I,  36BL 
**      over  20,  unable  to  read  or  write.  I,  368. 
*'      mil  ive  burn, '*        "  "  L  368. 

Miryllus.IV.  464 

Middlebury  College,  vUttstics  of  I,  405. 
Middlesex  County  Av>orintion,  H,  19;  IV.  HSl  ' 
Milan,  elementary  schools,  H.  722. 

infant  asylum,  C  722. 

real  schools,  U.  724. 

training  schools.  H,  723. 
Mildmav.  W.,  notice«l.  IV.  164. 

Emanuel  College,  IV.  164. 
Military  ediicntion.  England,  IV,  808. 

Sardinia.  IV.  480. 
Military  Fch<iols,  France,  I,  628. 

Russia,  I,  3^3. 
Mills,  Caleb, report  by,  TT.  480. 
Milton,  J.,  nL  28. 

bio^aphicul  sketch,  H,  61. 

Delensio  Secundn,  extract,  Q,  69. 

Dr.  Johnson  on,  II.  (>6. 

Rev.  J.  Mitford  on,  II.  68. 

Tractate  an  Education^  n.  76. 

travels,  n.  Ii2. 
Mind,  study  of,  m,  128. 

unbalanced.  IV.  Wl. 

well-balanced.  lY.  594. 
Mining  schools ;  at  A'nis,  France,  H,  99. 

English,  benefit  of  IL  233. 

Freiberg.  I.  321 ;  Y.  357. 

German.  L  328. 

Paris,  n.  99. 

Russia,  I.  382. 

St.  Etieiine.  n.  99. 
Ministers  and   elders  of    churches,    duty  of,    at    to 

scli<M>lk.  V.  77. 
Minnesoto,  academies ;  teachers,   pupils,   income,  I. 
368. 

extent,  population,  white,  &r„  I,  367. 

libraries  ;  state,  social,  tec,  I,  3()9. 

whites.  5  (o  10.  10  fo  15,  15  to  20, 1,  367. 
**    over  2(r,  unable  to  read  or  write,  I.  368L 
»•     native  born,  '*  "  **     ^    I.  368. 

Minor  morals  of  the  school-room.  H.  659. 
Minutes  of  committee  of  council  on  education,  U. 

714. 
Mis-edncntion  nud  insanity.  IV.  591 
.Missiraippi,  academies;  teacher*,  pupils, Income,  I. 
367. 

colleges  ;  tearherv.  pupils,  income,  I.  368. 

deaf-mutes,  blind,  Ate,  I,  650. 

educational  fuitda,  I,  447. 

extent,  population,  &.C.   I.  367. 

institution  fur  denf.  dumb,  and  blind,  I,  369. 

libraries  ;  state,  college,  &c.,  L  360. 

newspajiera.  &c  .  I.  (>51. 

public  schools ;  teachers,  pnpi]*.  income,  I.  388. 

whites.  5  to  10,  10  to  15,  15  to  20, 1.  3;17. 

**     in  college*,  academies,  and  |HiI>.  *ch*l«,  I,  368. 
"     over  20,  unable  to  read  or  write.  I.  'MtS. 
"     native  liom,  •*        "  "       1.368. 

MtisouRi,  academies;  teachers,  pupib,  income,  I. 
368. 

cities,  I.  470. 

colleges ;   teacher*,  popth,  income,  I.  368. 

deaf-mutes,  blind,  insane,  Alc.,  I.  65U, 

educational  fund*,  I.  448 

extent,  |iopulatioii.  white*,  slaves,  I.  367. 

institution  for  blind.  L  448. 
deaf  and  dumb,  L  448. 

libraries ;  state,  college,  social,  fcc.,  L  ^^' 

newspaper*,  tc,  I.  651  ^^ 

public  schools ;  teacher*,  pupil*,  income,  1. 368. 

white*.  5  to  10,  10  V>  15.  15  to  30,  I.  367. 
Mitfurd,  Rev.  J  .  on  Milton,  n.  *'^- 
MoOel  lodging  houses,  I,  212;  HL  i<34. 
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Hodel  School,  Lexington,  Mam.,  lY.  »4. 
Model  Khoohf  Irish  nations],  purpoae  of,  IQ.  371. 
Hodern  Greek  language,  IL  103. 
Modern  language! ;  American  ichoob  iaeking  in,  TTT, 
277. 

Amold^i  views  on,  IV.  565. 

school  of,  lY.  353: 
Monitorial  svxtem,  in  1686,  L  307. 

Mann  on,  "V.  6!26. 

of  Trotzendorf,  V.  108. 
Monilon,  Irish  national,  salaries  of,  IV.  37V. 
Monotony  in  teaching,  Q,  119. 
Montaigne  on  educntion,  IV.  461. 

excessive  study,  HT.  46ri. 

his  training  in  Latin.  IV.  473. 

knowledge  of  men,  IV.  466. 

modes  of  instruction,  IV,  461. 

neglect  of  moral  culture,  IV.  477. 

mother  tongue,  IV.  473. 

nlilitarian  aims,  IV.  475. 

pedantry,  IV.  47.'>. 

sound  jud^tnent,  IV.  478. 

physical  exercise,  ly.  464. 

punishment,  IV.  469. 

study  of  history,  IV.  465. 
"     of  Latin,  IV.  473. 

national  strength  and  national  ignoranoe,  IV.  476. 
Moor.  H.,  notice  of,  H,  33. 
Moor^s  Indian  Charily  School,  IV.  667. 
Moral  disci pliue,  nature,  object,  and  end  of,  L  107 ; 

n.  471. 

how  secured,  I.  108. 

how  to  train  children  I.  109. 

in  schools,  I.  107.  336. 

teacher  a  moidel  of,  I,  109. 

what  it  is,  I.  108. 
Moral  instruction  in  schools.  I.  336;  TTT,  71. 

best  method  of  giving,  HI,  74. 

Bible,  L  340. 

hooks,  I.  340. 
used  in  schools  in  United  States,  I,  340. 

Christian  teacher.  I,  338. 
his  influence,  I,  339. 

bow  given  in  common  schools,  I.  336. 

in  Holland,  L  330. 

importance  of,  ill,-  T2. 

jury  for  trvinp;  iuiafioary  eases,  I.  343. 

normal  scnooTs  in  fiermany,  I,  339. 

parents  and  children,  I,  337. 

principles  to  be  taught,  I.  337. 

in  Prussia.  L  336. 

lecognizeil  in  school  laws  of  Manaebimtti,  HI,  74. 

sacred  Scri])tures,  J,  339. 

special  instruction  in.  III.  73. 

voice  and  example  of  teacher,  I,  337. 

voluntary  discussions,  I.  341. 
Moral  and  religious  instruction.  H,  153. 

in  Norwich  Free  Academy.  Q,  693. 

in  Williston  Seminary,  IL  176. 
Moral  quality  of  actions,  TTT  66. 
Moravians,  or  Bohemian  Bnithers,  V.  447. 
Moreau,  P.,  letters  for  the  blind.  Iv.  130. 
Morning,  description  of.  H.  624. 
Morrison  Collm,  TTJ,  217. 
Morysine,  Sir  R.,  m,  3L 
Mother  as  teacher,  V.  909. 
Mother  school  of  Comenius^V.  i81. 
Mother  toneue,  school  for,  V.  383, 

study  of,  TV.  473. 
Motives,  school,  Mann  on,  V,  631. 

Lytton  on,  III,  239. 
Motley,  J.  L.,  HUtory  of  DwUh  RegmhUc,  II,  746. 
Mount  St.  Agnes,  early  school  of,  IV.  637. 
Hulcaster,  R.,  m,  158. 

Muller,  E.,  on  model  houses  for  the  poor,  TJJ.  334. 
Munich,  infant  schools,  IV.  3CT. 

historical  school  in  university,  IV.  857. 

university  of,  I,  404. 
Munster,  university  of,  I,  404. 

Murohison,  Sir  R.  J.,  on  English  mining  school,  I,  333. 
Murmellius,  J.,  IV,  735;  V,  75. 
Museums,  at  Univenity  oa  Twin,  IV.  6L 


Museums  of  natural  history,  use  of,  IV.  788. 

arrangement  of,  IV.  7?^. 

how  state  may  aid,  IV.  791. 

of  Irish  industry  at  Dublin,  I,  38& 
Music,  Ascharo  on.  JLJl,  37.  45. 

errors  in  tenrhing.  JJI,  337. 

Galen  on,  m.  37. 

imitative  art.  ill.  55. 

Luther  on,  IV.  448. 

L.  Mason's  career  in  teaching  vocal,  IV.  MI. 

in  popular  schiiola,  first  advooaey  of,  V.  SI. 

Milton  on,  m,  i28. 

Plato  on.  In.  27. 

primary  instruction  in.  U.  135. 

pursuit  for  blind.  IV.  137. 

usefulness  of.  m.  37,  573,  648. 
Musical  conservatory,  V.  358 ;  IV.  144,  485. 

Nantucket.  IV.  327.  985,  287. 

Nassau,  duchy  of,  educational  svstem,  IL  444. 

industrial  (apprenticeship,)  education,  H.  447. 

primarv   education,   IL  444. 

secondary        "  11.  445. 

special  "  IL  44& 

su|)erior  *'  H.  446. 

supervision,  H,  445. 

teachers*  training.  &e.,  H.  444. 
National  Educational  Convention,  I.^ 

S  I,  lAiW 


at,V.45. 


National  educntion  in  Europe, 

in  United  States,  L  765. 
National  Hotel,  Washington,  dii 
National  Uni»ersilv,  V.  86. 
Native  language.  IV.  4U9, 473. 
Natural  advantages,  how  to  manage.  TTT,  335. 

*'       lient  of  child's  mind.  IV.  461. 
Natural  hi»t«)ry.  Basedow  cw,  V.  478. 

educational  aspects  of.  III.  428. 

English  state  aid  to  museums.  IV.  7^ 

Hintxe  nn  teaching.  IV.  340. 

local  collections,  fV.  7|l0. 

museums  of.  use  of.  IV.  788. 

Pestalozzi  on  teaching.  IV.  82. 

Rousseau  on  teaching,  V.  573. 

system  of  exchnngcii,  IV.  790. 
Natural  laws,  to  be  taught  the  laborer,  I,  699. 
Natural  philosophy,  Dieslerweg  on  teaching^  IV.  2<3 
Natural  science,  apparatus  for,  Univ.  of  Torta,  IV.  59 

early  study  of.  IX  131,  133. 

Erasmus  end  Melancthnn  on,  V.  658. 

Luther  on  studying.  IV.  445. 
Natural  theology,  use  of  studying.  IV.  335. 
Nature,  how  to  use  in  educating,  IV.  964. 

observation  of,  IV.  330. 
Nautical  school.  Atiiens,  IV.  801. 
Neander,  M^  IV.  754. 

memoir  of,  V.  599. 
Needlework,  plan  of  teaching,  H.  710. 
Nervn,  charities  of,  TTT,  564.   

colonized  beggars*  children,  TTT,  564.       ^^ 
Netherlands,  early  educational  charttiee  id,  TTT.  50& 

tenchen  in,  belore  1500,  IV.  714. 
Neudnrf,  reformatory  prison  at,  JUL,  507. 
Neuhof,  Pestalozzi's  school  at,  TTT.  409;  58S. 
Neuendorf.  V.  507. 

New  Brunswick,  extent  and  population,  I. 
Nbw  England,  collies,  1855-6. 1.  405. 

common  schools  of,  in  1800,  IV.  976. 

early  free  schools  of,  I,  801. 

poem  on  district  school  in,  IV,  189. 

state  of  common  schools  in^  XT,  478. 

state  of  schools  in,  1884,  IV.  14. 
New  England  Primer,  V.  339. 
New  Granada,  extent  and  population,  I,  3KL 
New  Hampshire, academies;  teachers,  pupih,  h 
L3W;IL714.  »r-i— . 

change  of  teachers,  H,  719. 

colleges ;  teachers,  pupils,  inoomo,  I,  368. 

common  schools  in,  II,  510. 

county  commissiooen,  IL  511«  SIS. 

deaf-mutes,  blind,  &c.,  \,  661. 

district  committee^  H,  711. 

district  system,  H,  512. 
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New  Hanpthira,  educational  fundi,  I,  448. 
extent  and  population,  1, 387. 
female  teacnen,  H.  713. 
home  influence,  IL  71S. 

juvenile  pop.,  5  to  10,  10  to  15,  15  to  90, 1,  367. 
length  of  schook,  n.  512. 

librarie*;  state,  tocia),  college,  aehool,  &e.,  L  ^09, 
newspapers,  I.  650. 
parental  visits,  n.  713. 
private  schools,  U.  713. 
public  schuols ;  tenchen,  pupils,  income,  1. 366. 
flnnall  schools,  H.  513. 
•chool-houses,  11,  713,  715. 
School  Journal7Tl«  715. 
•cbool  libraries,  H.  716. 

"      morals,  H,  715. 

••      tef  ister,  n.  ?i6. 

"      returns.  H.  716. 
State  Normal  School.  JL  715. 
State  Teachers*  Associution,  H,  715. 
aubjects  of  instruction,  Q.  715. 
teachers*  institutes,  Q,  511,  514. 
town  committee,  TL  713. 
want  of  graded  schooU.  U,  713. 
New  Hnven,  early  attention  to  public  scboolt,  I.  396 ; 

lY.  661,  665. 
Hopkins  Grammar  School  at.  IV.  710. 
location  of  Yale  College  at,  Y.  549,  551. 
Nbw  JKRaay,  academies;    pupils,  teachers,  income, 

L386. 
colleges,  1850 :  teachers,  pupils,  income,  I,  368. 
eommon  schools  in,  1855,  U.  517. 
deaf-mntes,  blind,  insane,  I.  656. 
educational  funds,  I.  449. 

extent  and  population,  I,  367. 

Farnum  Preparatory  School,  TTT,  397. 

institutes,  II.  517. 

iuvenile  pop.,  5  to  10,  10  to  15,  15  to  SO,  L  367 

libraries  ;  stale,  social,  college,  school,  dec,  L  309. 

newspapers,  I.  651. 

progress  of  schools,  H.  517. 

public  schoob  ;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  I.  368. 

reports  of  committee,  II.  517.  

State  Normal  School.  I,  449 ;   II  517;    111331; 

V.835. 

State  aims  of,  in  buildings,  grounds,  itc^  Y.  837. 

classification,  Y.  839. 

discipline,  Y.  844. 

elementary  studies,  Y.  841. 

motives  tti  study,  Y.  847. 

plan  of,  in.  230,  322. 
statistics  olTQ.  517. 
Webster's  Dictionary,  n.  517. 
whites  in  coll.,  acad.,  and  public  schools,  I.  368. 

"     over  30.  unable  to  read  and  write,  I,  368. 

••      native  born,  "        •♦  "  I,  36a 

New  London,  public  schools  in,  lY.  6i9. 
New  Mexico,  academies;  teachers,  pupils, I,  368. 
extent  and  population.  I.  367. 
juvenile  pop.,  5  to  10. 10  to  15. 15  to  30, 1,  367. 
whites  over  20.  unable  to  read  or  writo,  I,  368. 

"      native  born,  •*        •*  '*        1, 368. 

New  Orleans,  public  schools  of,  IL  473. 

Reform  School,  TTT  811. 
New  Testament,  substituted  for  Greek  classics,  Y.  451. 
Nbw  York.  (State.)  academies ;  teachers,  pupils,  in- 
come, I.  368. 
amendments  of  school  laws,  H,  536. 
eertiflcate  of  attendance  at  institutes,  H,  530. 
change  of  teachers,  H.  532. 
cities,  1.  470. 

eolleges  and  academies,  H.  533. 
colleges  ;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  I,  388. 
eounty  commisaionen,  H.  525. 
deaf-mutes,  n.  S&i. 
deaf-mutes,  bimd,  insane,  I,  650. 
diminution  of  supply  ofjjjfood  teacben,  H.  S8S. 
education  of  teachers,  j£,SSO. 
educational  expendituresTlI.  S26. 

funds,  I,  449. 
extent  and  population,  I,  367. 
Home  of  Refuge,  I,  451. 


New  YorkfTState,)  Inaecurale  returns,  H.  518. 
Indians,  it  534. 
institutes,  n.  531. 
institutions  for  blind.  1, 451 ;  II.  SS3. 

deaf  and  dumb,  I,  450. 

idiots,  L  451. 
Journal  of  Education.  L  656. 
Juvenile  Asvlom,  I.  451. 
iuvenile  pop',  5  to  10,  10  to  15,  15  to  20, 1.  367. 
libraries ;  state,  social,  college,  school,  I.  360. 
newspapers,  &e.,  I.  651. 
normal  schools,  more  needed,  IL  530. 
public  instruction,  IL  518. 

'*      schools ;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  L  368^ 
School  Journal,  IL  522. 
State  Normal  S<h<iol.  L  450 ;  II.  530. 
stote  school  tax,  IL  518. 
State  Teachers*  Asaoctation,  IL  734. 
statistics  for  1855.  IL  518. 
supervision,  IL  524.  585. 
teachers'  departments  in  academies,  IL  530. 
union  or  city  free  schools,  IL  510,  524. 
whites  in  coll.,  acad.,  and  pub.  schools,  L  368. 

"     over  30,  unable  to  read  or  write,  L  368. 


<• 


!• 


II 
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native  born,  "       ,"  "  L  368. 

New  York  City  House  of  Refuge,  IIL  811. 
Institution  for  Denf  and  Dumb,  07347. 
instruction  in.  IIL  358,  368. 
plan  of  buildings,  TTT  363. 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Rooms,  lY,  780. 
Geological  Hall.  lY.  785. 
Idiot  Asylum,  lY.  417. 
Western  House  of  Refuge,  IQ.  81 1. 
Newcastle  county,  Del.,  schools  in,  IL  474. 
Newfoundland,  extent  and  |)opulation,L  365. 
Newspapers  in  school,  Cnmenius  on,  in  1650,  Y.  285^ 
"  Sardinian,  lY.  487. 

**  and  periodicals  published  in  U.  S.,  L  65L 

Nicaragua,  extent  and  population,  L  365. 
Nicasius,  lY.  165. 

Niederer,  Dr.,  lY.  88,  103,  105 ;  Y.  165, 174. 
Niemeyer,  Dr.,  on  Ratirh,  Y*  256. 
Nightingale,  Florenro^  IIL  493;  Y.  31. 

Fund.  n.  715. 
Normal  schools,  and  other  institutions,  HL  417. 
and  society,  iTT.  417. 
first  in  Ha'ssachnsetts.  H,  588. 
importance  of,  Y.  64U.   • 
remarks  on,  by  J.  Q.  Adams,  I.  589. 

Rev.  I.  Putnam,  L  588. 
Rev.  Dr.  Robbins.  L  508. 
Daniel  Webster,  L  590. 
aeries  of  convent! cms  on,  L  588. 
suggested  bv  several  at  same  time,  Y.  1^> 
in  Canada,!.  192;  H.  733. 
in  Connecticut.  I,  460. 
condition  and  success  of,  in  1855-6,  HL  961. 
statistics  of,  T.  373. 
England,  m.  715. 
France,  tt  717. 
Georgia,  U.  478. 
Gcrmanv.  L  ^68. 
Ireland,  n.  716. 
Italy,  n.  721. 

Kentucky,  IL  404  :  IIL  317. 
Kruitzlinfen   TTT.  389. 
Lexinjgton,  Mass .  lY.  389 
Louisiana,  IL  478. 
Maine,  n.  498. 
Massachusetts,  n,  499. 
efforts  to  destroy,  Y.  649. 
sUtisttcs  of.  L  ^• 
H.  Todd's  benefaction  to,  lY.  713* 
Michigan,  statistics  of,  L  447. 
New  England.  L  587. 
New  Hampshire,  IL  575. 
New  Jersey,  IL  517 ;  m.  231 ;  Y.  835. 

statistics  of,  I.  449. 
New  York,  L  520 ;  Y.  807,  815. 831. 

sUtistics  of,  L  450. 
Ohio,  IIi533. 
Prussia,  IL  346,  347. 
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Nonnal  School*  nnd  other  iiMtitationa,  R.I.,  H,  517. 
itatisticx  of.  L  454. 
Sardinia.  IV.  503. 
Saxony.  Y.  .353. 

**        fernole,  TTT  274. 
Norman  conquest  and  English  langinge,  X.  49. 
Norris,  Rev.  J.  P..  on  Rnysselede.  TTT.  649. 
North  Aniericnn  Review  on  publ  high  vchool,  Y.  197. 

on  RchooU  of  Conn.,  Y.  1*7. 
North  British  Review,  eztrnclB  from,  I,  637. 
North  Carolina,  academies;  teachers,  pupib.  in- 
come, L  368. 
asylum  for  deaf  and  dumb,  I.  451. 
colleges ;   teachers,  put»ils,  income,  L  M8, 
oonim«>n  schooU  of.  U,  .Vi?. 
annual  examination,  IL  538. 
conditions  of  success.  H,  527. 
importance  of,  H,  530. 
lectures,  n.  5'JU. 

record  of  teachers*  standing,  n,  538. 
school-books.  H.  529. 
statistics,  U.  Sm. 

teachers'  library  association,  n.  529. 
want  of  information  on.  H,  SjT?. 
deaf-mules  blind,  insane,  L  651. 
educational  funds,  I.  451. 
extent  and  population.  I.  367. 
iuvenilc  pop.,  5  to  10,  10  to  15, 15  to  30. 1.  367. 
libraries ;  state,  cj.llege,  students,  tc,  I.  368. 
newspapers,  J,  650. 

public  schooU;  teachers,  pupils,  income. I,  36fl. 
whites,  in  colleges,  academies,  pub.  schools.  I,  368. 
**      over  20.  unable  to  read  or  write,  L  368. 


write,  L 

native  born.  "         '•  "        J  368. 

Northend,  C,  Parent  and  Teacher,  I,  773. 
Norton,  J.  P.,  scientific  agriculture.  "Q^  745, 
Norway,  educational  movements  in,  DC.  720. 
Norwich,  Conn.,  history  of  education  io,  H.  674. 
plans  of  school-houses  in.  H,  605. 
free  academy,  n.  <i89,  696. 
grammar  school.  Q.  698. 
primary  school.  H.  700. 
Norwich,  (Conn.,)  Free  Academy, 
advantages  of,  m.  193. 
course  of  stud  v.  II,  690. 
dedication,  IDL  193. 
ioau^uration,  II,  671. 

addresses.  H.  072. 
origin  of.  n.  «89.  684. 
plans  of,  II.  696;  in.  189, 192. 
Norwich  (Vt.,)  University,  I.  405. 
Norwood  Industrial  School,  founded.  TIL  799 
Notices,  m.  288.  "^ 

Nott,  Eliphttlet,  I.  204. 
Nova  Scotia,  extent  ond  population.  I.  365. 
Number,  idea  of,  how  developed,  Y.  188. 
primary  instruction  in,  IL  132. 
science  of,  JH,  129. 
Nuremberg,  real  schools  in,  lY.  257. 

Obedience,  examples  of,  HL  77. 

Oberlin  on  Basedow,  Y.  SO.*). 

Obituary,  L  654 ;  m.  279,  284 :  lY.  833. 

Ublates,  an  order  of  teachers,  n.  436. 

O  Brien,  VV.  8.,  letter  oo  Greece,  H.  794. 

Observation,  how  to  train  to,  n.  317 ;  IV  789. 

importance  of  student's  own,  lY  330 

natural  tendency.  H.  121. 

Pestalozzi  on.  IV.  75. 
Observatory,  first,  Y,  540. 

Occum,  an  educated  Hohegnn  Indian,  lY.  667. 
Ocean,  Y.  723. 

Odeschalchi,  Cardinal  benefaction  of,  in.  566. 
Oeoonomi,  in  Trolxendorrs  school,  Y.  lOH  111 
Official  exposition  of  common  schools,  n  4fi5. 
Ohio,  academies;  teachers,  pupils,  income*.  T  368 

Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  L  452. 

cities,  L  470. 

colleges;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  I.  368, 

colored  schools,  X.  453. 

oommon  schools  in.  1855,  n.  iWl. 
abolition  of  <Ji8trict  system,  IJL  531. 


Ohio  common  schools,  course  of  study  in,  IL  SM. 
apparatus,  IL  536. 
examination  of  teachers,  U,  53St. 
gradation  of  schools.  IL  538. 
borne  edncntion,  IL  54U. 
institutes,  n.  53.1. 
irregular  attendnnce,  IL  535. 
non-attendance.  U.  5:{5. 
normal  schooltf,  IL  533. 
organization,  JX,  531. 
plans  of  improvement,  H,  531. 
public  high  school,  XL  539. 
school  nrchitecliire,  IL  533. 
school  libraries,  IL  5J6u 
supervision,  IL  534. 
teachers,  pnpils,  income,  I,  368. 
visiting  agents  and  lecturers.  II,  534. 
deaf-mutes,  blind,  insane,  I,  650. 
educational  funds,  L  4.52. 
extent  and  population,  L  367. 
first  superintendent  of  common  teiiQoh  in,  Y.  TSR 
progress  under  him,  Y.  736 
institution  fur  tlie  blind,  L  4.V2. 
Journal  of  Education.  L  656. 
juvenile  pop.,  5  to  10,  10  to  15.  15  Io  30,  L  357. 
libraries:  social,  college,  school,  &c.,  I,  369. 
newspapers,  L  651. 

whiles,  in  coll.,  acad..  and  pub.  schools,  I,  3n8L 
"  over  20,  unable  to  read  or  write,  L  368. 
"        native  b'n,  «  »•  **        L  368. 

Olcotl,  T.  B  ,  donation  by,  H.  «02.        *^ 
Older  boys  in  Rugbv  School,  lY.  568 
Oldham  Lyceum,  TTT  241,  251. 
Olivier,  Y.  509. 

Olmsted.  D.  art's  by,  in.  147;  lY.  833 ;  Y,  357,  568. 
oo  democratic  tendencies  of  science,  I,  165,  ^OL 
memoir  and  portrait,  Y.  367. 
one  of  originators  of  normal  aekoob,  IL2I;  Y, 

369. 
plan  of  academy  for  schoolmasters,  Y.  15^4,  309l 
on  schools  of  Connecticut,  Y.  123, 369. 
text-books  bv,  V.  368. 
Olmsted  Hawley.  Y.  129. 
Olmutz,  university  of.  I.  404. 
Opinions,  independent,  lY,  464. 
Oral  discussion,  I.  502, 
Oral  teaching,  IV.  270;  Y.  776. 

in  language.  I,  482. 
Oratory,  as  affected  by  debating.  L  505^ 

"        and  study,  of  mind,  nL  135. 
Orbiltus  Pupillus,  TTT    157. 
Orbis  Pictus,  of  Comeoius,  Y.  260,  279i 
Order,  value  of.  lY.  338. 
Order  of  exercises,  H.  182.  1?5  188,  640. 

in  Catholic  colleges  in  U.  8.,  IL  437. 
Ordinary  professors,  Y.  362. 
Ordinary  teacher  in  Saxon  Gymnasium.  Y,  350. 
Orroon,  academies ;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  L 
extent  and  populatitm,  I.  367. 
juvenile  pop.,  5  to  10,  10  to  15,  15  to  20, 1  367. 
public  schooU;  teachers,  pupiU,  income,  I,  368. 
Oriental  languages,  school  of,  IL  97. 
Orphans,  L  609,  6J1 ;  IV.  69;  YM58;  m.  59a 
Orphrasicre,  colony  from  Mettray,  TTT  710. 
Osborn,  Rev.  V  C.,  on  juvenile  criminals,  TTT  770. 
Osgood,  Rev.  S..  letter  on  Edmund  Dwtght.  lY,  28. 
Ostwnid,  reformed  by  Mettray  graduate,  TIT,  7ia 
Oxensti^rn,  Chancellor,  and  Comenius,  Y  239. 

and  Ratich.  Y.  233.  256. 
Oxford  Essays,  fl,  737. 
Oxford  University,  commemoratioD  at,  H,  935. 

Packer  CoU^iate  Institute  for  Girk.  L  579. 
Packer,  Mrs.  H.  L.,  benefaction  of.  I.  580. 
Page,  D.  P.,  memoir  and  portrait,  V,  811. 

on  teaching,  I,  770;  Y.  819. 
Paintings,  prices  of  sundry,  lY,  197. 
Palmer,  T.  H.,  Teachers*'Manual.  L  TTOi 
Palmerston,  Lord,  on  good  penmanship,  JY,  96L 
Palmerston's  Act,  principles  of,  lY,  779. 
Panama,  extent  and  population,  I.  365. 
Pandects,  study  of,  BL  287. 
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Panifiiay,  extent  and  popoktion,  I.  365. 
Parents,  authority  of.  how  to  be  yielded,  IV,  389. 

duty  of,  n.  2tt2,  :KJ5  ;  HI.  9!I  ;  IV.  77. 

interest  of.  in  Rchools,  U.  170,  475,  512,  548. 

should  pay  tuition  of  children.  I.  7t)3;  IL  489. 
Paris,  central  schooln  of  art  in,  I,  322, 336. 

city  schools  in.IV.  ^7. 

patrona^  society  in,  ill.  659. 

uoirersity  of,  I.  225;  U.  288. 
Parker,  R.  6.,  history  of  Ritxbury  Free  School,  I.  301. 
Parkhurst  prison,  ni.  19,  760.  761. 
Parochial  schools,  Scotch,  TTT,  801. 
Parsons,  Hon.  T.,  letter  on  E.  Dwight,IV.  19. 
Panions,  eifects  of  malignant,  on  mind,  IV.  610. 
Patagonia,  extent andj)opulation,  in  1850, 1,  365. 
Patience  in  teacher,  II.  102. 

Paton,  R.,  manufacturer  of  school  furniture,  I,  788. 
Patronage  societiea  for  reformed  young,  L  613 :  TTy, 
661. 

at  Mettrav.  IIL  696. 

at  Paris,  m.  659. 
Paul,  Vincent  de,  m.  501. 
Paula,  nf  Rome,  TTT.  497. 
Peabody,  George.  L  328. 

portrait  of,  I,  237. 

gifl  to  town  of  Danven,  I.  238. 

high  school  prizes,  I.  241. 

international  entertainment,  London,  I.  342. 

public  reception  to,  H.  642. 

address  by,  II.  644,  645. 

international  services,  H.  dH. 

educational  benefactions.  Q,  653, 

Arctic  expedition  of  Dr.  Kane,  IX.  653. 

donation  to  Baltimore,  TTT.  22H. 
Paobody  Institute,  Danver&.  L  238 ;  II.  652. 
Peck  Library,  in  Norwich  Acodemy,  H,  688. 
Pedagogical  conversations,  V,  500. 
Pedagoginm,  Fronkfi's,  V.  451. 
Pedagogue,  meaning  of.  TTT.  156. 
Pedagogy,  science  of,  I.  2ii4. 

in  the  eighteenth  cetiiury.  V.  509. 
Pedantry,  Montaigne  on,  IV.  475. 
Peers,  B.  O.,  on  schools  of  Connecticut.  V.  135. 

**      •*        "        '♦        "  Now  York,  V.  136. 
Peet,  H.  P.,  memoir  of,  HI.  352. 
Peirce,  Cyrus,  memoir  of,  IV.  275. 

letter  to  II.  Barnard,  IV.  305. 

tribute  to,  by.  Fl.  Mann,  V.  649. 
Pember,  R  ,  TTT,  25. 
Penmanshiji,  importance  nf  good,  HL  96. 

Lord  Palmerston  on,  IV.  26. 
PBNN9YLVAK1A,  academies  :  teachen,  pupils,  income, 

I.  :v». 

cities,  I.  470. 

colleges ;  teachers^  pupils,  income,  in  1850, 1,  368. 

oommon  schools,  in  1855,  H.  541. 

county  superintendency,II.  542. 

efforts  to  elevote  the  profession,  H,  542. 

institute's,  n^3. 

law  of  1854.  n.  541. 

magnitude  of  system,  H,  541. 

past  defects,  II.  541. 

school-houses,  H.  543. 

state  normal  schools,  H,  543. 

State  Teacher's  AMociation,  H.  734. 

statistics,  n.  543. 

want  of  coin|ietentteochers.  H.  542. 
deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  insane,  L  650. 
extent  and  (mpulntion.  I.  367. 
House  of  Refuge.  I.  4.'>4. 
institution  for  the  blind.  I.  45.3. 

for  the  deaf  and  dumb,L  454. 
lovenile  populat'n,  5  to  10.  10  to  15, 15  to  20,  L  3^- 
libraries ;  state,  social,  college,  &o.,  I.  369. 
newspapers,  I.  651. 

public  schools ;  teachers,  pupils,  iocome,  L  368. 
School  Joumol.  L  656, 
statistics  of  public  schoolt.  1854,1.  453. 
whites  in  coll.,  aead..  and  pub.  schools,  I,  368. 
over  99,  unable  to  read  or  write,  I.  368. 
Dative  born,  •*  "  ••     L  368. 
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Pennsylvania,  Western  House  of  Refuge,  TfT,  811. 
Pensions  for  teachers,  I,  196  ;  DL  445,  733. 
Perception  and  conce[>tion.  IV,  :<23, 
Perceptive  faculties,  II.  116;  III.  330. 
Periodicols,  educational,  I,  413,  (i56. 

**  in  U.  8.,  statistics  of,  1. 650. 

Peripatetic  educators,  V.  90 
Perkins,  T.  H.,  biography  and  portrait  of,  I.  551. 

gid  to  Boston  Atlicnseum  I,  560. 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  I.  554. 
Mercantile  Library  Association,  I,  558. 
Perkins  Institution  for  blind,  I.  558. 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  IV,  133. 
Perry's  Sure  Guide,  V.  339. 
Perseverance  in  school  improvement,  H,  466. 
Persia,  educational  polity  of,  TTT,  87. 

military  college,  II.  727* 
Personation,  effects  of,  in  ex]ires«ton,  li^,  56. 
Peru,  extent  and  population,  I,  365. 
Pcstalozzi,  n.,  L  611. 

biography  of,  bv  Raumer,  H,  738. 
••  in.366,40l,5H5. 
"  "  and  portrait,  HI,  65 

and  Fellenberj?.  IV.  87. 

at  Burgdorf,  IV,  71,  119. 
Stani,  IV.  <»t  350. 
Yverdun,  IV.  87. 

choracter  of,  IV.  133, 

chief  followers  of.  IV.  354. 

compered  with  Rousseau,  V.  485. 

death  of,  IV.  114. 

orrora  of,  IV,  65,  126. 

Evening'  /fo'r  of  a  Hermit,  ill,  411. 

Fichte  on,  IV.  150. 

influence  of,  on  schools,  IV.  343.  349. 

life  and  educntionol  system  of,  IV.  65. 

on  human  development.  IV,  66. 

on  Kriisi's  labors,  V.  l^i^.  175. 

opinion  of  Niederer,  V.  174. 

quarrels  of  his  teachers  IV.  103. 

poor  school  at  Clindy,  IV.  113. 

publication  of  liis  works,  IV.  109. 

religious  views  of.  IV.  ^  1 17. 

visitto  Beuggen,  IV.  115. 

writings  of,  sundry,  IV.  C'i,  72,  86,  115.  117. 
PestaIo7zi  foundation,  Dresden,  pupils  in.  TTT,  S74. 
Pestalozzinn  auociation,  Prussia,  IV.  ^^^0. 

Saxony,  IV.  252, 
Pestalozzinn,  educational  journal,  V«  733. 
Peter,  Sir  W..  IV.  15(J.  354. 
Peters.  A.,  articles  by.  L  137.  223,  234,  SS."?. 
Pctii-Bourg.  agricuttnral  reform  school,  HI,  653. 
Petit-Quevilly.  reform  school  at,  HI,  749. 
Petrarch,  anecdote  of,  Til.  76. 

labors  forcliissicnl  lenrning,  V.  74. 
Pfefferknm,  John,  V.  70. 
Phelps,  W.  F.,  article  by,  m.  417. 

memoir  ond  portrait  of,  V.  827. 

organizer  of  Normnl  School  of  New  Jersey,  V,  830> 
Phi  Beta  Kaprm  Socieiy,  origin  of.  II.  365. 
Philadelphia,  noose  of  refuge  at,  ill,  811. 

normal  school,  L  466. 

proceedings  of  association  at,  1,4. 

public  high  school.  I,  93,  407 ;  Y.  95. 

public  schools,  statistics  of,  in  1855, 1,  465. 
salaries  of  tenchers,  I,  466. 
Philanthropic  Archives,  V,  49r»; 

••  Society.  liondon.  JJL  753,  798. 

•*  Refuge  of,  m,  577. 

Philanthropinum,  Basedow's,  IV.  125;  V.  469,  519l 

resorted  to  by  educators,  V.  497. 
Philbrick,  J.  P.,  I.  650. 

report  by,  H.  261. 
Philtiarmonic  .Academy,  Turin.  IV.  485. 
Phil  ips,  J.,  donation  by,  n,  300. 
Phillips,  J.  H.,  report  by,  II.  517. 
Philodraniatic  Academy,  Sardinia,  TV.  485. 
Philological  contributions  by  Prof.  Gibbo,  II«    lU* 

TTT  100. 
Philological  Seminary,  at  Leipzi|,  V,  364. 
Philology,  L  285,  360. 
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PhiloMphieal  faeiiUy,  Y,  3®. 
Philosiiphy,  IV.  334jJ67. 

UM  of  iludymg,  tV,  334. 
PhiloMphy  and  arts,  departmeat  of,    Yale  College, 

l.m 

Phonetic  and  empirical  methodi  in  language,  HI,  341. 
Physical  ediictiion  of  women ,TT,  400. 
Phyiical  exercise,  Luther  on,  iV,  448. 

•»  "        Montaigneon.  iV.  464. 

Phjrtieai  science,  suiifiort  of  higher  schools,  I.  515. 
Physics,  or  study  of  nature,  IV,  757. 
Physiology,  study  of,  II,  744 ;  V.  ©26. 
Picus  de  Mirand'ola,  V.  75. 
Pierce,  B.,  on  nniional  univenity,  Q,  88. 
Pierce,  B.  K.,  IV.  360. 
Pierson,  A.,  V,  545. 
Pignier.  H.,  IV.  132.  134.    • 
Pi  Flans,  J.,  contributions  to  education,  H,  737. 
Pirkheiraer,  B.,  V.  71. 

Pitt,  W.,  prupnsal  fur  industrial  school,  TTT,  577. 
Plan  of  life,  IV.  eX)5. 
Plato,  m,  8a. 

on  compulsory  teaching,  IV,  166. 

OQ  punishment,  IV.  15b. 
Platter,  T.,  V.  67,  78. 

school  life  in  the  sixteenth  century,  V.  79. 
Plausen,  gvninasmm  at,  V.  360. 
Playfair,  l3r.,  acientitic  schools  of  Europe,  I,  318 
Pliny,  study  cjf,  recum  mended,  TTJ.  26,  29. 
Poets  and  jurists,  terms  how  appl^»d,  V.  75. 
Pol,  H.,  director  at  Ruviwelede,  TTT,  042,  643. 
Politeness,  example  of,  TTT,  78. 
••         in  a  teacher,  H,  !<« 
Political  education,  Mann  on,  V.  636. 
Politics   use  of  studying,  IV.  334. 
Polytechnic  schools,  L  322,  328;  H.  177. 
Poor,  inter»^t  of  industrial  schools,  TTT,  684,  TBI. 

Pestalozzfs  views  of  whication  for.  DI.  •'"'87. 
Poor-laws,  English,  and  education,  TTIC,  797. 
Pope,  A.,  on  the  Man  of  Ross.  II.  6oO. 
Popular  ignorance  and  national  glory,  IV,  416. 
Porter,  J.  A.,  plan  of  a^'ricultural  school,  L  32 

principles  of  chemistry,  II,  HI. 
Porter,  Noah,  prize  essay  by,  I,  721, 

remarks  by  In.  200. 
Portraits,  with  memoirs. 

Alcott,  W.  A.,  IV.  639. 

Arnold,  T.,  IV.  545. 

Barnard,  F.  A.  P.,  V.  755. 

Barnard,  H..  I,  657. 

Brooks,  C,  L  .587. 

Brown,  M.,  TTT,  291. 

Carter,  J.  G.,  V,  323. 

Colburn.  W.  H.  294. 

Dwight,  E,  IV.  1. 

Dwight,  F.,  V.  803. 

Emerson,  G.  B  .  V.  417. 

Famum,  P.,  m,  397. 

Gallaudet,  T  G.  I.  487. 

Haliy,  V.,  m.  477. 

Hart,  J.  S.,  V.  91. 

JohnMn,  W.  R^Y.  781. 

Kingsbury,  J.,  V.  9. 

Lawrence.  W.,  II.  33. 

Lewis,  S.,  V,  727. 

Mason,  L..  IV.  141. 

Olmsted,  V.  :J<i7. 

Page,  D.  P.,  V.  Hll. 

Peabody,  G.J,  237. 

Peet,  H.  P.,  m.  336. 

Peirce,  C,  IV.  273. 

Perkins,  T  H,I,  151. 

Phelps,  W.  F.,V.827. 

Pestalozzi,  H.,IV.  65. 

Ruasel,  W.,  lEL  139. 

Stowe,  V.  586. 

Tillinghast,  M.,  II.  568. 

Wadsworth,  V.  -i^. 

Wichern,  J.  H.,  in.  1. 
Position  in  reading,  IV.  227. 
Post-graduate  course  in  American  colleges,  V.  776. 
Potter,  A.,  author  of  constitution  of  Am.  Ano.,  I,  4. 
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Potter,  A  ,  on  reading,  IL  219,  2S1.  323,  SE94. 

religion  in  public  schools,  IX  154. 

consolidation  of  colleges,  I.  471. 

School  and  Schoolmaster,  I.  769. 
Potter,  E.  R.,  uu  Bible  and  prayer  in  kImmI,  I, 
Pounds,  J.,  m.  778, 
Pouring-in  method  of  taaehing,  V.  819. 

Poverty,  a  cause  of  crime.  TTT,  12.         

Powell,  Rev.  H.  T.,  on  juvenile  reform,  TTT 
Practical  acquirements,  IV.  470,  476. 

**        science,  first  iujmation  of  acbooli  Iw,  Q. 
21.  ^ 

Praepostors,  at  Bugby.  IV.  567. 
Prayers,  public,  in  colleges,  XV.  23. 
Prefect  in  Jesuit  College,  V.  216. 
Prescott,  O.,  notice  of.  IL  52. 
Press,  in  Sardinia,  IV.  487. 
Preston  jail,  juvenile  criminals  in,  TTT,  473. 
Preterit! ve  verbs  in  English,  H,  200. 
Primary  schools  in  Sardinia,  II.  513. 

Saxony,  V.  351. 

Nassau,  n.  444. 

Boston,  origin  of,  V.  342. 

in  cities,  lu.  460,  490. 

course  of  study.  Q.  461,  490. 

furniture,  &c..  for,  n.  190,  460. 
Printed  reports  of  school  committee,  IL  55QL 
Printing,  evils  from,  TV.  73. 

for  the  blind.  IV.  131 
Prison,  Gaillon  central,  TTT,  744. 

Rotterdam,  fur  the  youo^,  TTT  619. 
Prisons,  women  assistants  in,  TTJ,  517. 
Private  docenten,  V.  383. 
Prizes  for  teaching  common  things  to  girls,  IL 

•  "  *^        boyt,L< 

Professor,  original  meaningof  term, L  S^S. 
extrarordinary,  V.  362. 
ordinary,  V.  382. 
JnconM,  V.  363. 
Programme  of  arithmetic,  L  ^39. 

**  of  geometrv,  L_5*5. 

Pronounciation,  II,  136;  IV,  296. 

froseminaries,  V,  353.  

Providence,  R.  I.,  atheneum,  TTT  304, 308. 

expenses  of  scholars  in,  L  46B. 

irregular  attendance,  L  468. 

number  of  schools,  L  467. 

population,  1855, 1.  460. 

public  instruction  in  1855,  L  467. 

public  institutions  in,  TTT.  308. 

reform  school  in,  L  460 ;  TTT.  811. 

taxes,  L  469. 

truancy,  I.  469. 

Young'  Lodies'  High  School,  V,  9. 
ground  of  success  of,  V.  »• 
Prussia ;  educational  appropriation!  in,  LL  337. 

Cousin's  report  on,  V.  404. 

gymnasia,  iV.  800. 

Mann's  report  on,  V.  627. 

Pestalozzi-foundatioii,  IV.  800. 

school  law  of  1854.  IV.  245. 

"     statistics  of  1856-7,  IV.  »I8. 

schools  of  art,  IV.  800. 

Stowe's  report  on.  V.  588. 

universities,  L  "WJ. 
statistics,  £[,  340. 

location  and  date  of  foundatioo,  L  408L 
number  of  teachers  and  stqdents,  L  409L 

public  grammar  schools  of  England,  TT,  3il. 
Public  high  school,  article  oo,  TIT,  185. 

at  Chicago,  IIL  531. 
Public  interest  in  schools,  IL  465,  467,  475. 
Public  lands  for  education,  IL  29. 
Public  libraries,  L  369,  370. 
Public  schools,  Alabama,  IL  857. 

Austria,  IV,  155. 

California,  iL  250. 

Connecticut,  IL  961;  IV.  657;  V,  114. 

Delaware,  H,  474. 

Denmark,  IL  719. 

England.  I.  640;  IV.  581,  867. 

<3«oi;gta,  IL  477. 
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Public  aehoolSf  Tllinoi*,  IL  479. 

Indiann,  n.  480. 

Kentocky,  U.  488. 

LiOuisiaim,  H.  473. 

Maine,  II.  495. 

ManachusettA,  II,  499;  Y.  683,  635. 

Michipin,II,  510. 

NasMu,  Ducliy  of,  II.  719. 

New  Hnmpsbire,  IL  51J. 

New  Jersey,  IL  517. 

New  York,  H.  518. 

North  Cnrolinn,  H,  527. 

Norway,  n.  719. 

Ohio,  n.  5;U. 

Penntyivnnia,  II,  541. 

Pninia,  H.  248. 

Rhode  Island,  n.  544. 

Sardinia  JV.  37,  499. 

Saxony,  v.  351. 

Soach  Carolina,  n.  553. 

United  Stales,  1850,  L  368,  371,  447 ;  H.  257. 

Virginia,  H.  557. 

Wei  mar,  of  1855,  IV.  250. 
Public  schools,  Luther  on,  IV.  439. 

influence  of  Inbor,  V.  635. 

objections  to,  TTT,  95. 

pecuniary  and  moral  value  to  state,  V.  633,  636. 
Punctual  attendance,  I,  467 :  n.  661. 

of  teachers,  H.  6.59. 
Punishment,  Burleigh  and  others  on,  IV,  435,  568. 
in  moral  training.  I,  110,  130. 
ID  old  and  modern  Uermnn  schools,  IV.  345. 
Luther  on  angry,  IV.  425. 
lyra  or  fidicula.  instrument  of,  V,  109. 
Montaigne  on,  IV,  469. 
Puaey,  B.  B.,  on  collegiate  t(>aching,  n,  737. 
Putnam,  C,  donation  by,  H.  685. 
Putnam  Free  Schooi,  n.  685. 

Quadrivium,  I.  254. 

Ctuantity,  science  of,  TTT  129. 

Q.uobec,  seminary  of,  H.  720. 

Gtnestions,  and  answers,  universities,  H.  747. 

for  examining  a  school,  L  686. 

of  children.  IV.  326. 

printed.  IV.  326. 
duestors,  in  TrolzendorPs  school.  V.  108. 
Quiocy,  J ,  quoted,  L  296 ;  IV.  683 ;  V.  396. 

Radewin,  Florcntius,  IV.  623. 

Radleigh  School,  visit  to,  IV.  803. 

Ragged  scIuk.N,  I.  640 ;  m.  803. 

Raikes,  R.,  IIL798. 

Ramsauer,  J  ,  IV.  84,  93,  119,  35a 

Rand.  A.,  V.  60. 

Randall,  (i.  H..  on  libraries  of  New  York,  V.  509. 

Raodail.  S.  S.,  II.  156;  V,  809. 

Rapbnil,  Dr.  M.  J.,  education  among  Hebrews,  L  343. 

Rate-bills,  to  be  paid  br  parents.  I,  703;  V.  351. 

Kathbone,  J.  F.,  donation  by,  n.  ^KM. 

Ratioh,  W.,  memoir,  V.  228. 

methods  of  teaching  language,  V,234. 

principles  and  methods  generally,  V.  244. 

works  of,  and  relating  to,  V.  255. 
Raabe  Unus,  Horn,  Hf.  5,  8,  10,  570, 603. 

anniversary  at,  HI.  17. 

Bruthen's  Institute  at,  TTT,  571, 610. 

Christmas  at.  m.  608. 

daily  routine,  TTT   15,  607. 

plans  of,  m.  7,  9,  570,  604. 

results  of,  m.  16,  606. 
Rtumer,  K.  von,  biography  of,  IV.  149. 

list  of  works  of.  IV.  153. 

History  of  Education  by,  article  on,  IV.  149. 

visit  of;  to  Yverdnn.  IV,  88. 

translations  from,  in.  401 ;   IV.  65,  167,  401.  421, 
ea,  714,  729,  741 ;  V.  65,  79,  107,  212,  257,  657, 
663. 
Raveiseon,  T.,  report  on  drawing,  by,  H,  519. 
Rayneri,  Prof.  G.  A.,  IV.  491. 
Reading,  arrangement  of  classes  in,  IV,  237. 
No.  15.— [Vol.  V.,  No.  3.J— 56. 
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Reading,  choice  of,  IT,  219. 
defects  in  teach  ingTlXL  328. 
definition  of,  IL  215. 
effect  of,  on  character,  V.  634. 
errors  in  teaching,  IV.  317. 
hinte  on,  n.  215. 
importance  of,  IL  216. 
Peirce*s  method  fur,  H.  293. 
repetition  and  review  of,  H,  934. 
social  class  for,  IL  223. 

Sstem  for,  H.  231. 
inking  with.  11.  223. 

useof,  ly.  3.37. 

and  writing  togetlier,  IV.  234. 

for  young  ladies,  H.  227. 
Reading  schools  in  Boston,  V.  338. 
Real  and  classical  education,  V«  360. 
Real  schools  n.  338. 

Austrian^in.  275. 

German,  V.  689. 

Nuremberg,  pupils  in,  IV.  257. 

Prussian,  statistics,  1856-7,  IV  34a 

Rendsberg,  weekly  lesson-bill,  T7,  251. 

Saxon,  V.  354,  360. 
weekly  lesson-bill  of,  IV.  251. 

approach  to,  by  Franks,  at  Halle,  V.  693. 

books  on,  V.  695,  696. 

name  first  given  to  schools  at  llalle.  1739,  Vi  661. 

promoted  by  Comeoius'  Orbit  Pictus,  V,  6^. 
Sturm's  Mathetis  Juvenilis^  V,  690. 
Semlerof  Halte,  V.  691. 
J.  J.  Hecker,  of  Berlin,  V.  693. 
Reol  sciences,  study  of,  advocated  by  Luther,  V.  600. 
Realism  of  Comenius,  V.  270. 
Reals  and  verbals,  contests  between,  V,  661. 
Reasoning  powers,  cultivation  of,  I.  28. 
Recitation,  overestimated  value  of,  V.  775. 
Recke,  Count,  and  reform  schools,  IX  23L 
Recreation,  a  necessity,  iki,  342, 
Rector  in  Jesuit  system,  V.  216. 
Red  Lod^o,  industrial  school  for  girls,  i\\,  785. 

regulations  of,  ill,  786. 

Red  Hill,  reform  school  at.  m.  753. 

condition  of  pupils,  iii^  757. 

letter  to  pupils  of.  from  Mettray  boys,  li^,  758. 

organization  of jIH.  753. 

results  of,  TTT.  772. 

Mr.  Turner  on  locating  in  country,  IJl^  735. 

visit  to,  m.  75«>. 
Redfield,  W.  C,  memoir  of,  IV.  833. 
Reflecting  faculties,  cultivation  of,  IV.  309,  315. 
Reformatory  education,  I,  609;  III.  561,  817. 

agricultural  colonies,  I.  611. 
•*  labor,  I.  609. 

books  on,  m.  812,  817. 

buildings,  m.  599,  622,  699,  671.  789. 

cellular  confinement,  TTT  646,  7%,  790. 

cost,  total,  m.  602, 612,  637,  659. 

per  head,  TJL  t^.  612, 639,  736,  760. 

daily  routine,  m.  607,  638,  736. 

diet,'  m.  600.  654,  673. 

discipline,  m.  650,  655,  733,  758. 

dress.  600,  619.  627.  654. 

escapes,  lEL  618,  635.  811. 

family  organisation,  L  609;  m.  599.  615.  799. 

farm  labor.  HL  601, 673,  683,  725,  790. 

festivals,  m.  601.  608.  755. 

instruction,  industrial,  IIL605,  644,  793. 
religious,  HL  647,  7437787. 
school,  in.  600,  606,  630. 

management,  Hi.  791.  793. 

military  discipline.  I.  633 ;  m.  714,  734. 

music,  m.  615,  630,  644.  738. 

number  of  reform  colonies,  France,  I.  083L 

officers,  ni.  576. 636,  641,  64.%  658. 

patronage,  IIL  590,  606,  661.  748. 

punishments,  m.  633,  656.  676. 

qualifications  for  teacher,  ill,  509. 

rewards,  HL  632,  646.  657,  794. 

results,  in.  634.  647,  671. 
Reform  schools,  Aberdeen,  TTT,  780. 
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Reform  ichooU,  American,  TTT,  81J. 

Bachtelcri.  TIT,  SiT?. 

Bnliiiii  ire.I.  J''9- 

Beujfpeii.  ni.  383. 

Ca|>e  Kli/iUerh,  Me.,  I,  378. 

Cnrra,  JH.  •»l*y- 

Cinniiittiti,  L  'i«'>2. 

Dutseliiial  L  '«i31. 

Englisli.  I,  fill;  in.800. 

Fmncp,  L  64»9. 

HarcJwicke.  HL  789 

Holland,  L  611. 

Hurn.  ."ft  Run  he  Ha  us. 

Lancaster,  Mass.  I.  380. 

Meriden.  Conn.,  1.  373. 

Mettray,  L  61H.  irli ;  m,  667. 

Petit- Bourg,  in.  <>53. 

Petit-Quev.liy.  HL  749. 

PhilacieipiiiH  'I.  454. 

Providence,  I.  455. 

Randull'B  Island,  L  451 

Rauhe  Hnus,  Horn,  I.  6IG;  IIL  5,  570. 

Red  Hill.  HL  753. 

Red  Lod^e,  temiile,  TTT.  785. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  I.  451. 

Rome,  IiJtIv.in,  5ti6. 

Ruy»9cle<le',  m.  <W1. 

Weslhorini^h,  .Mass..  I.  379. 
Reformed  thieves  ptwsibie  TTT,  767. 
Refuse  for  girls,  Turin,  TTT.  olO. 
Regent  of  a  university,  origin  of,  I,  258. 
Reguhtiuns  of  Irish  nutionai  schnoU.  IV.  365. 
Reul,  D.  B.,  orticlcs  by,  H.  6-2U ;  V.  35. 

labors  m  sanitary  reform,  H,  G41. 
Reinhold,  E.,  prof  of  maihemnt  cs,  in  18.')0,  V,  537, 660. 
Religion  an  itgency  of  education,  y,  195,  ^.iJ. 

and  public  schonis.  diitcussion  on.  H.  152. 

Dr.  Arnold  on,  IV.  559. 

Bishop  Burgess  on,  H.  563. 
Religious  instruction,  I.  29,  113, 

Basedow  on,  V.  494,  5U1,  573. 

in  Eilinbur^h  Industrial  School,  TTT.  804. 
in  Irish  ualionnl  scliooU,  IV.  366. 
Mann  on,  V.  6e><  635. 
Peatalozzi  on.  IV.  H3,  J 17. 
Roiikiicuu  on,  V.  "183. 
at  Ruysseiede.  IV.  <>45. 
in  Sardinian  schools. IV.  501. 
Reinov.il  of  bad  boys  from  school,  IV.  571. 
Rendfcburg  Real  School,  weekly  lesaon-bill,  IVjSSO. 
Rendu,  E  ,  eiluc.  exp.  in  France  and  Prussia,  ll,  337. 
Rensselaer  Institute,  Troy,  n,  *-il. 
Repelitorium  in  Saxony,'V.  3l»4. 
Representation  in  expression,  TTJ,  57.  . 
Reprcs.sion  an  edncationul  error,  fjj,  522. 
Republicani.«m  and  education,  TTT,  ^9 
Requisites  «)f  good  public  school,  H.  476. 
Res|)ectnbility,  what  constitutes  TTT,  766. 
Retro»|>ective  review,  TTT,  38. 
Reuchlin.  J.,  V.  67,  Ti. 
Reuchlinists,  lengue  of,  V.  71. 
Revival  of  education,  by  S.  J.  May,  IL  SO. 
Rhenanus,  B  ,  V.  66. 
Rhenius,  on  Ratich's  methods,  V.  255. 
Rhetoric,  guilds  of,  TJ.  746. 
instruction  in,  HI.  332,  343,  344. 
Luther  on,  IV.  447. 
Melancthon  on.  IV.  757. 
Sturm's  method  in,  IV.  178. 
Rhode  Island,  acnd. ;  teachers,  pupils,  income,!.  368 
Barnard'*  Inhors  in,  I,  725. 
cities,  I.  470. 

colleges ;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  I.  368. 
common  schools,  JX,  544. 

adornments  of  school  houses,  H,  548. 

books  of  relerence,  H.  551. 

causes  of  absenteeism,  H,  545. 

county  insjieclors,  H,  547. 

district  management,  H.  546. 

educati<in  to  be  given,  n.  552. 

common  schools,  erroneous  returns,  H.  546. 

expenses  and  statistics,  1855,  H,  544. 


Rhode  Island,  lectures.  H.  540. 
moral  instruction,  H.  551. 
necessity  for  greater  eflTort,  Q,  545. 
parental  co-operation,  H.  548. 
printed  reitorU,  H.  550. 
progress,  1843  to  1848,  J.  738. 
remedies  for  irregular  atiendanee,  H,  545. 
School  Journal.  II,  55S. 
signs  of  progress.  H,  544 
Bute  Normal  School,  H.  517. 

statistics  t»f.  I.  454. 
•Utistics  in  185:1.  L  454. 
teachers,  pupils,  income,  I.  3Q8L 
teachers*  institutes,  H,  546. 
text- books,  n.  549. 
town  management,  H.  546 
deaf-mutes,  blind,  insane.  I.  650. 
educational  funds,  I,  4.>4. 
extent  and  population,  I,  367. 
fundamental  ideas  of  first  seulement,  I,  733. 
iuvenile  pop..  5  to  10,  10  to  15,  15to  2u.  L  3*7. 
libraries ;  social,  college,  school.  &c.,  I,  369. 
oewspupers,  I,  651. 
ref<irin  school.  I.  454. 

whites,  in  coilege«.  academies,  pub.  achooh.  I,  _ 
*'  over  2U.  unable  to  read  and  wnte,  L  3S8L 
"      native  born, "        "  **  L  3® 

Rhodom annus,  L.,  V.  600. 
Rice,  V.  M.,  report  by,  H.  518. 
Richards.  J.  B.,  instruction  of  idiots  by.  L  605. 
Richards,  Z.,  on  clnMical  culture,  L  ^ 

on  moral  and  mental  discipline.  I,  1U7. 
Richmond  (Va..)  Female  Inseittute,  L  231. 
Roads  and  bridges,  school  of,  n.  100. 
R«,bbins,  Dr.  T..  obituary  of.  m.  278. 
RohcrU,  H^on  dwellings  and  health  of  p»ior.  TTT^  .-«. 
Robiniton  Crusoe,  a  text-book  with  Ronsseau,  V.  419. 
R«l,  The,  t>oein  by  Lavng,  O,  642. 
Rod,  on  use  of.  lU.  462. 
Rodman,  VV.  M.,  V.  33. 
Roman  jurisprudence,  L  254. 
Romans,  chnntv  among.  TTT.  563. 

cultivated  cla'sK  of.  I.  249. 
Rome,  Asylum  of  Tata  Giovanni,  at,  TTT  583. 
early  orphan  asylum  at  TTT^  566. 
educational  polity  of,  TTT  «5. 
first  reform  school  at.  TTT.  566. 
Hospital  of  San  Michele.  aLlH.  -WO. 
list  of  charitdble  ini^titutiofn  in,  TTT,  578. 
pagan,  charities  of.  TTT,  563. 
Roscelin,  founder  of  scholastic  srstem.  L  255. 
Rosmini,  A.,  account  of,  IV.  491,  494. 
Ross,  VV.  P.,  on  education  among  Cberokees,  L  MH 
Rostock,  university  of,  L  404. 
Rote-learning,  V.  "247, 474.  495,  509. 
Rotterdam  nrison,  school  for  voong,  TTT  619. 
Rousseau,  J.  J.,  memoir  of,  V.  45H. 
Christ  and  Socrates  compared.  V,  484. 
compared  with  Pestalozzi,  V.  4*<5. 
educational  views  in  Eattie,  V,  463. 
ability  to  read  not  to  be  forced,  V.  474. 
art  or  trade  to  be  ac<]uired.  V.  4HiK 
character  of  early  moral  inslructioo,  V.  472. 
children  should  learn  much  bv  theraselvvs,  V.  47)1. 
country  better  than  city  life.  V.  472. 
curiosity  as  to  causes,  how  stimolated,  V.  477. 
education  before  age  of  12.  V.  472. 

•'        of  senses,  limbs,  sight,  tc.,  V,  475. 
Emilo  in  his  15th  year,  V.  4«l. 

ethics,  history,  religion,  at  and  after  15,  ▼,  481 
first  training  de;)ends  on  mother.  V.  464. 
healthy  body  and  happy  spirit,  V.  474. 
hinU  on  Infant  training.  V. 'WS. 
impressions,  ideas,  words,  V.  473. 
instruinenU  end  experiments,  pupil  to  make^  V,  47B. 
judgment  to  be  trained  afler  the  senses,  V.  4aa 
language  should  deal  with  thing*,  V.  473. 
love  and  obedience  should  go  together,  V.  471. 
nature  and  art  in  education,  V.  464. 
office  of  the  father,  V.  467. 
premature  knowledge  to  be  avoided,  V.  <79l 
real  not  capricious  wants  to  ba  regarded,  V.  471. 
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Roujtseau,  J.  J.,  result  of  lystem  on  boy  of  12,  Y.  476. 

rote'lenrfiing  to  be  avoided.  V,  474. 

rod i menu  uf  astronomy,  geogra ph v.  fcc,  V.  478. 

influence  of  hU  works  in  IZunch,  Jit.  4(M. 
Roxbury,  first  free  school  at,  I.  301. 
Roval  academy  of  sciences,  Sardinin.  IV.  479. 

•'  "  *'  surgery  and  medicine,  IV.  483. 

"      Albert  academy  of  fine  arts,  Sardinia,  IV.  464. 
college  of  the  provinces.  *'         ly.  57. 

committees  for  science  and  art,  IV.  458. 
gallery  of  paintings,  IV.  484. 

*'      military  arademy,  Sardmia,  IV.  480. 
Rudimenta  of  Keiichlin,  V.  Oi^- 
Rugby  Schoitl,  IV.  550. 

course  of  study.  Dr.  Arnold's,  IV.  554. 

foundation  of.  IV.  551. 
Rules,  huw  useful,  in  reading.  IV.  323. 
Kuss.  Dr..  letters  uf,  for  blind.  TV,  135. 
Russell,  Lord  J.,  scheme  of  nationol  education.  I.  63B. 
RusselL  W.,  articles  by,  H.  113,  317 ;    IH,  47,  321 ; 
rV.  199,  309. 

exercises  in  words,  TJ,  720. 

memoir  and  portrait,  TTT,  139. 

publicntions  by,  1^|,  144. 
Russia,  n.  367,  720. 

agriculiunil  academy,  near  Moscow,  I,  382. 
schools,  I.  3«2 

chief  engineer*s  school,  I,  384- 

constnictiun  of  roads  and  bridges,  I,  383. 

education  uf  military  officers,  I,  628. 

high  school  of  miners,  I,  'JSQ. 

Imperial  Library,  St.  Petertbur?,  I,  381. 

Michael  Artillery  School.  I.  384. 

military  sch<K>ls,'I.  382.  383 

Moscow  military  school,  I,  383. 

naval  school*,  I,  382. 

oriental  languages.  I,  383. 

philological  institute,  I,  :t83. 

polytechnic  institute,  I.  383. 

post  otfice  service,  I.  383. 

schools  for  sfiecinl  instruction,  I,  382. 

special  school  of  design,  I.  363. 

St.  Petersburg  military  school,  I.  383. 

nniver8iiie«,  I)orpai,  1,  381. 
Kasnn.I.  381. 
Kliarkotf,  I.  38L 
Moscow,  I.  381. 
St.  Petersburg,  L  381. 
St  Vladimir.  I.  381. 

western  military  school,  L  384. 
Russian  America,  extent  and  population,  I.  365. 
Ruysselcde  Reform  School,  L  612;  IV.  021. 

daily  routine.  QX  628,  650. 

discipline,  QI.  .532,  646. 

emiilnyiiienbi,  HI,  635,  639. 

feelings  of  punils,  m.  633. 

finances  of,  QX  638.  651. 

Mr.  Hall's  vist  to,  HL  642. 

instruction,  III,  629^ 

Mr.  Norris'  visit  to,  TTT,  649. 

resolU  uf,  HL  640,  647,  650. 
Ryerson,  E.,  labors  of,  in  Canada,  I.  191 ;  II.  733. 

Sackville,  Sir  R.,  on  educating  youth,  IV,  157,  164. 
Sacred  Scriptures,  I.  132,330,  340,  344. 
Sacrobusto,  J.,  rV.  181 ;  V.  659. 
Saegert'i  school  fur  idioU,  Berlin,  I,  594. 
Salaries  of  teachers,  I,  368. 447 ;  IV.  375. 
Salford  free  museum  and  library.  TTT,  351 
Balis,  U.  von,  at  Maracblins,  V,  516. 
Salisbury  town  library,  V.  343. 
Salle,  Abbi  J.  B.  de  la.  m.  437. 
Salvandy,  M.  de  ,  on  Metiray,  TTT,  689. 
Balzmann,  V.  507.  518. 
BamfMon.  Abbot,  school  of.  TTJ,  566. 
San  Michcle,  Rome,  TTT.  580. 
San  Salvador,  extent  and  population,  I,  365. 
Sandhurst,  military  college  at,  IV.  810. 
Sapidus,  John,  V.  67,  84. 
Sarcasm  in  discipline  to  be  avoided,  II,  657. 
Sardinia,  school  system  of,  HI.  513;  IV.  37,  479,  409. 
charitable  educational  eodownMoti,  IV.  57 


Sardinia,  definition  of  public  aehool,  IV,  409. 
hospitals,  IV.  51. 
liberty  of  instruction,  IV.  499. 
press,  IV.  487. 

reform  and  preventive  institntioni,  IV.  40. 
religious  instruction.  IV.  501. 
school  authorities,  IV,  »'>02. 
**     expenses,  1857.  IV.  63. 
"      law  of  1857,  IV,  495. 
"        **  "     romarks  on,  IV.  499. 

"     supervision,  IV.  61,  489, 502. 
•cieatific  schools,  IV.  479. 
state  control  of  education,  IV.  499. 
teachers*  schools,  IV.  504. 
technical  and  professional  schools,  IV.  37,  400. 
university  statistics,  IV.  57. 
Savigny,  History  of  Univemity  of  Bologna^  H,  747. 
Saxe-AItenburg,  Duchy  of,  IV.  801. 
Saxony  ;  agricultural  institute,  I,  321. 
burgher  schooU,  V.  •^52. 
common  schools,  y.  350. 
educational  appropriations,  IV.  799. 
female  normal  school,  l\\,  274. 
|[yinna9ia.  V,  358. 
industrial  schools,  V,  356. 
legal  schools  V.  3i65. 
learned  or  classical  schools,  V.  358. 
medico!  schools,  V.  365. 
normal  schools,  V.  •^53. 
polytechnic  schools,  V.  357. 
real  schools  IV.  251,  297 ;  V.  354. 
school  for  idiots,  I.  .59.'>. 
scientific  schools Jf,  367. 
Sunday  schools,  V.  356. 
universities,  I,  403 ;  V.  362. 
village  schools,  V.  350. 
Saybrook,  removal  of  Yale  College  from,  V,  547. 
Scaliger,  m.  31. 
Scandinavian  words.  I,  51. 
Schlettatadt  School  in  1450,  V.  64,  84. 
Schmid,  TV.  88,  97.  107. 

Schnepfenthal.  institution  of,  Salzmann  at,  V,  506, 518. 
Schoenberg,  Prince,  normal  scb'l  of,  HI,  274 ;  IV.iMO. 

munificence  of,  V.  354. 
Scholarships,  II.  499. 
Scholasticism,  L  255 ;  V,  74. 
School  and  Schoolmaster,  contents  of,  I.  760. 
School  and  teacher  in  lit.,  m,  449;  IV.  183,583. 
School  apparatus.  I.  775. 

School  architecture,  I,  686,  740;   II«  467,  548;  V, 
199.  203. 
Bloomington.  III.,  TV.  774. 
Boston,  TV.  769. 
Norwich,  H,  793. 
Chicago,  III.,  in,.^6. 
YpsilantI,  Mich.,  IV.  778. 
School  age,V,  351. 
associations^lan  of^I,  721, 709. 
attendance,  JL  688;  IT.  467,  509,  545. 
books,  n.  468.  478 ;  TV.  381. 
boy.  sports  of,  IV,  587. 
code  of  Trotzendorf,  V.  109 
desks  and  seats,  diagonal  arrangem6nt|I,  785. 
School  district  library  system  of  N.  Y.,  V.  401. 
of  Massachu8etu,'V.  624. 
Indiana.  H.  483. 
Ohio,  IL  536. 
funds  and  expenses  ;  Alabama,  H,  465. 
California,  II.  407. 
Connecticut,  II,  473 ;  V,  130, 138. 
France,  IT,  337. 
England,  11.  343. 
Illinois,  n.  479. 
Indiana,^^R36. 
KentuckvTn,  489. 
Maine,  II.  495,  496. 
Massachusetu,  II.  507. 
Michigan,  IL510. 
New  Jeiwy.  tl.  517. 
New  Hampshire,  IL  510. 
New  York,  IL  520. 
North  CaroUna,  H.  530. 
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Bebool  funds  and  expenwi  of  Pruain,  H,  336. 
of  Peiinsylvnnin.  H,  543. 
Prussia.  I85(},  IV.  24a 
Rhoiic  Islnrid,  n.  544. 
Sardinia,  IV.  ^m,  503. 
Virginia,  IV.  557. 
bouses,  pl.iii.  of,  «Lc..I  95,  231,  aS8,  410,  582;  XL 
466.  470,  474,  481,  495,  573,  780 ;   IV.  522 ;  V. 
637. 
journals,  L  656 :  H.  470,  484,  509,  515,  522,  552. 
lands,  L  'AJl ;  n.  468,  485. 
laws,  remarks  ..ci,  H,  468,  478,  491,  503,  519,  526, 

531,541;  IV.  245,4'J9. 
life,  in  15th  ceniury,  V.  79. 
magistracy,  at  <;<ildl»er«,  1547,  V.  HI. 
moneys,  di!>tributron  of,  V.  6^. 
motives.  Sir.  E  B.  LyltoD  on,  TTT,  259. 

Mann  on.  V.  631. 
officers,  n.  482. 
orraniKntion,  Luther  on,  IV,  442. 

Melancthoiion,  IV,  749. 
programmes,  ifl,  277. 
registers,  V.  6*i9. 
room,  improvements  in,  V.  J9. 
taxes,  n.  410,  486,  499.  518.  557. 
term,  H.  471,  4in,  500,  AS-*. 
Bchoohna»ter.  Asrhnm's,  TTT,  37;  IV.  165. 
duty  of,  tJynod  of  Dori  on.  V,  77. 
in  English  literature.  TTT.  155. 
the  goo<l,  l»y  S.  Fn tier.  TTT.  155. 
pro|io«cd  nrndeiny  for.  V.  "^SS. 
Village,  Delille's.  UI.  159. 
Goldsmith's.  TTT    158. 
SchooN,  n<rricullural.  I.  321,  322,  338;   XL  98,  716; 
IV.  48«?. 
architectural.  I.  320  328  ;  H  635  ;  IV.  55,  486. 
artillerv.  IV.  4f*2. 
blind,  n.  523;  IV.  249. 
burgher,  V,  3.52. 
coUesiale,  1.  640. 
oommercinl.  I,  626;  II.  7. 
common.  II.  465  ;  see  Public  and  Com.  Scbooh. 
oonventioiial  or  cloister,  I.  299,  254. 
corporation,  I.  640, 

deaf  and  tlomb  L  620,  640;  H.  523 ;  IV,  249. 
denominationnl,  I.  640;  H    468, 
design,  m.  469.  472;  V,  484. 
drawing.  H,  7J5,  716. 
engineering.  L  315,  322,  317;  H.  718. 
evening,  II.  716. 
fach,  L  :i\ip«. 
factory.  L  640. 

female,  I.  2:n  :  H.  21,  485 ;  m.  274. 
forestry.  L  321,  328,  640  ;  H.  99,  467,  718. 
foundry.  I,  640. 
free,  L2H9;  11.  479,  489. 
idiot,  I,  5a5. 

industrial,  L  319,  322.  626,  640 ;  H  716  ;  V.  856. 
language.  II.  718.  IV.  53. 
learned  or  classicul,  V.  358, 699 
iegaMV.  47;  V.  365. 
mediciil.  IV.  49;  V.  365. 
military.  I,  328,  640 ;  £[.  718,  727;  IV.  808. 
mining.  I.  317,  .321,  328  ;  H.  99,  367 ;  V.  357. 
music,  I.  .338  ;  V.  358. 

naval  and  novig/ition,  L  328.  640;  II.  715,  722. 
normal,  I,  371,  379;  11.  328 ;  m,  274 ;  V.  353. 
ornhnn.  I.  640;  £[.  338.  526. 
polytechnic,  L  322,  328 ;  H  367 ;  V,  357. 
prison,  L  64(1. 
public,  I.  368,  371. 
tnggei\,  t,  640. 

real,  n.  722,  724 ;  IV,  251,  297 ;  V.  354,  689, 703. 
rural  reform,  TTT,  599. 
•cientific,  I,  315,  328;  H,  284,  349,  367;  IV.  249, 

479 ;  V.  357. 
•pecial,  I,  319. 
Sunday,  II.  723 ;  V.  356. 
•urgical,  I.  .328 ;  IV.  51. 

V."7(l6' 7TO*'  L  322.  328;  n,  98, 7588;  IV.  479; 

veterinary,  I.  *328. 
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Schools,  village,  V.  350. 

workhouse,  L  640;  n,  7ia 
SchUttgen,  rector,  in  Dresden,  V.  693,  6B0. 
Schulpforta  Gvmnasiam,  V.  358. 
Schuize,  Dr.,  V.  350. 

Schumrael,  author  of  FrilVs  Joumetf  tn  DcsMmM.  T 
497  507.  "•   *■ 

Schuppias,  V.  251,  608. 
Schuta,  history  of  Berlin  real  schooL  V.  695^ 
Schwarx,  V.  455. 

Science,  application  of,  to  arts,  n,  284,  349 ; 
IV.  249.  479;  V.  353. 
democratic  tendency  of  L  163;  H,  638; 
Science  of  human  miiid,  TTT,  ISK. 

why  neglected,  TTT.  128. 
Science  and  the  state.  I.  520. 
"       church,  I,  518. 
family,  I,  596. 
laboratory,  L  534. 
press,  I.  5r25. 
"  **       school.  L  52J. 

Scientific  a*socia..III.  147  j  IV.  456,  479;  V.  35B. 
Scotland.  TTT   2:^. 
Dick  bequest,  I,  392. 
educational  reform.  I,  391. 
industrial  schooUi,  TTT.  801. 

journals  of  education,  I,  414.     

outline  of  reform  education  in,  TTT,  801, 
parochial  schools.  I.  391 ;  TTT,  801. 
report  of  committee  of  general  ossembly,  H,  7D6. 
salaries  of  university  profeisora,  I,  391. 
system  of,  effected  by  edocatJooal  test,  I,  631. 
university  reform,  IV.  82L 
visits  to  reformatories  in,  TTT,  803. 
Scriptures,  for  examination  in  London  Uni.,  IV,  578. 
Search  the  Scrintures,  papal  construction  of,  V.'Ttt. 
Sears,  Barnas,  H.  499;  V.  32. 
Secondary  schools  in  Prussia,  H,  341.  * 

France.  TT  342. 
Nassau,  XL  445. 
Sardinia,  in,  518L 
Saxony,  V,  358. 
Sectarianism,  H.  260. 
Sedgwick,  T.,  V.  134. 
Seeing,  or  sight,  how  cultivated,  V,  475.  • 
Seguin,  E,,  article  by,  n.  145. 

labors  for  idioU,  L  593;  H  14a 
Self  activity,  of  mind  and  borfy.  2Y.  967,  S60,  46S. 
Self-esteem,  mental  effect  of,  Iy,  609. 
Self  government,  by  children,  V,  108,  474. 
Seminaries,  theological,  H,  440. 
Semler,  G..  V.  691. 
Seneca,  XTL  91. 
Senses,  education  of.  V.  475. 

early  training  of,  H,  131. 
Serranus,  TTT,  31. 

Severity  of  punishment,  IV.  155, 44% 469. 
Severus,  Alexander,  charitv  school  o£TTT,  S64. 
Sewal's  school,  Radleigh,  IV.  803. 
Sewing  schools,  V.  357. 
Sexes,  co-education  of,  I.  461;  V.  323,  3S8. 
Shakspeare,  H.  275. 
Shaw.  J.  A..  V.  650. 
Shekel  in  art,  IL  4ia 

Shenstone,  W.,  The  Sekoolmutrcgg,  JTT^  449. 
Sheriff,  L-,  founder  of  EiigbySchuol,  IV.  553. 
Sherman,  F.  W.,  report  by,  II,  510. 
Sherman,  R.  M.,  on  Conn,  schools.  V.  132. 
Sherwin,  T..  on  W.Colburo's  teach mg,  JT,  306. 
Shooting  (archery,)  as  an  amusement  jQI.  34. 
Sliuttleworth,  Sir  J.  K.,  L  636;  m.  245,  388,  3M. 
Sicard,  Abbe,  H.  145. 
Sickingen,  F.  von,  V.  72. 
Sigourney,  L.  H.,  IL  677 
Silberschlag,  J.  E.,  V,  693.  697. 
Siljestriim,  P.  A.,  labtirs  in  Sweden,  H,  790, 
Si  Hi  man,  B.,  tribute  to  labors  of,  I,  641. 
Simler,  G.,  IV,  744 :  V.  485. 
Sisters  of  Charily,  IL  443;  m,  501,  573^  648,  717, 

Sixth  form,  Rugby,  IV,  566. 
Sleep,  attention  to,  u.  399. 
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Smith,  BUhon,  visit  to  Radloigh  School,  IV.  803 
Smith,  Eldridge,  m.  208. 
Smith,  Sir  T.,  noticed,  IV.  165. 
Smithson,  J.,  bequest,  I,  ^204. 
Snell,  E.  S.,  on  gyroscope.  IL  701. 
Social  condition  of  laborinfulaS9e8,1. 158;  H,  7J  1, 714. 
8oci€tf  patemelie,  TJT,  667. 
Society  of  Arts  of  London,  TTT.  251,  275. 
Socrates  and  Christ.  Rouueau's  comparison  of,  V.  464. 
Sodalities  in  Catholic  colleges,  Q.  'MO. 
Soeais  grises.  TTTi  ^96. 
Sommermatttff,  Paul,  a  bacchant,  V.  79. 
Sophie,  Rousseau's.  V^485. 

Sooth  Carolina,  academies :  teachers,  pupils,  income, 
1.368, 
asrliiia  for  deaf  and  dumb,  I.  455. 
colleges ;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  I,  388. 
educational  funds,  I.  455. 
extent  and  population,  L  367. 
free  schools,  L  455 ;  JL  553. 

new  policy,  IX  5i54. 
iovenile  pop.,  5  to  10,  10  to  15,  15  to  20, 1.  367. 
libraries ;  state,  college,  school,  &c.,  I,  360. 
public  schools ;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  I.  368. 
whites,  in  coll.,  acad.,  and  public  schools,  I,  368. 
*'       over  520,  unable  to  read  and  write,  L  368. 
••        native  born, "        ••  "  £368. 

Sparta,  educationalnolitv  of,  ^il-  85. 
Special  education,  Jl,  w. 
Speech,  in  expression,  IQ,  58. 
Spelling,  instruction  to,  III.  318 ;  17.  320. 
Spencer,  C.  A.,  II.  603. 
Spilleke,  rector  of  real  school,  V.  606. 
Bpitzbart,  a  comio  pe(|iu;ngical  history,  V,  507. 
Spontaneous  activity,  VT  ^17. 

St.  Louis  ;  efficiency  and  economy  of  public  schools, 
I.  35L 
engraving  of  high  school,  I.  349. 
first  public  school,  I.  349. 
numoer  of  public  schools,  1854, 1.  349. 
plans  of  high  school,  I,  3512-^55, 
salaries  of  teachers,  I.  350. 
system  of  public  instruction,  L  348 

compared  with  other  citiesji.  348. 
teachers*  associotions,  L  350. 
teachers  from  the  east,  I.  350. 
tuition  fee,  I.  350. 
value  of  property,  I,  348. 
St  Louis  Reform  School,  TTT^  811. 
St.  Mary  in  Aquiro,  orphan  asylum,  HI.  566. 
St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  H,  440. 
St.  Nicholas  Institution,  Paris,  TTT,  576, 737,  743. 
Stanford,  Rev.  J.,  m.  307. 
Stanley,  Lord,  address  by,  TTT,  341. 
Stansbury,  Rev.  A.  G.,  noticed.  TTT,  350. 
Stanz,  Pestalozzi's  labors  at,  IV  89. 
Stapk»,  S.,  educational  request,  IV.  603. 
Stapolensis,  V.  73. 

State  authority  in  education,  lO.  83,  05, 100  ;  IV. 
499. 
duty  of,  in  education,  n.  465,  478,  490,  492,  553, 
564. 
State  scholarshipe,  Massachusetts,  IL  499,  507. 
State  schools  and  religions  instruction,  H,  560. 
Statistics  of  schools ;  see  names  of  states. 
Staunton,  Dr.,  on  introducing  foreign  words,  L  65. 
Stiles,  W.  H.,  n.  477. 

Stock,  Rev.  T.,  and  Sunday  schools,  TTT  798. 
Stoffler,  J..  rV.  744. 
Stoicus,  in.  26. 

Btowe,  C.  E.,  on  Bible  and  prayer  in  school,  L  344. 
....^on  Rauhe  Haus,  TTT,  613. 
Stowe,  C.  E.,  memoir  and  portrait,  V.  585. 
^ — ^rasburg,  Sturm's  school  at,  IV.  Iff7,  401. 

Strettoo-on-Dunsmore,  reform  school.  TTT,   767,  783. 
Btruensee,  of  Halbentadt,  at  Dessau,  V,  499. 
Stuart,  1.  W.,  tribute  to  Gov.  Hopkins,  IV.  689. 
Studies,  selection  of,  V.  6S6. 
Study,  comforU  of,  IV.  590. 

"      excessive,  IV,  468. 
Stuttgart  Gymnasium,  V.  360. 
Sturm,  J.,  in.  SB,  33,  35 ;  IV.  152,  1C6, 167,  401. 


Sturm,  James,  V.  66. 

Sturtevant,  J.  M.,  I.  227. 

Subdue  and  have  domioion  by  science,  H.  358. 

Sunday  in  reform  schools.  lu.  607,  707. 

Sunday  schools ;  first  in  the  world,  H.  733. 

origin  of,  III.  798. 

in  a  barn,  influence  of,  V,  93. 

in  Saxony,  V.  356. 
Superficial  education  to  be  avoided,  HI,  93;  IV.  73. 
Superintendent  of  common    schools,  tlrst,  I,  90. 

first  recommended,  V.  133,  651. 

memorial  for,  in  Massachusetts,  1836,  V.  653. 

reports  of,  itee  different  states. 
Superior  education,  n.  84,  484,492;  IV.  43;  V.  358. 
Supervision  of  schools,  n,  474,  497,  508,  5J2,  534. 
Supplementary  schools,  II.  462. 
Support  of  schools,  how   borne,  I.  703.    gm  Funds 

and  Taxes. 
Surgical  school.  L  328;    IV.  51 ;  V.  358. 
Sweden,  dwellings  of  poor,  IL  720;  TTT  237. 

school  movement  in,  H.  720. 
**      statistics  of.  IV.  tiOl- 

Dr.  Siljestrdm's  labors  in,  IL  7^. 
Swiss  Family  Robinson.  V.  517. 
Switzerland,  IH.  98;  IV.  258,  800. 

first  in  agric.  reform  schools,  li^,  567. 

model  dwellings  in,  HI.  237. 
Sydney,  Sir  P.,  IIL  43. 
Syracuse,  idiot  asylum  at,  I.  605;  IV.  417. 

Tablet  of  honor,  m.  661. 
Talking,  superfluous,  Pestalozzi  on,  IV.  73. 
Tappan,  H.  P.,  L  234 ;  11.  167. 
-Tasse,  A.,  author  In  1660,  V.  291. 
Taste,  as  influenced  by  culture,  TTT,  60. 
power  of,  in  expression.  III-  60. 
want  of  in  designs  in  the  country.  P.  371. 
Tata  Giovanni,  juvenile  asylum  of.  TQ,  583. 
Taxation  and  education,  it.  457,  381,  493. 
Taxation  for  school  purposes,  n,  493, 518,  557. 
in  Boston,  I.  461. 
Connecticut,  I.  372. 
Indiana,  L:n5;  IL  481. 
Kentucky,  IL  493. 
Louisiaua,  L  377. 
Maine,  L  378. 
Massachusetts,  L  389. 
New  York.  L  450. 
Ohio,  L  453. 
Pennsylvania,  L  453. 
Philadelphia.  L  465. 
Providence,  I,  469. 
Rhode  Island,  I.  454. 
Texas,  L  455. 
Teacher,  the,  by  J.  Abbott,  contents,  L  769. 
Teacher,  Letters  to  a  Young.  L  357,  561 ;  IL  109, 
391,  557  ;  m.  71,  313 ;  IV.  219,  450 
Dr.  Arnold's  idea  of,  IV.  556. 
estimate  of,  in  15ih  century,  V,  88. 
must  have  his  own  method,  rVj  101  • 
in  country,  simple  habits  fur,  ill,  395. 
for  reformatories,  IIL  574,  57(i. 
social  standing  of,  ni  269 ;  IV.  414. 
Teachers,  appointment  of,  HI,  518 ;  IV.  251, 369,  718 ; 
V.352. 
compensation,  IL  376 ;  VL  375.     Sec  the  several 

states. 
consUnt  change  of,  II.  457.  508,  532 ;  V.  143. 
convention  of,  1830,  V.  137. 
education  of,  L   IdI,  357;  IL  478,494,  520,533, 

542;  IV.  375;  V.  353,  799. 
healUi  of,  IL  399. 
limitations  of  power,  IL  500. 
classification,  XV.  375. 
gratuities  and  pensions.  L  196;  IV.gSa.  379. 
Teachers*  associations,  first  in  U.  S.^fi^.  706. 
in  Alabama,  H,  734.  "^ 

Connectibut,  I.  711, 721 ;  V.  137. 
Delaware,  U.  474. 
Indiana,  II.  734. 
Massachusetts^  n.  509. 
New  York,  11.  734. 
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Teachers'  associations,  in  North  Carolina.  IL  589. 
inOhio.n.  734. 

Periiisyivanin,  H,  734* 

Virgiriin,  ILj:«. 

WiaconainTTT.  735. 
Teachers'  insinmes,  origin  of,  L  699;  IV.  144. 
in  C.Mmeclicwi.  H.  4ti9. 

Indiaim.  H,  itfi. 

Maine,  H,  497. 

Mn-isachusetts,  H,  506. 

New  ilani{»hire,  Q.  510. 

New  Jersey,  H.  517. 

New  York,  n.  531. 

North  C«ro|ina,  IL  539. 

Ohio,  n.  533. 

Peiiri«Jvnnia,  H,  543. 

Rh.wJe  MaiuJ.  IL  546. 
Teachers' »ein 111 rines:  see  Normnl  School. 


i ;  jy.  414, 
.  IV.  37. 


718;  V.  257. 


Teaching,  I.  234;  m,  386; 

Technical  whooN,  Sardinia 

Telc9co|io,  n.  tKH). 

Tennessee,  ncudumiei ;  teachers,  pupils,  income, I,  368, 

asylum  for  hlind,  deaf  and  dumb,  L  455. 

citie«,  I.  470. 

colleges  ;   tenchcrs,  pupils,  income,  I,  368. 

dettf-iiiute«,  blind,  insiin*",  L  650. 

educntiunnl  fundi.  I.  455. 

extent  ond  population,  I.  367. 

iuveiiile  pop.,  5  to  10,  10  to  15.  15  to  20,  L  367. 

libfttnes  ;  college,  school,  &c.,  L  369. 

newspaper*.   I,  651. 

publn:  »chooU  ;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  I,  368. 

whiles,  in  colleges,  jicadeimes,  and  |»uh.  »c-h'l-»,1. 368, 
"     over  20,  uniible  to  read  or  write,  L  36S. 
*•     nntive  born,  "         "  *'  J    ^QQ, 

Tenney  J  ,  report  by.  £[,510. 
Territorial  extent  of  Americnn  States,  I,  365. 
Teutonic  origin  of  English  Inngungc,  TTf.  101. 
Terzi,  Padre,  on  tejiclung  blind,  IV.  130. 
Texu»,  ocademies;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  I,  368. 

colleges;  teachers,  pupils,  incjnie,  I,  368. 

dcnf-iniiles,  blind.  &.<•,..  I.  650. 

eduoaiional  fund^,  I.  455. 

extent  and  |n»pulation,  in  1850, 1,  367. 

iuvenile  pop..  5  to  10.  10  to  15,  15  to  30, 1,  367. 

libra ries  ;  college,  school,  &c.,  L  369. 

ne\vsp.'i|»er4, 1.  O-Jl. 

public  schools;  lenchers.  pupils,  income.  L  368. 
Text-books,  n.  468,  485;  V.  J44. 

Gernmn  geugrtiphiral,  IV.  510. 
hislorical.  IV.  518. 

Irish  national,  supply  of,  IV.  368,  381. 

Snrdiniaii,  V.  489. 
Thalassius.  JJl,  .35. 

Tharand.  ngr-i-ullnr-jl  school  at,  IV,  252. 
Thayer.  (;.  F.,  nrHcles   bv,  I.  .357,  501  ;  H,  103,  391, 

^.557;  m.  71,  313:  IV.  219. 

biography  anil  porlrail  »f,  IV,  613. 

character  ns  teacher,  IV,  t»J7.' 

Letter*  lo  Teachers,  introdnrtory,  I,  357. 
Theages.  whether  by  Plato.  rV,  166. 
ThctMlnlph,  of  Gerninnv,  I.  254. 
Theological  ourse  in  Sardinia,  IV,  39. 

semiii'irics  in  U.  S.,  H.  440. 
Theologians,  how  applietl.  V.  74.  65. 
Thouio^ry,  ns  affected  by  ntiidv  of  mind.  HI.  134. 

not  to  be  Uiught  in  public  school*,  H.  693. 
Thieves,  expense  lo  coinmnnitv.  TTt.  7*70. 
ThoinMs,  J.,  prt.nouncing  gazetteer,  n,  739. 
1 1hinias  a  Kempis,  IV.  626. 
Thcirnps.in.  Z.,  I.  654. 

Thomson  A.,  on  Aberdeen  reform  schools.  JH  780. 
1  hor.Mighncss  in  leacliii.^r.  lack  of,  n.  386,  6u6. 
J  hoiighu  to  |>e  aimed  at.  LV.  470. 
Tice.  Mr ,  remarks  on  public' instruction.  I.  351.  358. 
1  icknor,  K.,  nnd  B<iston  primary  sich'l,  IL  iJO  •  V  335 
Tileston,  .1.,  master  in  Boston  V   335.  '      * 

Tiilinglmst,  N..  I.  fi55. 

charucter  ns  teacher,  II,  575. 
memoir  and  portrait  of.  IL  568 
Tobler.  J.  G.,  V.  JGS,  ^H^ 
occouot  of  his  own  methods,  V,  210. 


Tobler,  J.  6.,  training  of  inothen  u 

Todd.  H.,  biography  of,  IV.  711. 

Tolland,  Conn.,  schools  of,  in  1830,  HT,  645. 

Tomlinson,  Gov.,  V.  131. 

Tone  in  reading,  IV,  221. 

Top,  motion  o^  amtlyzed,  IV.  534. 

I'opics  fur  discussion  in  educational  meetinga,  X,  T^^ 

ToronU),  colleges  at.  IL  732. 

univcrtity.  DL732. 
Touch  or  feeling,  sense  of,  how  cultivated,  V.  47S. 
Town  librnries,  H.  488;  V.  342. 

"      organization  of  schools,  H,  480. 
Towner,  J.,  noticed,  H.  54. 

Tozftphilu.*,  or  the  Scheie  of  SkeoUng'e,  TTT  24,  40L 
Tract,  educationnl.  IL  400. 

Trades  to  be  taught  to  children,  Rousyeaa,  V   4.<^ 

Basedow,  ▼,  507. 
Training  of  children,  J,  J09. 

the  mind,  I.  141,  170. 
Training  school  of  art,  EL  715. 
Trnjun.  public  charities  of.  TTT.  564. 
Translation,  benefiu  of  idiomatic,  I,  491. 
double,  m.  29. 
principles  of.  I.  486. 
Transylvania  University  and  Normal  School,  TTT  317. 
Trapp.  V,  506,  517. 
Travel,  effects  of,  IV.  266. 
Trigonometry,  H.  184. 
Trinity  Ci»!lege,  statistics  of,  I,  405. 
Trivium,  I.  254;  V.  109. 
Trogen,  orphan  house  at.  TTT.  5S0. 
Troizendorf.  Valentine  Friedland,  V,  106. 
, ,     dictatorship  in  schtiot,  V.  Ill- 
German  school  regulations,  V.  106- 
publicalions  of,  V,  113. 
Truancy.  I.  460 ;  H.  509,  545 ;  V.  63L 
Trustees  of  acndemies,  IL  174. 
Truth,  as  object  of  hurnHii  action.  IV.  313. 
Tubingen,  university  of,  L  404;  IV.  743. 
Tuition  in  private  schools,  ndvance  of,  V.  19. 
in  public  sch(»oU  <if  Saxony,  V.  351. 
should  be  paid  bv  parents.  L  703 :  n.  40), 
Turin,  acndcniv  of  agricolture  al,  IV.  486. 
Caccia's  College,  IV.  485. 
elementary  schools,  II,  721. 
female  trjiining  school,  H,  721. 
hospitals,  IV,  51. 

institution  for  deaf  and  dnmb,  IV.  41. 
male  helpers  in  hospitnl.  IIL  504. 
musical  ucndemy.  IV.  4So. 
jiedagogv  in  uniVersity,  IL  721 
real  schools,  n.  722. 
reform  and  preventive  schools.  LV.  40. 
technical  schools,  H.  722;  IV.  37. 
Turk,  K.  C.  VV.  von,  IIL  61?* ;  V.  155. 
Turkey,  system  of  education.  IL  725. 
Turner,  S.,  on  reform  for  young  criminals,  TTT,  7T3L 
Tusser,  quoted,  flL  157. 

Udnl,  N..  m.  157 ;  IV,  156. 
Unbalnncetl  mind  and  msanitv,  LV.  591. 
Unconscious  tuition,  L  141,  234;  IIL  387. 
of  human  face,  L  147. 
imagination.  L  153. 
manners,  L  150. 

spirit  of  tencher's  life,  L  158;  HL  387. 
voice,  I.  149. 
Understanding  identical  with  reason,  IV.  217. 
Union  districts.  IL  ^). 

United  Anituiation  of  Schoolmasters.  TTTi  260. 
United  States,  blind,  instruction  of.  in.  IV.  133,  I38L  • 
Catholic  educational  institutions  in,  fi,  435. 
const  survey,  I.  103. 

colleges,  academies,  and  public  schools  in,X  364. 
demands  for  higher  education  in, EL  279, 
deaf  and  dumb,  I.  650. 
educational  condition  of,  1855,  H.  257. 

'*  "  ami  neeiis  of,  IL  375 

"  facilities  in,  OL  81,  94. 

interest  of,  L  304. 
revival,  1«00  to  1830,  H.  19L 
ezl«Dt  of  territory,  L  364. 
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Unitail  Stfttet,  funds  set  apart  for  icbooU,  coIIesM,  jtc., 
L3C4. 

health  of  people,  lowering,  IL  309. 

idi(>t«,  I.  650. 

oew»|iii|ienf  in,  I.  651. 

poptilntion  of  the  »tatesnt  deeenn.  periodi,  I,  364. 

schiiiil  attendance  in,  TTTi  82,  94. 

•Intittirs,  edncntional,  I.  3r»4,  447. 

deaf,  blind,  insane,  idiots.  I,  050. 

teachers'  nssociations,  U,  734. 
Univenality  of  ediicntion,  Mann  on,  V,  635. 
Universities,  of  Austria.  I.  403. 

Europe,  books  on,  H,  747. 

French,  expen««s  of,  1855, 11,  339. 

Gernuiny,  1.  404. 

or^niiizution.  H,  340. 

Great  Britain,  H.  747. 

H..llnnd,  1  397. 

Edinhiirgh,  IV.  821. 

Leipzig,  V.  362. 

Prussia.  L  402. 

funds  and  expenses,  1853,  H,  339. 
statistics,  lfi56-7,  IV.  248. 

RuMin,  I.  381. 

earriimn.  IV.  43. 

Snxoiiv.  1.  4<i3 ;  V.  362. 

Scothitid.  t  391 ;  IV,  821. 

Turin.  IV.  43. 

Utrecht,  L  399. 

Vermont.  I.  405. 

Virginia.  I.  456. 
Universities,  history  of.  IL  284;  V,  335. 
University,  ule.i  ofi  TTT^  213. 

original  constitution  of,  I.  256. 

a  word  of  p«i\ver.  XL,  284. 

how  used  in  France  and  German j,  H,  94. 

defined  in  its  tnie  American  tense,  II,*275. 

true  purposes  of.  H,  276. 

most  be  pruwrcsivc,  D,  262. 
proUactcd  fnmi  iH'advise«I  lejrislation,  H.  282. 
"  "      nn  irresponsible  board,  IL  282. 

ori(nui7.ation  of.  H.  282. 

lar<;e  endowment  necessary,  for.  IL  2^2. 
University.  Am.,  want  of.  I.  479:  £[.  M,  273;  V,  778. 
University  orator.  Cambridge,  TTT,  24. 
Upper  Canoda.  IV.  732. 
Ursulincs,  order  of,  IL  442. 
Uruguay,  extent  and  (lopolation,  in  IP.IO.  L  367. 
Usher,  srhonl.  described  by  Lloyd.  TTT,  JCO. 
Utah,  academies  :  teachers,  pupils,  income,  I,  368. 

extent  and  population,  in  IBTiO,  L  307. 

juvenile  pop.,  5  to  10,  10  to  15.  I.*!  to20,  L  367. 

public  schools;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  I,  368. 
'whites  attending  sch«oi,  L  368. 

''      over  20,  unable  to  read  or  write,  I.  368. 
Utrecht,  university,  I,  309. 
(Jtteraiice  au  instinct,  Itl,  321. 

Vacations,  length  of,  V.  19. 

Vail.  T.  11.,  Hints  on  Reading.  IL  815. 

Variety  in  teaching.  H.  119. 

Vaughnn,  II.  H.,  on  Oxford  reform,  IL  738. 

Vehrii,  J.,  account  of,  TTT,  380. 

Venet,  A.,  V.  85. 

Venezuela,  extent  and  population,  I.  365. 

Ventilation  in  American  dwellingi,  V.  35. 

illustrations  of,  V.  38,  41. 

need  of,  n.  378,  637. 
Verbal  realism.  V.  657. 

dintingiiished  from  real  realism,  V.  661,  673. 
Verbs,  inflection  of,  Anglo-Saxon,  TTT,  102. 

of  Engl  sh,  nL  101. 

German  and  Dutch,  TTT,  103. 

Gothic,  m.  102. 

pretcritive,  in  English,  H.  900. 
Vermont,  academies  ;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  L  368. 

collqgcs;  teachers,  pupils,  income.  L  308. 

deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  &.C.,  L  456,  650. 

educational  funds.  L  456 

extent  and  population  in  1850.  L  367. 

iavenile  pop.,  5  to  10.  10  to  l.>.  15  to  20,  L  367. 

libraries ;  college,  school,  fre.,  L  360. 


Vermont,  newspapers,  L  651. 

public  schools;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  I.  368. 

whites  in  coll.,  acud.,  and  pub.  schools,  I.  368. 
**  over  20.  unable  to  read  or  write,  f,  368. 
"      native  born.  »'       "  "         I.  368. 

Veronese,  P.,  on  judgment  of  art,  IL  424. 
Verplnnck,  G,  C,  on  importance  of  reading,  H,  218. 
Vestibulum,  of  Comenius,  V.  272. 
Veterinary  schools,  L  328;  H.  98. 
Vice  and  lieggary  in  Belgium,  1851,  TTT,  621. 
Victor  Ainedeus  11.,  benefactions  of.  TV.  43,  58,  59. 

"     Emanuel  II..  '*  "  H.  43. 

Vienna,  polytechnic  school.  I.  322. 

sisters  of  chority  in.  TTT,  ^ktO,  503. 
Village  Schoolmaster,  by  Deli  lie,  IIL  159. 

•*  "  "   Goldsmith,  m.  158. 

Vinal,  J.,  V.  338. 

Vinci.  Leonardo  da,  on  drawing.  II.  425. 
Virsinta,  academies;  teachers,  pupils,  income, I,  368. 

cities,  I.  470. 

colleges;  teachers,  pupils,  income,  L  3^. 

deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  &.c.,  I.  457,  650. 

extent  and  population,  I.  367. 

juvenile  pop..  5  to  10,  10  to  15,  15  to  20, 1,  367. 

libraries  ;  state,  social,  college,  school,  &c.,  L  360. 

military  institute,  L  457. 

newspapers,  I.  ^"^i- 

public  schmjis  of.  IL  557. 

appeal  for  universal  education,  IL  560. 

district  free  school,  H,  .'«57. 

education  in  J 840, 11.  558. 

errors  in  present  system,  IL  558. 

indigent  children,  H^  557. 

military  institutes,  if,  557. 

plan  of  voluntnrv  system,  IL  550. 

self-educfltion,  H,  500. 

taxation  and  education.  IL  5.57. 


teachers,  piinlls,  income,  L  368. 
university,  n.  557.  ^ 


University  of  Virginia.  I,  456. 

whites  in  coll.,  academies,  and  pub.  schools,  L  368. 
**     over  20,  unable  to  read  or  write,  I.  368. 
'*      native  born,  "        "    .       "      ■  L  368. 
Virtue,  the  aim  of  education,  IL  472. 
Vision  in  children,  how  cultivated,  V.  475, 
Visitation  of  schools,  II.  258. 
Visitors  at  Irish  national  schools,  IV.  370. 
Vitruvius,  ou  architects*  studies,  IL  631, 
Vitxthum  Gymnasium,  V«  359. 
Vives,  L..  a  Spanish  pedngogue,  V.  270. 
Vocal  music  in  schools,  IV,  143 ;  V.  629. 
Vogel,  Dr.  C,  m.  273 ;  V.  353 

on  female  teachers  in  IT.  g.,  IV.  795. 

festival  in  honor  of.  IV.  798. 
Voice,  culture  of.  H,  136. 
Voltaire,  letter  of,  to  Rousseau,  IV.  67. 
Voluntary  system,  H,  559. 
Vosslus,  G.,  V,  275. 

Wadsworth,  J.,  I.  204,  760. 
benefactions  of,  LV.  14. 
biography  and  mirtrait  of,  V.  389. 
efforts  in  behalf  of  common  schools.  V.  395. 

*'      education  of  teachers,  V,  396. 
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'*      school  libraries,  V.  40] . 
j.«,  V.  359. 


♦•      Hall's  iMturef 

"      School  and  Schoolma'ter,  V.  405. 
Wait,  T.  B.,  early  educational  efforu  of,  IL  22. 
Waking  up  mind  in  teaching,  V.  ^^* 
Waldenses.  schooh  of.  Sardinia,  IV.  39. 
Wales,  New  South,  I.  639. 

educational  statistics  of,  L  639. 
Walker,  J.,  address  at  Peabody  dinner.  H.  658. 
Wallis,  T.,  on  New  England  schotds,  m,  240. 
Walton,  E-  M.,  estimate  of  C.  Peirce,  IV.  304. 
Wandering  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  V*  606. 
Warming  by  steam  and  hot  water,  V.  37. 
Warren.  D.  M.,  Phytical  Oeography,  IL  741. 
Washington  and  the  cherry  tree.  TTT,  76. 
Woter.  develoiied  and  controlled  by  science,  IL  356L 
Waterville  College,  I.  405. 
Watkinson,  D.,  obituary  of,  IV.  837. 
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Watson.  Sheriff  W.,  labon  nt  Aberdeen,  m.  @02. 
Watt*.  Dr.  I.,  quoted,  V.  79*J. 

methods  for  readin|(,  IL  215,  316.  234,  S25. 
Wayiand,  Rev.  F.,  addreas  by,  V.  15. 

extract  from  address  of,  1K30,  II,  5t9. 

Mural  Science,  \\\    75. 

remarks  at  Norwich,  IIL  i93. 

OD  school  funds,  Y,  YJSi. 
Weaving  school,  Chemnitz,  IV.  7^ 
Webb,  G.  J.,  InboTB  of,  as  music  teacher,  IV.  144. 
Webster.  D.,  on  educat'l  polity  of  New  Eogland,!.  591. 

first  S|ieoch  of,  fur  san>e,  I.  591. 

on  normal  schools.  L  S^> 

Wiwlitencss  of,  n.  IW- 
ebeter,  N..  dictionary,  (o&abridged,)  II.  517,  523. 

reviewed,  HI,  IHl. 

merits  as  a  lezicoffrnpher,  Iiy,  163. 

schools-books  of,  V,  339. 
Weimar,  school  statistics  of,  1850,  IV,  330. 
Wells,  W.  H.,  article  by  HL  531. 
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